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THE 

FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLE-Y. 

By JOHN B. llAliWOOD, Autiioh op ‘Young Lord Beniutii,* &c. 


CHATTER r. — rx THE MGIIT. 


A RITTER ill Blackston— a bitter night i 

everywhere. Winter hud bet in grim and gra^j j 
and stern, and nowhere was its frigid grasp more 
keenly felt than in that upland valley high above 
the sea. * Bleak Blackston ^ was a common expres- 
sion among those West-country folklij dating from 
times wlien certainly the looms and spindles and 
scratchers and teasels of the famous old cloth- 
iiiaking borough were set in motion otherwise j 
/ tliaii by steam ; and on this particular night the j 
wild wind swept through its gaunt thoroughfares 
and howled around the tall brick chimneys of its 
many- windowed factories, like a pack of famished ^ 
wolves. On ^he hard earth, iron-bound by frost, ! 
lay a thin coating of snow, begrimed in the streets, | 
but delicately pure and spotless, like a vast j 
^liroud, where it clothed the moorland that came ■ 
so close to tlio town. A few fresh Hakes, whirling 
down gnidgingly, as it were, on the wings of the 
furious wind, sprinkled porch and window-sill 
with new-fallen whiteness. There was no move- 
ment, no stir save of the rushiiig wind and the 
sparse snow-flakes. Otheiwise, a solemn hush and 
stillness as of deaths reigned in the empty streets. ; 
llours ago, the last wayfarers had hastened to gain 
such shelter as they could command. It seemed 
as though imperious Cold had set its icy clutch 
upon Blackston, lying as if dead or paralysed 
beneath its touch. 

It might have been an hour or more since the 
loud clock of St Dunstan’s had rung out the 
strokes of midnight through the frosty air, yet 
in a gaunt, meanly furnished garret— one of 
many garrets in a row of ta\l narrow tenements 
of dusky brick, and which, new as they were in 
point of actual years, already presented the rickety 
, antf tumble-down aspect of houses that have been 
j VOL. XVIIL 
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I built by dubious contract, not to last, but to let— - 
I a pale light gleamed behind the frosted window- 
panes, The tenant of this uninviting room sat 
before a broken table, roughly propped up, reading 
by the light of one poor candle. All around him 
were books— books outspread upon the table, 
which W'as li^cred too with mathematical instru- 
ments, cheap ai\J^ old no doubt, but costly to a 
lean jnirse ; and '/^th models neatly carved in 
common wood or niouhj^^ in clay. There were 
papers, trimly enough afruu„«:d, and writing 
materials ; and a clock of American make, which 
latter ticked forth its warnings from the white- 
washed wall where it hung ; but all else in the 
miserable chamber might be briefly catalogued. 
There was the sorry bed, the meagre apparatus 
for washing, the two rush-bottomed chairs, a deal 
box to conUiin clothes, a shelf ; and that was all. 
Nowhere in bleak Blackston did the wolfish cold 
bite more sharply than in that bare spare attic, 
where never fire had burned to exorcise the damp 
that clung persistently to the mildewed walls and 
blotched ceiling. The young student by the 
broken table, however, seemed forgetful of cold, 
.and of the late hour, and of the black gloom of 
the night, deaf to the howling wind, and careless 
of the falling snow, as he bent over his books, 
every now and then taking up with stiffening 
fingers a pencil or a pair of compasses to make 
some marginal note or verify some measure- 
ment. * I 

The candle, os it flickered in the draught of cliill 
night-air that crept through the ill-fitting w'ood- 
work of the window, dim with frost, threw its 
fitful light upon a pale young face, handsome, 
but wan with pinching hardship and feverish 
unrest— the face of a stripling, hoy or man, as wo 
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may choose to class him, taller, thinner, and more 
^iK^ghtlul than beseemed his e^ditccri 3Tars. Still 
bending over bis book, as eagerly ho pencilled a 
series of figures on a ^rap of paper that lay beside 
it, he pressed his thin fingers upon his throbbing 
forehead. ‘The caudle is getting low,* ho mur- 
mured ; * waning like iny own strength. Which of 
the two, I wonder, will be the first to give way V 
Ho said no more, but fixe 4 his eyes, weary but 
earnest, upon the printed page, while his pencil 
moved rapidly over the paper that lay beside the 
book. There was something touching in the very 
patience and resignation of this young student, 
toiling on, in spite of fatigue and cold and dis- 
couragement, through the lonely watches of the 
night, ill such a place. He read on and on, until 
his benumbed fingers could scarcely turn the page, 
and the columns of numerals reeled before his 
wearied \ision ; and the feeble caudle itself had 
burned so low in the socket, that ho had barely 
time to betake himself, shivering, to his bed, before 
its dying flame leaped np, ilickcrcd, and left him 
in darkness. 

The wind, and the blackness of the night, and the 
whirling snow-flakes that by this time fell more 
thickly, held as it were wild revelry, like witches 
on the Brocken, among the empty streets of the 
slumbering town ; and nothing told of man's skill 
or forethought, save when the echoes were sullenly 
disturbed by the striking of the rlmrcli clock, high 
up on the weather-beaten tower- front of StDiinstan's 
gray old minster. So the chill hours wore them- 
selves away, until a faint tinge of d(^ibtful colour, | 
such as no artist, howsoever skil£|j^ could mix upon | 
his palette or paint upon hisy^vas, gathered like 
a guilty blush in the gg^ess of the eastern sky ; 
Wnd the clouds sSSmed slowly to creep away, as if 
some veil or curtain had been very gradually drawn 
back, and the wintry English dawn was a thing 
of fact. 

The light of coming day was still wan and un- 
certain ih the snowy streets of Blackston, when a 
lean human form, grotesquely wrapped in old sacks 
09 a protection against the weather, and armed with 
a slender and lengthy pole, came briskly shambling 
through lane and alley, stopping ever and anon to 
tap with the pole ogaiust this or that window of a 
room wherein dwelt a customer or client of this 
purveyor of unrest There w'cre casements which 
the pole, long as it was, could not reach ; and in 
this case, three warning strokes were dealt upon 
the house-door, while a hoarse voice twice repeated 
the formula, ^Time, mates, time !* and then died 
away in distance. Presently the dissonant clangour 
of bells, harshly ringing in' their square wooden 
cages, attached to this or that great jgaunt factory, 
of the many that stood, like brick-built fortresses, 
overtopping tfie humbler dwellings of the town, 
aroused the laggards by a peremptory summons to 
labour. Already the streets were full of factory 
hfinds^ hastily attired, and many of them with a 
rug or shapeless piece of frayed woollen stuff 
swathed hood-like over tlie head, making the best 
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of their way over the slippery pavement, and 
carrying with them, one a tiny can of dulled and 
battered tin ; another a bundle of something catablo 
wrapped in a coloured handkerchief ; for in Black- 
ston the hours allowed for meals were shorter than 
those of North-country mill-workers. There were 
men, women, and children streaming on in what 
.appeared an endless procession towards the scene 
of their daily toil. Among these was the young 
student of the garret, awakened like the rest by 
the warning taps and the hoarse cry of the hived 
wakener ; and who had donned his working clothes, 
and staggered rather than walked down the narrow 
and grimy stairs, and out into the sickly chill and 
I semi-darkiiess of the winter’s dawn. 

As the tired youth, with his palo face and 
wavering steps, joined the throng of those who 
were hurrying forward towards a huge building, 
through tlie many windows of which gushed 
yellow gleams, warring with the weak daylight, 
he received a gniif greeting from some of liis 
fellow- workers. ‘Morning, Bertram!* or, ‘IToav 

goes it, mate r was the usual salutation. The 
young stiulent answered absently, mechanically 
perhaps, like a man in a dream; and almost 
mechanical too, were his gait and bearing as he, 
with the crowd, tramped into the great factory, 
4;as-lighted, warm enough .as compared with the 
bleak outer air ; and where the complicated 
machinery, with every one of its steel and br.as.-. 
joints oiled and polished to a nicety, awaited, 
like some rni^hty and misshapen Ceni of Eastern 
romance, the resistless call of the necromancor 
Steam. Then the steam was turned on; and 
wheels span smoothly round, and drums revolved, 
and endless bands ran in never-ending circles, 
loom and spindle, frame and teasel, did their 
ministering with unwcaryiiig precision. At their 
posts, too, wau'e tho flesh-aiid-blood toilers in 
this hive of industry, busy each according to 
capacity or instruction, in attendance * on Ihc 
multiform machinery that avrithed and twisted, 
glided or rotated, like some ubiquitous metal 
monster, in every gallery, floor above floor. 

There was no dead level of equality here, any 
more than in the out-of-door world. Some 
hands, being new to the work, or untcacliable, 
were intrusted with only the simplest and 
roughest of duties. Others had committed to 
them tasks so delicate as to require daintiest 
touch and never-failing attention, and the trainee^ 
skill thcit only disciplined intelligence can put 
at an employer s service. Among these last was 
the young student. See him now, as, standing 
before a complicated machine, perfected, so 
engineers assert, by the improvements of gene- 
rations of pciinstaking inventors, he gives tlie 
mechanism that comrade’s aid of human eye 
and brain and hand without which the deftest 
combination fails of its effect. Ho works well 
and skilfully, like a musician among tho stops 
and pedals of the lorgan ho loves so well ; and 
the overlooker and the foreman, os they my 
their rounds, regard him' with approval as iio 
toils on. Meanwhile, the struggling daylight 
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hi \3 llie bctlcr of tho gas, and the lamps ‘ Tt would be a kindnchS. I am rfraid it is only 
arc extinguished, and still tlio great gaunt factory a case of days though; more or less/ replied th(^ 
vibrates to the incessant throbl)ing of the steam, surgeon, as ho recei^red his fee. • 

and rings with the perpetual click and clatter A few minutes later, Mr Burbridge had t^ritten 
of the last-llying shuttles. PrescMjtly, a carriage and signed an order for i3crlr**m Oakley’s admission 
drove. 11 1 >, and the owner of the woollen mill, to St John’s, and had given injunctions for hU 
?ilr Piiirljriilgc — one of those old-lashioncd raanii- instant removal thither with all care and attention, 
faiiturers who keep early hours yet, and liave Then, after another impatient consultation of his 
a faith in tlie salutary inlluenco of tho master’s watch, he left the factory, stepped into his carriage, 
eye— camo round his place of business, halting and w'as gone. Loom and spindle, teasel amk frame, 
from time to time to speak a word of inquiry went on, steadily and rapidly, as before ; and all the 
or admonishment as he went by. hum and orderly activity of the great woollen mill 

‘All, Bertram Oaklc}', busy as usual, I see/ continued, wdiile the still insensible form of Bertram 
said llic inill-uwner, stopping as he passed the Oakley was carried, promptly and gently, to St 
machine on wliieli tho polo young student was , John’s Hospital. 
cmplo3'^(*d. I 

j ‘ I wi-^h tlif-re wero more like him, sir,’ observed : cnAriER ii. — uertrau’s story. 

I the blulf foreman. 

I ‘riecework, eh?' said Mr Burbridge, with a! St .John’s Hospital, Blackston, is perhaps the 
! ciitical glance at the re.mlt of Bertram’s labour. ! most ancient, as it is certainly the most splendid 
! —‘And very crediUihlc to you indeed, Oakley. ; institution of wdiich that West-country borough 
I Young as you are, I regard yt)u alrtiuly as one can boast. St Dunstan’s, indeed, a modern minster 
: of my best workmen ; and yuu have only to go i of only the fiftec*nth century, claims arclueological I 

I on as voii have begun, and Wli}', what ails ‘ precedence in right of a Norman stone chapel and 

I the lad?’ : ^ Saxon church built of wood, and burned by 

j For Bertram Oakley, who had looked up ' Danish pirates, its predecessors. But respecting 
I with a smilo of pleasure at the encouraging the Hospital, there no doubt. It belonged, as its 
j words of his master, suddenly became while ' name implies, to the Order of St John of Jenisalem; 
i to the very lips, reeletl, and, Avith a feeble I and when the gentle Knights Hospitallers had 
■ attcni])t to cliilcli at .soiuetliing for support, fell ' passed away, the antique foundation and tlie estates 
! ^\vool)ing oil the iloor, and lay there motionless, that maintained it continued to be put to tho same 
I There wju iiii outerv of alarm, and several of charitable uses as of old. How much of human 
! the mill-liands caiiio’liiiiTying up. But Bertram ' suffering has been assuaged there— how many a 
diil not stir or spi'ak; and when his head was 1 stricken wretch han crawled gratefully to that 
lifted, it foil lioavily back, wliilo the death- haven of rest, to die in peace at least, were cure 
wiiite face and lialf-cloricd c^’cs ^remained as beyond reach, wdll never be known until the Great 
rigid as marble. • Day. But the Blackston folks were justly proud 

"‘Poor boy! this is serious, I fear/ said Mr ' of their grand o’-jl Hospital, and it stood pleasantly 
Burbrid.ge, unwonle(l symiKitliv in his tone. . enough on the co.\hnc3 of the tow’n, its spreading 
‘ fji*t Boiuol)oJy fetch a doctor- the nearest!' ‘ gardens, gorgeous w‘i*h flowers and greenery in the 

There was no la^k of willing messengers ; and sumraer-time, though leafless and blossomlcss now, 

but a short time elapsed before a surgeon arrived, protecting it from overdose neighbourhood witb^ 

Ho felt Bertram’s pa^^sivo wrist; and his own . the rows of unsavoury tenements run up by spccu- 
faco waM grave cnongli os he said, in answer lative builders on every spare scrap of ground, 
to Mr Burbridge: ‘A bad case, sir— syncope of , Within that fair demesne, where never a giin was 
course; but syncope brought on, I suspect, by j fired or a nest taken, to the detriment of rook and ! 
i a complete brcak-elown of the constitution. Some- j song-bird, that dwelt — unmolested and noj afraid — | 
thing must be very wrong with the poor fellow; 1 among tho tall elms and lilac thickets, all was \ 
and indoeil I see little ground for hope.’ i peace. There was peace loo within the great j 

■ There Avas a inuriiiur of comjiassion among ! Hospital itself, modernised in accordance with ; 

the by-standeis, ‘Poor young chap!' ‘Not a , nineteenth-century rules of hygiene, but still in i 
better iad nor a cleverer in Blackston!’ exclaimed ‘ its picturesque beauty of structure recalling re- \ 
more than one voice. ' minisccnces of the long past. Very quiet, ample, 

‘ Bo you consider, doctor/ said the mill-owner, ! Avell warmed and well ventilated Avere the wanls 
AAutli a glance at his AA'atch, and in tones of deep ' of the building; and the Western Ward in especial, 
^sympathy, ‘ <Io you consider that tlie case is a j AAuth the pale glow of the sinking sun on its Avide 
^hopeless one ? ’ ! AvindoAvs, was cheerful and spacious, though but 

‘ Wo have seldom the right to say that,’ replied half tenanted noAv; for auturau and Avinter, though 
tho surgeon, as his practisetl lingers again closed tempestuous and frosty, had been healthy beyond 
upon tho patient’s wrist. * Ho is sadly emaciated, the average, 
thin, and worn. Medical skill and careful nursing * Ho is sensible now, doctor.' 
might prolong his life. But in my oinnion, he has ‘ He is, nurse. You may leave him for a while 
but n Bliort time to live/ he added, os he laid hh with me.’ 

hand on Bertram’s heart ; ‘ and good nursing ia not Tho nurse— one of those sedate, serenely useful 
ahvays to be had in tho homes of the poor.' Avomen whom it is dillicult to imagine outside the 

‘And this young Oakley — so it seems — lived all AA’alls of a well-ordered infirmary— passed away 
alone, and has no relations in the* town/ said Mr along tho ward ; and as Bcrirani Oakley stirred 
Burbridge, after exchanging a word or two with his uneasily on his pillow and looked up, his eyes nwt 
foreman. ‘ As a magistrate, I could sign an order the kind, wise eyes of the elderly physician who 
fo^ his immediate admission to the hospital, of sat by his bedside. They did not meet as strangers, 
course; but’ Weeks had elapsed since the bitter and stormy 
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luoming wherfTiorlram, niorlally hurt, so it seemed, 
Life’s battle, had been iJorne senseless from the 
factory where he worked, to tlic refuj^e, where, in 
the oJ)iiiion of those jvho carried him, as of those 
who received him, lie was to die. And in truth 
he had been at death’s door, and was as yet* barely 
if at all entitled to be classed as a convalescent. 
Bat skill and care, rest and peace, the wine, the 
floup, the nourishing food, the sleep unbroken, that 
do more than all the drugs of the pharmacopoeia, 
had so far renovated the shattered health of the 
young patient, that delirium no longer alternated 
with that terrible inertness that tells of exhausted 
vitality. He could smile now, in answer to the 
gentle look of the kind old doctor, wdio sat eyeing 
him with an interest that even a sick man’s dulled 
senses were able to perceive. 

‘You feel better, stronger, now, T think? Able 
to talk a little, I hope, without being the worse 
for it— well, well!* said the* doctor, ‘Since we 
spoke together last, my boy, 1 have made some 
inquiries.^ i 

‘About me. Dr Denham?* said the patient, a| 
faint tinge of colour rising to his pale cheek. 

‘And you*have heard’ 

‘Nothing, my poor fellow, that is not to vonr 
credit — ^nothing,* returned the physician mildly. 
‘We are not enthusiastic folks down here at 
Blackston; but all unite to speak well of you; 
and in short, it seems to me, Bertram Oakley, 
that you have no enemy but yourself.* 

‘Myself?* repeated Bertram feebly. 

‘Yes, my young friend,* said the doctor, in 
lus calm, measured tones; ‘by catching, us it 
were, the old complaint of over-zealous students, 
and conceiving that a lamp could burn when it 
was all wick and no oil. You stfnted yourself 
of bread, to buy books. ^ You ^bed yourself, to 
read those books, of pricelessu^ep, well earned ; 
and here is the result It w<r^ to vary my former 
simile, a burning of Life’s candle at both ends; 
'*^nd 1 ask, Bertram Oakley, before we go any 
farther, a promise from you — you keep your 
word, I know — that this spendthrift style of 
conduct shall come to an end. It has been "touch- 
and-go work, lad, to pilot you round tlic dark 
point; and now 1 insist on your pledge to me. 
It would not be faiir towards your doctor, else.’ 

‘I promise, sir,* said Bertram, with a smile 
and an attempt to raise his head. ‘I see, now, 

that I was foolish— I’ 

‘And now, boy, tell me something of yourself— 
•of your own early life, I mean,’ said the physician, 
with genial kindness. ‘ It is no common curiosity, 
believe me, wdiich prompts mo to ask such 
imcstions. 1 have seen enough of you to perceive 
that you are no ordinary specimen of the West- 
country mill-hand, even taacn at his best ; and I 
am' aware that you have no relatives in Blackston, 
or hereabouts. Any conddence you may repose 
in me^ Bertram, will be safe enough,* he added, 
as he noted the othet’s apparent hesitation. 

‘1 am sure of that, doctor,’ answerpd the young 
man with some emotion; ‘nor, thank heaven, 

' have I anything to coheeal. But I know so very, 
very little about myself— almost nothing, beyond 
Ae fact that when they brought me ashore, a 
half-dead morsdi of a child, from the wild sea 
and the lafl^ that tossed upon it, breaking up 
piecemeal at every fresh shock of a wave, 1 told 
th^m, by the fireside in the fisherman’s cottage, 


that my name was Bertram. Atnl they asked me, 
what else besides Bertram? And I did not know, 
being so young and wet and scared, and coulcl 
only cry. 1 remember it— the first thing I do 
remember — all these great good-natured fellows 
in their striped shirls and blue jackets and 
surf-boots, and the women too, crowding round 
me, in the glare of the fire, heaped with tarred 
slaves and wreck-wood, and 1 such a bit of a 
creature, among them.* 

‘And after that ?* asked the doctor. 

‘After that,* replied the youth dreamily, ‘it all 
seems a blank. I suppose I may have been three 
years old or thereabouts when the emigrant ship 
in which I w'as a baby-passenger w^as cast away off 
Nab Head, and I alone was brought to land alive 
by a llshing-smack of Bowcastle that put olf to the 
rescue. Nab Head on the Somersetshire coast, I 
iiicaii, doctor,’ he added ; ‘ and the barque, as I ’ve 
heard since, was the Princess Royals from Bristol 
to New York, outward bound. I tumbled up 
somehow. God reward the kind-hearted llsher-folk 
of the hamlet for the care they took of me when I 
was too little to be worth my keep ! They were 
not rich, and a fisher's is a chancy calling ; but they 
never woiihl let me go on the parish — poor tiny 
waif that I w'as— and I lived week about in one 
house or another, shaving the crusts and the herrings 
I with their own brown bantlings ; till, being fairly 
clever with iny hands and quick of eyesight, I got 
I to mend nets and find bait, and spy a sail others 
I'&oiildn’t see, and aftcrwaiuls to liclp in the boats ; 
and was a favourite with the schoolmaster, who 
taught me out of hours ; and then there was Mr 
I Marsh, the curate, who kindly let me have— seeing 
how I loved to read— what he called “the rim” of 
his books. 1 think it was that which first decided 
me, when I grew to be tall and strong, to go olf 
inland and seek employment in some works, 
instead of taking to the sea and exploring foreign 
countries, as my old friends and good protectois 
used to predict for me. A man cannot study 
at sea.' 

‘ And your ])assiou is study— to learn — to know ?’ 
said tlie physician gently. ‘ There are few nobler 
ones. But how did you ever find out, if no further 
discovery as to your parentage was made, that your 
surname was Oakley ? ' 

‘That is soon told, sir,’ returned the lad 
promptly, ‘There were some cheats that had 
been brought ashore, or drifted in with the 
tide— “wreck waste” our people said; “ilotsaiu 
and jetsam” was Lawyer Bletcher’s name for 
them— not worth selling for salvage, nor worth 
the Admiralty’s claiming, so there they lay at 
tlie coastguard station, under the Lieutenant’s^ 
care. There was a box with tools in it— dainty,* 
London-made tools, not like those of a common 
joiner or wright, R. O. painted on the box, and 
in it one thing more, a Bible, on a fly-leaf of 
which were written the words : “ Richard Oakley 
married to Jane Halliday’’ — such and such a date. 
Then another entry; “Bertram Oakley, born”— 
and again a date. That was alL Thu book is 
at my lodging here, sir. 1 should be glad to 
shew it to yon. The Lieutenant let mo have it, 
since Bertram is my name, and that of Oakley 
was found marked clearly enough on the clotlies 
I wore when 1 was picked up. That is all 1 
have ever been able to learn, Dr Denham, 
to the circumstances of my birth.’ 
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< Were no inquiries made 1 ’ asked the doctor. 

‘Yc.s/ answered Bertram, in his thin, tired 
voice. ‘The Lieutenant and the Vicar of the 
parish both wrote, soon after the disaster; but 
to little purpose ; and years afterwards, iny 
j'ood friend the curate tried in Bristol to obtain 
inforiftation ; but without sncce-ss. The firm to 
which the Princess lioyal liad bidon^ed was 
insolvent — the books and re^dsters had been 
niLsIaid or lo.'jt -and all that avus known was 
that crew and emigrants had perished, ami 
that the vessed— ill-found and not seaworthy— 
had been refu.«ed insurance at Lloyd’s. No 
doubt iny parents were on board of the doomed 

ship, perhaps in the boats - none of Avhich* 

He sunk back hero, and grew paler than before, 
and gasped for breath. 

' ‘Not a word more,' said the doctor kindly, 
as he luse from lii.s chair. ‘As it i.**, I have 
wearied you, and transgressed my own rules. — 
Ah ! here comes Nurse Bradley with the beef- 
tea and the port Aviiic; and 1 mii.st leave you 
to her cave, and go to iinish my roiiiuls. To- 
morrow, Bertram, 1 shall see you again; but 
now, good-bye!* So the physician passed on 
along the Avards, imparting comfort and hope 
as he lingered by many a sick-bed ; and at last, 
Jiavliig concluded his iliitics for the clay, left 
the stately hospital, ami Avith a thoughtful hrovr, 
made his avuv liomewarils through the bu.<tliiig 
streets of Blackhtoii. 
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EXTEUIMENTS TN WOIIKIIOUSE- 
MANAGEMENT. j 

A FEW years ago, the author of ifohi Halifax^ ' 
f!cnt[cman, introduced to the public a poor ‘ hedge- • 
side poet ' named Withers. Among his verses Avas | 
a description of life inside a Avorkliousc, drawn, ■ 
unforUiiiately, from experience. The occiipatioiw ; 
of the paui>ers, it appears, Averc singularly mono- 
tonous. Tlie poet says : 

TIcrc are nine at a time who Avork on tho mill ; 

Wo take it by turns, so it never stands still ; 
i A half-hour each gang ; 'tis not A^ry hard ; 

And when we are off Ave can Avalk in the yard. 

The ‘ not A^cry hard ' grinding at the mill, Avith its 
intervals of Aval king round the yard, Avere A’^ery 
evidently tho only means of spending the time in 
the Union of Avhich Withers was an inmate. Even 
the mill, however, is somewhat of an innovation 
in the Avorkhouse of an agricultural county. In I 
most country ‘ Bastiles,' as they are called, almost ; 
the only duties of the iiiniatcs arc to clean their | 
rooms and to bury each other. There is no regular 
system of AVork ; no apportionment of duties. Tho 
inmates are simply dead burdens on the rates. 
The method is not a good one, as all Boards of 
Guardians are finding out. Thus, the life of the 
pauper is rendered utterly barren and monotonous 
by existing workhouse arrangements, for he can 
only really bo said to live -on those ‘out-days' 
when he is able to go round among his friends, 
supposing him to have any left, to beg small 
presents of tea or tobacco. The burden on the 
riflepayers is absolutely unrelieved by any effort 


of his ; whereas, if he were *put some small 
and useful employment in the house or the 
grounds, he Avould^iiot only Ba\'e a considerallld* 
amount of otherwise necessary expenditure, but 
would find some relief froV that enjiui which 
may be* supposed to trouble even a pauper. 

There seems, however, reason to believe that 
before many years have passed away> Ave shall 
have ill almost general operation an entirely new 
system of Avorkliou.se .management. Tlic "Ipreseut 
lax method of controlling these institutions is 
expensive, and to the last degree unsatisfiictory, 
being good neither for the paupers nor for tho 
ratepayer.^. It places heavy burdens on the latter, 
and it confirms the former in their pauperism. 
Wc are therefore glad to perceive that parochial 
authorities and Avorkhou.'sj managers are now 
almost everywhere, busy in rectjii^idciing the 
whole system ; and .some experiiiieiit: made at the 
large Avorkhou'^e at Newcastle-oii-Tyne. seem to 
point to a ready and effectual method of dealing 
Avith one of tlic most dillicnlt problems connected 
Avith the administration of the Poor-laws?. The 
building which was the giirni of the present work- ; 
house at Xe\vca.-tlc-on-Tyne was built on an old ' 
ami vicious plan, Avith long low rooms, deficient ! 
liotli in light and air, and a system of drainage so \ 
ridiculously imperfect as to become dangerous, j 
Happily, the number and condition of the popula- 
liou did not call for a particularly extensive poor- 
house Avhen these older buildings were put up. 
Numerous additions have, however, since been ! 
lUivle, always with a progre!>.sive improvement | 
in the plans ; and two wings that have just 
been added, coi.qbine the veiy i.atcst ideas in 
Avorkliousc coiistnitlion. The architect has been 
inliuenced by a desire to secure cleanliness, 
comfort, thorough ventilation, and abundance cJ^-j 
air-space for each inmate. These qualities, 
IioAA’eA’cr, arc characteristic of mo.st of the work- 
houses recently erected, which are incomparably 
superior to the sometimes flashy, but almost 
invariably cramped and incommodious pAorhouses ' 
of carlier\lays. The peculiarity of the ‘ house ' at 
Newcastle is its system of pauper labour, Avhich 
is an innovation on uiiythiiig Avliich has hitherto 
been tried. Now, it is determined that at least 
the able-bodied pauper shall Avork fur his main- 
teiiaucc. 

When Boards of Guardians are compelled to find 
work fur the unemployed, their usual resource 
is stone-breaking, an operation AAdiich has been 
found to in\*olve a considerable loss. In some 
instances, as Avas the case Avith Middlesborough, ! 
the stone actually sells for less when broken than 
it costs ill its raw state. The consequence is ^ 
easily seen. Guardians endeavour to avoid stone- 
breaking as a test; and as no other means of 
utilising pauper labour easily suggests itself, the 
test is very frequently never* applied. At New- 
castle, the difliculty has been met by the erection 
of commodious workshops, and the bringing of 
some fourteen acres of land under Avhat is known 
as Small Cultivation ; which measures have been 
attended by an almost immediate reduction of 
the pauper roll* Four years ago there were over 
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two liundred . ‘ Bhilliiif»-a-(lay men/ as ’they are 
called, at the Newcastle Workhouse. The deter- 
'"minatioD to make them workf has now not only 
thinnpd their ranks, Lut actually exterminated 
them as a class. At present, there is not a single 
Bhilling>a-day man !Ln the workhouse grounds. 
This means, that the largo class of persons who 
seek the workhouse because it offers facilities for 
laziness, have either moved on to other towns 
or have sought cinployiucnt outside. • Tlicir de- 
parture left room for the djevelopment of a new 
system, ^vhich ha.s so far produced the most 
satisfactory and beneficial results amongst the 
inipatcs. 

Almost every inmate of a workhouse is capable 
of some kind of labour. Amongst those w*ho 
apply to tlie Union arc men of ail trades, some 
of them so demoralised by drink as to be incap- 
able of finding employment out of doors, and 
others of them too infirm to earn sufficient to 
live upon. All these, on (Mitering the New- 
castle Workhouse, are reiiuired to labour accord- 
ing to t£cir powers. Tlie trades carried on in 
the house are slioemaking, tailoring, plumbing 
and gas-fitting, tinsmith-work, blacksmilhing, up- 
holstery, joinering, gardening and floiicnil.iire. 
The femalo inmates arc employed in knitting, 
sewing, WMishing, darning, patching, and baking. 
The gardening has proved itself an adinirablo 
experiment. I’ourteeii acres of rather harsh and 
ungenial soil hare, judiciously cultivated, not 
only yielded sufficient to provide the workhouse 
with vegetables the year through, but have left 
a surplus for outdoor sale. In its third year of 
cultivation, the land has produced a piofit of three 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds, which in itself is 
no meagre set-off against tlie rates. So far as vege- 
tables are concerned, it has been found possible 
to sell to shopkeepers withou^aising any con- 
siderable outcry ; but it is not so easy to dispose of 
the results of pauper labour in oilier departments, 
i -Idanufacturcra of shoes or of clothing not un- 
naturally complain of the competition of the work- 
house. Indeed, the disposition is to cry out rather 
too readily. This was almost comically illustrated 
a short time since, when a committee of band- 
masters signed a remonstrance against the coin- 

S ctilion 8f the ■workhouse band ! In almost every 
epartmeut of work, however, it is found possible 
to produce far more than the house itself needs. 
Thus, in spite of the short time during which the 
system has been on trial, there is already a two 
years’ rcseive of boots and shoes. This happens 
notwithstanding the most careful and judicious 
distribution of labour amongst the various w'ork- 
shops. Tiie inmates, slow and easy-going as 
many of them are, seem to have alnio?t unlimited 
powers of production. Everything needed in the 
nouse is made there, from an ambulance to a tin- 
plate. ^ Tlie whole of the inside fittings to the 
new wings have been made in the joiners’ shops ; 
and a large portion of the old building has been 
taken down and rebuilt entirely by pauper labour, 
the masons, bricklayers, labourers, joiners, slaters, 
and glaziers, all beihg inmates of the house. In 
this way it is proposed to elevate and otherwise 
to alter the whole of the older portions of the 
workhousoi proceeding gradually and without 
extra ezpe^ to the ratepayers. 

As all adult inmates of the house are kept 
at work, so ate aU the children taught a trade. 


The girls are made thoroughly acquainted with tho 
various departments of household work, and arc 
I thus in a measure qualified for the position of 
I domestic servants. The boys spend half a day in 
I school and half a day in the workshops, the hot- 
houses, or the garden. When they leave the work- 
house, instead of starting in life nt the initiatory 
I stages of apprenticeship, they are able to get 
I employment as ‘ improvers ’ at tho various traders 
to which they have been put. In fiict, they go out 
into the world with a much better proparaliou 
than ordinarily falls to tho lot of boys who have 
been born to get their living with their hands. 

The benefit of the system is, in realily, not 
greater than its beiicficeiice. A mode of man- 
agement which demands a modicum of work 
from persons of all capacities, has an appeal - 
ance of slertincss at the first blush ; hut il 
is clear that the amount of hardship in the 
system would depend on the sjiijit in which it 
was carried out. In this individual instancf', a 
large amount of consideration is shewn all round ; 
and in reality the majority of the paupers arc 
all the happier because of tho enqiloymciiu 
which is found for them. Few of tlu*m do us 
much as would earn tlieir living outpi<le ; but 
neither are they expected to do so. They aiv 
mad(3 comfortable and arc treated with kindness ; 
and in return are required to do as iiiucli work as 
they conveniently can. The only persons who 
complain greatly arc the dnuics, who accordingly 
ghjar out of the workhouse as soon as they know 
what workhouse life means. Their general state- 
ment is : ‘ We didn’t come hove to work.’ Hav- 
ing to work, and being possessed of ability to do 
BO, they jirelir tho freedom from restraint which 
is to be found outside, to any employ rn cm it, how- 
ever leisurely, that must be accepted as task- 
work within ‘ the house.’ This is a result whicli 
is in itself a sutricient justification of the system : 
for it leaves the workhouse to just such person 
as it was iutciidcd to benefit, and frees it from 
those who are ■ disliono^t and unnecessary bur- 
dens upon the rates. Tlic best illustration of llii'? 
statement is to be found in a Ke])ort of t!ic Jhiild- 
iiig and Permanent Visiting Committees, pub- 
lished in 1877. After giving the figures of the 
four decades from 18.31 to 1871, the Itcport said : 

^ Taking those figures as our guide, wc may expect 
that in four years [1881] tho demands on the 
house will, at the lowest calculation, amount to 
one thousand and fifty beds.' The fact is, how- 
ever, that in spite of a great increase in popu- 
ktiou, and notwithstanding a long run of bad 
trade, there are now about tho same number of 
inmates that there \vcre in 1872. 

The extensive system of pauper labour wliicli* 
has grown up at Newcastle will, it is hoped, be 
liberally attempted elsewhere. Probably in some 
instances, farming and gardening will be made to 
play a much greater part than they do even there, 
It being calculated that a quarter of an acre of land 
to every inmate of over ten years of ago would 
make a workhouse absolutely self-suiiporting. 
The country workhouses have abundant oppor- 
tunities of trying the experiment, ihougli of 
course they will always have to meet the usual 
objections to the utilisation of pauper labour. 
Even tried on snch a scale as that to which the 
experiments at Newcastle are limited, there would, 
if the small country Unions were to combine With 
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eacli other, be such a aaviiif; as would reduce the 
rates to two-thirds or one-half of their present 
amount. We consider the question to bo one of 
national importance. 




A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 

CUArTEU I.— ‘peaceful days.* 

My name is Tliomas Rivers. Captain Rivers I 
am called now. It used to bo Tom Rivers, in the 
old times wlien I was a lad going every day with 
a green baize bag full of books to Ralhminster 
Scliuul. Rathminster, a small town in the south 
of Irehiiid, containing about two tliousand inhabi- 
tants, was, as I first know it — and it has not 
changed much for the better since — a quiet and 
rather sleepy place, ivith little stir or life about it, 
save twice in the year, when the judges entered it 
1(1 Indd the spring and summer assizes ; for though 
so iiisigniiicaiit in itself, it had contrived some- 
how to retain its position as the county- t(jwn ; and 
contained on one side of its rather large and 
empty-looking scjuarc, the county jail ; and on the 
other the court-house. There were no signs of 
progress or improvement of any kind about Uath- 
miiistcr, but the reverse. In wealth and industry, 
it Bccmcd to have retrograded, to judge from a 
closed factory or mill standing in one of the little 
streets that led into the s(iiiaro, and an unkept-up 
sort of ufipcarauce about the principal houses. 
The town had moreover — speaking from jyi 
ecclesiastical point of view— seen bettor days, for 
Rathminster had enjoyed the honour a!id benefit 
of having a Bishop resident in its ncigliboiir- 
liood, before the suppression of Fojxe dozen Irish 
bishoprics in the early part of tliis century; 
and the ivy-covered wall of the ruined luilacc, 
and the stately trees of the domain, now let 
for grazing, while they added to the picturesque 
appearance of the town, seemed somehow in keep- 
ing with its drow’sy and unprosperous character. 
Au(jther indication of wdiat had in bygone days 
been a paramount influence in Ratlmiiiister, still 
survived, in the sign which hung over the door of 
an hotel, certainly too large for the present require- 
ments of the place, where a faded golden mitre 
was portrayeil on a rusty chocolate-coloured 
ground. At some little distance from the town 
rttood the church, or cathedral I suppose it should 
be called, once a line building, but of which now 
only the chancel was standing ; large enough, 
however, for the congregation it had to accom- 
modate, and surrounded by some fine old oak and 
elm trees. 

And yet, though there w^as rather a deserted 
air about the town, and blades of grass might 
bo seen springing up here and there on the steps 
of some large house, and though there was a tinge 
of green over the square, and U was hut too plain 
that Rathmirstcr had seen its best days, still, with 
the wooded hills and rich meadows by which it 
was surrounded, the old trees of the domain, the 
ruined palace, the ancient church, and the pretty 
little river that wound through the valley on the 
sloping side of which t^e town Btoo(l, Rath- 
minster presented a very pleasing and picturesque 
appearance. Of one good thing time had not 
deprived Rathminster, namely, its excellent 
^hool ; a school sufficiently well endowed always 
to secure the services of a competent head-master ; j 


and at which the sons of the gentry, the trades- 
people, 'and tlie farmers in the Neighbourhood, 
togethet wdth some twenty or thirty board^^ 
received a thoroughly good education. It was 
partly on account of the school that I had como to 
Rathiidnstcr. My father, who had been in the 
merchant service, had been drowned at sea. My 
mother had survived him but a few years, leaving 
ma at ten years old an orphan, alone iu the world, 
without brother or sister, or any near relation 
excep.t an aunt, my mother’s sister. This aunt, 
Mrs Pearson, was a widow, living in Rathminster, 
wdicrc she owned one or two of the houses ; and 
where, by keeping a book and stationer’s shop, she 
was able to add sunicthing to the small income she 
derived from her rents. To her, therefore, I went 
upon my mother’s death, having no other home ; 
and Rathininsler School olfering to me, as a day- 
hoy, an education such as elsewhere, and with the 
means my parents^ had left me, would have been 
quite out of my reach. Mrs Pearson having no 
son of her own, and only one daughter, Annie, 
about a year younger than myself, made a son 
of me, and was as kind and loving as any mother 
could have 

About a mile nut along one of the rdkds leading 
from Ratlimiiister, or about half that distance if 
you took the path leading tlirough the churchyard, 
ihcre was a pretty little farmhouse, with "some 
trees about it. In front there was a garden, with 
flower-beds and walks bordered with box, and a 
few shrubs and fruit-trees at each side. A broad 
and neatly cut hedge of thorn and hcccli mixed, 
separated tlie garden from the road. And through 
some silver lirs at one side of the hous(?, which hid 
the farm-buildings heliind, and along that side of 
the garden,^ there ran a little brook, wliich the 
high-road crossed by means of a rather picturesque 
ivy-covered bridge, just opposite the house. The 
house itself was a mther small two-storied house, 
with a rustic porch and hay-wiudow, and three 
small windows in the story ahovg. It would have 
been a plain-looking house but for porch aiiff* 
trcllis-wurk, and the creepers with which its front 
was ornamented. As it was, covered with climb- 
ing-plants, with its well-kept garden, neatly-cut 
hedge, the grove of firs, and the little brook, 

‘ The Cottage,’ as it was called, presented a very 
pleasing and comfortable appearance. 

The owner of this house was Farmer Stockdale, 
a hard-working careful man, w^ho was supposeil 
to have saved a considerable sum of money ; and 
had indeed the reputation of being somewhat of a 
miser. Avarice, how'cver, was not the old man’s 
ruling passion. Even to the end of his life, the 
love of money, which is usually supposed to 
increase with years, yielded at once before the 
nobler, though often injudiciously operating love 
of his only child. No w’isli the boy expressed 
but was gratified if possible by his indulgent old 
father, and no expense thought excessive if only 
it was supposed to minister to his sou’s ple.isure 
or advantage. Poor old man ! it was well he 
could not ste into the future, and that be did not 
live long enough to haye any doubts as to the 
prosnerity and nappiness in store fop his dearly 
tovea son. 

Robert Stockdale was like myself a day-boy at 
Rathminster School, and it was there I first saw 
him. He was about two years my senior ; a tall 
active lad, generally reckoned handsome; but 
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with a hard expression, or rather, as I bIk^uUI call 
it, want of expression in his sin^alarly dalk eyes. 
rSopiehow, I took a dislike to the boy fij|)iu the 
first, and so never became iiitiinate with him 
during the five years, we were schoolfellows. Of 
young Stockdalo in •his school-clays 1 h{\ve no 
occasion to speak; and 1 turn to a pleasanter 
subject, for they were pleasant days these old 
schoolboy days, bright and hopeful, and saturated 
with the freshness of life’s spring-time. 

And of all the sweet memories they bring to 
me, that of my lovely cousin Annie Pearson is the 
sweetest. A dear, bright, kind girl she was. I 
have no portrait of her ; but I need none ; better 
to' me than any portrait is my own recollection 
of that graceful figure and sweet and winning face. 
She was a delicate little creature) fair^^-like in her 
figure and her movements. 1 don’t think I was 
a romantic boy, and yet 1 remember that, as I 
watched the pretty child come stepping down 
some rocky path, or tripping with light little steps 
along some plank or fallen tree, 1 used to fancy 
that the ground scarcely felt her weight ; that tlie 
little feet that touched it so gently, perhaps need 
not touch it at all ; and that 1 should not be greatly 
surprised tb see her some time step daintily out 
upon the air itself. There was something too, it 
seemed to me, 1 don’t say fairy-like or elf-1 ike, but 
yet veiy strange and fascinating in the girl’s lovely 
face, where a glad and happy expression seemed to 
light up, as it were from within, a countenance that 
ivas of a grave and rather sad cast. The features 
themselves were regular and beautifully formed ; 
the mouth perhaps a little too large for perfection ; 
the complexion was fair and pale ; the hair a light 
brown, but shed with ruddy gold. The eyes, how- 
ever, were, I think, the most remarkable feature of 
her face ; it was their expression that first struck 
you when you saw her ; and it >vas the recollection 
of them that haunted you, when you looked at her 
no longer. They were dark gray eyes, very large 
and soft, and with a look in them as if they could 
*%e the wondroTis things of some unseen world 
around. 

Annie Pearson was, as I have said, an only 
child ; and when 1 came to live with Mrs Pearson, 
we became fast friends, and loved each other as 
brother amd sister, only with an aflcction perhaps 
the sweeter because it did not come of natural 
relationships but was the voluntary offering of 
each of our hearts. To Fairy>-<that was my 
cousin’s ^et name — I was devoted slave, before 
oui acqumntance bad ripened into many hours. 

. The country around Rathminster was very 
picturesque— hilly, almost mountainous, and well 
wooded. Half an hour’s walk would take one 
. to the foot of some steep hillside covered with 
natural oak, birch, and hazel ; and through these 
' rocky woodsi in the bright warm weather. Fairy 
and I used to wander, looking for birds’ nests 
or gathering hazel-nuts or bilberries as the case 
might be, always pleased and happy in each others 
company. In the long summer days when the 
school was closed for vacation, we used to make 
sdll longer excursions, taking our dinner with us. 
liien we would often make our way through these 
woodsy and out on to the open moorland beyond, 
and wander tl^i^ the long tufted heather, till 


1^ lengthy tiM with our walk, we would find some 
wsf spot where we might sit down almost hidden 
by the heath and himken and eat our dinner. 


And there we used to sit, with the warm sun and 
clear heaven above us, and rest ourselves, and 
talk, and listen to the eerie call of ibe curlew, the 
cry of some disturbed lapwing, or the mysterious 
bleating of some snipe describing its strange circles 
far out of sight in the clear blue overhead. Oh 
those glorious, dream-like, enchanted summer days, 
when the gohlen light of Paradise itself seems 
about you, and tho soft whispering air is ever on 
the point of revealing some sweet and wondrous 
secret, that Nature at such a time longs to disclose 
— would that hut one of them might conic back to 
me again ! and Fairy sit once more by my side, 
if only that I might tell her that those long-past 
days are not forgotten, and that somehow 1 have 
the hope that we shall meet one day where the 
light will bo yet brighter, and the secret Nature 
cannot tell shall be revealed. 

And here I shall mention an incident of the 
days when Fairy and 1 were children together, 
not bccauso 1 attach any importance to what 
occurred, for I do not. I would not have it 
thought for a moment that in iny mind it had 
any relation to subsequent events ; my conviction 
is that it had no such relation whatever, and 1 
should consider it quite childish and absurd to 
think otherwise. 1 mention the circumstance 
merely because it seems to me to throw some light 
upon the fanciful or imaginative side of Fairy’s 
character, because it is one of those incidents that 
in a peculiar way cling to iny Tccollectiou of the 
child, and because a casual allusion to it led to an 
important discovery many years alter. We had 
been playing together on an autumn aricrnoon in 
one of those rocky wootU not far front tlic town ; wu 
were at the niqjrgin of the wood, where there was a 
steep moss-covered rock, at the foot of which was a 
little well of clear cold water, w'hich came trickling 
out from a hollow in the rock. It was, I believe, 
a * holy well.’ Its romantic situation was pretty 
sure to gain for it such a character. Some way 
up tho rock W'as growing a little mountain ash or 
rowan-tree, its tiny branches bending with their 
load of scarlet berries. Fairy diose to have some 
of those berries, and so 1 cliiuhcd a good way up 
to gather them. When I reached the ground ngaiii, 
she said to me: ‘Torn, if you had fallen down 
there, you would have been killed.’ 

‘ Perhaps I might,’ I replied. 

^ And it >vould have been for my sake, vou know,’ 
she added. * 1 am sorry. I asked for the berries. 
Now, Tom,’ she continued, 'what if we were to 

a e ourselves always to be near and help one 
er in anv trouble or danger i 1 ’d like it so 
much ! Should you 7’ 

^0 nonsense^ Fairy!’ 1 answered. *1 shall be 
far away at se^ you know, and you will bo here 
at home. How could we do it 7 * 

*We might do it,’ she Siiid, Mn our prayers. 
Anyway, 1 should so like to make the promise; 
and this is just the place for it.’ 

There was no refusing her, of course. I shall 
not describe the curious ceremony that, under her 
directiom we performed, though 1 well remember 
it ; but I have often wondered at it, os well as at 
the strange satisfaction she seemed to feel when 
it was completed. 

It requires an effort to turn my mind away from 
those happy days ; but I must proceed. Vivid as 
the memory of them may be to me, and full of 
an interest such as 1 do not care to describe, thesf 
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Imve little i)lace, I feel, in tlie narrative of fact$i 
which it i» iny purpose to relate. 

My scliool-days came to an end when I was 
about fifteen. The Company in whose employ- 
ment my father had lost his life, offered me a 
lierth in one of their ships. I had always looked 
forward to the sea as iny profession, and was aware 
that such an offer would in all probability be 
made to me by a firm of owners ivho never forgot 
the fiuiiilics of those who had served them well. 
1 therefore left Ibithminster school ; my home, as 
I liad come to consider Mrs Pearson's house ; and 
hardest of all to part from, iny cousin Annie, and 
went to SCO. 

PHASES IN CANADIAN HOME-LIFE. 

To know people, one must have lived amongst 
them; no ‘Hying tour' suffices. The writer’s 
experience is tliat of a ten years* residence in 
Canada. There are some persons to whom the , 
name of tliat country conjures u]i no ideas but 
tliose of frost and snow, and to whom ice, furs, ; 
and frozen noses are its staple commodities. Put 
(Jaiiada is not always cold. As hot in summer as ' 
they are cold in winter, Canadian temperatures do 
not affcct the body so much as do the milder ones ! 
of English seasons. For some reason or other, 
Europeans do not for c-cvcral years feel the 
extremes of heat and cold in America in their 
true intensity, immigrants often working all 
through the severest weather witli roHed-iy? 
sleeves, to the wonder of the natives. The popu- 
lar ex]danation of this phenomenon is ‘ the thick- 
ness of old-country blood ;* but this is a point: 
in biology tliat must be left to Iheji^ecision of the 
doctors. The Canadian himself is a very chilly 
])erson, possessed, moreover, of very decided views 
upon the (piestion of his personal comfort ; his ' 
stove is first among his thoughts, the fuel jirobleni 
tiudirig solution in immense stacks of ‘cordwood,* 
of which he is as proud as English people arc j 
of their hounds and horses. Diverse in kind as • 
in name, Canadian stoves are marvels of con- 
struclive genius ; yet one ilefcct they all have — ■ 
they arc not adapted for roasting. Paked meats . 
are the rule, together with stewed dishes of many ■ 
sorts, whilst the inevitable tomato is served up 
in one form or another at meals. Very good when 
stewed, or sliced and eaten with vinegar, few new- 
comers relish them picked fresh from the shrub 
and eaten raw — a common practice with Cana- 
dians ; yet they are said to cure the livcr-com- • 
plaint, a disease which is very prevalent in hot - 
climates. I 

A dire foe of the kitchen as well os of the ' 
k domestic dispensary is the tomato-worm, as well ! 
he may be, lor he is poisonous, and has the deaths 
of inoffensive people upon his conscience. Worse 
still, in a commercial sense, is the Colorado potato- 
beetle. Between them, they supply a very sinister 
phase in the domestic life of Canadians. Up with 
the first dawn and away to the fields, is the hard 
lot of thousands of women and children. You ask 
tliein whither they go. ‘To catch potato-bugs.’ 
After some hours, you meet them upon their return 
carrying heavy pails, filled with a swanning moss 
of striped yellow-and-black beetles. These are 
drenched with petroleum, a liquid that speedily 
kills them. At sunset, the same process of exter- 
nflnation is resumed; and it is wonderful how^ 


when all have been apparently killed, fresh beetles 
spring ^p from reglyns uiiknovra, to take the 
places pf their deceased brethren, p » 

There arc other pests that help to make Canadian 
home-life unsettled and precarious, such as cater- 
pillars, which often devour ihc entire foliage of a 
fruit-tree in one day; and grasshoppers, which, 
however, keep chiefly to tlie prairie-lands. On the 
other hand, there are no large flocks of birds to 
w'reak havoc upon the orchard, for these find food 
and safety alike in the depths of the forest ; yet, 
as though Naturq designerl to make up for the 
absence of song-birds, bull-frogs and mosquitos 
combine in remlering the air vocal with not unplea- 
sant music. Busy, buzzing little intruder as he 
is, Ihfi mosquito does not spill much blood in the 
ordinary family circle ; but he is a terrible mis- 
creant in the swamps and new districts. The 
harm done by these pcsU is, however, counter- 
acted by the splepdid crops which are yielded 
in Canada. 

Very few Canadians ii*le saddle-horses ; ‘buggies’ 
in summer, and sleighs of various kinds in winter, 
being the conveyances in use. Nevertheless, there 
are good riilers in infiny districts ; but these ride 
bareback, 'saddles being expensive luxuries. A 
horse is to the Canadian a useful animal indeed, 
for he puts him both to plough and carriage ; Lard 
work telling less severely upon him than would 
inevitably be the case with our delicate, high- 
stepping English pacers. The merest boy-chilil 
knows how to harness and drive the pony ; nor is 
it easy for a stranger if he be ignorant of horse-llesh, 
to gain his juvenile esteem, in the newer dis- 
tricts, however, where no beaten thorouglifares 
yet exist, horses are not met with, the ox acting 
as an ctficiqnt sub>iitute. This patient animal 
makes his way over miles of rough ‘ corduroy' road 
without fatigue, where a horse would drop; nor 
docs ho mind swimming a river with a heavy 
load at his back, in case of need. 

It may be asked: ‘What is a corduroy road 
A primitive plan for the bridging of swamps where 
drainage cannot be adopted, and a very effectual 
plan ill its way. The lirst care of the road-con- 
structor is to fell trees and strip off the branches. 
These denuded trunks having been laid upon the 
swamp in the direction of their lengths, other 
split trunks arc placed across tlie in, and the inter- 
stices filled in with twigs, mud, and moss. 

The home of the settler is rich in proportion 
to the number of its available hands ; and each 
member of the family has his or her especial part 
to play at what is termed Hogging,' w'hich some- 
times reaches the diiiiensioiis of a * logging-bee,’ 
when neighbours come from great distances to help 
the owner of the land. Very important phases of 
life to the Canadian fiirmcr are the various ‘ bees^’ ! 
and differing as much in kind as in appellation. 
From the cosy ‘hooking’ and ‘quilting^ bees of 
the women, we ascend to the laborious ‘ building,* 
‘reaping/ and ‘stumping’ bees, together with 
many more; too long a list for enumeration. 
The ‘ suganing-bec,* however, is so joyous an 
occasion with the ;^oung people, that we feel 
tempted to explain its mysteries. ^ Useful as are 
the many species of Grass, the chief of which is 
the sugar-cane, North America- boasts possessi^ 
of a tree with great sugar-producing qualmes— the 
sugar-maple. Standing beneath the shelter of 
these graceful trees with the fierce sun beating 
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down, one may^race*every vein and fibre ihrougli 
the transparent texture of their foliage. Cleanly, 
'uvCrse to swamps, and liking );hc society (of the 
beech, only the choicest flowers and ferns arc 
allowed to grow withiir the maple’s gracious shade ; 
and if you want the 'company of the bright-eyed 
black squirrel and of the flame-bird, you must 
seek the maple-grove betimes. Thirty gallons 
of luscious sap is the average season's yield 
of a single tree when not tampered 'with ; hut , 
bruin, his long w^i liter's truQco at an end, comes . 
lean and hungry from his lair sometimes, pausing 
to lap the sparkling contents of the siigariiig- 
trough upon his way to the pig-pen. llored 
with an auger obliquely upwards to the depth 
of half an inch, the maple pours its sap into 
a wooden trough placed at its foot to receive it. . 
This saj) is collected every morning, juit into a j 
caldron suspended over a large fire, and boiled to . 
a sirup, which is kept constantly skimnied, and j 
supplied with new sap. Then the contents of the ' 
caldrons are strained, and once more rapidly boiled, ! 
preparatory to being poured into moulds. This last , 
operation calls for tlie * sugaiing-hee.' Young and 
old rexiaii • thither ; nor does Cunid omit to be 
present, dixiping his fal.d darts playfully in the ! 
good-wife's sirup, before launching them at the , 
hearts of rustic swain and simide maiden. ‘Sugar 
in. Spring; in Autumn, a riiij?,* is a proverb, 
derived from this pleasant gathering. | 

There are sterner features, liowcvcr, in the j 
lives of Canadian bush-settlers than the sugar- j 
ing-hee, for they have often to carry their grain ! 
forty miles to the nearest mill. Kuglishmen ' 
have their hardships to face in the duty of pro- j 
viding for their families ; but to run the gantlet 
of troops of hungry wolves in furtheiance of this 
duty, is not amongst their trials. Still, bush-lifu ; 
has its advantages, as it certainty has its pleasures. I 
Fish-spcariiig by torchlight supplies the liouscliold | 
with material which only requires to bo smoked | 
oiaver a wood-fire to furnish ample stores of pro- 
vision ; and this is supplemented by the spoils 
of the chase. If people would only eschew finery, 
they might live very well in the ‘hush;* hut 
truth to tell, the Canadian gravitates tovrards the 
cities, leaving the fresh immigrant to battle with 
untrimmed Kature. 

In the neighbourhood of the towns, where 
cleared farms, together with barn and house, may 
be bought for from one to five dollars the acre, 
life is shorn of the worst of its cares ; yet the 
harvest season being so brief, all hands must 
labour hard to garner in the grain, and wages arc 
always high. The relations existing between 
employer and employed are very primitive, espe- 
cially upon the farm, ‘Jack’ being ‘os good as 
bis master ; ’ dining with him, joking with him, 
and pocketing his wages with lordlv complacence. 
The same applies to the female ‘helps,* who enter 
upon a situation less with the view of attacking 
the hard core of the domestic difiiculty, than to 
assist in graciously lightening the burden of their 
hard-worked employers. Some toot is conse- 
quently necessary, in order to gain the good-will 
of the lair being who condescends to do the daily 
drudgery of a house for pay. There is this to to 
said on the other lude, that the ‘help* is in many 
cases probably the equal of her mistresi^ education 
coming within the reach of all classes. 

The spirit of speculation runs high in Canada, 


so that a man who is to-day plodding away at his 
trade, may by some lucky stroke become a man 
of means to-morrow. There was a hlacksinith, 
brother to a clever barrister, who had taken to 
bemoaning the hardness of the times: ‘Even 
horses w'ero growing parsimonious, not casting 
shoes enough to pay for the use of his beliows.’ 
A disappointed man, he did not flee the world and 
turn licrniit. In a few years’ time there was a 
blacksmith less in tho town, and a dentist more, 
for ho revenged his losses uiion Society by drawing 
Society’s teeth. There are to ho found in England 
amateur farmers in the persons of many clergymen, 
but the ‘ call * to the plough is with these more or 
less a sentiment. It is otherwise in Canada; 
cassock is often thrown clean aside, and tlist care 
ajqdied to tho eradication of thistles from the less 
stubborn soil, which had otherwise been bestowed 
upon the obdurate hearts of a parish. 

S]ieakiug of the minister, suggests that rite 
which it is his especial prerogative to coiisummatij 
— a rile easy enough to enact in the towns, but 
less BO in ilie bush. AVhere hospitality is the 
rule, and the advent of any guest a matter of 
interest, judge of the delight experienced by 
sundry ‘ iiarties’ when the minister arrives ! The 
uniting of a 3 'onng couple is indeed a iiliase in 
tho home-life of a scUlei‘'3 family ; nor nceil one 
tell how the best logs are thrown U[)on the 
liearth-lire, the best flitch of bacon lianded down 
from the rafters, the best whisky produced, and 
IJie best clothes brought out. 

To become a member of tho Dominion Pavlia- 
iiient is an honour coveted tliere as ardently as 
is its parallel honour in England, althougli not 
altogether froiu such disinterested motives, since 
there is a salary attached to the position ; more- 
over, the people's representatives are not always 
men of refinement, nor often of leisure. The 
hulk of the members of ])arliamciit arc, it is 
true, lawyers, and very clever men ; but some of 
the older settlers share tho honours and emolu- 
ments of the legislature, and these are, as a ruhi, 
illiterate. Cincinnatus periodically leaves the 

e l at his country's call and the crisp rust- 
f dollar-hills, to don the robes and role of 
senator, subsiding into civil life as quietly as he 
left it, at the close of tho session. 

A phase of Canadian home-life that must strike 
every observer is the absence of rest. All have 
views ahead ; few consider themselves settled ; and 
in most families there ia somebody of migratory 
bias, seeking liis fortunes perhaps in California or 
Illinois. Since one such character in a village 
leavens the whole— the return of tliose Canadians 
who had enlisted under American colours during 
the Civil War, also affected the status of nianyr 
rustic communities, and tended to develop a 
national sentiment. • ^ 

Tho Volunteer Militia is quite an institution, 
each hamlet having its Company, and a large 
force being yearly under canvas throughout the 
country. Although the military training involved 
is of a fur sev.erer kind than with the English 
Volunteer force, all branches of the coiiiiuu- 
nity are represented, and some very amusing 
effects are attained; as when Pat, the elected 
‘Cantin' of the local Company, orders to the 
‘right-about* hia employer, serving in tho ranks 
as full private. The period of annual drill 
is no unimportant phase in the life of the homo 
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circle, coming as it often does during the busy 
luiiTcst season, when the loss of a w'orking mem- 
ber is of great iiioineiit to a family ; and fre- 
quently, the women have thus to (ill the ijlacea of 
husbanils and brothers in the harvest-field. 

Whilst, spcakijig broa<lly, summer has but the 
two ’pliJises of 'work and sleep, winter olfers an 
endless round of festivity. The beautifully clear 
nights, witli floods of moonlight above and ho.-:l3 
of dianmnds beneath, present glorious sights to 
the eye of the rapid traveller by sleigh ! Over 
the cii^j) snow and glittering ice-crystals, mile 
upon mile, to the merry jingling of the bells, 
tlie prioiting liorses tlirowiiig from tlieir nostrils 
clouds of blue filcaiu ; whilst the white * wind- 
caves^ by llic road-side project their pink and 
o]^al roofs, from beneath whicli fairy cpieens iniglit 
at any moment he expected to emerge with star- 
tipjicd sceptres. You stop your team to listen, 
and the silence is unbroken. Let it, liowever, 
be an unusually bcvcm’c night, and you may hear 
the tree.s P])liLLing with the fr<j.st ; the fore.'^t fast- 
nesses emilting a noise like tliat of volley-firing ; 
for sounds can be lieard at great di.-itance.s in cold 
air. A wild creature— deer, boar, or fox — may 
cross your ])ath, liut not to harm y(ni. ]]\cept in 
the newer districts, wolves are not trouble 'om *, 
at anyrato not to a Well-organised shdgliing-pariy. 
Vet, not twenty miles JVoni tli«* wilier s jdaco of 
resideneo, the thriving city of Guelph, tlieic are 
wolvc.s ill abundance in a large tract of wa^te land 
known as Ijiilher Swamji, which do much liav^c 
with tlie slieej)- folds ; but they generally keep to 
I lie borders of tlieir domain, unless wlicii famished 
with an unusually severe winter. So on you 
spev'd, your iiicrry load of humauilf all mirth and 
i'lolic; for it is a.^'sumed you are one of a ^surprisc- 
paity* destined to make a pleasant phase in the 
iioiiie-life of the minister or the schnol-ieacher, 
the mod imporlaTit members of the community in 
rural Canada. AMiiclievcr it may be whom "ycfU 
design to honour, he will certainly condone the 
trouble you ]»ropo.se lo give him in taking siini- 
niary po<.=ies.Moii of liis house, tliruugii rc.spccL foi’ 
your kindly motives. 

Canadians, in sj)ite of their Aveakness for sur- 
prise-] lartics and Fleigliing-cxcursions, are no givat 
holiday-makers Avhere the disbursement of money 
is concerned. AVhile the English working-man 
is enjoying his trip to Margate or his ‘outing’ at 
the tea-gardens or ‘ Zoo,’ his kinsman on the other 
Bide of the Atlantic is ‘piling up the dollars' by 
assiduous daily routine. Ills chief holidays arc 
Dominion-day and the Queen’s birthday. Some- 
body has said that the Canadians are more loyal 
than the British—a superficial judgment not to he 
* made good upon deeper invcsligalion ; yet upon 
the latter of these two days, native patriotism, 
effervesce 111 in peals of bells and salvoes of artil- 
lery, leaves notliing to ho desired. The public 
games are of a somewhat mixed character ; for in 
one part of the grounds may be seen tlie ‘ noble 
Indian’ gaily attired in war-paint and feathers, 
playing his graceful game of Lacrosse ; whilst in 
auotlier is a group of stalwart Uighlandmcn, clad 
in kilt and tartan, engagnl in the s[)ort 8 of the 
Gael. German bauds are playing the airs of Vaier- 
land to the delectation of a ring of appreciative 
younjv critics ; whilst the Living Skeleton and 
Lady draw to their booths those for whom 
music hath no eliarms. Looked forward to with 


pleasure by young and old, tlu^e fe.slivals are 
importi/nt phases in Canadian home-life, scarcely 
rivallei^ by that qjther which occurs towards thff 
clo.se of the harvest -season, the Agricultural 
Show.! Held in rotation act the principal towns 
and cities, the Show is productive of much emu- 
lation both between individual exhibitors and 
even between towns. 

One pther feature of Canadian life AA'hich we 
notice in conclusion, is the facility Avliich the 
settler lias in removing his hou.se from* place to 
place. Ill England, wliatevcr may happen lo the 
furniture, it is a maxim that the hoiiui, Avhich is 
an Englishmans ‘castle,’ is fixed and immovable. 
Xot HO with the home of the Canadian, wliicli 
frequently is known to have clianged its locality 
between night and morning, transported upon 
rollers to some iiions convenient site. This 
feat can of course only be exercised upon wooden 
hoii.'^e.s, stone liousc.1 being as solidly built and 
upon as deeply laid foundations as any Engli.sh 
one.i. 


THE STORY OF THE LORD GEORGE 
GORDON RIOTS. ’ 

FiioM Frid.ay the 2d to Tliursday the Slli of June 
17>o, ‘the cities of London and AVestmimsler were 
delivered up for si.x day.s into the hands of a violent 
mob, to be ])liuidered at discretion.’ London, 
to quote Lord Loughborough, Cliief-jii.^slice of 
England, ‘was like a town taken by storm. Neither 
age nor sox, nor eminence of station, nor sanctity 
of character, nor even a humble tliough honest 
obsourlty, weie any protection agaiu.^t the male- 
volent fury and destructive rage of tlie lowest 
and wor.^l men,* No disturbance or riot of such 
magnitude had ever occurred in Englaiiii. Those 
which broke out in the reign of tlie Tudors and 
the Stuarts, and which bore a kindred rc.^emblance 
to this, were merely tuiiiultiiou.s gatherings that 
could be reckoned by hundreds; but here th'ii 
nnillitudo Avas in countless thousands. During the 
day the shops Avere closed except those in the very 
outskirts of the city, and at night fires were blazing 
forth in every direction. Nothing was done to 
check the ‘devouring clement but on the contrary, 
as if it were at the shrine of some heathbn idol, It 
Avas fed Avith spirits, Avith oil and Aviiie, Avith the 
costliest furniture, Avith the rarest of books, and 
Avilh the masteri)iece3 of art. Even the sacred 
emblems of religion Avere no protection, for Avith 
ruthless bauds churches and chapels Avcrc alike 
despoiled, and the sacred symbols carried in wild 
(iroeession through the streets. At the Houses of 
Parliament, the sessions Avere obstructed for several 
days, in consequence of the mob Inaviiig taken 
possession of the avenues that led thither. For 
the time being, London avos converted into a very 
Pandemonium. 

AYhat Avas the cause of these dreadful riots, made 
for evw memorable in Barnahy Budge ? — IIow did 
they come to pass ? — AVhy were tliey prolonged for 
eight days hi the centre of a great city, Avhere no 
means were Avanting, one would suppose, to pro- 
tect its citizens from such a terrible disaster f— 
are questions which one might naturally ask. It 
came to pass in a very simple luanuer.^ The 
country hod arrived at a period Avhen it was 
thought a matter of both justice and exjpediency, 
that some of the disabilities under which Boman 
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Catliolics Avere placed should be repealed. « And a 
Bill was accordingly brought in and puss^ both 
•SloMseB of Parliament without a single negative. 
Shortly afterwards, it was pronoi^ed to extend the 


Shortly afterwards, it was propoi^ed to extend the 
same relief to Scotland ; but no sooner had the 
report got abroad thaYi an alarm spread tlrough 


the country with lightning-like rapidity, and a| 
powerful agitation was set on foot to counteract j 
the proceedings of parliament. In London, bills ; 
and placards were dispersed calling upon the ; 
people to resist the i)rogress gf popery ; and Lord 
(Jeorge Gordon, Avho luul been the instigator of the ; 
movement in Scotland, was chosen President of the ; 
Protestant Association in London. On 20th May ; 
1780, a meeting was hedd at Coachmakers* Hall, j 
over which Lord George presided, and which was 
attended by a large concourse of his partisans. In I 
the course of the proceedings, ho made a long and 
inflammatory speech, in which he urged his hearers 
to carry a petition to parliament demanding the 
repeal of the obnoxious act He Avas ready, he | 
said, to lead them, but he AA’ould not stir unless j 
he had an amy of twenty thousand men to follow ! 
him. The speech was received with shouts of 
applause, apd it was agreed that on the 2d of June ^ 
this vast body of partisans would meet him at St ' 
George’s Fields and march thence to parliament 
Avith their petition. 

When the day in question arrived, and Avhile 
the followers of Lord George Avere massing them- 
selves at the place of rendezvous, the streets Averc 
becoming gradually deserted. From Tyburn to 
Whitechapel the shops Avere all closed, and save j 
at the Bank of England, no business aa’os being ; 
transacted. To the right and left, to north and : 
south, the ordinary bustle and noise of the big city ^ 
had given Avay to the breathless silcnc# of impend- < 
ing danger. At eleven, the hour appointed, Lord * 
George Gordon, Avithout a single companion or •' 
follower, advanced to St George’s Fields, and Avith | 
all the collected assurance of a general, issued j 
chis orders, hoAV they Avere to proceed, and Avhat 
route they Avere to take to reach Westminster. 
He divided his foIloAvers, Avho numbered about 
twenty thousand, into four great divisions ; and 
placing the Scotch last, he ordered one division 
to inarch to llie Houses of Parliament by way of 
London Bridge, another by Blackfriars, a third and 
fourth to follow him to the same destination over ' 
Westminster Bridge. As had been arranged, each ; 
man wore a blue cockade ; and at a given signal j 
this huge mass of humanity, made up of men of 
all gi'ades, but chiefly of the more discontented 
and rabid among the working-classes and labourers, 
combined with un enormous contingent of the 
tag-ra^ and bobtail of London, began its inarcb. 
No fife nor drum, not even a flag, preceded them; 
but at the head of each division was to be seen a 
man bearing a laige pole at the end of which was 
attached a scroll of parchment containing the 
signatures to the petition. On reaching the pre- 
cincts of the Palace at Westminster^a very differ- 
ent building from wliat it is to-day— this motley 
masB— whose numbers choked up all the spaces in 
St Stephen’s Green, tha Abbey Yard and Parlia- 
ment Street^ down to Whitehall Place— grew 
xestless. They had come for the express purpose 
of compelling the membeni of both Houses to bow 
to their will ; and as some of these gentlemen were 
seen pushing their way towardh St Stephen’s, the 
impatieijLce of the people began to vent itself in 


menacing cries, and from cries passed to violent 
measures. Rapid as lightning the contagion 
spread, till the Avhole crowd was electrified into 
action; and soon member after member (of par- 
liament) as he appeared Avas seized, the ‘blue 
cockade’ fixed to his hat, and himself ordered 
to shout ‘ No popery ! ’ and to swear that ho 
Avould repeal the ‘obnoxious act.’ As tlio mem- 
bers continued to press forward for Westminster 
Hall, they drew in Avith them in course of 
time a large bo<ly of the mob, avIio, being joined 
by others Avho had already taken possession of 
the Hall and expelled Mr Justice Addington 
and his guard of constables, crept upwards, each 
clinging to his follow, until they reached the 
A’cry lobby of the House itself. 

No sooner did Mr Justice Addington find him- 
self, as if by a miracle, out of the hands of the 
crowd, than he set himself with the utmost vigour 
to rouse the authorities to some sense of action 
and responsibility ; for these Avero looking with tlie 
utmost apathy on this mass of rascaldom growing 
more rampant hour by hour, and already proving 
destructive to both the persons and the property 
of the lieges. Addington Avas a man of courage 
and of prompt determination ; and had there been 
more ot his stamp at this critical moment, the riots 
might have been stamped out at the first outbreak. 
But his brother-magistrates appear to have hc(*n 
men of faint hearts, some of them ‘looking patiently 
on’ Avhile the Avork of destruction Avas in progress; 
Awhile others decamped at the very sound of 
danger. Having aroused ilie authorities to some- 
thing like alarm, they supplied him with a small 
body of caA’alry and a detachment of Foot-guanls ; 
and placing hii^iisclf at the head of the former, he 
led them towards Palace Yard, ordering the Foot- 
guards to proceed by a dilfcrent route to West- 
minster Hall. As he appeared at the head of the 
cavalry, he was received by loud yells of defiance 
from the crowd, accompanied Avitli bootings and 
hisses ; but fortunately lie retained his self- 
command, and taking advantage of a momentary 
lull, he said : ‘Wo are peaceably disposed towards 
you, and if you give me your word of honour to 
disperse, I Avill order the soldiers to go away.’ To 
this appeal he received a satisfactory reply, and at 
a word from him the cavalry galloped otf ; and 
upwards of six hundred petitioners, after giving 
three cheers for the magistrate, retired from the 
scene. 

Meantime, the Foot-guards Avere gradually but 
steadily forcing their way towards Westminster 
Hall, where a scene of an extraordinary kind was 
bciim enacted in the House of Commons. Tho 
Speaker had taken his seat, and, considering what 
was going on outside, thero was a very full attend- 
ance of members. The attention of the Houso 
had for some hours been occupied Avith debates 
concerning the mob, who were now in possession 
of all the galleries and avenues leading to tho 
House, and were pressing hard to make an 
entrance into the sacred precincts of the legisla- 
tive chamber itself. All this time Lord George 
Gordon, full of excitement, kept running betAveen 
the Houso and the top of the gallery-stairs, Avhcnco 
he harangued the people and informed them of 
the bad success of their petition. Tliis went on 
till Colonel Gordon, a relative of his Lordship, 
exclaimed to Lord Geoige ; ‘ If you bring your 
rascally adherents into tue Houso of Commoift, 
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the moment the first mnn of them enters, I will 
plunge my sword, not into his body, but into 
yours.* 

This threat, deeisive as it was, did not sulfice to 
bring Lord (ieorg**. to reason, whereupon another 
relaliyc, CJcneral Conway, rushing up to him, cried 
in a voice that iniglit ije lieard l)y the mob out- 
side : * Lord Ceorge, I am an old soldier, and let 
me tell you if any attempt is made by your people 
to enter the House, they will be rcbistcd by men 
who liavc come here with a determination to 
upliold the dignity of this House.* 

On hearing this threat, the mob yelled out, ‘We 
will repel force by force,* and pushing still onw’ard, 
with excitement gained another step of vantage; 
and pu^hi^lg and forcing their way still onward, 
they at length gained the lobby of the House, 
liurd Ceorge had gone back in the meantime 
to his seat in the House, where lie was still 
wailing anxiously and nervously to bring up bis 
petition. At length an opportiinily ior doing 
so arrived, when he rose and said lie had before 
liiiu a petition signed by one hundred and twenty 
tlioiisaiid of His Majesty’s subjects, praying for a 
repeal of tlm Act passed last session in favour 
of lloiiiaii Catholics. He moved to have the 
petition brought up, aud leave was accordingly 
given ; wdicii Jiord Ceorge again moved that it be 
leforred to the consideration of a Cuiiunittee of 
the whole House. Lut when the House came to 
divide on the motion, it was found impossible to 
do so, as the lobby was crammed with a dense and 
tumultuous crowd, who prevented the inembors 
from cither coming in or going out ; and the help 
of the Cuards had to be obtained to clear the 
lobby, which was dune with some dilTicidty. The 
motion w’as lost by one hundred and niiiety-two 
votes against seven* ! 

The debates that ensued in the House have now 
little interest; hut outside the ualls, tlic pco]ile 
still gathered and clamoured as at the iii-st. At 
tlie door of tlie House there was licard the hum 
and \)\m of angry voices, the shullling of feet, the 
straining of the doors os if they were about to fall 
asunder under the weight of those >vlio were try- 
ing to force an entrance, and the opposition they 
received from the few olliciuls who still stuck to 
their posts ; w'hile from Palace Yard could he heard 
such uproarious huzzaing and shouting, yelling and 
liooting, as if the whole population liad been at 
once seized with a fit of madness. The Guards 
liad again to be called into rociuisition, and Palace 
Yard was cleared of the mob. Then began the 
i earl III work of the infuriated crowd. Separating 
themselves into different divisions, the multitude, 
after quitting Palace Yard, hastened to different 
(]uarters of the town to molest, destroy, and extort. 
Some of them rushing off to Duke Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, set fire to the Itoinan Catholic chapel 
aituated in that iicighboiirlioud ; while another 
baud hasteiiing to Golden Square, demolished the 
lloinan Catholic church in Warwick Street The 
military were sent for ; but before they appeared 
on the scene the buildings were a heap of ruins. 
The night passed away in comparative quiet ; but 
oil the following day, wlitch was Sunday, a large 
number of the rioters collecting at Moorfields, 
where many houses of Homan Catholics were 
situated, proceeded at once to strip them of their 
lariiiturc, and to burn them. They despoiled 
chapels of their ornaments and decorations, and 


having knocked down the altars, a^d torn u]) tho 
pews, jAilpits, and benches, made bonfires of the 
waste. I 0 > 

Tlie next day, para^ling the streets with such 
oriiaiinints and decorations’ as they had saved 
from tlie file, they carried these abroad in mock 
])rocession to Welbcck Street, >vherc Lord George 
resided, and having displayed them before his 
house, they burned tlieiu in the adjacent fields. 
Another gang had in the meanwhile hurried on 
to AVappiiig, and a third to Ka«t Smithfief I, where 
they committed fearful outrages and destroyed 
more Catholic chapels. Then the mob rushed to 
Holborn, one of the principal tborougb fares of 
London, wlicrc one of the first buildings selected 
for destruction was the famous Langdale Distillery. 
This the mob ransacker], savagely destroying every 
article of furniture williiii it ; and coming at last 
upon the casks of spirits, of which there were 
several hundreds, they cut and hewed them with 
axe and crowbar, and dashed the contents into the 
street, where the spirit rushed along like a stream, 
and was caught up everywhere in ]>ails aiid buckets 
— even hats and shoes being used by the mob lor 
the purpose. The consequence was that many of the 
rioters fell dead on the sjiot, much of what they 
had recklessly swallowed being unrectified spirits. 
In the course of the afternoon they attacked 
Newgate, and instantly demanded the release of 
the prisoners ; and on this being refused, they 
battered the doors and entrances to the jail with axes 
and sledge-hammers, smashing the windows, and 
throwing firebrands into the interior. The pierc- 
ing screams of the terrified prisoneis, who expected 
every inalant to be scorched to death, combined 
with the ytdling and shouting of the mob out>idc, 
made n]> a stone that was frightful in the e.\tremc. 
From this prison alone three hundred prisoners 
were set iiee, and among tiicm four murderers 
lying under sentence of death. 

It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the 
terrible liavoc worked in Londua during tbesf\ 
days of lawless rapine and riot. Many private 
duellings of public men were gutted and burned, 
among these being the house of the Lord ChaiieA^llur, 
and the splendid mansion ot the Earl of Mansfield, 
wliose extensive and costly library of law books 
was lorn up into fragments and then immed iu 
heaps. A few days altcrwards, when his Lordship 
stooil up in the House of Lords to explain the law of 
treason to his brother-peers, he was reduced to the 

E ainful necessity of saying : ‘ I have not consulted 
ooks ; indeed 1 have no books to consult.* 

While the work of destruction was still going on 
at Lord Mansliold’s, a inagiatrato arrived with a 
detachment of Foot-guards, and after reading the 
Riot Act, the order w'as given to fire. Some of the 
soldiers detesting xvork of this kind in cool blood, 
hesitated ; but fourteen of them obeyed the word of 
command, and several men and women were shot 
and othei's badly wounded. Again tho order was 
given to load and fire ; but the men must have 
fired over the lieads of the people, for the dis- 
charge wasVithoiit effect. Tliis only emboldened 
tho mob, who, taking advantage of the compunc- 
tion shewn .towards them by the military, pro- 
ceeded to renew their work of destruction. About 
the same time, another portion* of tho mob began 
to storm the prison at Clerkenwell, the prisoners in 
which thev released ; and then rushing on to the 
toll-houses' oil Blackfriars, Southwark, and London 
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Bridgoa, they demolished the buildings and scat- 
tered the money broadcast/ Then ndoptirijg a new* 
'fonn of intimidation, they se^it printed | notices 


and Cheapsidc, were thick with desperadoes %vho 
went about anned with bludgeons, pitchforks, crow- 
bars, iron rods wTcnched from area railings, and 
cleavers snatched from the butchers’ stalls, or any 
other implement they could lay hold of, which 
could serve them as a weapon of attack or destruc- 
tion. Armed with these, they set the law at 
defiance, and frightened those who refused them 
anything, into instant compliance. 

Being driven off from Lord Mansfield’s house, 
the mob set out towards the Bank. This was, 
however, one of the few places which the authori- 
ties took the precaution to protect with an efiicient 
force. A body of Foot-guards -^vlio had been sent 
there early in the day, surrounded the building — 
which wa% not so gigantic as it is now ; and to 
check the sudden oii-riisli of the moh, bodies of 
cavalry were stationed in the by-strocts running 
towards the Bank. Presently, a noise sounding in 
the distance like a great whirlwind was heard 
approaching nearer and nearer. It was the noise 
of the coming multitude, who broke out at what 
is now Moorgate Street, and, like a tremendous 
torrent, seemed likely to sweep everything before 
them. At the word of command and after the 
Riot Act had been read, the cavalry stationed 
near the spot wheeled to the front to dam the 
passage of the mob ; but man and rider fell back 
before its tremendous rush, the troopers using 
the flat of their swords here and there, and giving 
slight flesh wounds on the most feiituresome, 
in hopes thereby to intimidate the mob. But 
the love of money coupled with that of destruc- 
tion was too strongly ingrained in the rioters to 
make them give way under a few scratches. 
They were possessed with the idea also that the 
Mayor was rather for than against them, and that 
the soldiers only required a little friendly en- 
couragement to make them desert in a body. 
"While some, therefore, were ejaculating ' Shame ! 
Shame !’ nr crying out, * You won’t kill the same 
flesh and olood as yourselves ’ another party made 
a desperate charge Ull they almost gained the ring 
of infantry posted near J;he Bank ; then the word 
* Fire !’ rang out, and the soldiers, who now began 
to feel that forbearance was onlv taken for fear by 
the crowd, fired this time with deadly precision. 
The volley went straight into the crowd, and 
before its smoke liad vanished or before its echo 
died among the surrounding buildings, the huge 
mob reeled, staggered, and fell back discomfited, 
some with their faces downward to rise no more ! A 
number, gathering themselves together, made yet 
another charge, and then another at various points 
of the building ; but dashed upon bjr the cavalry, 
and clubbed at close quarters by the infantry, they 
at last decamped in a body, leaving their dead and 
wounded to be looked after by the sollliers. This 
was the first and last attack upon the Bank of 

The work of destruction throughout the city 
still went on. From one spot alone, no less than 
six and thiity.iires could be seen blazing at one 
time in different quarters of London. At a short 
distance off, jnst beyond Holbom Bridge— now 


considerably altered and spanned by the viaduct- 
stood the walls of Newgate still red with heat, and 
sending up dense clouds of smoke from its midst. 
In the direction of the Temple were the Fleet and 
King’s Bench prisons, blazing red against the mid- 
night sky ; and beyond them were New Bridewell 
and the toll-gates on London, Southwark, and 
Blackfriars Bridges, still on fire. Everywhere 
clouds of red flame were rolling upwards, succeeded 
by dense volumes of smoke tlirough which forked 
gleams broke out now and again like lightning, 
ns fresh houses were added to the general con- 
flagration. 

Those whose houses had escaped the dire ven- 
geance of the mob, trembled os they beheld the 
terrible spectacle around them, for imagination 
carried them back to wdiat history had recorded, 
and they began to feel that the Great Fire of 
London was about to bo repeated. There were 
thousands of people turned out of hearths and 
homes. During these terrible niglits, fathers with 
children clinging to their sides, and mothers with 
babes at their breasts, were running from street to 
street seeking fbr sbeltcr, and carrying with them 
such effects as they sought most to preserve. 
Children WTro snatched from their parents’ hands 
by these successive tides of human beings, and 
crushed to death or trampled under foot. Many 
who could not succeed in getting shelter cast 
away the heaviest of the goods with which 
they were burdened, and made straight for tbc 
open country, looking back only at times on the 
place they had abandoned as unothcr Gomorrah, a 
doomed and burning city. 

Had vigorous measures been taken at Hie first 
outbreak of the mob, there is no doubt these 
horrible depredations would have been checked 
without much difficiilty. But both the government 
and the civic authorities seemed to act as if they 
disbelieved in the possibility of a disturbance in 
London growing to the proportions it assumed. 
At last the government was roused to a sense of 
action. The king issued a proclamation in which 
he warned his loyal subjects to keep away from 
these gatherings on iiain of being treated as 
rioters. Despatches were sent post-haste to the 
different regimental stations, Buinmoning their 
instant presence to London, and soon the infantry 
of the line and the militia came pouring in from 
various quarters. All the principal thoroiighfarea 
were barred with chains drawn across them, to 
check a sudden rush of the multitude ; and the 
Tower itself possibly since the days of the Stuarts 
had never seen itself in better fighting trim ; 
guns were shotted and pointed down the main 
approaches, the drawbridges were raised, two 
regiments of artillery were fully equipped for duty, ' 
and every preparation was made for a vigorous 
defence. 

Fortunately, none of these vast preparations 


were put into full requisition, for after a few sharp 
and decisive conflicts this dreadful outbreak was* 
at length subdued and stamped out under the 
iron heel of a military force. The streets were 
cleared by the militia, who performed the duty 
now done by our well-organised police ; peace and 
tranquillity were once more restored ; and the 
citizens of London, awakened as it were from a 
frightful dream, fell gradually into their accus- 
tomed ways. % 

Lord George Gordon, the originator of the evil, 
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had been apprehended on the 8th of June, and 
having been committed for high treason, was 
taken to the Tower, being escorted thither by the 
largest array of military that was ever seen to 
enter its gates with one single prisoner. If he 
had pjreviously chosen to make liis escape, he had 
ample opportunity; but no such notion appears 
to have entered liis licad. In any other country, 
and under similar circumstances, lie would possibly 
liavo lost his life with but little legal ceremony ; 
in this case, however, Lord George was not tried 
till February of the following year, and then, after 
a most careful and patient investigation, he was 
declared not guilty, on the ground that there was 
no proof of his liaving called out the multitude 
‘ with any traitorous or unlawful intent/ After a 
comparative retirement of about seven years, he 
got himself once more into difficulties by writing 
a violent pamphlet against the Queen of France. 
For this imprudence he was indicted for libel and 
found guilty, lie escaped abroad, but after a time 
was discovered and brought back to London, where 
ho was condemned to a long confniemeut, in the 
course of which he died in 1703. 


ANCIENT ULTKIALS IN ORKNEY. 

The picturesipic island of Ilousay, in the Orkney 
group, hore no inconsiderable part in early Northern 
history. Hero Jarl Sigurd the Viking had his 
sironghold; and here, wo read in Iho Orkney wrja- 
i>aga, Earl Paul Hakonson of Orkney was seizctl 
on the shore by Swein the Viking, son of Asleif, 
and carried off to Athol in 1136. The spot bears 
the name of Svveindrow to this day ; and seven 
hundred years after the event, a sword, supposed 
to have been uscitl in the struggle, was turned 
up by the plough. Standing-stones, underground 
liouses, and tumuli are found in Ilousay in con- 
siderable numbers. The valley of Sourin, v/liich 
divides the island cast and w'cst, seems, from 
chance discoveries in the past, to be rich in sucli 
ancient remains ; and last autumn sonic researches 
were made in tumuli on the Conpioy fiirm, a short 
notice of wdiich appcareil in the Scotman of 23d 
October. 

The spot where the explorations were made is 
a singularly beautiful and peaceful one. A wide 
amphitheatre of hills shuts out all view of the sea, 
save to the eastward, where a glimpse is visible, 
with Egilshay, lilday, 

And islands that together lio 

As quietly as s])ots of sky 

Among the evening clouds. 

Were it not for the dull roar of the Atlantic, heard 
over the northern hills, one would scarcely think 
the land was sea-girt. About half-way up this 
valley may V*o seen a group of five grassy mounds 
close together, the lai]gcst about five feet high, and 
fifty feet hx circumference ; the smallest only a 
little above the level. On being opened, each 
mound was found to contain a stone coffin or cist 
of the ordinary type, formed of six flat stones, and 
averaging two and a half feet by two feet, and 
one and a half feet in depth. These cavities 
were partially filled with a heap of fine black 
aalies, mixed with calcined fragments of bone, all 
the surroundings being clearly fire-marked. The 


most interesting discovery, however, was that of 
an oval* shaped urn ob ‘pot’ in Uio cUt of the 
largest mound, heaped with ashes and bones, aAd* 

resting mouth upwards. The urn measures 

diarnett^ of mouth nine and three-quarters by eiglit 
inches, height seven and a quarter inches, diameter 
of base four and a half by three and lliree-quarter 
inches, thickness averaging a quarter of an inch. 
The greatest care was necessary in extricating it, 
as it was cracked in several places ; \[ut it was 
secured in fair presentation ; an»l along with several 
bone sjjcciniens, j.s now placed in the Antirpiarian 
Museum, Edinburgh. The ashes in all the cists 
were most carefully searched, in the hope of finding 
some articles not unusual in such interments ; but 
in vain ; nothing but ashes and bone fragments 
remained. It was indeed strangely difficult, gazing 
at these insignificant relics, to connect them in 
any way avilh the touc-h of death ; the lapse of cen- 
turies, no less than the purifying flame, had bo 
completely rubbed them of even the semblance of 
dcciy. 

Taking the general appearance and situation of 
these mounds into consideration, it seems, even at 
first sight, a not unlikely supposition tliat they con- 
stituted the burial-place of a family. The absence 
of any large tumulus or cairn over the cists again 
favours the idea, as additions could then he made 
from time to time without much disturbance ; 
althoiigli there is no evidence existing as to the 
length of time between the first and last of the 
five interments. This hypothesis, if not altogether 
in accord with antiquarian testimony, is at least 
not contradicted by it. Sucli ‘small local ceme- 
teries’ arc not uncommon in Scotland; and some 
v**ry interesting examples have been found in 
Fife, MiJ-Ijatliian, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and other 
counties, although belonging probably to a much 
earlier age. Some of the Fife urns having been 
found somewhat richly ornamented, it has been 
considered as likely that they belonged to some 
family of distinction who resided and had inlluence 
in the neigh boiirliood of their site. 

It is eviilent, however, that in an inquiry of 
tins kind W'O arc, even at the ouUet, on disput- 
able ground ; and from the remarkable scarcity in 
Nortiiern cists of idcntifying-rclics, such as ghiss 
beads and other ornaments, weapons* &c., tbe 
question of their history resolves itself in most 
cases into a balance of mere probabilities. At this 
stage, in truth, we would fain allow Fancy to 
weave the web of the uncertain past, and people 
this fair valley with an imaginary race. Our day- 
dream would be unvexed by disputes regarding 
Norwegian or Celtic origin, and free from the 
painfully commonplace fiicts and barbarous traits 
of these early timcB. 

^ These burials, says our antiquarian Mentor, are 
avithout much doubt Norwegian, belonging to the 
later Iron Age, which we may place between 700 
A.D. and the close of the eleventh century ; the 
identifying link in this cose being the inateiial 
of the cinerary urn— steatite or soapstone— from 
a block of •which the urns have been generally 
hollowed out with an iron chisel. Such eteatitio 
urns, sometimes inverted over the gathered ashes 
after cremation, soinetimos lieaped lull with them, 
are plentiful in Norway, hut rare in Scotland, and 
only found in tlie latter in the area occupied by 
the Northmen. They prove also, we regret to say, 
to have a more prosaic and homely origin than 
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we had assi^i^id to them in our ])oetic{il reverie. 
We had pictured them a»i skilliilly fa^ihioned by 
Idving hands to contain tl^e remains of the 
de]mrted ; but it acems they liad ‘ contrived a 
double debt to pay/ being priniarilv empfoyed as 
culinary pots in domestic use ! This, wer fear, is 
unquestionable, many of tlie Norway urns, and 
some few in Scotlnml, having iron rims with iron 
bow handles arching tlie mouth, like a modern 
cooking>pot. 

It may be imagined that jve would gladly have 
been spared these unromantiu details ; and in fact, 
niter this disenchantment, we forbore to inquire 
too curiously regarding the smallest cist — scarcely 
so large as a page of this JoMr??ai— and which 
the feminine judgment of our party persisted in 
regarding as the grave of a child — the receptacle 
of its cinerary urn. AVe secretly doubt its being 
anything of the kind, but fear to inquire regarding 
it. Let us Tidain, at all events, one poetical idea 
associated with our discovery ; and with it let us 
close this record — this glimpse of long .ago — and 
after reserving as many of the relics .as will satisfy 
our antiquarian friends, carefully replace the rest. 
Perhaps ^far off, in summers which we shall not 
Rcc/ they may come again to light. Meanwhile, 
in the w'ords of Bryant : 

Their share, in all the pomp that fills 

The clFcnit of the siiinmc^ hills, 

Is, that their gteaves are green. 


rUECAUTIOXS AGAINST FIRES. 

Ill tre.ating of fires and the best methods of 
cxtipguisliing them, the Tisxtile Manufacturer says : 
* We are fully aware that in spite otMlie best care 
that may be exercised to prevent the outbreak of 
fires, they will occasionally occur. It may, there- 
fore, not be amiss to consider briefly how best to 
deal with them in their early stages. Of course 
when once lire has got firm hold of such com- 
bustible elements as generally constitute our mills, 
it is simply unconquerable, and all that can be 
done is to coniine its ravages. But by proper 
appliances and some presence of mind, much may 
be accomplished in the early stages, and many 
fires may*be prcvciilcd going beyond that point. 
Every mill ought to be funiished with ample 
appliances for dealing with the first stages of a 
fire. These should consist of a number of buckets 
filled with water, placed in some prominent posi- 
tion, easily accessible from every part of a room. 
Besides these, in every room there should be at 
least one extincteur or hand-pump ; if the latter, 
the buckets will form a ready reservoir of water. 
In the initial stage of a fire, before anything has 
got heated beyond the burning material, we are 
disposed to think that a spray noz/.le is the most 
atfective in subiluing the fiamea The water is 
oasily distributed and every drop fully utilised ; 
whereas with the jet nozzle a great quantity is 
inevitably wasted. When this is the case, it is 
exceedingly unfortunate, as for the first few 
minutes there is apt to bo a scarcity, when every 
drop is of almost inestimable value, and most 
precious moments are comparatively lost, during 
which the fire is strengthening its hold. In order 
to test efficacy of a spray nozzle, Jet any of our 
readers provide a quantity of wood-shavings, and 
a g^rdm watering-can of two or three gallons 


cap-icity. Arrange the shavings so as to represent 
textile raw materials under any desired circum- 
stances, light the pile, and give the lire as much 
time to get hold as would be required to raise an 
alarm and get ready appliances into action ; then 
coinincnce the efibrts to extinguish it, noting tiiiio 
and effects. Repeat the experiment with a jet 
pipe, which can be formed by removing the rose, 
and compare the results of the trials. VVe think 
it will be greatly in favour of the former. Neces- 
sarily, these experiments will be nil the more 
satisfactdVy and instructive if made with the actual 
material appliances that ivould be useil in the con- 
tingency. If these means are availed of with 
prom latitude and coolness, many a fire would be 
brought nmler control and extinguished that for 
want of them becomes a disastrous coiiflagraiion. 
Such arrangements are, however, only of avail 
probably during about fifteen minutes after the 
breaking out of the mischief.’ 


S 0 N 0. 

Within these ejes, a brighter hue 
Is beaming than from skies of blue : 
Within these chocks, soft beauty glows 
More radiant than the summor ro.se. 
Thy voice with sweeter music ’s liiing, 
Than trills upon the skylark’s tongue : 
And odours kiss that rosy mouth, 

More fragrant than the sunny South. 


But Lady fair, these cye.s of blue 
Old Tiind’’will dim with Sorrow’s hue : 

And o’er the clicek that beams so bright, 
The clouds of Ofrief W'ill spread tliclr bliglit. 
The voice whoso every woni is song, 

Will fade, and cliarm no more ere long : 
And from these ]ip.s, sad gentle Dcn!.!i 
Will woo away tiic fragrant brcalli. 


And when dull Time his lines of enre 
Has left on one who once wna fair, 

The tcnd’rest thoughts of light and lovo 
Will wing to thee from Heaven above. 

And though thy beauty’s charms depart. 

Thou wilt bo ever fair at luart ; 

So odours, 'when tbo rose is dead, 

Still live within the bloom it shed. 

BoBEIIT LuK CAUrOKLL. 
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A FKW WORDS UPON MARRTAGE 
CUSTOAia 

It lias often been remarked that England more 
than any other country rejoices in a distinct 
Middle Cla?s. Within itself, the gradations from 
one boundary to tlm other of this class are almost 
infinite, and of later years a subdivision has 
been attempted by the term ‘Upper’ or ‘Lower’ 
being prefixed to ilie i»hrase. This elastic Middle 
Class is constantly feeiling the aristocratic ranks to 
which it docs not itself pretend to l)j?long, and is 
as constantly recruited from a lower stratum of 
society. It is the very backbone of the country — 
a fact it rarely forgets -but is not without its 
weaknesses. One of these is its persistent aping of 
the manners and customs of the class above itself. 

This is no new fault of human nature ; it iniust 
have been at anyratc displayed in the Elizabethan 
age, or Shakapcarc would not have declared by 
tlie mouth of Hamlet ‘ that the toe of the peasant 
conics so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe.* Vet never, we think, was the weakness or 
fault-call it which you will — more rampant than 
at the present day ; and notably it shews itself 
in lavishness and love of display, in following 
the reigning fashion however senseless that may 
be, and especially in the tiresome and extravagant 
ceremonials which too often take place on the 
occasion of its weddings. 

» It is a right and natural instinct which dictates 
that a certain amount of publicity should attend 
the Marriage Ceremony ; but surely if half-a- 
dozen witnesses are present, if the event is for- 
mally regislcvid, and afterwanls announced, the 
desired publicity may be considered established. 
We are sure that with sensitive young people, and 
perhaps still more so when bride and bridegroom 
are no longer very young, the formalities of the 
wedding-day are looked forward to with nothing 
short of dread ; while not a few of the guests, who 
being invited feel they must attend, would much 
xatliiir be spared the inconvenience and hurry and 
flurry of the whole aflair. 


Mere personal dislike of formal ceremonial is, 
however, of small account when compared with 
the temptation that our present manners and 
customs allbrd to incur unjustifiable expense on 
the occasion of weddings. Young ]»cople are 
' wonderfully gregarious, and even the hr Me herself, 
I iiiucli as she dreads the ordeal of a large party, 
' the multitudinous congratulations, and the embar- 
’ rassing compliments to which she must make some 
\ pretty reply — even ahe shrinks from the idea of 
I her Wedding being dilTcrent from the weddings 
of other peojde, and makes up her miml to bear 
' the brunt of whatever may happen, provided that 
things are all done in the usual orthodox fiishion. 
It is very well for people of large fortune to make 
a gorgeou.^ display, and entertain their friends 
fiuniptuonsly on any occasion that may form a 
I pretext for so doing ; such hosts have usually large 
houses and many servants, and it is quite possible 
to conduct the i'estivities with little or no incon- 
j venience of any sort. But probably the ‘ stylish ' 
wedtUng of which we are thinking is reported 
in the newspapers in the most circumstantial 
manner, and the description inflames the ihiagiii- 
ation of some worthy family who arc about giving 
up a daughter to the man of her choice. 

‘ What a lovely dress !’ exclaims a sister of the 
betrothed girl as she reads the account of Lady 
I Fanny Blank’s apparel. ‘ 0 mamma, it would 
just suit Ethel. Do listen.’ And then the girl 
reads with emphasis, the milliner’s jargon of satin 
and brocade, and ‘ point de gaze,’ and overlapping 
festoons, &c. ; and when she pants to take breath, 
the mother perhaps sighs faintly and replies : ‘The 
expense, my dear— remember the expense ! ’ 

‘ But her wedding-dress— it is to be her wedding- 
dress, mamma.’ 

‘ Too costly^ too costly,’ returns the mother with 
a shake of her head. 

‘But couldn’t Ethel have something like it?’ 
persists the girl; ‘it is just in her style; she would 
look lovely in it, I know.’ 

The mother who ‘hesitates’ in the matter of a 
daughter’s bridal-dress is pretty sure to be ‘lost.* 
The fatal paragraph too often does its cruel work, 
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and the cosily iiUra-fosliiouablc dress is provided, 
which may possibly never be worn in its original j 
^ state after the wed^ling-day. Of course we are | 
speaking of the middle-class bride wild- does not 
begin her married Kfe where, in common parlance, 1 
her parents leave* olf. Lady-like, well-educated 
girls, quite capable of adorning any station to | 
which their husbands* talents and industry can 
raise them, often begin liousckceping on a com- 
paratively homely scale, with only one or two 
servants, and in a style qiiitc out of keeping with 
party-giving or gay visiting. In such cases the 
rich wedding-dress, though it may be carefully 
kept for a time on account of its sentimental asso- 
ciation, is very likely to be ultimately pulled to 
pieces and dyed some serviceable colour fit for 
ordinary wear. Not unfrequcntly the cost of it is 
lamented before the year is out. 

The sumptuous wedding breakfast, too, is a 
forced, unnatural meal. It Mtcn takes ])lace before 
the usual luncheon hour, and the gentlemen of 
the party at anyratc have seldom much appetite 
for it. * Then middle-class men, as a rule, attend 
weddings at some peraonal inconvenience. Their 
though^ are very often with the business they are 
neglecting, and "they hurry to their offices and 
counting-houses as soon after the meal as they 
decently can. At the breakfast there is rarely any 
sprightly general conversation ; the guests all seem 
rather afraid of hearing their own voices, until the 
time arrives for the set speeches. Jlow alike 
these all are ! Every bride that ever blushecV 
beneath her wreath of orange flowers, is a paragon 
of excellence ; every bridegroom that ever stam- 
mered forth his acknowledgments, is a thoroughly 
good fellow, not quite worthy of the treasure he 
has secured, but almost « 

We remember once being seated at a wedding 
breakfast very near the happy pair. There liad 
been the usual healths drunk, and quite as much ; 
champagne consumed as is good for anybody 
at one o’clock of the day. The laudatory, con- 
gratulatory speech had been made, and now it was 
the bridegroom’s place to rise and return thanks. 
He was a suflicieiilly cultivated, sensible, and 
usually self-possessed man ; but the situation wii-s 
apparently a little trying to liini. He wliispcred 
to hisVife, who was infinitely more composed than 
he — but then she had not a speech to make — 'Oh, 
what shall* I say ? ' 

‘ Thank them for coming,’ she promptly replied 
in the Fame low tone. And so he did in a short 
but neatly expressed manner. 1 have since thought 
this little prompting was typical of the true help- 
mate that wife has been to her husband. 

We are old enough to remember the time when 
the wedding ceremonies of the middle cla.sses were 
much less pretentious than they at present arc. 
A few near relatives and dear friends were probably 
invited for the occasion, almost certainly b^r W'ord 
of mouth instead of by printed or written invita- 
tion ; and the repast offered, though good and sub- 
Btantial, did not necessarily include expensive 
luxuries. In summer-time, white •muslin was no 
uncommon bridal-dress among prudent people, 
and bonnets were invariably worn by bride and 
biide’s-maids. Orange flowers were in favour, but j 
these were often removed from the bride’s bonnet 
before it was worn again. Nowadays, the wreath 
and large veil have become so usual, that we heard 
the other day of a rustic village maiden wearing 


them. How much wiser it would have been to 
make the best bonnet serve ! 

With regard to wedding-presents, we have long 
thought the customary display of them intense 
vulgarity. How frequently must it liappen that 
some trilling gift — trilling because of the donor’s 
sleiulcr purse— is weighted with deep affection ; 
while the massive piece of plate that has the place 
of honour on the show table, displays the giver’s 
wealth ratlier than his love ! The very essence of 
true generosity is surely to confer benefits without 
parading them. The Jews, we believe, generally 
marry early, without waiting for a large income, 
and wc remember hearing of a custom which pre- 
vails among them when two young persons are 
betrothed. The near relatives aiid friends meet, and 
arrange among themselves what prebciits shall be 
made, carefully avoiding repetitions, but planning 
that various articles should match. This is surely 
an excellent system, whereby a suporfliiity of 
butter-knives or a paucity of table-spoons is likely 
to be avoided. 

An increase in the number of bridc’s-maids is one 
of the innovations of modem times. Formerly one, 
or at mo‘«t two briile’s-maids were thought aiiqdy 
sufficient for the onerous duties of holding gloves 
and handkerchief and bouquet, aud tying up slices 
of cake, and directing cards. For those were the 
days when middle-class people did not pretend to 
have five hundred acquaintances, and did not find 
their friends too ' mimorons to remember. Un- 
dreamed of tlieii was the curt announcement, ‘ No 
card.s.’ Now, six bride’s-maids arc a quite usual 
number ; aud of course six bachelor friends must 
be invited, to give their arms to these damsels. 
Of course, q)so, tlio bridegroom must present six 
trinkets — generally lockets — to the young ladies. 
All very advantageous to the jewellers certainly, 
but often a great tax on the young husband with 
whom sovereigns arc not too plentiful. 

One curious thing w’c have observed, and that 
is, that however anxious they may have been 
before ilie occasion to do things in the customary 
style, the wedded pair often quickly repent of tlio 
needless expenditure that hits taken place. How- 
ever much tlic young wife may have been initiated 
into household affairs before her marriage, new 
knowledge comes on her surprisingly last when 
she holds the domestic purse-strings herself. Slic 
begins to understand ‘ what bills j)oor papa must 
have had to pay for tliat lovely breakfast, with 
its ices and confectionery, its choice fruit and hot- 
house flowers.’ In her heart of licarts she feels 
now that she would like the money to spend very 
differently. Of course we are s 2 )euking of that 
numerous class who marry as soon as they pru- 
dently can, and on means only just sufficient Jo 
keep up the appearances of their position. 

It is undoubtedly immoral to make marriage 
difficult and imprudent by artificial means ; but 
this is really what ostentatious weddings often 
da They give a false start to people with small 
incomes. Tlie numerous guests, feeling themselves 
in a measure chosen and privileged, cannot let the 
acquaintance, languish. Parties are given, and 
perha})8 the bride may wear her wedding-dress a 
few times after olL But if she docs she feels her- 
self the observed of all observers, aud probably 
much liner than any one else in the room ; one 
of the most miserable sensations a sensitive woman 
can have to endure in society. Every one Ifihows 
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liow in visiting one occasion leads to another/ and 
iiow incompatible inucli is with a slender 

income. 

Looking back on careers of w'bich we have 
seen the beginning, and a long course, sometimes 
indeed, the end, we cannot remember one where 
economy in early life lias been regretted. It is 
the period too at wliicli it is least difficult to 
exercise it. Wants increase as wc grow older, and 
the need of many indulgences wo cared little about 
in youth becomes anparciit. The claims of others 
upon us also usually multiply with lime. We 
remember one couj)lc-“thG bride the daughter of 
a professional man, the bridegroom precisely in 
the same station - who on their wedding tour of 
less than a month made a great hole in a hundred 
pounds- as they Ihcmsclvcs admitted— but wlio 
never could again be said to command such a sum. 
They were both really well-meaning, and in later 
years exercised seU'-dcriial with a good grace. But 
they luaile a wrong start, got a little behind the 
world even before the children— of whom there 
were many arrived; and tliey never were free 
from Avoildly cares again. ^J'lieira was a very 
pleasant house at which to visit, before by slow 
degrees the true state of tlieii* circumstances becumo 
known. Kind-hearted and hospitable, fond of 
society and buoyed up with hope that every new 
venture would tuni out ]»rds])eroiisly, they drifted 
on till, figuratively speaking, the breakers were 
ahead, h'riends and relatives came to the rescue ; 
but it was a sad story, and the sequel is hardly ' 
yet. 

No doubt it requires some resolution to make a 
dead sot against the follies of the age; and a 
dread of singularity is often consp’fouous in the 
young. Tt is amusing soniotiines to notice how 
frightened a young girl is— frightened is really not 
too strong a word— lest her dress should not be 
‘ what is woni.' No doubt the dread of singularity 
— a dread which is soiucwliat akin to modesty — in 
a great measure actuates the feeling; but at all 
times it is a wholesome thing to assert the right, 
and never more so ilinn when there is singularity 
in the act. 

In all ceremonials thei'e is a gi'cat deal in 
fashion ; and it occurs to us that if a few people 
of consequence would set the fasliion of simplicity 
in marriage ceremonies, they would be doing a 
great service to the comiiiunity. In many memor- 
able' instances the higher classes have afforded a 
noble fexaniplc by leaving instructions that their 
funerals should take idace without pomp or parade; 
and already wc see the good results which have 
followed, funerals among the middle-classes being 
as a rule much more simple than formerly ; mid 
cbnsequcntly, to our mind, mucli more solemn. 
Births, deaths, and marri.ajjes are three events in 
human life usually classed together, and which 
the statistician records, and the politician notes ; 
but marriage is tKo only one of the three in whicli 
the chief actors are voluntary and conscious agents. 
Surely it is the most solemn act of man or woman, 
and, m’operly considered, is little allied to pomp 
and ieativity. Hiink what it is to assume, in a 
large measure, the responsibility of another's happi- 
ness and future wellbeing ! And this is really 
what in marriage we may be said to do. Surely 
a solemn impressive ceremony with simplicity of 
attii^ is moje in harmony with the occasion than 
much pageantry and festivity. 


Now and then among the worki»vg-cla‘5ses one 
hears of weddings that aih almost pathetic in their; 
avoidance of anything like display. Wc mean 
when llicp man steals only an hour from his daily 
labour, returns to it without betrayal of what lias 
just happcncfl, while his newly-made ‘misds* begins 
settling the * home,' probably of only two rooms, 
in which they are to begin their new- life. Such 
marriages as these are not ill-omened. They tell 
of energy and perseverance, of a prudent* looking 
forward to conseipienccs, and of the absence of a 

{ iretentious false pride. Others, perhaps a little 
liglier in the social scale, give themselves the one 
day’s holiday ; ami we remember among the touch- 
ing incidents connected with the loss of the river 
steamer the /Vr/zc^.-s AJirr^ was the drowning of a 
couple wediled only that morning. To be faithful 
until death should them part they had promised, 
ami lo ! by death tlnw were not diviiied ! 

Surely there is something to be. said for a custom 
which formerly very much jirevailctl among the 
middle classes, namely di'ijiensing with any wed- 
ding tour, the newly-married pair taking up tlicir 
abode at once in their appointed home. E.specially 
when the marriage lake.s place in the winter, this 
seems a do.'^irable plan. Unle.s.s people have wealth 
to comnianil many luxuries, there i.s much hard- 
ship and very little i>leasure connected with 
travelling in 'inclement weather. And if people 
are afraid of being thrown on the monotony of 
each other’s society witliout the preparatory dis- 
‘ traction of new scenes, it would be well to hesitate 
before marrying at all. Probably a holiday trip 
when the pair have been married some little time 
and have fallen into each other's ways, is far more 
enjoyed than the so-called honeymoon. 

But however much wc may dcj»rccafc some 
follies ami extravagances of tlie present day, we 
must admit tliere is little of the rude and boister- 
ous display of mirth tolerated at festivities, such 
as we read of as being common little more than a 
century ago. At this improvement in manners 
wc may especially rejoice when considering wed- 
ding ceremonies— which certainly are of the for- 
maiities which ought to be conducted with calm and 
grave propriety, ^ To make them the occa.sion of 
mere frolic and merrymaking would be reverting 
to barbarous usages ; and ju«t in proportion as 
Avc approach, however slightly, to this state of 
things, do wo retrograde. 

Of this we may he quite sure, that ostentation 
is but another word for what wc nnderstaiid by 
the term vulgarity. It is simplicity which is 
nearly allied to liigh civilisation and true reline- 
iiicnt ; for as a great poet declares : 

Sim^zlicity is nature s lirst step and the last of art 

Those who have witnessed a simple wedding and 
felt its solemnity, will probably acknowledge that 
it was far more impressive than one in which 
gorgeous display distracted the attention of all 
present from the momentous event they came to 
celebrate. Those therefore who can ill alFord 
unnecessary ekpense may take heart and resolve 
on a quiet wedding without dismay. 

We will conclude with a little anecdote told 
us by a friend after she had been the wife of a 
prosperous man for at least a score of years. On 
the occasion of her marriage, which took place, 
while her husband's means were as yet slender, 
her parents contributed largely to the furnishing 
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of the house fop the young couple. But there was 
^oue coveted gift which "they would not bestow. 
They possessed a very larg? stock of champagne 
glasses, and the bride-cdect begged hljrd for a 
dozen, or even half-a-dozcii, of a pattern she par- 
ticularly admired. 

* No, no,* was the mother’s wise reply ; ‘ when 
■William can afford to give champagne, he will be 
able to buy the glasses.’ 

Perhaps the possession of the glasses would 
have been a tcniptation tc give champagne— who 
knows ?— a little sooner than he did ; though 
ample means came in due time. Anyway, the 
little story is worth remembering, for it may 
suggest other articles to be wisely dispensed with 
besides champagne glasses. 

THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTER III.— THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY, 

‘Papa .is late.* It was a very pretty girl who 
spoke, a girl with sunny hair, and blue eyes that 
seemed as if they had caught and kept a ]iortion 
of the summer’s brightness, so pure and lustrous 
were they. 

‘A doctor is often late, Rose, dear.’ 

They were different in aspect, as in age, those 
two sisters ; yet there was between them that 
indefinable likeness which is seldom quite lacking 
when the tic of blood is so close. The first speaker 
had seen her sixteen years, at most. The sccoiuli 
must have been ten or eleven years older, and 
was pale and plain-featured. There were two 
remarks which those who knew Louisa Denham 
best were apt to make concerning her. Cue was 
to the effect that her thoughtful expression exagge- 
rated, as it were, her age ; and the other, that her 
homely face won upon those who saw it often, 
until they almost forgot that the charm of physical 
beauty was not there. 

‘ But he is Late— and he was to be early,’ said 
pretty Rose, half pouting, as she glanced through 
the plate-glass of the broad window at the darkling 
gardens of the square, wliere a few snowdrops and 
hardy crocus blooms peered through the iron 
railing;s, and where the gas-lamps were beginning 
to fling yellow patches of light upon the wet flag- 
stones of the pavement. ‘ lie said he would come 
straight home to us to-day from St John’s; and 
now his dinner will be spoiled.* 

Regent Square is as pleasant a place of residence 
as any in Blackston, and it contained few houses 
that were better, and none that were better ordered, 
than that of Dr DenhauL The doctor was a 
' widower. A keen observer might have concluded 
that such was the cose from the grave, helpful 
face of his eldest daughter, on whom the weight I 
of responsibility, cheerfully but not lightly under- 
taken, had settled itself early in life. There had 
been three Miss Denhams. Now there were but 
twa Ethel was gone ; but Rose, the youngest of 
the three, remained to brighten with her girlish 
beauty her old father’s home. Dr Denham had 
, married late. His 'had been a tedious engage-] 

iuent| loyally held to on both sides, but with 
. the shadow of a great worldly disappointment, | 
as will be node clear later on, to cloud and 
to prolong it; and the doctor’s wedded life, if 
happj% hod been brief. But he shook, off tho sad 
thoifW that would sometimes dog him through 


his busy life, in the unselfish love which he felt 
for the two dear ones who had been spared to 
him. 

‘ Here he is ! ’ exclaimed Rose eagerly, turning 
her fair face towards the opening door. ‘ No ; it 
is Undo Walter,’ she added, as a different figiiro 
from that which sho had expected to sec now 
darkened the doorway. 

‘Yes, it is Uncle Walter,’ replied a pleasant 
voice, almost too harmoniously modulated to be 
quite natural in its smooth tone — ‘ Uncle AValtcr, 
who wants his dinner, being quite hungry for 
once, thanks to your sharp Blackston air, my 
dears!’ The speaker softly closed the door — it 
was his nature to do all things softly— and came 
forward to the fireside, gently rubbing his white 
hands together, and with a benignant smile upon 
his comely face. 

‘Papa will soon come in now,’ said tho elder 
of the sisters, glunciiig at the ornamental dock 
wliich, on the massive chimney-piece, ticked 
away with merciless regularity the seconds, the 
minutes, the hours that make up the span of our 
little lives. 

‘I hope so — for his own sake, of course,’ said 
bland Unde Walter, bending forward to warm liis 
outspread hands, on the delicate fingers of which 
glistened rings of price. ‘ My poor, dear brother 
was always so energetic, so unsparing to him- 
self, as when he pulled me out of the Brock ley 
mill-dam— dear me I ages ago— in our boyliood. 
And here 1 find him at Jilackstun, as 1 have 
ever found him, since I was a sickly child, and 
he a big bold boy, always tho same— al- ways the 
same,’ murmured Dade Walter in conclusion, 
as he sank into a beehive chair at the chimney 
corner, and purred before the welcome blaze as 
a very large and sleek cat, endued by art magic 
with the gifts of human shape and speech^ might 
have done. 

‘Your ramble, unde, was a short one to-day,* 
said Rose, after another impatient scrutiny of 
the dcscrtcil pavement outside. ‘ Our streets seem 
dreary, I (laresay, after those of Naples or Paris.’ 

‘No; it was not that,' rejoined her kiiisiiian, 
with a slight arching of the eyebrows and a 
scarcely perceptible shrug, that told of long 
familiarity witii continental life — ‘not that, nor 
even the cold, which drove mo in. Everybody 
seemed so distressingly in earnest, so obtrusively 
useful and real and burly, that I felt as if 1 were 
a stray butterfly that had wandered in among 

the busy bees, and was in danger of Ah! 

here is the truant!’ 

Undo Walter’s ears must have been quick— 
for a man of his years, remarkably quick— lor 
neither of the two girls had heard their father’s 
well-known step so soon os he did. 

‘Behind time, I am afraid/ said the doctor, 
in his genial way, as he came qiiickly in. ‘I 
was kept at St John’s longer than 1 had intended, 
listening to the story of a pet patient of mine — 
a bold, bright, clever lad, in whom I take an 
interest.’ And then the doctor gave a hasty 
summary of the more salient facts of Bertram 
Oakley’s career, mentioning but slightly the 
romantic episode of the shipwreck, but dwelling 
forcibly on the singularly winning and noble 
character of the friendless boy, his generous 
ambition, his earlv struggle in the Bcarc|^ for 
knowledge and lignt, and winding up by express- 
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fortunes OF 

ing his own strong desire to helj) his young 
friend up tlie iirst awkward and slippery rounds 
of life’s ladder. '1 have a sclicme for him in 
niy head,’ said Dr Denham in conclusion. ‘But, 
do you know, girls,* he ad<led with a smile, 
‘when lie is strong enough to be moved, I want 
to get him here. — We could make him comfort- 
able, eh, Louisa, for a time ? * 

‘To be sure, papa, and very willingly, if 
you wish it,* said the eldest daughter; W'hile 
the younger uttered some brief words of assent, 
while her bright eyes looked the more beautiful 
for the tears that liad risen there unbidden. It 
WMS not in Rose Deiibam’s nature to listen to 
a true history of iiaiience, noblenes'?, courage, 
and Bulfering unmoved. 

‘Upon my word,* said Uncle Walter cliceril}", 

‘ Mr— Rertram do you call him I — is fortunate 
in his doctor. And I hope lie is grateful for 
your good intentions, brother. I should be, in 
bis case.* 

‘He knows notbing about them yet, poor 
fellow,’ answered Dr Dioiliam, as lie compared 
liis watch with the clock. ‘Rut it is late, and 
getting later. I promise, Walter, not to keep 
you in a famished coiidilioii niucli longer. My 
toilet for tc-day’s dinner shall not be an edaborate 
one.* The doctor hurried from the room as he 
i»]H)ko; and when he retunivsd alter a brief delay, 
dinner was announced. 

CIIAPTEE IV.— UXl’tiE WAITEiI. ' 

Of the family yiarty gathered around tlio doctor’s 
diniicr-tabl(5 in Regent Scjuare, Rlaekston, the 
most talkative, and in many respc(;t.s the most 
remarkable, w’as Mr AValtcr Deuliam, whose appel- 
lation of Uncle AValtcr fitted liiiii so well, that it 
would have been dillicult for a stranger, wdiose 
ears Iiad once grown familiar with tlie sound, to 
think of that gentleinau otherwise than in an 
avuncular capacity, lie was like the doctor, as 
has been iiieiitioiied, and yet how unlike ! Taller, 
liandsoiuer, better preserved as the phrase is, of a 
showy exterior and easy address ; while tlierc was 
scarcely a tell-tale wrinkle to mar the smoothness 
of his forehead — narrow indeed, but high and 
beautifully white. Ho was one of those jaunty, 
bright-eyed beings whom we hesitate on a first 
acijuuintance to class as elderly young men, or as 
young-old ones ; ninl his silver-gray hair and care- 
fully trimmed beard seemed almost incongruous 
wdth the still youthful freshness of a complexion 
on which neither age nor cure had as yet availed 
to set their mark. 

Compared with the handsome features of the 
smooth-spoken younger brother. Dr Denham’s 
thoughtful countenance looked rugged and homely. 
But when, as often lia])pened, a smile played 
around those firm lips, w'hich so many anxious 
eyes had watclicd beside a sick-bed, dreading, 
yet hoping, what the wise and kind physiciaivs 
veixlict might be, the frank and genial nature of 
the man seemed siiddenl> to reveal itself. And it 
was noticeable that he \vs^ very gentle and sym- 
pathetic, indulgent it might bo said, when he 
addi'essed Uncle Walter, oif when he listened 
patiently to the visitor’s fluent talk. ^ It always 
appeared as if tho doctor, bent and grizzled now, 
reiueiubercd the days when ho had been himself 
fullof the promise of his robust manhood, and W 


denied himself many a pleasure for the sake of 
the puling child who had developed into— Uncle 
AValter. ^ 

Uncle AValter talkM much and well. He had 
read niucli, and his memory was retentive, while 
his instinctive tact enabled liiiii to make the most 
of his reading •without becoming a pedant or a 
bore. Yet, in erudition and in rneiiiory, tlic doctor 
^va3 more than his match. Uncle AValtef’s unques- 
tionable superiority w-as in the worldly experience 
that gave his conversation that flow of *liappy 
reminiscence and sparkling anecdote, impossible 
to all who have nol, Ulysses-like, known much of 
many cities and many men. He W’as a great 
traveller, as was plain Irom his constant allusions 
to distant places, and seemed to know Damascus 
and Dresden, Lisbon and Laruaca, equally well, 
and to be a living catalogue of the contents of 
every picture-gallery or collection of statues, 
gems, or porcelain in Europe. lie knew famous 
persons too— artists, ])ainters, diplomatists, musical 
coiiipo.seis of world- wide renown, and would 
repeat the words sometimes of a great "singer, 
sometimes of a foreign Princess, but always with 
an apparent simplicity that forbade the suspicion 
of boastfulness. He seemed, from what dropped 
from bis lips in the course of conversation, to have 
mixed in all companies, and to be ns much at home 
in the gloomy Roman palace of some decayed 
patrician as in the hut of a Rhick Forest carver of 
dainty wooden statuettes. 

, Communicative as it was bis whim or his habit 
to be, it was wonderful how little information as 
to himself, his own circumstances, plans, ante- 
cedents, and personal character this lively talker 
contrived to impart. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain, from whaf> lie said, whether lie was a rich man 
or a poor one, idle or active, good or bad, or in a 
negative position between the two opposing poles 
of human excellence. Yet his conversation had 
a certain charm for the two home-staying girls; 
and at the end of some glowing description of 
Southern scenery in the Levaiit—the frowning 
cliffs, the amethystine islands rising liko great 
jewels out of a sapphire sea, a violet sky overhead, 
white-.'«ailed feluccas and galliots of classical build 
lioveririg like seamews on the horizon, and the 
scent of Grecian thyme and myrtle on tho**balmy 
breeze — Rose could not lielp exclaiming, with a 
flush oil her fair check : ‘ Uncle AValter, I could 
really be envious of you, and of the many, many 
beautiful sights you have seen in your life.* 

‘I envy him too,* said kindly Dr Denham. 
‘Butwliat I covet is the leisure and the oppor- 
tunity of passing long afternoons among the 
tempting sliclvcs of those grand old libraries, 
where lie treasured up books and manuscripts 
that no money — not a king’s lansom— could buy 
nowadays ; aud of becoming persouaUy acquainted 
with the rare old authors whose works we uutra- 
velled folks cau only know by the help of extracts 
and reprints. AA’^elf, well, we busy bees have our 
enjoyments too, as well as you butterflies, Walter, 

Dinner had been for some, time over. The two 
girls were in the drawing-room, whence at intei* 
vals could he heard the faint sweet notes of a 
piano gently played ; and still the two brothere 
sat over their wiue, drinking very little of it, it 
may be said, and speaking seldom, and then in 
an abstracted manner, as u each or the two had 
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somethin'; upon his iniml. Uiiclc Walter’s gay 
good'humour^ancl garrulity seemed for the moment 
''to have vanished, and there was someth iiig reserved 
and almost watchful in his u/r, like that^of a man 
who holds hiiuselft on his guard against some 
possible unseen peVil. Dr Denham, on Jtho other 
hand, was for the time moody and melancholy, 
like one on whose memory some unwelcome 
reminiscence persists in obtruding itself. 

‘You don’t take your wine, Walter T said the 
doctor, breaking silence wi(h an eilbrt. 

‘ Yes, thanks ! as much as I ever do ; though 
this is capital claret,’ returned the guest, lifting 
his glass and lightly sipping the ruby-coloured 
‘ fluid within ; and then came another lengthy 
pause. Uncle Walter it was this time who 
was the Ih-st to apeak. ‘You are of the same 
mind still, William, about that Ilavley Street 
j practice ? 1 ask, because 1 hastened my return 
j to England, as you know, by two good months, 
in consequence of your letter.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the doctor, brighleiiiiig up. ‘ I have 
given the subject much thought and much care, 
as you may suppose, seeir.g that my daughters’ 
j future fortunes are ut slake ; and I feci assured 
that I cannot make a better investnient of my 
savings than in coming to terms at once. The 
connection is one of the most valuable in London. 
Except Sir Joseph Doublefee and a few medical 
. magnates of that sort, tritons among us minnows, 
few physicians have felt more pulses and pocketetl 
more guineas lhan my old muster, »Sir Samuel^ 
Jeffs, as he is now ; and his recommendation will 
carry weight with it. 1 must be quick, though, 
or another may atop in before me.’ 

‘And you want —to complete the purchase- 
money— my help, dear boy, don’t 1 ’ inquired 
Uncle Walter, beaming like an incanialion of 
Benevolence across his claret-glass, as he took 
another modest sip of the velvety softness 
within. 

‘Yes, brother, I do; since my own resources 
are not nearly sutlicient to complete so heavy a 
sum. This is the first time, Walter, my boy, that 
I have ever asked assistance of you ; and now, it 
is as a loan, you remember, not as a gift.’ 

‘ Ah ! how sincerely 1 wish it could be the lost, 
and not the first,’ said Uncle AValter, tinkling one 
costly ring, against the glass with wliioh he toyed 
as he spoke. ‘And I appreciate your delicacy, 
my dear fellow, in being so reluctant, os you 
evidently are, to press the great claim— a moral 
claim, of course, but not the less valid on that 
account— which yon have upon me. 1 have not 
forgotten, brother, that you were hardly used 
about that will.’ 

A momentary expression of pain flitted across 
Dr Denham’s face. ‘Never mind the will at this 
time of day, Walter,’ he said stoutly. ‘1 have 
never grumbled. And after all, it was my father’s 
right to do as he pleased with his own.’ 

‘ But yet, to leave the eldest sou nothing, after 
long teaching him to regard himself os the heir, 
ana to give everything to the youngest,' sighed 
Uncle Walter, with t)ie air of an injured person, 
and finishing his claret os he concluded. ‘ Yes ; 
it was a strange caprice. You would have mode a 
better use of that money, William, than 1 have. 
I am a child about business , to this hour, as 1 
know to my'bost.’ 

• ‘But 1 hope it will not inconvenience 


the doctor was beginning ; when Uncle AYalter, all 
smiles again, cut him short. 

‘No, no ; 1 am glad to say,’ he said pleasantly. 
‘Nor do I speak without book. On my way 
ilirougli Loudon, I saw my lawyers, Sowerby and 
French, very worthy, good people, and mentioned 
to them wliat sum it was you told me in your 
letter would be reriuired ; and it seems that wc 
can raise it, and a little more, should you require 
it— yes, a lit-lle more.’ 

‘Then 1 accept, Walter, in the same spirit in 
which you oiler it, my dear hoy,’ returned the 
doctor, putting out his honest right hand and 
squeezing the thin white fingers of Iris brother, in 
the inconsiderate warmth of the moment, so that 
the glittering rings bruised the soft flesh ; but 
Uncle Walter bore the pain like a Stoic. ‘You ’ll 
stay with us, I hope, till wc can all go up to 
London together to take possession of our new 
abode ? ’ said the doctor. 

‘Very glad, if you’ll have mo,’ returned liis 
bland junior. ‘I think, from my sensations since 
I have been here, that the lilackstoii air does me 
good. A tonic— a ])Ositive tonic. And family 
felicity is such a jdeasant change to a lomdy 
bachelor like myself. One thing— would you 
mind settling with Sowerby and French about 
interest and security, and tiresome things that 
they will mention I 1 am a child about business, 
as I always was, and leave myself quite in their 
liands as to details. — No ; tliank you — no more 
wine. But I shall be glad of a cup of tea, and a 
song, if my niece will sing for her old uncle, 
presently. Nothing, after all, like a pretty 
English ballad, reilolent of home.’ 


B I H D-L A W. 

Trial by jury does not appear to be rc-stricted to 
the bumaii race ; certainly the feathered tribes are 
acquainted with its forms and ceremonies. ‘ Crow- 
Courts ’ and ‘Sparrow-Courts’ are in some parts 
almost as well known as tho.se intended for the 
arrangement of man’s disputes. To explain what 
is meant, and to establish the truth of our pro- 
position, let us comiiicQco this compilation of 
anecdotes— for it is nothing more— by reference 
to the proceedings at the so-called ‘crow-courts’ 
which are hold in the Shetland Isles. A regular 
assembly of crows of the hooded species, accord- 
ing to the authority of Dr Edmondson, is observed 
to take place at certain intervals. It is composed 
of deputations from diil'erent localities. All busi- 
ness is abstained from until the convocation is 
complete; consequently, early comers have fre- 
quently to wait a day or two for the arrival of the 
later deputies. ^ A particular hill or field suitable 
for the impending work, is selected ; and when all 
the expected members have aiTivcd, the session 
commences. The Court opens in a formal maniicr, 
and the criminal or criminals are produced at the 
bar ; but what is his or their offence, the human 
spectator cannot divine. The charge is not made 
individually, nor the evidence given by separate 
witnesses ; but a general croaking and clamour is 
collectively raised, and judgment delivered, appa- 
rently, by the whole Court As soon os the 
sentence is given, the entire assemblage, ‘judges, 
barristers, ushei^ audience and all, fall upon the 
two or three prisoners at the bar, and beat them 
till they kUl them.’ Directly the execatioL; is 
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over, the Court breaks up, and all its members 
dispewc quietly. 

The Rev. Dr J. Edmund Cox, in a letter written 
flonic short time since to a daily newspaper, gave 
the particulars of a trial by rooks which ho 
witnessed between fifty and sixty years ago. He 
was riirmg along a quiet road in the vicinity of ! they suddenly flew at him from .all sides, and 


accused to reply, which he did hiost vociferously 
and with intense energy,; but all l/fs expostuii\. 
tions were speedily drowned in a deafening chorus < 
of dissent. Eventual^, the .Court appears to have 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion that the 
felon had .utterly failed to exculpate himself ; and 


Norwich, when he was startled by sounds of an 
extraordinary couiuiotion among the inhabitants 
of ail adjacent rookery. Securing his horse to 
a gale, he cautiously crawled for a hundred feet or 
so, to a gap in the hedge of a grass field, to investl 


tore him to pieces with their powerful beaks. 
Having executed their sentence, they speedily dis- 
appeared, leaving the mangled coipsc of the unfor- 
tunate bird, as a warning to all evil-doers. * 
Sparrows also hold judicial inquiry into the 


gate proceedings. A trial by jury was going on. j conduct of, and mete out punishment to, their 
The criminal rook ‘at first apjiearcd very perky | fellow-sparrows ; but arc apparently too volatile 
and jaunty, although encircled by about forty or i a race to submit to all the formalities of the graver 
fifty of .au evidently indignant sable fraternity, 1 members of the feathered family. When a mis- 
and assailed by the incessantly vehement cawing deed has been brought home to any one of their 
of an outer ring, consisting of many hundreds, community, a force of four or more sparrows is 
each and all shewing even greater indignation j deputed to carry out the execution of the verdict 
than was manifested by the more select number, j In their hurry to discharge the decree, they all 
♦Some crime or other had evidently been committed j tumble over one another with the greatest pug- 
against rook-hiw.* Even the scouts, although j iiacity, uttering a violent clamour, expressive of 
liov(?ring about in all directions, were so deeply the most bitter and indignant censure,* whilst 


iibsorbeil in the judicial proceedings, that they 
failed to notice their uninvited Hjicctator. After 
a short time, the manner of the accused was seen 
suddenly and completely to change ; his head 


punisliing the culprit. The castigation is soon over, 
however; and ‘the unfortunate sud'erer having 
endured the penalty,* says Mr G. Garratt* in his 
MarceU of ‘ is as well received afterwards 


bowed, liis Avings drooped, and he cawed faintly, ! by the community as if it had committed no trans- 
as- if imploi-ing mercy. It was useless ; his sen- ' gression at all. This is generous, and as it should 
tence had been passed, and Avas irrevocable. The ! be.* A most remarkable instance of a sparrow 
inner circle closed in upon him, and pecked him ! perpetrating a shameful theft, and its punishment, 
to pieces in a few moments, leaving nothing but Jias been recorded by Father Bougeant— the advo- 
a mangled carcass. Judgment executed, the Avhole [catc for the existence of language among .animals-— 
assembly set up a tremendous screaming, and dis- ! as having taken place on the banks of the Lca^od, 
])ersed ; some seeking the adjacent rookery, but i in Fifeshire. The anecdote, which, though it 
the greater number Hying aAvay acrcj,ss the fields. [ has been frequently recorded, may not be knouTi 
Dr Cox, upon picking up the remains of the hap- j to some of ^ur readers, is repeated by Mr 
less ‘criminal,’ Avas able to discern that it AA^aa ' Gurratt in these terms: ‘A sparrow finding a 
a male bird. Whether the oirondcr in this cose - nest that a martin had just built, pos'^cssed liiiu- 
had been convicted of theft, or of a crime of even ! self of it. The martin, seeing the usurper in her 
deeper dye, it is of course impossible to say ; but I house, called for help to expel him. A thousand 
it is commonly kiioAvn that rooks are addicted ! martins came full speed, and attacked the sparrow; 
to iiilfering, and that if the robbery is detected — I but the latter being covered on every side, and 
as it almost ahvays seems to be— the olfender is ! presenting only liis large beak at the entrance of 
])unishcd. It has been noticed that young rooks | the nest, was invulnerable, and made the boldest 


Avill often pilfer tAvlgs or other useful materials 
from the nests of their ciders, Avith Avliich to build 
their own domiciles quickly ; and although they 
are too cunning to be caught in the act, only coin- 
luitting their thefts when both the OAvners of the 
nest arc absent, the robbery seems always to get 
known. When the crime has been discovered and 
proved, eight or ten rooks arc apparently deputed 
to act on behalf of the whole community ; they 
proceed to the convicts’ nest, and in a few moments 
scatter it to the Avinds. 

• Similar judicial proceedinj^ are known to bo 
proper to the raven ; and an interesting account of 
a raven trial was communicated by a Avell-kuowii 
Alpine tourist to the leading journal of GencA*a, 
last summer. During an excursion in the Swiss 
mountains, he accidentally came upon a small 
secluiled glen, which was surrounded b^v trees ; and 
not having done anything to reveal his presence, 
he became the unexpected witness of a singular 
spectacle. About sixty or seventy ravens were 
ranged in a ring round one \)f their fellows, evi- 
dently reputed a culprit, and with much clatter 
of tongues and Avinga, were engaged in discussing 
liis alle<;ed delimiuencies. At intervals, they 
paused in their debate^ in order to permit the 


of them that durst approach him repent of their 
temerity. After a quarter of an hour’s combat, 
all the martins disappeared. The sparroAV thought 
he had got the better, and the spectators judged 
that the martins had abandoned their undertaking. 
Not in the least They immediately returned to 
the charge ; and each of them having procured a 
little of that tempered earth Avith Avhich they 
make their neats, they all at once fell upon the 
sparrow, and inclosed him in the nest to perish 
there, though they could not drive him thence.’ 

Another equally tragic storjr is recorded by 
the Rev. G. Gogerly in 27is PioneerSy his narra- 
tive of the Bengal Mission. ‘The flamingo,’ ho 
remarks, ‘ is common in the low, marshy lands of 
Bengal. My friend Mr Lacroix— the well-known 
missionary— Avheii once sailing in his boat up 
the Hooghly, went on shore. His attention Avas 
shortly direct^id to a largo gathering of these 
peculiar-looking birds, in a field some littlo 
distance olf. Knowing their timid character, he 
approached as near os he could without btiing 
observed or exciting alarm ; and. hiding himself 
behind a tree, noticed all their proceedings, which 
were of a most remarkable character. After a 
great deal of noisy clamour, they formed them- 
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selves into a circle, ‘ in the centre of which one of 
their number was left standing alone. A^ain 
Vhere was a considerable amount of screeching 
bird oratory, when suddenly aM the birds flew on 
the unhappy solitary’’ one, and literally tore him 
to pieces.’ The conclusion which Mr. Lacroix 
came to was, that one of these Hauiingos had 
committed an otfenco against the rules of their 
order, that he had been tried by a kind of court- 
martial, was found guilty, and had been adjudged, 
and met with, immediate punishment 
.. Thus far trials of presumed criminals, and the 
punishments awarded to them, have been alluded 
to ; blit the nature of the oifence, save in the one 
' case of the robber sparrow, remains a mystery. It 
is now intended, in the remaining anecdotes, to 
shew the nature of the assumed crime for which 
tlie unfortunate birds have suffered, and it will be 
seen that in two cases the victim of circumstan- 
tial evidence suffered unjustly. Bishop Stanley | 
relatca that a French surgeon at Smyrna, being 
unable to procure a stork, on account of the 
great vbneraiion entertained for them by the 
Turks, purloined all the eggs from a stork s nest, 
and replaced them with hens’ eggs. Ultimately, 
chickens* were hatched, greatly to the surprise of 
the storks. The male stork speedily disappeared, 
and was not seen for two or three days, wlieii he 
returned with a large number of other storks, who 
assembled in a circle in the town, without paying | 
any attention to the numerous spectators their | 
proceedings attracted. The female stork was | 
brought into the midst of the circle, and after 
some discussion, was attacked by the whole flock 
and tom to pieces. The assemblage then dis- 
persed, and the nest w^aa left tenantless. 

A somewhat similar case has beci;i cited by the 
same author as having occurred in the vicinity 
of Berlin. Two storks made their nest on one 
of the chimneys of a mansion ; and the owner 
of the house inspecting it, found in it an egg, 
which he replaced by one belonging to a goose. 
The storks did not appear to notice the change 
until the egg Avas hatened, when the male bird 
rose from the nest, and after flying round it 
several times with loud screams, disappeared. 
For some days the female bird continued to tend 
the changeling without interruption ; but on the 
morning of the fourth the inmates of the house 
were disturbed by loud cries in a field fronting it. 
The noise proceeded from nearly five hundred 
storks stanaing in a compact body listening, 
apparently, to the harangue of a solitary bird 
about twenty yards off. When this bird had 
concluded its address, it retired, and another 
took its place and addressed the meeting in a 
similar manner. These proceedings were con- 
tinued by a succession of birds until eleven in 
the forenoon,^ when the w*hole Court arose sim- 
ultaneously into the air, uttering dismal cries. 
All this time the female had remained in her nest, 
but in evident fear. When the meeting broke up, 
all the storks flew towards her, headed by one — 
supposed to be the offended husbandp-who struck 
her violently three oi four times, knocking her 
out of the neel The unfortunate stork made no 
effort to defend herself, and was medily destroyed 
by the troop,- v^ho also annihilated the hapless 
gosling, and not a fragment of the contaminated 
nest I 

The Bev. F. 0. Morris, in his interesting anec- { 


dotes of Animal Sag^ity, cites the following 
instance of a case which ended less tragically 
(for the female), owing to the male bird being 
either of a more trusting or a less jealous dispo- 
sition than the one just noticed. ‘Some hens’ 
eggs,’ he says, ‘ were placed in a stork’s nest, and 
the others removed. The female, not aware of the 
change, sat patiently the appointed number of 
days, till the shells were broken and the young 
chickens made their appearance. No sooner 
were^ they seen by the old birds, than they 
testified their surprise by harsh notes and fierce 
looks; and after a short pause, they jointly fell 
upon the unfortunate chickens and pecked them 
to pieces, as if conscious of the disgrace which 
might be supposed to attach to a dishonoured 
nest.’ 

A singular case of almost poetic justice among 
storks is noticed even in so old a work as Gold- 
smith’s Natural History, into which it was im- 
ported from Mrs Starke’s Letters on Italy. ‘A 
wihl stork,* runs the tale, ‘was brought by a 
farmer in the noighboiirhood of Hanibuig into 
his poultry-yard, to be the companion of a tame 
one he had long kept there ; but the tame stork 
disliking a rival, fell upon the poor stranger, and 
heat him so nnmerci fully, that he was compelled 
to take wing, and escaped with clitficulty. About 
four months afterwards, however, the latter re- 
turned to the poultry-yard, in company with 
three other storks, who no sooner alighted, 
than they fell upon the tame stork and killed 
him.* 

We make no comments upon these anecdotes, 
the authenticity of which is guaranteed by the 
well-known cjiaracter of their reciters, but leave 
them for our readers to form their own unbiassed 
opiuloiiB. 1. 

A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 

CHAPTER ir. — THE LOVER’S UEAP. 

Tt was five years before I returned to Rathminster. 
In the meantime I had done pretty well. I had 
passed the c.\aminatiou3 for which my length of 
service had qualified me. I now held a first 
mate’s certificate, had earned a good character 
with my employer ; and few of my standing, it 
was thought, had a better i^hance of jiroinotion. 
Some changes had of course taken place at Ralh- 
minster during my absence. Of my old school- 
fellows, many had left ; amongst others, Robert 
Stockdale, who was now at the university. Farmer 
Stockdalc had thought that his son’s education 
would be incomplete if he were to learn nothing 
more than was taught at schools ; and that it 
would be a benefit to the young man to associate 
with gentlemen. So he had entered him at 
Trinity College in Dublin. As my visit was in 
the spring of the year, and before the Long 
Vacation had commenced, Robert Stockdale was 
still from home. Upon my Aunt Pearson, those 
five years had proaaced, 1 thought, but little 
change. Perhaps the lines upon her placid face 
had deepened slightly, and there was a little more 
silver in her hair. And the place, the old house, 
the quiet square, the school, the old church, all 
looked just as 1 bad left them. 

In two respects indeed, there had beqn a great 
clionge. I myself was changed. Five yean^at 
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that time of life effect perhaps greater alterations 
thiiii at any other perioa. 1 had left Rathiiiinster 
a hoy, and I returned to it a man— a man too who 
had seen a good deal of tlie world in those few 
years, and who had in that time received a train- 
ing above all others calculated to develop such 
manly qualities as decision of churacler, self-re- 
liance, and self-command. Fairy too Avas changed. 
Those five years had made a woman of her. I 
find it hard to say in what the change consisted ; 
and yet I distinctly remember that on my first 
seeing her again, a feeling of mingled surprise 
and admiration almost took from me the power of 
speaking. She had been pretty as a child. She 
was now abscjlutely lovely. And yet, though 
changed, she was the same. There was still in 
llio.se larg(5 dark gray eyes the wistful look, still 
ill that figure — taller, though light as ever — the 
graceful ease that had earned for her her pet | 
luiiiK?. And there w’as still in her fair pale face 
that same contrast between the two op[JU3ite e.v- | 
])res.sions of happiness and sadness which marked ; 
]L when she was a child. She was still fairy-likc 
and fragile, so that one could not help feeling as | 
one looked at her that she was intended by Nature , 
to be much beloved and carefully tended ; and 
that should it ever be her lot to meet with harsh* 
ness or neglect, she would not have to endure 
their blighting inllueiice for long. | 

We were at once upon our old footing, Fairy 
and 1. We had of cour.se much to hear and I 
to tell. 1 had my life at sea to describe ; for ! 
though I had written from time to time, luy^ 
letters had been very short, not having, as I 
supposed, much to tell beyond the fact that I 
was ill good health. But when I came to talk 
with Fairy, almost forgotten incidcifls and adven- | 
tures wore brought to iiiy recollection by her in - 1 
([iiiries. There were a thousand things she wished | 
to know, a thousand places which I must describe. | 
Fairy luo bad many things to tell me of her 
mother and herself and of their neighbours. And | 
1 soon perceived that though licr life was almost 
us quiet and retired as ever, yet lier beauty 
had earned for her —as indeed it could not 
help doing— all amount of notice and admiration 
that would have turned the head of any one less ' 
siuiple-miiitlcd than herself. 1 could see, more- 1 
over, that Fairy had many admirers -though none ' 
of them, J was glad to think, seemed to be specially ! 
favoured — and in the list was, as 1 imagined, young • 
SlockJale, who, Mi's Pearson told me, was much j 
improved. | 

‘it is very pleasant, Tom,* said Fairy, ‘to find ; 
people so civil ; but you can’t think how delight- | 
lul it is to me to have you at home again. You 
Jeiiow, except mother, you are my only real friend. 
And witli your busy life, so much to do and see, 
you could never imagine how I have missed my 
old playfellow.' 

I had been at home but a few weeks, as it 
seemed to me, when 1 received an intimation 
that 1 had been appointed to the Niobf, apd must 
join her at once. The time had passed witli me ! 
us in some delightful dream, from which my ' 
employees letter brought a sudden and most I 
unwelcome awakening. I need hardly say thatj 
I was in love with Fairy, and that it only 
needed the thought of separation to open my eyes 
to the fact. 1 had been for some time trying my 
beef to Ibiget that such a thing was impending^ 


desirous only to drift on as T was doing, and 
keeping no ‘lookout.’ ,Now I waf brought up 
‘ with a round turn.* There was but one day mor^ 
with Fairy, and what was to be done ? It seemed 
to me that, with my future hg uncertain, I could 
not therq and then propose to her. It would not 
be fair, I thought, to indict on the girl nn engage- 
nient of such dreary length as I then thought 
it must be, neither could 1 bring myself to speak 
on the matter to Airs Pearson. One thing, how- ’ 
ever, I thought I might do— I might rcvtal the 
nature of my feelings to'Fairy, and without seeking 
any pledge or promise on lier part, tell her that as 
soon as I wa.s justified in doing so, I should a.sk her 
to be my wife. Then with my happiness trusted 
to her keeping, I should go to do my best to 
attain such a position in my profession as would 
justify me in making a formal proposal. It was 
with this purpose in view that next morning I 
asked Fairy to walk with me to the Lover’s Leap — 
a romantic spot, where, in by-past limes, some 
namele.ss hero had won a fair damsel’s admiration 
and her hand by leaping across a deep chasm in 
the hillsitle through which a mountain burn 
flowed ; promising success — tradition had it — to- 
any enamoured youth who should idllow his 
example. 

It was along the course of this burn that Fairy 
and I strolled that summer moniiug. For .some 
distance at first, where the little river made its 
way through the meadows, the banka were low, 
and the motion of the water sluggish ; but as we 
followed its course upwards through the oak and 
hazel woods, the current of the bright clear water 
becaniu more rapid and broken. The banks grew 
high and rocky, and clothed with ferns and 
heather. II we descended to the bed of the 
stream itself, now shrunk to its summer bulk, and 
made our way among.st its smooth stones and 
water- worn rocks, past many a deep clear pool, 
and up many a steep rocky incline, where the 
winter torrents had for untold ages been graving 
and pulisliing the gray sparkling limestone; the 
sides of the rivulet becoming as we advanced more 
precipitous, and fringed at the top w'ith the 
mingling branches and roots of trees, and hanging 
festoons of the small-leaved ivy. 

And 80 we rambled on, that lovely morning, not 
talking much, for Fairy was unusually silent, and 
1 could scarce think of anything but what 1 was 1 
going to say when we should arrive at our destina- I 
tioii. After an hour’s walk, we reached the spot. I 
Some short distance before, the precipitous nature i 
of the banks had forced us to leave the bed of the 
Biream, and we had followed its course through the 
hazel coppice above ; and now we came out on the 
little open space from which the lover was sup- 
posed to have leaped across. It was a spot wc had 
often visited as children, to watch the trout swim- 
ming ill the clear pool below, or the little water- 
ousel, unconscious of our presence, carrying the 
produce of his diving operatious to his sate but 
rather damp home behind the waterfall. We sat 
down in the old place upon the heath-covcrcd bank, 
with the noise of the falling water in our ears. 
And now the time was come' to speak. 

‘ Fairy/ 1 said, ‘ this is like the old times.’ 

‘ O yes, Tom,’ she replied. 

‘Aud yet it’s different,* I confinueJ. ‘I 
to be able to say just what I liked to you ; and 1 
fi n d that so hard to do now. Aud you lemeoiber 
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how you used to o'rder me about as you pleased ; 
and how you would reward me for doing as 1 
eras bid. Things have changed a good deal with 
us, have they not ? ’ 

^That’s because lye have both grown older, 1 
suppose/ she answered. , 

‘in one or two ways, Fairy/ I continued, ‘I 
should like to have the old days bock, or one of 
them. Shall I tell you why 1 * 

*Oh, I know why, Tom. It’s just the way we 
all have of wishing for what we can’t get. There, 
do you see that little flower '?* — pointing to a soli- 
tary primrose which was growing upon a ledge of 
rock some twelve feet or so down on the opposite 
cliff — ‘that’s no better than any other primrose, 
I suppose ; but for tho last five minutes 1 have 
been wishing to have it, just because it s quite out 
of reach.* 

‘ You shall have it. Fairy,* I said, starting to my 
feet ; ‘ but remember, I must have iiiy reward.* 
‘It’s impossible to clamber to that place it*s 
overhanging. — Oh, don't attemj^t it, Tom/ she cried. 

Fairy was right about the climbing ; but 1 saw 
that 1 could leap across from Avhere I stood. It 
was an easier feat than that which the traditionary 
lover had performed, as there was so much of a 
fall. Tliere was besides a strong ivy stem which 
1 could grasp, and steady myself with when 1 
alighted ; then a drop of ten feet would place me 
on a ledge below by which 1 could descend. 1 
felt — 1 knew that 1 shouhl succeed. 

‘I am not going to climb, Fairy/ I said; ‘but 
lam determined that you shall have your wish, 
and then perhaps 1 may obtain mine.* I had 
stepped back from the edge as I spoke ; a moment 
more, and I was safely oii the other side. The 
thing looked difficult, but really w/jls not so. 1 
got the flower, descended, crossed tho stream, 
climbed up the other side, and rejoined Fairy. 

‘ And now/ said I, ‘ what about the reward V 
‘What is it to be?* she asked, as 1 held the 
flovrer towards her. 

1 was about to say that all I asked was that she 
should let me tell her that 1 loved her, and would 
always do so, and one day, if I lived, Avould ask 
her to be my bride ; but just as I began to speak, 
1 beard the branches of the hazel being pushed 
aside, and the next moment a young man stood 
before us. It was Stockdalc. lie had returned 
home unesfpectedly the night before. On walking 
over to Mrs Pearson’s, he heard that wc had gone 
to the Lover’s Leap ; and being anxious, he said, 
to see me, had followed us. 

My disappointment at this untimely arrival may 
be imagined, and for a few moments 1 found it 
difficult to speak civilly to the intruder. There 
was nothing for it now, however, but to wait for 
another opportunity, which 1 hoped might occur 
in the course of the day. I carefully placed the 
primrose in my pocket-book, and wo turned our 
faces homewards. Stockdale returned with us, 
and, much to my annoyance^ did not take his 
leave till quite late in tho evening. And no 
opportunity of speaking to my darling occurred. 

1 .was to leave verjr early next morning; and 
that night, after considering the matter, 1 concluded 
that mv .Dost course would be to write to Fair^. 
I. could make her understand perhaps better in 
that wi^Sthat I merely declare^ my own love and 
atked'iio pledge from her. She would have time 
to lefiect too before making any reply. If she 


cares to have my love, I thought, she will bo 
happy to know she has it If she does not, she 
will be free to reject it. So, having made up my 
mind to write from Liverpool, I went to bed to 
sleep, for the hist time os it turned out, under Mrs 
Pearson’s kindly roof. 

In the morning, when I came down to my early 
breakfast, I found Stockdale with the ladies in the 
parlour ; he had come, he said, as ho had seen so 
little of me, just to say good-bye. I disliked the 
fellow thoroughly, and whut had happened the day 
before had not disposed me to regard him mure 
favourably. His manner and his eyes were, it 
struck me, shifty ; and as he stood at tho door 
with the others pruireiing his hand with elfusive 
cordiality, I could hardly bring myself to take it 
iu mine. 

‘ Confound the fellow ! * I said to myself as I 
drove ofl' ; ‘ he seems deierniined to get in my way. 
It will be the worse for him if he dues.* 

A day or two after my arrival in Liverpool, I 
wrote «‘i letter to Fairy, describing my new vessel, 
and indicating our destination. VVilh this, which 
1 knew would be read by Mrs Pearson, 1 inclosed 
a smaller note, carefully scaled, and marked 
‘Private.* In it I told Fairy all that I hail 
intended to say to her that morning at the 
Lover’s Leap, adding, that I should not allude 
again to the subject until I shouhl be able 
to ask her to be my wife, and that from her 1 
asked, for the present, nothing beyond ])crliaj)3 
some slight token that she was not displeased 
’at my confession. 1 had just sealed this private 
note, when 1 remembered tho primrose. I hud 
said nothing about it, and it was now too late 
to insert it there ; so feeling certain that 
Fairy would Understand its reference to the in- 
closed letter, I placed it in the outer one, adding 
a postscript, that 1 had inelcscd the primrose 
which I had carried away. Then fastening tlie 
letter with wax, upon wliich my initials T. H. 
stood clearly out— there wore no adhesive en- 
velopes iu those days— I posted it witli my ow'u 
hands. 

After a few days the reply came — a letter alto- 
gether on general matters, but containing a piece of 
folded paper, on opening which 1 found a luck of 
Fairy’s golden hair. My happiness was complete. 
True, she had not referred to the subject of my 
private note ; but then I had not asked her to do 
so. She hud, however, in sending me the lock of 
hair, given me the token I desired. What one 
better or dearer to me could she have sent ? ‘ It 
was like her dear self/ I said a thousand times, 
‘to think of it.* It was not necessary now that 
one word more should be spoken. If she cared 
for me— as I felt sure she did— she would wait If 
not— - 

Three years piossed by, during which I wrote to 
and received letters from the Pearsons occasionally. 
It is not easy when one is at sea for months at a 
time to keep up anything of a regular correspond- 
ence, and our letters couH give but a meagre 
account of what was passing in our lives. Feeling 
this, I suppose, we wrote but seldom. The inter- 
rupted and fragmentary nature of our correspond- 
ence will be easily uuderstood when I say that tho 
Niohe sailed from Liverpool round Capo Horn to 
Valparaiso and other ports iu the Pacific, and 
was often absent from Liverpool six or eikht 
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months, during which I rarely received a letter, 
niy address being uncertain ; and so receiving hut 
few letters, and those written at long intervals, 
1 knew hut little of what was occurring at Bath- 
minster. 1 did not of course at the time suspect 
liow imperfect was niy in formation, and merely 
nientifln this now by way of explanation. 

I had been for upwaitls of two years first mate, 
in which capacity I wa.s acting on board the 
Miramla, one of our owners’ finest ships, when 
Fortune seemed to put within iiiy reach the prize 
for which 1 was so anxious. An opportunity 
was given me at the same time of saving the firm 
from u serious loss of money, to speak of nothing 
else, and establishing my own reputation. We 
were outwanl-bouial and off the cast coast of 
South America somewdiere about thirty degrees 
twenty minutes south latitude and twenly-iiino 
degrees west longitude, when wc encountered 
a heavy gale from the north-east, so severe that 
we had to put the sliip hidore it and run under 
close-reefed main and fore topsails. During the 
night the gale increased, and by morning a very 
heavy sea was running. The glass was low and 
falling, and there was no sign of the weather 
moderating. Tlie ship was now straining very 
much, and the waves threatened to momentarily 
overwhelm licr. At length the main-topsail was 
with some dilliciilty got in, and wc ran under 
the lbre-to])sail alone. £ was standing on the 
quarter-deck beside the Captain when the car- 
penter came up to report the depth of water in the 
hohl. * 

‘Uivors,* exclaimed the Cajdain, ‘if this lusts 
two hours longer, we shall founder.* 

‘ Would it not bo better,* I sai<l, ‘to lay to ?' 

‘Far better,’ ho replied ; ‘but it >t'ould be mad- 
ness to attempt to round her to, with this sea 
ruuiiing.’ 

J answered that I thought it might be done with 
care, and that it was our only chauce of saving the 
ship and our lives. 

The Captain did not answer me, for a cry w'as 
raised, ‘ Look out astern ! ’ and m'o turned round 
ill time to see rapidly overtaking us, an enormous 
mass of dark water, which, as avc sank down into 
the trougli of the sea, seemed to hang right over us, 
its side beconiiiig mure and more nearly perpendic- 
ular every moment. It broke ; then there was a 
stunning blow, a singing noise in my cars, and a 
rush of water which seemed as if it would never 
end, and the force of which nearly tore me from 
the rail 1 had laid hold of. As soon as it was pos- 
sible to see what had happened, I perceived that the 
two men avIio had been at the wheel were gone; 
they had been swept forward, and singular to say, 
^W'ere, as it turned out, but little hurt. The 
Captain was lying motionless near the poop-rail 
Another roller was approaching, and the sliip in 
iminineut danger of broaching to. I rushed of 
course to the wheel, and steadied her while that 
sea and the next one passed us— fortunately, with- 
out breaking. Meanwhile the Captain, who had 
received a severe blow upon the head, and was 
insensible, was carrieil below. 1 was now in coiu- 
niaiid, and dotcruiiiied if possible to get the 
Mtromia’a head to the wind. Accordingly, I had 
the storm fore-staysail bent, and set the main-toimil 
close-reefed. Then taking the helm, I watohetl 
anxiously for my opportunity when the approach- 
ing seas should seem more moderate in height. 


At length a chance seemed to offer ; and I gently 
gave her a spoke or two pf helm to found her to, 
bracing up the yards as we flow up into tlic wind.# 
Wc succeeded ; but fit was touch and go with us, 
for as she rounded to, I heard some one sing out : 
‘Hold oq there for your lives!* And a moment 
afterwards a heavy sea struck her on the broadside, 
Khakiiig her fore and aft as if w'o had struck on a 
rock, knocking away the bulwarks in .the waist, 
and sweeping one man, our boats, and spare spars 
away <o leeward. As she came up to thesvind, I 
set the forc-stays?ail, furling the fore-topslail, and 
setting a mizzen-try.-ail. Tlic gale lasted for about 
twenty-four hours, during which the Miranda 
lily to ; and after that, wc were able to pul her 
on her course again. 

The Ciiptain, who was not seriously hurt, acted 
very kindly by me in the matter, mentioning me 
most favourably, as I id’tcrwards learned, in the 
account which he sqiit to our owners. The effect 
of what I bad done find of iny Captain’s represen- 
tjitions, was this, that upon the morning after the 
Miranda arrived in Liverpool, I was sent for by 
the head of the firm, w’ho after thanking me in 
very flattering toriiis, informed me that one of 
their captains had been taken ill, and trhat they 
had decided to ofi'er me his post ; and also that 
the Ft/rei— the ship I was to commaml -must sail 
in three days. 

I was, as may be supposed, delighted at my good 
fortune. I wjis very young to be jjlaced in so 
responsible a position. I had been put over the 
head of many of my seniors, and in the ordinary 
course of things could not have hoped to be in 
command of a ship for several years to come. 
Now, however, I was in a position to many. The 
time had coiijp wlien I might ask Fairy to be my 
wife. I had intended on this occasion to visit 
Rathminstcr, and now my good fortune, while it 
made me the more anxious, put it quite out of 
my power to do so ! 1 had but three days, and 
enough to do in them to keep me busy every 
moment Well, it was only a delay now of 
another four or five mouths at most ; and provok- 
ing as that might be, I had every reason to be 
thankful for what had occurred ; and though I 
could not go and see Fairy, 1 could write to 
her. 

The Miranda had reached Liverpool a fortnight 
earlier than I had expected when I last wrote -to 
the Pearsons, and so 1 found no letter awaiting 
mo on my return. My own had been very brieti 
iiicrcdy mentioning the time at which 1 hoped to 
sec them. 

On the night before the Peirel sailed, I wTotc a 
letter to Fairy, telling her of my promotion and 
how it came about Then I reminded her of our 
old friendship, and of the years that 1 had loved 
her as only 1, who knew her so well, could love 
her. 1 told her that it was with the tliought of 
her in my heart that I had striven to rise in my 
profession ; and that I now asked her if she could 
give me that for the sake of which alone I valued 
my success. 1 concluded by begging her, if she 
found herself able to give me a decided answer, 
to write to the address which I inclosed, and said 
that at anyrate in a very few months 1 should, I 
hoped, see her, and urge niy suit ‘in peisoii. It 
was a long letter, and I remember that 1 sat up 
half the night over it and some other letters which 
1 had to write. The next luoriiing I posted them 
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with my own Imnci, reading the address of each 
08 1 put it in, and seeing that each was properly 
Sealed, with my initials T. R distinctly marked in 
the centre of the red wax. A ihw hours afterwards, 

I was on board the Fetrel, the ebb-tide and an 
easterly breeze taking us rapidly out. of the 
Mersey. 

extra space would be required. There were one 
hundred and thirty-six designs, models, and full- 
sized floating appliances sent in, in response to 
this appeal. Among such a number, many were 
necessarily of little value ; but on the other hand, 

60 many were of real utility for the purpose in 
view, that the Committee of the Society wliO were 
appointed as adjudicators, had great ditflculty in 
making the award. It was at length decided that 
the medal should be given to the competitor who 
would be able to exhibit the greatest number of 
such appliances with a high standard of merit; 
the result being that the medal was awarded to 

Mr A. AV. Birt, of the firm of J. & A. AV. Birt, 
Dock Street, London Docks. 

AVe can notice only the chitf of those articles. 
There are, first, buoyant hammocks, 'riicsc ham- 
mocks arc made buoyant by the substitution of a 
granulated cork mattress in lieu of the ordinary 
one stuffed with wool or horse-hair. They can be 
u^cd either by being rolled lengthwise, or by 
fastening round the body like a life-belt The 
ordinary buoyancy of a life-belt is from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds, which is suflicicnt to float a 
man of ordinary dimensions ; but the buoyancy 
of the hammock being fifty pounds, even alter a 
twenty-four hours’ submersion in w’ater, is conse- 
quently a much superior appliance for the saving 
of life. Its own weight out of water is eighteen 
pounds. Buoyant berth mattresses for passengers 
arc made on a similar principle. Besides these, 

.the benches and stools arc fitted with cork in 
such a manner as not to interfere with their ordi- 
nary uses, and yet give to them great buoy- 
ancy. There are soldiers’ lilc-helts with a buo}^- 
ancy of forty pounds ; buoyant cushions, bin)yant 
seats, buoyant camp-stools ; and ladder-shaped life- 
buoys, divided into six-feet Icuglhs, and sur^peiided 
inside the bulwarks, each length having a buoy- 
ancy of over two hundred and forty pounds, nml 
capable of suiiportiiig six men in the water. Tho 
whole of these appliances arc eminently simple, and 
appear well adapted to meet the objects of tlie in- 
ventor and the Society ; and if largely applied, as 
they ought to be, to our sea-going craft, cannot fail 
to DC of signal value in the case of sudden danger, 
especially to those vessels carrying passengers, 
troops, and other for the most ]>art helpless con- 
gregations of human beings. Had such appli- 
ances been for instance, on board the Princess 
Aliccy iu all probability tho death-list of that ill- 
starred vessel would not have o.xceGded one-half. 

In a matter of such importance, it is to bo 
hoped that ship-owners will lose no time in fnr^ 
nishing their vessels with these or similar appli- 
ances, and that passengers— especially those on 
long voyages— will so far help themselves in thir 
respect as to secure that their berth mattresses are 
buoyant ones. AVe cannot but think tliat were 
such means of saving life resorted to as a useful 
precaution by sea-going people, it would very 
much reduce the loss of life which almost invari- 
ably follows upon collisions and other sudden 
and unforeseen accidents at sea. The neglect of 
such precautions on the part of ship-owners is a 
blot upon the mercantile marine. 

In this connection, we may make mention of 
an appliance patented some years ago by Mr T. B. 
Johnston, F,]ELS.E., &c,, Edinburgh, having for its 
object the more safe conveyance of articles of 
value, such as specie, diamonds, deeds and ower 

n. 

APPLIANCES FOR SAVING LIFE AND 
TREASURE AT SEA. 

Within the last ten years, the average number 
of casualties to ships at sea and on rivers, has 
been unusually large. Some were of a most 
painful and heart-rending nature. On the 17th 
January 1873, the Northfled^ having on board 
about four hundred souls, was lying at anchor 
after nightfall oil' Dungeness, on the south coast 
of Kent, when she was run into by a strange 
steamer, and sunk, only eighty-live of her crew 
and passengers being saved. In September 1875, 
as a portion of the British fleet was sailing from 
Kingstorf to Queenstown, a fog set in, when the 
Iron Duke came into collision with the Vantjuanlj 
cutting into her deeply below the water-line, 
so that sfie sank within an hour. Fortunately, 
in this case the weather was calm and the water 
smooth, and tlie whole of those aboard were safely 
picked off by the boats of the sister-vessel before 
the disabled ship sank. Another disaster, but 
this time accompanied with a terrible lo^s of life, 
occurred to the British navy iu March 1878, when 
the Eurydicet returning home from a winter’s 
cruise in the AVest Indies, was struck by a squall 
in the British Channel, and sent to the bottom 
with its freight of throe hundred human beings, 
almost in sight of harbour. In May of the same 
year, the German navy suffered from a similar 
accident to that which happened to the British 
Vanguard in 1875, the Grosser Kurfiirst having 
been run into by a companion iron-clad, and two ! 
hundred and eighty lives lost Tlie year 1878 was 
destined to he marked with a still more appalling ; 
catastrophe than any of these, terrible as these 
were. This was the sinking of the Princess Alice 
in the Thames, within hail of either shore, and 
with a loss of more than six hundred lives. 

All of these accidents were distinguished by their 
suddenness, and by the short space in which it was 
jwssible to do anything to save life ; the Vangmrd 
casualty being tne only one in which the usual 
appliances were successful for the rescue of those 
in danger. The swift and terrible nature of these 
calamities was the means of drawing towards them 
a degree of attention which this class of accidents 
at sea had not hitherto received, and among those 

i whose attention to the subject was thus attracted 
W'as that useful and important body known as the 
Society of Arts. This Society offers from time 
to time its gold medal to be competed for by 
designers, inventors, and others, in furtherance 
of its objects ; and accordingly, in April 1878, it 
.was resolved by the Council of the Society that 
the gold medal should be offered *Jbr the best 
means of saving life gt sea, when a vessel has to 
be abandoned suddenly, say with only five minuted 
warning ; the shore or other vessels being in sight’ 
It was' added that preference would be given 
to appliimeea which occupied the least space con- 
sistent "with perfect ntifity/and to those which 
utilised aitiol« already on board ship, so that no 
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APPLIANCES FOR SAVING LIFE, &c., AT REA. 


important documents, and things of rarity and ; 
costliness generally. This consisted of a Wind of 
safe, that might he constructed of various forma— 
either that of a boat, or of an upright cylinder or 
sphere. Tlie safe, whatever its form, sliould bear 
the naijic, &c. of the ship, for future identification ; 
and be constructed of iron, full of air-tight com- 
partments, except the portion actually rcr|uircd for 
valuables ; the outside bcin^ covered with either 
wood or cork, to protect the iron from concussions 
against rocks or other hard substances. The inten- 
tion of the patentee was that this safe should be 
carried either suspended from the ship’s davits or 
fixed upon deck; but in cither case in such a 
manner that it could easily be removed and sent | 
afloat in the event of the vessel sinking; or that it I 
should so be attached to its fastenings that, on j 
striking the surface of the water, it should clear ; 
itself, and he free to float away. In this way it j 
I was thought tliat much valuable treasure which 
j is irretrievably lost under existing arrangements, 
might be saved, as the international marine laws | 
might be so altered as to insure the recovery and ! 
delivering up of a derelict ship’s safe, on a certain I 
percentage of value being paid to the finders. ! 
The idea seems to us admirable ; and were it | 
adopted generally, it would be the means of; 
rescuing from destruction great part of the 
immense wealth which is ‘annually lost to the! 
world by the foundering and sinking of vessels in ! 
mid- ocean. | 

A life-saving dress has recently boon patented,', 
by Messrs Thornton k Co., 78 Princes Street, | 
Edinburgh, which might be of use in the case of | 
wrecks where a passenger had time to attire him- ^ 
self in it. The dress consists of water-proof' 
suit in one piece, with various air-proof chambers ' 
made of the same material as the dress and forming ' 
part of it. These wlijcn tilled with air are suflicient ; 
to float the wearer, who by stretching himself on 
his back, and using a pair of paddles, can propel 
himself along the surface of the water with great ' 
case and rapidity. Attached to this dress, for use ; 
if desired, is a kind of float, which siirrounds the 
body, and is shaped like a large horse-collar, j 
This ilout is made of cork, and has also within ' 
it compartments for air, and is of such buoyancy 
that live or si.x men besides the wearer would be 
safely suspended in the water by clinging to it. 
The wearer, when ho is incased in this dress and 
float, occupies an upright position, his body being ; 
half out of the water ; and to the extremities of | 
his lower limbs propellers are fitted in the form of j 
web-feet, by which ne can walk, os it were, through ! 

' the water at a considerable speed. A pair of screw ! 
propellers can also be fitted to this float, by which ! 
<the wearer can urge himself along at the rate of 
live or six miles an hour. This lost modification 
of the dress is intended for use iu wild-fowl- 
shooting; and it might also be of value in the 
naval service for such purposes as holding com- 
munication between ships, or doing work which 
required silence and dexterity, such us the cutting 
of torpedo lines, &c. The simple dress and 
paddles, however, without the other apparatus 
mentioned, might be carried by sea-going pas- 
aengers, os it would certaitfly provide the means 
of floatage in case of accident^ and the power of 
locomotion in the water. 

Another means of saving both life and craft, and 
Which we are glad to say is being gradually recog- 


nised as such in the mercantile marine world, is 
the use of oil in allayingJ:empestuouf waves at sea. 
To this we have already on more than one occa-^® 
sion adverted (see Journal .for 10th August and 
21st December 1878, and 18th January and .Olh 
August 187!)), and have also had occasion to pub- 
lish gratifying testimonies to the bciu licial results 
of its practical adoption. Mr Andrew Low, 27 
Leadcnhall Street, London, writes us os follows on 
the same subject : 

‘I was much interested in reading sonte time 
ago several articles in your Journal about the use 
of oil in calming wraler, and preventing it from 
breaking over a ship exposed to a stormy sea. I 
mentioned what I had read to Captain Nicoll, of 
the biirque Lieutenant of Dundee, before he sailed 
from London last year for IMauritius, whence 
he sailed to Adelaide, then to Wallaroo, where he 
loaded a cargo of wheat ia bags, with which he 
has jusst arrived at Falmouth for orders. I put an 
extra quantity of oil on board, that Captain Nicoll 
might have an opportunity of trying its eftect ; and 
I inclose an extract from a letter from liifii .giving 
the result of his experience, which I thiuk may 
be interesting ; and it quite sufficiently in’oves the 
benefit of using oil in this way to induce nie to try 
it again, recommending the* Captain to use two 
bags instead of one, and fisb-oil instead of vege- 
table. The oil used in this ease was colza oil.’ 

The following is the extract above referred to, 
from the letter of Caijlaiu Xicoll ; ‘As I wrote 
you, we bad no occasion to try the oil on the 
outward passage ; and on trying it after leaving 
Wallaroo, I found it w»ouM require three— or tw’o 
at the least— bags while lying to, one forward and 
one aft ; the reason of which is easily seen by any 
one using them, but might LarJly be crediteil 
without a trial. 

‘I used only one, wdiicli I had over the fore- 
part of the mizzen rigging. The one kept the water 
from breaking over the ship aft, but seemed to 
have no elfect forward ; in proof of which, a sea 
broke over forward, starting five of the bulwark 
stanchions, the oil-b.ig being then half full, and 
not long pricked with a needle. From the middle 
of the ship aft, the oil could be plainly seen, the 
water not breaking iu the least. 

‘ My reason for using only one bag was, I found 
it required more oil than you mentioneil. The 
weather was very cold ; and on first putting the oil 
over, it got into a hard lump ; but after pricking 
the bag once or twice, the water seemed to get into 
it, when it went away very fast. The bag con- 
tained about three gallons, and was empty in 
about eighteen hours. 1 think by having three 
smaller ones, it would require no more oil, last as 
long, and be much more eirecdvc, also lisli-oiL 
instead of vegetable.’ 

Another correspondent, dating from Karpura, 
New Zealand, sends us a copy of a letter on the sub- 
ject which appeared in the Auckland Weekly Knvs, 
written by Captain Champion, who in the months 
of January and February last, encountered two 
severe luirru^anes in the South Pacific Ocean, off 
the coast of New South Wales. 

‘Enough,’ says the writer, Uias .been written 
about the extreme violence of the storms, so 1 
need not speak thereon. Suffice.it to say, that my 
schooner Ephetney would undoubtedly have been 
swamped had I not had recourse to oil-bags, which 
so successfully did their work, that 1 feel compelled 
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to publish mr method, thinking it may be of some 
benefit to otlicrs when similarly situated. 1 mode 
*five small canvas bags, each cpntaining about three 
pints of paint-oil, and placed them in the follow- 
mg positions — nnme'iy, one on the weather-taffrail, 
one abaft the main-rigging, one abaft 'the forc- 
rigging, one at Die weather cat-head, and one at 
the flying jib-boom end. Each of these was 
securely attached to twelve or fifteen fathoms of 
line, and put udoat ; the result being more than 
satisfactory. The schooner at the time was under 
a balance-reefed mainsail, all the other canvas 
stowed. Instead of anticipating a heavy sea, every 
moment suflicient to smash in our deck, wc were 
able to ride tranquilly in water comparatively 
smooth without shipping a bucketful ; nor was it 
necessary to keep all liands on deck during the 
remainder of the storm.' The quantity of oil 
mentioned above is sufficient to last for forty- 
eight hours.— W m. Champion; jun.’ 

[With such testimony to the properties of oil 
in allaying broken water, and tliiis perchance 
saving the ship from being swamped, we would 
again seriously call the attention of owners of 
vessels and of captains to the all-important subject. 
Hung over the sides, or over the bow or stern of a 
ship or boat, and allowed to wash alongside, a 
few bladders of oil pricked by a knife or needle 
will effectually prevent the ‘crest of the wave’ 
from breaking, thus permitting the craft to outride 
the storm in comparative safety.— Ed.] 

A KEMARKABLE ROGUE. 


way from the Great City, I was assisting a highly 
respected medical practitioner. It was in the 
spring of 1866. At the close of a shoivery market- 
day, 1 happened to be in the surgery, and while 
there I received an urgent message to go im- 
mediately to attend to a man who hod. fallen 
down in the street in a fit. As might have 
been expected, the occurrence had occasioned 
some little disturbance, and quite a crowd of 
sympathisers, or those whom idle curiosity hod 
attracted, had gathered round the unfortunate 
wretch. He had fallen just in front of a 
butcher’s shop, next door to which was a public- 
house. The crowd parted to make way lor me, 
and I was soon bending over the prostrate form 
of a man to all appearance absolutely unconscious. 

I knew there were such beings as impostors, 
and that some of these were in the habit of 
feigning fits for the obvious purpose of exciting 
compassion, and in the hope of receiving some 
of that pecuniary assistance they were constantly 
in need of. 1 was therefore on my guard. 
The poor fellow had fallen on his side, with 
one arm under his head. He ivas a little, 
shrivellcd-up old man, considerably over sixty 
years of ago, as far as I could judge. Ho 
was breathing heavily and stertorously, drawing 
in the breath with a loud snort or snore, and 
blowing it out noisily, with lips and checks dis- 
tended, w'hilst the saliva ran unchecked from 
his mouth. A glance sufficed to shew that the 
man was blind of the left eye. 1 then saw 
I that this half of the body 'was smaller than 
! its fellow. The left arm was withered and con- 


In the Btriigglc for existence among those who 
have lapsed into the ranks of idle and vagabond 
mendicancy, the expedients fallen ^ipon to secure 
the means of prolonging their wretched lives or 
gratifying their depraved appetites are really uron- 
derful, and might, if collected together, form no 
uninteresting picture of human life. In general, 
these expedients are of a more or less disreputable 
and knavish character ; in some cases, however, it 
is impossible not to recognise in them a certain 
vein of humour. For instance, two cronies were 
walking together along the streets of a Scottish 
town, somewhat early in the day. They were in 
truth .in search of their morning dram, but were 
without the means wherewith to procure it. As 
they passed a newly opened public-house, there- 
fore, one of them suddenly fell down on the pave- 
ment ill a faint ; whereupon his companion rushed 
into the convenient bar-room shouting for help. 
Of course brandy was quickly produced, and a 
glass poured out for the unconscious man. And 
now comes the humorous port of the stoi^. As 
his comrade knelt in the act of administering the 
grateful cordial, he whispered the patient to leave 
a little in the glass for him. ‘ An, na.’ said the 
now reviving man, after he had drained the glass 
to the last drop, ^ye can/aint for yereeV 
This is an illustration of the humorous side of 
the picture ; but the story which the writer of 
this nas now to tell cannot be said to contain any 
such attractive element It is of a remarkable 
ma&> Whose acquaintance 1 made many years ago^ 
one alnlitiM and talents, had they been 

^r6cto44U&ht^ might have placed him in a very 
^ffisreni^pontion from that in which 1 met him. 
In a Ilffle .(^-ftshioned country-town, not a long 


torted, the hand being drawn in like an eagle’s 
claw. The left leg was likewise wasted and con- 
tracted. There could not bo the slightest doubt 
; that .the man was really paralysed. That he had 
I had a fit at some time or otlier was evident, for 
I his present condition was the outcome of one. 
Still I did not jump to a conclusion, but pro- 
ceeded mtdhodically with my examination. I 
sbouted close to liis car and then shook him 
violently, but no sign 'of con.<«ciou8uess was dis- 
played. 1 then lifted up the lid of the sound eye, 
and touched the sensitive eyeball — not too gently 
— with my finger. 1 did not get so much ns an 
involuntary twitch of a muscle in reply. 1 had 
felt his pulse before this, and found it quite natural 
on the healthy side. 1 now tested him further, 
by putting my thumb nail under his thumb nail, 
pressing with a good deal of force on to the quick 
—indeed 1 used about as much force as I was 
master of— but this also failed to elicit any sign 
of consciousness. 1 hope none of the readers of 
this will think me cruet in using these tests. If 
the man were an impostor, he would deserve any 
pain ho felt ; if not, he would not of course fed 
anything, or but little, as he would be quite, or 
well-nigh unconscious. 

Whether he now thought he had done his 
duty, or whether ho began to fear needles and 
pins, searing irons, or any other of the dreadful 
things doctors use, I am not able to say ; but 
soon after the last experiment he began to shew 
signs of consciousness. He moved his limbs; 
opened his eye, and muttered something. Some 
one whose hearing was acute said he was asking 
for a drink. 1 directed some water to be given 
him. Some kind or sympathising soul— perhaps 
the butcher’s wife— suggested brandy in it ; but 
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this I would not permit, remarking aloud that 
most likely it was the very thing he was wishing 
for most. The clear, cool, undiluted water was 
put to his lips; he was not suiGciently thirsty 
to swallow any of it, however, but let it run 
down his heart 1. When he had recovered, as 1 
tlioughl;, sufliciently, 1 directed a police officer 
to take him away, and put him wherever he 
p1ct\sed. He took him to a licensed lodging-house, 
and paid for a niglit^s lotlging for the poor old 
cripple out of his own pocket. An hour or two 
later on in the evening, the officer returned to 
report that the patient was quite recovered ; that 
he had left him sitting up among his fellow- 
lodgers, very happy, very contented, and com- 
pletely at home. 

The next day the good-natured constable came 
again, thinking that I should be interested in my 
patient, and related a history worthy of a much 
abler pen than mine. That truth is stranger 
than fiction, we often hear, but perhaps seldom 
realise. It is soinctimes so strange that wc cannot 
receive it os what it is, but must needs give it 
some other name, such as fancy, imagination, or 
the like, before we can give it acceptance, it Is so 
in the present case; and although I am quite 
certain the story is substantially true, I scarcely 
expec^t it to be believed. 

‘That man is a regular impostor,’ said my in- 
formant ; ‘ he used to have fits when he w’as a 
child, and it is from them that he hccainc para- 
lysed.’ It appears that Jie was born not very far, 
from Loudon, was respectably connected, and 
received a good education. At one time he was in 
the employ of a City poulterer, but was far too 
clever for his position, and wi^s obliged to 
leave. For some years he was on the border 
land between respectability and its opposite, and 
gradually withdrew within the domain of the 
latter. Here he took up the occupation of tramp- 
ing, and became a common vagabond. Being a 
very shrewd and intelligent man, lie was not long 
in deciding to make use of his remarkable natural 
ijifts, J iidging that his bodily conformation would 
aid him in deceiving were he to feign fits, he 
quickly formed liis designs in accordance with 
this view, and forthwith began to pat them into 
execution. J. know not how he succeeded at first, 
but am able to certify that the one 1 witnessed was 
a marvel of acting. 

Sometimes he was very successful, as once 
when he was walking with a companion, they 
Bj)ied a carriage and pair with a proper equipment 
of servants approaching. Says the cripple: ‘I’ll 
have a fit;’ and at the proper moment dropped 
down ill the middle of the roadway, struggling 
.and foaming at the mouth. The friend ran to 
meet the carriage, to make known the catastrophe 
and to seek assistance. On reaching the spot, 
the horses were stopped ; the occupants alighted, 
and with hearts completely melted at the sight 
that met their gaze, gave orders for the unfortunate 
being to be gently lifted into the carriage, and 
carefully driven to the nearest inn, whither they 
followed on foot Here he was carefully looked 
after ; the restoratives he relished so much were 
dul^ administered, and thd good Samaritans on 
taking their departure, left b^ind them a farther 
expression of their ^inpathjr and concern, which 
alqi^e would have richly paid the rogue for all 
his trouble. Encouraged by the Baccesa that 


attended his efforts, he continued to persevere, and 
in the course of time beqime a wcll-snowii adept. 

As long os he could find new ground, h(f 
succeeded in earnin'^ a subsistence. Occasionally, 
however, his fame preceded him, and the payiiieiit 
he received for his trouble was of a kind different 
from what he had anticipated, as in the following 
instance. On one occasion he approached a farm- 
house, and on noticing that he was observed by 
the farmer, began his part On seeing him fall 
down, the farmer hastened towards him,* when, 
perhaps from having seen him elsewhere, he 
recognised him, and without a word hurried off for 
a restorative. This on his return he proceeded 
to administer, and with a remarkably mvourable 
effect Instead of tlie usual and grateful brandy, 
he brought a horsewhip, and administered it so 
vigorously and skilfully, that the fit was cut short 
in the middle, and the pi;lient restored to con- 
sciousness in un incredibly short space of time. 

His masterpiece, however — and this was a 
piece of work through which he got himself into 
trouble — was wrought when he successfully palmed 
himself off as the husband of a woman wdio was 
the mother of a family. It appears that some 
ten or twelve years before this, the * woman’s 
husband had gone abroad for change of air — 
whether at his own expense or not, is not material 
— to Australia. Nothing hofl been heard from 
him during the whole of this time, and it was 
supposed that he was dead; and the woman had 
managed by industrious hard work to maintain 
herself and family in decency. One fine morning, 
however, our hero, who had heard probably a good 
deal about her, but who at anyrate knew that 
she had a husband who was missing and that she 
was able to ksep one, and that he on his part had 
no objection to being kept, thought that now was 
the time to secure a comfortable home. Had he 
not been a homeless wanderer all his days? As 
the pri.soner longs for liberty, and the lover for 
his mistress, liad ho not longed for the comforts 
of home-life ? A little stratagem, and an untruth 
or two, and could he not become at once a hus- 
band and a father! The bait was too alluring, 
the temptation too strong, lie laid his plans, 
and one day presented himself as her hng-hst 
husUand, Who can picture to himself her feel- 
ings as this revelation is made to her! At first 
siie is quite staggered, and dumb ; her heart ceases 
to beat, so powerful are her emotions. At last 
the powers of nature resume their empire, the 
blood rushes swiftly, and now, feeling the full 
force of what at its first inception was too stunning 
to be thoroughly understood, unbelief and indig- 
nation contend for the mastery. To her eyes, 
the being before her was as opposite as the poles 
to the man who >vas the father of her children. 

‘Begone, you impudent fellow! Vou iny 
husband ! you are no more like him than that 
donkey is! You!* she exclaims, as she surveys 
him, and both word and look express the utter- 
most contempt. ‘ You I My husband was a head 
taller than you, had good features, was a strong 
robust man. He was a wap, not a wretched Wind 
old cri];)pled 

The man bore all this in silence ; not the lejat 
sign of anger or impatience did ho betray. H® 
knew his position and his victim, as the spider 
I have many times watched, sits quiet when its 
victim gets once entangled in the web, knowing 
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that he need be in no hurry ; tlmt if he will only 
give the lly time, it willt soon exhaust itself, and 
•■■that then he can skilfully throw a few more threads 
over the victim that will binU it immovable wing 
and foot ; so he waited patiently, with a look more 
of sorrow than of any other emotion on his face. 

At the proper time, lie speaks. ‘You don’t 
know mo V ho says. ‘You won’t acknowledge me ? 
Well, I did not expect this! But I might have 
known, if I had thought of it. I am so much 
changed ; I know I am. When I went away twelve 
years ago, T was as you say, a fine tall man, and 
now 1 am only a miserable wreck. 1 had not 
been out in Australia long before I had a fit that 
deprived me of the use of my side and destroyed 
one eye. I was ill for months, and no one thought 
I could get better, and when at last I was dis- 
charged from hospital, all this side was withered 
and dead, and this eye was stuck out like what 
it is now ; and besides that, I was four inches 
ahortcr than before the illness. My hair also 
went quite gray. You may believe iny story or 
not ; blit I can prove that 1 am your husband. I 
know very well that you do not like the prospect 
-of having a useless cripple on your hands; and 
indeed it is only this that has made me put off my 
coming for so long.’ 

Of course I cannot go into all the details of the 
conversation, nor mention all the little incidents 
that he reminded licr of, and that she supposed I 
not a soul knew hut herself or her husband. • 
fiuince it to say, that he reminded her of so many,.' 
and brought forward such strong proofs, that at 
last she declared ‘ he must be cither Dick or the 
Evil One.* But as the rascal’s ill-fortune would 
have it, just as he was beginning to think himself 
secure, the village constable turned up in search 
of him, and the pretender at once fell into the 
fitrong clutches ot the law, and spent the next 
two years in prison. 

I think I have said enough of this rogue to 
shew that he was no common cliaracter, and that, 
not improbably, had he chosen a dilferent walk in 
life, he might have risen to eminence and honour. 

HOW ARTIFICIAL PEARLS ARE MADE. 

Many persons have no doubt been frequently 
struck with the great beauty of artificial or imita- 
tion pearls. Those who make it their business to 
produce such articles of ornamentation have attained 
to a high degree of perfection in their art ; so much 
so that in 1862, at the London Exhibition, a French- 
man who was ail adept at their manufacture, exhi- 
bited a row of large real and imitation pearls 
alternately ; and without close inspection, Ave are 
assured it would have been impossible even for a 
judge to have selected the real from the unreal. 
Some translations from French and German works 
on this manufacture have recently been communi- 
cated to Land and Water, and from these it appears 
that the art of making imitation pearls is ascribed 
to one Jacquin, a chaplet and rosary manufacturer 
at Passyi Avho lived about 1680. Noticing that 
^e water after cleaning some white-fish {Leuciseus 
(Ulmrnu8\ a species ot dace, was of a silvery 
oppeaninee, he gradually collected the sediment, and 
with thb sub&nce — to which he gave the name 
oi essence and 'with a thin glue made of 

parchment he. lined the glass beads of which he 


with wa.x. The method of making the round head 
is by heating one end— which has first been closed — 
of a glass tube, which then, when blown into two 
or three times, expands into a globular form. The 
workman then separates the bead, places the end 
which has been heated on a wire, and heats the 
other end. This process is called bordering or 
edging. The best pearls are made in the same wMy, 
the holes of the tubes being gradually reduced by 
heat to the size of those of the real pearls, the 
workman taking each bead on inserted wire, and, 
by continually turning them round in the ihime of 
the lamp used, they become so true as to be strung 
as evenly as the Oriental pearls. The process of 
colouring the pearl is commenced by lining the 
interior of the hall with a delicate layer of perfectly 
limpid and colourless parch incut glue ; and before 
it is quite dry, the essence of orient is iiitroduced 
by means of a slender glass blowpipe. It is then 
allowed to dry ; the pearl is filled with Avax, and, 
if intended for a necklace, is pierced through the 
wax with a red-hot needle. The essence of orient, 
as it is called, is the chief ingredient in the manu- 
facture of the pearl. It is a very valuable substance, 
and is obtained from the fish above named by rub- 
bing them rather roughly inn basin of pure water, so 
as to remove the scales ; the whole is then strained 
through a linen cloth, and left fur several days to 
settle, when the Avater is drawn olf. The sedi- 
ment forms the essence referred to. It requires 
from seventeen to eighteen thousand fish to olitaiu 
about a pound of this substance! Besides the 
I'h-ench imitation pearls, as those above ilescribcd 
are culled, there are the Roman pearls, which are 
made of wax, covered with a kiinl of pearly lustre. 
But these do^not look so well as the French pearls ; 
AAdiile, in a heated room, they are apt to soften and 
stick to the skin. A very extensive trade is now 
done in the manufuctiiro and sale of French 
artificial pearls. 


THE CHILD AND THE FAIRY. 

‘ 0 say, little Tliuiubikhi, where do you dwell ?’ — 
‘Souictinies on the mountain ; RoinoliiuoR in thr doll ; 
Sometimes on the heath, and sonictiincs in the corn ; 
Sometimes in the chamber where babies arc bora. 

Now hither, now thither ; the ball or the cell : 

But where it is moonlight — I best love to dwell.* 

‘ 0 Riy, little Thumbikin, what do you eat ?* — 

* The purest of honey yields me the best meat ; 

I suck from tlio cups of the choicest of flowers ; 

1 rob the wild bee when he 's laboured for hours. 

A musliroom my tabic, and dew fur my wine, 

AVliut mortal can equal my feast when I dine ?’ 

* 0 say, little Thumhikin, what *s your employ V — 

* 1 soothe little babies when pain makes them cry ; 

I bring pleasant dreams to their fancy in sleep. 

I romp with good boys, and I run and I leap. 
Sometimes as a hare or a pony I *m seen ; 

Sometimes as a housemaid 1 sweep the floor clean. 

1 punish tho naughty ; the idle ones scare ; 

And love to see goodness abound everywhere. 

And .you, little worldling, who ask me these things, 

If you ’re good, will poss^all that goodness still brings; 
For goodness will ever bear with it a charm ; 

And Thumbikin never docs good children harm.* 

R. 
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SWELLDOM. 

In the progress of wasteful extravfiflknce within 
the last quarter of a century, or so, Ihertj has crept 
in a fashion^ among what are called the * respect- ; 
able classes,' of burying deceased relatives ini 
highly polished and richly ornamented oak coffins. 
In some cases the deceased are in the first place ' 
inclosed in coffins of lead or zinc, with the glitter- 1 
irig yellow coffin of oak over all. These practice^ | 
are of course considered to be very stylish. They 1 
arc costly— something out of the common. The] 
deceased, so treated, are sent to their long rest in * 
a guise which distinguishes them from the vulgar ■ 
herd. By being buried in long-enduring oak I 
witli burnished brass mounlings, they are, hy way j 
of compliment, sent to rot in state, and to he 
preserved ns long as possible from mingling with 
the dust Avhich is their mortal and proper destiny. 
We notice these novel usages, as marking an 
inconceivably contemptible piece of ‘swelldom,' 
which should if possible be knocked on the head 
before it is too late. 

We should be the last to lind fault with any 
■simple burial ceremony designed as a token of 
respect and affection for deceased relatives ; but 
protest against any practice, new or old, which has 
for its object the undue preservation in mortal 
shape of bodies consigned to the tomb. It is one 
of man’s privileges to be allowed, after deatli, to 
dissolve without undue delay into the dust of 
which his frame is composed. Attempts, however 
Veil meant, to protract the natural progress of 
decay, are a violation of our original inheritance, 
and at ibest, in every instance, are abortive and 
ridiculous. It does not seem to be known that by 
the best processes of embalming in modem times, 
the bodies^ though preserved in outline, are in the 
course of a hundred to two hundred years found in 
that offensive condition which the persons so treated 
would have indignantly scorned os insulting to 
their memory. What has been the ultimate fate of 
the Egyptian mummies stored with care in rocky 
va^ts and pyramids on the banks of the Nile ? 
They have in those later times been dragged from 


their recesses and ground into powder, as an 
article of commerce to be exported t& Europe. 
The cereal crops of England are ])artly produced 
from the mummified remains of human beings 
who walked about the streets of Thebes ‘three 
thousand years ago.' The bodies of venerable 
Thebans— swells in their time— laid to rest in 
fond anticipation of securing a kind of mortal 
immortality, sold at so much a ton to fertilise the 
exhausted soil of an island in the German Ocean ! 
That is what the ancient Egyptians have got by 
all their skill in protracting the dissolution of 
mortal remains. Their marvellous preparations 
have ended in a favourably quoted — manure! 

English extravagances in the way of sepulture 
have years ago been outdone by the rich and 
whimsical in the United States, where, to all 
appearance, there is an effort to return in a 
small way to embalming processes^ with some 
additional stylishness to exalt the character of 
the deceased. England, in fact, has in this 
department of art been completely outdone. A 
London high-class funeral with its polished oak 
coffin and other accessories— all thought to be 
very fine— is, as the saying is, not fit to liold the 
caudlo to the tip-top funeral ceremony which is 
now esteemed to he fashionable, and the right 
thing as regards expense, in New York and some 
other American cities. To give one a notion 
of the advanced views that prevail, and are sedu- 
lously cultivated on the subject, it is necessary 
to premise that, in the United States^ the term 
‘coffin' is in a great measure laid aside, as low, 
and suggestive of unpleasant ideas. The term 
adopted for what we in England usually call a 
coffin is ‘a casket’ Only an inferior class of 
beings are buried in coffins. All persons of note, 
or whose relatives aspire to be fashionable, arc 
buried in ckskets. A casket is a superbly con- 
structed box of oak or satin wood, richly orna- 
mented, it may be, by silver mountings, lined with 
silk, and partly glazed like a small conservatory, 
80 as to exhibit the deceased in a state of elegant 
repose inside. The ordinary shape of a coffin, 
wider at one part than another, is dismissed. A 
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casket is of uniform width thi’ou^'hont. Tlie lid 
is for the most part highly ornamciitcd, as if 
{lie leading idea was to do away with all notions 
of mortal dissolution. Mr fc3o-and-so, os seen 
through the glass, seems to bo asleep. ^ Dressed 
and smartened up for inspection, he is reclining at 
his case with his head on a satin pillow. Take a 
good look of him, and see how handsomely he is 
prepared for the tomb. As all alterations on old 
usages arc thought to be tbkens of advancement, 
this costly and elegant method of retiring under- 
ground may he called the latest touch of civili- 
sation. The English have not yet got tliat length, 
but they are getting on. As a beginning, they 
have reached the stage of caskets without window s. 
If let alone, Swelldom will do the rest. 

It may he readily imagined that the develop- 
ment of the grand hut very absurd funeral system 
in the United States has been due to something 
more than an idle fancy. As far as we can judge, 
it depends largely on ‘ shop.’ The business of an 
undertake^r is pushed to extremes by means of 
capital and effrontery that is scarcely conceivable 
in England. The trade becomes a learned profes- 
sion, involving a certain knowledge of anatomy, 
as well as proficiency in various matters of taste, 
to which we may add a good deal of audacity. 
According to English notions, an undertaker is 
not at all an intrusive personage ; he puts on 
a long face, looks as sorrowful as may be, and 
goes about his duties stealthily, as if afraid to 
make a noise. To run up a bill, he mainly 
depends on the funeral cortege— a* hearse deco- 
rated with nodding black plumes, attendants with 
batons and silk scarfs, and perhaps a lid of featheTi:. 
Usually, a hundred pounds will cover all expenses. 
The undertaker’s office is probably in some back 
street, and Ls not by any means ostentatious. Two 
or three miniature cofiin-lids and coats of arms 
hung modestly in the window, alone make up the 
show. Although our undertakers are alleged to 
be npt unacquainted with the art of fleecing, 
they certainly do not demonstrate any particular 
reliance on shop. 

Quite the reverse in America. We there find 
that the undertaking business has a monthly 
periodical, now of several years’ standing, devoted 
to its interests. Well printed, illustruled with 
wood-engravings, The Casietf as it is calle^ consists 
of hints and instructions concerning 'different 
departments of the craft, accompanied by like- 
nesses of a number of undertakers, moustached, 
with unexceptional neckties, and who, iu a spirit 
of adulation, are designated Uhe Monarchs of 
the Boad/ The Oaeket also comprehends adver- 
tisements the great houses and the inventors 
of embalining processes, recommending their drugs. 
We are a&ided a notice of a first-rate New York 
establiahmmit five stories in height, tastefully laid 
out witls ^goods’.to suit the demands of rich and 
weeping xdatives^ and with means for executing 
c^eie a^ any liour night or day. Like a public 
ha^ikal^vri^ men and nuisea in charge 
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to receive and assuage cases of bodily ailment, the 
undertaking cstablisliineut has a force at hand 
ready for any emergency. All you have to do is 
to say how you want a body treated ; and under a 
Director-general, a number of assistants are pre- 
pared to take the matter iu hand according to 
the best rules of art. In short, when any one 
dies— supposing him or her to belong to Swell- 
dom— here arc the artists to truss and do up the 
body, just as a cook would prepare a fowl for 
table. 

The directions given do not afford pleasant 
reading. One feels that the instructions how to 
clean, bathe, and empty a body, and to trim it for 
the ornamental casket in which it is to lie in state, 
are revolting to ordinary conceptions of what is 
due to the loved being who has just passed away. 
One docs not reailily fall in with the idea of 
plunging the deceased into a bath of .salts of 
alumina, and cramming it with a liquid called the 
Egyptian Embalmer, which advertisers declare to 
be a never-failing preservative. But there is a 
rival liquid, strongly insisted on for its wonderful 
qualities, styled the Antiseptic Embalming Eliiid. 
‘It preserves the body without destroying the 
identity of tho features; removes discolorations, 
and restores the skin to it.s natural colour; and 
by chemically changing the fluids of the body, it 
^prevents tho formation of gases, and acts as a 
preservative in all kinds of weather, without the 
use of ice.’ Wo do not see it stated that any of 
the fashionable ctubalming processes go tho length 
of preserving bodies for an illimitable series of 
years, as was the aim of tho Egyptian inummilicrs. 
All that is seemingly intended is to give the 
deceased a life-like appearance for a few weeks, or 
months at the utmost ; during which interval, 
stretched out in its casket, it may bo said to bold 
a ceremonial reception for crowds of those who iu 
a genteel way wish to pay it a farewell visit. 

Our readers will have in recollection the magni- 
ficent public funeral given to tho great Merchant 
Prince, the late Alexander T. Stewart of New 
York. For weeks previously, the body was laid 
out in state in an evening dress, with white neck- 
tie, and pearl buttons on the snowy shirt-bosom, 
tho deadly pallor of tho cheeks being skilfully 
touched up with a little rouge. In the case of 
deceased ladies, the style of preparation for the 
tomb sometimes excels in costliness and splen- 
dour. It appears to be not uncommon to spenU 
from five to ten thousand dollars on these cere- 
monials. As a specimen of this monstrous waste- 
fulness and folly, we present tho following from 
a newspaper in tho state of New York. ‘Miss 
Bansom, the deceased, was laid oat in white rep 
silk, elegantly trimmed with white satin and very 
fine point lace. The skirt was draped with smilax 
and lilies of the valley. The casket was made to 
order by the Stein jbnufactnring Company, of 
Bochestcr, of their celebrated Princess styla It 
was covered with the most delicate shade of blue 
silk velvety with comers and mouldings tmted 
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with white satin. The inside was trimmed with 
wliite satin and with very heavy sewing silk and 
bullion fringe. The handles were long bars | 
covered witli sewing silk. It opened at full | 
length, the inside of the lid being tufted with 1 
white satin. Miss Hansom looked very natural, 
more as if asleep than dead. There W'as a splendid 
display of flowers sent as tokens of sympathy from 
her many friends. All the stands conkuiiiiig the 
flowers Avere covered with w’hite, giving a general 
appearance of purity.' 

Looking to the sense of decorum generally 
prevalent in England in cases of domestic affliction, 
we cannot imjigine the possibility of usages so 
outrageous being introduced among us, or at most 
of gaining a footing in the country. Xo one, 
however, knows what follies will be attempted by 
the heartless and ambitious rich, who, regardless of 
decency, try to cut a dash for the admiration of 
Swelldom. The introduction of polished oak 
caskets may only he the commencement of the 
extravagances that disfigure the funeral customs 
ill certain parts of the United States. On this 
account, the foregoing remarks, acting as a gentle 
■warning, may not be tlirown away. \i\ C. 

THE EOHTUXES OF LIHITIIAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTER V.— TITB DOCTOR'S l»LANS. 

How slowly, yet w’itli what a calm, delicious 
sense of sootliing peace, the lioiira went by in 
that traii<[uil, stately I-rosj)ital of St John of 
.ferusalem, for Lertram Oakley, ^convalescent 
patient! It la almost necessary to have been 
young and ill, and under no juivate care or loving 
ginirdiaiisbip, but in the camp inlinnaiy, the 
roomy sick-bay of a big ship, or some liuge^stone- 
built barrack on a far foreign shore, <piite to 
appreciate the luxury of sheer quiet, of being lot 
ufoiie, while the exhausted forces of life build 
themselves up again by easy stages. It was very 
plcfisant to Bertram to lie there, under the lofty 
roof-ireo of the Knights Hospitallers de]iarted, 
and to dream day-drcaiu.s, and keep indolent 
watch over trifles, and cherish a languid interest 
in the regular routine of the place, where the most 
important event was the visit of the good-natured 
physician, who seemed already to him to be the 
best friend he liad ever known. 

At first, and for a good while after ho had 
rounded tlni dark reef on which so many strike 
and sink on the perilous voyage between death 
and life, Bertram's brain worked very slowly, as 
wo might conceive the brains of zoophytes — 
should improved microscopes one day prove to 
us tliat they have any brains— to work. He felt, 
in a sluggish, contented way, as a plant feels 
the grateful sunshine and the refreshing rain; 
hut genuine thought, the real process of logical 
ratiocination, was so distinct and cruel an eltbrt, 
that Bertram Oakley shrank from it, as plants 
recoil from the blasting breath of we sirocco. 
Hod he been compelled to think, so it seemed to 
him, he must die. But presently, as convalescence 
went on, it became pleasant to muse, in the strange, 
impersonal wa^ in which sick men's fancies work, 
on subjects with which his own narrow interests 
were in nowise concerned— on scraps of poetry, 


fragments of legond, bits of history, or early 
memories revived by the Sobering touch of illness 
and next camo the period wlicii a book w'as a treat 
to be devoured ; and then tlie patient began to 
look wistfully about him, niM i(j feel that the 
confinement and monotony of the Hospital chafed 
his restored energies, and to long vaguely to be 
up and doing. 

Then it was that T)r Denham disclosed his plan 
for Bertram’s benefit. ‘You are better, myriad,' 
lie sfiid one day on Iris rounds ; ‘ really better 
now. The first time that f. said so — you remember, 

I Bertram, eh?' 

I ‘I do, sir,' an.tjweic'l the stripling, a cpiick 
briglitnos.s in lii.i eyes ; ‘ I am not likely to forget 
it. It wa-i an epoch in my life.' 

‘Well, I told the truth,’ f-aid the doctor kindly. 
‘But it is truer now. V'ou have pas.-sed several 
luilestoiics siiico, on tlic rough upward road that 
I leads to health, and tan bear a surprise. No ; 

I you are not “quite well," my young friend, as 1 
I hear yon trying to tell me ; but at auyrate^’’ou arc 
' fit for conversation, if nut a.^; yet for tlie bangs and 
buffets of the great fiutdoor world. Xow, Bertram 
Oakley, you see belbre you a whimsical* man. — 
Yes, you may htare ; but you do.' 

‘i sliuulil never have thought it of you, dear 
doctor,' said Bertram, with a smiling lip and 
glistening eye. 

‘Ah, but I am, though,' retorted Dr Denham 
sturdily. ‘ One of my whiins has always been that 
•I never liked to see a thing, or a laan, put to 
wrong work— a razor to cut block<, as the proverb 
iias it. Anil the long and the short of it is, 

I Bertram, iny lad, that you were not fit for your 
j late traile. that you were too good for it, too clever, 

I too tispiriug. *1 don’t waJit to make you vain, 

! heaven knows, boy, for a coxcomb is a pitiful 
creature; .still, I think you can do better, for 
I yourself and for the world at large, in another 
I field of action than Biirbriilgc's lactovy here at 
: Blackston. 1 have .seen your old master, and — 
being a just man, though he regrets his best boy- 
worker— he think.s os 1 do on llio subject.’ Here 
the doctor, who had been speaking excitedly, for 
him at least, who was generally so cool, paused 
to take breath ; and Bertram, the faint cqjpur 
fluttering in his cheek, eyed him woudcringly 
and in mute expectation. ‘ Come, I won’t keep 
you on tho tenter-hooks,’ said Dr Denham, after 
a short pause ; ‘ and indeed, to beat about the 
bush is not very natural to me. I suspect, 
Bertram, that if you had your wish as to a calling 
in life, you would like to be a civil engineer — 
mines, bridges, railways, canals, big iron ships^ 
and tbo rest of it,' explained the doctor, warming 
a little with his subject. ‘ I scarcely know such 
another career, my boy, in the world of to-day — 
the world that wc call so old, and that grows 
so fast, moving with giant's strides, though 
whithci— Never mind that ! Have I guessed 
right V 

‘ About my wish, my preference, my longing— 
indeed you haVe, sir. But how’— began Ber- 
tram, with boyish eagerness, 'but then came to an 
awkward check. To a frank young nature, shy 
with the sensitiveness that goes with quick per* 
ceptions and a receptive mind, it* seems all but 
impossible to crave a helping hand, or to antici- 
pate an offer of aid that has not been put into 
definite shape. 
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* I shall the good fairy this time,’ answered 
rthe doctor, looking kiiicdy down at his patient 
* You see, my young frienll, {liat strokes of good- 
luck, like misfortunes, seldom come alone, and 
that I wish you, for wliom I have come to feel a 
sincere regard, to profit by one that 'has been 
blown my way. It will be no secret here soon 
that St John’s— much I shall miss the old place 
— will have a new physician, and that I shall 
exchange my llhickston practice for a lucrative 
one in London. To brin^g this about, with the 
help of my dear brother — whom you will presently 
eee, Bertram, by-the-by, and learn to like— I have 
spent many an an.\iou3 hour, and have resolved 
to wrench myself away from old habits and siir- 
Touiidiiigs, and from a place which I had taught 
myself to regard as mv home. Ves, I shall be 
sorry — to— to say good-bye to St Juhn’s here.* 
And for a moment the doctor’s voice grew husky 
and his eye dim as it rested on the fiuniliar trees 
of the Knights’ ancient garden, the deep hays of 
the windows, and the solemn calm of the grand 
old building; but then he roused himself and said 
cheerfully : ‘ I at my time of life, as well as you, 
lad, am going to London to seek my fortune. You 
would like to see London, Bertram I ’ 

A flush rose to Bertram’s pallid cheek, and 
his large eyes brightened. London ! Something 
magical there must have been in the name of the 
great city, to stir the pulses thii«!, as Bertram 
Oakley’s were stirred by its mere mention. 

The doctor laughed rather sadly. ‘You have 
Aad the veracious history of Richard Whittington, 
1 know, young friend,’ he said in his kind patient 
way ; ‘ but do not take loo rose-coloured a view of 
what awaits you ! 1'he streets of our Cockney 
Babylon are no more paved with gold than the 
real Whittington found them to be when Edward 
HI. w'as a young king. Alas ! there is more mud 
than gold, and enviable are the aspirants who 
succeed in converting the first into the last. No, 
my boy ; it is no El Dorado that lies before you, 
but an arena of fierce competition, in which I 
sincerely hope that honest industry and quick 
mother- wit will enable you among others, after 
some probation, to come to the front. 1 have mis- 
judged you, Bertram, if you would not rather be 
in uie truest sense of the word the founder of your 
own fortunes, than be merely one of the so-called 
lucky ones of this world, on whom, without merit 
or exertion of their own, a golden rain has fallen.’ 

^You read my heart, sir, as though it were a 
book laid open, before yon,’ said Bertram, redden- 
ing again. ‘1 would wish to he useful in the 
world, if I could, and to make a name for myself, 

if it were fairly won. But as for fortune* 

He hesitated here ; and the kindly physician laid 
his hand lightly upon his wrist. 

^Ab for fortune,’ said Dr Denham, completing 
the unfinished sentence, ‘you speak of it with the 
scorn natural to a generous young mind that has 
sot yet J^rued how powerful an engine, for good 
or for evil, wealth is. With a wider experience, 
you will judge it differently. No ; 'riches are not 
to bo despised, any m'ore than God’s other gifts of 
health and strength, of sense and courage. But 
you do mil not to make an idol of Money at the 
first. Wis have* worshippers enough of the Golden 
Calf, Bertram, without you.’ Then the good 
^tor, after cpnisalting bis watch, for much of the 
day’s 'Woirk was yet to do, briefly explained to 


Bertram Oakley his wish that the young patient 
should take up his residence under his own roof in 
Regent Square, during the week or two that would 
elapse previous to the departure of the Denham 
family from their old abode ; and how it was his 
wish that the young convalescent should, accom- 
pany them to London, where Dr Denham would 
undertake to provide for Bertram’s admission as 
an articled jmpil into the ofilcc of a well-known 
firm of civil engineers. 

‘The premium— for to learn and work, and so 
make sure of constant work and wage and up- 
ward progress hereafter, costs ready cash at the 
beginning — will concern me, and so will your out- 
fit and your maintenance— you are frugal to a 
fault, as I know— until you can earn a livelihood 
by your skilled toil. But, my boy, I hope the 
obligation will sit the lighter on you because it is 
a temporary one. I mean to lend you pecuniary 
help, not give it — I am not rich enough for that. 
Every shilling I advance for you 1 shall look to 
you to repay, Avhen you can do it without pinching 
yourself — to me, if 1 live ; to my daughters, if I 
am gone. So now we understand each other.’ 

Bertram grew red and pale by turns ; then the 
tears started to his eyes, and he said hoar.sely : 
‘ You treat me nobly, sir ! 1— have not words to 

thank you, but’ And he caught the doctor’s 

hand between his own emaciated fingeis, and 
pressed it to his lips, and then broke down, 
sobbing. 

‘There, there I’ e::claime»l the doctor, hurriedly 
jerking out his watch for the second time ; ‘ we 
won’t talk atiy more just now. I am hehind-hand 
with my visits, anti my poor friends will look 
reproaclifullj? at me. Keep still, dear boy, and 
try to sleep now. To-morrow, 1 shall manage us 
I said.’ 

And on the next night, Bertram’s wondering 
head rested beneath the doctor’s hospitable roof. 

CONCERNING REPORTING. 

Upwards of two hundred and twenty answers to 
one advertisement for an Assistant Reporter! 
Such was the recent c.\pcnence of an editor who, 
in the columns of the Daily Nexes, made known 
his desire for additional assistance on his reporting 
staff. This is not only a singular, but a lamentable 
state of affairs, os the fact is thereby disclosed that 
there are, at the most moderate computation, hun- 
dreds of young men eager to find an opportunity of 
crossing the threshold of a profession which would 
seem to he increasingly regarded as a haven of 
refuge for the discontented and incompetent in 
well-nigh every other rank and calling. Eveiiy 
newspaper proprietor and editor with an experience 
dating pack some fifteen or twenty years, knows 
well, and probably to his cost, that matters in this 
direction are very different now os compared with 
his earlier days ; and there are not wanting those 
who lay the entire blame, in connection with this 
altered state of things, u^n the popularity which 
the phonetic system of shorthand writing has 
attained! 

No person who knows anything about tbe 
subject will for one moment deny that the rapid 
spread of a knowledge of phonographic short- 
hand has a great deal to do with the eviUcom- 
plained of; out a vexy little reflection is sufficient 
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to shew that it would be unfuir to regard phono- 
graphy as the real and only source of this evil. 
The greater part, if not indeed the whole of 
the blame must be laid at the door of the popular 
fallacy that shorthand writing and reporting 
are synonymous terms— that having attained to 
prohcichcy in shorthand writing, the portals of 
an honourable, if not particularly lucrative pro- 
fession are thrown open, and nothing remains but 
to enter in and take full possession. No young 
man can make a greater mistake than to suiv 
pose that because he has mastered the principles 
of phonography, he is of necessity endowed with 
all the essential qualifications of a first-class 
reporter. It is time this false notion were exploded, 
80 that the evil in question may in some degree be 
remedied. Lads yet at school ; young men in their 
teens ; men of maturer years, even if not of much 
riper judgment ; and toiid parents entertaining 
ambitious designs in reference to their peculiarly 
gifted sons —all these must have their minds dis- 
abused of the idea that by investing some few 
shillings in shorthand books, and giving for a few 
i)ionth.s an occasional spare hour to their study, 
one is thereby being fully qualified to take rank 
in the Fourth Estate of the realm, 'flicre is no 
such royal road to joiirnali.sm ; and it is because 
of the influx of large niiinhers Avho have acteil 
upon this idea, that the cfliciency and character of 
the profession are in danger of being lowered, and 
its avenues blocked up by crowds of incompetent 
prctcuderg. < 

The saying that poets are born, not made, applies 
with C(|ual force and truth to journalist.?. TJicre 
arc certain qualifioation.s which it is absolutely 
necessary a reporter sliould possess, ihc nature of 
which would never be dreamed of by the inexpe- 
lieiieed, ami for which a mere proficiency in short- 
hand can never act as a substitute. It would be 
just as reasonable for a lad who liad nearly 
mastered the rudiments of geometrical drawing, to 
consider himself competent to do all tlie work of 
an experienced Civil Engineer, as for any one to 
imamue that because he can * take down ’ a sermon 
at the rate of ninety words a minute, and tran- 
scribe the same at the rate of a column in four 
hours, he is entitled to rank alongside men such 
as Thomas Allen Reed or Archibald Forbes. A 
note-taker such a one may in time become ; but 
a note-taker and a reporter are two very dilferent 
personages. A man may even be able to take 
every word of a* long and eloquent speech, and 
furnish a transcript which for accuracy could not 
be surpassed ; and yet bcj far removed* from being 
a qualified journalist. There is as much difference 
between a mere shorthand writer and a capable 
reporter, os there is between a photographer and 
a portrait.-paintcr. Indeed, this power to take 
down a speech vtfr5a<im— although every reporter 
should possess this power— is in actual work, 
perhaps, of all his accomplishments, the least 
often called into requisition. It is seldom indeed 
that a reporter finds himself called upon to follow 
a speaker from beginning to end, and to reproduce 
that speech word for word, relying upon mechan- 
ical skill rather than mental ability. In the pro- 
secution of his work, this mechanical skill is simply 
the reporter’s collecting agent, which he employs 
in getting together the raw material out of which 
to ew)lve form and symmetry. When a man listens 
to two hours’ rapid speaking with the conscious- 


ness that six columns, of talk have to be repro- 
duced in one column of print, it is tnen ho roulisos 
the fact that mere incclianical skill forms but a* 
very small, even thbugh an e.sscutia1, portion of 
a reporter’s stock-in-tra<le. li is under such cir- 
cumstances os these that scores of young men find 
to their cost, as well as to their chagrin, what 
a grand mistake they have made in supposing 
themselves duly qualified reporters on the strength 
of a fair proficiency in shorthand writing. 

It must be borne in mind that there arc Certain 
faculties a rejifirtcr must necessarily possess, which, 
if not natural, can rarely, if ever, he acquired. 
They may be developed and improved, if present 
in some degree ; but they can scarcely be im- 
parted where the germ itself is altogetlicr wanting, 
lie must possess the faculty of intuitively seizing 
upon the essential features of any occurrence 
which he may be intrusted to report, whether 
it be a single spcedi, an entire meeting, or some 
impoitant public affair extending over days, or 
even weeks. It would never do for a reporter, 
either whilst an affair was in progress, or upon its 
termination, to be anxiously cogitating within 
himself as to what he should retain lyid what 
he should reject. All this must be .settled by the 
faculty of which we are speaking, and which must 
attract, as to a focus, the really important point.s — 
grouping them in their proper order and within 
the necessary limits, without loss of time or any 
special effort being involved in the process. He 
must also have an intuitive perception of the 
relative value of words with all their shades of 
meaning, .so that he may be able to employ just 
that particular word which shall convey to the 
reader the exact sense and meaning of the original. 
And with thi^hitter faculty must be combined the 
gift of facile expression and natural and correct 
arrangement ; for woe unto him if he be under 
the necessity of writing and rewriting before he 
can get his composition into something like proper 
form. A reporter, too, reijuircs a well-balanced 
mind, a cool head, and an impartial judgment. 
We <lo not say a reporter should have no fixed 
]>riuciplcs, no private opinions of his own ; but 
lie must be careful not to allow these opinions to 
influence his reports. In his degree he should 
aspire to something like the impartiality of the 
judge, who, whilst on the bench, knows nothing 
of friend or foe, but decides simply upon the 
merits, and altogether apart from personal con- 
siderations. 

A reporter also requires to be able to concen- 
trate bis thoughts upon his work in any circum- 
stances. Whilst othei-s around him are in a state 
of the wildest enthusiasm, he must be perfectly 
cool, and absorbed only in his work. An audience, 
after having been held spell-bound by some cele- 
brated orator, may rise to its feet, and by vocifer- 
ous cheering and the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, give relief to its feelings ; but the reporter 
must meantime be careful that he loses not one 
w’ord of that elaborately prepared and masterly 
peroration ; (fr, if he seek relief, it must be in tho 
stretching of his cramped fingers, and the re-point- 
ing of his pencils in readiness for tho next speaker. 
At the scene of some terrible catastrophe, others 
may indulge in symptoms of distress; but the 
reporter must be engaged in taking a survey of all 
the surroundings, and at the same time making j 
himself acquainted with all the painful and | 
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oftentimes sipkening details. In limes of political 
excitement and contest, the caution, prudence, and 
' judgment of the reporter are frequently jjut to 
the severest tests ; and it will be well for him in 
such times if he bear in mind the old maxim, to 
have long cam and a short tongue. ^ 

The reporter, so fir as his position and duties 
call for it, should keep himself abreast of the 
times. He must be acquainted not only with the 
history of tlie past, hut also with the occurrences 
of the iweseut. In order to accomplish this, 
it is obvious tliat he must be conversant with 
current literature in its various forms. He must 
know generally what is appearing in the leading 
daily papers ; the weekly religious, social, and 
miscellaneous publications; the monthly maga- 
zines ; and the quarterly reviews. But if, in order 
to do t]jis, he linds it necessary to scat himself 
comfortably in his arm-chair, take them up, and 
read every sentence in them,' then he may as well 
give up the task at once ; for frequently it will 
he imppssible to do more than take a hasty glance 
at paper or magazine whilst journeying to some 
appointment, or between the cases in a police 
or county court. Consequently, he must possess 
the power of as.siinilation, an<l be able, if he ex- 
pects to rise in his profession, to make himself 
acquainted in a comparatively short time with the 
merits of any Ruhjpct he may be called to write 
upon. Of course, this means in many cases a good 
deal of superficiality ; but all journalists must, 
from the exigencies of their situation, be morei 
or less superficial. 

These few remarks upon the reporting depart- 
ment of journalistic 'work, are not intended as a 
complete guide for tliosc who aspire to do such 
work ; they are penned chiefly wi(u the view of 
undeceiving those wJio are led to imagine that they 
have nothing more to do than acquire a knowledge 
of shorthand in order to set up in life as rciporters. 
We must not be understood Jis saying a single word 
against the general acquisition of Bhorthaiid ; for 
we would be amongst the foremost in recom- 
mending that the study of phonography should 
be regarded os one of the branches of an Englisli 
education. Any man, no matter what his occupa- 
tion may be, would bo belter with than without 
a knowledge of this art ; and those who have 
already acquired such knowledge, may congratulate 
themselves upon the possession of an accomplish- 
ment which many of our busiest and greatest men 
•would give half a fortune to have acquired in 
early life. At the same time, it is well that 
those who dcsirc to make a professional use of this j 
knowledge as reporters, should be reminded that | 
other qualifications are necessary besides shorthand 
for the effideiit discharge of a reporter’s duties. 

Apropos to the subject of the present article, 
and as also useful for the information and in- 
struction it conveys — while at the same time 
afibiding axi*excellent specimen of condensed and 
intelligent reporting— we take froiiv the Scotsman 
of December 20, 188Qj the following report of a 
lecture delivered in Edinburgh by Professor 
Annaudidepn * What to do in Emeigencies’*— that 
is^ as Msards accidents, wounds, die. 

* J^hejeeturer said ho had worked professionally 
them for twenty years, and he bad learned 
they were and desirous 


to help their friends and neighbours in distress. 
It was in the hope of assisting them to help their 
friends and neighbours that he offered some 
practical hints in connection with accidents and 
emergencies. As accidents might occur at any 
time, ho wished to impress upon them the fact 
that the better care they look of their general 
health the better they would recover from their 
injuries. Cases of serious injury and operations 
came constantly under his notice, and when he 
ascertained that his ])atient had been temperate 
in his habits and careful of his health, he felt 
some of his anxiety removed. In connection 
with the treatment of wounds, the lecturer 
first cxplaiuod and illustrated the Listerian 
antiseptic method, and spoke of the importance 
of covering a recently made wound as soon as 
possible, and applying to it some germ-killing 
solution or dressing, such as carbolic or boracic 
acid. When an accident occurred, they should 
try (1) to keep their wits about them, for they 
w’ere more likely thereby to be of use to the 
sufferer ; (2) to ascertain if there was any bleeding, 
and at once chock it ; (3) to lay the patient on his 
or her hack, or in the position fedt to he most 
comfoi*table. In most cases the patient should he 
placed in a horizontal po.sition ; but if the breath- 
ing was affected, the sitting or partially sitting 
position was the best ; (4) any clothes wliicli 
might be light or causing discomfort should be 
loosened; (5) no stimulants should be given unless 
the patient reniaiiiod in a very faint condition for 
more than half an hour, and "after that time tlioy 
bhonhl only be administered in small quantities ; 
(G) should the patient feed cold the bod\’’ should 
be covered with blankets or other wraps ; they 
should apply heated bricks or some warm a]jplica- 
tion, unless bleeding was continuing seriously. 

^Insisting on the importance of all parsons 
being carried to their home or to a liospital as 
carefully as possible, the learned Professor shewed 
how', in tlie absence of other form of stretcher, one 
might be made with a great-coal — the shicves 
being turned inside oiit| and the poles passed 
through them and tlic outside pockets. It being 
often well to keep the clothes or wraps from 

J )ressjng on the injured part, lie fiirUier shewed 
low a “cradle” might be made of the lialf-hoops 
of a barrel, a piece of tin wire, or even with an 
old hat-hox. In all injuries to the head, chest, 
or belly, it was TCconLiueuded that caixi should be 
taken to keep the patient quiet tiutil medical aid 
was obtained. External bleeding was often very 
alamiing to a non-professional person, but with 
rare exceptions all kinds of bleeding were easily 
stayed. lYlien bleeding took place from the 
external surface of the limbs from any cause, they 
should (1) try direct pressure upon the bleeding 
point, and keep the limb raised aoove the level of 
the body. This pressure might be made with one 
or more fingers, or with a compress of cotton 
waste, a sponge, handkerchief, or any soft sub- 
stance ; (2) should this fail, a ligature of cloth, 
rope, strong twine, or india-rubber cord should be 
applied as tightly as possible round the limb, 
immediately tSbove the bleeding point ; a medical 
man should be sent for at once, or the patient 
taken to a hospital; (3) if the bleeding was 
from an external wound on the trunk of 
the body, they should employ direct preesure 
over the bleeding point; (4) if the bleeding 
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was comiiif? from the iiitorior of tlic nose or 
other cavity, let them apply cold water or ice 
over the bleed injj part, or near it, and keep the 
patiemt perfectly quiet on liis or her back ; (5) 
when tljc bleedinj; was corning from a dif»cased 
surface or ulcer, and direct pressure did not stay 
it, tlic’ comjiress should be soaked in a strong 
solution of alum, or in ‘‘steel drops.” Sbould the 
wouiul from which tlie blood was coming be large 
and gaping, they might stuff firmly into it a com- 
press of some soft material large enough to fill 
the cavity. In any case of bleeding, the patient 
might become weak, or might faint ; but unless 
the blood was flowing actively, the sign was not 
necessarily a serious one, and the quiet condition 
of the circulation during the faint often assisted 
nature iu staying the bleeding by allowing the 
blood to clot^ and to block iq) any wound in a 
blood-vessel. 

‘The treatment of various kinds of wounds, of 
bruis(‘s, and sprains, was next dealt with. AVlicn 
a bone was broken or dislocated, careful handling 
of the injured person was of great importance. 
They jmlged that a fracture had taken place by 
the distortion, pain, and too great mobility of tlie 
X)urt ; and iu a dislocation the part was distorted 
and fixed in some unnatural position. A fracture 
sliould be treated (1) by carefully removing any 
of the clothes which were compressing or hurling 
the injured part; (2) by very gently replacing 
the bones in their natural shape, (>r as nearly so 
as possible, and by putting the part in a position* 
whiidi gave most case to the patient ; (3) by 
ap]>lying some temporary splint or appliance 
which would keep the broken bones from moving 
about and tearing tlic flesh. Tor* that purpo-^c 
they might use pieces of wood, stick, tin, paste- 
board, wire, straw, firmly-folded cloth or news- 
papers, taking care to pad the splints with sonic 
soft luaterial, and not to apply them too tightly 
to the parts, Should medical advice not bo pio- 
ciirable for sonic hours, they should examine the 
loops and see that they were not too tight, as 
ra])id swelling of the part might cause them to 
become injuriously tight very quickly. The 
bamlaging of injured limbs and other methods 
of treatment spoken of by the Professor u’cre 
practically illustrated by two of the Professors 
assistants, who operated upon a stalwart young 
tradesman who willingly put himself into their 
Lauds for the occasion. 

‘Burns and scalds were next referred to, the 
rules laid down for their temporary treatment 
being — (1) remove as soon as possible any burnt or 
heated clothing, or other substance which may be 
in contact with the body ; (2) if the burn or scald 
be slight, Wiap the part in dry cotton- wadding ; 
(3) if the burn or scald be extensive, apply cotton- 
wadding to the whole surface, and if there is much 
pain, soak the wadding in cnrroii oil, or sweet or 
linseed oil. Among the other topics touched on 
were the lodgment of foreign bodies in the eye, 
ear, nose, and throat ; the treatment of drowning, 
strangulation, and poisoning ; of fainting, fits, and 
sudden illness ; of ruptures, varicose veins, and 
ulcers of the legs ; and hints ^fcre given to parents 
on the prevention of deformities of the legs and 
joint-diseases in their children. The learnt 
Professor said he should like to see soino hall or 
^innasium established, where, under proper super- 
intendence, our girls and young women would 


liave regular and proper exercise s^ as to develop 
their figures, strengtheif their bones and muscles, 
improve their licalth, and lit them more thoroughly 
in the future for the important duties which, as 
wives and mothers, they uiigiit be called upon to 
fulfil.’ . 

A STRANGE R E T 11 1 B U.T I O N. 

CHArTKR III.— LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 

It "Was about live months before I retiirned to 
Liverpool. In tlui meanwhile, I had had’no reply 
from Eairy. Though somewhat disappointed at 
this, and anxious, J comforted myself by the 
thought that had she decided against me, she 
certainly would not have left me in suspense ; and 
I argued, that if not refused at onpe, I should be 
accepted in tlio end. On arriving in Liverpool, 
however, I found a batch of letters awaiting me, 
several being front the Tearsons ; and of these I 
took the one that had tlie latest postmark, and 
ojiencd it. It was from Fair}^ How I read that 
letter to the end 1 cannot telL The wor3s danced 
and svram before my eyes. I seemed as if in a 
dream. I read the same sentence ovei; and over 
again, and could not gather its meaning. The 
one thing I knew as I laid it down was, that she 
was engaged to be married to Robert Stockdalc, 
and bad written to tell me, and to ask me to be 
jireseiit at lier wedding. Now, I am not going to 
attempt to describe wliat 1 felt. I could not do 
it, and would not if 1 could. And it must be 
remembered that the story I am telling is about 
others ratlicr than myself. It is necessar}^ how- 
ever, for mo to say wliat I learned from the letters 
T received from Fairy and ^frs Pearson, It was 
this : That, ft the lir^t place, they had received no 
letter from me lor many months, so that my last 
letter tiinst have miscarried. Again, that though 
neither Fairy nor iilrs ]\arson had mentioned it, 
Kohort Stockdalc had for a considerable time been 
paying attentions to my cousin ; that about live 
months ago he had proposed to lier, and had been 
accepted, and ever since bad been most anxious 
to have the ceremony performed ; and would have 
carried Jiis point, but for a severe and protracted 
illness from which Mrs Pearson had but just 
recovered. Not bearing from me for so long, 
they bad written to the tirm to ask where I was, 
and bad been informed that I was expected shortly 
in Liverpool ; and so lire letter which 1 had opened 
first had been written. 

I wrote as soon as 1 was able — that very evening, 
I think— to Mrs Pearson, and told her the truth ; 
but I could not go to see Fairy married to Stock- 
dale, and I bad no reason but the true one to give. 
And I left it to my aunt to tell her as much or as 
little as she thought lit. And then, with a prayer 
that my darling Fairy might meet with as true 
and faithful a Jove as mine would Lave been, I 
bid her and my aunt farewell. 

Now, there is one thing which I must say hero ; 
and it is, that I do not and never did blame Fairy. 
I am glad M have it now to say that never— not 
even in my darkest moments — did I think evil of 
her, or Ict'the sluuiow of a doubt disfigure Fairy's 
imago in my hcai-t. I felt certain that, whatever 
the explanation of her conduct might be, she had 
not intended to deceive mo with false hopes. 
Over and over again the idea would^ suggest 
itself that my first letter must Lave miscarried* 
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The last had 4one so. But then how account for 
that lock of hair sent iu« answer to it? And 1 
would take out the locket, to assure myself a^ain 
and again that it was indeed* Fairy’s hair. The 
explanation was simple enough, when time after- 
wards revealed it; hut many a weary* wakeful 
night did 1 spend trying to discover it. An 
explanation I knew there must be, for Fairy 
could not be to blame. 

Nor — let it be remeinbcrcd as I tell what I shall 
have to tell of Stockdalc— is Fairy to be censured 
for accepting such a man as her husband. The 
peculianty of my cousin’s disposition must be 
borne in mind. Her sweet pure heart never 
dreamed of evil; and her imagination, like a magic 
w^and, made all sliQ loved beautiful and good. 
She carried with her into womanhood that happy 
power, wliich she possessed os a child, of making 
kings and heroes out of the poorest materials. 
She was indeed mistaken ; and alas ! met with one 
whom her love was incapable of elevating. 

The weeks and months passed hy after my 
disappointment as they did before it. 1 heard 
occasionally from my aunt At first too, I received 
letters from Fairy. After a while, she ceased to 
write, and only sent me A crhal messages through 
Mrs Pearson ; and so the time wore on. 

It vras about two years after the marriage, that 
an event occurred which led to my revisiting 
Eathmiuster. I had returned with the Vdrel to 
Liverpool, and had taken up my quarters as usual 
in the Neptuncj a quiet little hotel in a quiet little 
court off Dale Street You might walk up and 


down that busy street all youi life, and never 
discover the court, to say nothing of the hotel. 
It was an old-fashioned inn, furnished and con- 
ducted in the old w^ay, where you were always 
recognised, greeted as a friend, and your tastes 
and ways remembered. There w^as no fuss or 
overcrowding inside the place; no rattle of car- 
riages or tramp of passengers or cry of newsboys 
before its doors. 1 feel inclined to describe at 
length the place W’hich was for many years my j 
home, if such a wanderer as I can be said to have I 
ha«l a home— the room ahvays considered mine — ' 
which was bedroom and sitting-room in one— with 
its low ceiling, its massive mahogany furniture, | 
its pair of comfortable old-fashioned arm-chairs, | 
one on each side of the broad fireplace, its table 
covered with books, for I was fond of reading, ' 
and the quaint old oak cabinet full of drawers, in i 
which these books and other articles used to 
remain stowed away dating my absence. But I 
must hurry on. It was on the evening of the 
second or third day after my return that, as I 
entered the hotel, the waiter handed me a letter. 
^It came, sir,’ he said, ’a day or two before you 
arrived, and was put aside ; and so we forgot to 
give it to you.’ 

1 was somewhat angry at this neglect, and more 
ep when I read the contents of the letter ; and 1 
gave strict orders that for the future my letters 
should be placed in a certain drawer in the oak 
cabinet Iliave spoken of. 

The letter. question was from Fairy. It was 
to tell her. mother was seriously ill, and 

to b^ tome to Batliminster at once. I 

conUmot Mme, nor did 1 wish to do so. I knew 
by ^.tifiie:tiiat I should have to carry with me 
life the eorrow that had come upon me, 


and that I should have to endure it. But I hod no 
other relations in the world; and I was longing 
to Bcc Fairy again — my little sister — as I had now 
taught myself to think of her. Mrs Pearson too 
had been as a mother to me ; she was in danger, 
and not a moment should be lost in going to see 
her; so, early the next morning, I set out for 
Eathminster. 

I arrived at my aunt’s house not a hour too soon. 
She was still alive, but sinking rapidly. I was 
taken at once to her room by Stockdale, who told 
me that she seemed very anxious to see me, and 
had asked several times that morning whether I 
had come. Fairy was in the sickroom, and met 
me at the door. For a few moments the pleasure 
she felt at seeing me was rellectcd in her face ; she 
seemed almost unchanged since I had seen her 
List. But as the nioincntary brightness passed 
away, I could not help noticing that she was pale, 
and that there was resting on her countenance a 
look, not so much of temporary grief, I thought, 
as of settled melancholy. 

lilrs Pearson opened her eyes as I came to the 
bedside, and I perceived that she knew me 
perfectly. After looking at me for a few moments, 
she seemed anxious to speak, and made one or two 
unsuccessful efforts to do so. At last— Stockdale 
and his wife were standing beside me at the time — 
she made another attempt, and in a very low voice 
said : * Tom, watch over my girl.’ I forget what 
answer I gave at the moment ; but she did not 
gsuem satisfied, and we heard her say : ‘Kneel down, 
and promise.* Fairy was weeping bitterlj”, and 
did not speak. I was about to say somkliing, 
when Stockdale exclaimed hastily: ‘Oh, Mrs 
Pearson, Eiveis has found that such a promise is 
needless. I’ll take good care of her, you know.’ 
But she only said again : ‘ Promise ! ’ and 1 knelt 
down and did as she wished. She seemed satistied, 
and closed her eyes. That word ‘ Promise I ’ was 
the last she ever spoke. She was buried in th(i 
old churchyard of which 1 have spoken, just out- 
side the town. 

Wiratever aversion I hud to Stockdale, 1 had 
never noticed up to this any smn of dislike on his 
part towards me, but rather the reverse. Now, 
however, though \ve had not met for many years, 
and I had certainly done nothing to displease him, 
1 could not help perceiving that his maimer to- 
wards me was cold and distant, and that he seemed 
anxious to avoid me as much us possible. And 
when, a few hours after my arrival, he was taking 
poor Fairy for the last time from the house that 
had been her home, he said to me : ‘ Well, llivers, 
1 am sorry that under the circumstances I cannot 
ask you to the Cottage ; but you surely won’t go 
away without coming to say good-bye to us ?’ • 

Hearing this, I made up my mind to leave Eath- 
minster as soon after the funeral as 1 could, unless 
indeed Fairy should wish me to remain ; for I 
was heginnin;7 to fear that she had made an 
unhappy marriage, and that Stockdale was unkind 
to her. I was quite unable, it is true, to imagine 
how 1 could be of any use to her, were such the 
case. Still, she had written for roe to come ; and 
then there was the promise which Mrs Pearson 
had required me to make. What could bo the 
meaning of it 1 Fairy certainly seemed the reverse 
of happy ; but had that been all, her mother’s 
illness and death were enough to account for it 
But 1 thought there was, over and above all this, 
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flomething unusual in my cousin’s manner—a kind 
of timidity and restraint, as if she were afraid of her 
husband. Well, I should make an effort, I thought, 
to find out the truth. 1 should have a talk with 
Fairy before I left My promise to her mother, 
it seemed to me, required at least so much as 
this. And then, while I was turning the matter 
over in my mind, one thing suddenly struck 
me as singular ; 1 mean the expression used by 
Stockdale: * Rivers has found that it is needless 
to make such a jjromisc.’ I remembered the words 
perfectly, and now wondered that their strange- 
ness had not occurred to me before. If he had 
merely said that such a promise on my part 
W'oul(I be useless or unneccssar}', that would 
have oeen natural enough — but ‘Rivers has found.* 
Now, why should he have said that? If he had 
ever lieard of that childish agreement which Fairy 
and 1 had made, that might explain it ; but how 
could that be? Fairy certainly would not have 
told him of it ; probably she had forgotten the 
circumstance. I do not think that even as children 
we had ever spoken of our promise after the 
evening we made it by the Holy WelL It was a 
passing fancy of my little cousin’s — a childish 
whim which, even had she ever remembered it, she 
would never have thought of relating. Yet that 
expression of Stockdale’s was very strange : ‘ Rivera 
has found.’ The more I tholight of it, the more 
iinaccoiintablc it sccnicd. How could he have 
known that I ever had made any promise of 
the kind ? : 

All at once it Hashed across my mind that in j 
the letter in which I had asked Fairy to be my I 
wife, and wliich she bad never received, I had 
spoken of that old compact that therp was between 
us, and said that I trusted she would give me 
the right to be indeed her protector— or some- 
thing to that effect How that letter had mis- 
carried, I had never heard, nor indeed inquired, j 
Now, the suspicion forced itself upon me tliat | 
Stockdale had seen that letter. Tlie words he had 
s])()kcn had fallen from him in an unguarded 
moment, and I felt sure that he had unconsciously 
betrayed liiinselK Then too, 1 remembered that, 
by my aunt’s account, the time of Stockdales 
proposal and his sudiUm anxiety to hasten the 
marriage just tallied ^mli the lime at which my 
letter should have been received. Yes ; I under- 
stood it now. He had intercepted my letter; he 
had read it ; he had kept it from my cousin, and 
had urged his own suit with eagerness. And he 
had succeeded. He had done me a wrong greater, 
it seemed to me, than if he had robbed me of life 
itself, for had he not taken from me all life's hope 
and happiness? 

• 1 shall not describe the dark and bitter feelings 
that then tilled my soul. 1 thank heaven that 
they have long since passed away entirely ; I 
thank heaven above all that my arm was never 
raised to inflict punishment for the injury that 
was' done me, great as it was ; for I have seen 
enough to inake mo ever remeniber who it is that 
has said, ^Vengeance is Mine.’ 

CHAPTER IV.— MOlflBi LINKS. 

Though I had no doubt but that Stockdale 
had intercepted my letter, yet 1 was determined, 
if possible, to place the matter beyond ques- 
tion. At first, I thought of making inquiries at 


the post-office as to who had received the letters 
from the office ; for in tljosc days, ill Rathmiuslur 
at least, letters were not delivered at the lioiiees,- 
but lay in the post-office till called for. On con- 
sideration, I abandoned this id^a, because I thoiiglit 
it unlikely that the postmaster could recollect 
what happened two years before sufficiently well 
to enable him to give me any information on such 
a point ; and I was unwilling, moreover; to give 
occasion for any gos-^ip on the subject. And it 
would be best on tlie^whole to find out wf.at I 
could in the first pla*ce from Fairy. 1 should 
have to see my cousin at anyrate ; for I could not 
leave Rath minster without knowing, if possible, 
wdiy ^frs Pearson had exacted that promise from 
me. Rut Stockdule’s coldness towards me — while 
it confirmed my sus]>icion that ho had seen my 
letter, and so regarded me in the light of a lover 
of Fairy’s— made it difficult for me to have an 
opportunity of speaking to her. Some days had 
already passed since the fiiTii*ral, and I had heard 
nothing from the Stockdales ; nor had I seen them 
or been invited to visit them. I did notpwisli to 
write to Fairy, and I couM not well ask to have 
a private interview with her ; and in paying a 
formal visit, it was not likely that 1 siiduld have 
an o]q)ortunity of making such inquiries as I 
wished ; indeed, it was evidently Stockdales inten- 
tion to keep me at a distance. 

At length, as no other course seemed open to 
me, I deteniiined to walk out to the Cottage, in 
hopes that accident perhaps might afford nie the 
opportunity I cle.-ired. That afternoon, therefore, 
1 dill so ; and on reaching the churchyard, I 
passed through it, and followed the pathway across 
the fieMs. I had not gone more than a hundred 
yards along it, when 1 saw my cousin a little in 
advance of me, walking slowly homewards. A 
few rapid steps brought me to her siile. ‘ 0 Fairy,’ 
I said as wc sliook liutids, ‘ I am glad I happened 
to find you. I was just on my way to the Cottage. 
Where have you been / To Kathminstcr ?’ 

‘No, Tom,' she said ; ‘I have been to the church- 
yard to see my mothers grave;’ and she burst 
into tears. Wc walked on in silence for some 
time, until she had recovered her composure ; and 
then looking up into my face, she said : ‘ 0 Tom, 
I am very glad we happened to meet ; for there 
is one thing I wish to say to you. I don't like 
to speak to Robert about it ; but I sliouhl like 
to be buried, Tom, when I die, beside mother.’ 
She spoke quite calmly ; but her extreme pale- 
ness, and a strange expression wliicli I had never 
seen in her face before, alarmed me ; and I 
exclaimed : ‘ Why, Fairy, tell me, are you ill ? Is 
there anything tlic matter with you ? ’ 

‘0 no,’ she replied ; ‘nothing. But I know that 
I shan’t live long, and I could not speak to Robert 
about it — it would vex him so. Another thing,’ 
she continued, ‘that I wished to say to you is, 
that you must not think me changed towards you, 
or that I am forgetting my dear old friend. O 
Tom, don’t think hardly of me, or forget me, what- 
ever happens. Pray, don’t, for you arc now my 
dearest, my only friend. Rut what I mean to say 
is’— Here she liesitated a little. Then she 
continued : ‘The fact is, Tom, that Robert, soni^ 
how, does not like you as he. should. But ho 
does not know you as I do. And you must not 
bo hard upon him. It is soino uiiaccoiintablo 
prejudice of his ; but I thought it best to tell 
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you, as I feared you might wonder at his manner 
towards yon, 'and at my, not writing, or asking 
you to our house.’ 

* Weil/ I replied, am sorry he has taken a 
dislike to me. I ai^surc I have never given him 
any ground for it. At anyrate, it will, have no 
effect upon my feelings for you. But tell me, 
Fairy, is he very kind to you 

1 was angry with myself the moment I had 
asked this question, fur the blood rushed into 
my cousin’s checks, and 1 observed that her lips 
quivered. 

‘Tom,* she said, ‘you have no right to’ 

Then she stopped abruptly, and covered her face 
with her hands; and 1 could see that she w’as 
weeping. 

‘Fairy,’ I cried, ‘forgive me; and don’t he 
vexed. You must think of me as your brother 
now. 1 feel as if you were my sister, and you 
cannot wonder that I am anxious to hear that you 
are happy.* 

She then said, as she grew (iiiitc calm again: 
‘Oh, I am not angry, Tom ; and I forgot. After 
the promise you made my mother, you have a 
right to take care of me. But don’t thiuk, pray, 
don’t thidk for a moment that Bohert docs not 
love me. Indeed, lie docs. He *s very fond of me. 
And you know,’ she added, as she gave a little 
laugh— very sad, it sounded to me — ‘one must 

f ’ve up some of one’s own way wlicn one marries. 

have promised, you must know, Mr Bivers, to 
obey.’ 

‘Well, Fairy, will you allow me to ask another 
question ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Tom, I shan’t be so foolish again.’ 

‘ Can you tell irio then,’ I said, ‘ what made your 
mother so anxious that 1 shouliU make that 
promise?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she replied. ‘At least, I 
fancy it may he that she thought me sometimes 
unhappy. You see, I used always to he so meny 
and childish ; but that goes off, you know, when 
one grows .older and is married. And Bobert is 
sometimes low-spiiitcd, and things put him out ; 
and 1 suppose I can’t help being vexed when 
matters go wrong vrith him. If you ever marry, 
Tom, and so justify the report we heard, you will 
find that you will have then more than your own 
troubles to bear. And 1, you know, had never 
anything to grieve me all my life. I do think my 
only trials were parting from you when you went 
to sea ; and so, except on that account or for some 
childish annoyance, mamma' never saw me grieved 
in any way; and I suppose she thought me 
chang^ as nerhaps I am a little. That must 
have been ner reason. — But remember,’ she 
peraisted, looking up into my face as she laid her 
hand upon my arm— ‘remember always, Bobert 
28 very very fond of me !’ 

We spoke no more on this sulnect; Fairy 
seemed to wish to avoid it And I had heard 
enough. I knew now that my cousin’s married 
life was not^ and would not bo a happy life. She 
bad not said that her husband was kind to her ; 
she bad been unable fo say that. ‘Alas, alas!’ 
I 'what will beopme of my darling Fairy, 

li^ed to^one who can treat her harshly ? ’ 

I bmeverf that there was still anoUier 
matter on imeh I was anxious to be informed $ 
flo 1 spoke to^Faixy of myself and what had hap* 
pened tp ire me^ of the letters I had 


received from home, and those I had written. And 
then I took occasion to ask her how she got 
my letters, whether she went to the post-office her- 
self, or who brought them. And then she told 
me with a shy little smile, that ever since that 
morning on w’hich I had left Bathminster, Bohert 
Stoekiiiile used to call, when at home, at the olfico, 
and bring her any letters that might be for her. 

‘ Though they were few enough, and hardly ever 
one from you, Tom,’ she adiled. She was glad I 
thought, to have this little instance of her hus- 
band’s attentiveness, to tell mo. Poor Fairy! But 
1 rcmcmliered that Stockdalc was familiar with 
my handwriting, and that my initials stood out 
clearly on the seal. And I now knew for certain 
what had become of my lost letter. • 

‘ And perhaps you have forgotten a letter which 
had a primrose inside it. Bid he bring you that 
one ? * I inquired. 

‘ 0 yes, Tom,’ she said ; ‘ it was the first one he 
brought me. I remember it very well, and your 
dreadful leap. As you did not name your reward, 
I thought a lock of iiiy hair would be quite, recom- 
pense enough for so rash an act’ 

‘ Why, Fairy, did I ask for nothing ? Wa.? there 
nothing in the letter but the primrose 1 ’ 

‘Nothing,* she answered. ‘I remember quite 
well. You merely said in a postscript that you 
inclosed the iiuwer.’ 

‘And from whom did you hear that I was going 
to he married ? ’ 1 asked. 

‘ Oh, Bobert heard it ever so long ago in Liver- 
pool ; and we wondered that you never mentiouud 
it to us. But tell me, was it not true ? ’ 

‘ No, Fairy,’ 1 exclaimed ; ‘ it wa.s a lie. But 
never mind ; it makes no difference now. 1 under- 
stand how the report arose.’ 

It was clear as daylight now what had happened. 
Stockdalc had withheld my private letter to k’airy. 
The flower he had not removed, because it was only 
mentioned in the postscript, and he did not un<1i*r- 
stand its import ; and I h;ul been totally misled 
by poor Fairy’s 'gift. I could not tell Fairy llie 
baseness of her husband ; and it required all my 
power of self-restraint to conceal my ciiiolion. 
I changed the subject; and we walked on slowly, 
saying little until we reachofl a little wood through 
which the pathway led. We were now close to 
the Cottage ; and 1, having no inclination to meet 
Stockdale, determined to bid Fairy good-bye and 
return to the town. 

‘Promise me,’ I said, ‘that you will certainly 
Avrite if ever you should require my help.’ 

‘0 yes, Tom,’ she steadily answered ; ‘I pro- 
mise.’ 

I was not satisfied. I had taken her hand to 
bid her farewell, and still held it in mine. X 
feared that she might need my assistance and yet 
not ask for it. ‘ Promise,’ I said, ‘ that you will 
write at any time that you feel in your heart your 
dear mother would have wished that you should. 
Promise that, Fairy, and I shall be content.’ 

What her answer might have been, 1 do not 
know ; for at that moment Stock^lo dashed out 
from among the trees close to us, his face distorted 
with rage. ‘ So,* he cried, addressing his wife, and 
almost unable to speak with excitement, ‘ this is 
the way ^ou go to see your mother’s grave I Oh, 
I understood your deceit from the first ! Bid not 
I tell you, you were to have nothing more to, do 
with this person? And yet you at once make 
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an appointment with liiiii. Over him I have no 
authority ; he niay do as lie pleases, so os he does 
not iiitei'Jere with me and Tiiino. Ihit once fur all, 
my wdlo sliall obey me, or it wdll ])e worse for 
her ! ’ 

Fairy remained wonderfully calm through this 
outburst on the ])art of her husband. 1 could sec , 
she was vexed that I was wiLiie-«3 of it ; but she j 
bore it so patiently herself, that I felt sure it was 
of no uncommon occurrence. 

When Stuckdalo had liuished speaking, she said 
veiy quietly : ‘ You arc quite mistaken, Robert. 
You know 1 wanted you to come with me, and you 
would not. And Tom overtook me quite accident- 
aJly as I >vas returning.* Then fearing, I think, 
that ff she remained, her husband might display 
yet further bis harsbiiess towards herself and the 
cruel jealousy of his temper, she turned to me, j 
and said : ‘ Good-bye, Tom.* One touch of her j 
gentle hand, one kind look from those dark-gray j 
eyes— the last— and my darling cou‘;in had gone, j 
And Stockdale and I remained upon the path." j 

He w^as the first to sjHaik. * Rivers,* lie said, j 
‘ you have heard what 1 have said to my wife, j 
Perhaps you think mo wrong — perhaps you think j 
me iinjusL [ don’t mean to discuss tint matter j 
with you. Lilt one tiling you must understand j 
is, that I won’t endure — no, not for a moment — i 
any interference of yours in rny concerns. And j 
it*s aa well that 1 should have this opportunity | 
of asking you what you meant by that promUe j 
you made jlrs Pearson ?* I 

1 found some dilliculty in replying to him. I* 
had scarcely understood liis ciuestion, lilhsl as itiv i 
mind was with the thought of his treachery towainU 
myself, and his cruelty to one wlioin I loved better 
than my life, and who, but hir Ins baseness, it 
might Inive bec'ii my liajipiness to cherish and pro- \ 
tect. As 1 he.^itatcd, he continued, in liis rough , 
overbearing manner : ‘ Come, it is better that we 
Kliouhl understand one another. What did you j 
mean by tliat proniisii ?* \ 

‘ Well,* I replied, ‘ 1 have no objection to answer , 
you. Wiiat 1 meant hy that promise was this : . 
that I should consider Annie as iny sister, and 
that 1 should act a brother’s part by her whenever | 
she should stand in need of it.* ! 

‘Lrother! sister!* exclaimed Stockdale with aj 
sneer. ‘ It 's but lately you thought of such a i 
rektionsliip. 1 know more about the matter than j 
you imagine.* j 

‘Stockdale,* I replied, ‘in one thing you are i 
right, and it ’s bolter, as you said, that we should | 
clearly understand one another. 1 understand 
you, what you mean, and what you are. And 
now you shall understand me. You think I have 
{pr iny cou<%iii a love greater than a brother’s fur 
Lis sister. Perhaps that is true. When wc were 
children together, and I was her constant com- 
panion, ami when to please her used to be my 
chief delight, 1 loved her with more than a 
brother’s love, and every year that boa passed 
over our heads since has added to the strength of | 
my aflection. In childhood, in boyhood, 1 loved j 
her as only one who had known her so long and ' 
so well could. And when became a man, then | 
it was the dearest hope of my life that one day 1 , 
might be able to ask her to become my wife. It 
was this hope that made separation from her 
tolerable ; it vraa this hope that nerved me to 
work as few Lave done ; it was this hope that 


enabled me to w’iii the position which I now bold; 
and then, after years of patience an® of tfjil, when 
the time came that 1 had a right to ask her to be 
my wife, and 1 wrots to her-:-for I could not come 
to see her —you basely stoic, my letter! — Yes,' I 
said, for, his lips moved as if he was going to 
speak ; ‘ 1 know it all, and it’s useless for you to 
deny it— you ba-ely read and kept back more 
than one letter of mine to her. It U you who 
liave robljcd me of ray hope, and made" life for 
me a riiinl 1 know what your love for InTr is— a 
feeling unworthy of tfiat holy name — for I have 
lieard you sjieak to her. Learn now what my 
love for lier is. When I can sec the man before 
me who lias spoken to her as you have spoken, 
and has done me the injury th«at you have done, 
and yet leave him unpuui-hed, it is because I 
love her. — And miw, mark me, Stockdale ! * I con- 
tinued. ‘ You wished to know the meaning of my 
promise to ills Peurson. AVell, I believe you treat 
my cousin cruelly. If so, let me w'arii you of 
this, that her love for you is your protection — 
keep that protection if you can ; for take my 
solemn warning that if you lose it, I shall fulfil 
my ]iromi.se to her mother in a way that only one 
you have so injured can I ’ * 

Stockdale mu le no reply. lie stood before me 
pale and midioiile^s, and 1 turned to leave him. 
As 1 did so, he asked me in a low voice whether 
I intended to come and sec his wife. I answered : 

‘ Xo ; not unless she asks me to do so.* 

‘That,* 1 heard him say, ‘she will never do 
W'hile she lives.* 

And we }»:irteil. I had nothing to keep me in 
RathiiiinsLer — my st.iying there could do no goo»l, 
would only inoivase the uiiivasoiiiiig je.ilousy of 
Stockdale, aiitl make Fairy's life more miserable ; 
so I returned to Fnglaud. , 

STOllY OF yOEl-X LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 

Til Kill: may be some Eugll.-’liiuen, or even English- 
women, wiio are nut yet acquainted with the 
life and history ot the groat and noble Queen 
Jiouisc of Prus-iia, mother of the i>rescnt Emjieror 
of tiermaiiy AViilium I., and wife of King Ficdoriok- 
AVilliaiii 111. Tlierefure, when I heard of the 
celebration uf tlic unveiling of the ‘ Louisen-nionu- 
ment* ill the Tliiergarton of Lerlin, on the lOlh 
of March 1860, I tlioiigUt a slight sketch of her 
life, illustrated with a few of those touching 
little stories which keep her memory greoii in the 
lie.irts of her Prussian subjects, might perhaps be 
acceptable to English readers. 

Luuiso, queen of Prus-sia, ivas born in ILinover 
on tho loth of 2ilarch 177t». She was the daiiglitor 
of Prince Karl of ileckleuburg-Strelitz, and of 
Princess Freilcrika Caroline Louise of licssc- 
Darm-'ladt. AVbiUt but nine years of age, she 
sullercd, ill tlic death of her mother, the greatest 
uiisforlune tliat can befall a child. Her life had 
thus a sad beginning. Her father removed from 
town into a quiet country-place called Uerreu- 
liausen, ami, here Louise enjoyed for over two 
years a quiet and peaceful country-life. Rut soon 
her father discovered that tlie fond care and 
attention of a motlier was necessary in his large 
family of children; and he resolved to marry their 
aunt, Princess Charlotte, sister of his lii'st wife, 
which marriage took place in 1784. This occur- 
rence brought our little Princess Louise lioni her 
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tranquil asylum of Hevrenlmusen, she having then 
leinoved along with her father and second mother 
to Hanover. 

Louise was again doomed .to sorrow and mis- 
fortune ; for in little more than a year after the 
marriage, her second mother was also tat^en from 
licT, again making lier ilithcr’s house the house of 
mourning. He therefoia left Hanover once more 
with his family, in order to place them under the 
care of their grandmother, the Landgravine of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. Here the education the little 
Princess Louise was intrusted to a Swiss lady, 
Mademoiselle dc Gilieu, who proved herself at 
once a devoted teacher and kind friend to the 
motherless child. It was with this lady that 
Louise wandered about from cottage to cottage of 
the poor, appearing like a little angel in the abodes 
of sorrow and sickness. These few years passed 
with very few interruptions in her quiet studious 
life. When she was thirteen years old, one of her 
sisters was married to Prince Karl Alexander of 
Thiirii and Taxis, and this event was the means of 
drawing liouise into a gayer sphere. Louise and 
her sister Frederika were invited by their new 
relatives to witness the coronation of the Emperor 
Leopold 11. in Frank fort-on-the- Maine, on Avhich 
occasion she formed an intimacy with the mother 
of the great German poet Goethe, in whose house 
she and her sister spent many a happy hour. 

It is related by a lady who was uccpiaintcd with 
Goethe’s mother, that on one occasion the young 
Princesses were out in the yard amusing them- 
selves. as other children wouhl, by pumping water 
out of the w^cll. Madame their attendant, a lady 
to whom etiquette was law, was engaged in cuu- 
vemation witli Goethe’s mother when this sport 
began. At length noticing how the^ two children 
were engaged, and that both were highly delighted 
with their occupation, she sprang up aghast, intend- 
ing to call tlieui in. Mrs Goethe tried to persuade 
her not to disturb them in their innocent amuse- 
ment, especially as it could not do them any harm. 
But persuasion was of no avail. Madame thought 
it quite contr.iry to all dignity that Princesses 
should have their little skirts tucked up, and be 
thus pumping water like little peasants. She was 
bent upon calling them in ; Mrs Goethe was equally 
bent upon leaving them alone. She would not 
have the children interfered with in their harmless 
amusement. Telling Madame, therefore, to make 
herself comfortable, she ran to the door and locked 
it, leaving Madame prisoner on the other side. *1 
was so sorry for the poor children,’ she said after- 
wards, in describing what happened ; ' and would 
rather have taken any consequences on myself, 
than let them be interfered with in the few little 
games which they only could play at my house ; 
and 1 was very glad to hear them sav on leaving, 
that they had never amused themselves so much 
before.’ 

The French Revolution having thrown its brand 
of discord into Rhineland, Louise, with her grand- 
mother and her sister Frederika, was obliged to 
l^ave Frankfort and go to Hildburghausen, where 
her eldest sister was the wife of the ruling Duke 
Frrieriek. Here she remained till the recapture 
of Frankfort from the French in December 1702 ; 
fyom oilyi .which had now become the head- 
quarters of Qqnnan attack, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
-Darmstodt' wrote to Louise’s grandmother, asking 
her ioretam iMlk heK^andchildren from Hild- 


burgliausen by way of Frankfort, at which place 
they were to bo introduced to their high relative 
the king of Prussia, whose mother and Louise’s 
mother were first-cousins. Louise therefore, with 
her sister Frederika, and accompanied by llicir 
grandmother, came to Frankfort, where, at the 
very first meeting, she won the heart of the Crown- 
Prince of Prussia. ‘That is the one, or no one 
else on earth,’ said he to liimsclf. Her sister 
Frederika at the same time found a lover in Prince 
Ludwig, brother of the Crown-Prince ; and ten 
months afterwards, two weddings took place, the 
one uniting Louise and the Crown-Prince, the 
other Frederika and Ludwig— an event which 
caused great joy throughout entire Germany. A 
story indicative of the Princess Louise’s kindly 
nature, is told in connection with the marriage. 
A triiiruphal arch had been built in front of 
the Emperor William’s palace ; and forty young 
maidens, all the daughtei's of Berlin citizens, 
dressed in white, were in attendance to welcome 
the young Princess. A very pretty girl was chosen 
to hand a poem to the Princess lionise, welcoming 
her with a few appropri.'ite verses. Louise, charmed 
with the sweetness of the little reciter, and yield- 
ing to the impulse of a free, unalfccted, ami loving 
nature, stooped down and warmly embraced anil 
kissed the child. 

Louise, whose grace and beauty had already 
taken the hearts of her future subjects by storm, 
became now the very pattern of a true and noble 
woman, an altcctionatc and devoted wife. She 
*oftcn rcgrelted that her education had been so 
much more French than German. Such was a 
whim of the time. France at that period gave the 
tone to manncjrs and education, German literature 
bein<^ only in its infancy, and the German language 
itself entirely neglected by the upper classes. 
It is well known, for instance, that Frederick the 
Great could not speak his own mother-tongue 
correctly. Louise therefore most zealously set 
about to remedy her deficiencies in this respect by 
persevering study, at tlie saniQ time assisting and 
encouraging those scholars who had imposed it as 
a duty on themselves to banish all Gallicisms, and 
to elevate the standard of their own neglected 
literature. Especially did Louise’s heart rebel 
against the rigid court etiquette, also a product 
of France, which then prevailed. She desired to 
act in her own free and natural way, and that 
others should have the same liberty. With a 
heart tender and impulsive, she disliked such 
excess of etiquette as interfered with her methods 
of doing good, and with her modest but happy 
family and country life. 

Her first step towauls a reformation of German 
customs was, that she and her husband should 
address each other without those formalities which 
had hitherto been enacted by the etiquette of the 
court. She also set aside the custom of the court 
that the illustrious spouse should only enter the 
private apartments of his wife after being first 
announced by the Mistress of the Ceremonies ; 
asking whether it would please Her Royal High- 
ness to grant His Royal Highness an interview. 
It was now the rule that Frederick- William saw 
Louise whenever he pleased, without any ceremony 
of announcement These innovations in court 
manners and customs were not, however, effected 
without many remonstrances on the part of those 
who saw in such changes the end of all dignity, as 
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they conceived dignity to be. The Mistress of- 
Oereinonies, for instance, was greatly perplexed ■ 
when the Prince gave np the fonnality of being | 
introduced by lier to his wife’s apartments, and 
spoke earnestly with Ills Highness on the subject, j 
explaiijing to him the serious coiiscriucnces that I 
must ensue from so bad an example. His Highness 
listened Tes[)ectfully, and seemed to take the 
jnatter in earnest, saying with a smile : ‘Very well, 
Madame ; I wil I follow your kind advice. Have the 
goodness, then, to go to her Royal Highness the 
Crown-Princess of Prussia and say, her humble 
husband vrould be greatly pleaseil if her Royal 
Highness would most graciously vouchsafe him an 
audience.' 

]Madarae’s face beamed with joy— she had at last 
saved the honour of the court —and she sailed 
majestically away to convey to her Ro^'al High- 
ness this high-toned message. But — could it be 
possible ? bn entering the room, she found his 
Royal Highness had got there before her, and was 
sitting side by side with Louise on a couch, his 
arm lo\ingly encircling her waist! He burst out 
laughing. Jiladaitle stood aghast, unable to speak. 

MVell, dear Madniiio/ said the Prince, ‘you now 
know that iny Louise and I can always sec each 
other wheneA’er we please, and this without giving 
anybody trouble. You are a very good woman, 
and a very good Mistress of Ceremonies; but it j 
is only fair and Chri^tian-like that a nuui should j 
be able to see bis wife wbenever he likes.* I 

Thus Louise came to be tlic prime restorer 
some good old Cerinan customs which in course of 
time had been displaced by French manners — 
more refined possibly, but Ic-s natural and sincere. 

Jjouise was in all respects a good and devoted 
wife, domesticated and economical in her habits, 
and a shining example to her sex. Besides, Nature 
had endowed her with much grace and beauty. 
She was tall and well formed ; with a sweet and ! 
noble face, large blue eyes, and a head of lovely I 
golden curls, that were simply combed back. She 
wanted no artificial adornment to make her look | 
a ijiiecn. Her state robes, necessary to one in her : 
position, seemed a burden to her ; and when she 
returned from such court festivities as obliged her j 
to appear in courtly apparel, she did not feci ' 
happy and at home until she had taken them off, 
and was again in her usual elegant yet simple 
attire, her favourite summer costume of white 
muslin. At homo in a little family circle, sur- 
roiiiided by a few old friends, there Louise felt 
hapi>y once more, and there Frederick- William 
felt again in possession of his pearl. Well might 
he have exclaimed, when finding themselves 
‘Now Louise, I am happy; now I 
know you arc my wife.* 

‘ But am I not always your wife ? * said she. 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘you must too often be the 
Crown-Princess.' 

Many a tiuiO tliey would be seen walking arm 
in arm Untcr den Linden, or promenading m the 
Thiergarten, taking a lively interest in all that 
passed around them ; now and then stopping and 
talking to some poor old man or woman, inquiring 
into their circumstances, rendering help if needed; 
and at all events leaving a pleasant remembrance 
behind them. But the happiest time of Frederick- 
William and his beloved Louise was raent at 
Paretz, a village about ten miles from Potsdam. 
There they enjoyed the blessings of a peaceful 


country-life, and, a.s was most p^pasing to tho 
Prince, tlie rest and iftdopendenco of a private 
gentleman. No luxury was found in tliis little 
ICden. All and evefything was country-like, even 
to the very furniture. The Prince had this little 
retreat built specially for himself, hccau.se the 
beautiful and luxurious castle of Orariicnhurg, 
which the king presented to Louise on her first 
birthday as (hown-Princess of Prussia, was found 
loo large and unhomely to please the# young 
couple, and tlie ncigldwurhood too noisy. When 
the little castle of Paretz wn.s to be built, the 
Prince exprer-sed distinctly the desire that all 
should be constructed and arranged as if it were 
only for a farmer. He was happy a.s the Squire 
of Paretz, and Louise as the Lady or Lady-Queen 
of Paretz, as the peasants sometimes called her. 
In the midst of hapiiy country-folks, the royal 
couple were the ino^t h.ijipv. At harvest-time 
Louise took part in her villagers rural amuse- 
menis. Once, it is related, lier royal hu.sband had 
promised tlioiii a ball for the next harvj-t-liome. 
It was to lake place just in front of the castle. 
Villagers in their own way arc very fond of grin- 
dcur, and no doubt this harvest-home. to which 
llic noble Squire and liis I.aJy had invitcil them 
was the subject of many ]»hins and deliberations. 
Ill the evening, the promised ball came oil, and 
was opened by the Scjuire-Prince and the Ijady- 
Princc.ss. The delighted villagers, young and old, 
followed suit of their belove«l master. Tlie first 
dance being over, it was the Lady's turn to dance, 
according to old German custom, with the heasl 
male servant ; whiKl the Squire had to choose the 
head niaid-.«ervant for his partner; ami what was 
thus the custom, the Prince and Priuce.ss made 
their duly. ^ 

Here let us tell a little story which pictures 
Loui.<«e as an amiable hostes-s, mindful of the 
comforts of her guests. One of her frequent visi- 
tors, a special frieinl of her husband, was an 
old General, called Ivijckcritz. This ohl soldier, 
after having dined with his royal friends, always 
manifested at a certain time a peculiar nervous- 
ness and restlessness, as if wishing to depart ; 
whilst at other hours of the day he was only 
too glad to stay and have a friendly chat. 
But after dinner he always shewed thi.s great 
anxiety to get home. Louise was puzzled at 
the old man’s strange bcliaviour, and re.^olved 
to find out the cause. She made inquiries of his 
steward, who after a few que.stion3 explained that 
the old General had indulged for so many years 
in the habit of smoking a long pipe after diiiner, 
that now he could not po.ssibly do without it. 
The next time the old General came to dine, he 
exhibited after the repast the same nervous rest- 
lessness, and rose to take leave. Whereupon 
Louise rose too, and said : ‘ Wait a little, General ; 
I want to shew you something.* She went into 
the next room. On her return, she held a long 
pipe already filled, in one hand, and a burning 
wax-ligbt and a ‘spill,* in the other. Handing 
the pipe to "the astonished old man, and lighting 
the spill, she said: ‘Tlrere, my old General; 
make yourself comfortable; this time you shall 
not desert us.* . . j. 

But those happy days of quiet ‘ living for each 
other* soon came to a close. On the 16th 
November 1797, the king died ; and w'lth the 
crowDi the xesponsibilitiesj sorrow^ and anxieties 
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of a monarclf tlevolved upon Loiiifo’s hiisbtand, | 
King Freilerick-William • III. The young king I 
and queen, took up their residence at Berlin, i 
choosing for their aboile not the King’s, hut the I 
less luxurious CrowU-Pri nee’s Palace. Tho finaii- 1 
cial circumstances of Prussia being rather weak, j 
the king and queen wisely refrained from extra- 
Tagances. Moreover, Louise’a grcat pleasure was i 
to do good and make s:ul faces bright, often spend- 
ing BO much out of her own pin-money, that she 
had not enough left for her moderate personal 
needs. Her husband at one time becoming j 
anxious on this account, gently remonstrated with ! 
her about lliis too extensive liberality. *Ilow 
hard it is,’ said slie, ‘to hear of want and misery 
and not be able to give help.' He kissed her, and 
filled licr purse. 

As Louise was a liberal donor to all public 
benevolent undertakings and institutions, so she 
also shewed a willing heart to lielp and encou- 
rage private individuals who wanted her notice. 
Herder, poethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, and many ; 
others experienced this. But not to the great and 
accomplished alone was Louise tlio protecting I 
genius ; ajiy one in trouble she was ever ready ! 
to help. I 

By-and-by, Napoleon’s ambitious projects drew | 
Germany into war, and state all'airs began to I 
monopolise the attention of the king and cpieen. ! 
Louise was at this time in very delicate health, { 
partly caused through the loss of her youngc.st * 
child, partly from the threatening advent of 

S oliticai disturbances. Tlie king himself was 
eeply occupied with state affairs. The qu«*en 
was absent for the sake of her health at the 
baths of Pyrmoiit, when the king resolved upon 
war and prepared for the outbreak. Anxious 
about her recovery, he had kept this step a secret 
from her until slie returned to (Jliarlottenburg, 
where he himself informed lier of his preparations. 
AVhen Louise heard of the declaration of war, she 
approved of it with heart and soul, as it was for a 
cause in which the honour of the king her husband 
and of his subjccU was involved. As she always | 
used to accompany the king at reviews and J 
manoeuvres, so she was now his faithful companion ! 
during the war. ^ yiie had shared with him the ; 
enjoyments of their happy ilays, and she was now 
willing to share ivith him the troubles, sorrows, 
and privations of darker time.s. This unhappy 
war, however, broke both the health and ilie 
heart of Louise. After the Peace of Tilsit, she 
returned to Berlin, but was no more the saiue. 
Her eyes, so full of life and spirit in her happy 
days, were now dim with weeping, and her checks 
were pale. She received a sad but still a joyful 
reception, and was once more made aware how 
much her people loved her. ‘Nothing,’ she wrote 
about this time, ‘will dazzle mo any more ; my 
kingdom is not of this world.’ 

As if in presentiment of her early death, she 
devoted hexseK with redoubled care to tho mental 
development of her children. ‘Justice, faith, 
love,’ was the legend on her favourife seal ; and 
her motto wa^ ‘ Qod is my trust’ ‘ 1 do not 
bomplainii’ Ae one rime said, ‘that the days of 
my ufe^weie cast in this unhappy epoch. Perhaps 
my gav6 life to chiidren who may one 

di^ cc^bute to the welfare of mankind.’ In a 
letter to her fetbw, ^ eajs: ^Time and eircum- 
edneatf >fiw fona jthe chaiactor of man. 


It may he good for our children that they experi- 
enced the dark phases of life in their youthful 
days. Had they grown up in ahiindancc and 
comfort, th(‘y might have thought it i»erhap9 all 
a matter of course.* ‘Our William’ [the present 
Kmperor of Germany] ‘ will,’ slie wrote »to her 
father, ‘if I am not very mistaken, be entirely 
like his father, simple, upright, and sensible. Even 
in his appearaiice, he bears the greatest resem- 
blance, only he will not be so luindsomc. You 
seo, my dear father, I am still in love with my 
Lusbaiiil.’ 

She wiis not much longer to be spared to tliem. 
Whilst on a visit to her father, whom she had not 
seen for some years, she was taken ill. Tlie king 
at the same time lay sick in bed in Cliarlottenbnrg, 
struck down with fever. As soon as he felt able 
to travel he rejoined bis beloved TiOuise, but only 
in lime to see her <lie, to close those eyes which 
wore the light of his life. Wlieii tho king arrived, 
Louise e.vpressed her gratilication at scMMiig Jiiiii, 
and iiiqiiire<l with whom he came. ‘Fritz and 
William,' said the king, and as he spoke he 
could not restrain his tears. ‘ I will go and fetch 
tliem,’ he said, and left the room. 

‘Am I then so very ilH’ Louii'O inquired of 
her sister Frederika. ‘ The king seems to bid me 
farewell. Oh, tell him,’ said she — ‘tell him he 
must not do so, or else I shall die on the spot.’ 

The king re-entered, leading the two I’tinces. 
They knelt down before their mother’s bad ; but 
finother attack of cramp in the chest seizeil ln*r. 
Some beef-tea was brought in for lier, whiidi the 
king endeavoured to persuade her to take. She 
could not ; she was too weak. Once more ho lost 
all comj»osur(* and left tho room. ‘ J>o,’ said 
Louise to Frederika, ‘drink it yourself; it will 
grieve him so to see that I could not take it.* 

Dr TIeim hatl followed the king, to inform him 
that the queen was luiar her end. 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed tho king, ‘I am an unhappy 
man ; if she were not mine, she would live ; but 
since she is my wife, 1 must lose her ! ’ 

On re-entering, he found Louise struggling for 
breath. 

‘Air! air!’ she gasped. ‘Lord, make it short 
for me ! ’ and sank back. 

And so died this .amiablo and charming uroman 
on the 19th of July 1810, at the early age of 
thirty-four. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING THEORY. 

All, of course, are well accpiaintcd witli tlic old 
story of the Ugly Duckling, which, flouted by its 
more gainly brothers and sisters, j^assed through 
a series of unpleasant adventures to emerge at 
length a graceful and majestic swan. Great, 1 
don’t hesitate to aver, was the chagrin of its 
former tormentors. The truth therein contained 
is one that comes home more strikingly to us 
just os we are entering the struggle of life, and 
are first trying tho temper of the weapons with 
which the experience of older warriors lias fur- 
nished us. Never, when rubbing shoulders with 
the unprosperous, to forget that success may await 
them in the future, is a golden rule, and one that 
I as a young man have of late had frequent cause 
to resolve to keep most strictly. It is not for 
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me to moralise, but to sketch a few instances in private secretary, and the mob in their enthiuia^ni 
which I have, to my sorrow, played the Ugly gave the latter a sliuro irw the ovatidh. We were 
Duckling’s brother. I think it was Talleyrand swept dose to them. DHcntangling ourselve.^ we 
who Javoured the theory that no change in the to one another with perplexed looks cf 


all of us who aspiro to be men of the world, should success and cotiddcnce in every motion ; the well- 
regard the present status of brother men with paid secretary and trii.-tcd friend of a Duke Oh ! 
wdiom we come in contact in daily life. With liow, when our surpiis(; Iiad subsided, we pitied 


at the outset, wo arc apt to forget the Mure U liulc more fellow-lVdi-.v^ at pdiool, and called at 
possibilities that lie iu the way of those on whom, | college a little more oLb'u on Louty Larpent— I 
through peculiar circunutauccs, wa niiiy be leil ! heg hij pardon — Aiig’.i.-«Lin Larpent, E'iq., of tho 
to look with feelings of superiority, and whom | Jldbrin Llub and L'p[ii*ilcn (.'hainbers, Jermyn 
wo are tempted to treat accordingly. So liear ! ^tred. \es; that was a Vi*rybad ca>c- lor us. I 
tlui words of a youthful philosopher, who-:c eyes ; Lnrpent’s name at the Duche.s of Tiptops 

are just being opened to the mistakes be has | if ^ i f i i ■ i 

niaaein as iort lite, andwho ismUirally f 

tu "ivu Its lull iiinwitance to the Icsaou he ha-, j ,^[{5 a-.liiiittml into tlio first circles, llo was 
learned. ! clever, and was also good in the plaving-ficld ; but 

There Avas firstly— thiu is a very strong case, ’ notion lliat he Avas of low birth, had found 
and causes me great pain CA’cn iiow—tlicuc A\’as . its Avay into and become li.xed iu the school mind, 

Louty Larpent, aaLo Avaa at school with mo some that bis many per.sonal viilucs Avere overlooked, 

eight years ago. He Avas a Scotchman, and big' not the thing to be too intimate Avith 

and aivkwaid, and that accounted for the allite- Hut Avhen avc went to tbc University, our 

rative. nickname by Avhich avc kiicAV him, r^U’^dlv lie had money, and 

.. I. 1 ‘ 4i T , cj T 1 1 I as J huAv f-aid, hi.s own fuialitics were eminent, and 

was the la-cst hoy in the Lower School above I „r u.lliciont win hia way anywhere. 

Avliich be never rose f.mj by the bead and * ’\\\» py ended by con- 

slniulders; ami out of school, pulling liis Pasy j ddering an invitation to his rooms as something 
good-nature aside, lie had no virtues that aa'o . to be incntionctl in public. V/lio but Salter gave 


hat accounted lor the allite- i* aachl m mu i^mvcrrsiiy, oiir 

whicli wo knew him. lie ! rai-i.llv t.ecaino a swan He had money, and 
. ,1 T , . , I , , I as J huAv f-aid, hi.s own fuialitic.s were eminent, and 

in tho Lower School, above I „r uilliciont win hia war anrwhere. 


kiK‘AV of. The name of Larpent was not written 
iu the golden list of the Eleven or tho Eiglit ; 
lio won no cups at the athletic sports ; his hand 
Avas not cunning Avilh the fives-bat or the racquet. 
iNcither did tho aesthetic clirpio who ilrossed 
neatly and read novels and Innl vague ideas of 
politics and furnished their rooms Avitli hrackets 
and pictures, own him as one of them. Positively, 
he had no virtues to earn our respect. "Why, then, 
Avas Louty Larpent to he treated Avith anything 
blit hauteur by the boys Avho diviilcd among Ihciii- 


AVo who began by patronising him, ended by con- 
sidering an invitation to his rooms as something 
to be mcntioncil in public. AVTio but Salter gave 
the best buat-breakfiHl.s to the boat of Avliicli he 
was himself the stroke, and was at the same time 
Pro.ddent of the \'/iue. C’lub, and a member of 
the Athletic Committee ! He toiok a fairly good 
I’.egroo, and aa’us con*^idercd by the. Dons as the 
most healthy spceinieii of the rich Undergraduate 
that had been seen at that College for some time, 
Jli.s name Avill there survive years after the men 
are forgotten Avho Avhen they lirst came up to the 
Varsity, made a private mem. not to have too 
much to do Avith that fellow Salter. The last I 


selves these honourable distiiiclious ? No reason | heard of him, ho AA'as yachting in the Mcditcr- 
appealing to the contrary to those select ones, ranoan with sonic of the Uni\Trsity Eight. 

Louty Larpent was treated Avitli the disdain | Again, it AA-^as at a couiitry-honse Avherc they 

Avhicii in our eyes Avas his due. And verily kept a pack of bcjigles, that I remember I met 

they— I Avas one of them— had their reward. Alutlkdoii. The house Avas full of gills, all Avihlly 
This inferior obiect disappeared from our sight. devoted to harc-hunliiig, &c. ; and such men as 
We dispersed to various quarter tho above- were there Avere, Avith the exception of Jilullleton, 
inimtioiied select ones chiefly to the Varsity, Avhere of one mind Avitli them, men of muscle, Avhose 
also Ave from time to time gathered that Larpent talk aa'os of leaping tivc-barred gates and running 
Avaa leading an obscure career, unseen in our nine miles im hour across countiy. The place 
brilliant circles. In time, some of us came to aa'iw entirely given up to sport, and nothing else 
Loriiloii, and tlircAV ourselves into professions with Avas talked of. Muflleton, Avho knew nothing of 
iiioro or less zeal and ability. Now, it happened the Avilincss of the gentle hiire, Avas completely 

that at the last great levee at St James's, I with *out of it and in the evening, Avhen the floor 

two others of the old school having, as Avas and is Avas cleared for a dance, none of hU partners could 
often the case, some time to spare, wandered iu do hU step— the latest from Vienna, he asserted-- 
that direction to see the grandees arrive. A noble and so they voted him a bad AA-altzcr. 'The ^neral 
peer Avho, as a statesman, enjoyed our esteem, and verdict of all was that Muflleton Avas a failure, 
was also popular with the multitude, shortly drove that there was nothing in him, and that he was 
up in such state os befitted the occasion ; and wo a Avet-blanket, Finally, this round man in a 
aU pressed round the carriage to get a good view of square hole was so much chalfcd, tliat he de^^ea, 
him. Ho walked iB| leanmg on the arm of lus ond very little regret atos even affected. A few 
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months later, the height of the London season : 
scene, Botteii Row, which we, who are new to 
town-life and have few acquaintances, find suffi- 
ciently tlull. Suddenly in front of us, Muffieton, 
arrayed in the height of the fashion and attended 
by others of his kind. His hat is off half-a-dozen 
tfmos before ho reaches us, while every Bond 
Street lounger owns him ‘one of us* by nod or 
gesture. Instantly we acknowledge Muffleton*8 
greatness. Now he is on his own ground, and 
we prepare to salute hipi warmly. We do so. 
How odd ! Muffieton seems scarcely to recognise 
ns, and barely returns our nod, so busy is he with 
liis carriage acquaintances. . Ah, we were very 
foolish not to make a point of conciliating a cock 
of such brilliant plunit^e, when lie was on our 
dungliill. Such a small one as ours was too, we 
moralise, as the endless stream of people passes, I 
and every face is the face of a stranger. | 

Then there was Jephson ; his case was of the ' 
same kind. He came to visit some people in a ; 
small country-town where I was at that time 
staying'; and the parsons and the lawyers and j 
doctors refused .to have anything to say to the i 
young stranger, and even looked askance at his 
entertainers. True, tliey said, his father was 
enormously ricli, and had a title of some sort, 
and W'as in parliament; and the young fellow 
liiniself was gentlemanly enough, and was reputed 
clever ; but— he was a Jew. Loudon people, they 
said, might overlook it ; but it was there, and 
they would not. Short-sighted mortals ! It wasj 
a bitter pill for Slowbridge when young Jephson ! 
appeared again a little later, this time as the ' 
guest of Lady Bridgeton, and they found that the | 
county-folk were well inclined to be blind to his 
religion and his birth in view of cfcrtain counter- 
vailing circumstances. And, bitterest pill of all, 
his former host an<l hostess, though comparatively 
humble, were asked to dinner by Lady Bridgeton, 
and petted by the county magnates who knew 
not Slowbridge. And all in honour of Albert 
Jephson! The ancient race may feel quite sure 
of a warm if not sincere welcome in Lady Bridge- 
ton’s pocket borough, for the unlucky mistake has 
swept away that prejudice at least. 

Who, again, would have expected old * Auntie 
Patch,* as we used to call liiin, the butt of our 
set at school and college, to hold his own any- 
where ? He used to shimmer, poor old man, and had 
over and above that, several curious though harm- 
less tricks which had aroused alike our laughter 
and scorn. Then toO he was given to more serious 
thoughts of religion than generally fall to boys; 
.tand yet the set among whom he was enabled to 
return my old careless contempt by very sub- 
stantial 8ni>port and countenance, was far from 
Leing a strait-laced one. 1 went as one of his staff 
to a very large army crammer in whose establish- 
ment morn], or in fact any discmlinc was by no 
means a strong point I foundT it difficult to 
maintain even a position of equality surrounded 
by a set of pupils as old as myself or older, 
and possessed of more knowledge the world. 
A more reckless set of fellows it has never been 
jiw lot to be amongst; they were, by all the 
eflorts of onr experienced bead, hardly kept 
within the bounds of outward decency. Old 
Auntie ■ {Mdi was curate of the parish, and in 
ihat M^ity, ^ough I do not know how, bad 
won the fiking^ ay, and the respect of 


those four or five dozen reprobates who liked 
or respected little that was good. When they 
discovered tliat I had been a schoolfellow of 
Fateh’s, a friend too — so he was pleased to put 
it to them, for my benefit— I found my task 
lightened by one half. My jjosition was already 
secured; ami I was able to go tlirongh hiy lime 
there with so much success, that 1 doubt not 
Patch’s next friend would be received with no 
diminished honour. How he who had been 
despisecl as a muff by schoolboys and under- 
graduates, liad gained such a hold over these 
youngsters, who were thoughtless, reckless, and 
unprincipled, was a mystery. But it was a fact 
also. 

Then, how in the world was it that we thought 
so little of Redtapeson, when he was reading 
along with us in chambers ? We were all idle 
enough, and consequently ignorant enough, but 
we all knew more than ho did. Didn’t we put 
ridiculous questions to him, the point of which 
he never saw, but would search his books for 
hours for what existed only in our mad brains ? 
Did WG not christen him the Lord Chancellor, 
and chaff him mightily about bis cluinces of 
getting briefs? Yes; \vc did all this; and it is 
only two yearn since Redtapeson left us and 
was called to the Bar. ’ve had no briefs, at 
least — well, one or two; wliile, wlieilier it is his 
connection, or some virtue hidtieii from us, but 
revealed to solicitors, he has almost as much as 
he can do — a great deal inore, some of us think — 
and bids fair to be a Queen’s Counsel before lie 
is live-and-forty. The laugh is all on his side 
now as he hurries into court witli a bagful of 
briefs, and qpsts a smiling nod in the direction 
of us learned but idle expectants. 

It is not for me to point the moral, or advise 
those on the upper rounds of the ladder to avoid 
treading on the fingers of those below them, lest if 
the position should be reversed, their own kuuckle.s 
may suffer. Of illustrations 1 have cited sulficient ; 
but there are’ many more in jny mind ami before 
my eye.s. There was Doggett, who was plouglied 
three times for the army, but getting tlirough at 
last, was sent on active service, w^os present at 
the capture of a king, and returned to England 
in a few months a war-worn hero, much to the 
discomfiture of certain fellow-pupils who derided 
his efforts. 

A SCOTCH BANK-NOTE. 
Tattebkd and dirty, yet a welcome guest 
In bravest company and in stateliest hall, 

Nor scorned by most fastidious of thorn all ; 

By daintiest jewelled finger kindly prest, ^ 
Though soiled from grimy factoiy or stall : 

Purveyor of the banquet and tlie ball, 

And poor man's loaf ; prince like a logger drc.st ! 
Meseems from thee some words of warning fall, 

BInce sovereign worth can shew itself so small, 

To value not the virtue by the vest : 

A workman’s garb may clothe a royal breast, 

A dim dull scabbard hide a weapon keen, 

The shrine may glow behind a curtain mean, 

And bonds of bom disgniso a king or queen. 

j. n. 

Printed sad PaUidied by W. k R Cbahbibs, 47 Pater- 
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POOR POLKS AS FUNDIIOLDEIIS. 
Till: powiirs of the new Savin^rs-haiik Act aro now 
in force j and ho or pIio wlio li.i.s leu jxjunds, may 
fitand ill llic iiroud posiliou (d‘ a slato creditor. 
Previously, it wa.i dillicnlt to buy le.s.s th.-m one 
liuiidrcd pounds of Con«(jls ; ami tliero were few 
proprietors of that amount, because tho'ic holding' 
f;overiimc*nt securities were for the rno.^L paiL rich 
licojdc. The extreme safely of luoiiey jilaccd ii? 
the IJritisli Pumls makes the various securities the 
most suh>tantial inve.«tment in llie woild. Consols 
liavc lonj; heen the favourite depo.-it^ry for Iru-tees, 
from tlieir small liability to vaiiatiou in Vtdne, 
from the facility of sale, and tlie ease in collect in;; 
the interest. Althoii^di throe per cent, is a low 
return for capital in a j'rcat trading and com- 
mercial community like Jlritain, yet it salisfio:; a 
large mimher of wealthy people who can alToid to 
take a small iiitGrost, and wlio arc saved trouble in 
collecting it. 

Tlie slahilit\' of our empire is so umjucstioned, 
that it satisfies the most timoious ; for the utmost 
evil that can befall us is the commercial com- 
petition of progressive peoples. The storms of 
domestic politics never touch the financial basis 
of our society ; and our conflicts with the outer 
world are limited to the savage and semi-savage 
races inhabiting the frontiers of our colonies. The 
throne is safe ; the demands for wider liberties 
are satisfied as they rise ; the national wealth is 
Qpntinually diffused among the toilers who show 
themselves worthy to partici2>ate in it ; the future, 
in short, is bright with liotie, and forecasts a richer, 
stronger, wiser England than that of to-day. 

No wonder, then, that the British Funds arc 
believed to be the most impregnable of strong- 
boxes in which to 2 >lace money. , He who has Ins 
store there may sleep in peace ; no tliieves can 
steal it, nor can moth or rust corrupt it. Another 
element of safety has also been afforded the bond- 
holder by the endeavours which have been of late 
years made by successive governments to reduce 
the amount of our Natiopal Delik The wonderful 
success which has attended the United States in its 


I rc.'-.olutioii to abolish its cTiormou.'^ slate obligations, 

I has UugliL a lesson to Dritisli blatesiiien and firuiii- 
I ciers. Moreover, the opiiiiuiw of thinking cilixens 
I rc-^pectiiig the lX*bt have undergone a i>rofoiuid 
I change. A generation a;;o, it was supposed that a 
i Nation.il Debt gave a soliiiily to the stale, and that 
I it Would be dangi*rou.s to p.iy it (df. Now, more 
: rativuial views prevail. I’ublic debt, like private 
debt, is considered a bad thing, and to be got rid of 
, as soon and as judiciously as possible. Debt is 
1 dependence, and as such, dangcroii-*. In the hoy- 
. d.iy of (lur great commercial prosperity, we should 
(It) all wo can to liberate ourselves from tha burdiui 
whicli we iiTlierit from ruder and more reekles.s 
, limes. The Debt has to bo paid, and while it 
remains demands its immense annual interest. 
Every t.i.'c payer would rejoice if his share of the 
tw’enty-cight million eight huinlred thousand 
pounds w hich has to be r.iised ibis year to pay the 
dividends of the Fundholders, w’ere not to be 
drawn from bis pocket. And who does not wish 
th.'it future generations may be free from the 
imiiosts the Debt necessitates! For our Fund- 
Indders must have their interest before tlic Queen 
can be fed, before the army and navy can be 
maintained anti efiuippcd, before ca'.h of us can 
have a inoutbful or a home; and the Debt iiiiisthe 
paid off, if needs be, though all we individually 
and collectively possess be brought to the hanimi‘r 
under a general warrant of distraint. Nor is that 
all. Should the liquidation not produce enough to 
pay the national creditor.% we should have to toil 
for them until the uttermost farthing was wiped 
off; for the honour of Britain could never be 
tarnisbed by ropudiatioii. 

It is because the honesty of the British govern- 
j nicnt is above suspicion, that its creditors flock 
! from every ^^art of the world, and is the reason 
that it can borrow money at throe per cent. No 
other government i>ays so lightly for it-? loans ; 
i and no other iialionul debt stands so steadily in 
price through the most trying vicis'siliules. It is 
! signiiicant of the adaiiiantine integrity of our 
government, that, when Ireland is a prey to 
agrarian ilisorder, when the Afghan war is still 
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smouldering, South Africa is liarassi-d by | 

native wars, and when tht Eastern Question lills 
commercial men with dread foreboding, Consols 
are quoted above jwn;/ If we compare the prices 
of other state securities with British at any time, 
we discover how lofty is the place this country 
holds in the opinion of the financial world. 

The admission of liuinble investors into the 
goodly company of British Fundholders is a further 
proof of the strength of the empire. They are 
not invited to place tlicii savings in the care of 
an embarrassed Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 
There is no new loan issued to which they are ' 
requested to subscribe imdcr the lure of high j 
interest and a lottery ticket. The country is not j 
suffering from any monetary malady of a wasting ! 
kind. It is true that dull trade has long prevailed ; | 
that agriculture is under a sombre cloud, and that 
the future seems menacing to many. But we | 
must examine our standards of comparison, before I 
wo can come to right conclusions respecting our j 
present position. ^lost people compare the exult- 1 
ant trade 'of 1871-5 with the recoil of 1877-80. j 
But such are contrasts of quite dissimilar periods. | 
It is as rational to compare high tides with low. j 
The true basis of calculation lies between the laH j 
period of bod times and the present. Were the I 
masses as well off in 1807-70 as they arc now 1 1 
Did Consols stand above par ten years ago 7 j 

The fact is, people were poorer than they i 
now are by thirty per cent. It is owing to the | 
immense increase in funded and capitalised wealth I 
that Consols and all substantial invbstrnents arc | 
quoted so high. It is owing to this that poor | 
folks have money to invest in State securities, j 
Had the people been worse off, the new Savings- 
bank Act would have been an absurdity or, at ! 
least, an inutility. The grand determining cause 
of the Act was the wonderful growth of deposits 
in the savings-banks themselves. Those had 
increased by twenty-six millions sterling in ten 
years. It had become imperative to find a new 
outlet for national thrift ; hence the fractioning 
of one hundred pound Consols into ten-pound 
divisions. It is true that tlio funds of the 
savings-banks were placed in the hands of the 
Commissioners of the National Debt before ; but ' 
in a manner that was unscientific, and which caused I 
an annual loss to th 6 Treasury, The state bad j)laced 
a premium upon thrift ; and the growth of it so ' 
txeteded the most SAiigiiiiie expectations, that the 
savings-banks became a financial embarrassment to 
the government. The savings-banks were instituted 
to encourage the working classes in economy, and 
thus the state became the poor man’s banker. 
The experiment proved that a mat national want 
had been met ; and then the Tost-olfice with its 
jnarvellously capable machinery was attached. 
Hnw much this added to the savin" tendencies of 
the people, we know ; and what fufther help it 
can lenaer will bo seen os the new Act proceeds 
to absorb^ the^econoniies of the working classes. 
They are/saylM now more than fifty thousand 
pounds per bad as the times are ; and there 
u reason tOvJmieve^ with the improvement of 
‘4rade, that aavings^banks will receive ias 
greatoeimftlltth^tofo^ Fox if there is any 


cliaractcristic of the people tliat has been rising 
into continually higher prominence, it is the habit 
of saving. The outcome of the trying years we 
arc passing through will bo found in a greater 
I popular well-being than the most exaggerated 
! ]»ri)spciity could have produced. Poor ])coj)lc are 

■ like rich people ; they arc only taught through 
their errors, and they iind the path of duty after 
traversing the road of adversity. 

Among iho great sciciilillc verities brought to 
light in the ])rcsent age is the tranamission of 
. parental traits to offspring. It is now knoAvn that 
I we not only inherit the idiysical peculiarities of 
! our fathers and mothers, but also their inciital 
j strengths and weaknesses. Thoughts and propen- 
I shies become organised into conduct ; and these 
j become our heritage as inucb as the estates and 
1 other worldly belongings of our sires. Now, it is 
I this growth" of superior conduct which is beginning 

■ to be seen in the behaviour of the working cla«sses. 

! The propensity for saving became marked in the 
I liabits of llieir parents. It is furtlier developed 
; in Ibemselvca, It will be still stronger in their 
j children ; and finally, tlirift will be as striking 
I a cliaracteristic of British people as it is of the 
j French. Our economical neigbbours did not 
! attain to their admirable self-restraint by a sudden 
j impulse. It was the sufferings of ages under 
j merciless tyrannies of despotic kings and rapa- 
I cious farmers-gcncral, that taught their ancestors 

■ to utilise, all edible things for food, ami to conceal 
ybeir money for supreme contingencie.s. What 
j was a necessity for the peasant of the cigliteeulh 
I century, has become a habif for the pca.sant of the 
! nineteenth century. So it will be with the British 
j people. Happily for us, the Ic^ssons of thrift, now 
i bearing fruit, nave not been enforced in the frigbt- 
I fill fashion they were among the French. But 
[ the calamities which created the National Debt, 
' during the forty years of revolutionary storms 
'from 1776 to 1816, laid the foundations of the 

economical te.ndency which has now b('Come so 
strong. Besides tbe.se, the masses liavc been won 
to saving liabits by gentler social constraints, by 
the growth of a strong public opinion, and by the 
causes which have developed their intellectual 
and moral powers. 

Rightly considered, the advance of temperance 
and tectotalism is the expression of a higher 
national understanding. Our fathers drank more 
' tLan we do, because they did not comprehend the 
cost to mind, body and estate, which drink entails. 
A century ago, drunkenness was denounced by the 
moralists and clergy as loudly as it is now. Dr 
Johnson became a teetotaler, and used his great 
infiuenco to stem the tide of debauchery, which 
threatened society with dissolution. Hogarth, by 
his pictures of Beer Street and Qin Lane, held up 
the vice to the execration and horror of mankind. 
But the intellectual protests were of the feeblest 
compared witli the utterances of to-day. Now, it 
is Science which says to the tippler : * Thou slialt 
not’ And the authoritative command is in a great 
measure obeyed. Why is this 7 ^ Surely because the 
intelligence of the people has risen high enough to 
comprehend the reasons of the teacher ! ^ Science is 
now diffused through the whole population^ and is 
producing a higher behaviour than obtained ia 
the ignorant past Morality is advantoged hy this, 
and forbids drunkenness not only as harmful to 
the sot himself and his family, but os noxious to 
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tlic good lieiiltli and welfuro of the body politic. 
It is not content, as of old, to condemn the 
drunkard as a sinner, but liold.s liini an enemy to 
the state. This iiiteraclion of soieuco and morality 
is most remarkable, and U certain to have an in- 
creasing innucnco upon llie habits of the people. 
15y it the workman’s wage.s will gradually flow less 
and less into the publican’s till, thus swelling 
the volume of thrifty investments. As the modes 
of national recreation improve, and amusements 
become dissociated from drink and adapted to 
a superior order of taste, still greater economy of 
money and time will resulL 
Among advantages of an indirect kind that 
must follow from the investment of poor folk’.s 
money in the Furnls, will he an increase of 
knowledge among the ]ieoplc of the causes which 
I made the National Dciht neccs^aiy. Naturally, 

I workmen in talking among themselves about it, 
I will attain clear ideas as to its origin, its a«jtonish- 
j ing increase during the reign of (leorgc III., its 
j decline during the forty years’ peace from Waterloo 
! to the Crimean War, and its fuitlier diminution to 
the present day. 'J'lio liislury of the Debt is a 
record of the great facts of Jlrili<h, Kuropcan, and 
American liistory during the i^criod it lias e.xisted. 
It proves by its startling figures that wav is as 
frightful in money-waste as* it is in the ilestruc- 
I tion of life and the luultiidication of human 
! miseries. Working-men who, by dint of hard 
I saving and simi resistance to temptation, arc ahlc 
j to invest ten pounds in Consohs cannot fail to be 
I amazed at the almost supcrnatur.il surno which 
, have been borrowed by the Dritish government, 

. They will wornh;!* where all the money came 
! from that has flowed through the Treasury. For 
, instance, liow could the Dritain of a hundred 
years ago, with its small population, its limited 
trade and commerce, unaided hy steam- factories, 
railways, and sleam-lleets, raise the one hun- 
dred and two million pounds that were spent 
I in the frnitle.^s atttunpt to bind the American 
[ colonics to llic yoke of the riiotlicr-country / 

I Ten pounds is an invisible speck in that ocean 
of millions, thus all lavished. It bewilders one 
1 to think that such a sum could be lent to any 
government for such an object. 

Our uiifortiimitc embroilments with the French 
people added the incredible sum of three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven million pounds to the 
National Debt from 1793 to 1801. Ami more 
than forty million pounds w'ere added during 
the two years’ peace which followed the triunipK 
of the Fiencli revolutionists. All that immense 
treasure, the fruits of British industry and 
economy, was wasted in foreign wars, in which 
v?h had little concern. When in 18ir>, the temple 
of War was closed, the people of Britain found 
that the Debt amounted to eight hundred and 
Bi.\ty million pounds. Yet this did not represent 
the whole that had been spent ; for the funded and 
unfunded Debt WAS nine hundred and forty -three 
million one hundred and ninely-fivo thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-one pounds on the Ist February 
1813. Sinking-funds, a redeemed land-tax and life- 
annuities had wiped off two* hundred and thirty- 
six million eight hundred and one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-two pounds. The French 
wars cost us something like eight hundred millions 
of money. The small fundholder may ask what 
was the condition of the country after such a 


deadly drain of its material rcsouecos. Ho will 
find that it was a land of bankrupts ainl h-ggars, 
where despair w’as tjie giiia in every hou-o- 
hold except ill those where, the j)rofits of war 
had been flowing ever more hugely. -Afukers of 
weapons had lliriveii, so liad army contra.* tors of 
all sorts ; all el-e had sunk into a fclate of poverty 
of which Wfj have not any idea. 

But Briton'i ilM not long permit despondency to 
reign over Ihcni. Wlioii they had taken hi\ftlli and 
counsel with each other, they .set to work to 
rebuild the shattered national fortune.^, and to find 
tho moans to p.'iy tlm intcri*st ujioii tlieir gigantic 
owings. Despair gave m^w energies to all ; and in 
the desperation of his circiniislances, the citizen 
found new courage .and pow«*r to determine a better 
fate. How low the credit of the country was is seen 
in the ])ricc of Con<ol.-i. TIilv wcp* down to fifty- 
three and seven-eighths in ISIC. "I'lie jmUic Debt 
amounted to lorty-lhrce pounds per head of the 
population ; its interest iinpri&(*d un annual tax 
upon c.ach individual of lliiity-two .‘iliilli«g«. At 
the present moment the Debt is not much more 
than twenty pounds per head, and the intoroivt is 
about sixteen shillings i>er hcai). And* the con- 
trast between the two states, after allowing for 
the increase of j^op^^lation, is wholly the work 
of 2 >fac'*. 

It was in the heroic determination to do their 
duty amid the wreck of trade and in the trance of 
commerce, that the secils of tlie ten pounds now 
going into the shape of Con=oh geriuinuted. The 
necessity of j»ersi&tent economy was rcali.^ed. The 
inventive genius of the nation grew with its ditti- 
cultios ; and a tliou.^and new proec&.ses in m.inu- 
factures aiidrf.irls came into being, ’riiesjuiit of 
the nineteenth cenlury awuke, and has tnn?lormed 
us from an ignorant pcojdo into the most civilised 
in the worhi. Improvements began in every 
sphere of activity. popular voice tlemamled a 
hearing in the counsels of the nation ; and then 
came the Reform Bill. Since then, no political 
party could pursue the bLdlicosc career of those 
who spent the incredible millions we ha\"e re- 
ferred to. AVIiile continental state.s arc arming 
their male population with every appliance for 
slaughter, and taxing them in money and liberty, 
until societies are almost reduced to a primi- 
tive b.irbarir>in, Britain is free fiom conscrip- 
tion, from miliiarvi?ni, and from the subjections 
they impose. There is nothing foiluifous in 
this. It is the oiitcoino of tlie le-j^ons which war 
has taught our race. It is tho reaction against the 
system which made the peasant food lor powder, 
and the National Debt the most monstrous burden 
ever placed on the backs of a free and intelligent 
people. The barrier of the sca truly gives us an 
iimnunity from some of the dangers which beset 
continental governments ; but our surest safeguard 
lies in the popular conviction that war is b id for 
the commonwealth and must only be resorted to 
in extreme jierils. The ohl combative spirit which 
animated oig* fathers h.as neither decayed nor 
died out. We refuse to give unnecessary trihiito 
to tho sword ; but where anything worthy ia 
to bo gained by fighting, our poojde .nre. still 
ill the van. The coumge, however, that onco 
ran to carnage, ia now spent in exploring the 
unknown regions of the earth, and in aiUling fresh 
realms to the empire of iiiilustr 3 \ From this 
comes the wealth that makes jiuor toilers creditors 
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of the stale, and Avliich sends plenty through the 
land. 

Clearly, the toiling world 1 k7,s entered upon a new 
and marvellous career, whose end is beyond the 
ken of the most far-scein>^ 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTER VI.— TAKING LEAVE. 

Wonderful indeed, for a bright-witted, pure- 
hearted boy, at the very outset of manly life, was 
that change that had dawned so suddenly upon 
the fortunes of Bertram Oakley, since his traus> 
ference from his dreary attic, from liis quiot wai\l 
in St John’s Hospital, to the shelter of the doctor’s 
roof. Bertram was hardly less bewildered, at the 
first, than was his prototype of the A rahiaa Xijhfs, 
that Bcdreddin Hassan whoso adventures children 
follow with such breathless inter<?st, the j’ouiig 
Prince magically snatched awa-y from [loinp and 
palacc-lifc to lie at the gate of a strange city and 
become apprentice to a pitying pastrycook. True, 
Bertram’s experience was in an inverse ratio to 
that of his Oriental predecessor ; hut then so 
complex is our social system as compared with 
that of the fiitalist and unchanging ^loslem, that 
he had probably more reason for reflection than 
had the turbaned young Emir whoso mainstay in 
life was the priceless recipe for making cream 
• tarts without pepper. 

To say that Bertram had never entered a genllc- 
xnau's house before the day on whicli he became 
an inmate of Dr Denliam‘s, would hti untrue. The 
threshold of his rich employer, Mr Burbridge, he 
had indeed never crossed. Masters and men iti a 
manufacturing towm have a great gulf between 
them, not to bo socially bridged. But at Bow- 
castle, the Somersetshire fishing village in wliicli 
the sliipwrcckcd boy had spent his earlier years, 
Mr Marsh the meek curate, and the gruff Lieu- 
tenant at the coastguard station, had often invited 
the young waif within tlioir humble doors, had 
lent him books, and taught him trifling accom- 
plishments,* or facts not to he ]»ickcd up among 
the rough, well-meaning fishers who were his chief 
patrons ; so that the stripling had acipiircd a 
Tefmemeut of manner unusual indeed among mill- 
workers. 

But, at Dr Denham’s house, all was on a scale 
^modest indeed, but greatly surpassing anything on 
which Bertram’s eyes had as yet rested. There 
wei*e the signs of competence, and of the taste 
that does not alwa;j's go with easy means, in tho 
handsome rooms, with their mirrors and pictures 
and curtains— in the well-chosen furniture, the 
flowers and ferns, the freshness, brightness, and 
harmony of a well-arranged home. Home I to 
Bertram Oakley, the foundling of a sca-heach, the 
Btnmger-child reared among rude iilayfcllows by 
gome fisherman’s smoky hearth, the clever young 
miH-hand, and the late tenant of a desolate attic, 
hoiil hitherto t^en as a vaiu word. Now he began 
to understand what it meant, and that order and 
family alTectioii and education, and respect for the 
^ fehest and brightest side of hanian existence, are 
the Very props and stays of home. To him, 


weakened by his recent illiHiss, it was a positive 
luxury to be able to feast his eyc.s on vvell-assurtod 
: eulonrs, to gaze long upon the varied greens of 
the fernery, or to watch the light falling upon the 
semi-transparent leaves and rich-tinted flowers 
th.at filled the windows. 

That the young guest was well received in the 
doctor's house wa^, with a family so united iu 
heart, the merest matter of course. He liad 
entered it, certainly, in an aiioinalous ])osiLion. A 
toiler but yesterday for daily bread, to be earned 
amidst the jar and clangour of the whirring 
inachiiiciy of a woollen mill, it would have been 
j dillicult for the most nicely acciiruto Master of the 
i Ceremonies to doliiic his proper station in such a 
I housL'hobl. He had a ]>relty room assigned to 
1 him, with well-stored book-sliolv*‘s in it, and 
I the windows of which he coubl catch a distant 
1 glimpse of the grand trees and lolly ]»ile of that 
i St John’s Hospital that lie had lately left. But by 
the kindness of Miss Denham and her siller, the 

■ young mistresses of tlie house, who vied with one 
' another in generous feminine .attentions towards 
! the convalescent, Bertram w.is ddom nloiio. 

: They in.aile him welcome in the drawing-room, 

and tended him almost as he had been a 

.sick brother of their own. 

‘ You will .sj)()il that boy among you,’ Dr 
Denham would sometimes say, laughim'ly, when 
, Bertram wms absent. 

‘1 don’t lliink it would be oa'-y to do tliat, 

^ papa,’ answered Louisa Denham, looking up from 
her work. 

And indeed Ibe lad’s intrinsic.xlly noblo nature 
seemed proof against being injured by ]u\).siierity, 

; as it had rcsMcd all the ills of poverty and .soli- j 
: lude and bid comjmiy. He appealed to be on-* 

I whom no iinlulgeiicc could tempt In presunn* or 
I to cncro.ach. llis manners, by some fine instinct 
• of mingled frankness and dclicac}', wa re sucli as 
' even to sati-sfy so severe a critic as Uncle Waller, 
wdiosc priviUe opinion of the wisdom of tlie 
doctor’s ]).atronage of his young frimnl iiad not 
exactly" coincided with his smiling acquic-sceiu... 
ill the. project. 

Nobody and nothing among liis new' Piirround- 
ings, novel as they w'cre, presentetl .^uch a .stand- 
^ iijg pnz/le to Bertram Oakley as Uncle Walter 
! himself. The characters of the rest of the family | 
i group w^erc patent and notabb?. There was a 
! certain husk of quaint originality incrustiiig that 

■ of Dr Denham, l>iit the kernel of the nut w'as 
unquestionably of .solid gold. Then there was 
Louisa Denham, with her plain, honest face, and 
sound iniiid and tciulur lieart ; one of tho.se 
women who sccni to give so iiuicli and to exact so 
little from the great surii of human happim^s. 
And there was Ro.se, the sweet rosebud ot a girl, 
not developed as yet, but of a glorious promise. 
But Uncle Walter— well, well I A more experi- 
enced student of mankind might have surveyed 
Uncle Walter as a ilesli-and-blood hieroglyph 
liard to decipher. 

Mr Walter Denham, the first surprise once 
over, was urbane, and even friendly, in his de- 
meanour towards Ilia elder brother’s youthful 
guest. So much was this the ca.se., that '^Bertram 
suinetimes inwardly blamed himself for not being 
more drawn towards so affable and courtoous a 
gentleman, kiniself a ming of anecdoto and ready 
uifurmation. Uncle Walter really was kitid, after 
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his fashion, to Tcrtraiii, him stories of 

fitranj^c Iniida and odd cnstoins, mure interesting 
from the lips of an eye-\vUnc.s9 than in the pages 
of a printed book ; showing him sketches of foreign 
costumes, of bits of Siirarenic or Greek architec- 
ture pencilled down iu rarely explored nooks — 
litre, a liorscslioc arch, gorgeous with golden honey- 
comb, from a Moorish niiii in some Sicilian town, 
haunted hy hiigsxnds and malaria; there, a single 
snow-white column of Paros marble, mournful 
hut erect, in the midst of a wilderness of tall 
weeds and broken blocks and shattered fragments 
of carved stone. 

Then it was Uncle Walters caprice to sketch 
Bertram himself, in chalks, in crayons, and so 
forth, and to add In's portrait to the many con- 
tained in his chispeil scra])-l)ook, to a page in 
wiiicli he had ulremly translericd his ni“ce Rose’s 
golden head and innocent blooming face. ‘A 
eoiuplimeiil, I jv=surc you,* raid the in 

his tool, hbnul way, as he plied his dexterous 
]iencil; ‘and a comjilimeiit, too, which 1 never 
before ]:aid to a Jhilisli face— a masculine one, 
that is, lor oi.r damsels oltcn de erve it- except 
one sailor uhom I met at Gciifia, deslitutc indeel, 
hut grandly picliiresfiuo. — A little m ’le to the lel’L 
— lijankyou. Xnw I catch the expies.dou. V\dieii 
first I saw you, Master Ueitram, I thought itwa^ 
a pity you were not iu ngs and sitting on a sunny 
headi — ]>ray, don’t move -beside mi ohl b\ait, 
trying to :.o*t a little music out of a broken guitar, 
like many a Neapolitan lad I have sci*ii--oi* per- 
haps playing vvtn'a. for ntrlUii m the shade. Put 
wlien you <»poii Ihn.so dm ‘vc^ of youi'<. there U 
a look of the lion in them, somehow, that uould 
not suit with the picture.* • 

There were at tliis time fiv<pi('ut dsitois, who 
came to express their regrets for the M'ut 
town w’aa about to undergo in being d(:]*'ivcd of 
its po]iular pliy.‘*ician ; ainl among llu'-o were be 
families of some of tlie mightiest m.igmilo.^, of 
Jilackston. Ntjlhing varic®- hiore capricioii'sly than 
the social ])osilion ol a Oocto- That (»f Dr Denham, 
in the maun I'aftn ring town in which he had dwelt 
for year.s, 'vos sullicieiitly gj( d. He was respected , 
not merely jor his proh'ssional merits and his long ' 
connection with the famous i * Ho.'*pita^ which | 
was the one local iustilutioii tha^ deserved to be' 
called romantic, but because o rumours ’ is ; 
leaiiiiiig and reseairli, oo/.ing out throug’i the j 
modium of scieiitilic periodicals, and which had | 
slowly made their way round to practical money- 
making lllac.k^-ton. Among those who called Avas 
Hcrlram’s former niaater, Mr Piurbriilge, whose 
nuim. r.-mked Bocond to none, Avlierevcr wool or 
woollen goods were bought and sold, iu that West- 
cewntry district The inill-owiior hrouglit his 
heavy eyebrows to hear, like ponderous artillery, 
first on Louisa, tlicn on Uo.se, and next on Uncle 
Wuller, whom ho eyed as though he had been a 
creature of soii'c rare and newly discovered genus. 
*Ah, well, young ladies,* he said, in liis blunt 
way, * I am told I ought to congratulate your papa 
— though Avo shall miss him here and at St John’s 
—and 1 hope, for the doctor’s sake and yq^ura, I 
am sure, that it is so. And tkc doctor is too Avisc 
not to have thought of the proverb about a rolling 
stone, eh? Sorry not to have seen him— -busy, 

as usual, and so am I Ah ! here is my lad ! ’ 

he added, as Bertram came half shyly in, just in 
time to receive a hard hand-shake from his old 


employer as he departetj, and to feel that a 
crumpled bit of naper, which tiirntd out to be a 
bank-note, liad been left in his palm. That 
note was destined t» he of service earlier than 
giA'cr or recipient thought. • 


CUllIOUS ANTIPATHIES. 

We often meet Avith persons who profess a 
loathing or di^lilie of some parlicidar .object, 
Avhich forms an i(li(j4jynf.ra.*?y in their nature 
that we cannot account for ; hut it oftenor turns 
out either that the supposed involuntary antipathy 
can he overcome by elfort of Avill, or that it i.s a 
foolish allVctation. In llii'; paper Ave purpose, how- 
ever, to give an account ('f si.unc rmnarkable cases 
Avhich arc well authenlifatfMl. There are some 
relations of the Paion Munchau^cii kind, but it 
ly. easy to dis-tinguith bvUvevu thc-e and hnnd fuU 
cases. We do not,* for iii'-tiincc, b li.'vc with the 
Avliim^icid Morsenne, that the t-oiind of a clruni 
made of wolfs J*kiri Avill bri:ak aiiollior of fcliecp’s 
.skin; or that liens Avill lly any faster at the 
sound of a harp of fox-gut .string, Ihan one 
strung Avith any other. V» e shall onlyiloal Avith 
c.-i'ics Avliich, to the Ik .<! of our belief, baw attiactcd 
the attention of the ciiri'iu?, and puzzled the pene- 
tration of the psychologist. 

It is Avell known that tlie A’anity of King 
.fames I. never overcame lii; Avcakne.'S of being 
unablf* to look on a naked sword. Sir Kcnelm 
, Dighy Avas pr<'iid to relate that Avheii ho Avas 
kiiightt-d at lliiichinbrooko, near Huntingdon, 
the king turned his face aw*ay, and nearly 
Avoun^ jil him. This may be accounted for, as 
his luolher, Miiry, Queen of Scot-*, shortly before 
his birth, Infd a great shock given to* her on 
.‘'cciiig her f.ivouiile, David Rizzio, killed in her 
presenoe. We aic told of Uladi.-laus, king of 
PuLind, that he could not bear to sec apples. 
J’.-nnanl, the cniineiit traveller, had a great avor- 
!^ion to wigs, whirU av.is also traiL^-ferred to their 
Avrurers for the linio. Once, in the presence of 
tiie Mayor of Chester, avIio Avoie a poAvdered 
Avig, liv: ;ot very excited and nervous, and 
.'ingiily made boiuc .strong ri^marks about the 
flavor tu a companion. At last lo.sing all 
control over his feelings, he niMied at the Mayor, 
P'dled otY lii.s Avig, and ran with it out of * the 
house and down tlie street, Avaviiig it aloft as ho 
Avent. The flavor followed, to the auiuseineiit 
of the populace ; and this curiou.s race Avas after- 
Avards kiioAvn as the ‘ilayor and Mr Pemumt's 
Tour through Chester.* 

It is said of the Duke of Scliombcrg, that, 
.soldier as he Avas, he could not sit in the 6<imo 
room with a cat ; and AVe have hoard of a person 
AAuth so great a dislike to this hariiik\-s domostio 
animal, tliat he avouU not even pass under a sign- 
board Avilh a cat painted on it! It Avill lianily 
be credited that though the valorous Peter the 
Great built a Hoot, iie yet from his pixtii to 
his fourteouth year could not bear the sight of 
cither still ot running Avatcr, e.^pccially if lie was 
alone. He did not walk iu the palace gardens 
because they AA^erc Avaterod by the river Mosera; 
and he Avoilld not cross over the smallest bi-ook, 
not even on a bridge, unless the* windows of his 
carriage w'cre shut dose, and even then he had 
cold perspirations. La idotlio de Vayei* could 
noil endure (iny musical iustruineut, although he 
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dcliglitoil in ymnder. Croljry llie composer and 
Anne of Austria were identical in their dislike 
of the .smell of roses. 

Tlie learned Dr Beattie tcll^ ns of healthy strong 
men who were always uneasy on touching velvet, 
or on seeing another per.snii handle a cork ; Zini- 
mernian the naturalist, (if a lady who could not hoar 
to touch silk or satin, and shuddered when feeling 
the velvety skin of a ]k ach. One of the Earls of 
Barrymore consMi.red the pansy an abomination ; 
and the unfoilunatc lh‘iRce3.s Lninballc looked 
upon the vioh*t as a thing of horror. Scaligor 
turned pale at the siglit of water- cresses, and 
. neither ho nor Teter Abono conhl ever drink 
milk. It is said of Cardan that ho w’as disgusted 
at the si^dlt of eggs. Wo have heard of a valiant 
soldier Hoeing without shame from a sprig of rue. 
The author of the Tarhish Spy tells us tliat pro- 
vided he had but a sword in liis band, be would 
rather encounter a lion in the deserts of Arabia, 
than feel a spider crawling on him in the dark ! 
Williaiii Matthews, son of the governor of Bar- , 
badoes, nad, like the above, a great aversion to the 
harmless spider. One day the Duke of Atholc, 
thinkingdiis antipathy somewhat alfoclod, loft him 
and his friends in tlic room, and came luck with a 
closed hand. Matthews thought he had a spider 
concealed there, and hocoming furious, drew his ■ 
sword, and would have done daniiigc to the Duke ■ 
or himself, had not his fiiends interposed. | 

We hear from the philosophic Boyle, that i 
the sharpening of a Iviiife or the tearing oL 
brown paper never failed to make the gum.s bleed] 
of a servant he once had. Chesne, yecretary to ! 
Francis I., always bled at the nose on seeing 
^plca ; a gentleman also in the court of the { 
Emperor Ferdinand had the same indisposition on ! 
hearing a cat mew. In the Universal Magazine 
for October 17C2, we read of a woman who on 
handling iron of any kind was immediately bathed 
in perspiration, thougli never otherwise alfected in 
this way. Folir lelatcs in The Academy of the ■ 
Curious f an account of a young woman at Scliolestat, 
Germany, who for sixteen years had such an 
aversion to wine, that she could not touch any- 
thing of its nature wiLliout perspiring profusely, 
though she had previously been accustomed to 
drink it. John PeL'hmann, a learned divine, never 
heard the ’floor swept without being immediately 
uneasy, and feeling as though he were sulfocated. 
He would run away or jump out of a window at 
the sight of a brush, the association with it and 
the noise was so intolerable. In King's Ten Thovr 
Band Wonderful Things, we read of a young man 
who was known to faint wlicnever he heard the 
aervant sweeping. Mr E. Wrigglesworth, in The 
Lamp — a Koniau Catholic magazine— tells us of a 
monk being served with a dish of crayfish, at 
which he changed colour, grew pale, stared pro- 
^giously, while the perspiration poured down his 
face, and Jie appeared in so languid a state that 
.he aeenied inclined to fall from his seat. He aftcr- 
.^wanls declared that he had no idea of anything 
that had happened ; but at the samO time related 
that 08 he was one day'preaching, he observed a boy 
at the chtfrch*door with a crayfish in his hand ; on 
. which he instantly felt the strongest emotion, and 
that he should *havo become speechless, if he had 
not quickly turned Jiis eyes from the object. M. 
de Lancre give# an account of a brave officer so 
^ghtened at thb eiigbt of a moussi that he dare 


not look at one without a sword in his hand. We 
road of another case of au officer who was only 
troubled with fear in the pre.'jonce of a smothered 
rabbit Another man . was subdued by a cold 
shoulder of mutton ! 

Burton, the traveller, tells us that a inclaucholy 
Duke of Muscovy fell ill if ho but looked upon 
a woman, and that another anchorite was seized 
with a cold palsy iiuder similar circumstances. 
Here is a case of a lady having an aversion to the 
oppo.site sex ; it appeared in the obituary of a 
newspaper sonio fifty years ago: ‘Lately, at 
Cray's Almshouses, Taunton, aged eighty -two, 
Hannah Murlon, a maiden lady. She vowed 
several years ago that no hc-fellow should ever 
touch her living or dead. In pursuance of this 
rc.^oliition, about ten years since she purchased a 
coffin, in which whenever she felt serious illne.ss, 
she immediately deposited herself, thus securing 
the gratification of her peculiar sensibility.' Then* 
are many cases similar to this lad^^'s on record, 
though they arc manirested in a more imperfect 
way. Ill IIoiic’s Table Took, wc find au account 
of a gentleman in Alcan tera, named John Roll, 
who would swoon on hearing the ivord lana, wool, 
although liis cloak was made of the same material. 
Ag.iin, in the Universal Magu:.inc, we read of a 
young woman of Namur ivlio fainted whenever 
she heard a boll ring. 'J'lie medical pioneer, 
Hippocrates, mentions one Nicaiior who swooned, 
whenever he heard a flute. Amatiis Liisitaini.s 
relates the case of a .monk who faint(xl when he 
beheld a rose, and never (piitlcd liisctdl when that 
flower was in bloom. Scaliger mentions one of 
his relations who experienced a similar horror on 
seeing a lily.* Henry Ilf. of France fainted when- 
ever he saw a cat, Tlie Duke d'Epernon swooned 
on beholding a leveret, tliough a hare had no 
effect upon liim. Tycho Brahe, the siijiorsti lions 
astronomer, was similarly allccted on Peein.g a f«i\, 
and ^farshal (i’Albert at the sight of a jog. AVo 
hear of a French lady wlio swooned on seeing 
boiled lobsters ; while Ambj-oso Fare*, a cck-hrated 
French surgeon, mentions a gentleman ailiiclod 
with the same weakness when lie saw an eel. 
M. Yaugheim, a great huntsman in Hanover, fell 
dizzy and fainted, or, if lie had time, he would run 
away, when he saw a roasted pig. 

The credulous i)r Mather records an account of 
a young lady who fainted if any person cut his 
nails with a knife in her prcacuce ; but if done 
with Bcifisors, she was iiiuiirerent Boyle, the 
philosopher, himself tells us that he never con- 
quered his uneasiness at the sound of water run- 
ning and splashing tlirough a pipe, and that he 
sometimes even fainted. We are told of French 
people particularly partial to the odour of joiiqu-ils 
or tube-roses, who will swoon at the smell of 
ordinary roses. Orfila, the distinguished French 
physician, furnishes au account of the painter 
Vincent, who was seized with violent vertigo and 
swooned when tlierc were roses in the room. * 

Very extraordinary is a case that the eccentric 
Jean Jacques Rousseau tells us, of a Parisian lady 
who was seized with an involuntary and violent 
fit of laughter whenever she heard any kind of 
music. John Keller, an ancient rector of Wielk| 
a small village of Silesia, was alarmingly afilictea 
in the same manner when he saw a pasty of 
smoked hog served up, which is a favourite dish 
in that country. M. do Lancroi again, gives us 
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A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 




a marvellous account of a man so terrifled at 
seeing a hcdgelio", that for two years he iiiia^ined 
his bowels were ^.^nawed by one. It is said of 
Lord Lauderdale that he preferred the mewing of 
a cat to the sweetest iiiusie, while to the lute and 
bag))ipc3 he had a great aversion. 

Boyle, who seems to have paid some attention 
to antipathy, records the case of a man who f»;lt 
a natural repugnance 1o honey. Without his 
knowledge, fionio honey was introduced in a 
plaster applied to lii.s foot, and the. accidents that 
resulted compelled his attendants to withdraw it. 
He has a similar case of a lady with the same 
aversion ; her jjliysician mixed some witli a plaster 
wdthout her cogiii.sance ; which caused the most 
dangerous elFects until the plaster was removed. 

The foregoing are mostly ca.ses of eminent 
persons ; and to what extent these strange alfec- 
lions exist unrecorded in social life, we shall never 
know. An oh I poet says : 

Nature and the common laws of sense, 

Forbid to reconcile antipallii<“?. 

AVc now, however, clo.so our extraordinary li.H, 
knowing no othrr reason for many of the instances, 
than did Shak.speare when he makes Shylock say 
in The Met chan! of P’eiiicc: 

Some men there arc love. not a ga])ing jjig, 

Some that arc mad if they boliold a o.at ; 

And, olliors, when the l)agpi)»e ssiiiirs i’ the nose, 
(\'innot coiitiin tlii‘m.selvij.s ; for atroctioii, 
Mistress of passion, sways it to the juooil 
Of what it lik.e.s or loat)ie.s. 

As there’s no reason to he renlor^d 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pi^' ; 

WJiy he, a harmle.s.s lujce-s-sary cat ; 

Why he, a swollen bagpipe ; * 

So can 1 give no reason, nor I will not. 

More than a lodged hat s a certain loathing 
1 hear Antonio, that 1 follow thus 
A losing suit against him. 


A STRANGE R E T R I B U T I O N. 

CllAriUR V.-— TOO IiATK. 

Two or three years now passe.il by, during whicli 
I lieard nothing of the Stoe.kdalcs. Jt was, I well 
remember, tlic last day of the year 1S42. I Imd 
just returned to Liverpool with the MirunJa from 
Trinidad, had left the vessel in dock, and had made ! 
iny way as usual to the Ncjytune Hotel. On asking 
for letters, the waiter— a new one ; the old waiter 
had left., I found, some four or five months before 
—placed a bundle of them in my hand. But in 
looking over the addresses, I saw at once that 
41iere was none from Rathminstcr. I thrust them 
into my pocket ; I would read them at my leisure, 
Tlio letter which I had been so long expecting, 
whicli 1 dreaded to receive, was not there, ‘ It 
Las not come yet,* I said to myself with a feeling 
of relief. After dinner, I retired, os was customary 
with me, to my room. I luul some writing to do. 
When that was finished, I drew my chair to the 
fireside and took up a book, whicli I soon, however, 
laid aside, finding that 1 was reading the sentences 
mechanically witfiout taking in the meautiig, my 
mind being occupied witli other things. So 1 sat 
thinking — thinking of the old times, of my dis- 
appointment, of Fairy, of niy lost meeting with 
her. I hod no reason for expecting a letter from 


her. After what her husband had said, it was 
improbable that she ^^ould ask lae to go to see 
her— improbable even that she would write to me. 

; ‘ How, Ihc-n,* I askj^d my.self, ‘am I to learn any- 
thing of her at all, unle.ss I go to Ralhminster 
I fidt igicertciin what to do. On the one hand, 
there was the harm a vi.sit might do ; but on the 
other, there my promise to ]\Ir3 Pearson, 
There might be nothing auiis.s ; and* yet I felt 
iiiiea.=;y in my mind ; and I have since remembered 
that, us T Fat by the fireside on that night- •-the last 
night of the year— I 'actually wished that I pos- 
, sessed the pfiwer one reads of in fairy tales, of 
: .seeing wliat was happening in some far-off ]>lace. 
j At length, as my cye-s re.sted upon the oak cabinet 
! opposite, 1 recollected the order I had given to 
! the former waiter about iny letters. ‘ 1 may as 
'well,* I thought, ‘jiKt look into that drawer.* I 
i walked over to the cabinet, and pulled the drawer 
open ; and there -it wa=s, the very letter I was 
dreading to receive, lying where it had been for 
montli.s ! I knew Fairy’s handwriiing in a mo- 
ment. I opened the letter and read it. It was 
‘ veiy short. 

: My dear To^r — Perhaps I shall not see you 
again ; and so 1 wi-ili just to tell you how grateful 
j 1 am to you for all your kindness to me ever since 
I W’c were children together. V'oii were very good 
to me that day I saw yon, and I knijw that 
you will remciiiber what I said to you about the 
grave. — Good-bye. Ever, as of old, your affec- 
tionate Fairy. 

My anxiolv about Fairy wa.5 increased a hun- 
dredfold by tills letter. She did not say slie wa.** 
in trouble. But why did she tell me milling of 
j her.<elf I Why did she speak of not seeing me 
I again ? Why diil she remind me of the jiroinise 
j about her grave ? AVliy did she write at all ? 
j There was something wrong. She was ill perhaps, 

I it might he dangerously ; and the letter was five 
inonlii.s old. Porliap.s alrea«ly it was too Lite. At 
anyriite I could not endure the suspense. My 
mind was made up. I would go to Rathininster 
as soon as it .shoiiLl be in my power to do so. 

It was the nioniing of the Iburlh of January, 
i before 1 was able to leave Liveniool ; and on ihe 
j afiernoon of the fifth I reached Ilalhiniii.'sler. On 
I driving into the town, I noticed that many of the 
shop windows were closed — a token that .‘••oine one 
was dead ; and seeing an acquainUnce as 1 stepped, 
olf the cu^,^I asked him wlio it was. 

1 ‘ Have you not heanl ? * he exclaimed. ‘ That is 

I very strange. 1 thought it was on account of it 
that you were here.* 

j Then a great fear came upon me. ‘ Who is it I * 
1 demanded. 

He dill not tell me, but I knew, for he said : 
‘You bad belter come with me, I think. Dr 
I Burton is at home, and he was there, and can tell 
' yon.* 

j I went with him to the doctor’s house— a kind 
j old man, though never a very able practitioner, 
and for many years inefficient through age. He 
I told me all. It was more dreadful than I had 
even imagined. Fairy was de.ad. There had been 
I an inquest, at which Dr Burton was examined. 
She had been found on the morjiing of New-yeai^s 
I Day lying dead in the little woolI, under one of 
the silver firs at the side of Stockdale*3 cottage. 

I There was no doubt what had happened, for one 
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of hep hiishfnKVs razors was foiiinl in hee hmul. 
The jury, being resident in, the locality, and kno>i*- 
ing all the circumstances, did not think it necessary, 
said Dr Burton, to go into any minute or painful 
invest i.L^ntion, It was, clearly u case of temporary 
insanity. 

‘You know/ he said, ‘her manner was very 
stran.^e of late — great and unreasonable ch‘prt?^sii)n 
of spirits, and a desire to be alone. I saw her a 
week before, and found her in an extremely 
nervous condition, ami thought it right to warn 
her husband that she shouhrnot be left by herself. 
It was while he was asleep, she did it.' The 
.funeral, the doctor told me, was to be the next day. 

I left Dr Burton’s house, and chose the way that 
wquld bring me soonest out of the town, fm* I was 
in haste to be alono. Then, as I got into tlu^ 
country, the desire became iiTesistil)le to walk 
along tiie path where last I had walkctl with her - 
to stand upon the spot where, la^^t f had stood 
with her — to feel Jigain, in thought at least, the 
parting pressure of the hand that 1 sliould never 
clasp again— to see, in niemory at least, the dark- 
gray eyes, now closed for ever ; and so I took the 
pathway through the churchyard. Tlicn, as I wa.s 
passing Ihfough it, I rcinombcrcd Fairy’s requivst, 
the last she ever made of me, and I turned aside 
to see the spot where she was to rest. I fouiiil 
Mrs Pearson’s grave. 1 had almost dreaded to sec 
n fresh opening in the turf; but there was none ; 
the green sod had not been disturbed. Could the 
intention be to bury her in some other pait of ll^e 
churchyard ? I determined to inquire. On tiivl- 
ing the se.xton, he told me that she was to bo 
buried, he understood, in the ohl churchr-ard (d* 
Gortfeni ; ‘ which/ he said, * is much woudered at, 
as it's four long miles away ; and botV the Stock- 
dales and the Pearsons have been buried here for 
generations.' 

On hearing this, I felt that I must at once 
speak to iStoekdale on the subject, however painful 
it might be to me. My promise to my cousin left 
me no altcri native ; so 1 left the churchyard, and 
walked tpiickly along the ]>ath through the fields, 
till I came out upon the high-road opposite Stock- 
dale's house. 1 crossed the garden, and knocked. 
Presently, a woman came, an oM servant of 
the Stockdales, called Dorothy Biien. She did 
not seem to know me, and asked me what I 
wanted. I said I wished to see Mr Stockdale. 
She inquired if my busines-s could not be 
put off, as there was a death in the house ; 
and on luy replying in the negative, she left 
me. 1 had not long to wait before Stockdale 
appeared. When he saw me, he turned deadly 

S ue, took a step backwards, and seemed about to 
ose the door. 

I spoke to him at once. ‘I have come here/ I 
said| * merely on account of a wish your wife once 
expressed to me, and of which perhaps you are 
.^Orant. 1 have heard that she is to be buried in 
G^fem churchyard ; and I think it my duty to 
tisil jou that it was her earnest desire to be laid 
isftw death beside her mother,' « 

. ' have made niy arrangements,' he replied, 

' ^aud it is too late to change them now.' 

^ But remember it is the last opportunity you or 
shall have of doing anything she wislted. It’s 
sot too late. . \ can speak t6 the sexton as I 
;,ieturn. N0V9 Stockdale^' 1 continued ; 'you know 
injufjr yon hi/n done me. Well, 1 '11 fozgive 


it, here and now, if you will have this one thing 
(h)nc that my cousin wished.' 

But no ; he would not. The more I urged my 
rccpicst, the more determined he seemed to becomo 
in rcfu.'^ing ; so I left him. Madman that he was, 
there came a time when he wouhl have given all 
that he possessed to have done what I so earne-stly 
entreated' him to do that evening ! But already 
the hand of Fate — I should give it another name 
— was re>ting on him ! 

Cortfern chiiivhyard was, as I have said, about 
five miles from Ralhminstcr. The road, a bad one, 
little used, led up, among the hills, and came out 
upon the level moorland above, and was now prin- 
cipally employed U)V carting the peat into the town. 
It was out nil this mourliind, near a little lake, 
and surrounded by rushy tlelds and beathcr, that 
Gortfeni ehurchyanl was situated. Whether there 
bail ever been a church there, I know not ; and 
now it was only the few families living in the 
neiglibouihood tliat ever used the place a.s a 
burying-ground. There poor Fairy's grave was 
made, deep down in the black peat ; and there, 
as the cold winter wind moaned and sighed around 
ns, the funeral service was read, and tlnm we left 
I the chiirchyartl. lint few ]>crsons accompanied 
I ns the whole way to Gortfeni ; and of these, 

I Stoekdalc an«l 1 alone had reinaincil to .*!ce the 
j grave filled up. 1 was a little way in advance of 
him a.s wc walked down the lane leading to the 
road ; there was no ono near us, and as I had 
something to say to him, I tiirued round and 
.topped him. j 

‘ What'.*' this for I What arc you going to do ?’ 
lio stamnu*red, and thrust his hand into the breast- 
pocket of his coat, I 

‘You need ifot be frightened,' I replied; ‘and 
you may leave that pisWl where it is, 1 nni not 
going to hurt you. It may even be a relief to you 
to liear what 1 am about to say.’ 

‘I don’t wish/ ho answered, ‘to hear anything 
from you.’ 

‘Blit you shall !' I said, placing myself directly 
before him, so that he could not pa-'S without 
pU’^hiiig me aside. ‘ V^uu know,* I coiitiinuMl, ‘the 
wrong you have »lonc me, and what you deserve 
at my huiiJs. Well, it is impossible to alter what 
is pa^t ; and I liavo come to see that to punish 
you for it would bring me no salisfaotion. With 
regard to her, I liold you answerable for her 
death/ He was going to speak ; but 1 went on : 

‘ Yes ; it was your cruelty that brought her to it. 

I told you once that your safety lay in her love 
for YOU. Well, that is at an end now, and my 
hand is free to stiike. But she is gone— gone 
where she needs 110 more the love or the protection 
I could give her— where no hand can assail, ami 
no hand is needed to defend. I do not say f 
forgive you ; your great sin is not against me, and 
it is not mine to iiurdou it. But mark me well ! 
Do not Hatter yourself, because you have escaped 
human vengeance' [as I spoke, the man became 
ashy pale] ; ‘ you know best what you have done, 
and what voii deserve ; and 1 tell you that now, 

AS I stand before you, the conviction is strong 
upon me, that for the wroi^ you have done my 
cousin, tlie punishment will yet overtake you, 
and that I shall livtf to see it ! ' As I turned to 
go, he exchiiined : ‘ Stop 1 Stay a moment. What 
do yon mean ? Tou liad better take carejhow yon 
invent'—— He hesitated. ^ 
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‘ You need not fear me, Stockdale/ I said. ‘ I 
shall leave this place lo-day. I wish never to 
return to it or to see you a«ain. If I should, it 
will not be my doin», but the work of a Hand 
from which no human creature can escape ! ' 

’ WHAT IS A COLD? 

nV A MBDICAL MAN. 

To enjoy life, one must be in good health ; and 
to remain free from disease is the desire of all. 
Yet there arc some ailments which do not inter- 
fere very much with the pleasures of life, and 
therefore are not dreaded in consequence — nay 
more, they arc frequently treated witli neglect, 
although in many instances they are the precursors 
of more serious disorders which may in not a few 
cases have a fatal termination. How often to the 
usual greetings which one friend exchanges Avith 
another is the reply given: ‘Very well, thank 
you, except a little cold.’ A little cold ; and yet 
how significant this may be. In how many cases 
do we find a ‘ little cold * resemble a little seed 
which may sooner or later develop into a mighty 
tree. A little cold neglected may and frequently 
docs prove itself to be a thing not to be trilled 
with. Let me then pray luy readers to remember 
that small beginnings in nut a few instances have 
big endings, and this especially Avhere disease 
exists. Let us then consider what is a common 
cold. 

In the first place, we must he paradoxical, and 
allirm that it is not a cold at all. It is rather a 
Jicat, if I might so express myself— lhat is, it is a 
form of fever, but of course of a very mild type, 
Avhen it is uncomplicated by other diseases, it is 
certainly in the majority of instances due to the 
cllecU of cold ])hiying upon some portion of the 
body, an<l reacting upon the mucous membrane 
through the intervention of the nervous apparatiu?. i 
What is called a cold, then, is in reality a fever ; 
and though in the majority of instances it is of such 
a trivial nature as to necessitate few precautions 
being taken during its attack, yet in some cases 
it runs a most acute course, and may be followed 
by great prostration. Even when the premonitory 
Byiiiptoms of a cold are developing tliemselvcs — 
Avlicn, for example, what a medical man calls a 
rigor, or as it is popularly designated, a shivering 
is felt, when we would naturally supi>osc that the 
animal temperature is below par, it is at that very 
moment higher than the normal ; thus showing 
the onset of fever. 

Jieforo going at once into the symptoms and 
nature of the disease under discussion, it will be 
advisable to dip a little into that most interesting 
department of medical science — physiology, and 
indeed, without doing so, it would be quite impos- 
sible for the majority of my readers to understand 
the manner in* which cold acts in producinj; the 
inflammatory condition of the mucous membrane 
of the nose, or as it is called, the Schneiderian 
membrnne— which inflamed condition constitutes 
a cold ill the head. It will be necessary to under- 
stand what a mucous membrane is, what its duties 
arc,. and how those duties are performed, before 
entering upon a description of a disease attacking 
it. To take the mucous membrane of the nose as 


an example. We find that it is a membrane 
spread out over a very largo areilj lining as it 
docs a great many undiilalions caused l»y the 
airangement of thejiones compo*<ing the walls of 
the iio.strils, so that a very v»’i^h greater surface 
is required to bo traversed by tlie air entering 
the lungs thrungh the nose—tlie natural passage 
— than is required by the actual Jengih of the 
canal. The object of this is obvious,' when avo 
take into ar'coiint the fact that the tompera- 
tiire of the air i.s n.sually either below oi* /iboA’e 
that of the hiiinau bo‘ly, and that it is alnio.st 
invariably loaded with particles of matter which 
would irritate the lungs did they Had acccs.s 
to them. 

The tori nous passage of the nose thus tends in 
the first place to equal i^i*. in some measure the 
temperature of the atmo.sphere inhaled, with that 
of the lungs ; arj«l in the second ]>lace, the iiiiicus 
which is sciueted by the SchiKiidurian membrane 
being of a tenacioii.s nature, tends to attract and 
ou-snare tlie impurities which the air may contain. 
We thus sec that the nostrils act i\< a fiU<»r to the 
air taken in by inhalation. If we observe, any 
mucous surface Ave cannot help remarking its 
deep-red colour, tliis being due to tlic tlnse net- 
Avork of blood-vessels ramifying on it.s surface. 
Ill con>oquencc of this accumulation of minute 
arteries ami veins through Avhich warm bluoil 
is cunstaully flowing, a pretty high tempera- 
ture is constantly maintained in any cavity 
lined by mucous membrane. There is thcre- 
Mbrc little difliculty in understanding how im- 
portant a part the nostrils play in i)ivparing the 
air bn* iU entrance into the seii.sitive structure of 
the lung.**. l>ut the nostrils do not only temi)er the 
air — they al.s(> yield to it an amount of moisture 
Avhioli rentiers it still more bland and les.s irritat- 
ing. We SCO, then, that the fiinction.s of the 
nostrils as rcgai\ls the atmosphere inlialcd arc 
tlircefuld -(l) m ctpialising its temperature, (2) 
in moistening, and (3) in tiltering it. The latter 
function is inateiially aiilcd by quite a forest of 
minute hairs which guard the ciitrauce to the 
passages. 

Having noticed hoAV distended the blood- ve-ssels 
of tiie mucous membrane naturally are, it Avill not 
be diflicult to understand how slight a disturbance 
of the balance of blood-supply will be neces<iary to 
produce conge4i»)ii or iiilhiiiiination of tlie structure, 
and such is really the case ; and it is because of 
this that people who have what is called an irri- 
table mucous membrane are so susceptible of cold. 
They have, in fact, a chronically congested mucous 
meiiibrane, which, however, is usually associated 
with and dependent upon a disordereil digestion. 
Yet notwithstanding these facts, a cold is not 
produced by cold air acting upon the surface 
which siiflers. It is quite true that there are 
individuals with peculiar idiosyncriV-iies Avho take 
catarrh when they smell certain substances. For 
instance, many cannot go into a room where 
powdered ipecac is exposed without immediately 
catching cataia^h in the na.«»al passages ; and there 
is reported the case of a muu who could not smell 
a rose without being affected in a similar way. 

We must now go a step further before Ave can 
understand the modus operamli by wliich a cold in 
the head, or in any other region, is produced. It has 
been shown tliat one of the functions of ii mucous 
membrane is to secrete mucus. iJut what is it 
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iLat makes ilic secretioa vary in quantity 7 Well, 
an irritant applied directlly to the surface may pro- 
duce an excessive flow, and this superabundance 
of mucus is thrown out by nn effort of Nature in 
its endeavour to shield the delicate membrane and 
remove the irritant ; this may htippen also when 
there is an excessive amount of blood in the 
vessels, which is the case when congestion exists, 
the distension of the blood-vessels acting as an 
irritant, and suiqdying in greater amount the 
fluid from wliicii the mucus is extracted, thus 
tending to excite the secreting power to greater 
eflbrt Thus we have an explanation of the exces- 
sive discharge in catarrh oi the nose. But when 
the direct irrilaut is removed, the unnaturally 
abundant discharge ‘ ceases. Not so, liowcvor, 
when the superabundance is due to the effeclH 
of cold ; for in the latter case a diseased con- 
dition is set up, which will only disappear when 
the cilects of the exposure upon the nervous 
system have passed away. 

Having demonstrated that cold is not produced 
by the viction of cold air playing upon the part 
affected, but that, on the contrary, it is an effect of | 
cold acting upon a distant part of the body, it will j 
be necessary to explain how this is brought about. | 
If a person sits in a drau^dit of cold air, and this ; 
draught is directed upon the back of his head, the 
chances are that a catarrh of the nasal passages 
will result, and this is produced by what is 
called reflex action of the nerves. Here it will be 
necessary to diverge a little and explain what- 
reflex action is. It must be understood, then, that j 
there are numerous nervous centres coimectccl willi 
the spinal cord. These nervous centres scud fda- 
menta of their nerves to various portions of the j 
body. For c.xainple, a nerve centre may be placed 
alongside the spine in the neck, and from this j 
point nerves may be distributed to the back of the | 
Lead and the mucous membrane of the nose. One 
important function of these little bodies is to con- 
trol the supply of blood to different surfaces and 
tissues and organs. This is clone by a system of 
minute nerves which are distributed on the arteries, 
by which the vessels are kept in a state of contrac- 
tion. Now, if these nerves are severed from the 
main trunk, the blood-vessels immediately expand 
to the full extent of their calibre, and congestion is 
the result $ or if these nerves are paralysed, the 
same effect is produced. Soinctiines a very slight 
shock produces a temporary paralysis of tliese 
niinnte nerves when a rush of blood takes place 
into the arteries, of which blushing is a good 
example ; but the nerves soon recover their con- 
trol over the blood-supply, and the blush passes 
away. Then again, the shock may produce quite 
the opposite effect; this may be so severe as to 
cause such extreme contraction of the blood-vessels, 
^t a deadly pallor pervades the face, as for 
instance in severe shock from fear. This, however, 
h Gauged more by the effect of shock acting upon 
the nerve centres which supply the heart with 
motor power. 

‘ , But let us suppose that one extremity of a nerve 
arising from a particular perve centre, is irri- 
tated ; this is communicated to that centre, which 
is aifeetod thareby^ it may be slightly or more 
severely. Xh# irratation may be so great, as to 
prostrate fore time being the nerve centre, and 
inconm^eiito i 31 the nerves arising from it are 
•thrown into a state of inaclioii. This is called the 


reflex action of that nerve centre, because the effects 
of the irritant applied to cue part of the body are 
thereby reflected to other parts. Instances of reflex 
action may be seen frequently in every-day life. 
Take, for example, the action of the eyelid when 
an object threatens to enter the eye. The retina 
pciceivcs the object advancing ; this is telegraphed 
to the nervous centre supplying the muscles which 
open and shut the eyclitls, and immediately n 
message is sent back to the eyelids to shut and 
exclude the particle of matter that threatens to 
enter the eye. All this is done so quickly, that 
it is hardly possible to realise that there is time for 
reflex nervous action being brought into ]>lay. 

Another instance of reflex action, but this time 
influencing the secretions, may be cited. Who is 
nut familiar with the effect of a savory smell or 
the sight of some luxury upon the salivary secre- 
tion, so that, to use a common expression, ‘the 
mouth waters.* In the first, the olfactory nerve is 
the means by which the impression is conveyed 
to the nerve centre ; in the other, it is the optic 
nerve which is the transmitting agent ; but in each 
case the impression is reflected to that nerve 
controlling the salivary secretion, with the effect 
of producing an increased flow of saliva. We thus 
see that the secretions can be influenced by one 
nerve conveying its impression to another whose 
filaments take origin in a common centre. 

Now, to come to the subject more directly under 
consideration in this paper, wc must comprehend 
how cold acting on one part of the body produces 
catarrh of the nasal mucous membrane. Exposure 
to the most intense cold for a lengthened ])eriod 
will not produce this cflect. Indeed, we find it 
invarialdy llij^ case that severe frost in winter is, 
so far as catarrh is concerned, the liealthicst 
weather we can have. During the prevalence of 
frost, as a rule, colds arc at a minimum. The 
system here shows its power of accuinmoilatiiig itself 
to the circumstances surrounding it, and actually 
benefits by the prevailing low temperature, l^et 
us^ however, suppose a jierson to be Billing in a 
room the temperature of which is, say, sevenLy 
degrees Fahrenheit, and that a current of colil 
air is rushing in at an open door or window and 
playing upon the back of his head, or it may be 
on his legs or feet, and the probability is that 
he will * catch cold,’ and in nine cases out of 
ten this cold will be a catarrh in the head, and 
what may appear more remarkable still, only one 
nostril will at first be affected. Now, if the 
catarrh was due to the inhalation of cold air, 
both nostrils would suffer ; but it is not so, for as 
each side of the body is supplied by its distinct 
set of nerves, so only that side is affected through 
which the reflex disturbance has been transniittol. 
The modus ojxfrandi is the following : The draught 
of cold air acting, we will suppose, on tlie back of 
the head, conveys tlirougli the sympathetic nerve, 
which ramifies on the scalp, a shock to the nervous 
centre from which these nerve fibres jjrocecd ; but 
we must understand that ^is nerve centre sends 
its filaments to other portions of the body, and so 
the shock which this centre receives by one set of 
nerves, is reflected by another set to some surface 
quite remote from that primarily acted upon ; and 
in tliis way a temnoraty paralysis of the iiervee 
supplying the blooa-vesscls of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose is brought about. In conse* 
quence these vesida become dilated and engorged, 
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and the nliock Avliicli has brunglit about tliia 
congestion conliiiuiiig, disturbs tlio equilibrium 
of llic blood -supply, niid po an inlbimmatory 
condition is set up. When this exists, the blood- 
vessels arc ciioniiously distended ; consequently 
an excess of blood passes through the part, the 
little cells which secrete the mucus being tlius 
excitetl and working much more rapi<lly than 
when in health. In this way the enormous dis- 
charge of mucus which accompanies a cold in the 
head, is accounted for. 

Another clfect of this irritation of the mucous 
mcinbranc is sneezing, which is an effort of Nature 
to restore the equilihriiiin of the nervous centre 
by another kind of rodex action. Sneezing in 
catarrli is a method Nature adopts to sliuiuhite 
the prostrate nervous centre, ami thus enable it 
to reasse.rt its proper control over the blood-supply 
to the part; indeed, it will lie found that the 
efTocts of being cxjiosed to a draught of cold air 
aro often completely dc'^troyed by a suecespion 
of sneezes. Of course Nature does not always 
immediately succceil in these efforts ; but when 
she docs not, the shock from which the nervous 
centre suffers gradually passes away, and the 
blood-vessels again come under the control of the 
little nerves which regulate tlic'ir calibre, and so 
the catarrh disappears in a few lion rs, or at most 
in a few days. It sometimes liapjieiis that the 
shock from the cold air acting upon the nervous 
centre is of sindi severify, that the consequent 
inflainmaiioii is intense enough to check the hecrc* 
tioii ot mucu.s altogether, and in consequence the 
mucous membrane is dry as well as inllained, and 
the sufreriiig very much nitensificd. 

So far, we have only glanced a^ a cold in the 
head wliicli passes away in a few hours, but this 
is not always the Inqiiiy termination. There is a 
peculiar tendency wliich inflammation possesses 
of not leaving olf where it commenced, but of 
invading the tissues in its immediate neighboiir- 
liood, and more esjiecijilly when tlie tissue is con- 
tiiiiious Avitli that primarily attacked, ns is the 
case with the mucous inembranc of the air passages. 
A cold may coniinence in the head and rapidly 
spread by what is leclinically termed continuity 
of tissue into the chest ; and so what at the first 
promised to be only cold in the head may terminate 
in an attack of broiicliilis, or oven inlhuuiiiatiou 
of the lungs. 
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THE SUBSIDENCE OF LAND IN THE 
SALT DISTRICTS OF CIlESIimE. 

Under this title, in our issue for April 2G, 1S79, 
W'c endeavoured to give an account of the pecu- 
liar sinkings of land in the great Cheshire suit 
district, and also the causes of these sinkings. 
Underneath the towns of Northwich and Winsford, 
and for a long distance around each, there are 
immense beds of rock-salt| varying from seventy- 
fivo to one hundred and twenty feet in thickness. 
In the manufacture of salt, tlicrefure, these two 
towns have some natural advantages, derived from 
their situation. The rocks' in Cheshire have a 
peculiar formation, dipping on all sides inwards 
to a common centre, which gathers into it what 
may be called tho underground drainage of the 
whole area. That is, tho water that falls on the 


surface of the earth fur many miles aruiind, sinks 
down and percolates tlis’ongli the fubstrata till it 
reaches the centre. The beds of rock-salt lie in 
111 is centre, and life fresh 'water as soon as it 
reaches them commences to dissolve the salt, and 
soon forms a fully 'saturated’ brine. This brine 
exists over nearly the whole of the district under 
which the beds of rock-salt lie, and above these 
beds the towns of Noitlnvich and Winsr^rd arc 
built. Here the salt •manufacturers sink .diafts to 
enable them to reach this undcrgrounil collection 
of brine, and wlien they have done so it is pumped 
up to the surface mnl evaporised — one hundred 
gallons of brine yicddiiig twenty-seven gallons of 
salt. Others of tlicni pink mines, and quarry out 
the rock-salt itself, tboiisands of tons being in this 
manner brought to the surface every year, and 
exported for manuracture into pall. In the mines, 
inllars arc left to support the roof ; but in the 
process of brine-pumping, the surface of •the rock- 
salt is eaten away by the fresh water, and the 
superincumbent strata follow the wasting face of 
the rock-salt. In this way the surface of the 
country is rendered irregular and broken, and the 
residents are constantly put to the necessity of 
removing tottering and sinking houses, I^fany of 
the hollows wliich arc in this manner formed upon 
the smfucc of the ground, arc of gicat extent ; and 
as they soon till with water, they cover the face of 
the country as with a series of lakelets. Some of 
these are many acres in area, and from thirty to 
forty feet in-depth. This subsidence of the soil is 
a serious cause of danger and anxiefy to tlic resi- 
dents at all times ; and more especially has it been 
so Avithin these lew years past, w hen the enormous 
quantity of biine w’ilhdrawii from the ground for 
the manufacture of s;ilt has greatly accelerated 
these sinkings and depressions. 

One of the most extraordinary of the subsid- 
ences that have yet happened, took place at 
Nortlnvicli on Monday, Glli December ISSO. 
About six o’clock on the morning of that day, 
a rumbling noise Avas heard in a district on the 
outskirts of NortliAvicli known by the name of 
Dunkirk, Avliich is completely honeycombed with 
abandoned rock-salt mines. Immediately the 
ground seemed to be heaving as if from an earth- 
quake, and the lakelets in the neighbourliood, 
AMrying from half an acre to nearly two acres in 
area, and thirty or forty feet in dcptli, commenced 
to boil and bubble all over, the water being forced 
up violently some feet above the surface. The 
Avhole area of these lakelets Avas in a furious stale 
of commotion, and the noise of the bubbling water 
could be heard three hundred yards off. All rouiul, 
for a space of two thousand feet in diameter, at 
CA’cry weak spot in the ground, air and foul gas 
Avero being expelled ; and* whore in its coiii-so the 
gas met Avith water, it forced it up in jets, usually 
accompanied Avith mud and sand. For a space 
of at least one-fourth of tho circumference of 
the largest lakelet, called Ashton’s Old Rock Pit 
Hoiei which oovaxs nearly two acre^ there were 
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at intervals rej^ular mud goj'sers, spoutiii" inter- torn down and carried with headlong velocity into 
inilteiitly to a height of ahout twelve feet. In one the vortex of the crater. Notwithstanding this 
space of about thirty yartls in extent, Iherc were at huge iiiAowing current, the surface of the eddying 
least twenty of these playings at one time. The waters at the centre of subsidenco fell at least 
more violent ebuUitfons subsided after throe or twelve feet. 

four hours ; though in two cases the bubbling and About four o’clock, a sudden explosion in the 
gurgling mud craters continued in action for two neighbouring pool, and a geyser of mUd and 
days ; and the ebullition in the various pita con- water thrown up to a height of from twenty to 
tinned on a smaller scale for three days. The thirty feet, told of another subsidence. The elfect 
whole of this bubbling and boiling was evidently of this upon the hundreds of spectators was very 
caused by the air that fille\^ the old iiiinca being alarming, and there was a sudden rush from tho 
violently driven out by tho inrush of the descend- immediate neighbourhood. Fortunately, instead 
ing water and earth. of increasing the mischief, this subsidence seemed 

The can«e of this great disturbance could not at to choke the original cavity, and the waters 
first be discovered, although, by those acquainted gradually (lowed in more slowly, till at six o’clock 
witli tlic district, it was at once believed that it had the face of the pool, of more than two hundred 
originated either in a fall of earth or an inrush of feet in diameter, was poiTectly calm, and to the 
water into the mines below. It soon, however, onlooker there was no sign of the terrible strife 
became apparent that a large rift had opened of the previous portion of tlie day. Shortly beforo 
directly across the course of the AVincham Brook, five o’clock, the tall chimney, which had rapidly 
This is by no means a small brook, being from become more out of the perpendicular, fell with 
fifteen to twenty feet in widtli. Tlic rift occurred a terrible crash to the ground, 
at a Bpdt where the brook passed through a Scarcely had the original siibsidoiicc ceased, 
shallow lake of small size, caused hy the subsidence when an enormous sinking of the whole of Ashton's 
of the land, about one thousand feet from where Old Bock Pit Hole and the siir round ing land for 
it enters the large piece of water called tho Top an area of over five hundred feet in diameter, took 
of th6 Brook. This piece of water is aborit one place, leaving two very deep holes. The laud 
hundred acres in extent and of great depth, being was riven and cracked all round, and fell in steps 
in one spot more than one hundred and fifty feet . of two feet. Over ten thousand tuns of water 
deep. Connected with this lake is the ri ver AVea ver, j urent down into the subterranean cavities. A 
which betwe.'n Barrow's Lock ami Saltersfonl ' huge brine cistern was riven in two, and the brine 
Lock has an area of at least sixty acres. \Ve men- 1 all lost ; and two large brick kilns cut cora- 
tion these particulars, ns having an important Vlctely in halves, and the bricks scattered about, 
hearing on our narrative. The wliole surface of the AV<*aver and the Top 

From six o'clock till nearly nine, there was of tho Brook was lowered fully a foot over one 
a steady downpour of wuitcr into the rift ; but hundred and sjxty acres in about four hours ; and 
beyond a gentle flow on the surface, ifOt much was if to this we adcl the whole of the water of tho 
perceptible. At nine o'clock, another more exten- AVinchain Brook for twelve hours, we shall find, 
sive rift occurred, and pulled in a portion of the on a careful computation, that nut less than six 
ground belonging to the salt-works of Messrs hundred thousand tons of water riishetl below. 
Ashton and Sons, A quantity of timber and an Tho question may be asked : * Where did it all 
engine and boiler were in close proximity, also a go to?’ In immediate proximity to the first rift 
large iron salt-pan some twenty-six feet long by that occurred, was a rock-s^ilt iiiine called Platt’s 
twenty-four wide. For the next few hours, there Hill Pit. This was being worked by Messrs 
was a scene of great excitement, all the men being Thompson and Son ; ami twice daring llio past 
busily engaged in removing the materials, &c. twenty years, in working along tho Dunkirk side, 
This they succeeded in doing, but not one moment they had pricked into tho old abandoned mines 
too soon, as a portion of the land sank directly full of brine that abound in that locality. Al- 
afterwards. All eyes were now turned to a fine though these fractured places had been barricaded 
massive chimney-stalk about ninety feet high and off, yet they were not perfectly tight. For some 
nine feet square at the base. This was seen to time past, the brine in the Dunkirk excavations 
be perceptibly leaning towards the sinking spot, had been very low, so that when— probably owing 
Up to twelve o’clock, the sinking proceeded to tho eating away of the roof of the mine by 
gradually, there being a perceptible return current fresh w’ater— the brook found its way down tho 
from the large lake, the lower portion of the rift into the old mine, it forced tlie weakest of 
brook having evidently changed its course, and the barriers, and ru<<heri into the Platt’s Hill liliiic. 
begun to run backwards. Fiom twelve o’clock The fresh vratcr widening the hole formed in th^ 
to three, the velocity of the backward flow dividing wall of rock-salt, every minute caused a 
increased ; the huge cavity now formed swallowing greater rush of water dowuwai^s ; and when we 
up the waters of the AVincham Brook itself, and mention that the mine covers an area of fifteen 
draining a neighbouring lakelet three-quarters of acres, not worked, like a coal-mine, in drifts and 
an acre in area, and at least ten feet in depth, passages, but in huge chambers from fifteen to 
, besides receiving a rapid stream, ever increasing twenty feet in height, supported here and there 
In velocity, from the Weaver and Top of tho Brook, by enormous pillars, varying from twenty-four to 
From three o’clock to four the scene was mnd, thirty feet square, it will at once be seen that the 
j but terrible; the velocity of the backward flow cavity to bo lill^ was enormous. The whole of 
I of water toi'e away the bottom of the brook from this cavity being one hundred yards below the 
the edge of the huge crate^lik6 cavity for some ground, the rush of the descending water into it 
three hnndred feet in length to a depth of ten fect^ was fearful. 

..the brook beifltf previously only about two feet Fortunately, no lives were lost. The men on 
^deq;. At this nme, the banks on both sides were reaching the pit shortly after six o'clock, perceived 
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a violent draught of air up both Bliafts, making a 
wlii.stling, hissing noise. The foreman, Thomas 
Moore, and his nofilicw, both daring and experi- 
enced men, c-speeially the former, 'went down the 
jiit, and found water nearly up to the knees. They 
hud ]>r0CGcded with liglitcd candles in the direc- 
tion whence they heard the noise of the inrushing 
water, till they were about three liuiidrcd yards 
from the shaft, when Moore fell, and extinguished 
hia candle, iiy the light of the remaining candle, 
however, they waded through the rapidly rising 
water, and reached the shaft in safety, the water 
by this time being almost breast-high. Moore has 
perfuriued more daring deeds in the salt-mines 
and hrinc-sharts than perhaps any man living, 
and like many more mining heroes, he is modest, 
and rarely mentions what he has done. 

Many hundreds of tons of rock-salt that liad 
been ‘ got,’ a.s well as the tramways, wagons, tubs, 
tools, and all materials, W’erc totally lost, and the 
mine, as a mine, permanently de.stroyed. The 
fresh w'atcr in this mine will cat away ninety 
thousand ions of the pillars and walls of the pit \ 
hefore it becomes * saturated’ brine ; and the great 
fear is that it may so weaken the pillar.s as to 
cause the si’iiuce to collapse. This is a constant 
danger, and om* that Ciuise.s niiu.h uneasiness in 
the districts likely to be affected thereby. The j 
sudden colhijise of the ground in the neighbour- i 
liood of Ashton's Ohl lloek Pit fractured the pipe.s 
conveying the brine to live sets of salt-work.<, as ‘ 
well as destroyed the road leading to the brined 
pumping station'".. Thu.s, there were a larg«* 
niunljer of men thrown out of employment lor ■ 
a time. | 

On the Friday, four days after thfi first sinking, . 
a large hole some forty or fifty feet deep fell in, I 
carrying away tlie whole of Dunkirk roa<l for a ; 
lengih of fifty foot ; and at intervals during the 
week, minor subsidences occurred, showing that the 
whole neighbourhood is iu a precarioii.s position. 
Numerous rents and fissures occur on all sides, and 
indicate a state of great instability. 

Though the damage caused by the subsidence 
is due to a variety of causes, the greatest 
raifferers arc l^lessrs Ashlou and Sons, 6 .ilt manu- 
facturers ; and here it may be stated that perfectly 
innocent persons, who are in no way connected 
with the pumping of brine or the manufacture of 
salt, suffer very serious loss of property and 
enormous dainsrgc ; but owing to the difliculty of 
Baying which individual pumper of brine causes 
any particular damage, they can get no compensa- 
tion. So serious has this evil become, that an 
attempt is about to be made in parliament to 
obtain a Oompenaation Bill. The justice of the 
Ase is perfectly clear. Within the past month, u 
church and a chapel have been coudemned as 
unsafe, owing to subsidence, and the damage 
increases i4 the direct ratio of the progress of the 
trade. 

It may be interesting to know that the cratcr- 
like hole formed by the subsidence above described 
is fully two hundred feet in diameter ; and though 
now clioked with earth and filled up with water, 
showed a depth, two days afterwards, varying from 
nine to twciity-four feet at the sidqs to seventy- 
mght feet in tlie centre, sloping rapidly down 
in a funnel-like form. Some forty thousand tons 
of earth mast have disappeared in this cavity. 
These phenomena of the salt districts of Cheshire 


are worthy of more attention tligm they have 
rcceivcjl hitherto, ns by*thcm the face of iiatur*/ is 
being raj)iJly changfid— a change brought ul)(jut 
by the industrial operations of man. 

MICHAEL O’SIIAUGIINESSV’S FUNERAL. 

Titeuu is not inuch mock-solemn iiy about the 
poor Irishman's funeral. The hearse, inouinirig- 
coaches, and other usual paraphernalia giv* place 
to a tr.iin of o])Kn carts, on the foremost of w l»ich 
is laid the colini ; the length of the wlnde pro- 
ce-^-sion varying with the popularity ol the deceased. 
But there is no want of feeling in tlic simplicity; 
and such a procession usually posse 3 se.s a natural 
solemnity of its own, as it slowly passes, for miles 
perhafis, by mountain and moor until it reaches its 
destination, in some lonely but too often neglected 
burial-ground. 

But if the generality of funerals among the poor 
Irish are not remarkable fur an appearance of 
mock-misery, that of Micluud 0 '.Shaughue--y the. 
cattle-dealer had none of any kind. It went to the 
other extreme ; it was a very chapter j)f ac- idi-nts 
— a very joke at death, though not alUgethcr an 
unsuitable way for so merry u fdlow to go to 
bis grave, ilike was dead, waked, and lay in 
his collin on a cart at his cabin door, whence 
his funeral was uhont to stait. The widow 
O’Shanghnessy was very i-a.l ; for ike, fur live- 
and-twunty years, had been a good husband 
to her; but most of her groaning and wailing 
had been c.\ balloted at the wake ; and it was 
with a respectable subdued grief, a sense of proud 
prop^ietol•^hip and con.scious dignity, that she 
took her se^t in tlie cait on the top of Mike’s 
coffin. JCvcry face she saw round her, she knew ; 
every eye looked sympathy ; and the widow's 
frame of mind was more coinpl icent tlian it 
had been since Mike.'s death. It was a fine 
winter morning ; and the proces.siun, which was 
nearly a c|narler of a mile long, started early, as 
there were five miles to be passed at a walking 
pace between the village and the burial-ground. 
The cart bearing the body of Mike was drawn by 
his own horse Shoneen, and driven by Davecn, 
the youngest, but only son then left at home ; 
and Daveeii could not suppress a smile of triumph 
at the dignity of his post. 

The procession started, and passed safely and 
steadily out of the village ; and steadily and 
solemnly it continued for something like a mile ; 
but it was the calm that comes before a storm. 
A gentleman of the neighbourhood, one of the 
race of improvers, had established on his farm 
a steam-plough, a contrivance hitherti) unknown 
in that part of the world ; and it so happenetl 
with him that he was making a tirht tri.il of 
i( on this paiticular morning. It was therefore 
hanlly to be wondered at that, when our niuiirners 
came to the field in which the engine was at work, 
Shoneen should show liis disapproval of such 
a foreign institution by shying at it. Duvceii did 
his best to "'soother ' his astonished and indig- 
nant steed ; but his efforts were in vain ; Slioiiecn 
took fright, broke into an uneasy trot, and Jroin 
that into a runaway gallop. Davecn {stood up 
oil the collin, to get more command over Ijini, ana 
pulled with all his might ; but it was of no use. 
The widow sci*eained, but kejit to her p(»!it, cling- 
ing on to the sides of the cart. fcJhoueen was [ 
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tearing alon£» rlikc tho wind. The wliole train 
of carls behind followed— a quarter of a mile 
of tliem — at tho top of their speed, in chase of 
the runaway. The hunt continued, growing keener 
and more exciting every minute. Those behind 
w’cre striving who shoiihl como np fitst. The * 
w'hip w’iis laid on unsparingly. Tliey shouted, | 
gesticulated, and eneouragccl each other and the 
horses. Ragged urchins, beggars brandishing 
sticks, boys on donkeys, every one they came 
tip with joined in tho pursifit, and all enjoyed it. 

‘The hounds are out to-day,' cried one; ‘hut 
’twill be a good fox that’ll give them such a run i 
as Mike O’Shanghnessy 's giving ns this day.* j 
‘Faith, *tis more like a dhrag-lmiit,* cried 
another. I 

‘ Hurry on, boys,’ from a third ; ‘ let ’s be in at ! 
the dcatii.’ I 

‘Arrah,’ from another, ‘’tis Micky himself would 
. have liked to have been out of his colliii this 
day — ’twould just plase him.’ I 

And sp on, as held and common and hill were j 
left behind in turn ; Daveen doing his best, as he ' 
could not pull in, to guide liis liorse, as ho dashed ! 
over the •rough roads, over steep bridges, and I 
through the brooks that ran across their path, 
a hundred times narrowly escaping an iiijset. 
The widow in terror w-oiild fling her arms about 
wildly, which those behind to(»k for signals of! 
encouragement, and redoubled their ctforts to 
come up with them. The joking continued all 
the while. ‘I often heard tell of a runaway! 
weddin*,’ said one ; ‘ hut bedafl, who ever lieard tell | 
of a runaway funeral before ! * j 

It did not lost much longer, though, for the I 
cavalcade came up with a drove of pigs, which it • 
could not pass, and then Shoneen suddenly liultctl, | 
nearly jerking the widow and her deceased lonl i 
into their midst. With the recovery of her breath, 
the widow turned to Daveen, ‘Ah, Daveen* — 
very reproachfully — ‘was that any way at all to 
be (Ihriving your poor misfortunate darfa to the ' 
grave? Shame, Daveen! If it had been an excise- 
man now, or a Prothestant itself— but your own 
dedal* 

‘Not a stop farther,’ replied Daveen, much 
crcstfallei), ‘ null I dhrive Shoneen tliis day. The 
divil himself is in him — so he is.’ 

They were waiting in tho road for the stragglers, 
some having been left behind in the clinso'; and 
even the presence of the widow could not now 
check the fun among the people. 

‘Well done, Daveen!* said one; ‘you dhruv 
your dada in groat style. ’Tis this very way he ’d 
.choose to go to glory himself; he always had a 
gnsat mind for a hunt* 

“Tis the way,’ said another. ‘Shoneen knew 
*twas the lost time he’d be carrying the ould 
znasther ; he was jist showing how willing he was 
to the work.’ 

‘He knew we were late,’ said a thinl; ‘and 
he wouldn’t be kaping his Riverance’s dinner 
; waitins^,* * , 

‘0 Micky, Micky!’ cried the wddow, apostro- 
phising her deceasi^ lord, ‘you w*ere an onaisy 
erature in yonr life, and you can’t go to tiie grave 
— Ood bless yon |-^like a decent Christian.— Here, 
James Bany^eonie and dhrive Mike to the grave; 

I won’t tlirmit Daveen again with the reins.’ 

Again thegr into order, and got nnder-w'ay, 
^travelling to make up for the dignity 


lost by tlieir lato spoed. But the fates w’ero 
against the widow ; and Mike was not to be buried 
without yet another mishap. Tlicy were about a 
mile and a half now from tbeir destination, pass- 
ing along a lane with high banks on each side, as 
quiet as they had previously been boisterous ; 
but tho merriment, I hough subdued, was ready to 
break out again on the least provocation. Tlio 
widow had resumed her scat on the codin, and 
James Barry, a iiiiddlo-aged man, had tiken 
Daveen’s post. As they slowly and peacefully 
passed down the long lane, a shrewder woman 
than Airs O’Shaughnessy would not have pictured 
any near misadventure ; but it so happened 
that the foxhounds were out that day, and that 
a certain Major, a dark and fieroc-looking man, 
was riding a black horse, and ruling Imnl, at a 
little distance from tho rest of the ‘field.’ The 
land on one side of the lane along which tho 
funeral was passing was above the level of the lane, 
there being a high bank on the side next the 
lane, and only a moderate fence tow'ards the field. 
Over this land came the Major, riding hard ; and 
coming to its end, saw* what he thought nn easy 
fence, little dreaming that, hotw'ecn, w^as a low'er 
level— a road— a fiunTal. Over he went— over, 
and alighted on the top of the first cart, sending 
the widow and the collin iiying into the ditch. 
Oh, the confusion of that moment ! The widow 
in the ditch had flung her arms round the coilin, 
and shrieked in terror. ‘ Marcifiil saints!’ she 
•cried, “tis the divil himself como for Micky!’ and 
the sudden appearance of the stranger on a black 
horse certainly lot>ked suspicious, ‘ But I w’ou’t 
lave you, Miki? O Shaughnessy ; J ’ll sthaiid by 
you to the hist ! ’ 

The wulow was not the only frightened one— an 
awful whisper w«*nt from end to end of tlie pro- 
cession that Ids Satanic majesty had appeared on 
a black horse, and was to take part in tho 
ceremony ! But in another minute, scL*ing tlie 
unfoitnnatc Major trying to pick np himself and 
his liorse, their momentary fright was gone, and 
gave place to sliouts of laughter. The widow, all 
the while hugging the collin in the ditch, kept 
glancing in terror at the Major, wdio, covered wulh 
mud from head to foot, began to look human. 

‘’Tisn’t the divil at all, Biddy,’ cried one ; ‘’tis 
only an army Capt’n.’ 

‘Faith, ami that’s a’niost the same,’ ex- 
claimed another. 

Biddy started np; her fear and grief were lost in 
indignation. * Arrah, had scran to you !’ she cried, 
shaking her fist at tlie Major, ‘you thafe o’ tlio 
world— you ould black-gar red ! Oughtn’t you ho 
ashamed of yourself, to bo death roying a poor 
widtly woman going paceably with her huahaiul to 
be buried ! What liarrum did Miko ever do you, 
that you should dhrive his corp and his widdy 
into a dyke ? May yourself faro worse, when *tis 
your own turn to be buried ! Ob, wirro, wirra ! 
you *ve deslhroyed ns both I ’ 

‘ My good wuniiin,* said the Major, choking with 
laughter, ‘ I .hadn’t the least idea that* — *— 

‘ You hadn’t the laste idee ! 1 know well yon 
did it for the purpose. ’Tis a purty thing for a 
fine gintlenian like you to be coming over from 
£n<^larid to play on your jokes on the widdy 
and the fatherless, lepping unknownst on top & 
them, and skatteriii’ a duceiit funcrial into a ditch.* 
‘Be aisy, Biddy,’ said a bystander. ‘’Twasn’t 
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done for the purpose at all. I know his Honour 
well, and often bee him go to the barracks. He's 
a good ginlleinan, and I'll go bail he's aa vexed as 
youi*aolf about it.' 

‘ Mnybc,’ said another, with a grin, Miia Honour 
will sthand the piico of a now collin.' 

‘ What would be the good of a new coflin ?' Stiid 
the Major. * You conhln't take him out of the old 
one and put him into it’ 

‘I didn't say to btliand a new coffin, your 
Honour, but the price of one.' 

The Major look the hint, and gave the widow 
a sovereign, which restored peace. 

‘ Long life to you, sorr ! and may it be many a 
day before your Honour's collin has to tliravel, am I 
may it never lie graceful in the bottom of a ditch !' 
said one. 

‘ And may the fox lade in the opposite direction 
from your road to the cimith’iT,' cried another. 

Ami so on until the coffin was safely replaced in 
the cart, the mud scraped olf, and the widow 
reseated on it ; and with many a blessing on the 
IMajor, the procession set otf again. There was no 
further accident. Mike was liuried at last ; and 
a merrier day, his friends said, they had never 
spent. Ilcipiicscat ! 


THE PUZZLE OF THE CIIILTERN 
HUNDREDS. 

A CT7RTOITS mechanical enigma known as the 15 
J*u::dCf imported from tlie other side of the 
Atlantic, is found to be a veritable poser to many 
persons in our own country. Rut it is not really 
a greater puzzle to others of us than*tho Chiliern 
HamhrdSf which again and again spring up into 
note in connection with contested seats in the 
House of Cunimoiis, A multitude of questions on 
the subject present themselves. ^Vhat are these 
Hundreds, and how many in number? Where 
are they situated ? Why have they a Steward, and 
has he .any duties to fulfd ? Is he paid, whether 
for duties or no ? Why do members of parlia- 
ment so frequently ask for and obtain tho Steward- 
ship t Let no one be ashamed of ignorance on 
these points ; lie has plenty of intelligent and 
generally well-informed men to hear him company 
and keep him in countenance. 

Just a few words concerning locality. The Chil- 
tem Hills extend in a diagonal line across many 
counties, including Berks, Bucks, Herts, and Bed- 
ford, and present dilferent characteristics in different 
parts. That portion which^traverscs the county of 
jBitekinghaiii was in old times nearly covered with 
forests of bccch-trees, grand and mngnificeDt, but 
infested with robbers who had nothing of the 
romance of Robin Hood and Maid Marian in them. 
The Crown, ns a means of protection to tho neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, appointed a Steward or ^lililf 
for the three Ohiltern Hundreda of Stoke, Des- 
borough, and Bodenham or Bokenham. He had 
a business office, duties to perform, and a salary 
for performing them. A sweeping change has 
lon^ ago taken place; forest, robbers, place of 
business, duties, salary, all have vauished. But — 
and this is the siDgulor part of it— the nominal 
office is still kept up ; because it lends itself to a 
very peculiar strata^m or manosavie adopted to 


extricate members of the House of (Jpmmijns from 
an occasional dilemma, If the Stew'ardship of the 
Cldlteni Hundreds happens not to be vacant at a 
time when some one •member wants it, that of the 
manors of East Hendred, NoAlishcad, and Help- 
holme will* answer the same i)nrpose. 

A very remarkable usage of ])arliam(*nt is tho 
main cause to which all this is due. Sir. Krskiiie 
May, Chief Clerk of the House of Commons, and 
the leading living authority on all matters rc'<»ting 
to the laws, rules^, orders, and proceedings of that 
branch of the legisslature, tells us that a member 
after due election cannot resvjn Ms seat; whatever 
else he may do, he cannot do this. If he ceases to 
hold his memhership, it is because in ctfect it is 
taken away from him, willingly or unwillingly on 
his part. Hence arise certain manmuvres which 
are in reality shams. If he w’lsh for any reason to 
resign his seat in the House of Commons, he asks 
for and obtains a post or office under the Crown, 
that of Steward of the Chi hern Hundreds. Now 
there is a law in force which enacts that jor any 
office created or founded since the heginuing of 
the last century, if a member accepts it, he thereby 
at once forfeits his seat and the lloiisc knows him 
not. If he holds no such office, but nevertheless 
wishes to resign hia seat, ho applies for the 
Stewardship. The Prime Minister for the time 
being represents the Crown on this occasion. As ^ 
matter pro forma he nearly always assents ; and tho 
reci]>icut may and (d'tcu does surrender the honour 
pn tho very next day, wdien it has answered his 
purpose. The office,' as we have said, is merely 
nominal— no phice of business or of jneeting, no 
responsibilitit's, no duties, no power.**, no salary or 
fees. ^ 

It might perhaps he supposed tliat tlie absence 
of emolument would place this office outside the 
general rule ; but the warrant of appointment, it 
appears, grants the Stewardship ‘together with .all 
wages, fees, allowances, ^!tc.' Tin’s is the hard nut 
to crack ; seeing that it retains the form of a place 
of profit whether with the suhslaiice or not. 

Once now and then the Crown, through the 
chief responsible minister, refuses to make the 
grant. Just about a hundred years ago, one 
Mr Bayly wished to become member for Abingdon 
instead of member for another borough which ho 
really represented in the House of Coiniiions. He 
ap]dicd for the Ohiltern Hundreds as tho only 
available means of resigning one seat and present- 
ing himself ns a candidate for election by another 
constituency. Lonl North, the Prime Minister at 
that time, refused him, saying : ‘ 1 have made it my 
constant rule to resist every appointment of this 
kind where any gentleman" emii led to my friend- 
ship would he prejudiced by my compliance'— a 
IpoUtely veiled but unmistakable example of party 
favouritism ; for Lord North wished to secure 
Abingdon for some reliable supporter of the 
government. Such matters were regarded with 
more leniency in tho da 3 *a when ‘Farmer tleoi¥;6' 
was king thaii they would be now. This Mr 
Bayly was awWo of the rule that a member for 
one constituency cannot ekehange for another 
except by vacating his scat through the iiiedium of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. An eminent judge lately 
on the bench, when a member of parliament thirty 
years ago, availed himself of the Stewardship 
to obtain a seat which ho desired instead of tho 
one he really held. 
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Without ilirect inculion of the luuues of mem- 
bers of tliu legislature atMie proseuL time, wo may 
state, ill regard to current and recent events, that 
the Prime Minister lately gal e an explanation of 
the puzzle of the Chiltern Jlundreds which left 
many persons still unenlightened. He stated in 
the House of Commous, in reply to a question put 
to him, that the President or Chairman of one 
of the government depuitments had accepted the 
coveted Stewardship, in despite of his holding 
ofTicc. In a further attempt to throw light on a 
misty subject, the Prime Minister said : ‘I did not 
advise the Crown with reference to the grant of 
the office of Steward of the Cliiltern Hundreds, 
but at once matlo a grant of the office on a printed I 
form. The office was to he held during her 
Majesty’s ideasnre, .and was on that account^ J 
siqfpose, held to be an offioe under (he Crown * Tlie 
wonla wo have italicised, e.specially ‘ 1 suppose,* 
show that even our gre.atest statesman is not quite 
certain on the matter. The ollicial whose case 
eaine jvrominenUy forward liad been unseated in 
a particular borough, on acciiunt of some irregu- 
larities committed by his agents without liis 
sanction# or cognisance. A new writ was issued, 
mid a second elect ion idaced him at the head of 
the poll. Learning, however, that doubts had 
been expressed touching the legality of his actual 
posilinn, and wishing to avoid all complications 
and demurs, he applied for and uhlained the | 
famous Chillcrii Hundreds. Not strictly so in 
fact ; for the grant was to the Stewardship of thoi 
manor of Northstcad ; but the ellect was just the 
same in answering the intended purpose. He 
offered liimself to and was accepted hy the con- 
stituency of another borough, for which he now 
sits, retaining his office in the govcninient. 

One thing is satisfactory in this otherwise 
curious iiicddle-muddic. The Prime Alinister by 
no means prizes the right of grant vested in him. 
He stated : * It must not he supposed that I am in 
any way enamoured of the jiovver placed in my 
hands. It is one of the curious anomalies of uiir 
systcMii that the only ordinary inetliod by which a 
member of parliament can vacate his seat should 
be left within the discretion of the Prime Minister 
of the day. I am decidedly of opinion that some 
better method of proceeding in such matters might 
be devised.’ 

The beginning of the end is visible. When an 
authority such as the Prime Minister expresses so 
unequivocal an opinion, it is not rash to predict 
that we shall ere long see the .end of the 
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ANCESTRAL PORTRAITS. 

I AM pleased you sco the traces 
In these sweet * Sir Joshua* faces, 

Of my features^ and my eyes ; 

Fair they are, that girl and brother, 
'With their young and smiling mother, 
Beautiful beyond duguise. 

For observe their dress how simple, 
Muslin with embroidered wimple, 

Yet I think the effect is good ; 

Scant perchance, yet finely flowing ; 
Nothb^ to impede the growing 
Into graceful womanhood. 

it». , ,f 
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And their houses were not iMimbcrcd 
With the rarities unnumbered, 

Wherewith now we deck our rooms ; 
Wainscot walls, and plainly tinted ; 

Nothing vivid, save where filinted 
Sunshine on a bowl of blooms. 

And their gardens differed greatly 
From all those wo hav6 seen liiU‘ly, 

Where the flowers iii strange device 
Orow as in a broidered cushion, 

Holding all that art can push in. 

Without leave to spread or rise. 

Their flowers grow in natural order, 

In the wide old-fashioned border, 

Bright with pink and peony ; 

With tall hollyhocks iu posies. 

Stocks, and lavender, and rose.s, 

Purple larkspur, and sweet i>ea. 

And I liked their yew-cut alleys, 

Framing vistas of the valleys, 

And the church-tower, and the le.n. 

And the stately trees whose shadow 
F(dl at eve o’er i).'irk and meadow, 

Century after century. 

Their amuscmont.s — well, for certain, 

If on them 1 lift the curtain. 

You’ll pronounce them tame and few ; 

And a yellow page you *rc lurniiig — 
Younvould scrutinise their learning; 

All, it would seem small to you 

Who have sat for liours in clit&.scH, 

Making notes of all that paoses ; 

But you SCO their sphere was home; 

There they reigned supremo and thiifty, 

And the matron long past fifty, 

Kept her dignity and bloom. 

And they had their Cliristmas dances. 
Summer junketings and fancies, 

And the daintiest, cheeriest teas ; 
Somclimes too a littlo scandal ; 

But a strain from Boyce or Hnndcl 
Cleared the air like summer breeze. 

And although they might work blindly. 

Yet their aims were good and kindly ; 

In their quiet neighbourhood ^ 

Not a child but knew and loved them, 

Old and middle-aged approved them. 

And took pattern as they could. 

So they lived, my ancestresses, 

Simple, unperplezed by guesses 
At Qoid's ^rets veiled for aye ; 

Books were fewer, knowledge rarer; 

But none nobler, sweeter, faii-or, 

Grace the England of to-day. K. L. 
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L T T K R A R Y B V. C. I N K K R S. 
AMON<i iliu many gracps to which ciiUivafoiI iiiiii(1» 
aspire, there is none whicli is perhaps so much 
tlio object of general ambition as tins grace of 
literary excellence. Almost every ciliicated person, 
at some period of life, niake.s certain advances in 
this direction. Tlicsc attempts arc generally 
begun in the earlier years, and as a rule they end 
there. Now and again cjusea are met wilii where « 
the pursuit is persisted in long after it is apparent 
to every one but the man him.self that he is not 
qualified to excel in this particular brancli of 
cultiiic ; but these cases arc happify exceptional. 
That they arc not more nurnerous, is due to the 
fact that good wi iting, like good acting, cannot be 
fiimulatcd. A man may earn the character of a 
scholar, even if he have but little Latin and less 
(Ircek, so long as lie does not openly put liis 
acquisitions to too severe a strain. But he cannot 
hoodwink people as to liis real merits if lie 
attempt to play the part of Hamlet with a supply 
of histrionic power which is barely sufficient for 
that of Polonius ; neither may he by any possibility 
pass as a great writer unless be can actually write 
well. The virtue of good writing is one wliicli it 
is not in the power of a man to ‘assume/ if he 
have it not. 

At the same time, it is within the capacity of 
a laigc number of persons to attain to a very 
fair and marketable degree of literary excellence, 
is evidenced by the thousands who in this 
country cam a livelihood, or eke out an other- 
wise iiisufhcieut income, by the use of the pen. 
And this army of writem is one that is growing, 
and likely to grow; the demand for literary 
workmanship of various degrees of excellence 
being increasingly maintained by the great num- 
ber of magazines, journals, newspapers, and other 
kinds of periodical literature, that afford to these 
writers at once a medium of publication and -a 
source of income. Those persons therefore who 
have but newly engaged, or who meditate engaging 
in this work, will find some encouragement and 
a good deal of instruction in a book entitled 


Joimmla ami Jfjurnalixrn, (Tjondon : rield and 
Tiler), written by an author who adj)pU the 
psoudonyiii of ‘.John Oldi^astlc.' 

^J’liis book docs not profess to treat of Journals 
or Journalism beyond w’hiit is necessary to con- 
stitute a fair claim to its sub-title of ‘ A Guide to 
Literary Beginner.^.* And to this class it will be 
useful. They here rcceivii instruction, presumedly 
based upon a considerable experience, as to how 
to prepare and despatch their manuscripts ; how to 
correct their proofs— should their productions reach 
that happy stage ; and in what spirit to receive 
their maniHcripts back, should these, as i.i at first 
not unlikely* he returned to them ‘with the 
editor’s thanks.' TJiis latter is to most young 
writers a bitter experience, and tlic bitterness is 
iiilcn.sified if the writer never gels a manuscript 
ucco])tcd at all, and is at last driven to try some 
other channel than literature for the utilisation of 
his, or her, intellectual vigour. Even writers who 
arc in the end accepted, and wdiose productions 
may afterwards become of some esteem in the 
w’ovld of letters, are not exempted from renewals 
of this experience. Editors and publishers are 
dainty creatures, and wdll not bite indiscriminately 
at any lure ; and the author never lived who did 
not fail sometimes. 

For the consolation of those to whom this 
experience lias been perhaps more familiar than 
they j)robably thought either desirable or 
wholesome, our author has gathered together 
many encouraging cxam]>le3 of men ultimately 
successful, and eminently so, who were for 
years persistently ‘rejected' at the publishing 
and editorial portals. For instance, there is our 
greatest living man of letters, Thomas Carlyle, who 
could not get any publisher to accept his Sartor 
llesartus, and was glad in the end to have it 
appear piecemeal in the pages of a magazine, greatly 
to the disgust of some of its readers. Mrs Henry 
Wood, before she produced East Lynuct had a 
drawerful of talcs which had been ‘I’eturiied with 
thanks’ from all directions. .Even Macaulay, all- 
knowing and immaculate as he .appears in his 
printed works, is said to have written not a little 
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which cainc hack to him from puhlisliors ‘declined 
wdth thanks.’ ’^ Anthony slVullopo was frctiuently 
rejected; so was that oncc-foniiidahle personage, 
Henry Brougham ; and so was that distinguished 
novelist, the late George Eliot. 

AVe are, however, afraid that ^Jolin Oldcastle' 
somewhat errs on the side of encouragement, and 
that his hook may induce a rush of young com- 
petitors for literary distinction whose capability is 
not at all coinmeiisurate witSi their anihitlon. It is 
one of the traditions of Chamher^s Journal that it 
has ever given fair and full consideration to young 
writers, and has been the means of introducing 
not a few .successful authors to the world of 
letters; yet it would be a source of regret were 
the instances given in this book, of perseverance 
ultimately rewarded, to lead aspirants to go away 
with the idea that it is an easy thing to ^^alc the 
higher citadeds of literature. And in giving this 
caution, it may not be amiss to point out one or 
two of the misconceptions by which many literary 
beginners , arc led astray at the veiy outset of 
their career. In doing so, we assume tliat the 
persons so advised possess the literary faculty 
in some degree; otherwise, no advice is of any 
use. 

The first and most prevalent misconception of 
tyros is, that an arLicle or a poem, to he brilliant, 
must he ‘ dashed off.' They have heard, of course, 
that Johnson wrote Hassdaa in a week ; that Byron 
was only thirteen days over The Corsair ; that Scott 
was scarcely double that time in writing a volume 
of IVaverlcy; and that Bums composed Tam o' 
Slimier between dinner and tea. But they forget 
that before these tasks were accomplished, Joliii- 
8 on had composed and published what would fill 
volumes ; Byron had already spent the best of liis 
years in the constant practice of his pen ; Scott 
had edited the Border ballads, the works of Swift 
and Drydcn, and written the greatest of his poems ; 
and that Bums was as expert and practised in verse- 
making a.s a long experience in the art could pos- 
sibly make even him. Apart altogether from the 
question of the super-eminent genius of all these 
men, they did not attain to this degree of literary 
celerity all at once. They did not jump into it ns 
a man may get into a suit of new clothes. It was 
in each case the result of the unwearied practice of 
their art. Tliere have been instances, such as that 
of the poet Campbell, where the genius ripened 
early, and where tlic first work was the best ; but 
this is very rare even in the ranks of genius. The 
rule in these ranks has rather been on the side of 
unmitigated labour in correcting and perfecting 
their compositions. Many of them, such as Gibbon, 
wrote and rewrote the first of their productions 
three or four times over ; and after aH, when they 
saw their work in print, have been known to de- 
clare that they thought they could still improve it 
were they to write it over yet again ! It may be 
taken therefore as a fundamental rule in the attain- 
ment of literary excellence, to s^iare no labour in 
perfecting and polishing, and to leave no word, or 


sentence, or passage unimproved that still seems 
to admit of improvement. Attention to this would 
save many a young writer some of his bitterest 
disappOi'ntmciits. 

Another fertile source of literary shipwreck to 
young writers is their aversion to submit their 
compositions to the amending hands of experi- 
enced and therefore competent persons. They 
arc naturally partial to their own productions. 
Tliey have resolved to set up at once for a genius, 
and have they not read that every word of gemius 
is a treasure not to bo touched by the liands of 
the prosaically i)rofanc? If the privilege of the 
hero in the fairy tale were theirs, and they had 
only to wish, in order to possess the thing wished 
for, no doubt we would have genius in plenty ; 
but it so happens that the exquisite combination 
of intellectual Jaculties so named is a very rare 
possession among men. It is safer to begin life with 
a humble idea of our genius. If genius be ours, 
it will not be long in showing itself. Wc do not 
mean by this to disenchant altogether the young 
writer : this would be cruelty, as half his incentive 
and the most of his pleasure may lie in this .same 
pleasing delusion ; but wc would have him trust 
rather to industry than to impulse for the success 
of his earlier ellbrts. 

There are few even among the most talented 
‘writers who have not at some time or other been 
subject to supervision, and this not uufrcquently 
at the hands of men much less gifted than them- 
selves, but vicjicr in experience. The mechanical 
part of the art can only be perfected by practice. 
We may not all be capable of running a mile in 
five minutes and jumping as many hurdles by 
the way ; but even the racer who docs this must 
first have learned to walk before ho could so run. 
It is the same with the generality of writers. Nor 
have tlic acknowledged sons of *"6111113 disdained 
such helps. ‘Addison,* says L'opc, ‘wrote very 
ilucntly ; but ho was sometimes very slow and 
scrupulous in correcting. lie W'ould show his 
verses to several friends ; and would alter almost 
everything that any of them hinted at as wrong.’ 
Burns was not beyond taking a hint from Johnson 
the Edinburgh niusic-cditor us to the phraseology 
and rhythmical structure of liis songs. Scott sub- 
mitted his earlier ballads to the correcting hand of 
that very small man Mat Lewis, and sad w'ork tho 
Monk made of them. On the other hand, some 
of ihc best of his novels vrere considerably improved 
in point of composition by the verbal criticisms of 
liis publisher James Ballantyne. Byron, oven in 
his best days, did not hesitate to rewrite a wliole 
act of Manfred because his publisher's 'taster' did 
not like it in its first form ; Dickens publicly 
acknowledged his indebtedness to the printers’ 
reader for saving him from many serious blunders ; 
and Thomas Carlyle was content to have his first 
articles hacked and cut at by Jeffrey till he 
scarcely knew his own when he saw it in print 
If great and experienced writers, therefore, were 
not averse to such supervision, why should small 
ones— at least, let us say young ones— be so? 
The truth is, one of tho most hopeful signs in a 
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young writer is liis ability to submit to the cor^ in the position of earning its Tnon^’’.s worth ; and 
recting band of tho.sG who, even though he may although the reward nfay not always be propor- 
lliink them of less brilliant parts, are X)osscssed of jtioned to Ihc effort, that is a contingency which 
more cultured tastes than himself. It is w'ithin i U not inciihuital to this dcpurtmciiL of lalKiiir 
our own experience that tlin.-^e young Avrilers who | only, hut holds equally of all branches of human 


Tei'(iivc .correction least graciou'ily arc as a rule the 
least capable. 

Still another .source of failure to the literary 
aspirant, is his inability or unwillingness to accom- 
Tuoilate tlie style of his contribution to that of the 
magazine or journal to which he propo-scs to send 
it, JVI.any declinature.s arc traceable, not so much 
to defective composition or literary poverty, as 
the inappropriatenes.s of llic subject, or the objec- 
liouable manner in which it is treated. It is a 
hopeful indication of succcs.=j when a confributor 
can grasp the sjiirit and f)urpo.se of the publication 
in wliich he is cninlons of aj)peariTig, and at once 


iuduotry 'ami application. 

To one, therefore, who posscssc.s any fair degi’c?*. 
(jf litevavy skill, there arc in our dayinm;y avenue-? 
open, if not to distinction or aMliicncej al least to 
a respectable comi)ctcney. But like aR, other 
attainments, it can only be acquired by hard work 
and persistent ellbrl. Byron’s story about ui.s 
waking one morning and finding liim«(ilf lamons, 
is apt to take niiprotitahle pos.-5es.sion of too many 
young heads, of whom it is no more likely to lie 
true th.an it was of Byrmi himself. ‘With all hw 
undoubted genius, united to tim advantages of hi.s 
birth and .station, he tlid not burst like a meteor 


writes up to it. AVithout the necoswy literary ; at once into distinction ; but worked on for long 
insight to discriminate in this matter, it would be \ wdth no inore encouragement. Hum Brougham 


impossible for those who make a profession of 
journalism, or who earn a livelihood by inLscellaii- 
eous contributions to magazines, to frame their 
productions in conformity with this the first and 
ff>rcinost of editorial requirements. It is clear 
that wlien an editor opens a manuscript and finds 


aw’arded him for hi.s Ilourt: of ItUciu And even 
after li(‘ had ri.<eri to tlie .summit of poeycal fame 
in his <lay, any one who conqiarcs his drafts with 
his finished productions, will see what a pal lent, 
plodding craftsman he was, scrupulously fixs'lidious 
as to his pbraspology, in the. amending and correct- 




that the heading of it indicates a subject obviou.sly j ing of wliie.li he spared no paiius. In tiic.-^c correc- 
iiiap]wopiiate for his pnrpose.s, he W'ill go no ' tioii.««, moreover, ho exhibited what is always a 
further into it. On the other hand, if the .subject distinct proof of literary skill ami cultured taste, 
he. such as come.s within the scope or de.sign of j in so far as he seldom made a change w'hich was 
his publication, the young WTiter lia.«! at least not also an improveincnt. To the young literary 
made one stop in his ]jrogress good, for* liLsJ aspirant, therefore, wo would say, AVrite carefully, 
paper— unless the editor has previously accepted | and at leisure; do not fall into the stupid conceit 
a similar article from another band— will then j of ‘da*»hing thing*? off have no aversion I0 your 
he considered on its merit.-?. Of (our.sp, when a faults being pointed out, but beware, on the other 
wilier has boon sufficiently 1 e.stod find approved, 1 hfind, of Ihe^oxuberant praise be.stowed n]>oii your 
and has reached the honour of a place on the staff ! manuscript by intpre.‘sted rclative.s ; and once your 
of contributors which mo.st magazines in course w^irk is honestly done, and neatly^ written out, do 
of time gather round them, this difficulty is less i your bi*st to find a likely channel of publica- 
felt, as then he has his w’ork frequently allocated | tion for it. If not at first succe.s.sful, you may be 
to him by the editor, subject and all. But y^oung ' in the long-run ; and if not with one piece, lay it 
writers cannot get into this po.'-it.ion in a day or a | a.sidc, and try another, 
year, if ever; and meantime therefore they must 
.‘■lit down thi.s quc.stiou of fitne.ss as among the 
considerations lli.'it are necessary on tlieir part if 
they w’ould ho]»e to appear in jiriiit in the quarter 
towards w’Uich their ambition points. 

The coiidition.s of literary effort are in these 
days very difleront from what they formerly w'ere. 

AVitliin the present ccntnrv, jouriuili.sm has ri.sen 
from something like a pastime into the dignity of 
a prole.«sion. Out of the unregulated amorphisni 
of its incipient stages, it has developed into a 
highly organised existence. From an incongruous 
horde of literary uoniad.s, wdiose movements tended 
nowhere and everywdierc, it has been concentrated 
into the drilled and disciplined order of an army, 
with companies and regiments each under its 
own colours, and triiincd to the use of its own par- 
ticular w^eapoiis. And the individual has changed 
with the organisation. Every man does not now 
set up for a captain, though any private wdth the 
neces!?ary ability may hope to be one. As was 
said of the proverbial French soldier, so may every 
private in the regiments of literature carry a inar- 
shaVs baton in his knapsack. - In this anny, also, 
there can in the nature of things he no promotion 
hy purchase; nothing is to he hoped for under 
any system of exchange ; promotion by merit 
is hero the^ only admissible tenet of law and 
practice. Literary labour is now more than ever 


An Editor i-? frequently blamed if he do not 
immediately return an ineligible paper, and i.H 
regarded as unkind or even liarsh if he fails to 
point out the faults of the unfortunate mauuscrijit ; 
but a little rellectioii will show how unre<i.?oiiable 
it is to expect that that hard-worked personage 
can have time to criticise, for the benelit of any 
tyro who may ask, the imperfections of th.it tyn* s 
work. Nor can an Editor po.«!.- 5 ibly poru.se and 
judge of the inerils or otherwise of a inultii)liiuty 
of manuscripts iinmcdiufclif upon their Tocoption. 
Days — even a week or two may elapse before he 
can give them the necessary attention. 

Contributors would be more jKitient regarding 
their papers if they only knew how earnestly a 
conscientious Editor labours to throw into sh.'ine 
an imperfectly 'written article or tale ; nor would 
they wonder at their ofierings being so frequently 
abridged, if they knew how many papers were 
constantly struggling for a place. ‘l)eal .small 
and serve all,* is one of the Editor’s ncccs.?ary 
maxims. 

There are various minor, but neverthele.ss impor- 
tant points, which it would be well lor literary 
aspirants to observe, but which we regret to .‘«ay 
are too often neglected. The ciiligmphy ^'hould 
be clear, and the page should not be crowded 
with lines ; otherwise, a manuscript which mav 
contain really meritorious matter runs the risk of 

— ^ 
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being returno(1 unread. Manuscript shoultl be 
■written on one side of t^ie Ictif only, and at the 
end or at the beginning the aiitlior's full Christian 
name, bariuime, and address should be given. The 
neglect of this lattdr precaution, as well as the 
omit ling to include stamps lor rc-postage* of ineli- 
gible material, occasions the loss, or necessitates 
the consignment to the waste-basket, of many a 
manuscript. 

Letters of rcrommcTidation from the tyro’s 
friends, or even I'rom men of eminence in the 
literary Avorld, arc of no use whatever if the 
matter offered fails to commend itself to the 
Edkor. Ilis duty is to cater for a public who 
must be satisfied that what is pcrioilically offered 
to it, suits its taste. Nor can the Eilitor who 
would hold together his clienUla of rcadei-s, 
admit the offerings of even the widow or orphan, 
unless they pass the tribunal of his judgment — a 
cruel duty doubtless^ but one which the stern 
cxigendea of his position necessitate. 


THE FORTUNES OF RICIITRAM OAKLEY. 

CHaVtER vn. — LAUNCHED IN LONDON. 

It is with some pain, ever and always, that we 
tear ourselves away from a place where we have 
lived long enough to allow the tenacious home 
associations to take root. Even a prison cjin to 
some exceptional natures become dear b}' long 
usage ; and although a ship has been not inaptly 
compared to a floating jail, many a tough old 
naval officer has been known to lament the joyous 
years when he was cabined, cribbed, confined in 
aoiiio contracted den on bounl a space-saving 
corvette or lunclied gunboat. Of the Denham 
family, the one whb left BJackston with the most 
regret was certainly Louisa, the doctor’s eldest 
daughter. Pretty Rose, her young sister, was of 
an age at which change and bustle and novelty 
arc welcome for their own sake, and when Fancy 
paints in glowing hues the radiant to-morrow that 
Hope keeps in store. And the doctor, iiis mind j 
once made up, felt as sanguine as the veriest 
schoolboy as to the ultimate results of his fresh 
start ill life. 

To Bertram Oakley the change was a glad one. 
He was not, as many of his former fellow- workers 
had been prone, udth local vanity, to boast them- 
selves, ‘Blackston born,’ and had few ]>1easant 
memories of the hard, grinding, unlovely Wool- 
opolis of the West He was now about to make 
fais first real upward step iu the world, of which 
he had read so much and seen so little; and 
never, in the old semi-mytliical days of chivalry, 
did a young knight buckle on the golden spurs 
and knightly baldric with a purer and more stead- 
fast resolve to do his best to deserve tliem, than 
that which swelled the beating heart of this young 
dvU engineer expectant The days of * dcriingdo ’ 
are done. Slowly hut surely, wealth, science, and 
the invention of gunpowder— the Grave of Valour, 
as old Germanic chaiupionB called it' at the first- 
have tamed the grim game of War into an elaborate 
match of patient calculation, the victory iu which 
is to the longest head and the longest purse. Such 
lads as Bertram might once have seen few rewards 
to aim at but such as fell to the best lance of the 
old spear-breaking times. Now, our best triumphs 
are goii^^ over the bridled forces of Nature. 

. — 


Tlie migration to Loudon was accompliahod with 
Hie smooth swiftness which the magician Steam 
puts at the command of us all, and which makes 
us half incredulous of the hardships of that lime - 
not so very long ago— when Royal Anne and her 
drowsy consort Prince George of Denmark siiciit 
six hours in their bcgilded coach, during the 
])ainfiil transit along five clayey miles of stubborn 
Sussex road. Indeed, there seems now to be some- 
thing ludicrously disproportionate between tlic 
thought, the hesitation, the doubts and fears, 
wliich a change of residence entails, and the rapid 
case with which the actual flitting is conducted. 

I Bertram, for one, eyed with but scanty interest 
tlie leagues of green country through which the 
train hurried on, ricli as it was in storiecl nooks 
where inemorabie lives liad ’ueeii led or great deeds ■ 
done, so eager was he to catch the first glimpse of 
the mighty city that lay beyond. Had his reading 
been more extensive and his hopes less high, lie 
might have looked move lingeringly on this or that 
small red-roofed town, topped by a gray stern 
Norman belfry that had seen cruel civil strife, and 
flaunting pageants and pitiless executions, since 
the day when the masons completeil their work. 
Or the shattered ruins of a cliaiicol standing drear 
and lone, the broken ])illars of a rootless aisle, a 
great rose-window showing its glassless tracery of 
stone, might have told him tales of a stately Abbey 
in ils ])icturesi|ue decay. As it was, he hinged for 
London. 

, Loudon reached at last ! There it was, the 
canopy of smoke and winter-fog and shapeless 
blackness, overhanging the world’s greatest of 
great cities. There it was, with its surging roar 
of mingled sounds, its disheartening iimiieiisity, 
and the imieasonablo IcL'ling of loneliness which 
is apt to be forced upon a sensitive stranger by 
his very neighbourhood to .such a multitudinous 
anthill of busy beings as that to which he has 
come to bring his poor tribute of aspirations, and 
a life. Bertram could not help being a littlo 
disappointed, a little discouraged too, during the 
first hour or so in Jjondon. It kerned to him as 
if his were so small a venture among the many 
argosies afloat on such a sea, as if his brighter 
faculties were bcuunibcd by the very hccdlessness 
of the units who composed those great streams of 
life that poured like the very lifeblood of stirring 
civilisation through the echoing streets, cacli atom 
of the heaving moss intent upon liis or licr small 
gain of profit, pleasure, duly, all sublimely cure- 
less of the terrors and the longings, the eagerness^ 
despair, stricken woe, that jostled against them 
in human presentment on the flagstones. 

Once in Loudon — once beside the platform on 
which deft corduroy-clud porters — skilled physicig- 
nomists in that branch of Lavateris science which 
consists in discriminating between the fee-giving 
and non-feeing varieties of modern travellers — 
were wheeling empty trucks ; and beyond which 
Hansoms and four-wheeled * crawlers ’ were drawn 
up iu line, expectant of their human prey — the 
caravan of West-country passengers that the 
panting steam-horse had swept so swiftly on along 
the sleepcred road, broke up rapidly into its com- 
ponent parts. Even the Denham family, usinK 
the word in its amplest signification, separated 
on that railway platform, which has witnessed 
pailiugs almost as ])ainful, and often as fliiul, os 
those which the scaffold itself has seen— husband 
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and wife, mother and son, hrotlier and sister, but with respect, and the field lay^peii for a suc- 
Baying the tearful wonla that should never be cessor of his recoiniii«idiiig. Tlie fashion of 
again uttered on this side of the grave. Off then Harley Street is as dead as the Druids, but 
drove the doctor, with his daughters and the boy there is much of «Bubstanlial wealth yet in the 
lui had taken by the hand, to their new abode in j district. Altogether, the hbnest doctor felt as 
Harley Street ; while a liircd hroughain, duly j though bo were proprietor of a gold mine, and 
bespoken— for Mr Walter Denham was careful of : had i)ut to work as liis wont was, to secure tlie 
his health, and never risked a draught— conveyed ‘ precious ore beneath, 
tho virtimo home. {To he coniinuc l) 


tho virtuoso home. {Tu he coniinuc l) 

Uncle Walter had a pretty house in the ro 3 'al — — ^ 

suburb of Kensington ; but there arc Kensingtons . \0VEL PET 

and Kensingtons, just as P>clgravia is an elastic 

term that covers many a slack-baked street of What English homestead would he complete 
insolvent stucco; and the shrewd virlnoso had without its Pet? an epithet applicable alike to 
contrived to establish his artistic Lares and bird, cat, dog, or baby. Must have some kind of 
Penates in the sunniest and most central nook pot. It is human, it is natural to have something 
between the angle of the Park and that great per- on which to lavish our best alfection. At home 
maiient Exhibition, that tantalises Londoners by we bad a diversity* of pets ; but tho one I wish to 
being so near and yet so far, and whore some of speak of was, I consider, a >»'ovcl Pet, in so far as 
tlie choicest gems of our national ireasuiy lie hid. it is not customary lo keep an animal of its rjenus 
It was in i^’incc*s TeiTacc that Un^-lo Walter’s as an inmate of a domo'^lic circle. Our pet was a 
mellow reil-brick house, with the white stone kangaroo. She— one of the gentler sex, 4 uid well 
miillions of its Queen Anne wimlows, sboweil its deserving was she of that honour —was a splendid 
touipting front, like a ripe peach in the sunshine ; specimen of her kind. I liave seen many both 
while within w’cre rare marbles and bronzes, since and before at the Zoo, and elsewhere ; but 
marvellous intaglios and fragments of ancient j never have I met with such a one as ours. Had 
mosaic, pictures, urns, arms, medallions, all the 1 she been reinstated anioiigs^t her own kin, doiibt- 
hrii>{i-l)rac that can bo ]>icke<l up by an imklatig- [ she would have been considered a beauty, 
able explorer of the darkling curiositv-sbops of i if somewhat dainty ami precise. Standing erect 
decaying towns abroad. Hero, among liis statues, } upon her liiiul-limbs, she looked the perlection of 
liis Clroiizes and Hobbimas, bis blue obina and dignit}^ and would mca-^uro at lea'^t five feet. 
aiitit(ue etcIiingM, and .sword- blades from IXiiiiascus Jhit bur usual attitude was a graceful curve of 
ami Toledo, dwelt Uncle Walter ; and hither the the spine, which considerably diminished the 
liirod brougham in due course conveye»l him. height, but lent ease and ra 2 >idity to Jier motions. 

The Harley Street hou<e wherein Sir Samuel Her skin w’as .soft and glossy; her head small, 
Jells had dwelt was large and roomy, larger by with long ^harp -pointed ears that cvidcnce(l 
far than that provincial dwelling in llogeiit Square, delicate breed, and largo .•^oft hazel ej'es; along, 
IJlackston, w'hich luid been ‘homo’ even yesterday ; j jflrong tail, which served hotli as a vehicle by 
but it seemed cohl, gloomy, and sciiulcliral, and ! wliich she w'as wont lo express any intense emo- 
with its big rooms ami grand stairca&e and dimly I tion, and a weapon wherewilh to resent insult or 
lighted W'iudow.s, exercised rather a depre,‘'sing I ungencrosity ; ami two fore-limbs or short arms, 
elfect at tho first upon its new inhabitants. Tt 1 w'hicli were of the .same use and value to her as 
hail been tlie abode of gciierations of w’caltliy ! are those of licr liiglicr evolved sisters of the 

I moide ; and on some of the ceilings, florid mylho- human .siiecics (rule Mr Darw’iii). With these fore- 
ogy displayed the most garish colours and cluiii- paws she would, moiikey-wisc, grasp and retain 
siest attitudes of an eighteenth century Olympus, anything offered to her. Her food she preferred 
The stone staircase was more like that of an to take from the dish, and in this wise transfer to 
Italian house than a London one. There were her inciith, in contrast to the ruder manner of her 
yet, on each side of the wide front-door, the quaint fellow-diners— I lirce fat and— must it be told? — 
extingui-shers of rusty iron wherewith the running greedy cats. They invariably as.semblcd at meal- 
footmen of past ages quenched the not unnecessary times — thi.s quartet — and great was the angry 
ilainbcaiix with which they lighted their masters growling of the feline brethren should Kanny bo 
through the muddy and ill-kept streets. Before Jiist to e.\tract from the dish a morse*! of the edibles, 
those steps, many a grand carriage had set down She was a bit of an eiiicure in her way. Her 
its living load. Into that hall, many a sedan- brnnc-houclic was a rabbit-bone — the more fleshy 
chair had been carried, freighted w’itli beauties in the better — which she would taka in her right 

E aint and patclie.**, with impossible headgear and paw and pick cleanly, and with inlinite relish. 

igh-heeled shoes. Dean »S>vift himself may have The cals were rather awed by her at first. Tliey 
trudged, scowling, and Laurence Sterne tripiicd, set their backs n[) and their cars down ; their tails 
smirking, up that stair. grew thick and still’. But thoy^ soon came to be 

‘ We shall slu'ke into our jilaccs, and soon — accustomed to their new coiiq>aniou. No doubt 
all of us, feel at home,’ was Dr Denham’s cheery they' thought her odd ; but that thought was 
dictum, as ho clapped his hand encouragingly on chased away in the more practical occupation of 
Bertram Oakley’s shoulder ; while tho latter busied staying the Jiangs of animal ap]>etitc. Likewise, 
himself with tho supervision of the luggage, us it w'o children, and indeed 'our eldei’s also, w’cro 
was brought in, piecemeal, through the fog and more than a trifle scared at first. Kanny wa.s a 
waning light^ from without. Dr Denham w-as in formidable creature to meet uncxpccteilly;, as I 
excellent spirits, in wilfully good .spirits, if it bo did ouo day when returning with nurse from a 
permissible to use such a word. He knew tho walk. Slio came bounding down the stairs, taking 
practico he had bought to bo a gooil one. Sir a whole flight at a time, and the length of tho hall 
Bamuers name was on^ which was never breathed in about four leaps. She w'us not such a fine 
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animal at that lime, ^loat prol)al)ly, she had not 
had the saiiie^curc and l imliiess bcatowed upon 
her on board the vessel that hronj^ht her from her 
southern home, as she luul .siibstMiuciitly. Of tea 
she was exceedingly'* foml, and she deemed it a 
giievous sli-'ht if wc omitted to insert a full 
complement of sii^^ar. Had we served it without 
milk, she would have la^lietl her tail, then drawn 
up her tall figure in angry indignation, and with 
a bound or two of extia inngnitudc, occasioned hy 
the force of exa.-pcralion, permit distance to sepa- 
rate the olfeiided and the offender. But each and 
idl loved her, and looked to her comforts too well 
for that. Not a luxury but Kamiy must share ; 
not a ‘ penn'orth o* sweets * hut Kanny must par- 
take of— her particular fancy in this line leaning 
to sugared almonds. Kanny had a very sweet 
tootli. 

Ly-aii<l-hy wc children dcvc!oi>cil a vague ctju- 
ficiousness of something in the bliapc of 'mystery 
going on, or about to take jdaco. Tliis we glcaneil 
iioni side-looks and whispers, and our inejuisitive 
young luliids 'were sorely perplexed. Hut in 
course of liuie this dim expectancy was rendenul 
more sub^aiitial, more real. Kanny had a bahy - 
a baby kangaroo ! Oh, how our childish hearts ilid 
expand to take in evciy iota of that wondrous 
phenomenon! A ])aljy kangaroo bora benealh 
our own roof— tlic roof of an outhouse made 
cosy and comforlahle upon the arrival of tlic 
mother. 'Well, it was all the same I No real baby 
could have been a greater prodigy —a greater 
beauty, notwithstanding its lean, lank body, long 
disproportionate limbs, and tlui general looseims 
of its idiysical proportions. Nevertheless, baby 
kanny was u treasure. ^ TJiough it was our dearest 
delight to seek to ciiticc the intcrcs^tiiig bantling 
I from her abode of warmth and safety in her rnotliei'^s 
j pouch, no Iniinaii mother could have tended her 
I Jiiliuit more constantly than did our Kanny. But, 

I alas ! it was not for long. Ere ii'aiiy weeks had 
passed, the autumn wiiida blew bleak— too bleak 
for the child of the eoutli. Our pot’s baby, 
always weakly, timid, fragile, sickened and died. 

No longer were our childish hearts excited at 
the vision of a pair of dark eyes and two little 
skinny paws peeping out of the mother’s pouch. 
V\i e missed our little pot much, and w’o mourned 
her in a way. But as for the motlier, if she 
grieved, wc were delighted that she survived 
her grief, and— selfish mortals that we are— wc 
1 were amply recompensed for our loss hy the 
attention she could again bestow upon tis. 

Our garden was a good length, and surrounded 
hy brick walls of some seven feet or more. To 
t^e these walls at a leap was an easy feat to 
Kaony ; and highly amusing, was it ,to see her 
help herself w itliout invitation to the Ibunches of 
currants or clicriies— taking wise precaution as 
to the stones — from the hushes and trees, which 
fruit we children u'crc cautioned not to pluck 
wi^out permission. It was hard ; it was tanta- 
lising perhaps ; but it was amusing— and pardon- 
able, os the delinfiuent was our pet Kanny. 

Another amusing incident occurred when some 
workmen were engaged in a neighbour’s garden. 
A long lane, ran parallel witli the cuds of the 
gardens of our terrace, and from each garden a 
wor led into this lane. Our neighbour's door 
having fallen into dilapidation, they were getting 
a new one in its place— -the carpenter and others 


being busy at it. AVlien strangers were about, 
it was our custom to keep Kanny confined to her 
own donieslic quarters ; but somehow or other it 
happened tliat this paiticiilar day, sliortly before 
noon, some considerate friend had released her 
from her temporary imprisomnent, and she was 
free to go whithersoever she desired. Aftdr revel- 
ling ill the freedom which the garden afforded, 
pos.‘<ihly her long-pent energies provokcil an 
ardent yearning for a wider range, now that that 
sweetest of all sweet boons was her own. Be tliat 
as it may, she was pleaseil to * lake ’ the wall ; 
and then, with her habitual light step, she boundeil 
:dong the lane in the <livecti'ou whence sounds of 
knocking alternating with liimiaii voices fell ui)Ou 
her keenly sensitive ear. In this way she gaim‘(l 
the dojii’way where the men were going on uitli 
their work. Then, gracefully and with becoming 
dignity, drawing herself up to litu' lull height, slie 
confronted the men with an intelligent and iiii- 
abjLsheil stare. The men were at lirst amazed, — 
then terrified almost out of their wits. One by 
one dropped his tools find ran as fast as his legs 
would carry him. In less time than it hikes to 
tell, all had tied, leaving their work and their kcr 
behind them ; and Kanny bexaine mistre.-s of 
the situation. In nowise discomposed or seeiii- 
iiigly discour.iged by tliis most precipitate retreat, 
Kanny was not slow to improve the opportunity. 
The jicwtcr jiots remained ; some U’ere still little 
less than lialf emptied. Kanny liad tasted beer 
before, though nut often. But one sniff was sul- 
lieieut — it was good ! Kanny tasted it— it was 
better. Tot al’ler pot was oinplied until not a 
drop remained ; and the lawlul imbibers had 
tlic satisfjictiyn of hcliolding from a wiinloiv 
a formidable and unknown animal placidly yet 
surely making smaller by degrees ami beauti- 
fully less the delectable contents of those pewter 
pots! AI any there have been, and still are, who 
would w’ithout ceremony ‘rob a poor man of his 
beer;’ but upon no jn’evioiis occasion, prohiddy, 
has the Jiritisli. ’workmau keen rendered beerle^s 
by a kangaroo. 

Truly, these hig and doubtless proportionatidy 
brave fellows were terribly scared, and little 
W'onder, seeing that it ivas the first time thiiy had 
encountered such an animal under such circiim- 
stanccs. It required all the persuasive eloquence 
of our cook, who stood in the background an 
amused spectator, to prevail upon them to leave 
their refuge in order to resume work, which could 
only be acliievcd upon the repeated and solemn 
assurance that the creature— and according to tlio 
workmen, the something infinitely worse — was in 
safe custody elsewhere. 

Winter was approaching, and the cold, spite pf 
all our efforts to the contrary, affected poor Kanny 
much. She became subject to fainting-fits, ]jre- 
ceded by sliiverings, when she would turn up her 
big brown eyes so soft, so full of beseeching pity, 
that our hearts were touched to the cure. It 
was pitiable to see her. Her sufferings, alas, 
increased ! We provided as well as wc could for 
her comfort and* relief ; but it availed not, and 
day by day we watched her grow less active, 
less inclined to frolic and play, os she became 
weaker and more subject to these attacks. She 
would lie down now, content to have a caress- 
ing hand at intervals laid upon her, when, in 
answer, she would endeavour to raise her pretty, 
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symmetrical lioad, and rub the hand in token of 
her gratitude and love. This was all she could 
do ; and there came a time when even this was 
too much. 

One mw December day, she was carrictl in from 
her house and placed on the rug before the 
kitchen -lire, panting and gasping lor breath ; and 
in a short time thereafter our pet was dead 1 
We made her a grave in the garden, wherein 
rest the remains of many other but not more 
dearly clierLshed pets ; and for years that spot, to 
my childish understanding at least, was conse- 
crated by the memory of one, who had been our 
dear anil laitliful friend. Kven now 1 love all 
recollcctio7is of our Kaniiy. 
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A STRANGE It E T R L 1) U T I 0 N. 

(UiArTJiii VI. — TTin inioilt.si: kkpp. 

YiiARfi again passed by, during wliieli I h.ad i 
neither heard of Stockdalc, nor l evisited my ohl ' 
liomc. Time, which softens all sorrows, hud taken = 
away the sharpness of mine. J had not iiideeil ■ 
forgotten Fairy, and 1 had remained unman ie<l. ' 
But of Stockdale I liardly ever liad a llioughl ; 
now. Twenty years had passed since the events ■ 
mentioned in ilie hist chapter, and almost as ^ 
many since I had been in’ Idverpool. It was , 
an evening in llie month of ^fay when, after : 
so long an absence, J once more found mys(df ‘ 
in that busy town. I supposed that 1 should 
certainly be forgotten at the Nc/fhmf;, if imieed 
that Jiolel should still be in (‘.xisLence ; but 1 
wished to SCO the place again, and so made my 
way towards my old quarters. Jl ivas with some 
curiosity that I turned into the little court wliere 
tiui imi used to be. It was tliorc still, appa- 
rently unchang(*d, and I entered. Of course, j 
i was not recognised ; but >vhen T mentioned my ; 
name, and said that [ used to be ivell knoivii at 
the Neptune, I found that the name at least w’as ' 
remembered, and that there was an apiirtment still 
called (\aplain Rivera* Jlooiii. To a wanderer such 
as 1 liad been, without relative or home, this W'as ; 
some satisfaction ; and I asked to be allowed again j 
to occupy my own room. ; 

And so that night I found myself sitting by | 
the Jircsiilo, as I had done nearly a quarter of a j 
century before. Everything in the room was just j 
as I had last seen it. There w’as no change in ; 
the furniture. The same massive mahogany be* I- ; 
stead with its crimson curtains was there ; the ' 
same table at which I had written my letter to , 
poor Fairy. The arm-chair I was sitting in Wtis ! 
the very one in which I liad so often sat and 
thought of her. Opposite me was the old oak 
cabinet ; and I am half-ashamed to confess that 
I actually went over to it and opened the right- 
hand drawer, and looked in with a kind of feeling . 
that I should Hud a letter for me in it There • 
was none of course. But as I sat in the old place i 
by the fireside that night, memories of the past ‘ 
crowded thick upon me, incidents long forgotten 
returned vividly to my mind. I thought of my 
old home; of Mrs Pearson, and my promise to 
her ; of Fairy— of my last interview with lier ; of 
the lonely grave on the wild moorland; until 1 
observed that the fire had gone out, and that it 
WAS far on in the night. Then 1 went to bed, and 
fell asleep. But still my thoughts were busy with 


the past. I seemed in my dreauis to pass again 
through the scenes of* my cliildhood and youth, 
flut one strange feature was present in llieni all. 
1 was a boy playiiflg with Fa’iiy. AVe w’cre full of 
mirth, the garden ringing with our laughter, when 
suddenly a servant appeared calling ivs in. It was 
Dorothy Brien, the old servant of the Stockilales. 
The scene changed, I was returning. to Rath- 
minster after my first voyage, anxious to sec Fairy 
again, and feeling a pleasure in coming l^nne — 
never perhaps so sweet and unmixed as in youth, 
and after a lir.4 absence. I knocked at the door. 
‘Fairy will .surely opon it,* I thought. But no. 
It w'as Dorothy. ‘Tijcre is sickness in this house,* 
she .said ; ‘you caiiiiui enter.' So my dream ivent 
on, one scene .succeeding another, and with each 
thi.*? old servant w’as .strangely mixed np. I thought 
1 xvas returning from iny j.oor (larling’.s funeral. 
At a turn of the roiid, the f-aime woman suddenly 
met me. ‘ Stop ! ’ .she .said. ‘ L have a mes.sage for 
you from ^Irs Slocktlalc. Listen to what 1 tell 
yon ; * .arid .she sccmefl to speak e.igerly. . ‘ Y'ou are 
It) /•' ill' ..in- r your 

TJieu I wakened, 'riie morning fcun was pour- 
ing in its light through the window. 1 got 
up and dieticd my.self. At first I thought my 
dream was simply the ellect of cireiiiii>tiince?. 
The familiar room, and iny meditations the night 
before, bad awalieiied in me fi»rmer trains of 
thought. Even in bleep, my imagination wcia 
bii^y with the pa-t ; for impressions once made 
upon the mind, though forgotten, remain hiihlen 
aivay as it W(tc in the storelioii.se of the memory, 
and may rise up before us again at the most 
unexpected moments. 

But I imisL confess that this dream, fantastic 
as it was, strangely an’ecti'd me. Old wounds 
will open afresh after tliey have been healeil for 
years, and the vividness of my dream seemed to 
have stirred to iheir dcjilhs the feelings which 
time liad caliiieil. I began to think of my pro- 
mise to Fairy, and to a.sk myself, had 1 tlonc. 
all 1 might have done to keep it ; and a vague 
iiiiprvssion began to take possession of me that I 
must visit Ualliniinster once more, I reasoned 
wdth mysolf that it would bo useless, as well as 
painful to me to do so ; but the feeling grew 
stronger, and I could not shake it olf. At length, 
therefore, iny time being at my disposal, I deter- 
mined to yield to it ; and so the fourth day after 
my arrival in Liverpool, found me again on my 
way to Rath minster. 

It was about four o*clock in the afternoon when 
r reached the town. 1 noticed but few changes 
in the place itsedf— the groat change was in the 
people — a change that twenty years is sure to 
work. Tire young were middle-aged ; the middle- 
aged were old ; the old ivere dead. I saw scarcely 
a lace that I recognised. Scarce a soul reniombered 
me. I was not known at the hotel, where even iny 
name had been forgotten. 1 was not sorry at this. 
I had come to-day ; I should bo gone to-morrow. 
I scarcely wished to be recognised or remembered. 
After having liad some refreshment;, I striilled out 
along tlie streets, I gazed at the liouse wliero we 
had lived. 1 sauntered past the school-g.ifes, and 
saw a few of the boarders playing in the old ball- 
court. I then walked slowly along the road past 
the castle ; the rooks were busy with their nests 
in the fine old trees, and flights ot jackdaws were 
circling as they used to do round the ivy-covered 
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walls of the ohl ruin. I liad almost unconsciously 
taken the road which passa.1 Ruthininstcr church- 
yard, and before I knew, I found myself at the 
gate. Then I thought that 1 iwould once more 
walk along the path, atid once iiiore gaze iipoii the 
spot Avhere I had parted from her. In bitterness 
of spirit I followeu the path through the holds on 
and on, till at last I came out upon the high-road. 
Ou finding myself so near Stockdale’s house, I 
walked on a hundred yards or so until I came 
opposite it. I deemed that there was little danger 


of meeting Stockdale, and doubted whether even 
passing me casually he would recognise me. It 
vi:aa a lovely evening, and there was a delicious 
spring-like odour in the air. The hedgerows were 
all out in leaf, and the green on them and on the 
trees was still in its first delicate freshness. The 
little birds w'cre fully engaged in their domestic 
concerns; and the busy chatter of the distant 
rookery w'as just audible in the moments when all 
other sounds were hushed. 

There was no one in Stock dale’s garden, nor 
indeed about the cottage, so far as 1 could see. 
The door was closed, and the blinds were down 
in the lowor windows. As no one seemed near, 
I sat down upon the parapet of the little 
bridge. The moment I had seen the house, I 
had been struck by its changed aspect. For- 
merl}', everything about it had been so neat 
aiid well kept; now, there was everywhere an 
air of neglect and desolation. The garden was 
a mass of weeds ; the box borders of the flower- 
beds had grown up almost into shrubs, and were 
tbe only tokens of where the walks had been. 
In the centre of the garden, from the little gate 
that opened ou the road, to the door of the house, 
there was an ungravellcd pathway trodden amongst 
the weeds. The house too seemed utterly uncared 
for. The rustic porch was in a tottering con- 
dition. The creepers which had covered the front 
of the house were gone ; here and there, a portion 
of the decaying trellis-work remained hanging to 
the wall ; and cracked and broken panes were to 
be seen in almost every window. I began to 
wofider what had become of Stockdale. AV as he 
dead, or had he left the country, or sold his farm ? 
Although it was so long since I had seen or heard 
of him, yet I had come to Rathininsler expecting 
somehow to find things just as I had left them ; 
and it had not even occurred to me to make any 
inquiries in the town. Had I then come back 
after twenty years just to see the house falling 
into ruin, and to hear, perhaps, that the OAvner had 
''been long dead ? 

Still, my thoughts were not so wholly cn|!;rossed 
with suppositions as to Stockdale and his mis- 
fortunes, as to make me foiget that I had come to 
Bathmiuster determined to do one thing, if it were 
possible to he done— and that was, to keep my 
promise to Fairy, So powerfully had my recent 
dream impressed this duty upon m^ mind, that 1 
could not help upbraiding myself for so long 
delaying its execution. But now, sitting on the 
pallet of the bridge in view of the cottage where 
she bad lived, I made a' firm resolve with myself 
that the dntv should he postponed no longer. 1 
fdt impellea towards it by a mysterious some- 
thing within me which I am not yet able to 
explain, even to myself. 

Seeing that the long-forgotten figure of Dorothy 

Etien 1^ placed- so conspicuous a part in my 


dream, 1 naturally made some inquiries with 
regard to her. It appeared that shortly after Mrs 
Stockdalc's death, die had left the service of 
young Stockdale— though for many years she had 
served him and his family before liim — and 
gone away, it was believed to America. At all 
events, she had not since been heard of, and must 
long ago be dead. This information further 
excited my curiosity as to how it came that she 
filled so largo a place in my dream—a dream 
which had led me after so many years to seek to 
make up for my previous neglect of Fairy’s last 
wish. 

It would weary the reader were I to detail the 
varicnis steps I took in order to get the sanction 
of the necessary authorities for the reim val of 
lier body from that solitary grave in Gortfern 
churchyard, where it had lain undisturbed all 
these years. Fortunately, Dr Burton, who hail 
succcetlod to the ]»racticc of our old medical 
attendant, his father, had not forgotten me, or 
who I was; and when I had stated to him the 
sacred purpose of my visit, he used every endeavour 
to enable me to carry out my wishes, h'roni him, 
also, I learned that Stockdale a few weeks before 
bad disap]>eared from the village, in order to 
escape the consequences of some action on the part 
of an exasperated creditor, and when he luiglit 
return "was not known. At all events, he was not 
in a position to raise any serious obstsiclc to my 
proposal, even if he were now so minded, for his 
Ijfe during many years had been a coiitiuucd 
sinking from bad to worse. Poor in means, arul 
degraded in character, he had gradually lost Mjo 
respect of his neiglibours— a silent, ihivk-iuinded 
man, who mov^'d about like one wlio has the 
burden of some great crime lying heavy upon him. 

At length we had completed our arrangements 
for the transference of the body of Mrs Stockdale 
to the Rathminstcr churchyard ; and fe this 
purpose Dr Burton and I set out one morning 
armed wdth the necessary authority, to be lol lowed 
in an hour by a hearse that was to rccoiivey the 
body from Gortfern. 

I shall never forget that morning. The air was 
mild and luimid, witli a soft mist veiling the 
distant landscape ; and as w^e passed along that 
solitary road, which I had traversed witli such 
bitter feelings twenty years before, the whole 
circumstances of that mournful period rose up 
before me in a kind of dreadful i)hantasiiiagoria. 
I saw in imagination my cousin Fairy — the woman 
I had loved so long and so deeply— lying dead 
under the silver fir on that New Year’s morning ; 
her removal to the cottage ; my visit there, with 
Dorothy Bricn once more telling mo that there 
was death in the house ; my useless expostulation? 
with Stockdale ; the funeral procession to Oort- 
fern churchyard, ami the consignment of Fairy's 
remains to the cold recesses of that moorland 
grave. Ah me! that sorrow should so print its 
impress upon our hearts I 

When we arrived at Gortfern, we found the 
sexton and his assistant in readiness for their 
work, as also two representatives of the local trust 
that had the management of this old burying-place. 
We soon found the grave — though no tombstone 
marked the spot— and the melancholy work of 
disinterment began. 1 watched them, as the men 
worked downwards foot by foot through that soft, 
black, peaty mould, till 1 heard their implements 
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strike upon the lul| on which 1 had heard, as it ' 
were but yesterday, the dull echo of ^ earth to ' 
earth' twenty ycara ago. The men worked with j 
care ; but somehow in the course of their opera- 1 
lions, the lid of the coffin liad been split from top 
to bottom ; and when the clicst iras raised out of 
the grave, and set down upon the turf of the 
churchyard, to my horror the one half of the coyer ■ 
fell entirely away, partly revealing the remains 
wdiich it inclosed. 

1 cannot express the mingled grief and consterna- 
tion that filled my minil at this, which appeared to 
me to be nothing less than a violation of the sanc- 
tity of death. Had I been allowed to follow my 
first impulse, it would have been to order the im- 
mediate replacement of the lid, that no rude gaze 
should rcacli those dear remains. But Dr Burton 
gently took me by the arm, and stooping down, 
slightly raised the dank cloth that covered the face 
of the dead. What was iiiy surprise to find that 
the countenance was almost unchanged! T still 
could trace the w'ell-rcinoinbcred features— it was ‘ 
‘as if she had not been dead a day.* I knelt ‘ 
down by lier side, and for a short while gave way ; 
to the grief I could no longer suppress. I 

It was afterwards explained to me hy Dr Burton, I 
that this apparently miraculous preservation of the ' 
body was due to the strongly antiseptic properties 
of the peaty soil in which if had been interred ; ’ 
although he had never in his experience seen 
a case in which the preservation had been so 
marvellously complete. J 

After allowing me for a few minutes to expend | 
m^'U^’^f, the woi-thy doctor was approaching as if ' 
to^aise me, when" we heard a voice behind us ' 
exclaim in tones of violent passicyi: ‘AVho lias 
iloiio this? By whose orders was this grave 
opened?* I 

I started to iny feet, and there wdthin a few ! 
yards of me stootl Robert Stockdale ! His e 3 'es ■ 
were gleaming like those of a tiend. He seemed ' 
like a inan under the influence of strong drink ; 
but it may only have been the wild excitement 
of his passionate nature. Since I liad seen him 
last, he was more changed than she wlio had all 
these years l?ecn in her grave. Haggard and 
ghastly, with bloodshot eyes and deeply wrinkled 
forehead, he stood before me the very impersona- 
tion of an evil life. 

1 was .about to advance and speak, when we 
observed the sexton, who had been busying him- 
self in replacing the broken lid, lift a small 
packet out of the colfiii, which he liandcd to Dr 
Burton. The packet was done up in several 
thick folds of cloth ; and as he carehxlly unrolled 
these, all eyes were riveted upon him — even those 
of Stockdale, who had now approached, and 
stood looking on as if horror-stricken. The 
removal of the last fold of the cloth discovered 
a small volume — a pocket Testament — Fairy's 
Testament ! I hjul given it to her os a keepsake, 
on my first visit to Rathminster, after I left 
home. As Dr Burton unclasped it, there fell 
from between the leaves a scrap of paper, which 
ho instantly took up, and read aloud. I shall 
never forget the words it contained : they sounded 
in my ears like what they were— a message from 
the dead. 

* I, Dorothy Brien, wTite this paper. I have 
promised to Mr Stockdale, luy master, for the sake 


of his good father and inotlier I so long Ferved 
never to tell what I kirow of this dread liil crime! 
Jhit I will place this in my dear mistress’s colhu 
when tliere is no 'onc to see me, and God may 
reveal the truth some day. * My mistress did not 
take away her own life— she was murdered by her 
liusbaml. In the middle of the night, he stunned 
her with a blow ; and I saw him carry thj* senseless 
body down-stairs. God and his own conscience 
only can tell what happened then. But is as 
innocent of self-destruction as the babe unborn. 
I do not know how I shall live under the burden 
of what I know. But heaven may bring it to 
light some day, when I pray God pardon me for 
this great crime of concealment. But I cannot 
disgrace the son of parents who were so kind to 
me. God forgive me for my gn-at sin. 

Dorothy Brirn.* 

As Dp Burton concluded the reading of this 
awful revelation— tlie revelation of a secret which 
the grave had kept so long— Stockdale tumod as 
if to rush from our presence ; Ijiit with a <lcop 
groan lie staggered, and fell to the ground, wIutc 
he lay for a time like a dead man. The doctor at 
once ordered the parish authorities ])n*seiit to see 
to his safe custody ; and that night he was con- 
signed on a cliarge of murder to Rathminster jail. 
For some hours, as I afterwards learned, he re- 
mained in a kind of stupor, out of which coiali- 
tioii he gradually passed into a state bordering 
on frenzy, so much so, that he had to be closely 
watched hy those in charge of him. A little after 
midnight, his excitement subsided, and he was left 
apparently sunk in slumber. In the morning, 
when his cell door was opened, it xvas found that 
the wretched man had passed from the power of 
human justice to that xvliich is beyond. 

I iiecnl not prolong my story. The body of 
Fairy was reverently conveyed from Gortfi*rn to 
Rathminster, and laid beside that of her mother. 
I had kept mij promise, 

A PLAY UPON SURNAMES. 

A CITY directory, however useful for business pur- 
poses and in its own special sphere, is hardly likely 
to be regarded by the general reader as a par- 
ticularly lively or attractive volume. Yet to 
the curious, who will Uikc the pains to analyse 
its contents, such a compendium is capable of 
yielding an astonishing amount of information 
and amusement. The study of names, whether of 
persons, places, or things, even in a superficial and 
unscientific manner, can scarcely fail to affoiil .«omc 
measure of interest ; while, with a little whim.^ical 
fancy, it may be rendered much more entertaining 
th.an one might readily suppose. From the direc- 
tory of any large town, one may easily collect an 
array of the oddest, most fantastic, and seemingly 
moat inexplicable names, many of which, probably, 
he has never heard of befoi’e ; and if these be 
skilfully marshalled and reviewed, witli the object 
of bringing into stronger relief their pcoiilim’itics 
and relationships, the effect is at once striking, 
grotesque and instructive. Without going farther 
afitdd than the Scottish copital, we may extract 
from the Edinburgh Directory a collection of 
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such curiosities^ 03 will amply serve our present 
purpose. 

Let it be observed, in the outset, how ni«‘iuy 
familiar surnames have been f)orro\ved from the 
elements, the geofjrapliical leatiircs and products of 
the earth, the animal and vegotablc kingdom ; from 
the names of jdacos, the various occupations of 
luunkiud, our conditions and characteristics, and 
even from our handiwork.^ Numerous experi- 
ments, such as llie following, might be made to 
illustrate these peculiarities of our nomenclaturo. 
Let us try, for example, to compose a landscape 
by using a few of such surnames as have been 
derived from the geographical features of the 
counhy. There is no lack of material, and wc 
maj’ at once conjure up a scene of the Jiiost exten- 
sive and variegated description. Ijofore us lie 
Hill and Dale, Wood and Forrest, Lake, Loch, 
Shore and Isles; Burns, Brooks and Firths; 
Glen, Qar(len, Grove, Corrie and Flam, Park and 
Ford ; while the prospect may be further divemi- 
fied by a House, an Abbey, a (Jliurcli or Kirk, 
Greenfields, Bridges, Dykes, Gates, and, if you 
like. Fountains and even Cairns. To introduce a 
few more curiosities in connection with our picture, 
it may be observed that the scene will he all the 
more beautiful if viewed iu Fair weather and not 
in Bainy, when the Waters would probably be in 
Flood, overflowing their Banks, and making Pooles 
in the Field by the Biiriisidc ; and it is better seen 
on a Summers day than in AVintcr, when its 
charms might he shrouded in Frost f.iid Snow or 
obscured in Fog. 

From inanimate nature wo also obtain such 
surnames as Slate, Flint, Brass, Steel, Irons (with 
their concomitant Jlust), Silver and Diamond. 
The vegetable world also contributes. Among 
trees there are Rowan, Myrtle and Oakes, from 
which we have a Bough, a Twigg, and even the 
Shade they alford. From the kitchen-garden we 
get Beet and Leek ; while among flowers we have 
the Rose, the Lillie, the Gowan, the Primrose and 
the Hyacinthe. Of fruits there arc the Peach, the 
Berry ; and, what must he interesting to botanists, 
a Newberry. In close connection with the fore- 
going are the Bird, the Bee, and the Grubb. Of 
surnames identified with the names of places, there 
is an almost endless variety. The following may 

enumerated : Scotland, Ireland, AVales, Brittain, 
Fife, Cromarty, Dingwall, Cornwall, Aiinandale, 
Paris, Glasgow, Carli.^le, Paisley, Leith, Carstairs, 
Brechin, Coldstream, Kelso, Selkirk, Melrose, Gal- 
loway, Lockerbie, Dunse, Corstorphine, Berwick, 
Bathgate, Bcith. There are also Townsend, Street, 
Lane, and Cross. 

The trades and professions are Jiardly less 
numerously represented^ To select only a few of 
the lAoie uncommon, we may mention Bishop, 
Preacher and Teacher; Sheriff, Judge and Con* 
stifle; Farmer, Carter and Harrower; Joiner 
and Sawyer ; Gbper, Barber and Cutler ; Piper 
and Fidler, the latter with his Bow; the Drover 
his Herd; the Shepherd with his Crooko; 


th(5 Hunter with liis Horn ; the Player, for whom 
there is a Stage ; the Officer on the i^Ia^ch, with 
his Armour, Shields, Spears, Sword and Gun, and 
in front of him the Cannon ; the Cook, who is of 
course provided with a Kitchen and an abundant 
supply of Potts, Kettles, and Ovens ; the Diver 
with his Bell ; the Painter with his stock-in-trade 
of colours— Black, AVhite, Green, Brown, Gray, 
Dun and Blues, and many other worthies who 
Avill doubtless occur to the Reader. It is interest- 
ing to find that the names and professions of indi- 
viduals occasionally harmonise. You may find a 
Tavlor who is a member of the sartorial brother- 
liooil, a Wright who wields the saw and hammer, 
a Slater who is a slater, and a Mercer wlio is a 
mercer ; and if there he anything in a name, what 
could be more suitablo than Manners for a draper, 
or Gentle for .a dentist ? For a dairy-ke(»per, how- 
ever, Brooks may he tlioiiglit rather suggestive, 
and Frost may appear somewhat frigid and repel- 
ling for a landlady. 

Beasts ami birds have lent their names to a 
numerous section of the human family. In our 
streets we may see Lyon and Lamb, Bullock, Cowe 
and Hog, Hart, Kidd and Fawns, Cob and (JolJie, 
Fox ami Hare. But the feathc;rcd tribe comes 
much more prominently to the front. There anj 
Kagle, Swan, Jleron, i'eacock, Drake, Woodcock, 
Crow (whose Caw is not denicid us), Dove, Parrot, 
Starling, Martin, Swallow, Nightingale, Finch, 
Robin and Wren. Of Fish, for which tliero is a 
Pond, we have Salmon, Pike, J']ele3, Roach and 
Crabb, some of which a Fislier is attoiii])ting to 
Hook, using a Cockle for bait. He has, however, 
to Wade, and has long to Waite for a bite. 

Coming to names obviously derived from men's 
own conditions, relationships and characteristics, 
we find such surnames as Child, Suckling, Jiairni's, 
F’airbairns, P>oys, (Brie, Batchelor, Alann, Gentle- 
man, Husband, Bairnsfather, Cousin and Friend. 
Royalty and aristocracy are represented by King, 
Duke, Earl, Noble and Knight. I'licn we have 
Laird and Tenant, and another who is Landless. 
And if names ailbrd any criterion of personal 
appearance, constitution, or temperament, wc can 
liave our tastes admirably suited in the choice of 
companions. There are Young and Old, High and 
Low, Long and Short, Stout, Thin, Slight, Large, 
Small and Little; Strong and Doughty, Smart, 
Sharp, Tough and Rough ; Wise and Simple, 
Gentle and Meek, Good and Best What a happy 
time we should have in the company of Messrs 
Jolly, Blyth, Merry and Gay ! Goodfellow, Plav^ 
fair, Wiseman, Virtue, Peace and Caution would 
also be desirable guests ; but Gaudy, Pryde, 
Gossip, Cross, and Craven should not be admitted 
Messrs Glass and Clirystal should, be easily seen 
through, and Mr Helm should be a useful man for 
steering one out of a difficulty. Wc should of 
course expect Dear, Darling, and Love to be very 
affectionate people; and swift, Speed, Trotter, 
Hurry, and llastie should make excellent messen- 
gers. There are also a few names applying to 
different parts of the human body, as Bone, Legg, 
Shanks, Foot, Hair, Oruikshaiiks, Armstrong, 
Broodfoot, and Proudfoot. 

Another class of curious surnames are those 
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called after more or less familiar articles, as liouse- 
liold utensils and domestic necessaries or luxuries. 

' Some of these have already been mentioned in 
connection with the trades, but a large number 
remain, among which are Uox, Broom, Fender, 
Buckle, Lock, Bolt, Barr, (bmb and Key. The 
currency is represented by Cush, Money, Coyne, 
Crown, Dollar, Croat, Ducat and Penney ; and in 
this group Ciieaj)o, Price, and Dearnesa may be 
alluded to. Of measures there are Oill, Gallon, 
Peck ainl Buslicll. Talking of measures suggests 
that Mr Dry would he much Rafer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wells than within reach of Sherry 
or Porter; Mr Drinkwater, however, would not 
Touch a Beveridge that would llurte him. In 
another tlepartment of measurements wc have 
Miles, Purloiig, Inch, and Inches. 

Thesu curiosities do not by any means exhaust 
our lii.Nt. We have still More. We have Moon 
ami Stars, the former on the Wane. Wc haveFa.Nt 
and West, the undiscovered Pole, and the very Air 
we breathe. M y tliology gives us Cri lliii, and Fairie, 
whose exploits enliven the Page of many a Story 
which Wit have Head or Heard. It is ]dcasaut to 
have the Smiles of Fortune, which engender Hope 
and encourage ns to AVork with a Will, in whic.h 
case we can liavdly Fail. We not unnaturally look 
tiskaiice at people who Crouch in a Corner, Mutter 
and Ogle, are Civen to Howling, or behave in 
other Slrangeways ; and it seems Ilard to believe 
that we liave really in sober Rerioiisness to call 
respectable neighbours by siicb names as Pagan, 
Lawless, Coiifjiiergood, Loose, and Cram, or by 
siu'li extraordinary appellatives as Gamgoe, Inskip, 
Shirtsinger, Spinks, Tilting, Caskey, Dishingtoii, 
J)ott, Groundwater, Dowdy, T watt, apdCrummett. 
None of tlieso arc Common, but there are many 
equally remarkable which time and space compel 
us to Omit. To bring this somewhat rambling 
medley to a close, wc may state, that us wc must 
FarJy on the Morrow resiuuo our Daily task — not 
being so Liickie as to enjoy the Boon of a Holiday 
— we sliall now lay Dowji our Penn and retire to 
•Sleep, trusting that if we Dream, it shall be in our 
own liumbie Chambers. j 


IlECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND 
CENSUS. 

!My father was a well-to-do farmer in a High- 
land parisii ; and in the winter evenings, Peter 
M^Jjauclilin used to be often at our house. Peter 
was a kind of local monarch in his way, and our 
parish was the kingdom over which he reigned 
with undisputed sovereignty. He combined in liis 
particular person a variety of olHces— approxi- 
n|/iti:d inde(*il to Mrs IMulaprop's Cerberus, ‘ ten 
gentlciiien rolled into one;’ for he was school- i 
master, session-clerk, inspector of poor, land- 
incasurer ; was present at all sales, marriages, and 
funerals ; and indeed on all important occasions 
Peter was chief man. This w'as thirty years ago ; 
but I remember liim well ; and the apxu'oacbmg 
census of 1881 brings one or two of liia stories 
to my recollection. 

When the census came to be taken in 1851 , 
Peter, of course, was intrusted with the work 
to bo done in our parish. Although its iiihabi- 
touts were widely scattered, many families living 
in lonely glens and fur apart, Peter knew them 
all, and therefore he was tho fittest man possible 


in the circumstailccs for the oiiice. On the evening 
of that memorable day,rfis 1 can sttll rennaiiber, 
Peter paid us a visit, lie knew my luoUier was 
hospitable, and he y&s fond .of a cliat with my 
I lather, nml he liked his supper at our tircside. He 
was full of stories about the census papers ; and 
having got a hearty supper, he began by telling us 
tho story of what he called ^ Old Ituuuldson’s 
Madness.’ He began : 

TIio lirst dilliculty I exporienced to-da/ was 
with Old llonaldson. He was always a little queer, 
as old baclielovs otti*u arc. Vesterday, a.i 1 IclL Lhe 
census paper with biiii, be held tho door in one 
hand while lie look the paper from me with the 
other. I saiil 1 would call again for the paper. 
‘ Yo needn*t trouble yourself ! * said he in a very 
ill-natured tone. ‘ 1 ’ll not he bothered with your 
papers.* However, 1 did not mind him much ; for 
1 Ihought when he discovered that the paper had 
nothing to do with taxes, he would feel more com- 
fortable, and that he would fill it up properly. 

The only person whom Old rtonald.-5oA allows 
near him is Mrs Birnio ; she goes and puts bis 
liou^e in order and arranges his waMiing ; for 
llonaldhoii, you know, is an old soldAer ; and 
although he lias a temper, he is peiieL;t in lii.s 
dre>s, and most onlerlv in ail Ills household 
arrangements. When Mrs Biriiie Avent in her 
usual way to his house this morning, the obi 
gentleman Avas up and dressed ; but he was in a 
terrible temper, Hurried and greatly agitated. 

‘ ‘ Gootl-moniing, sir,’ said Mrs Biruie- 1 had 

the particular Avords from her own lips Good- 
morning,’ said she ; but Old liuiialdson, Avlio Avas 
as a rule extremely polite to lier, did not on thi& 
occasion reply. His agitation iiicivaseJ. lie 
fumbled ill his pockets ; pulled out and in all the 
draAA’crs of his desk ; turned the contents of an old 
chest out on the lloor- -all the time accompanying 
Ids search Avith muttered imprecations, which at 
length broke out into a perfect storm. 

Airs Birnie had often seen Mr Ilonaldsoii excited 
before, but she had never seen him in a state like 
this. At length he approached an old bookcase, 
and after looking canicsLly about and beliind it, 
he suddenly seized and pulled it toAvards him, 
Avhen a lot of old papers full ou the jloor, and a 
perfect cloud of dust tilled the room. Mrs Birnie 
stood diimfounded. At length the old gentleman, 
covered Avith dust, and perspiring Avith Jiis AUuleiit 
exertions, sat down on the corner of liis bed, 
an»l in a most wretched tone of A'oice said : 
* Oh, Mrs Biruie, don't be alarmed, but I’ve lost 
ray senses 1 ’ 

‘ I was just thinking as much nij'self,’ said Mia 
Birnie ; and oil she ran to my house at tho top 
of her speed. ‘Oh, Jifr M‘Lauchliii,’ said she, 
< come immediately — cuinc this very minute ; for 
Old llonaldson’s clean mad. He's tearing his 
hair, and cursing in a manner most aAvfiil to 
hear; and Avorse than that— he’s begun to tear 
doAvn the house about himself. O sir, come imme- 
diately, and get him put in a strait-jacket.’ 

Of course 1 at once sent for old Dr Alacnab, 
and asked him to fetch a certificate for an iiisano 
person with him. Now, old Dr Macnab is a 
cautious Olid sensible man. His bald head and 
silvery hairs, his beautiful Avhite neckcloth and 
shiny black coat, not to speak of hiis silver-headed 
cane and dignified manner, all combine to make 
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oitp doctor an authority in the parish. ‘ Ay, ny/ 
said the good hoctor, when ho met mo ; ‘ I always 
feared the worst about Mr Konaldson. Not good 
for man to be alone. Sir, I always advised him 
to take a wife. Never would take my advice. You 
see the result, Mr M*Laiichlin. However, we 
must see the poor man.’ 

When we arrived, we found all as Mrs Birnie 
had said ; indeed by this time matters had become 
worse and worse, and a goodly number of the 
neighbours W'crc gathered.. One old lady recom- 
mended that the barber should be sent for to 
shave Ronaldson’s head. This was the less neces- 
sary, as his head, poor fellow, was already as bald 
and smooth as a ball of ivory. Another kind 
neighbour had brought in some brandy, and 
Old Ronaldson had taken several glasse.s, and pro- 
nounced it capital; which everybody said was a 
sure .sign that *he was coming to himself.’ One 
of his tender-hearted neighbours, who had helped 
herself to a breakfast-cupful of this medicine, was 
shedding tears profusely ; and as she kept rocking 
from sidb to side, nursing her elbows, she crieil 
bitterly : ‘ Poor Mr Konaldsoii 'a lost his senses, 
poor man — ^lost his senses ! * 

The inslant Dr Macnab appeared, Old Ronaldson 
6tep])ed forward, shook him w-amily by tlio hand, 
and said : ‘I *m truly glad to see you, doctor. You 
will soon put it all right. I have only lost my 
senses — that ’s all ! That’s what these women arc 
making all this confounded row about.’ 

‘ Let me feel your pulse,’ said the doctor gently. 

*Ob, nonsense, doctor,’ cried llonaldson — Mion- 
sense ; I ’vo only lost my senses.’ And made as 
if he would ily at tlie heap of drawers, dust, and 
rubbish whicli lay in the centre of the door, and 
have it all raked out again. 

‘Oil, lost your senses, have you?’ said the 
doctor with a bland smile. * You 'll soon get over 
that— that’s a trille.’ But he deliberately pulled 
out his big gold repeater and held llonaldson by 
the wrist. — ‘Just as 1 feared,’ whispered the doctor 
to me, with miicli soleninity— -‘just as I feared. 
Pulse ninety-live, eye troubled, face Hushed, much 
excitement,’ &c. So there and then. Old llonaldson 
was doomed. 

I did not wish a painful scene ; so, when I got 
my certificate signed by the doctor, I quietly 
slipped 'out, got a ])air of horses and a close 
carriage, and asked Mr Ronaldson to meet me, 
if he felt able, at the inn in half an hour, as 1 
felt sure a walk in the open air would do him 
good. He gladly fell in with this plan, and 
promised to be with me at noon certain. 

As 1 have said, he is an old soldier, Tvas an 
officer’s servant iu fact, and is a most tidy and 
punctual person. But old Mrs Birnie, careful 
soul, in her anxiety to keep matters right, made 
bad worse. Ronaldson, before going out, insisted 
on shaving; and Mrs Birnie had, with much 
thonghtfulness, the moment he began to make 
preparations for this, put his razors out of the 
wav. Herenpon, he got worse and worse, stamped 
and stormed, wd at last worked himaelf up into 
a terrible pamon. 

I grew tired waiting at the inn, and so returned, 
and found him in a sad state. IVhen he saw me, 
he cried : ^Oh, Mr M‘IjauchliA, the dell ’s in this 
house thu day/ 

‘Very true/ said Mrs Birnie to mo in an aside. 
^ You see^ sir| he g^eahe sense— whiles.* 


‘Everything,’ he went on, ‘has gone against 
me this day ; but,* said he, ‘I’ll get out of this if 
my beard never comes off.— Hand me my Wel- 
lington boots, Mrs Birnie. 1 hope you have not 
swallowed them too !’ 

The moment Ronaldson began to draw on his 
boot, affairs changed as if by magic. ‘ There ! ’ 
cried he triuinphaiitly— ‘ there is that confounded 
paper of yours which has made all this row !— See, 
Mrs Birnie,’ he exclaimed, flourishing my census 
paper in his hand ; ‘ I *vc found my senses I ’ 

‘ Oh,' cried the much affected widow, ‘ 1 am glad 
to hoar it;’ and in her ecstatic joy she rushed 
upon the old soldier, took his head to her bosom, 
and wept for very joy. I seized the oj>portiuio 
moment to beat a hasty retreat, and leJ't the pair 
to congratulate each other upon the happy tiiidiug 
of Old Ronaldsoii’s senses. 

In the afternoon, I called up nt Whinny Kiiowes, 
to get their schedule ; and Mrs Cameron invited 
me to stay tea, telling me what a day they had 
had at the ‘ Whins’ with the census papers. 

‘First of all,’ said she, ‘the master there’ — point- 
ing to her husband — ‘ said seriously that every one 
must tell their ages, whether they were married 
or not, and whether they intended to be inaiTie<l, 
and the age and occupation of their sweethearts — 
iu fact that every particular was to be montioiicd. 
Now, Mr ]^r‘Lauchlin, our two servant-lasses are 
real nice girls ; but save me ! what a fluster this 
census has put them in. Janet has been ten years 
*willi us, and is a most superior woman, with good 
sense ; but at this time she is the most di.'>tressed 
of the two. After family worship la^st night, she 
said she would^like “a word o* the iiiaster himser.” 
“All right,” says John, with a sliglit twinkle iu 
his eye. 

‘When they were by themselves, .Janet stood 
with licr Bible in her hand, and her C 3 'cs fixed on 
the point of her shoe. “ Sir,” said she, “ 1 was 
tiircc-an’-tliirty last birtliday, tliougli iny neigh- 
bour Mary thinks I’m only eight-ari’-twenty. 
And as for Alexander ”-^tbis was the miller, 
Janets reputed sweetheart — “he’s never asked 
my age exactly; and so, if it’s all the same, I 
would like you just to keep your thumb upon 
tliat. And then, os to whether he ’s to marry me 
or no, that depends on wlietlier the 1‘aclor gives 
him another lease of the mill. He says he’ll take 
me at Martinmas coming if he gets the lease ; but 
at the farthest next Martinmas, whether or no ! ” 
“Janet,” said iny husband, “you’ve stated the 
matter fairly ; there is nothing more required.” 

‘ And John there,’ continued Mrs Cameron, ‘has 
made good use of Janet’s census return. This very 
forenoon, Lady Menzies called to see us, as she 
often does. Said John to her Ladyship, says he : 
“He’s a very good fellow, Alexander Cliristie the 
miller— a superior man. I’m sorry we are like to 
lose him for a neighbour 1 ” 

“I never heard of that,” said her La<lyship. 
“Ho is a steady, honest man, and a good miller, 
I believe. 1 should bo sorry to lose him on the 
estate. What is the cause of this ? ” 

“Oh,” replied my husband, “it seems the factor 
is not very willing to erect a house ; and Alex- 
ander is not willing to have a new lease of the 
mill without one being built Your Ladyship,” 
added Johu, “can see, I daresay, what Alexander 
is after.” 
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“ 0 j’cs, I luulerstaiid,” said she, lau^diin". “ I 
will try and kc«p the miller;” and off she set 
without ariolhor word. Down the burn<side she 
goes, and meets Alexander, with a hii^ of corn on 
his back, at the mill-door. AVheii he had set it 
down, and wiis wiping the ])erspiralioii off his 
brow with the back of his luiml, Lady Meiizies 
said : “ Vou are busy to-day, miller.*' 

‘‘Yes, my Lady,” said he ; “this is a busy time.” 

“1 wonder,’* said her Ladyship, coming to the 
point at once, “ that a line young fellow like yon 
(Iocs not settle down now and take a wife, and let 
me have the ])leasiiro of seeing you as a tenant 
always with ns.” 

“ If oil wouldn't, ray Lady," said the miller, 
“ have me bring a bird before I had a cage to put 
it in. The factor grudges to build me a lioitse ; 
therefore I fi*ar I must remove.” 

“ Well, Christie,” said her Ladyship with great 
glee, “you’ll look out for the bird, and leave 
it to me to liiid the cage." 

“It’s a bargain, my Lady,** said Alexander. 
“My father and my grandfather were millers here 
for inuny a long year before me ; and to tell the 
tnilli, I was reliiclant to leave the aiild phici?.” 

‘In the course of the forenoon, the miller made 
an errand up the burn to the WhiiH, for some 
empty bags ; and as we had already got an inkling 
cif whal had passiid between him and Lady IVrenzies, 
1 sent Janet to the barn to help liiin to look them 
out. When Janet returned, I saw she was a little 
Hurried, and looked as if there ivas something she 
wished to say. Jn a little while — “Ma’am,” says 
she to me, “ i ‘in no to stop after Martiiiinas.” 

“ Xo, Janet f ” says I. “ 1 am s.orry to hear tliat. 
I’m sure J*vc no fault to fiinl with ,yoii, mid you 
have been a long time with us.** 

“I’m not going far away,’* saiil Janet with some 
pride ; “ the bairns will aye get a handful of groats 
when they come to see us ! ” 

‘So you sec, Mr M'Lauchliii, what a change 
this census pajicr of yours has brought about.’ 

‘Ay, ay, good wife,’ said Whinny Knowes, 
Jaugliing ; ‘although 5^011 have lost a good servant, 
you must admit that I’ve managed to keep the 
miller ! * 

But T had a worse job with the ^liss M‘Farlaiics, 
than Mrs Cameron had with Janet. They are 
three maiden ladies— sisters. It seems the one 
>vould not triKst the other to SQe the census paper 
filled up ; so they agreed to bring it to me to 
fill it in. 

‘Would you kindly fill iu this census paper for 
ns?* said Miss M‘Farlane. ‘My sisters will look 
over, and give you their particulars by-aiid-hy.* 

*Now, Miss M‘Farlaue is a very nice lady ; 
though Mrs Cameron tells me she has been calling 
very often at the manse since the minister lost 
his wife. Be that as it may, 1 said to her that I 
would be hapjiy to fill up the paper ; and asked 
her in the meantime to give me her own par- 
ticulars. When it came to the age column, slie 
played with her boot on the carpet, and drew the 
black ribbons of her silk bag through her lingers, 
and whispered ; ‘ You can say four-aiid-thirty, Mr 
M’Lauchliii.* ‘ All right, ma’am,* says I ; for 1 
knew she was four-aud-thirty at any rate. Then 
Miss Susan came over — that ’s the second sister — 
really a handsome young creature, with fine 
ringlets and curls, though she is a little tender- 


ej^ed and wears spectacles. Well, when we came 
to tlie age column, Miss Susan playcfl with one of 
her ringlets, and looked iu my face sweetly, and 
said : ‘ Mr M‘Lauchljn, what .did Miss M‘Farl{inc 
say ? My sister, you know, k coii'jiilerahly older 
than I aiii,— there was a brother between us.* 

‘Quite so, my dear Miss Susan,* said I ; ‘but you 
see the bargain was that each of you was to state 
your own age.* 

‘Well,* said ^lias Susan, still playing with her 
ringlets, ‘you can say— age, thiily-foiir veafs, :Mi- 
M‘Lauchlin.* '' 

In a little while the youngest sister came in. 
‘Miss M‘Farlanc,* said she, ‘sLMit me over for the 
census paper.* 

‘ 0 no, my dear,* says I ; ‘ I cannot part with 
the paper.* 

‘ Well, then,* said she, ‘just enter inv name too, 
Mr M‘Laiichlin.* 

‘Quite so. But tell me, Miss Bobina, i\hy did 
Miss M‘Farhiue not fill up the ]»apcr herself?' 
— for Miss Robina and I were always on very 
confidential terms. • 

‘Oil,* slie replied, ‘there was a dispute over 
2)nr1 icnhtrii ; and Miss M‘Farlane would not let iiiy 
otlier sister sec how old she was ; ami ]\fis3 Susan 
refused to state her age to iliss M‘Farlane ; and so, 
to end the quarrel, we agreed to ask you to he so 
kind as fill in the paper.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Miss Rubina,* said I; ‘tliat’s (juite 
satisfactory ; and so, i’ll fill iu your name now, if 
you ph?as(?.* 

‘ Yes,* she uttered with a sigh. Wlieii wc came 
to the age column — ‘Is it absoluUdy necessary,* 
said she, ‘to fill iu the age ? Don’t you think 
' it is a nio:rt impertinent question to ask, Mr 
j M*Lauchlin ?* 

' ‘Tuts, it may be so to some folk; but to a 
2 sweet young creature like you, it cannot iiiatLi:i‘ a 
button.’ 

‘Well,* said :^ri ss R(d)iiiu. — ‘But now, iVIr 
M‘Laiichlin, I’m to loll you a great seciKt and 
she hlusheil as she slowly coutiimed : ‘The min- 
ister comes sometimes to see us.’ 

‘I hare noticed him rather more attentive in 
his visitations iu your quarter of late, than usual. 
Miss Robina.* 

‘ Very well, Mr M‘Lauchlin ; but you luinst not 
tease me juat now. You know Miss M‘Failane is 
of opinion that he is iu love u ith her ; while ^liss 
Susan thinks her taste for literature and her know- 
ledge of geology, especially her pamphlet on the 
Old Rod Sandstone and its fossils as con firming 
the Mosaic record, arc all matters of great interest 
to Mr Fraser, and she fancies that he comes so 
frequently for the privilege of conversing witli her. 
But,' e.xclaims Miss Robina with a look of triumph, 
‘ look at that ! * and she held iu her hand a beautiful 
gold ring. ‘ 1 have got that from the minister this 
very day I * 

1 congratulated her. She hml been a favourite 
pupil ot mine, and I was rather pleased with wliat 
liaj)pened. ‘But what,* J asked her, ‘has all this 
to do with the census ? * 

‘Oh, just this,’ continued. IMiss Robin.o. ‘I had 
no i*eason to conceal my age, as Mr Fraser knows 
it e.xactly, since ho baptised me I He was a young 
creature then, only three-and-tweiity ; so that’s just 
the dilfcrence between us.’ 

‘Nothing at all, Miss Robina,* said I— ‘nothing 
at all ; not worth mentioning.’ 
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* In this cliansjcfiil anrl passinj? world/ said Miss 
Bobina, ‘ llirVe-and-twenty years are not much 
after all, Mr M‘Laiichliii r 

‘ Much ! * said I. ‘ Tuts, iny dear, it’s nothing — 
just imlced what sliMikl be.* 

‘I was just tliirty-lbiir last birthday, Mr 
M'bauchlin,* said Miss llobina; ‘and the minister 
said tlie last time ho called that no young lady 
sliould take the cares and responsibilities of a 
household upon herself till she was — well, cight- 
and-twenty ; and he added iliat thirty-lbiir was 
late cnaugli.* 

‘The minister, my dear/ said I, ‘is a man of 
Eense.’ 

So thus were the ^[iss ^1‘Farlanes’ census schedules 
filled up ; and if ever some one in search of the 
Curiosities of the Census should come across it, he 
may think it strange enough, for he will find that 
the three sisters IS^PFarlanc arc all ae year's bairm I 

THE MONTH. 

« SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

We have before alluded to the invention by Pro- 
fessor Grjgiham Bell of tlie Pliotoplione, an instru- 
ment by which sound is carried from one place 
to another by the action of a beam of light. Since 
our remarks w'ero published, the inventor has, in 
a lecture before the Society of Arts, fully described 
the instrument, and has also detailed e.\perinicnts 
of a very curious nature which were made during 
the Tcsenrclies connected with it. 

The commercial success which has attended the/ 
undertaking of several railway Companies to sup- 
ply Londoners wdth eca-watcr for tlioir morning 
baths, has been instrumental in reviving the long- 
talked of scheme for caiTying tlie*’ same prized 
liquid to the Metropolis by means of pipes. A 
Bill is to be shortly brought before parliament to 
obtain powers to erect the necessary i^vorks for the 
purpose between London and Lancing, at wliich 
latter place the ocean is to be tapi^ed, 

Some experiments were lately carried out fit 
Woolwich with the object of ascertaining the 
causes which lead to the accidental explosion of 
blasting cliarges in qnarries and mines, from which 
such lamentable consequences so often ensue. 
Various charges of gunpowder were submitted to 
the most .violent mechanical treatment without 
in any case leading to ignition. It is curious to 
learn that while tlicse experiments w'ere proceed- 
ing with such negative results, that which could 
not be accomplished by art, was produced by acci- 
dent in the rocket factory hard by. A rocket in 
course of loading under pressure suddenly ex- 
ploded without any visible cause. Further experi- 
ments may possibly lead to some elucidation of 
these apparently spontaneous explosions, but at 
present they are wmpped in mystery. 

The diving system of Mr H. A. Ficuss, to which 
we directed attention some time ago, was, last 
December, put to a severe test at the Severn 
tunnel worka These works had for some time 
been flooded, owing to the occurraice of local 
springs which it was found impossible to check. 
In a subway or heading which was driven beneath 
tlie liver^ im iron door had been placed at a dis- 
tance of ten bimdr^ and twenty feet from the 
main shaft on the river-bank. * By some oversight 
tiiis door had^before the flooding occurred^been 
.left open; and found impossible, with the 


most powerful pumps, to gain upon the water 
unless this door could by some means be shut. 
The ordinary diving apparatus failed to achieve 
this, on account of the great length of air-pi po 
llie diver was obliged to drag behind him. Mr 
Ficuss was then ^ callotl upon to employ his 
apparatus, which it will he remembered is quite 
independent of any air-tube or other connection 
with terra finm. The door was by this means 
closed ; and the water was speedily reduced 
several feet. 

It may bo mentioned that the Fleuss apparatus 
has undergone several modifications since our 
account of it was published. It now dillers out- 
wardly from the ordinary diving-dress only in the 
addition of a knapsack, which contains both the 
filtering arrangement and the supply of com- 
pressed oxygen. This alteration at once reduces 
the bulk of the dress, and what is more important, 
renders the system easy of application to any 
ordinary diving-costume. By tlie use of a musk 
to protect the eyes and to furnish a connection by 
means of flexible tubes between the mouth and 
the knapsack, the arrangement at once becomes 
applicable for use in mines or other places where 
noxious gases abound. For the rescue of i)ersons 
from fires, or of miners after an explosion, this 
modification of the apparatus lias been devised ; 
and it, and the lamt> which accompanies it, formed 
the subject of a paper read by Mr iruxli.-im 
before tho South Wales Institute of Engineers. 
The lamp is a limelight, and is fed by a supply 
of compressed oxygen contained in a receptacle 
at its base. It will give a brilliant light for many 
hours either under water or in tho most pulluled 
atmosphere. . Detailed particulars concerning tho 
apparatus may be hfid by ap])lying to Messrs 
Fleuss, 110 Cannon Street, Loudon, or St Ann’s 
Works, Bridgeton, Glasgow. 

Perhaps no atmosphere which is breathable is 
more polluted than that of the metropolis when 
a real London fog is hanging its pall over the 
streets of the great city. And although Mr Fleuss 
does not offer his help in this direction, it is 
satisfactory to note that many peo]»le arc eiulea- 
vouring to find means, and are oifering sugges- 
tions, to remedy the evil. The matter is not 
only of interest to dwellers in London, but must 
aflect in time the inhabitants of all large cities 
which are rapidly increasing their area with their 
population. Even bright and beautiful Paris is 
beginning to cultivate fogs of the London type, 
which fogs arc attributed to the gradual sub- 
stitution of coal os domestic fuel, since the wood- 
supply has commenced to fail. 

A few centuries ago, the citizens of London 
petitioned parliament to forbid the use of coal 
‘ on account of its stench but as time went on, the 
available wood was all consumed, and the people 
were glad enough to fall back upon coal with 
all its inconveniences. The lieges might now 
with much greater insistance urge that coiil is the 
parent of worse evils than those which uflcct the 
olfactoiy sense ; for they could point to the death 
returns, and prove that these are greatly aug- 
mented by the occurrence of those smoke^fogs 
directly due to tho fuel which wo bum. The 
remedies proposed are many in number, and 
amongst the most worthy of consideration are 
those which xecommend the employment of gas 
or coke flres, or of smokeless coal Dr Siemens 
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— wliosc iianio is bcUov known in connection 
witli eloctriciil science -has proposed the use of 
a ppccial form of stove wliicli burns coke, or 
anthracite, aided by the application of gas-jets 
beneath the fuel. TJiis form of stove has the 
appearance of an open coal- lire, and gives out 
more heat than that einblein of English comfort. 
It may he described briefly as a stove with a 
bottom jdate of copper, riveted to a plate of the 
same inotal which forms the l)a<ik of the grate. 
A gas-pipe pierced witli holes is fitted behind the 
lowest bar of the grate, and the upper i>ait is 
filled with lumps of fuel. By an ingenious 
amuigcmcnt, a current of hot air is urged upon 
the gas-Ilaiucs, and tlieir heating properties are 
thereby much increased. Dr Siemens has not 
])atented his ideas, but has published them jpro 
hono publico, Tlio iigures which he gives repre- 
senting the results of continued trials, in wOiicli 
gas and fuel were rigorously measured, prove 
at once that the new stove is economical as well 
as (iflioient. It is to be feared, however, that these 
ingenious devices will be, as we pointed out in 
a recent article on the subject, in a great measure 
rendered useless so long as manufacliirers refrain 
from consuming their own smoke. 

A namesake of Dr Siemens, at Vienna, lias in- 
vented a new form of gas-lamp, in which the 
products of combustion are made to heat the air 
subscfiuently supplied to the burner. The ulti- 
mate products arc said to be free from all vitiating 
]>i’'»perties, and the light given to be double or 
triple that of the best existing burners. 

Our roaclors are ]ir()bal)ly aware that a rule 
exists that our criminals must have their photo- 
graphs taken by the authorities, a^ a means of 
future idem ifi cation. This plan lias been further 
extended by an order from the Home Ollicc, that 
the hands that commit the mischief should also 
become iiiodtds for the pliotogiaplier, in order 
that the marks of diflercnt kinds of employment 
i.iay furnish additional evidence of identity. By a 
curious oversight, however, the prisoners are to be 
submitted to the camera with their hands crossed 
on the breast, Ijy which iiioaiis the palms of the 
hands are hidden. Mr Woodbury, the cininciit 
photographer, hub jiointcd out that if the palm 
of the hand were photographed in a strong side- 
light, so that its ridges and furrows were clearly 
defuied, such a picture w’ould form a map by 
which any liund could be at once recognised— it 
being certain that no two people agree in the 
configuratioTi of these manual surface-markings. 

It is said that the Chinese have for many years 
been alive to the foregoing fact ; and in the 
absence of photography, have obtained impressions 
in*a much more simple manner, by requiring their 
criminals to smear their lingers with greasy ink, 
and then to impress them upon paper. It is 
stated that twenty years of life make no 
sensible difference in the character of these skin 
furrows. A correspondent in Nature points to 
some experiences of their efficacy in detecting 
evil-doers which have come under his observation. 
In one case, the mark of a sooty finger on a white 
wall was' sufiiciciit to indicate a trespasser ; whilst 
a greasy finger-mark on a bottle pointed to the 
last person who had illicitly (luenched his thirst. 
This writer remarks that the Tichborne case 
would never have assumed the dimensions which 
it did if the real Boger hod left behind him a 


signature or thumb-mark of this nature. We may 
mention that in tlie Eii^, illileratc^iersons often 
siib.ccribc documents by dipping lludr finger in 
the inkpot and then jiiarking the paper ; but such 
an impress leaves no such j^*rmaiuMit record of 
the skin furrows as that which is scMuired under 
the (Jliiiicsc systCMii. 

A suggestion has been made to light mines by 
means of an endless band covered with Ikdinain’s 
luminous paint. This band would from the 
top to the bottom of the; shaft, and every part it 
would ill turn be submitted to daylight, which 
it would absorb and carry down to the depths of 
the mine. The proposal is ingenious, but hardly 
practicable. In connection with this siihject, we 
may mention that a J..onJou photograplier has 
found that when one of the constituents of this 
paint is incorporated with a sonsitive emulsion for 
the preparation of dry platen, Hie ra]»idity of such 
platc.s is much enhanced. But a dilliculty occurs 
in ])rotecting them from the clfects of their own 1 
luniiiiosity. I 

The Phiiflnxera — that dreaded insect wlfich has I 
been such an enemy to the vineyards of France— 
has at length been im t with an antidote^wliicU is 
likely to reiluce its depredations to very narrow i 
limits, if not to stamp it out entirely, "in Great \ 
Britain, where vim-ries are only possible under | 
glass, we give little heed to the ravages of this 
insect pest, although it may be note«i that it is 
by no means unknown liero. But in France — 
ivhere thousands of acres are devoted to wine-pro- 
Miiciiig, anil where the revenue is greatly dependent 
upon lliat spiicies of industry — the Phjllnjvra is a 
scourge as dreaded as the cattle-iihigue is by us. 

I lU ravages have increased year by year from one 
department to another, until it has become evident 
that something must be done. The French govern- 
ment, after the niamicr of governing bodies, were 
niggardly iii their grants towards the scientific 
solution of the problem, and what lias been done 
I seems to be principally due to private enterprise. 

I A prize of tliree hundred thousand francs was 
I otFerod some years ago for an insecticide which 
would destroy the parasite ; and this olTer led, as 
might he expected, to the trial of nearly every 
substance winch can be found in a chemists .shop, 
liater on, (Jommissions and Vigilance Committees 
were appointed in the different dcpartiiiPiits to 
>vatcli tiic progress of the pest and the elVcct of 
the remedies applied. The most elfeclual of these 
remedies seemed to be carbon disulphide ; but its 
danger to human life couiileractcd the advantages 
otherwise gained. !M. Dumas suggested its use in 
combination with potash, by which addition it 
not only represents a valuable manure, but also 
I an cfiectuiil check on the Phyllo,ara, By the use I 
! of this new agent, the wholesome light *wino3 of I 
France w’ill, it is hoped, be no longer subject to 
the plague which threatened their extinction. 

Electricity as a light-prodiiccr seems at last to 
have passed from the experimental to the practical 
stage. We daily hear of fresh applications which 
have been finind for it. In London, in addition 
to the brilliant display on -the Thames Embank- 
raent and in many of* the railway station.^ three 
laige districts are to be lighted by three dilferent 
systems, so that their respeclive incrils may bo 
gauged. One of the faces of the Ijnge clock at 
Westminster has recently been ilhimiuutod by the 
light, and its brilliance affords a great contrast to 
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its yellow .cjas-lit fellows. In the House of Coni- 
mouH itself, tiie Brush .system of electric lit^ht- 
inpf is to be put U])on its- trial. Perhaps this 
system has been chosen because the lamps will 
burn without attention for twenty hours or so — 
a necessary provision in the case of debates of 
iniusual length. 

Mr Edison’s celebrated cardboard lamp — which 
some time ago had such a depressing effect upon 
gas shares— has lately been put into the shade by 
the experiments of Mr Swap of Ncwcastle-oii-Tyne, 
who claims to have gone twenty years ago over 
the same ground as that which has lately been 
traversed by the American inventor. It is in the 
direction of these experiments that public attention 
will now he concentrated, for they deal with the 
question of carrying the illuminating agent into 
onr private houses. Mr Swan’s lamp resembles 
Edison’s in that it is ivorkcd upon what is popu- 
larly known as the incandescent system. This 
system is based upon the fact, that certain bodies 
offer resistance to the pas.--ugc of the electric 
current," a resistance which is manifested by their 
attaining a while-heat. Carbon represents one of 
these bodies ; and if it assumes the incandescent 
state in the presence of air, it naturally coiubine.s 
with the oxygen, as in the case of any other com- 
bustible, and will speedily fall to pieces. Schemes 
for inclosing such an incaiuh scent body in a glass 
globe exhausted of air, have been suggested and 

I iaLeiitcd in past years by llie dozen. But tliey 
lave all failed, not from any flaw in theory, hut 
because the means of securing any approacli to‘ 
a jierfect vacuum were not known until quite 
recently. 

Tlie invention of the Spreiigel air-pump has 
altered the condition of all'air.«j, and the vacuum 
globe inclosing a carbon filament promises, in Mr 
Swans hands, to become a successful moans of 
finding us an cflicicnt electric lamp for domc.stic 
purposes. The lami) itself consists of a glass vessel 
some what like an invcitcd Florence oil-flask. In 
the cenlfi} of the bulb is a filament of carbon 
6iipportc<l between two jdatinum wires, which, 
carried to the lower part of the lamp, form con- 
ductors of the electric current. Tliis carbon fila- 
ment, which is little thicker than a hair, is 
made by some secret process which embodies the 
^st of -Mr Swan’s patent. It is about three 
inches long, and weighs less than a grain, and is 
so dense that it resembles an attenuated steol wire 
more than the cardboard cinder of which it is 
really composed. Each lamp gives out a light of 
from thirty to fifty standard candles ; and on a 
recent occasion, the inventor showed three dozen of 
them in action ; the energy absorbed in driving 
the dynamo machine from which the current 
was derived being four-horse power. It has been 
further proved that, by means of a gas-engine to 
give the necessary motion to the machine feeding 
the lamps, a room can be lighted with double 
the brilliance and half the expenditure of gas 
used in the ordinary wav. Such facts entitle ns 
to hope that the day when our houses will be 
lighted by the aid of the new medium, cannot 
be &r distant^ 

In tile m^time, the holders of gas shares need 
not fear any immediate depreciation of their pro- 
perty. The introduction of gas did not stamp 
out the cald^ manufacture, and we need not fear 
any wo^ "tesnlt as^ regards gas from the intro- 


duction of electricity. In Dr Siemens’ stove we 
poe a new and extonsivcj use for gas ; and the 
general advantages of cleanliness and economy in 
tlic use of gas-engines where a small amount of 
power is required, cause these motors to he in 
constant demand. In these and many other 
ways, the gas Companies will liold their own ; j 
hut we trust, in common with everybody else, 
that when they acknowledge that their monopoly 
is no longer threatened, they will see their way 
to reduce their prices. 

The curious arabesques produced on window- 
panes by frost have suggested to a French inventor 
a system of obtaining (lusigns for printed stuffs by 
crystallisation. He has made experiments with solu- 
tions of the sulphates of zinc, copper, iron, aluinina, 
and magnesia, with whie.li plates of glass went 
covered, and then allowed to dry slowly at different 
temperatures. The crystals thus deposited form 
a great variety of fanciful ligiires, flowers, feathers, 
stars, &c. Q’licsc may be lixcil by the addition of 
albumen or gelatine. If copper plate.s are used, 
the designs thus obtained may also he made per- 
iiiaiieiit by elcctrolyping. The great dilliculty is to 
obtain continuous patterns to be reproduced on the 
cylinders used for ]>riiiting ; hut that maybe, over- 
come by using cylindrical plates of copixir, and 
turning them on their axes while the evaporation 
is going on. The crystal lisiit ion is, however, fre- 
(piently irregular, aiul leaves blank spaces, which 
spoil the harmony of the design ; hut that defect 
will probably bo overcome by experience. It is 
not certain that tlie imdhod has yet l)C(*u practically 
employed ; hut Iho idea is ingenious, and will no 
doubt be evontiially turned to account. 

' A LOVE-RONG. 

Ik the ni^ht-tiuif, 0 bcloveJ, 

Whoa the wiiirl is in the pines, 

Anil lliD corii-fifcltls lie in darknis.s, 

While one lonely planet 
In the piilsin^: of niy lioart’s blood 
'There is music, for I hear, 

Tlirough the dark, broad wings beating 

Slowly, with the falling 3 "ear. I 

Fall the leaf, and rise the tempest, I 

It is ever Spring with thee ; I 

And the Winter of our wedding I 

Will be Summer-time to me. 

When the leaf is sere and golden, 

And the branches liarc and whito 
\Vith the rime of Winter, falling 
In the low-lit Autumn night, 

I am glad, as though the Spring-timo 
Shone o’er all the golden sky ; 

And 1 Wiitch the light sand running 
Through the hour-glass, merrily. 

0 beloved, when, above us, 

Eise dark clouds of gathering snow, 

And the keen, chill winds of Winter 
From the whitening uplands blow. 

All tlie long night, on my window, 

Will the fairy fingers move, 

Building for us bowers and grottoes, 

Lib with morning lights of love. 

Fall the leaf, and rise the tempest 
It is ever Spring with thco ; 

And the Winter *0? our wedding 
Will be Summer-time to mo. n. j, h. 
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Pi E A C II C 0 J\r B E il a 

The progress of civilisation in tlie countless islands 
of the Pacific has been c(jni])aralivc*ly slow — a fact 
due in great mcasin c to the extraordinary ignorance 
which prevails among even wtdl- in funned ]»cople 
as to the dimensions of those islands, the oxlont of 
the groups, and the gigantic field they oiler for 
commercial enteij[jrise of all kinds. Some day or 
other, perhaps in our own time - for the area ol 
coniinercc is getting wi<ler every year—llie wealth' 
of the archipelagoes which stud the Pacific w'ill l)t‘ 
appreciated by those holding the inoney-b?gs of 
Britain. At pnjsent, a iwoferoiitM* is «lecidedly 
shown for localities wliich, if belter known, do not 
in proportion to their size compare in i idles for an 
instant with the coral-gemmed groups to which 1 
allude. 

If the average British colduist and capitalist 
Las not since liis boyhoo^l’s days, when he may 
have dipped into (kiok’s Voyajt.'fj given a thought 
to the islands of the groat South Sea, oilier 
white men luve; and these idoneers of the j 
Pacific arc ch idly of their own stock --'English or j 
Ammieau. From some personal experience, I know ' 
a good deal about llicbe people ; and as in great 
measure tlieir douni as a class will bo scaled the 
moment systematic trading is introduced, it may 
be as well, now that a gleam of hope brigliLoiis the 
future of Polynesia owing to the cession of Fiji, to 
let the world know at least a little of perhaps us 
etrangc a class as the trading propensities of the 
Afiglo-Saxon have ever produced. 

From the Tuamotus in the east to the Carolines 
in the west, extend those vast clusters of islands 
which we cull Polynesia— the mountain-peaks 
of a submerged continent, or the atolls of coraline 
structure. To most people the very names of 
the groups arc unknown, and the general 
idea in England is, that they arc inhabited 
principally by a bloodthirsty race of inveterate 
oannilmls, ready, nay anxious to kill and devour 
the adventurous traveller directly he reaches their 
inhospitable shores. Yet on these islands, and 
surrounded by their dusky inhabitants, are the 


homes of the white ‘ beachcomber,* who as a rule 
would not barter the romance cd' his ^olus-life 
existence for a ducal palace in Jd^jyfair. Beach- 
comber is a word of American coinage. .IVimarily, 
it is applieil to a long wave rolling in from the 
ocean, and from this it has come to be applied to 
those whose occupation it is to pick up, as pirates 
or wreckers, whatever tlie^e long waves wash in 
to them. Xothiiig comes amiss to the so-called 
beachcomber ; he is outside of civilisation — is 
indeed a waif and stray not only on the ocean of 
life, blit on the broad South Pacific, and he is cer- 
tainly not above picking up those chance (Tiimh^ 
of the worlti around him which may be washed 
within the circle of liis opera! ions. 

In the majority of cases, the beach con ibor lias 
been a ^v'afaring man, who lias become weary of a 
life of bard work, with but scant remuneration, on 
board of whalers or trading craft ; and having 
landed from his vessel on one of the Pacific islands, 
ami becoming domesticated among the natives, he 
engages their services in some of the many Poly- 
nedan industries which arc so little known to the 
orld, but whicli 1 have no space to describe here. 
The beachcomber is in the main a wild rough 
fellow, but hospitable and generous, as men must 
be who have to do with the Sawaiori — or brown- 
coloured — race of Pulync&ians ; for these jieople 
abhor a mean man, and wil} not toleraic his 
society. Their motto is: ‘Disburse, divide; let 
your good fortune boil over in the direction of 
your friends; we are brothers — why should we not 
share with one another ?* 

Conscciucntly, these men are usually poor, yet 
of great power among the savage tribes with 
whom they choose to spend their days. Tlicy 
dictate terms to traders in dealing with llie natives 
for whatever they produce ; they arc great advisers 
of the chiefs*; they act as interpreter*?, and receive 
a commission for their trouble in the shape of 
* chain-lightning square gin * — a ghastly compound 
usually manufactured at Humbiirg-'tho sale of 
which Sir Arthur Gordon did his utmost to put 
a stop to while Lord High Commissioner of 
Western Polynesia. It must not be supposed j 
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that because J.he homes of the beachcomber arc 
in tlio tropics, that they are anything like 
the emaciated relics of Anglo-Indian humanity 
that one sees occasionally iii Tlath-chairs at Hath 
or Bournemouth. The glorious south-east trade- 
winds of the Pacific Ocean so moderate the 
sun’s ra 3 ’’s as to make one doubt the reading of 
the thermometor. The bcaclicombcr is therefore 
stalwart, smart, and lively ; and some of them can 
lift a kedge-anchor and carry two hundred cocoa- 
nuts or more upon their shoulders. As a rule, 
they can climb trees like apes, and divo for iisli 
to feed their families. They rarely, or never, wear 
sho(*s, hut go barefooted at all times on beaches • 
of sharp gravel and reefs of prickliest coral. | 
Beachcondjers generally marry native women and ' 
as a rule have large families. ’IMieir sons are i 
often like bronze statues ; and tlioir dmighlcis j 
arc models of beauty and strength. While it is 
true that their intellect is of a low order, and 
that they know little or nothing of ordinary ‘ 
morality,, as we understand it, it yet must he 
borne in mind that tho race of half-castes thus 
produced is likely to form a proiiiiiiciit factor in 
the future civilisation of Polyncria. 

In certain spots to tho north of the er[iiator, 
there is now springing up a race which will I 
unquestionably exercise in time a very powerful j 
influence on the destinies of tho Pacific. Tliis 
race is especially remarkable for superior intelli- 
gence ; for cnerg)^, patience and skill in naviga- 
tion, and for a faculty of ac(nr’ring all the 
mechanical arts. These people are the progcii}^ 
of European and American sailors by Japanese 
mothers, and in them arc to he found combined 
the leading elements of human success — that is 
to say, all the courage and adventurous spirit 
which distinguished their wild and roving fathers, 
mingled at the same time with the acuteness, 
ingenuity, and concentration of purpose which 
arc so eminently ^longolian and more particularly 
Japanese. 

The earliest Anglo-Saxons "who approached to 
the modern beachcombers w'ere escaped convicts 
from the penal settlements of New South Wales. 
Thus the brig Elim was wrecked oif the Fiji 
group about the year 1808, and the ex-convict 
passengers managing to reach the mainland, soon 
came to amicable terms with the cannibals they 
found there. The ElMa people had with them 
gunpowder, muskct-balls, and muskets, and a 
plentiful supply of each article; and having 
advanced the Fijians a considerable stage in 
the * noble art of war,’ they were soon regarded 
as superior beings, and invariably led tho tribes 
among whom they resided in the ceaseless 
internecine wars of Fiji in the days of man- 
eating. One Charley Savage particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in these affrays; but, as 
might be 69||>ected, he came at length to a violent 
and not nndeservod death* In fact, the record 
of the English pioneers of the Pacific, and especi* 
ally in Fiji, is not d^lcnlated to make one fond 


of one’s race ; for it is to tho hideous crimes of 
this abundant convict class, and tho very fliiu 
imitation of these crimes by succc-ssive genera- 
tions of natives, that wo owe tho deaths -murders, 
if 3 'ou will — of such men as Bishop Palteson ami 
Commodore Goodenough. The white man sowed 
the seed of had faith, licentiousness, and murder ; 
and while men have reaped the awful harvest. 

The British ship Antcloi}& was WTecke<l in tho 
year 17.0;5 on the Palao, or Pelew Islaiids, and tho 
islanJors treated our shipwrecked felloiv-country- 
men with every possible kindness and hospitality 
for a period of over four months ; hut so clFcctiial 
was the white man’s example during oven this 
short time, that these islanders are now regarded 
as simply so many piratical miscreants of the most 
infamous type. And not without reason ; for they 
have been known to attack European vessels that 
have become entangled among their slioals and 
mercilessly massacre Hicir crows. In some cases 
this wickedness of certain of Iho hcachcomhers has 
arisen from ill-treatment which tliey have experi- 
enced at the hands of strangers ; hut in most cases 
it is the result of the evil example of the worst 
variety of the modern racilic I'nlveulurcrs -the 
strolling scoundrels of the great South Sea, who 
make themselves at liome among the .simple- 
minded harhariaiis and instruct them In every 
kind of vice and depravity. 

The average beachcomber as lie exists at this 
hour cannot in common justice he classed wdlh tho 
men who have in llieir ‘black-binling’ -or niaii- 
.^stealing — cruises consiilcred cold-bloodod murder 
one of the branches of Ihcir business ; nor own 
with the presumjibl 3 ’’ more respectable ‘trader’ 
who so often disgraces Iho colour of his Srkin. Tho 
belter cla^^s of beachcombers are a unique set of 
men — • 

Wio have l)nrst all bonds of habit, 

And have waindered far away. 

On from island unto island, 

At the gateways of the da 3 '. 

At anyraic, that is the romantic side of their 
character, but one upon which, from my Pacific 
experience, I am not disposed to dwell too long. 
This is a practical ago, and however theoretically 
interesting the beachcomber and tho pirate may be 
regarded at a distance, if ho interferes with the 
progress of civilisation and commerce, the sooner 
wo SCO his services legitimately utilised, or his 
vocation gone, the better for the world at large. 

Just north of tho equator we find the Gilbert 
or Kingsmill group, inhabited by tho Tarapon 
race of Polynesians. These poor barbarous Kings- 
mill islanders lived in a condition of comparative 
respectability previous to their knowledge of 
Europeans. Though savage, they were at least 
sober, and they had a sort of code of laws ; but 
since runaway sailors from whale-ships have taught 
them that fearful art of making toddy from the 
cocoa-nut tree, they are incessantly drunk and 
perpetually fighting. These people are naturally 
of a good disposition^ affectionate to one another, 
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grateful to those who are kiiiil lo thoiii, tractable, 
iiigciiioiis, and industrious ; yet owing to the 
bad example of Kurojioans, it \vould bo difticnlL 
to find in any part of the worhl a more perfeet 
Pandemonium than the Kingsiuills presented not 
more than three years ago, and 1 fear no miracle 
in morals lias since Iranspiretl. 

A poor friend of mine, whose bones now rest 
not far from where the dome of the Mission 
Dolores marks the era of Spanish dominion in 
fair (kilifomia, asked an aged beachcomber on one 
of the Kingsmills liow he conld live among so 
degraded a race. ‘.All, sir,' was the reply, ‘you 
do not know these natives. AYlien we came 
among lliein, they were dilfercnt iiUogctlicr from 
what they are now ; and even now there is a great 
deal of good in them, more lliaii slpiingers can 
niidcrstaiid.* "What sliarc in Llui demoral isatiou of 
the Kingsiuill islanders the agc<l boachcomher 
admitted to, I do not know ; but in coinmoii fair- 
ness it Jiiusfc be paid lliat the permanent white 
residents never aj»i>roach in had example the 
infamous adventurers who literally roam all over 
the wide J'acific, seeking not only what llicy can 
tlevour, but what pco])lo they can tlcuiorali^o. 
Some of the beachcombiMS got so thoroughly 
acclinuitised and so deeply indoclrinati'd with 
the ideas of the savage races among Avliom tliey 
dwell, as to h(! sometimes apparently in doubt 
as to whether they had ever lived in the eivili-ed 
Avorld. Once in the Kingsmill grdiip 1 heard of a 
tra«ler a'^king one of lliesc white beaclieomhers as 
to the best W'ay of cooking crayfisli. sai<l 

he, ‘are in the habit of cooking them in an ovem 
of hot stones ; but white men mo.'lly like them 
boiled in a pot.' , 

Of stories about beachcombers there is j>()si- 
tivoly no end. Perlnips oiio of the host is that of 
raiiiu’hy Jhlly of Samoa, who was I'orn in the 
same village as John Paul . I ones, ainl who was in 
the habit *)f fleclaring ; ‘ Sir, 1 wouhhi’t go back 
to Pritain now, if you wore to give me a tliou- 
paiid a year ; and yet T w’ill say that wlion 
1 came here first, more than thirty vears ago, 
1 had a fashion of sitting on the stones by 
the sea-side of a night, and crying to iny.-?elf for 
the homo and friejids I shouhl never see again. | 
]3ut I know better now, and I Lave done witii this I 
many a year.’ Ihlly usecl to i(*lale liow when 
Commodore AVilkes’ exploring expedition vipited 
Samoa, he went on board the United States ship 
Vorpoiae tlressi*d in savage mats, and begged the 
Captain to take him away, 

‘ I don't want any men ; but what countryman 
are you i ' 

‘ A Scotcliman,' said the beachcomber. 

iWcll, tlien,’ ^aid the American, ‘ 1 guess I pity 
you more than a little. I cannot lake you nw'ay ; 
but hero 'a a shcath-knifo and a plug of James 
Itivcr Cavciidifsh, of which I make you a present. 
Had yon been sm American, I would have had 
you tied up lo the gangway, and have given you a 
dozen wdth the cat-o’-nine tails.' 

Billy asked the Captain to explain. 

‘Because,' retorted the Commander, ‘had you 
been a citizen of the United St^ites, I should have 
counted you a disgrace to humanity, for letting 
yourself rim wild among a lot of scalping savages. 
But seeing yon are a Britisher, and there is not room 
enough for you all in your overcrowded country, 
I pity you from the bottom of my heart— I dew ! ' 


AVlicix any systematic ctfort is made in the 
iulcrcsls of hunianity awd commerte to turn the 
vast resources of Polynesia to ])rofitablc account, 
tlie beachcoiiihers ^fiid their .dcsceiidanls will bo 
invaluablo in their w\ay ns guides and interpreters, 
and in their knowlodgcj of islands which in tlicin- 
sclves arc suvpas-iugly rich, hut of w'hicli the 
world in g(fiieral knows nothing. At present tlio 
beadicoini»ers may not he exactly an immiXed evil, 
but they certainly cumber the ground, and must 
sooner or later give jvay before w’cll org.drscd 
ofibrts (jf capital juiliciously directed, and thus 
leave a fjoe-wiiy for Kiiro])eaii civilisation. 


TJlIi J’OIITCNI* t 01^^ BKItTRAM OAKLEY. 

V/i JOHN' U. Il\R\VOOD. 

criAPTru VIII.-- oiioiiY, S[.i:ATirn>:, axd studge. 

-Mi:ssrs Croby, Sleathcr, and Stivli:.* had im- 
posing offices in Wc^itniin^^ter- SiraHord Place, 
S.W. -not loo remote from that tad window in 
AVhileliall Pala^’o whence Charles I., with the 
strange passive eoiirago which scenes the heirloom 
ofking^, stepped forth to die. Ainl let us liasteu 
to say, that \vlK*r'*vc*r contracts were made, or 
concesdons granted, or some filming jmosnectus 
sent abroad, from Pari'^ or Pekin to Peru, the 
names i)f those very tMiiinent civil engineers were 
likely to ]je resiM'ctfulIy mentioned. They were 
widely know’ll, largely advertised, had iniiiiiner- 
|*aljlc iioijs, at various degrees of temperature, 
in the coinmoreial fire, and ware repoitcd to be 
cunrmondy li.di, and on the liigli-roatl l.> the 
eoinlition of ndi il jduLocnits. The Jiea»l of the 
firm, Sir Ji»sfiu:i Cri'b}’-, M.P., was scddoni seen. 
Tho-c w’ho are lucky enough, or self-sacrificing 
enough, to he ^rciiihers eJ* Parliament, were of 
(Murs.5 lainiliar with llio sight of his h.ild head and 
grizzled wlinkers at PiLdlamy's, or knew Lis f|ueer 
old boll-crowned hat as he slumbered peacefully 
oil the back benclies while hot debate went on, 
iii"l before he was roused up lo w’alk into the 
lobby imd register his vote. Those wlio were so 
furtunatc as to dine with him at his palatial 
mansion in Pielgravia, or to he present at Lady 
(jlrohy's charming gan leu-parties at tlie Twdeken- 
hain villa, of course saw something of the pom- 
])0U3 old man, snuhhed by his daughters, leclured 
by Ids wife, timorously fond of siiulf, jiroud of his 
money, and leaving llio allairs of the firm to bis 
junior i>arln'*rs, Sleather and Stiidgo. 

The ofilces of Grohy, yb-ather, ami Studge Lava 
repeatedly Leon mistaken for tho=e of some depart- 
ment of Chivornmont. Dejmtalions, or bew'ildoied 
wretches wdth appointments to talk over a giicv- 
ance with some Deputy Ghiof Clerk of the Property 
1 ax, have blundered into that big hall, and refused 
to go out, so sure were they that the JSlate aleiic 
could have pai»l for all tliOoC Haring terra-colta 
tiles without and encaustic pavements within— 
that ^Munich glass in the window's — that lahyiiiitli 
of rooms, anJrproFusion of call-pipes. Yet was it 
a private place of business, ’as Ju’ivato as .a place 
can bo where half-a-<lozeii languages arc bi'ing 
jabbered redundantly in the vestibiiie, and cro\yd3 
are intriguing, imploring, persisting in craving 
for an interview — boon hard to get— wdth one of 
the partners. Amidst this crowil, on a certain 
day of that uncertain season— the raw, early 
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Bpring, ^vhen ^Nature seems not as yet to have 
deteniiiiicd wliotlier to pnsli on the coy vegetation 
of the liardy plants that herald the jocund year, 
or to go hack to the cohl death of winter — were 
Bcrtrain Oakley mild hij patron. Thera they 
were, jostled hy Jews, corpulent, oleaginous, witli 
bulky pocket-books bursting out of the breast- 
pockets of their tight coats ; elbowed by wiry 
Greeks, who at first sight iniglit have been taken 
for Hebrews of a loaner growth ; and mixed ii]> 
■with eager Goiinan and cynical French cajiitalisls; 
men of Manchester ; wiry, lank-haired Americans; 
and thick-set, bullet-headed men who looked as if 
they kinMV Avhat the inside of a deep cutting or 
half-made tunnel might resemble. 

There w(*re not wanting functionaries of some 
sort, porters, clerks, and the like, of higher or 
lower degree, to keep some sort of order among 
the motley mass of applicants for admission, and 
to winnow the handnil of good grain from the 
never-ending chaff. Some importunate persons 
got curt, aud even rude answers. Others w*ere 
juiliently hearkened to, and recommended to ]mt 
their statements into wiiltcn form. There were 
those who wore advised or periiiiltcd to wait ; 
and some — much ciivictl by the fretting outer 
herd— who got iminediale attention, and whofe>e 
claims for pj'ompt audience were shouted out 
th rough the brass mouth-pieces of india-rubber 
tubes, and hoarsely acknowledged througli the 
medium of the same serpentine apparatus. Among 
these last was Doctor Deiiibnin. 

‘Mr Sleathcr will be disengaged directly,* a 
clerk bad Faid ; and after twenty minutes’ waiting, 
a bebultoiied page came bustling up, like au 
iiiipalient little tug-steamer about to take a 
becalmed Australian clipjier-sbip in tow. 

‘Air Sleathcr is at liberty, sir— this way!* 
cried the panting page, hurrying off IJertram and 
his benefactor at a great as though there 

were a risk that Mr Sleather’s liberty should come 
to an cial before they should reach him, and 
the great high-pressure engine be at hot work again. 

On they went, u]i the wide stairs, crimson 
carpeted, along a corridor draped with moiistriuis 
mai>s, and into a small room, softly carpeted, 
luxuriously fuvnislud, but the walls of wdiich 
were hung with maps and charts ; and shelves 
and brackets heavy with geological spe^iimens, 
and sections of subinariiic cables, and odd little 
models that looked like tor’s for children, but 
were miniatures of bridge and viaduct and dock 
aud calluMlral, adapted to every taste. 

‘Be seated. Dr Denham,’ said Mr Sleathcr, 
standing up ior a iiionicnc, with the painful elforl 
„ of an iiiipcL-rcctly trained bear that tries to prop 
himself upon his bind-legs, and then sinking back 
into bis <leep arm-chair. ‘ I have got you here — 
let me sec ;* and the civil engineer nistled in his 
hand and glanced at a letter which he had selected 
from a pile of docketed letters. ‘Yes; here is your 
proposal. You come on behalf of— not your son, 
hey 

‘No ; a young friend in whose prospects I take 
an interest/ answered the doctor, with a kindly 
smile directed towards Bertram. ‘ Here ho is, and 
his name is Bertram Oakley.* 

‘And you couldn’t do- better for Ins prospects, 
sir, than you are doing ; troth, ye couLln’t,* said 
Mr Slc^ther, whoso ric% Milesian accent would 
assert itself, as with a heavily-ringed hand he 


stroked his brick-red whiskers. ‘The premium, 
doctor, lias been named to 3 'e 1 * 

‘It has/ returnc*d the doctor. ‘It is a high one ; 
hut* 

‘But think of the advantages/ interrupted Mr 
Sleather. ‘We have a finger' — he shook one of 
his as he spoke; and neither Bertram nor the 
doctor could help observing that it was, strictly 
speaking, coarse, long-nailed, and of dubious 
cleanliness — ‘ in every pie from Tipperary to Tibet. 
Our youngsters see the world, they do. It’s as 
good, or betlhcr than to be born with a silver 
spoon in one's mouth, to be articled to Groby, 
Sleathcr, aiul Studge.* 

‘ I can fully believe it, and will not cavil at the 
cost/ answered the doctor cheerily. ‘In two 
months, your letter mentioned, 1 think, Air 
Sleather, a vacancy may probably occur il* 

‘ Let me see/ said the Ilihcniian partner, con- 
sulting a memorandum-book that lay at liis clhow. 
‘Yanglian, Graham, Stoddart, Wilkins. Yes; 
Wilkins leaves us twenty-ninth proximo. Your 
young friend, if ye like, sir, may sign articles and 
fill his place. The cheque, 1 conclude, will he ’ 

‘TJic cheque shall be ready, and the lad,’ said 
the doctor, in his genial way. ‘And allow me 
to tell you, Mr Sleather, that you will find the’ 
latter, when you come to know him, the better 
of the two.* And as he spoke, he laid his hand 
on the bhoulder of Bertram, whose handsome face 
flushed crimson at the implied praise. 

‘Tiien we'll be grateful to ye for both benefits,' 
rcjoiiicul Mr Sle.ither, in his rich Limerick brogue; 
aud at that moment there was a pcuomplory, if 
respectful, lap-tapping of eager kiiindvles at the 
door, and av anxious-cyed clerk came in with 
a pile of papers awaiting signature. It was 
clearly time for Bertram and liis beiicfactor to 
g‘>- 

‘ Twciity-niulh prox. we'll expect ye/ said Mr 
Sleathcr as he gave tlircc fingers to the doctor, and 
a nod to I'ertrain ; and then called the next 
case, leaving liis late visitors to thread their way 
through th(j labyrinth of passages, and to slrugglc 
with the uj^ward flowing tide of fellow-creatuies 
that eiiCLimbered the stairs. 

‘ Signs of plenty of business, anyhow,’ said the 
doctor blithely, as they gained the hall ; and then 
no other word was spoken till both were seated in 
the doctor’s brougham and speeding homewards. 
Even at Blackston, Dr Denham had paid outlying 
visits in such a vehicle 4 but this was a smart new 
carriage, drawn by a fine young horse, a dark 
chestnut, of immense power, and not too dear to 
buy. ‘ lie ’ll do your work, doctor, and do it well, 
this many a year to come,’ the honest horse-dealer 
had said, after the veterinary surgeon had given 
his favourable report and the bargain was struck. 
‘Fact is' — this was confidentially said — ‘he WMuts 
M’ork. And if 1 could but have found a mutch 
for him, it would have been another fifty on to liis 
price.' 

On the way homeward then, Bertram caught 
liold of. the doctor's hand and clasped it between 
both of his. ‘ Where shall I find words to thank 
you, sir ! ' he said with a gulp. ‘Do not believe, 
if I am silent and awkw*ard, that 1 forget what 1 
owe you.' 

‘If you owe me anything, pay it to my girls, 
when 1 am not here to look after them/ leturnea 
the doctor, in that semi-Berious tone in which he 
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80 often spoke. * But, Bci train, lad, what say you 
to your new place of husiuess, eh, and your new 
employer ? * ^ 

* The place is a etirrlng one, full of life and 

occiipatitin to a degree beyond my li<jpos, and my 
deserts too, I fear,’ said Bertram, with a sort of 
modest enthusiasm that became him well. * But, 
as to Mr Sleather’ 

* Well, my boy,’ said his patron good-naturedly, 
as he noticed Bertram’s hesitation, 'I daresay he 
impressed you very much in the same manner 
that he did me. And I daresay that an oily 
humbug is necessary in some of these great firms. 
j^Ir Stndgc, I have heard, is the working-partner, 
and with him, I suspect, you will have most to do. 
You can be happy, I hope, Bertram, with these 
peopled 

‘ Jfappy and, I hope, useful too — thanks to you, 
dear sir,’ said Bertram ; and for an Knglish strip- 
ling, there was a good deal of grace, all unooii- 
Rcioiis, as well as a very genuine sincerity, in the 
saying of it. We Britons can scarcely bear to 
thank or be thanked. The more efi’usive races 
on tlic other side of the Channtd beat us hollow 
in both ; yel^ if their gratitude be more genuine 
or their hounty more spontaneous, coiiteiiipurary 
history must he sadly at fault. 

‘There, tliere ! ’ said the doctor. ‘ We must see 
about a lodging for you near your work. — And 
Bertram, would you mind pulling tluj check-string, 
and c.'iutioning Thomas not to rattle on at so tre- 


Richard Ilebcr, began with a siiiglg volume. He 
w'orked and, it must be •confessed, spent so indc- 
fiitigably that, as we are told, ‘ the new library at 
Ifodnct, which lie ^juilt only, a few years before 
bis death, was found to bo *11111 of books. His 
residence in London, when he died, was filled, like 
Magliabcthi’s at Florence, with books from top to 
bottom — every chair, every table containing piles 
of erudition. He had another Ikjuso in York 
Street laden from ground-lluor to attic with 
curious books, lie bail a library in High Street, 
Oxford ; an immense one in Palis ; another at 
Antwerp, Brussels, (Jhent, and at other places in 
the Low Conn tries ami in Germany.' Mr lleber 
was most liberal in lending his books to poor 
scliolars ; but was so enthusiastic a collector that 
lie had frefiiiently ten or twelve copies of the same 
work. Some idea of the extent of his libraries 
may be given by the fact, that at the sale after his 
death, the catalogue.-; formed five thick octavo 
volumes. 

The nucleus of the British Museum, fifty thou- 
sand volumc.s, was collected and pivseiitel to the 
nation hy Sir Han.s Sloanc. As the wisest china^ 
m.aniacs cuiiliiic thomsedves lo one styles whether 
it be Wedgowood dragon or old blue, and thereby 
increji.se the valine of their collections, .so too the 
Biblioiiianiacs may be divided into several distinct 
chic-ses. According lo Dibdin, ‘there arc the 
bluck-lulter men, tall mjiyists, uncut men, rough- 
(ulgc men, early EnglLli draiuatitts, ELcvirian 


mendous a pace? Going round the corner, he 
rIuwmI the lamp-post, ainl ju*-! now, nearly upset 
an old TrislniiJiu’s appl(?-stall. Peaccjible doctors 
mn^t not di.^port theiirselves in London streets 
after the manner of young Lord To.snoddy in the 
Iwjnhhhif JjVfjmiU* 

‘ Couldn’t hold the young hor.se,’ growled 
Thomas, over his beer, that evening — ‘couldn’t, 
if niy neck depended on it. Ami tlio governor 
wouldn’t have bought him if he’d not been green 
ill London wjiys.* 

A WORD OR TWO ABOUT BIBLIOAIANIA. 

Op all the forms which the pa-^sioii for collect- 
ing assumes, surely that of Bibliomania or book- 
hunting is the most innocent, most elevating 
in its tendencies, and — though tin* true Biblio- 
maniac would spurn the thought — in the end one 
of the best in vestments to which money may be 
put. Compared with the many ways in which 
gold is spent, it ia even economical ; and this is 
only one of many points which the book-collector 
can urge in its favour. If a piece of china, lace, 
or carved oak be valuable for its anthputy, much 
more so is a book which contains the compressed 
Gs.sencc of the thought and opinion of the age in 
which it was produced. 

Good society is, according to their dilferent 
lights, the aim of every rank ; and in one little 
room a man may surround himself with the noblest 
minds of those wlio have taken kingly rank in the 
empire of intellect. For him Shakspoare wrote, 
Milton sung, and Bacon and Newton toiled. The 
results of their labours lie clo^e to his hand, and 
he has but to resign himself to their influence, and 
earthly trouble and care will be soothed by their 
siren voices. 

Many of our largest public libraries owe tlieir 
birth to private individuMs, not a few of whom, like 


, briuidsiders, pasquiiuuh'is, old brown-calf men, 
rubici*<t.-;, Graiigeiites, and those who go in for 
vellum, old hiillads, and pla}'- bills.’ There is 
also u lower chi&s, called inch-rulers, innocent 
of knowing J.he contents of a volume, but to 
whom tlie breadth of the margin and the cxLeriial 
expjin.se of binding are ino.sl. significant, and who 
by these means could iiiotaiilly detect a renewed 
book. 

TJic art of renewing books is a most delicate one, 
and employs all the .skill of experienced workmen. 
When u.seil in a legitimate way, to preserve and 
enrich some valuable treasure-trove discovered in 
a latlired condition, a skilled workman applies 
with tender cure a bituminous solvent to its 
ragged edges, and literally incorporates — by a 
paper-making process — each mouldering page into 
a broad leaf of line strong paper. Tliis is termed 
‘enlarging,’ and is a lofty depaitinent in the art of 
binding. Then the once ragged fragment goes 
tlirougU the proce.ss of binding in Russia or 
calf, gilding, tooling, marbling, and takes its 
place as the pride of the book-shelf. When part 
of the Cottonian Library was burned in 1731, 
.some valuable manuscripts were by the inllucnce 
of the lire drawn into almost a solid ball. Some 
of those rescued were given over to the enlarger, 
and may be considered the brightest triiiiiiphs of 
the art. They may now be seen at the British 
Museum. 

But there are other processes of renewing which 
are scarcely so honourable, namely, the manufacture 
of rare or fearly ediliou.s of old authors. Tliis 
is done hy staining the pap^r, imitating closely tlie 
decorated capitals, and reprinting accurately all 
defects. The production of Firet Folio Shak- 
spearos has been a profitable piece of business. 
I’aris ia the centre of the renewing trade, tliough 
it is also practised to a small extent in England. 
Apropos of renewing, many collectors scorn its 
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aid, and will #‘nly purchase imperfect copies. At 
a larjje book-sale where many mutilated volumes 
had Bold very well, one lot found very languid 
bidders ; on which, the auttioiieer exclaimed : 
•Only tliirty pounds offeied for tliis valuable book, 
gentlemen, a most curious book, and quite imper- 
fect.' At another auction at the beginning of the 
eentury, an original edition of Boccaccio, printed in 
Venice, and of wliicli IIkmc W'cro only known to be 
two copies ill existence, was sold for two ihousjind 
two hundred and sixty fioiuids; and a Didot 
Horace brought one hundred and forty pounds. 

Many books are undated, their age being decided 
by the quaint conceits of the old printers. Gcsncr’s 
Bihliolhcca had nnmcroiis frogs and ladi»oles im- 
printed on its pages, the printer's name, meaning a 
frog, being Latinised into Chri^topherus Eros- 
lioveriis. VaiTo’s Qnrc Ejiant, ]niiit(Ml at Hurt, is 
adorned with woodcuts of portly bt'ars and their 
clumsy cubs, to immortalise the iirintcr, Joannis 
Bcarw'ont, So too a book i>.'’Uing from the press 
of Gryphius of Lyons, begins and cuds wdth elli- 
gies of portentous-looking griilins. The device of 
Michael and Bliilip Lenoir is a jet-black shi(d<l, 
with an •Ethiopian for crest, ami Negroes for 
Biipporters. Apicariiis has a bear robbing a bces*- 
nest in a hollow tree. But most valuable of all, 
Asccneius has an accurate roiiroseiitalmn of the 
printing press used at that period, eveiy nail .and 
screw being faithfully delineated, and a burly 
compositor setting up the type. 

Sometimes books owe their fame and value to* 
particular mislakes. A celebrated Elzevir Cc’w 
of 163.') is know’ll by iiage l-!0 being printed 13?., 
none other being gonuiiic o<litior.s. Jloiv defective 
most editions of the classics are, mfiy bo guessed 
by the gi’oat value assigned to Didot’s Vmjil and 
the Horace of Eoulis, said to be the only editions 
extant free from error. They have both been 
admirably copied by Baskerville of Birmingham. 

The odd blunders as w^ell as verbal eccentricities 
appearing in dillcrcnt editions of the Bible are 
too iiunieroiis to mention. A wpll'kiiow’'n spcci-- 
men is ‘ the Breeches Bible,* so called because the 
aprons of Adam and Eve are in it so designated. 
The Vulgate is^ued by Sixtus V. is of immense 
value ill consemieiuo of its numerous blunders. 
The story of the .German wdfe who altered the 
type in the passage declaring her liushatul Bhonld 
be lier lord (Jhrr), to make him her J'ool {Narr), 
wants confirmation. 

The titles of books are somelimes amusingly 
misleading. Vurky's Dir irmaft have caused acute 
disappointment to the searchers for •something 
light and amusing,* it being one of our tougliest 
books on grammar, enlivened by Latin explana- 
tions. When Urban Bees W’as iirst jiublished, it 
was purchased by many an enthusiastic apiarian. 
It is a biography of celebrated men who nour- 
ished under the pontificate of Urban II., wdiosc 
family device was a liee. When Mr Buskin 
conceived the noble idea of reconciling the differ- 
ences of Protestants and Papists by hii^owii unaided 
genius, ho published pamphlet On the Construc- 
tion of Sheepfolds, It had a great run among the 
moorland larmcrs, hut was more provocative of 
profanity than piety. ’ Edgew’orth’s Essay on Irish 
Bulls proved, as an investment, a dead loss to 
breeders. M^Ewen on the Types (of Ghristianity) 
was at a book-sale warmly contested for by a bariy 
Scottish fanner aud a journeyman printer. It feu { 


to the farmer, wdio W’as greatly chagrined to lind 
that he had bought a hook of sermons instead of, 
as lie expressed it, a ‘book upon tups' (Scottice 
rams). The printer was therciipoii oftVred the 
book at his last bid ; but having become by this 
lime cognisant of its contents, naturally declined to 
purclnwe. 

The man who is ambitious to found a large 
library, will soon discover it is the W’ork of years, 
and requires cinlless patience and acuteness, even 
if .supportcil by .an inexhaustible purse. Eive tlioii- 
sand st.imlar.1 w'orks may be quickly obtained ; 
and even ten or lifteen tlmiisand, if he be very mis- 
cellaneous ill his l.asles ; but after that the increase 
is very slow^, the more so if he incline to early 
C'litioiis of r.iro books, ‘ Woo bi^tido,* says 
Dihlin, ‘the young Bibliomaniac wlio sets Jiis 
he.art upon Breton’s VlourUh upon Faujck^ and 
Pleasant Joyes of an Idle JL or upon IVorkcs of 
a Young /!'///, trussed up vjilh a Fardrll of Prettic 
Fancies, Threescore guineas shall liardly fetch 
those black-letter rarities from the pigeon-holes 
of Mr Thorpe.' Still he em*i)ur.agi:s the young 
collector by intimaling that Tim Jtavisht Soul and 
the Pd usscd ll'eapcr may be obtained for liftecMi 
lioumls. Those who long for such rarities as The 
Trniple of ClaSy Lodge's Xidlle for Nice E'osf's, The 
Book of Siigls of ArmeSj by Oliristcme of Pisa, or 
Caxtoii’s PihjriWfvje of fhe Soukj will have many 
a weary hunt, and probably be. disajipointed in the 
cud. 

•SI rang'' as it may .appear, there is actu.'iily a 
class of collecLors w’ho make it their boast tlmt 
they care only lor the outside rninutim of a book. 
The ‘out^'ider,* e.s he may he called, is one who 
denies to orflinary readers of hooks the merit of 
having Jiny pnqier knowledge of them. ‘ He know 
anylhing of books ^ Why, bless you, he knoivs 
iiolliing of them except perhaps the inside ! * But 
thi.s type of collector is very scarce, and is perhaj).'*, 
in the prejmliccs attributed to him, more pinned 
agaiast than Binning., 

Bouk-col lectors arc occa^^ioiiall}’ • .generous in 
allowing less favoured brethren the use of their 
stores. A Kideiidid cxfimple of this liberality w’as 
the kingly liearted man wdio, for the sake of his 
friends as w’ell as himself, hail liis books Ktamped, 
‘Joannis Grollieri ct ainicorum.' 

The most acute form of the mania is rc.aclied 
w'hcii du])Ucale .and triplicate copies are purchased. 
Before this, every book was ‘ .absolutely necessary ;' 
now, the disease is plainly apparent both to the 
victim and his friends. Tlic type of the old 
collector of ancient literature is p.ainted wdth such 
an accurate and loving touch by Sir Walter Scott 
in the ch.aractcr of his .antiquary Monkbarns, 
that w’c suspect a fellow-feeling has been the 
cause of such clear insight. Listen to the old 
man gloating over his treasures : ‘ See this buinlle 
of ballads, not one of them later than 1700, and 
some a huiidrcMl years older. I wheedled an old 
w'oman out of these, who loved them better than 
her ps.alni-hook. Tobacco, sir, and snuff, and 
the Complete Sijrerij were the equivalent ! For 
that mutilated copy of the Complaynt of Scotland^ 
I sat out the drinking of two dozen bottles of 
strong ale with the late learned proprietor, who 
in gratitude bequeathed it to me. These little 
Elzevirs are the memoranda and trophies of many 
a w’alk by night and morning through the Cow- 
gate, the Canongate, the Bow, St Mary's Wynd— 
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wlierevcr, in fine, there were to he found hrokers 
and IrokerF, tlioso laiseellaueoiis dcaler.-j in things 
rare and cui-ioiis.* 

In ‘Snufly Davie/ whom Oldhuck reverenced 
for Ills sncccssful bargaining in the objects of 
tlieir mutual idolatry, we Inivc the iiietnro of 
the Bibliomaniac who not only has a ‘scent like 
a lioimd* for black-letter, but even manages to 
make money out of his transactions. Among 
other things, ho jmrehased the Game of Chr'ns 
of 1474- the tirst book printed in England by 
('axton-' at a book-f;lall in Holland for twopence. 
Its successive rises in ]>rice arc tliiw portrayed: 
‘“He sold it to Osborne for twenty ]>ounds, and as 
many books as came to twenty jionnds more. 
Osbonie resold this inimitable windfall to Dr 
Askew for sixty guineas. At Dr Askew’s sale, 
tills inestimable treasure blazed forth in its full 
values and was ])urcha.sed by Iloyalty itself for one 
linudn'd and seventy pounds ! — Could a copy now 
occur, Lord only knows,” «*jaculatcd Oldbuck, with 
a deei) sigh and lifted-ii]* hands— “Lord only 
knows what would be its ranscmi; and yet it was 
originally secured, by skill and research, for the 
ea^y eipiivalont of twopem-e slevliiig! Happy, 
tlirice ln])py, SiiuHy Davie ! — amt blessed were the 
times when tliy industry could be so rewarded!”’ 

.JOHN JIARLE!l’\S MAllRIACE. 

IX TWO cTiAriiius.— ciiArnm i. 

Tr was blowing a strong south-easter one November 
morning in 18.") , as J landed at Long V/barf, San 
Draiicisco, from the storo'^bip, lying out in the 
fttrciam, of which 1 then had charge*. 1 had not 
proceeded many ste])s towards Montgomery Street, 
the prineij^al business thoroughlare of the city, 
when a heavy hand was laid oii my slnmlder, and 
I rccogiii-iod the cheery voice of John Harley, 
the moot intimate friend 1 had made since my 
iiirival in Hilifornia, some sixteen months before. 

‘ The very man, Ingram, th.at T wanted to sec! I 
only arrived from Stockton half an hour ago, and 
was just coming olT to your old tub, to bring you 
on .diore ; for 1 want yonr advice and assistance, 
and that immediately. The baniuc AlhcH Alim 
is to be sold at auction to-day at one o’clock ; and 
as I hear slie is a fine vessel, I wish you to come 
and look at her ; and if you think W'ell of it, I 
will bid up to a reasonable figure, more par- 
ticularly if you will take command of her, and | 
take again to the high seas, instead of burying 
yourself in a «toreRliip.' 

* You bny a ship, Harley ! Surely, with j'oiir 
mining claims and city-lots, you mu.it have quite 
enough on your hands,’ said I, in some surprise. 

‘ I have nothing of the sort ; for I have sold 
out everything but tliOv Caboose and lot in Happy 
Valley, which, in consideration of the Bum of one 
dollar to me in hand paid, I shall bargain, sell, 
and convey to Mrs Sullivan, who nursed me so 
well some months ago. Her husband, you know, 
was shot in a gambling-house ; and she is left wdth 
three children ; though, by the way, I think she 
is better without him, the reckless drunken fellow ! 
Come. I want some breakfast ; and then we will 


go and look at the vessel, and I’ll tell you all ray 
plans,’ , • 

John Harley was an Englishman of independent 
means. Ifis lather being a wealthy man, who had 
no other child, bad on his coming of age settled a 
liberal income upon him. Whilst making a tour 
ill the United Slatc-s, curiosity and a love of new 
scenes and adventures had drawn Harley to the 
Far West El D.aado, without any notion then , of 
gain. Calcliing, however, the uiiivcr.sal fever of 
enlerpriso raging around Ijim, he had pecuniarily 
interested himself in several undertaking.'?. 

rersonally, he wa'? a sLiiUingly handsome man, 
of about twimty-fonr years of age. Genial in 
manners, well informed, and generous to a fault, 
he made friends wherever In* went. In dress he 
wa.s a marked man, in that /hen land of blue 
woollen shirts and red sadies. He and I had 
visited the mines in the early part of the year ; 
but even in that rough region he wa^ always 
neatly and tastefully attired, a.s much so as if he 
had been in the streets of Jjondon ; and this 
peculiarity had obtained for bim the sobriquet of 
‘ i3re.<sy ITarlcy.’ In those days, a well-dres.?e‘l 
inaiii was g<*nerally taken to be a profcs.*«ional 
gambler; but bis frank, opcm, and jovial manners 
prevented any such mi^.ipprehcn.?ioii witli regard to 
liiiii. I had loft him some months before in the 
Southern mines, where ho invested Fome hundred.^ 
of ])ounds ill mining (daims, ami between which 
ami Sun Francisco he pretty equally divided his 
time, and lieiiig tolerably shrewd, he had been 
mostly .successful in hi.s veiitiiiv'?. Since we bad 
l>ai*ted, 1 had made a trip to the Sandwich Islands, 
where my vc.sscl -in which I had one- third 
interest -l>eing unfortunately wrecked, I returned 
to San Francisco almost 2 )eiinilc.s.R, and was glad 
to lake charge of a Hour .Rtore.ship belonging to 
my bile co-owiier.s of tlic lost vesseL 

During my absence, Harley made the acquaint- 
ance of Herr Ytan Dii.'jcjii, a Dutch inorchaul from 
Batavia (the chief town of the island of .Java\ xvho 
had come thence in a vessel of liis own. Ho was 
acconqwiiefl by bis niece, the daughter of his 
deceased brother and iiartnor, a sca-voyage having 
been recommended for her by her medical advisers. 
Two months of their society liad yiroveil suHicient to 
Fettle the matter, so iar as John Harley was con- 
cerned ; and the young lady, on her dejjarlure for 
home, had taken John’s daguerreotype ami a piece 
of his hair inclosed in a gold locket, as a souvenir 
of her English lover. The uncle would hear of 
no engagement without her mother’s consent ; but 
Hurley liatl promised as soon as be could wind up 
bis Californian interests, to follow them to Batavia 
and endeavour to obtain that consent. 

All of tbw he related to me at breakfast, and 
a great deal more which is not worth repeating, 
lovcr-s’ rhapsodies being really interesting only to 
themselves. I learned, however, from him that Miss 
Yan Dnsen’s mother was an Englishwoman, whoso 
husband having retired from tlie comiiiaud of one 
of tho famous Dutch East Indianian lino, had 
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become a merchant m Batavia, and had there died, 
leaving a widely and this pne dangliter. 

At the time of which I write, Eiij^lish ships in 
California were sold very iroq,u(*iitly at extremely 
low prices. Deserted by their crews, and not 
nnfrcqncntly by their captains also, tl*c ship?' 
w’ere sacrificed often for less than one-fourth of 
their value, when sold at sheriff’s sale, to defray 
the indebtedness incurred since their arrival. 
Availing himself of these circumstances, Harley 
desired to make soinethinjg out of his trip to 
Batavia, the more so as there was no other way 
of getting thither without tedious and trying 
delay. After our inspection, therefore, he pur- 
chased the ship at the auction for a sum equivalent 
to about one thousand pounds. 

A more thorough examination of the Albert AU(‘)i 
than time liad permitted, proved that lie, with 
his usual good fortune, had made an excel lout 
bargain. It was fortunate that a clear week of 
fine weather followed tlic south-easier of the day 
of her purchase. In that week we got her lopsiiles 
and decks calked, bought two or three necessary 
sails and running-gear, land took in stores, ballast, 
and other requisites. Indeed, no time was lost, 
for Harley was most anxious to got off. Using 
every expedition, find shipping a scant ctcw of 
Lascars, which economy as to numbers was justified 
by the almost certainty of a fair wind the whole 
way, with first the north-east trade, and then the 
north-e.ast monsoon, we left San Francisco early 
in December ; two mates, three passengers, Harley 
and myself, being the only white men on hoanl. 
Harley's intention was to go first to Singapore 
in ballast, and then either freight the ship, or even 
sell her if a good market could be found there 
for a vessel of her class. ‘ 

Of our passage, as being without any noteworthy 
incident, it is enough to say that, with remarkably 
fine weather, it was pleasant till almost the last 
day ; that it was rapid, from favourable wimis and 
a last vessel in excellent sailing trim, and that on 
the thirty-ninth day we anchored in Singapore 
Roads. \Ve missed our Christmas Day by dropping 
one day on crossing the one hundred anil eightieth 
meridian of longitude, so that wc skipped from the 
twenty-fourth of December to the twenty-sixth. 
On the latter day, we ate our plumpudding and 
mince-pies, and drank the health of those dear ones 
in North and South Britain, who were doubtless 
fast asleep in their beds as wc sat at table. Nor did 
we forget old friends on the last day of the year ; 
but talked of aiild lang syne till past midnight, 
and with our one solitary bell rang the new year 
ill with an expenditure of a dozen blue-lights. 

'Within two days of our arrival at Singapore, a 
tolerably good charter was obtained for the Albert 
Alkn to proceed to Java, and return, which would 
probably take about two months. Our charterer, 
a shrewd Portuguese trader there, put a supercargo 
on Wrd to look after his interests ; and as he ivas 
uigent for our departure, and as Harley was not 
less so, on the sixth day from our dropping our 
anchor, we again weighed and sailed Jor Batavia, 
where, after a somewhat prolonged passage, we 
scdely arrived. 

The anchor had hardly reached the bottom, ere 
Harley would have shoved off in a shore-boat for 
the landing, but tliat I had to check him till the 
usual port regnlatioiis had been complied with ; a 
taiea^of which would have involved him in great 


trouble and expense. A full hour and a half wae 
he fuming aiul fretting before, all the forms 
liaving been gone through, he left ns, waving his 
hat, and urging the boatmen to renewed exertions, 
in bis haste to get to Mr "Van Dusen’s offices. 

Kverylhing seemed so far to favour Harley’s 
hopes. Mr Van Diisen took him home with him 
some miles from the town ; and the same evening 
he was made acquainted with Miss Susette Van 
Dusen’s mother. This was on the Monday ; and 
on the Thursday I was to sail fr)r Surabaya in the 
, Albert Allen, to get her cargo, and would touch at 
I Bit avia on my Tetiini vo^mge to Singapore. In 
view of iny si)eedy departure, the next morning I 
received an invitation to dine with Mr Van Dusen 
on the following day, together with an apology for 
I the consequent shortness of the invitation, which 
was of course scut out of complimeiiL to Harley, 
w’ho had mentioned me as a most intimate 
friend. 

At Mr Van Dusen’s T met his sistcr-iii-law Mrs 
Van Dusen, and her daughter; and certainly a 
more charming girl it had seldom been my lot to 
sec. Harley informed me that the letters and 
references as to liis st.amling and character, which 
had been forwanled to liim by liis father, to 
Singapore, logi‘llier wdlli introductory letters to- 
gentlemen in Batavia, bad been perfectly satisfac- 
tory to both I^liss Van Diisen’s uncle and mother ; 
that the consent of the latter had been given, 
and the marriage he hoped would take place in 
about a month. 

' On the 12tli day of March, 1 returned from 
Surabaya to Batavia with a full cargo for Singa- 
pore; and as Harley wais to be married tlic next 
morning, I would bo able to attend as best-man 
to my friend," and sail the same evening fur my 
destination. 

Very beautiful looked Susette in her bridal 
dress ; and supronudy happy was Harley as they 
.stood before the clergyman and were joiiietl in the 
bonds of matrimony. A most tasteful dejeuner 
was laid out at Airs Van Duseii’s pretty country 
resi<ience ; ainl at two o’clock I tCok my leave, 
liaving some .ship’s business to transact before, 
.sailing. The muvly married jjair w'cre to leave 
in the cool of the evening for another hoii.se of 
Mrs A’’an Diiscn’.««, on a plantation fourteen miles 
tlistant, there to pass the first few days of the 
honeymoon. 

It was nearly sunset before I had concluded all 
the ship’s business and returned on board. Every- 
thing was in readiness for sailing, so that os soon 
as I got oil board, 1 gave orders to get undcr-weigh. 
Just us the windlass was manned, a note from 
Harley was brought olF in a shore-boat. I opened 
it, and was completely astounded at its contents : 

* Don't trip your anclioi till I come. I am going 
with you. Take my traps on board. 

J. S. Harley.' 

The scrawl wa.s hardly lemble, but it was still 
unquestionably Harlev’s handwriting. For an 
instant the wild idea unshed across me that it was 
I xmsibly a practical * joke. But then I knew that 
he was not the man to play any such ; and even 
if ho were, a few hours after marriage would 
hardly be the time even the most practical joker 
would choose to indulge in such a propensity. 

I looked into the boat ; and there were trunks,, 
bags, and desks in the greatest disorder, evidentljr 
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Imrried olf without picking or care. The mau in from him all the attendant circumstances. Inti- 
chnr<»e only knew that they came down in a mate as I had been with Harley, b merely knew 
wagon and were sent olf in his boat, and that I from him that he did not remember his mother, as 
was to grant a i*eceipt for them, ahe had tlied when ho was an injant j and that he 

For some little time I racked iny hraiii in a | had been brought u^ by anotlier lady till ho went 
vain attempt to guess at some clue to this extra- ; to school. ^ On his family matters, he had always 
onlinarv circumstance, I tlicn took the spyglass, ! been somewhat reticent ‘I liml a letter from iny 
and looking towards the shore, saw Harley coming ' father,’ or, ‘T must write to my father by this mail,' 
off to tlie ship in anollicr bo.at. In a few minutes was gener.illy all the reference he imulc to the 
more he sprang over the side, looking like a iniiu subject of his home belongings; so that 1 was as 
bereft of liis scnso.s. Throwing a muuber of small totidly unprepared for the infonnation ho gave ftie 
silver coins into the boat, bo just looked at me , now of his anlccedcnts, ks I had been for that con- 
wihlly for an instant, saying:' ‘(let under-weigli | nected with llie unhappy, miserable events of the 
as soon as you can, Ingram and hurried down day. 

the eoinpanion stairway. _ — 

I followed, to tell hmi to go into my cabin, as S P I I) E R-S 11 0 W E R S. 

ilui one lie Lad occiijned M’as ill led with car^'o; 

but. lie had already f»omi into mine and bolted the Lv 1835- if iny memory bo not at fanlt— there 
door ; and in answer to my knock only replied : was a remarkably iine annular eclipse of the sun 
‘Come clown alter yon have j'ot a I'ood oiling.' visible in Knglancl, which I, then a very small 

As soon as 1 had got tho ship well outside, which boy, was, among others, watching with sonic fear 
was quite two hours, during which time I could and much wonder. When the obscuring moon 

not leave the deck, I went down again ; and after had begun to pass from the sun’s dUc, and 

knocking two or three times, Harley unbolted Ibe the partial darlniess was disappearing, one of 
door, lie was pacing np and down just three steps | the older spectators remarked : ‘Now, after this 

each way. Jlis face was deadly pale, with an | there shouhl b (5 a shower of feather^.' Why 

occa'^ional flushiiig over for a minute or so, as h.* ; ho had such an expectation, he did not say ; 
clenched hi.*; hands and seemed almost ill a convul- ' but as ‘showers of leathers* are ns proverbial 
sion. 1 did not speak. I knew not what to say. * as showers of frogs and li.di, and may, when 
T tc)(d< his hand for an instant, and pressed it. He \ really understood, have as much foundation iu 
drew his away hastily, and continued his walk to • fact as the best authenticated of these other 
and fro. Then ho spoke. * They tell ns th.orc is a ‘ atmospheric wonders, ^ I propose to describe a 
(lod. IIow could Ife in mercy allow this?' Jfe | •shower of feathers whicli it was once my luck to 
struck his forehead, and sank on to tho little ' witno-^s ; only tho shower was not really a shower 
sofa. ; of feathers— though the falling material ch>sely 

Again 1 took his hand, ‘(^ilm yourself, Tlarlcy. ' resembled these light bodies— nor a shower of 
Wliatevcr may have happened, bear it like a man I snow, but a sfiower of gossamer spiders. lJut first 
— like tlic man I know you to be.* I let me refer to a few notable spider-showers ol the 

‘Ingram,* he said, ‘I came out of the house with , J>a.■^t ; also to some of the questionable inlcrcuces 
you to see you olf to-day, when yoii j that liavc been drawn in regard to these spiders. 

Van llusen ; and if 3 ’ou remember, after you hid j All who have rca'l While’s Ifintmj of Selborne 
Susette good-bye, she went up-slairs. I have not j will recollect his description of the gossamer- 
seen her since. 1 shall never see her again — I showers which he liad observed, one of which 
never ca7i see her jigainl* continued for nearly a wdiole 1 U 13 ', and where the 

He paused ; and it Hashed acros.s me that he had go.'a.-samur was descending from a surprising height; 
made some di.scovory as to his wiIVs conduct or for when one gentleman tiscended a hill near at 
ciiaractcr which had at once made him determine hand, some three hundred feet high, he found that 
to leave her. Possibly the cxpre.ssion of iny tell- the. gossamers were descending from a region in 
tale countenance indicated soiuetliiug of thi.«i, for the atmosphere that was still beyond the reach 
lie. looked up at me suddenly. of his gaze. These gossamer-showers are great 

‘Poor, poor Susette! how can she bear this ! She mysteries, and once seen cannot be forgotten ; for 
will think me a scoundrel ; and oh ! that is hard to the air on these occasions becomes literally crowded 
bear. Put better even that, than that she should with tiny parachutes, composed of a few threads 
know what I know; that which her mother dare of almost invisible gossamer, each of the para- 
not, camioL tell her. — Ingram !* said he, starting chutes being occupied b)' a Lilliputian aeronaut, 
up; ‘1 have married iny siskr — inirown niotbePs in the shape of a very small but active spider. 
chUd!* * Whence tlieso aerial creatures come, or whither 

‘Good heavens ! Harley ; do not say that. It they go, remains so far to be discovered ; but it 
cannot be. Some misconception of something you seems clear that somehow they have learned the 
have heard.’ navigation of the trackless region overhead which 

‘ There is no misconception. I made the dis- we call our atmosphere. Dr Martin Lister iiained 
covery ten minutes after you quitted Mrs Van this aerial spider * the bird,* from the facility with 
Dusen’s. I am her son ; though she knew it not, which it can traverse the air ; and upon one 
till I showed her a iiiiiiiatnre of my father when occasion, when he observed a shower of them in 


he was young.* 


York city, he ascended to the top of the Minster, 


Thank God for his mercy, Harley, that you and found that even there they w’cre descending 


were not later in making the discovery.* 


from some region above that elevateil stand-point. 


He paused for some seconds, and then replied : ' Mr Darwin, another observer of spidcr-sh owners, 
* That is true. It was wicked to doubt His I describes one which ho saw in Ii33^» ? 


me^^;.* board the Beadle, at the mouU of tlio La Plata 

He seemed calmer now ; and gradually I gathered River, when the vessel was some sixty miles from 
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land ; and lie possibly was the first to notice that 
each parachme of Rosj^aincr carried a spider 
aeronaut ; for he noticed them not only arrive on 
board tlic ship, but he also saw them rcproilucc 
a new ]»jircichiite, nml on this frail bark launch 
foilh again ‘on the bosom of the palpitating 
air/ 

It is a common notion, when a spidcr-web crosses 
one's face in a sumnuir evening, that it is tlie web 
of the gossamer spider ; but this wants correction. 
Some of these threads may be the gossamer spider’s 
W’ork, but most of them are the cables of other 
epccies. Almost all spiders leave a cable behind 
as they travel from point to point, or swing them- 
Belvus from hraiich to branch. The common 
geometric sjiidcr (Epcira diademi) generally, I 
might almost say invariably, loaves a thread in 
its track ; and it is more frequently the threads of 
this and kindred spiders which haunt trees, hedges, | 
&c., and so frequently tickle our noses in ««hady i 
lanes. The epeira too can shoot out lines with as 
much facility as the gossamer spider. One day, 
when bedding an epeira susjiciidcd to my finger by 
its cable, it disaiipeared as if by magic. To 
discover its modus operaml% I tried another in 
bright sunlight, and observed that while it was 
banging thus suspended, and pcrlectly motionless, 
it was shooting out threads iu various directions. 
These threads lloated on, spreading ou.t into three 
or four radii, and covering about sixty degrees, but 
all in a common direction. At length one came 
in contact witli a post, and adhered to it. As soon 
as the spider found that one of the cables bad 
found an nncliorago, it cut the one by uliicli 1 bedd 
it captive, ran up thifs cable of licpe, and regained 
its liberty. 

The epdra spreads its beautiful 's])irals from 
twig to twig on the outside. Ileneatli lliesc snares, 
those of the common house-spider (yl ranrn donus- 
tka) may be found, where possibly this species is 
taking its summer^s outing ; and deeper among the 
branches still, another siiiall spider can be seen | 
in greater numbers than cither of these two I 
kinds. 1 have not been able to identify its 
Bpecios, though it is jnohably the same as that 
which Leigh Hunt observed at play, for I have 
Been it playing with its young ones as a cat plays 
with her kittens. The peculiarity of this 8])idcr is 
its family of fifty or sixty young ones, which it ’ 
carefully rears, provides for, and educates. Its 
bouse, not unlike that of the ‘ old lady who lived 
in a shoe,’ may be called Gothic, and is roofed 
generally with a sloping waterproof leaf of holly 
or kindred evergreen. In this mansion arc lodged 
several ecoro of young ones ; while from its 
front an irregular web extends for several inches 
around. This web is not a snare which fastens, 
but a maze which confuses the prey. When 
A fly falls in, and is rapidly buzzing its way 
through it, the spider, directed by the vibrations 
of the web, rushes upon the confused insect^ and 
paralyses its wings and limbs by smearing them 
over with a glutinous secretion. As soon as the 
captive is securely manacled, the wily spider ven- 
tures to give it the coicp ds grdee with its poison- 
fangs. While all this is proceeding, the young 
fanuly come running out of their domicile to 
watch the contest; and as soon the fly is 
po'vcrless to harm them with blow' from wings 
or limbs, they duster round its body so dosely, 
seizing upon, every point of vantage, that a large 


blue-bottle becomes completely hidden as they 
swarm over it, AVheii the family is thus dining, 
so still and quiet are they, that they give the 
observer, at first sight, the impression that he is 
looking upon an unripe rasj»bcrry which has 
dropped into the web, the small globular bodies, 
packed closely together, so exactly resemldc the 
uiiri])e seeds of this fruit. 

I'lieu there are wandering or wolf-spiders enough 
in our fields to account for the network of webs 
that a dewy morning reveals. The Avebs arc tlicre, 
(low or no dew; but Avhen covered with dew or 
hoar-frost, they arc revealed to every eye. The 
female Avolf-s])idcr {Aranm viatica) may be found 
about Ihc end ol Junii carrying a spbeiical bag as 
big as herself, which is full of young Avolf-spi'lcr 
eggs. ’Jliese are hatched about J uly ; and when 
we consider that each individual spider begins to 
travel on its own behoof, and invariably leaves a 
thread in its track, it is not very remarkable that 
every dewy moniing in autumn should reveal 
jiastures covered with sparkling spider-silk; .and 
' it may b(^ these wanderers, and not the gossamer 
spider, Avhich give our fields this a]»poaraiicc. I 
liave seen, when looking across a pastiirii towards 
the declining snn, a streak of sunlight rellectcd 
from these webs, which reminded me of a rainboAV, 
and this prismatic streak moved mi as 1 walkcvl 
.along. This convinced me tli.at our meadows 
. are covered in autimin with a silken sheen which 
is revealed in prismatic colours by tlie c.vtMiing 
sun, and as frosted silver by ilic Injar-froct or 
morning dew. 

Since, then, it is unsafe to conclude that the 
dew-revealed webs of the aiituimi mornings aie 
those of the , gossamer s])idcr, let us turn to tlie 
. latter, which so rarely appears amongst us, in 
j showers at lea'*!, to ascertain what is cleaily known 
I of its w.ays, and if any idea of its native haunts 

■ is atlaimibh?. These gossamer spiders have boeii 
seen descending from a considerable altiliulc in 
the .atmosphere, and shortly afterwards individual 

j spiders have becu'obsorA'ed one after arioLlau* to 
reasccud, as if they Avere returning’ to their native 
place; .and may not their peculiar ‘happy luiii ling- 
ground’ be in the atmosphere f 
So far back as Chaucer, Ave find ‘gopsamcr’ 
amongst the mysteries of natural phenomena ; and 

■ in the old nursery rhyme — 

* Old woman, old Avoman, old woman,’ quoth I, 

‘ O whither, 0 wliitlicr, O whither so high?* 

‘ To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky,* 

Avc may have a fair proof tlird gossamer-spider 
sho Avers had been noted long ago, and a possible 
proof that these tiny Avaifs w^ere then suspected to 
be inhabitants of the atmosphere. 

The first and densest Kpidcr-shower ever observed 
by me occurred in September 1875, and the second 
— AAdiere I saAv them rcasccnding only — in Sep- 
tember 1880. (Gilbert White of Selborne observed 
one of these showers in 1741.) On the morning of 
the shower in 1875, there had been some electrical 
disturbance. There had been one loud peal of 
thunder, but no rain. About ten a.m. I noticed 
small spiders running over my coat-sleeves, and 
had to brush off several trails of gossamer-web. 
Looking round, 1 found that brick-Avalls, houses, 
branches of trees, &c. had these Avebs dangling 
from them, and that other gossamer-webs were 
continually falling from above, and adding to the 


starved in the midst of ARUNDAXCE. 91 

accumuliiLion. By miil-day, a long fence Wiis to more geniul regions I AVlio knows ? l{c only 

festooned from point to ])oint of its triangular who made them and w, and A\^iose ordained 

rail-tops with a ribbon-like ladder of gossamer ; ministers arc, linuianly speaking, infinite in llicir 
and this was growing broader and broader as the number and variety.* 

tiny creatures kept running along tliis ladder, each — — — 

^EAllLr STARVED IN THE 31IDST OF 
On examining next an iron palisading near, I ABUNDANC’h. 

found it in a similar condition, with tlic to])s of letters for tlie name of ]\raitland?’ I inquired 

the iron spikes connected by a vibrating silken x»\v 

ladder of gossamer, in some places nearly an inch of.,tn • 

broad. All along tliis ladder the little strangers (v* " ' r ai m i i w- n t 4 i • i t 

were miming in an excited and liurricd manner, Mailland, sir ? V ell, yes ; I think I 

as if they had lost tlieir way, and had got into recollect the name, n^died the clerk, as he looked 
a strange country. Some, in travelling over their , over a large packit ol letters wliich he took Iroin 
improvised road, made mistakes, and gut into . one of the pigeon-holes in front of his desk. ‘Ay; 
bordering webs of the Carden spider, whore they ■ here it is. From ^iloutroal, Canada East. Been 
were s])ee(lily devoured. About one r.M. the ; ijcrc a week.' And he handed me the letter in 
clouds chared oil, the sun shone out, and i noticed i qm»gtion 

that soiue ot th« spulcrs had hc-sun to vuascend j Uie envelope, and found it lo he a 

into the atmosphere. Ihoy might have com- i ^ 4 . n r ■ 1 .-41 i t 1 i 

menced this roascension earlier; but on observing SLanw(dl, a liiend with whom I had 

that some v:cre reasL*ending, all my attention was 1 Irom England, and who was now about to 

devoted to single sjiidors ; and this is wdiat 1 saw. | relum thither. lie w'ished me to come lo Kingston 
Fixing my tyes upon one of them, I observed ] to spend a few days with him and seq liiin oif, 
that as it Iclt the gossamer patlnvay, it selected | The letter liiiving been delayed, only a week now 
a clean spot 011 the iron railing, and gathering its remained of the time within which he ivas to 
limbs closely together, it projected from its | 

spinneiots Bovml IhruuU which expanded onl- , look me completely hv Rnrpriso, 

wards, and . notched upwards trom ume to twelve | 


iuchei Then tl.is par.ichuto seemed to show ii j ^ "omu so soon 

buoyant tendency, and suddenly the tiny < reatiiro ! lo England ; but I at once made np my 

left hold of tliG ii’on rail, or w\i 3 lifted oil' it, and i*iuiiid to see him before he left Aim-rica. Indeed 
quickly ‘vanished into tliiii air.’ One after ’ I would have Eufrered any inconvenience rather 
another I closely watched, with the same general , than have di-a] 'pointed him. But suddenly it 
result; though once or twice when tjie spider left . occurred to nw that theie \y(\^ a slight ob-^lacfo in 
the rail, il lloatcd for u few sccomU in an almost : j 


one hundred and twenty degrees. | ten-dolLir bill. ITow’Cvcr, 1 rung the bell, and on 

TJie cecoiid spider-shower I saw was not so , the iippeaiMnce of the w’aiter, rcfiucsled him to 
interesting, ar? 1 did not observe the dcfcent, ];ring my Jiotel-bill. Tlie man stared at me, but 
but only tlie reascent ol. some odd ones. 'J his, made no reidv, and in a few minutes the pro- 
however, was clloclcl iu exactly the .ame manner , 


as has been already described ; and the few J saw . - *. • i i i 

were again ascending from an iron palisading, ‘'account in Jus Jiand. 
fully a "mile away from that on which 1 observed * Going lo leave us 
them ill 1S75. ‘No,’ I replied, gl 


‘ Going lo leave us so soon, sir I ’ he said. 

‘No,’ I replied, glancing at the account which 


Now, after having watched these clever little lie had placed on the table before me, and which 
aeronauts manufacture, in a few eeconds, a fairy amounted to three dollars sixty cents. ‘I am 
balloon capable of canying them into the upper going away, but only for a few days. I have to 
regions, and pondering over these singular hicts, ^ Kingston, who is about to embark 

s iS '» f»sr- ' ri ir “ "ff 

where, in tlie wonderful economy of nature, Ihcv “ fortm-hk 

may have their appointed w'ork to do. Or, it Meanwhile, I will leave the bulk of my liic:i,'a"c 
may bo that, these Lilliputian roamers through in your charge, and will lake with me only 
space, like the migratory birds, have their ap- a single portmanteau. — ^Your bill seems rather 
pointed periods for going in one direction and heavy for the short time 1 have been lio.c?’ 
returning in another. If so, they will naturally j ailded, 

collect together for their migrations, and may <q Joar, no, sir — quite contrni’rv,’ replie«l the 
occarionally have to rest on their journey, as hotel-kceper. ‘I have cliamod you only two 
mvallows do on Uio rigging ot slii™ at sea; ^ supper, bed, and breakfast; when the 

hence, probably, tliese mysterious spidcr-sbowers. “‘4 1''** '■”» > , 

The migratory birds are evidently actuated by Ibing is to charge travellers <, 
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‘I don’t dispute your charj^Ts/ I rfiplied, hoping 
that the landlord would say; MVell, sir, as you 
are coming back, and are going to leave your 
luggage behind, it will be as vrell to wait till your 
return before making any pjiyinent.* But he said 
nothing of the kind. 

‘I will pay your 1)111/ T counting out the 
money ; ‘and if while I am absent, a letter should 
arrive from Montreal, directed to me, you will take 
good care of it. 1 have mitten to iny banker for 
a remittance.’ 

.‘Very good, .sir/ replied the landlord. ‘Should 
such a letter arrive, I will take all possible wire 
of it, you may depend upon that.* But this 
allusion to my banker at Montreal, so far from 
increasing his respect, led him, I fancied from 
llie keen glance he gave me, to regard me with 
increased distrust. 

Glancing at a newspaper after he was gone, T 
found that a boat —the Jefferson — left the wharf at 
twelve o’clock, so that 1 had only half an hour 
to spare. I counted over the money that re- 
mained to me. There was just four dollar.^ fifteen 
cents ; or sixteen shillings and scveiqienco half- 
penny, from which my fare to Kingston— three 
dollars— had to bo deducted ; which would leave 
mo but one dollar fifteen cents. In addition to 
tlic passage-money, there is a charge on board all 
American rivcr-steanicra for bed.^^ and meals atub 
stewards’ foes. But as the pas'sage from Bn Halo 
to Kingston Avas but two hundred miles in length 
— though the A’oyage was lu'cessa^^ily prolonged 
by the tedious passage through the Erie Canal, 
from Lake Erie into Lake Ontario— 1 thought 1 
could very easily dispense Avitli regular meals 
and bed for twenty-four hours, and bo content 
with suck food as I intended to supply myself 
Avitli, on my way down to the wharf. Accordingly, 
on my way lliithcr 1 expended seventy-five cents 
ill the purchase of biscuits and chee.se, and thus 
left myself with only thirty-seven cents, or about 
cigbteeiipenco English, in iny possession— Avith 
the excc])tioii of the Ihrcc-dollar bill I reixuired 
Avlicrewitli to pay my passage. The steam- 
boat bell Avas already ringing Avhen I reached 
the Avharf. There Avas not u moment to lose, 
and 1 hurried doAVU to the purser's box on ibc 
exuay. 

‘ The Jeffmon goes on to Kingston ? * I said 
to that functionary, aa*1io AA-as seated inside the 
box. 

‘ To Kingston anyhoAV, and maybe farther 
down the river,* he replied. ‘But if you’re 
going on board, you’ll best hurry up. She’ll be 
off in half a minute.’ 

‘ The passage is three dollars? ’ 

‘Yes, Mister. Three dollars is •the regular 
fare; but’ 

‘Here, then;’ and I placed iny three-dollar 
bill before him| and was starting off, when he 
cried : ‘Stay ! Wait a moment, Mister.’ 

‘ The* bill is a good one^’ said 1. 

‘Yes, Mis^; there isn’t nothing to say ag’in 


the bill, and three dollars is the reg’lar fare. 
But if you’re agoiif aboard the Jefferson ' — 

‘ I shall have to hurry, or be left behind/ I 
interrupted ; for the moorings Avere caNt loose, 
and the boat A\'as already beginning to move 
from her berth alongside the Avharf. I thought 
the purser was going to explain to me that meals, 
bi*d, and attendance were extras, and as 1 Avas 
Avcll aware of that, I wouldn’t Avait to listen to 
him, and in a few moments 1 stood on the 
steamer’s deck, 

A beautiful boat Avas the Jefferson, apparently 
quite new, for everything on boanl of her Avas 
as clean and spruce as possible. There were not 
a great many pa.*iscngcrs ; but ibo.s(5 who Averc on 
board inoA’ed about in groups, audibly cx^irassing 
their admiration of the A'essel. 

Almost as soon as the boat started, feasting 
began, ‘Any lady or gem’maii Avot wi.shes for 
luiicli, ’ll lintl it .spread out in the fore-cabin/ said 
the Negro stowanl, ringing his bell as he pas.scd 
along the decks. ‘Dinner ’ll bo at four o’clock, 
tea at six, snj)per at nine/ he Avent on to say ; 
‘and la<lies and gem’men ’ll please choose their 
OAvii bed.s, ’ce])tin* tln^ state- rooui.s wot is reserved, 
and *11 go to bed just when they please.’ 

Every passenger, T believe, with the exception 
of myself, descended to the cabin to partake of 
lunch, Avith a ])roniptitu(le that gave me the im- 
pression that they had purposely re!‘rain(;d from 
gratifying their appetites until they should come 
on boaril ; and my persecution at once began, 

‘Lunch in the lore-cabin, s.ir ; be.st go down, 
Cax>ital lunch, sur/ saitl the steward when he saw 
me standing alone on the saloon deck. 

‘No; thank you, steward/ 1 replied, ‘1 iiewr 
take luncheon on board the boats. It doesn’t 
agree Avith me.’ 

‘Glas.s o’ cliampagno can't do you no liarin, sar, 
anyboAA^/ said the steward ; ami I Avas quite of bis 
opinion. Indeed, when I heard the corks l»o]iping, 
I thought I could enjoy a glass of champagiio 
A’^cry inudi ; but wine wa.s not to be indulged in 
by a i)a.sscngcr with but eigfitcoupcucc in his 
pocket, and T remained obdurate to all the 
steward’s persuasions. 

The tcilious passage iliroiigh the Eric Canal Avas 
commenced soon after we left Buffalo ; but it aa'us 
enlivened by a capital baud of music, and by 
impromptu dances got up, both on deck and in 
the saloon, by the passengers, avIio seemed bent 
upon enjoying themselves to the utmost. At 
dinner-time the boll again rang, and there Avas a 
general rush into the cabin, from Avhich most 
appetising fumes arose and pervaded the deck. 1 
felt it bard to be obliged to content myself Avith 
the biscuits and cheese Avitli Avhich 1 had provi()ed 
myself, Avhile all my fed low- travellers were feasting 
them.selves Avilh dainty viands ; but there Avas no 
kelp for it, and 1 Avas fain to be content. 

Again the steward invited and even urged mo 
to go to the cabin, but 1 declined, giving the same 
excuse os before, namely, that 1 had no appetite 
Avhen on the Avater, and preferred to remain upon 
deck. 1 thought 1 heard some muttered e.\clama- 
lions of surprise as to what, in the name of 
wonder, bad brought me on board, escape from 
the steAvurd’s lips ; but I took no heed of wluit 
he said. 

At eleven o’clock the bell rang for bedtime* 
The saloon was to be closed for the night ; but 
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those who did not care to retire lo heel so early, 
coiiM return to llie saloon-deck. Ifowever, the 
passengers, I ]»resninc, had entori and drunk so 
heartily that tliey all felt sleepy, for in a quarter 
of an hour 1 found myself alone upon the deck. 

‘You not go for choose a bed, sar?* said the 
steward in arnazement. ‘Dut ar nebber do. No 
cat, no drink, no sleep, by-’m-by you be siek.' 

‘1 prefer to remain in the oi)en air when T*m 
upon the water, steward,’ I rc])liei ‘I daresay I 
shall doze off where I sit, by-ainl-by.’ 

‘ Den you catch cold, sar/ said the darkey. 

He left me upon the deck, but I fancy he went 
to the captain, and acquainted hiui with the fact 
that there wa^ a passengt*r on hoard who had not 
eaten a meal since the boat left Buffalo, and who 
now declined to go to bed ; for in a few minutes 
the captain made his api»earance by my side, and 
expresseil his great regret that I could not enjoy 
niyndf belter. 

‘ I do enjoy myself well enough,’ I replied ; 
‘but I can’t sit at table nor sleep in a bed when 
I’m iip(»n the water.* 

‘Thcui, my d(?ar sir, let the steward bring you 
anything you fancy, upon deck,’ said the caiitain ; 
‘and if yon can’t shaq) below, in the eahin, T’ll tell i 
him to hring up a mattress and some hlankets. 1 
You can spread tlieni on the deck and lie down. 
That will be better than sitting up uU night ?’ 

But I rellected that fond and bed and blankets 
brought to me upon deck, would have lo be paid 
for, and that the slcw'ard would probably c.\pect 
a bnmhome gratuity for his extra tn)ublc. 1 
therefore declined the captain’s kiinl offers ; and 
lold liiin that T liad provided iiiyi=elf with a few 
biscuits, which I profcircd to anylhiiig else when 
on board a steanib(jal, and that 1 could sleep very , 
comfoitably sitting up upon deck. j 

Perceiving that I would not be persuaded, the 
captain left me to myself ; and 1 [lassed the night 
whore T sat — not very comfortably — for a drizzling 
rain fell for an liour (jr tw'o during the night ; and 
towards nniriiing, though it was inidsiiiiimer, the 
wind blew chill across the water. 

AVo had passed through the Eric Canal during 
the night ; and about eight a.m. 1 found that the 
steamer was drawdiig up alongside the wharf of 
some small luke-poi-t, that the stcfim was blowing 
off, and that several artisans were waiting evidently 
to come on board. 

‘Why — what is the moaning of this? AVIicre 
are we now?’ I inquired of a passenger who 
stood by iny side. 

‘Waal, Mister,’ was the reply, ‘I reckon how 
it moans that something hev gi’n way about Iho 
paddle-wheels, and these men is Coming on board 
Co«piit things to rights ag’in. As to whar we air, 

1 know no more than you do. In sonic creek on 
the lake, I reckon.’ 

‘ We are not yet near Kingston ?’ said I. 

‘Nigh Kingston!’ exclaimed the Yankee. ‘No; 

I guess we bcan’L more than thirty miles at most 
from Buffler. These here new' boats travels slow 
till they get into working order.’ 

‘ Is this a new boat ? ' I asked. 

‘Waal, yes. Seein’ as this isdior first trial-trip, 
Mister. 1 reckon she be. 1 tliought everybody on 
board knew that,’ was the reply. 

‘Heaven knows, then, when we shall get to 
Kingston, at this rate 1 ’ said I. 

‘It may take some time to make the v’yage/ 


replied the passenger. ‘ But what matters so long 
as they g’in us good food and plenty on’l, and 
nioosic and everything comfortable I ’ 

‘It matters to nu*,' I said ; M)ecause I am in 
haste to reach Kingston.' • 

‘Then you oiler hev waited for the next boat 
lilister. She’ll be in Kingston afore xve shall, I 
reckon.* 

‘ How on earth was I to know that ? ’ I asked. 

‘Anyhow, it ain’t no use grumblin’,’ said.tlic 
passenger. ‘I’m contwit, and so I b’lievo is nio«t 
everybody else aboard the boat. I reckon there *11 
be time enough to take a look round ashore, afore 
we ’re off ag’in, sccin’ how the passLMigtM’s is most 
on ’em going on shore.’ 

This was the fact, and as T could not help my- 
self, and as I had already consumed in'.irly all tlie 
biscuits and cheese willi which T had provided 
myself, I also strolletl on shore, and cxpi-inh'd the 
few cents that remained to me in purchasing a 
fresh supply. 

It was near mid-day befi>rc the i\‘p,urs were 
completed and the was again under steam ; 

and late in the alternoun we ran towards shore, 
and very soon I saw the houses of what, appeared 
to he a considerable town. 

‘fciurely this cannot be Kingston?’ said I to the 
steward. 

‘ J)is yere, Kingston, sar ! ’ the Negro replied with 
a grin. ‘No, sar ; T guess dis not be Kingslnii. 
Dis I’icton, Prince Eilward’s, sar ; King^toii long 
^w'ay off yet. Nebber sec Kingstcni dis night, sar.’ 

‘Then, in the name of goodness, why arc we 
going in here ? ’ 

‘(Jos, sar, deni dur fellers wot make do rejuiirs 
in de morning, no do d«‘ni work pr q)cr, and de 
wheel am broke down ag'in, sar.’ 

1’his was too niurli. 1 could not ivpl}’ for very 
vexation, and it iimreased my vexation to jarcoive , 
that my fellow-passengers, so far from complaining * 
of the delay, seemed to be delighted at lliii idea 
of visiting the ilourishing little town of Piclon. 
.Moreover, my secoinl supidy of i)rovisioii was 
nearly exliausted, for I had not money enough to 
make an extensive purchase, even of biscuits and 
cheese, and if the passage were, to he much longer 
delayed, T foresaw that starvation would stare me 
ill the face. 

AVith me the captain appeared to sympathise 
sincerely. ‘It must be very disagreeable to you, 
sir,’ he said, ‘ lo meet with those ilcluys ; but they 
arc to be expected on a trial-trip, and I do really 
wonder that you, knowing that you are unable 
lo enjoy yourself uj)on the water, bhould have 
ventured lo take passage in this boat. However, 

I trust we shall be snug in Kingston harbour to- 
morrow night.’ 

To-morrow night! Twenly-four hours longer, 
and half that liinc without food ! I did not know 
what reply to make, so I remained silent ; but I 
made a secret, solcMiiii vow that never again would 
I take passage on board a steamboat, were she the 
handsomest vessel that ever floated, until I had. 
fully satisfied myself that she was not going on a 
trial-trip. 

I took a stroll through the town— a pri tfy toiyii 
enough, where everybody appeared to In: cheer! nl 
and thriving; but an earthly paradise would 
possess few beauties in the eyes of a stranger who 
knows nobody in the place, ami is without a 
fartliing in his pocket ; so 1 very soon came on 
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board ajjain, lounged aljont Iho sidoon until it was ‘and I'm now looking for a hotel where I can 
closed at midhight, and Vlnui took niy station, wcdl get a good supper and a comfortable bed, belbro I 
wraj)ped np in luy cloak, beiicatli tlie awning on seek out the Mend wdiom I Ijave come to meet, 
the saloon-deck. It seemed »lo mo to be an age though I am now a day later than I expected to 
since I had partaken of a doc ent, or a full meal, he wlien 1 left Butlalo.' 

or had drank anytliing stronger limn water; wdiile, ‘I wonder,' said my companion, ‘wliy, if you 
despite my protestations that I never felt hungry were in haste to roach Kingston, you took passage 
when upon the water, the pure fresh air that on board a vessel that w'as going to make her first 
blow’3 across .Lake Ontario, had — combined with trial-trip. Had you Availed sonie lew hours longer 
the scant, unsavoury food upon which 1 had sub- at Jjiitfulo, you would have arrived here a day 
sisted for two <hi}s— giyeu me a tremendous sooner!' 

apX)clite. If I had had the face to sit down to ‘How was I to know that the JeffWson Avas 
the dimier-tahlo— aii'l I u'cts almost driA'eii hy going to make a trial- trip ?' I inquired, somewhat 
sheer hunger to do so, in spite of all I had said testily. 

— I fancy I should liaA'e astonished my folio \ a'- ‘How! You didn't knoAV ? jLlo toll ! Noav that 
travellers?. Alore than once I AA^as strongly inclined in strange!' exclaimed my companion. ‘Didn't 
to confess everything to the captain, as 1 iioav felt they tell you i Didn't you see on the card ?' ho 
that I ought to have done Avhen I first came on aa'c nt on. 

hoard, lint I could not bring my self to lace the ‘'J’hey told mo nothing about it,' I replied, 
jeers and suspicions of my fellow-travellers, if 1 ‘And as to the card '-—thinking he alluded to the 
AA’cre to take my place amongst them. At six placard notifying the time of sailing of llie 
o'clock A.M., the Jefferson again got up steam, and diUerent steamers, pasted up on the wharf— 
once mdre avc re.sumed our jiassage. ‘ I hardly glanceil at it.' 

No ono on board the steamer would have ‘ Wa'Jl, noAv, do tell! That is moosieal' I’amnsing], 
enjoyed Jho scenery of Lake Ontario more than said my companion, aa if he were speaking to 
I, had I beheld it under more ])lea.^ing circum- himself. Trescntly he Avent on again : ‘AnyhoAA', 
stances; but I had furtively oaten the last morsel Ave’d a real good time aboard, and so you'd say, 
of my second scant sujiply of provision at daylight if you could have enjoyed yourself better.' 
that morning. ‘ I daresay it Avas pleasant enough,' I replied ; 

‘Do, iiiy \lcar sir, just try,' urged the captain, ‘though T marvel how the passengers put up so 
* It w probably a more fancy on your part, llegin contentedly Avith the delays. There aams music 
to eat, and you Avill find your a])petitc increase and dancing and goo»l feeding — nothing to com- 
with every mouthful you swallow. IVo seen plain of in that Avay, But all llicsc things cost 
many such cases before noAV. It really distresses money.' 

me to see you— as it were— starving ill the mkl't ‘Exactly!' said my companion; ‘Imt Avhen 
of abundance ! ' ,, folks do go in for cnj’ymont, Avbat matters a 

I kiioAV that it distressed me to karA'e in the little delay ? It serves to ]-*rolong' the cnj'yment ; 
midst of abundance ! ‘Woulda t my appetite Iuia’c and then again, Avliat matter=i if things do cost 
increased, if 1 had once begun to eat ) I rather money, Avhen folks ain't called upon for to pay 
think it Avould ! But I shook my head dolefully for 'em ? It must liave cost the owners a foAV 
in reply, as I had done before. And still the dullars, though— this trial-1 rip ! I aa^oiuIct Iioav 
music played merrily, and the passengers all vowi^d many invites lliey sent out. There AA’as a gootl 
that they had never before in tlieir Hats had lot of iolks on board, aiiyhow% Did you count 
‘such a good time' as they had had since they left Vm? I tried to, once ; hut, somehow or other, my 
Bulfulo. count got mixed up, and I didn’t try to count 

At length, just after nightfall, the city of 'cma^ain.' 

Kingston ‘ hoA^c in sight,' as sailors say, its lamps A light suddenly broke upon me ! I saw every- 
glittering as . avc dicAv nearer, like a galaxy of thing clear enough noAV. Tlie passenger-s — Avith 
bright stars rising in the horizon, and in another the exception of myself — Avero all invited guests 
half-hour the Jefferson lay moored alongside the of the owners of the Jeffmnn, I understood now 
Avliarf, and the passengers— I among the Te.st — the cause of the purser’s hesitation Avhen I handed 
sliook hands with the jovial and free-hearted him my thrcc-dollar hill, and the reason why 
captain, and stepped on shore. It Avas near ten he called upon me to stay a bit, Avhon I was 
o'clock P.M., and the house at AA’liich my friend was hurrying on board! I bad pai<i away three 
fltaying Avas a mile or thereabout beyond the city, dollars that I need not have paid, had moped 
It was too late to tliink of hunting him up tliat and grumbled Avlicii I might have enjoyed myself 
night, and besides I felt that I could not pos.sibly to my heart's content, free of cost, and had half 
reiuain any longer Avithoiit food. I therefore staired myself in the midst of abundance ! 
determined to go to some lespectahle hotel, and I an ns too much vexed with myself for my 
ask for supper and a bed, knoAviiig perfectly stupidity, and too much ashamed of the part 
well that 1 could easily borroAV money from my I had played, to confes.s my mistake to my 
friend on the morrow, AvhereAvith to pay my bill, companion. But as I liad now reached the hotel 
As 1 walked through the streets, looking out for I Avas seeking, I hade him fareAvell, entered the 
the Kin^s Apns-^-a hotel at Avhich I *had stopped hotel, and left him to go on his OAvn way. 
on the occasion of a former visit to Kingston— I The next morning 1 met StauAvell on tho 

was overtaken by one of my late felloAV-passengers quay, Avhithcr lie had come on tho arrival of 
on board the steamer. ‘I’m sure, sir,' said he, every steamboat from Buffalo for several days 
*you must be rejoiced to set foot on shore again, past, hoping to meet me. To liim and liia friends 
1 think 1 should have been starved to death had I related the stoijr of my foolish mistake, and 
I'been in your position on board the Jefferson* laughed over it with them, though they laughed 
‘1 Am Aireltuigh starved to death/ I replied; at 9?ie— os well they might— for my silly pride, 
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or Bliiiinefiiccdncss, which had prevented me freiu coral ; the noii-metallic minerals, and the i)re3 
making known iny awkwMid position to the or minerals that yield metals inoi<f or less vain- 
captain when I lirst set loot on hoard the steam- able. Its expositions are clear and readily under- 
boat. stood. For instanqp, on the subject of orgMiiie. 

and inorganic substances, the ^vriler says: ‘Mine- 

EASY HELPS TO THE SPEEAD OF ‘I*® in<jiSa«''c world. " They are 


POPULAR SOIEXCE. 


funned J*re«iucntly, and they increase rapidly ; 
but they cannot be said to be born or to grow, 


Mohe and more is being done every day in this j in the sense in which we make use of llicse terms 
country to popularise and simplify the leachin" | in reference to organic heings. TJie ditlcivncc 
of science, to strip it of much of its forbidding ! between organic growth and mineral aggregafioii 
teclinicaliiies and terminology, and to render it | is not always easily determined; hut wc may 
possible of accpiisition by any person possesscjl of j recognise il Ijy considering tliat the simplest forms 
an ordinary elementary education. That this is : of organic existence increase hy the addition of 
so, should angur wcdl for tho future of our arts | cells already living, whereas tlni mineral can only 
and industries ; for the proppm-ity and progress of j increase by the addition of inorganic atoms, 
these must depend largely upon the scierice-tcacli- whether simple or compound. 'J'liis dues not teach 
ing and Kcienec-knowledge of Ih.e next fifty years, j ih what life i^, iior even where life begins ; but it 
The rule of lliuml), which was long sullicient for j shows why the animal or the ])huit and tho 
tho British artist and artisan, is every day bccom- j mineial, Ihougli consisting of the ^amo elomeiitary 
ing more anlirjuated and less Irushvorthy ; and if j substances in the same proportion, must develop 
these would be in a position to compete with their j diHerenlly from tho very commoncemeiit.* 
continental rivals, they must avail themselves of | That which the book chielly deals wHh- -tho 
all tho means which science places within their 1 ptudy of minerals — is serviceable for many iv:i’«ong. 
reach. j Some juincrals are of value intrinsically, as natural 

But there are branches of science which do not objects used for ornamentation. Others', such as 
immediately concern our arts and industries- - , coal and ironstone, whose continued supply lies at 
which may iinlecd ho of no practical, that is j the very root of our national prosperity, are of 
pecuniary, advantage to any one ; hut which may j great value for industrial ymrposcs. Soim;, again, 
by their acquisition add very much to the happi- are curious in themselves and their leLitioiis, and 
ness of life, and to that inlidiectual pleasure which | form subjects of study to those who can admire 
arises from the contemplation of the natural | what is boautiful apart from any que-tioii of 
objects and organisms that we see around us. \itilily. To the many whose worlilly interest it is 
This pleasure is similar in kind to that which a to have a knowledge of niimsrals, how we may 
lover of books derives from the use of his library, : know them, and where they may he found, this 
and a lover of firt from the study 0/ his gallery. : little work of^Professor Ansted’s will be uscfiil. 
Xeither of these classes may seek, or desire to Jtisiug froin inorganic siib>tances to the lower 
S0Ld\, other than purely mental ciijoynieut from ! order of living or organic mailers, we have another 
tlioir parlifuilar rstudies ; and as, whalevcr it may ; linok from the same pablLdnus on romU and 
bo willi art, the n-e of books is now open to the ; by M. 0 . (^loke, LL.!). This little 

poorest and meanest among us, none \v lio is able j volume appeals to a wider section of readers than 
to read hut may taste of the iiilellectual pleasure | tin? former. For one y)ers')ii who is interested in 
to be derived from reading. Tn like manner, the miiicralogical ap]»earanccs, there are a hundred 
hook of Nature is open to all, in a wider and more who, as lliey take their walks abroad, wonder at 
comprehensive sense than can be said of any other the thousand little Jiving things which they sec 
branch of study ; hut unfortunately, a groat many in tho air around them and on the earlli at 
persons arc unable to rea<l it. This inability may Iheir feel. They have stood and watched curie-us 
arise cither from utter neglect and inattention, or small creatures inhabiting the stagnant pool by 
it may-- as in many cases it docs— aii.se from the the W’aysidc, and have naturally de.‘ 5 irL*iL to be 
absence of suitable means of tuition. One may able to know’ something about lliem — their name, 
admire 0 wild-llower without being able to name their natiive, the process of their birth and 
it, or be interested in an insect without knowing growth, the changes or mctauiorphosos which they 
its species and family ; hut if any one nowadays undergo, their dilferent appearances in the larval 
has a desire to bo able not only to admire but to and in the perfect stale, aiul i\ hundred other 
know, it is neither the fault of our scientific edu- questions that occur to intelligent (jbcervcrs of 
calionisls nor of our publishers of bcioks, if that wliat they admire hut do not undcrslaml. Wo 
degire be not satisfied. Books on science, popu- arc ajit, in thinking of life as we see it in the 
larljr conceived and popularly expounded, and at animal world, to connect that life with the higher 
a price which Tenders them easily accessible, form forms only. And yet, ‘between tho elephant, 
one of the striking features of our present-day as representing the largest laud animal known, on 
literature. the one hand, and the most minute living creature 

We have three o£ those books before us now. yet discovered on the other, the middle position, 
The first is hy the late Professor Ansted, of as regards bulk, between tho largest and the 
King’s College, London, and is entitled 7 n Search smallest would ho that of an insect the size of 
of Minerals (London: Society for Promoting tho common house- lly.* In this way, 0110 can 
Christian Knowledge). ^ Writteji in a jdeasaut understand, even without going down to living 
and intelligible way, it deals with, minerals, things smaller than can bo seen by a ])Oi:kct Ions, 
including gems or precious stones, quartz gems, what a great field of study there is” in the region ot 
the softer gems, and otlier valuable stones ; tho lower forms of animal life, as they aro to be 
the minerals derived from the vegetable and found in their hobitats, tho ‘iioiids and ditches, 
animal kingdoms, such as jef^ amber, pearl, Many persons, in tho course of a summer 
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morning’s walk, must have observed in the puddles 
by the roadElMc, or in tiic standing-places of the 
ditches, that the water glistened as if some oily 
eubstance had been dropped ijito it, and had spread 
itself out on the surface— only the jrlitter is that of 
a hard metallic substance, rather tlian of oil, and 
is of a rich bronze or golden-brown colour. Now, 
that which yon thus see on the top of the water is 
a collection of minute organisms termed diatoms. 
For a long time it was a disputed point whether 
diatoms shouM be placed in the vegetable or the 
animal kingdom ; as, wnen they are observed 
througli the microscope, their skeleton is found 
to consist of a pair of transparent plates, of the 
same substance as glass, and as indestrnctilde as 
flint. It is now, however, finally settled that, 
notwithstanding this shell-like formation, they 
Ixdong to the vegetable kingdom — that they are 
indeed microscopic aquatic plants. Then tlicrc is 
another class of obfects to be found in ponds and 
ditches, of great interest— the rotifers, so called 
because they have a motion resembling that of 
a wheeK In Icngtli they are about the fifteenih 
part of an inch, and form beautiful objects in 
water under the microscope. They arc marvel- 
lously te*nacious of life. Vou may dry them to 
a powder, and keep them a year, or even two 
years in your cabinet, and wbcii again ])nt into 
the water, they will in the course of an hour or 
two revive, and be found whirling about with 
their accustomed vigour. Of these and numerous 
other creatures that inhabit our ponds and dit<*lies, 
Dr Cooke’s little volume tells much lhal is worth' 
knowing. 

We have still another volamc on nature and 
natural science, namely Nature's ^LyepatL^ by 
«T, E. Taylor, the editor of Science Gossip (Tiondon : 
David Bogue). This interesting manual covers a 
much larger field than either of the two voliimos 
above noticed, and treats the various subjects | 
under consideration in a way that is quite intelli- ’ 
glide to ordinary readers, yet not uiisuitcd at the 
same time for the initiated. The chapters, 
Naturalist on the Tramp,’ are especially entertain- 
ing, as they eiiahlc us to go along with the lecturer, 
and note his remarks on the geological, botanical, 
zoological, or other features of the country through 
which he passes. On the subject of tlic Colorado 
Beetle he hfts some important suggestions, lie 
is of opinion that if we do not too fur disturb the 
* balance of life,’ by killing the birds that kill the 
insects, we need not fear for an invasion of that 
dreaded beetle, as it is the disturbing of tins 
balance of life that lays us open to external 
invasions. This is a most important pTinciple, and 
one which, wc fear, is too often forgotten by agri- 
culturists and others anxious to exterminate every 
creature that is supposed to be what is called 
destructive.’ Indeed, w'e consider it one of the 
most important subjects that can occupy the atten- 
tion of aU who have the welfare of their country 
at heart. So long as the proportion of creatures 
that live and feed on other species is kept in a fair 
condition, there is no room for invaders. Again, 
he thinks our damp, 'rainy climate would, in the 
case of the Colorado Beetle, serve us in good stead. 
At leasts they could not breed here as they do in 
the United States^ where four broods are common 
in the year. 

There ore meny other subjects of practical 
impi^rtance disonsded in Dr Taylor's little work ; 


all of which, while ministering to the advance of 
scientific kiiowledge,''^c of importance also as 
showing how that knowledge can be brought to 
boar with good results on many of the qiiostioiis 
that are continually cropping up in the various 
dopartiiients of trade and agriculture. 


LINES UPON 


CAGED LAHIC. 


A CRUEL deed 

It is, sweet bird, to cage ilicc up 
Prisoiicr for life, with just a cup 
And box of seed, 

And sod to move on barely one fool square, 
llimg o'er dark street, midst foul and murky air. 

From freedom brought, 

And robbed of every chance of wing, 

Thou couldst have had no heart to sing, 

One would have thought. 

But though thy song is sung, men little know 
The yearning source from which those sweet notes How. 

Poor little bird ! 

As orten as 1 think of thcc, 

And how thou longest to be free. 

My heart is stirred, 

And, w'crc iny strength but equal to my rngo, 
Methinks thy eager would be in bis cage. 

The selfish man ! 

To take thcc from thy broader s))liore, 

Wheip thousands heard tliy music dear, 

On Nature's plan ; 

And where the listening landscape far and wide 
Had joy, and thou thy liberty beside. 

A singing slave 

Made now ; with no return but food ; 

No mate to love, nor littld brood 
To feeil ami save ; 

No cool and leafy haunts : the cruel wires 
Chafe thy young life and check thy just desires. 

Brave little bird ! 

Still striving, with thy sweetest song, 

To melt the hearts that do thee wrong, 

I give my word 

To stand with those who for thy freedom fight,' 

Wlio claim for thcc that freedom as thy right. 

A. B. 

CHANGE OF TITLE, 

Owing to the title of A Strange Retribution having 
been used on a former occasion by another Journal, wo 
ha VO to iiifonn our readers that our story so styled, and 
published in tho January part of this magazine, will in 
future editions appear as 

FAIRY. 

It is almost needless to add that wo were imawaro of 
the existence of another story bearing a title similar to 
that which we adopted. — ^E d. 

Printed and PaUidied bj W. & R. GHAMBBRa. 47 Pater* 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Btreetb JSdinbubob. 
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GllAFFITT OR WALL-SC^RTBBLINGS. 
Dksimti: witlieriii" touch, Time, Iho dcslroyinj? 

angel, has here and there pcnniltcJ some of the 
most fragile and evanescent things to Temain, as 
silent memorials of long-past generations. Not 
least among these relics of ancient' life and thought, 
are the graffiti, or wall-scrihl dings, mostly scratched 
by some pointed inatrunient, or iiuvdt* with red 
chalk or charcoal. They arc found upon the 
colossal niaus(»lcunis and temples of bigypt, and in 
association with the myst(‘vioii3 inscriptiojis uiion 
the rocks of Sinai, upon the tombs of Jerusalem, 
and within and around the chambers of ghostly 
Pompeii ; wliilc others have been brought to light 
within the area of the Eternal City, Plautus, 
Pliny, and Aristox>hancs each refer to the practice 
of wall -scribbling, ljuciaii mentions that, in his 
lime, inscri])tioiis covered the western gate of 
Athens; and Plutarch informs us that Tiberius 
Gracchus was chiefly aided in his agrarian fichemc 
by proclamations of this sort upon the monuments, 
pillars, and liouses of the city. 

These scrawls, which are of all ages, are of 
no little interest to the antiquary and the 
student of human nature. Those of Egypt range 
from an extremely early lime to that of tlie 
Khedive ; but as the graffiti of Italy arc far 
more worthy of consideration, we purpose to bring 
some of the most curious of these before our 
readers. Those of Pompeii claim the first atten- 
tion j they arc of three classes, Oscan, Greek, 
and Roman. Though nearly twenty centuries 
old, the thoughtless school-boy's scrawls, the love- 
sick gallant's doggerel, or the caricature of some 
friend, foe, or popular favourite, are still as clear 
as though executed by an idler of yesterday. Al- 
though many of these inscriptions are not strictly 
of importance, yet still they are very suggestive of 
the humours, vulgarities, and vices of old Italian 
life. Some are memoranda of domestic transac- 
tions; one telling us, for instance, how many 
tunics were sent to the wash; another, when a 
; donkey was bom ; while a third informs the reader 
, thnf ,< on the 26th of July,’ two hundred pounds of 


liog’s-lard and two hundred Ijunchcs of garljc were 
either bought or sold. On llio ' interior wall of 
a lavcrii may be read the words, Arcfc 

(Welcome, comrades). The coat of u'liitewash 
having pccle<l off in some places, disclosed graffiti 
of much older date with archaic forms of spelling, 
mostly in the Os(‘an tongue. These supply evi- 
dence that Pompeii must hav(5 been an old Oscnii 
or Samnitc city, because this language was certainly 
iji use during the second century before the 
Cluiblian era, i>articulaTly iu Campania ; for not 
only at that time, but during the Social War (01 
n.c.), the coins of the allies bore Oscaii inscriptions. 
A few of these writings, moreover, clearly liavo 
a dale very near to that on which the city was 
enshrouded by the falling ashes. In a few cases, 
the Latin language is used, but written in Oscati 
characters. 

The walls of Pompeii bear some inscriptions 
wliicli arc simply names ; but sometimes there is 
an epithet attached, wJiich is cither complimentary 
or the reverse. We select a few: Opid Hmholari, 
Fur Furunmlr. (Oppius, ballet-dancer, thief and 
pilferer!). One speaks of ‘sheep-faced Lygnus, 
strutting about like a peacock, and giving himself 
airs on the strength of his good looks.' Another 
exclaims: Epaphra, glahcr cs (0 Epaphras, thou 
art bald) ; FusHciiii cst Conjdon (Corytlon is a 
clown, or country bumpkin) ; Epaphra, Pilicrepua 
non cs (0 Epaphras, thou art no tennis-player). 
Possibly this last graffito may refer to the same 
person before mentioned ; a friendly hand lias, 
however, drawn a line through the offensive 
remark ; but it is none the less legible. Others 
appear to be no more than the alphabetical exer- 
cises of school-children, for they arc evidently the 
work of juvenile hands. But a large number of 
the graffiti arc of an amorous character. The 
tender passion, and the protean changes to wliich 
it has ever been liable, here stand revealed as 
vividly as though tlie idlers who were the subjects 
of it were still in ‘this breathing world.' One is 
very touching in its simplicity and snggestiveness. 
Within the conventional outline of a 1101111 ;, is the 
word Psyche (My life) ; while another exclaims: 
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Smvis ilwor^Lovc is sweet); in n lliircl, a clis- 
^pointed lover thus expresses liimscir: Valr, mrtt, 
Sava; fac me ames (Farewell, my Sava; try to 
love me) ; while one of the rentier sex is said to 
love ‘Casuntius.* On the oilier hand, devout and 
affectionate ‘Mcthe, Ihe slave of Ooiirinia, loves 
Chrestna with all her heart;* and the wi."!! is ex- 
pressed that ‘ roiiipciaii Venus may he propitious 
to both, and that they may always live happily 
together ! * Furthornioro, *Aiige loves Arahieiius ; * 
and'Nonia salutes her Pfigurus.’ The following 
is a singular expression of sentiment: Qidn'/ui.! 
amat valrat; fcrcat qui parcit amare ("Whoever 
• loves, let him succeed ; may he perish who spares 
to love). Another runs thus : Nemo cst hcllns nisi 
qui a mar it (No one is handsome [or agrceahle] 
except him who has loved). , 

Jlut the most striking, and indeed almost tragic, 
of all the ffraffiti in this city of the dead is nnf[iies- 
tionahly the following: Tenemus, t nemus; res 
certa; Romula heic cum Sederaio nioratnr (We 
have it j we have it ! the thing is certain ; Tloninla 
is living here with the miscreant). "With regard 
to this iiiscrix)tion, it has heen remarked that it 
might fiwnish materials for a sensational three- 
volume novel ; suggestive as it is of beauty and 
frailty under the malign influence of some seduc- 
tive lover. 

The virtues and vices of certain individuals are 
here and there lightly revealed. The two follow- 
ing may suUice : 

Semxicr M. Tenentim Eudoxsua 
Unus sustciiH Amkos at tenet 
Et iafat sudenct omiii modo. 

Which is to this effect : ^ 

M. Tenentius Eudoxus, even alone, always 
Upholds his friends and kce])a them, 

And defends and iixiholds them in every way. 


A few ])oetical quotations and j^araphrases have 
also heen loiiiid among the (jratriii of Pompeii. In 
the hack- room of a fh^rmopoliumf a yrnffito was 
(li.'-covcu’etl, which proved to he part of the first 
line of the ^Eiuvid; hut strangely enough, in each 
word in which the letter r occurred, I was suhsti- 
tuled for it, thus : 

Alma vilumqnc cano Tlo. 

One disappointed of a dinner at another’s 
expense, thus vents his feelings : 

L. Istaeidus, ad quern non coenu, harbarus illc mihi 
ost. 

AVhich being translated means : 

Tj. Tstacidus, at wlioso house I do not sup, ho is a 
barbarian to mo. 

Another, equally unfortunate, pours out his 
complaint in this w’ay : 

Quoi (eui) porna cocta est, si conviva) apijonitur, 

Nun gustat pcniam, lingit ollam aut caecabiim. 

Equivalent to : 

Kor wMiom the gammon is cooked, if it is set 
before a frilow-dincr, ho dues not taste the gammon 
— he licks the pot. 

Put the follow’ing is decidedly serio-comic : 

Pyrrus 0. lleio coiilogm saluLi in. Molesto fero 
(Xuia aiidivi to mortuom : itaque vale. 

That is : 

Pyrrns V, to his comrade Hoiiis >¥181103 health. 
T am sorry to have heard that you arc dead ; and so 
farewell ! 

A line of Propertius has been rather ingeniously 
jiaraphra'scd < the original words — 

CiuUiia me docuit odisso xiuclloa ; 
that is : 


Another, evidently not wu'shing the honseliold 
gods (Lares) to w'itiicss his deeds, thus invokes 
them : Ite, Lares, dormilu (Begone to sleep. 
Lares !). 

The tavern graffiti arc also curious, and some- 
what amusing. A sufferer from internal drought 
thus earneslly ap]jeals: Snavis vinaria, sitit; 
mlde Togo, sitit (Dour landlady, he is thir.8ty ; 
I earnestly entreat you, he is thirsty). Another 
asks for more drink : yidde calicem setinum 
(Give one cup more of wine). On ajar, the words 
Liquamen optimum (First-rate li(iuor) have been 
fouiul. In one case, customers .are invited by 
the following notice affixed to a street corner, 
somewliut after the manner of modern advertising: 
Adjeas tahcniam Liani; ad dexkram (Visit tiie 
inn of Lianus ; turn to the right). Here also is 
the advertisement of one Varius : 


Ciuthia has taught me to hate the damsoh: 

— arc clianged to : 

Candida me docuit ntgras odisse pucllas. 

Or: 

Candida [i.c. the/aiV] has taught me to hate darh 
girls. 

It is a singular fact tliat not .a line of Iforaco 
lias been found among these inscriptions. Of 
I Virgil, but one complete verse appears ; the rest 
i .are only fragmentary lines. In another jilace, 
there Is a strange rendering of Ovid’s 

Quid magis cst saxo durum, quid mollius undH ? 
JJnra tanicn inolli saxa cavantur ac^uC. 

Tliat is : 

AVliat is liarder than a rock, ivkat softer than waLor ? 
Nevertheless, hard roelcs are hollowed by soft waiter. 


JJma vinaria periH de taherm; 

Set earn quin relulerUj dahuntur ks. 
licv; seifurem qui abduscerU, dabiUir 
Duplum a Vario. 

The rendering of which is: *A %vine-jar is lost 
from the inn ; if any one bring It back, there 
shall be given to^ hiih sixty-live sesterces ; if any 
one bring tbe thief who took it, double that sum 
will be given.- 

On the wall of a tavern there is a rude sketch 
of a customer holding out his cup and asking: 
Da fridam (or frigidum) pusillum (Give a litUe 
" ice-water), , 


Scrawled in this form : 

Quid pole tarn durum saxo, aui quid mollius unda? 
j)nra tamen, &c. 

There is one couplet, however, which appears 
to ho quite original. It is of such excellence, 
that >ve cannot forbear quoting it : 

Alliget hie auras si quia obiurgat amantes, 

Et vetet assiduoa currere fontis aquas. 

Which may be rendered thus : 

If any one can restrain the lover, he may also 
hind the breezes, 

And forbid the perexmial spring to flow. 
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GIlAliTITI OR WALT^SCRTBBLIXGS. 


The fi)llowing ia a good specimou of a lovers 
appeal : 

iSfiribcndi mi dictat Amor, mosLratfiuo Cupulo ; 

Ab, jicrcaiii, sine tc si dens esse velim ! 

Translated into : 

Love teaches me the art of writing, and Cupid shows me ; 
Ah, may 1 perish, if I wish to he .n. god without thee ! 

Others of a metrical type might here be men- 
tioned, but for the exigcuci(!S of apace ; avo pass 
on, therefore, to a brief review of another type 
of gralliti- -the caricatures. Many of these are 
cleverly draAvn, and, as might he expected, the 
comic eleirieiit predominates. In connection Avith 
his A'aluable AA'ork, ilrajjiii di Pompeiij Garrucci 
admirably reproduces in fac-siiiiile these cari- 
catures, together Avith the various inscrijUions 
before mentioned. One of iliese represents an 
ass engaged in turning a mill, accompanied by the 
words ; 

Ijahora, a.solle, quomodo ego hiboravi, 

Et prodcrit tibi. 

That is ; 

Labour, O aea, aa T have laboured, 

And it will piolit thee. 

Some of those scrawls are, however, of peculiar 
interest, not only to the gcncra.l reader, hut to the 
antiquary, as throwing liglit upon several disputed 
questions. Those to Avhich Ave here especially 
refer represent gladiatorial combats after a rude 
fashion. They arc rather numerous, and are, 
drawn with much J:j)irit. Jii one case, a figure is 
represented as about to cast a net over bis 
adversary ; Avliile another caricature appears to 
be a ligiit belAvccii a Mirmillo (a kind of gladi- 
ator) niid a Saiiiiiito. A third is evidently a 
Sanmite with a large helmet and .shield ; at 
his side the number of liis victories (xxxii.) 
may be seen inclo.sed bctw’eon a palm- branch 
and a cliaplel. Under one of these sketches 
Avc learn that Spiculus Ncroniaims, 
engaged in mortal combat Avilh the freedman 
Aptoiictus, who had been victor in sixteen such 
encounters; but t^'ro as he Ava.<*, he slew his 
opponent. A few full-lengtli figures Avearing the 
toga, ])robahly represent tlic dandies of the period, 
or possibly patrician magnates. Others are profiles 
of heads ; one Avith the name Peregrirms attached, 
has a decidedly abnormal development of the nose; 
Avhile ill another that organ is almost absent, and 
the title Nasso Feedius is affixed. There is doubt- 
less a pun here intended. The practice of attach- 
ing the name of an intended occupant to a seat 
in a jiublic place, as among ounsclvcs, Avas usual 
with those Avho jiatroniscd the aniphillicatre, as 
many gnijfdi testify. Again, the electioneering 
inscriptions of Pompeii Avould not unfavourably 
compare Avith like placards of modem limes. 
They fire very terse (in abbreviated Latin) and to 
the point ; thin?, one appeals to the Pilicrepi 
or ball-players to ‘elect as aedilo Aulus Vettiua 
Firmua, a man Avortliy of the republic ; ' Avhilc 
another is to this effect : ‘ Philippus beseeches you 
to create M. Ilolconius Priscus a decemvir of 
justice (that is, a justice of tlie peace). A iluul 
runs thus : ‘ The scribe Issus requests you to 
support M. Ceri'inius Vatia as ocdile. He is 
worthy.’ Those of a domestic character are few. 
On the wall of a corner-house in the Street of 
Fortune is a record, seemingly traced by some 


I thrifty housewife, of the spinninji tasks assigned 
I to each of the female ‘slaves, 'flic quality ami 
AA'ciglvt of the wool arc likcAvi.se poitioucil out. 
Doris and Ilcraclcf prepare Uircad for the warp, 
and Januaria and Lalagia (or Lalagc) for the Avoof. 
The othoV names are Vital is, Florcntia, Amaryllis, 
Miiria, Cerursa, and Damalis. 

In concluding this skctcli of the I’ompoian 
(jrajjlli, there are two more Avliicli can scarcely be 
passed over in silence. One Avho bad evidently 
heard of the fate ftf the neighbouring city, 
AATotc the simple but impressive ojuculaliou : 
ircixulancum, Jlcrmlavnim (0 Herculaneum ! 0 
Ilcrculaneuni ! ). Little tbouglit the scribbler 
that a like fate aams soon to overtake his own city 
of pleasure. The other cx])tc5.sc 3 a kindly hope 
for many happy iicw'-years : Jauuarian nobis feliccs 
mvlfis minis. 

The r/raffiti of Home and Us vicinity are, Avith 
but one exception, not of such iutorest as the 
above incntioned. They are found iii tombs on 
the Via Latina, among the remains gf Nero’s 
Golden House, and in the subslvuctures of the 
palace of the Ctrsars. Put in the Cularombs they 
are most numerous, especially in tlfose of St 
Agnese and St Oallixtiis. The Avords Cure, vial or 
(lleware, traveller) Avere frequently attached to the 
epitaphs on the Homan tombs by the Avayside ; the 
object being to warn scribblers and those aa'Iio 
Avould pollute or injure these resting-places of the 
dead. To these caul ions was addc<l .sometimes an 
imprecation on any Avho should injure or di.s- 
liononr the nioininicnt. One silent appeal is thus 
Avorded : ‘ Scribbler, I pray you pass by this moiiii- 
iiieiit.’ And another: Scriptor, imrcc hoc o^nis 
(Scribbler, spare this work). 

The inscriptions in tlio Catacombs are of three 
classes : first, mere names of persons, Avith the 
occ:isional additirm of their titles ; second, pious 
Avislies, prayers, greetings or acclaiiuitions for, or 
to, friends and relations, living or dead ; and 
lastly, invocations of the martyrs njion whose 
graves they are Avritloii, As may be supposed, 
tliese (fraJJiH are of all ages. Those which mostly 
contain only names, Icslify to the multitudes of 
all countries Avho, as is still the practice, c.amc to 
visit lhc.se shrines of the martyrs ; and strangely 
enough, some of theso names are scrawled in 
rather inaccessible places. The pilaster Avails of 
the Axstibule of the cemetery of St Oallixtiis, one 
of the chief catacombs, are covered with graJIUi of 
this class. 

Graffiti of much later centuries are of course 
numerous enough in Home, as elsewhere. In one 
place there is a record of a Bishop of Pisa and his 
companions who visited the catacomUs early in 
the fourteenth century. Another giA’cs the names 
of three persons and the date 13fJl a.d. It reads 
thus: ‘Gather together, 0 Oliiistiaiis in these 
caverns, to read the holy books, to sin" hymns in 
honour of the saints and martyrs, Avho liaving died 
in the Lord, lie buried here ; to sing psalms for 
those Avlio JU’C now dying in the faith. ’Hiore is 
light in this darkness. TJiere is music in these 
Imiibs.’ lu another, tlierc are si.x German names, 
Avritten in a Latinised form, Avitli llio figure of a 
cross and the date 1337 a.d. beneath. 

The reputed tomb of Cornelius contains inscrip- 
tions of ecclesiastical names, and titles of persons 
Avho Avent there to present sacred olfcrings. Else- 
where, one graffito records that Brother LaAvrcnce 
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of Sicily cara(v^wilh twenty otliors to visit llio 
holy place, January 17, Some Scotch pil- 

grims also record their visit in 1407. 

In conclusion, there can bc no doubt that as 
archffiological investigations progress in and around 
Rome, and as soon as the work of clejfring out 
Pompeii is accomplished, which at the present rate 
of progress will rennire many years, we may then 
hope for additional and jiossibly sonic of 

even far greater interest than any at present 
known. • 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEV. 

CnAPTEll IX, — THE BAD NEWS. 

Bertram’s lodgings or, more correctly, chainhers, 
were in a big house in that row of big houses, 
Stark’s Place, Westminster, and were liigli np, 
small, and frugally fiirnislnid, but still palatial by 
contrast with the bleak attic he had left behind 
him in pnforgoiten Blackston. The accommoda- 
tion was such as was fit for educated gentlemen 
leading an active life, not for scllish Sybarites ; 
and there was as little of the. Syliaiitc iu Bnrtraiu 
Oakley as well might be. Even the grim porter - 
even the starched hou<;ckccper, a sour- faced woman, 
whose name of IMrs Crahb seemed at first like a 
nickname not to he gravely pronounced, and who 
had seen the gradual deterioration of a good many 
young fellows who had come up to Lomlon ani- 
mated with the beat intentions, and conlident that 
the world was their oyster, which at tliidr leisure 
they would open- -even these nnsympathotic func- 
tionaries of Cambridge Chambers, Stark’s Place, 
augured well for Bci tram. 

‘ A good sort, that young chap,* was all the i 
porter said, as Bertram returned liis gruff good- ‘ 
morrow and passed on. 

‘ He ’ll do, I reckon— though the handsome ones 
mo.stly come to grief,’ remarked ^Irs Crahb to a 
subordinate Avitli a mop and pail ; and indeed 
Bertram deserved the favourable verdict of his self- 
appointed censors, so single-niindcd was his desire 
to merit the good opinion of his patron. He 
worked hard, as hard as the doctor would let him 
work. Ilis fine constitution, thanks to timely 
rest and judicious nursing, had enabled him to be 
up and active earlier than would have been the case 
with many ; and he was doing his best to prepare 
himself for the life that lay before him. The hve 
weeks that intervened between liis first visit to 
the offices of Groby, Sleathcr, and Studge, were by 
no means destined to be spent in idleness or in 
visits to the show-places and sights of the metro- 
polis. 

Bertram had now books, plenty and well 
selected ; but books, valuable tools as they arc in 
every line of life, arc not all-sufficient. They need 
to be supplemented sometimes by that oral teach- 
ing that is older than pen and paper, and that 
* showing how to do it,’ which an adroit mechanic 
vaunts os superior to all the * telling how to do it ' 
in creation. And the Loudon of to-day, like some 
other of oui great citic's, has facilities now to offer 
to the young and the inquisitive for which the pale 
student of Cffiatterton’s time, and of a much later 
(^och, mi^t have sighed in vain. Cavcnd:ah and 
Priestley, Trevithick and Arkwright, never saw 
such 0 * series of brilliant scientific experiments os 
the outlay of a few\ shillings brought before the 


eyes of Bertram Oakley ; while exhaustive lectures, 
iniisoumsniid galleries ricdi in models, and libraries 
briiinning over with information, stored his memory 
and braced liis mind, while encroaching on his 
tiine. 

It was all that the lad could do to find leisure 
for a daily visit to liis kind friends in Harley 
Street. TIjey were as glad to see him and as 
interested in his prosjiects, as when, at Blackston, 
he had been a guest beneath their roof. Louisa 
D{*nhain*s pale cheeks would ac(piire a tinge of 
colour as Bertram was brought to speak of what 
he had done, read, thought, Jind seen since last 
they met ; and Rose had always a bright smile to 
greet him. There was, to the girls* fancy, something 
strangely winning and chivalric in the unusual 
character of this orphan boy, a mere mill-worker 
blit 3 'esterday, a slorm-tossed waif in childhood, 
who had yet the charm of nuiiiner whicli only an 
honest jnirpose united to a keen intelligence 
can confer. Every evening lie came for a slioiL 
lime, and was always welcome. 

‘ Good-night, my hoy,* the doctor wouhl say at 
parting ; ‘ and mind ! no sitting up — no Imrning 
of the ‘^midnight oil” oiir predecessors used to 
write about, ami which often mt*ant the lileblood 
and marrow of the student. Lads, and lasses too, 
want sleep. At my time of life, it is a didcreiit 
aff.iir. Bnt Bertram, the pedotl of probation is 
growing short now. On the twenty-ninth, remem- 
ber, you belong to Groby, Sleatlier, and Studge; 
,and 1 *m afraid these ]deasant visits will ceii'^e, for 
they’ll send you to I'imbuctoo, my boy, as likely' 
as not, lor your novitiate.* 

It was all one to Bertram Oakley whother he 
was to be ordtred otf, on first joining, to win his 
I spurs as C.E. by industrial cxjiatrialion to Tim- 
buctoo or elsewhere, or more si'berly to learn the 
theoretical duties of his prole.s.«!ion at a clerk’s 
desk. Perhajis on the whole, as became his years, 
he would have preferred the more adventurous 
portion. For science, whether pure or mingled 
with commercial motives, is potent enmigh now 
to send our young men where, six or stjven cen- 
turies ago, no motive feebler than the Crusading 
liassion could have urged tlicm to penetrate. And 
Bertram had made acijuaiiitancc with two youths, 
slightly his seniors, who lodged in Cambridge 
Chambers, and were covenanted ])upil3 of Groby, 
Sleatlier, and Studge. These two spoke of the 
illustrious firm much as the groaning Britons of 
Boadicca’s time might have discussed a Roman 
Praitor or Proconsul. 

‘They’re terrible Tartars!’ Davis Avould say 
in confidence ; while his comrade Brooks shook 
his head in sincere assent. ‘But if they take a 
fancy to y’^ou, of course it ’s all right then. There *s 
Hennikcr, only four months longer in the shop 
than Brooks and self, and he’s somewhere in the 
Bombay Presidency, drawing no end of rupees 
inonthly\ But there’s Thompson, chained to the 
desk, and working like a galley-slave, this year 
and a half past. Studge says he’s a fool. Studge 
is very sharp with us— very. But they *11 send 
you foreign, Oakley, never fear. They always do 
pick out the smartest fellows. Brooks and I must 
wait a bit longer.' 

There is something almost touching in the 
honest candour and complete sincerity of self- 
abnegation which, to the credit of huiimii nature, 

BO many of oui young men display. These two, 
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THE KOIiTIJNKS OF LERTEAM OAKLEY. 


Messrs Brooks jiiul Davis, were, according' to social Lluntler or doubt throiij^di tlio swayiri^j crowd and 
tradition, higher placed in tlic world than Bertram the darkling air. Once fn Harley Street, he becamo 
Oaklc}^ They were young gentlemen. Their conscious of the liict that a gooil many idle people 
sisters, their cousins, their partners in a Christmas —it lakes but a ti*i4lc in London to attract a mob 
dance, were young ladies. Comfort, warmth, ! — were gatheivd together near Dr Denham’s door, 
leisine, dean sliirts, and a decent dinner, with j Before life door itself stood a brougham, its lamps 
other ad juncts of civilised life, all things for which burning yellow through the seething fog. A littlo 
a working man has to struggle, had been theirs way olf stood i second brougliam. Both pf them 
u'ithout edbrt from their nursery days. And yet were such as doctors use ; but neither was that of 
they were clcar-.sightad enough to perceive, and Dr Denham. The one belbie the door had ii'^lccd 
generous and manly enough to confess, that in a gray horse in the shafts. The other Avas drawn 
meeting with Bcrtiam they had met with their hy a pair of hays. When Bci tram came up to tho 
superior. The lighter metal acknowledged at iloor, he fouml it, to his surprise, ajar. Inside tho 
the first contact that the heavier melal must be, house inight he lieanl hurried movements, the low 
and would he, preferred to it. Brooks was sure, hum of voices, and the sound of sobbing. Bertram 
and iJavis was sure, that when the terrible Sludge .stood liesitaling. As he stood there, one of the 


— who ajipearcd to them in much tlio same light 
that 2secessily or Fate appeared to the Creeks of 
heathen Hollas — sliould look into the pujiils’ loom, 
hungering for brain and muscle to ilo the iirnfs 
belicsls at some risk of siiiisUoke and jungle-fever, 
Oakley would be lirst favourite, rioi Davis ami 
Brooks and two or thrve more of equal pretc.ii- 
sions, ]iass(*d over. And it is creditable to the 
lads tliat they likecl Bertram all thq better, with a 
curious .sort of resjieclful liking, bocamti they were 
so sure that 'no would outstrip them in the race 
of life. 

One evening, when Bcrlraiii set out for his walk 
to Harley Street, the liondon fog, coni[)arabIe to 
no known vapour short of the dense mists of New- 
Ibuiidlainl, uas at il.s ileiiscsl. Tliick, heavy% 
and fuliginous, the weighty manno hung aroiiinf 
the hou^e parapets and cliinine 3 '-.shicks, full oi 
iinposj.ii)le lights and shades; here ta\Miy as the 
Isoina-aii Ihui’s horrent mane, tlier^i gra 3 ' as cold 
NoiLli-cuunlry marble; and elsewhere of a mottled j 
black and yellow, grimly fantastic, and fading olf to 
pale piid% or to lurid reil iioross the river, where the 
flues of Lambelli furnaces yet threw a ruddy tinge 
upon the lowering horizon. The giva‘'y pavement 
was slippery to the troail ; tlnue was a murky 
halo rouiul the street lamp.s ; at every corner and 
at every crossing might be hoard hoarse cries of 
objurgation or warning, and there ivere private 
links and lanterns to bupplcmcnt the ga.s of the 
Companies that illuminate London to their own 
Eatiblactioii. Through this maze of blind iiig fog, of 
coarse glaiing light, and of ugly sights and sounds, 
Bertram threaded liis way as deftly as if ho had 
been a burn subject of the kingdom of Cockney, 
as old provincial nobles were wont to call their 
king’s cities of Loudon and Westminster. 

What phrenologists used to describe as the organ 
of Locality is very unevenly distributed among the | 
sons and daughters of Adam. Some of us, dropped j 
at random in «. strange city% make out the rigid 
road with the rnierring instinct of the homing' 
pigeon, arc never at fault about the points of the 
compass ; and in the course of an hour’s ramble 
construct a mental map of the town, its parallel 
streets, short-cuts, and central starting-points, 
neatly adjusted, and henceforth need no native to 
give counsel or guidance. Others, once aAvay from 
the familiar surroundings, fall into a state of 
Hurried bewilderment, Hounder hopelessly among* 
slimy lanes and tortuous by-streets, and are 
ignomiuiously fetched back under convoy of a 
stray cab or sharp-witted street boy. Bertram 
belonged to the first category, not to the second. 
New os he was to LondoUi he pushed on without 


_ women-servaiits who knew him, came to the door, 
li'T apron to her eyes. 

‘Is that you, Mr Bertram F she snid. ‘Oh, it’s 
a dro.idful business ! ^ly heart blciMh for the poor 
young ladies. Dr Dfiiihain has been ujisct in his 
carriage, and brought homo stone-dead^ not an 
hour ago ! ’ 

CII.VPTCU X.-IN TUB TIOUS': or D13ATH. 

There is sometbing merciful in tlic stunning 
Mhoc.k which very di^^Jful tidings produce. The 
very hopelessness of tho grief benumbs the nerves 
and blunts tlui agony\ David is not the only one 
on whom tho words, ‘The child is dead,’ have 
fallen with a lighter and less cfrect than that 
which the by .-landers dreaded. And as with tlie 
child, so whore the parent, the lover, the friend, 
lay on the Ivcachcrinis brink of Death’s hitter 
waters. Scgmdiow, a kind of relief hometimes 
.succeeds to long and cinol care, to months of 
watching and weeks of iioping against hope. ^ The 
Worst is known now ; ainl Fear is banished, 
though licgivl may remain with us. But the 
blow, thongli somewhat mitigated, is still hard to 
hear; and so Bertram felt as, dizzy, half-blind, 
sick at heart, he found himself sitting on u chair 
in the dimly lighted diiiing-ruom, with two of the 
servants hovering about him, uttering, but in 
suppre.ssed toiic.^ exclamations of pity. 

‘Tell me,’ said Bmtram hoarsely — ‘tcdl me how 
he —how it happened ? * 

The two wmmeu were ready enough to com- 
municate what they knew. The origin of the 
mischief was tho late purchase, the iiery young 
chestnut horse ; ‘ which ought never to have been 
sold, nor yet harnessed for a gentleman like 
master.’ It is easy to be wi.se after the event, in 
other mailers than hoive-llesh. The hot-tempered 
and half- broken young animal had taken IViglit, 
had run away, the bit between his teeth, dashing, 
in his mad "terror, the light carriage to splinters 
against a heavily laden van. The doctor had 
been taken up dead ; while Thomas, the coachman, 
with broken colUir-bonc and fractured arm and 
ribs, had been conveyed to the accident-ward of 
the iiearc.st ho.*«pita]. 

Twice Brt'tram patiently listened, though with 
but a dulled attention, to tho sad story. It must 
be true ; but be could bardly realise at lirst that 
tho dreadful thing had indeed happened -that 
his best friend was gone, and that lie should 
never hear the accents of that kindly voice again. 
To the lonely boy, who liad never known a 
I parent’s care, it seemed us though his own father 
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were dcarl ; at the moment wlien the world, 
which had seemed to him' hut a hard stern place, 
had hcgJin to appear in a sol’leiicd li;,'ht, and Hope 
TTore for him her sunniest {:mil.\ He had learned 
to look upon his lost' friend with such a sense of 
grateful aHeclion, with so zealous a resolve to 
prove worthy of his conlhlenco, lliat the hcavv' 
stroke of Fate sceiiu'd to heat down and crush all 
his half- formed r.sjiir.itions for the future. lie 
felt as thoiiiili there wxu’o nothing for which to 
live, DOW liiat the kind diand that had been 
stretched out to lift him from the dust was passive 
and for ever cold. And Bertram sat half-Ptupij- 
fied, and, as it were, sadly acquiescent in the blight 
that had fallen on liis dearest hopes. 

‘ Poor young things — up-stairs there ! * The 
words were commonplace words of lioncst but 
somewhat shallow sympathy, and they were 
littered by one of the two women -servants from 
whoso lips Bertram had learned tlic sad tidings 
of his benefactor’s death. The woineu had left 
him to himself and his silent grief, and went their 
way, after the niannor of their tribe, peering, 
peeping, listening, at the foot of the staircase for 
the doctors to come down. The doctors could do 
nothing. iEsculapius would have been useless 
there. But still they were doctors, and as such, 
to uneducated minds the Oracles of Destiny, oven 
when their function was hut to note and record 
with accuracy the immediate cause of death. 

^Poor young things -up-stai vs there I’ The 
words acted oii Bertram’s sensitive nature as the 
spur, in some moment of need and danger, acts on 
a gallant horse that puts out all its strength and 
speed in answer to the touch. ^ Poor young tilings 
— up-stairs there!’ — and he had frvgtUteu their 
greater grief, their mightier loss, under the sellisli 
burden of his own sorrow! Ho knew how the 
good man snatclied away liad loved these two, bis 
children. A hundred little speeches of the doctor’s 
concerning his girls, dear Louisa, darling Rose, 
canic crowding upon Bertram’s memory. And he 
had forgotten them ! AVHiat must he their anguish, 
motherless and alone, with no warning before tlie 
sharp stab foil upon each guileless loving heart, 
and the fond father, whose every elfort had been 
for them, their wise and gentle guardian, was gone 
for ever ! How had he himself felt it, he who 
was a stranger in blood, a stranger, wholly, hut 
some few w ceks or inonllis ago ! It was painful 
to him to think of their woe ; hut timidly, bash- 
fully, he ventured to question the servants as they 
flitted to and fro, concerning it. Bertram got 
scanty iuforniaticii for his pains. The women 
were good-natured, and full of sympathy for a 
pleasant-spoken master; hut they had not depth 
enough of heart to gauge the sulfering of others. 
Miss Rose, they said, Hook on,’ solibing wildly 
from the lirst; but Miss Louisa, with the tears 
streaming, do what she would, had been steady, 
quiet, helpful, comforting her young sister as no 
one else could do, giving orders, doing her best 
to bear on her own shoulders the cruel weight 
that had fallen upon both. Then tlic*two surgeons 
who had been up-stairs for so long, came down 
one by one, and Bertram spoke to each. The first 
was a tacilmru man, grim of look and morose in 
manner, and teplied coldly and shortly , but the 
second paused a moment, at the sight of Bertram’s 
grief, to say : * He died, poor man, without any 
pain— of that you may be sure. And the daughters, 


though Ihcir sorrow is hitter to hear, put their 
trust in God, poor girl.«<, and— There, there ! 
iny young friend, you must try to hear it bravely 
too. A sad thing, I know.’ And ho vras gone. 

Bui Bertram lingered long, in the vagtie hope 
that he iiiiglit see Miss Denham— that lie might 
he useful somcliow — that he might do someth iiig, 
he knew not what, to alleviate, in never bo slight 
a degree, the misery of those to whose fostering 
care he owed so much. But it grew late, and 
later still. The noises in the street had died out ; 
and within the house there were few sounds save 
the rustling and whispering on the upper stairs, 
and now and then the soft closing of a door. 

‘It’s of no use, Mr Bertram,* said the more 
symjialhctic of the two housemaids, at I ’st divin- 
ing his motive for thus lingering. Louisa 

she can’t leave her sister, not one minute. And 
1 dai-LMi’t po much as tell her you ’re here. You’ll 
see neither of llicin, poor young ladies, to-night.' 

So Bertram went. He scarcely knew how he 
got liomc to his chambers in Wcstmiiister, in the 
midst of the clinging fog and the sullen, never- 
emling noises of the great streets of a great city, 
when by Komc cause the fretting tide of traliic is 
delayed. But ho did get home, and never had 
Cambridge Cliiimbeis setMued so cheerless- never 
had the prospect before liim seomiMl so blank as 
on that sad night. Yet, as at last lie sank into a 
feverish sh*ep, it was willi a lirm though vague 
resolve to .jc ui‘"ly up and doing on the morro"' 


FEATJIEIIED FRIENDS AT SE 
J:Y OAUTxMN TAllKUll sxov 

In* the month^of July ISJJJ, I was on b. ir [ a ..mall 
ve.-:bol that was owned ami cuiiiniandetl by iiiy.self. 
We were almiit two Jiiindrcd mile.s olf ilie east 
coast of Australia, and bound northward among 
the rulynesiau Islands. But for two wcfdis wo 
luid cncounlcrcd such Icmjiesliioas wciEu'r, and 
had received I’O much damage, that the little craft 
was now but a mere wreck upon the Wat^r, flor 
decks had been swept by •heavy seas, washi.ig 
(.very tiling overboard. Not only had the boat 
been carried away, but all the bulwarks, so iliat 
we were without protection of any kind, until, 
at great risk, rhlge-ropcs were run along in the 
beat manner we could. Adding to our trouble, 
we had sprung a leak ; and despite all efforts in 
pumping, the water gained so much, that it began 
to ajipcar above our cabin floor every roll the 
vessel gave. It was the Antarctic winter; and 
besides having my all embarked in the venture 
I was making, my wife also was with me. She 
was, however, a good sailor, and boro up bravely. 
My small crew had likewise behaved manfully, 
until on this especial day, or rather evening, 
symptoms of discontent began to appear. As 
for myself, T had been nearly the whole time 
on deck, and was now covered wdth sores from the 
chafing of wet garments, though I hud changed 
my attire several times. Good waterproofs wen 
of no avail when it was almost literally standing 
in the ocean most of the time. 

No wonder that I was both physically and 
mentally prostrated, as on this particular evening^ 
before sunset, I looked around, almost against hope, 
for any signs of a change. True, a change had 
occurred, as many might have thought greatly for 
the better ; but to my eye it was deceitful The 
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FEATHERED FRIENDS AT SEA. 


wind liad too suddenly fiillcn to a culm, and as I 
reclined aj^ainst the conipaiiion-Iiatoh Jift, Ihc green 
eiclvly looking sky bodeil us no gooil. CoiiRe(|Uciitly, 
1 still kei)l the vessel iiiirlei* sinull storjii canvas, 
iiidec'd only enough set to try and ease the fcarliil 
rolling that VvMs occasioned hy tlic inomitainous 
seas tuinhliug about us. Truly, it was a terrible, 
though otlu-rwisc a grand sight. Wc were only 
sixteen tons register and tliirty-four feet long, no 
larger than a war ])i!mace ; yet, for the duty I wjus 
on, suitable, enough, could we liavo reached the 
islands. And now before me, amidst llicse giant 
waves, lay tlie lit lie craft, lloumlering about like 
a humau being siehlenly struck with sofiic terrible 
blow and de|»iived oI rea'On. There too lay the 
dc'^l ruction of all iiiy liopcs, ami the. loss of all 
J in'..s.sesRed iji the woild, should iiiy r(‘ars prove 
true -IS f(' the eon'ing night, I had maclc t?omc 
&torm calcLilallom., ami tliough ko{;))iiig th(‘, re.inlt 
to inyseir, felt eonviiieed Y/e. had drifieil inl'» the 
treiK herons ealiii centre of a eyclom*. I'lirce 
mouths aflerwards, when I g-d, 1o S'.dncy .iml 
conijvu’cd ob-ervationx wjtli ollicial registers, .!iy 
caleulelioiis \\(]C foii'..«i vci' k 

Added to iiilier oi I -. ‘a ■•'•n-, \va^ tlie oinimois 

■iigii of •eii-l)ir(;> ni j ;Ij' ir eireh*'. of llight 

aiouiivl us. ihesc at \ I’anu* sti muir tint on *, 
wa-? e.iug!'' ov iny V‘f. '- band a- she sat on <ho 
de-.k will; e K.j- avou-id iiti,,iml-i. . ‘buoy attached, 
•n iM'e ih( diip l)i'oke up. Thi^ l)ird had, to our 
ranpii * , a small piece ot yellow rihl).)n tied round 
iis nock ; hut on exjiminati*)ii, 1 couid find no writ- 
ing or imlicalioii of its being sent, o'f, as is occa- 
doiially done, by other.- peili.ips as b-idly situated 
ab iV’.V'-iel^ I s. We comduded, llierol^ax*, that 
it .ipi«i'aied dilfe.r.uit iVoni ordinarv .‘•e.i-biid it 
ha<l been blown from the l;iml. Accordinglv, I 
Tiniked the riblioii with our name, staling we wenj 
not eApecting tu survive another night., ga\e the 
bi'd i', good feed, wdneh it iiailocd; «.f aft*-. <he 
i'lVii u w moments; ami wlien, a little later, .. , 
biv i/i . pvung u]) whie.li blew o:i to the .‘hu’e, Ue. 
released it, an I walehed ii-> flight to the v*e.*^tward. 
Tuo lioriVR at’terw.ini.':, Iho liumc.ine .xgain Lur4 
upon n.-., ami, .is I liad caleukif'-d, fioni llio exactly 
opposite quarter whence it had pioviously come. 
ib)pvj now all but left u.i. Leaving one man on 
deck, f.u-Loiio.d to the pump, and relieved every 
hour by .all of us, even my uife also, m turn, ami 
la.-’liiiig tlic helm alee, we kej»t bel.>w, awaiting 
o’ir fate Saitahle ])iayer3 were lead ; and then 
each man s^aight to lie, on the cabin floor a.H be.-.t 
lie could, ;.atcr, as 1 have said, btdiig all about 
even Ihci’c. 

?dy wife had gone, to her berth and lain dotvn, 
-'■dill with tile life-buoy loosely attached to her. I 
seated on .. che.'<t by her side, and in open 
view of the men. We had all shaken hands, uml 
now expected eacli moment to be our last, as seas 
rolled O’, cl .is, and the leak g.ainu«l, though the 
pump vab bravely kep. going. Now, I must state 
that m>- wife lia I very fine ciinary hanging over 
the lii-ail of her sleeping-hritli. The bird had 
conic >,ilh us a few yea r b-fore from America, 
and had already made tux* r three voyages in 
our company; and all of ns loiisidered the little 
creature as the ship’s pet. Imlecd, jircvionsly at 
Melbourne, when we had camped in * Canvastown ' 
—so well described in Dickens’s Household Words^ 
1853 — scores of persons used to come out on Sun- 
days to have a look at the sweet songster that 


reminded them of the far-olT home ; and I was 
oifered on several occasigns up to ten pounds for 
it. Its loud and enlivening notes could be heard 
all over tlic camping-ground. So, as it charmed 
u.s ami many of our owm race, in like manner 
<liil it afterwards delight ami surprise numbers 
of the wild Amtraliaii aborigines when we W'cre 
thrown for weeks among tlicrn, as al.'«o, still later, 
the uiuiviliseil natives of Tiorra del Fuego. On 
the jiro^cnt occasion, .thi.i bird xvas, m 1 have 
said, hanging over my w'ife’s head, and, doubtless 
from long use to a ship’s motion, was fast a.<h:cp, 
a=5, with my wifi s liaml in mine, I drowsily 
w’atehed her lying in a .sort of dreamy stupor. 

One lioiir, two hours, three hours jias^ed away, 
unrelieved by .aiiylhiiig approaching life, except 
the change of one of us to I he pump, the keeping 
of which going, was our only faintest hope. How 
the ve.-’.«fd rolhid ami jumped and tossed about! 
Ilow the ecMR c.ame lashing over her ! And how 
terrible our condition was, may be conceived! 
Jiut a .‘^trangc dcalh-likc calmness —the resignation 
of des[i,iir — had now come over all of \\n. . Tersou- 
ally, J dole rmined to abide by hope, and a confid- 
ing tr'i-t in the All-wi-^e, though olten inybtcrious 
One, AVho v.'ould do as .seenieth Him best; .and 
now ihat T am very old, I can confidently say I 
was never nioio calm and ready for whatever 
might liajipen Ilian Ihcu. I had endeavoured to 
do my duly ; my coii.sciencc wa.s clear ; my brave 
wil»' was by niy side ; iny men Ji.id li.'^teiied nian- 
fuby 1u the few words I liad nltei*L'il in prayer 
•and mulu.il farewell ; and i hud now reclined ni)’- 
head, dozing at intervals as bc.st 1 could. Suddenly 
Romewliiit before midiiighi, the can.aiy bur'^t out 
into Lplen.lid song. My wife aroused, tiini(‘d to 
me, and in a scmi-iincoiiseioii.s stale, said : ‘ IJ.irk ! 
liark I The angels are speaking to us ! Hear 
Ihi'in! hear them!’ Tlieii becoming more con- 
scion^i, llieugli still mentally wandering, she added: 

• Uj) ! up ! we sh.ili be saved, saved ! The angels 
.‘ire telling u? so.’ 

I rou.-^ed inv-elf .ag.ain. Tlie tired-oufc men were 
yv‘t adeep .nniil.-it all the noi.se of creaking tiinhcra 
ami the .‘-.'pla-h of water about them, fur sailor.^ 
will sleep sound ihrough the greatest accustomed 
imLe.s, though awakening instantly xvhcii these 
cca.=?c. So 1 stepped cautiously over their forms, 
•Old crept on deck. It w’as still feaiful. I could 
not stand erect, but had to crawl along, holding 
by whatever my liands could find yet secure 
amidships, till 1 rc.ached the inaii at the pump. 
Him 1 relieved, casting hi.s lu-sliings oil* and putting 
liiLin round myself ; then bidding him crawl 
below, making bure to secure well the stout tar- 
paulin which covered the small opening ihat 
adiiiiUod one at a time to the cabin. And there I 
stood, 'working hard at the pimip for dear life, and 
thoughts rushing through iny brain the remem- 
braiieo of wliich uoav seem to conjure uj) only a 
.sometliing so weird and maniacal, accumpaiiiod as 
it were by a sort of defiance of all the w ihl elements 
of destruction, that I fancy myself looking at a 
picture instmd of a past reality. 

As I was then, os I now can sec mysedf on that 
night, so let others picture me. At tli.'it pump, 
alone on the deck of a mere wreck, only the lower- 
mast ptamliiig, with a reefed storm-staysail to ste.ad v 
her, though the sail often flapped when we fell, 
literally felly into the hollow of a sea, to rise again 
suddenly and meet the full blast, which came like 
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tliunderboltfl upon the stout little hit of canvas 
displayed ; thr rushing a^d tiimhliug about of the 
tiny craft ; the night, black as jot--tliero I stood 
alone ! Many similar have I seen since that night, 
but never one that„)iiore impressed me with tlie 
consciousness of what was u death by foundering 
at sea. 

Soon I detected symptoms of a break in the 
gale ; and when my turn came to be relieved, 1 1 
was able to go below and give assurances of hope, | 
even as my barometer indicated. The burst of j 
the storm had ceased ; ancl three days aftcrwanls j 
we made the land, got our wrecked craft into 
a shelter, and were saved ! 

Our little canary went other voyages witli us, 
until, after being our companion for several years, 
it died quietly here at home. 

Birds at sea, whether wild in the air or lame on 
board, are of far more value to man than loo 
many care to think. For myself, apart from all 
feeling against unnecessarily dcstrojiiig anything 
that has God’s life in it, I have ever arrested mere 
wanton «port at sea. If, however, for any useful- 
ness, the cac.e is dilfereut But llic mere killing 
for killing’s sake, or from thoughtless or reckless 
whim, is* to me distasteful. The pleasure of 
watching birds at sl.i, wliether in the air or skim- 
ming the ocean wave’s crest, is to many mimls very 
keen. And there is something more loo to be 
considered. Mariners can often tell their way by 
these birds, especially when nearing a coast. I 
well remember how I used to watch for them on 
approaching certain coasts, such as parts of Tata- 
gouia, too low to be seen at the ordinary distance. 
Once, when coming from Monte Video, with a mail 
and iinportaiit govcrnmcLt deapatebes on hoard 
for the Falkland Islands, I w’as iilAe to run on 
my course in safety owing to a particular bird 
having joined C(»mpiiny with us. On the occasion 
I refer to, we were approaching the land in thick 
misty weather with a strong fair breeze. Jt had 
been clouded over for a day or two, so that my 
solar observations were somewhat doublfui. I 
was anxious, for it was drawing towards even- 
ing, and T wished to get in to Port Stanley 
with the mail that night. It was, however, 
80 thick that wc could not see a mile ahead. 
Presently, a shrill noise was heard, a dapping 
of wings made us look round and above ; anil 
soon we saw what wc called the ‘julot* bird. I 
knew iny distance now, for these birds never dy 
beyond so many miles from land. Tlierefore, we 
cautiously ran on till 1 caught a glimpse of a bind' 
cape, then steered more easterly, till after dark, 
with a clearer night, I sighted Cape Pembroke 
Light, and knowing the passages well, worked my 
vessel up Port-William, then shot through the 
* Narrows,’ and anchored in Port Stanley nearly 
opposite Government House, about one o’clock in 
the morning. Next day, 1 was thanked by Ilis 
Excellency the Governor— himself a high naval 
officer— for the quick trip made, and the despatches, 
besides long-wisned-for private correspondence, wc 
had brought. But to this day, 1 Xhank God’s 
feathered pilots, who had then and often shown 
me the way. 

On another occasion, years before that, indeed 
in April 1836, 1 was in a vessel home ward-bound 
from Australia. It was a delightful calm after- 
noon, and we were in sight of Cape Horn, when a 
beautiful wUte bird flew off to us, and settled on 


our spars and rigging. After resting awhile, it 
sped away again tovrards the distant shore. At 
that time I had a messmate who had joined ns at 
Sytlney. AVho or what he was, except that ho 
hailed from the United States, 1 never knew. He 
suddenly left us at Pernambuco, where we had 
put in for water, when he and I one day were sent 
on shore with a bout and crew to get supplies. He 
was highly educated, and rarely gifted, and com- 
posed with equal ease verse as well as prose. Some 
lines relating to this bird, I here append. It may 
interest some one, and will servo to give an idea 
of what pleasure a laud-bird sometimes gives to 
vojragcis at sea. 

TO A LAXD-IITIID OFF CAPE HORN, APRIIj 2 , 1836 . 

Pretty Bird ! the sight of thoo 
Brings ]ilcasuvo o’er the lonely sea. 

Thou hast llown from the dull bleak shore, 

To welcome us, our dangers o’er. 

From thy billow-girdled nest 
On thy wings that rarely rest. 

Floating on the southern gale, 

’J’liou hast sought the distant sail, 

And seemed to know thy prcseiiec gave 
Visions of hope upon the wave. 

If, as Pythagoreans tell. 

The soul released is doomed to dwell 
In form of bird or beast or iish, 

Almighty power ! iny earnest wish 
.Is, ihat I may have wings to 63'’, 

And be a bird beneath the sky, 

With instinct just enough to shim 
’i'he fatal aim of fowler’s gun, 

[ Or tempting bait with hook to liin? 

I Mo from the air, wluire poised sooure, 

Amaziul, ] ln*ar the mirth and noi«?o 
or saihrs ’midst their boi^frous jo^'s. 

Or view them toast the sparkling glass 
To wife at home, or fav’rite lass : 

Or in the mid-watch, long and dark, 

List to a tale of the Phantom Bark, 

Whose yards weiH; braced, whose sails were 
furled 

By glvwts of tars of other world ! 

’J’lieii leave the weary t.Te\v to rest, 

And hare to the western breeze iny breast j 
Spread my pinions to the wind, 

And leave the Icss’niiig ship behind. 

So bring bright beams of hope again. 

To other wanderers o’er the main ; 

And bless the Power whoso Mighty Will 
Erleased me from all human ill ; 

Ami kindly destined me to he 
[ A Bird upon the wide blue Sea ! 


JOHN HARLEY’S MARRIAGE. 

IN TWO CHAPTEttS.— CHAPTER IT. 

Immediately after I had left Mrs Van Duseh’a, 
the rest of the company had also departed, with 
the exception of one or two hosoiu-frieiids of 
Susette’s, who intended remaining with her till 
the newly married pair started in the evening. 
Harley was then in the room alone with Mrs Van 
Dusen, and turning over the contents of a desk 
which he luvd forgotten in his hurry in leaving 
the ship^ and which 1 had sent on shore after him, 
he took out a miniature of his father, taken some 
twenty-five years before. This he handed to Mrs 
Van Dusen, saying: * There is my father at the 
age of twenty,* 

< Why, this is a likeness of Charles Smith| not 
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of your father ! Where did you j'et it 1 * exclaimed 
Mra Van Duseii excitedly. 

‘ I fjot it from my father himself. lie was 
Charles Smith when it was painted ; but some 
three or four years afterwards, he unexpectedly 
inherited a large estate, and with it took the 
name of Harley. But how strange all this is ! 
Did ?/0H know him, that you recognise the luiuia- 
ture i * 

‘ Oh, do not ask me,' cried Mrs Van Dusen with 
much agitation ; ‘ I can Iiardly bear the thought 
of it. But speak— speak truly. Have you always 
been called John Harley ? ' 

‘No. Till I was nearly ten years old, I \vas 
called Johnny Harrison.' 

‘ Fasten the door ! Call nobody. Water, water ! * 
gas[)ed Mrs Van Dusen in a hoarse whisper ns slie 
dropped on to the sofa close to which slie W’as 
standing. In a few minutes she burst into sobs ; 
and as he was pressing the tumbler of water to 
her lips, she clasped him round the neck, crying : 
‘ ^ly hoy, my boy ! My son, iiiy son ! ' 

* Vos; dear mollier, your son now; and I hope 
to be a loving one. But why does the fact of 
your having known iiiy father, excite you so 
terribly?' replied Harley gently, as he returned 
her caress. 

‘ JMy sou — my own son, I tell you ! And I 
am indeed and truly your mother. Your fathers 
father Avrote to me that you had died when six 
months old ; and some mouths before that, that 
your father — my husband —had died in India of 
sunstroke.- --() wicked, Avicked thus to deceive inc, 
as he must also have deceived your father.' 

It Avas Harley noAV, according to the poor 
felloAv's piteous narrative, that Avas the most 
overcome. He stood over Ills niolher in speechless 
amazement, Avliile the horror of his position gradu- 
ally unfolded itself to him. 

At this moment Susette came to the door ; and 
finding it bolted, knocked and called him by 
name. Harley could not speak. But now Mrs 
Van Dusen showed for a time the stronger nerve 
ot the two. Controlling lier feelings Avonderlully, 
she rose, went to the door and calmly said : ‘John 
and I, dear, liave some business to arrange con- 
nected Avith your marriage. Leave us an hour or 
tAvo, for Ave have much to do. — N oaa', do go Avhcii I 
ask you, for our time is but sliort.' 

Answered, but far from satisfied, the young 
bride went reluctantly from the door; ami Mrs 
Van Dusen returned to the sofa, and asked Harley 
to give an account of his early youth. 

He told her that his first recollection Avas Avheii, 
about five years old, he Avas at the seaside Avith 
a lady, a Mrs Jones, Avith whom he remained 
till put to a hoardin'j-school. She Avas A^ery kind 
to him, and loved iiiiu exceedingly, and often 
spoke to him of her own little hoy, who AA^as dead, 
and would appear vexed that he did not remember 
him, which he could not say he did. At seven 
years of age he Avas sent to a day-school ; and two 
years later, a gentleman avIio had often come to 
see him, took him away, and put him to another 
school, at the same time telling him that he Avas 
his father, and that his proper name was John 
(Smith Harley. 

Further explanations between Mrs Van Dusen 
and Harley only served to confirm the astounding 
intelligence, that he was her son, whom she had 
hitherto believed to have died in infancy, Harley 


bad also been informed that his mother had died 
Avhile he A\’as quite youpg. # 

‘ Ami your father —my hiisbaud,’ asked Mrs Van 
Dusen, ‘ is be still alive ? ' 

Hurley answered In the afftruialivc. 

‘ Ob, Avhat a Avretched Avomau I am,' she cried ; 

‘ to have my (list husband living, and yet to have 
been the wife, and noAV the AvidoAv, of another!' 

Her distress of mind Avas truly painful to Avit- 
ncss, and in the sight of it Harley almost forgot 
his own beAvildering jposition. Hoav at ones to 
separate from Susette, A\’as now the momentous 
question. 

* Slie must bo told everything, and I Avill go to 
her iinAA’,' s;ii(l Mrs Van Dusen, ns she rose and 
ticmbliiigly Avent towards the door. 

But the goiiorous heart of Harley refused to 
subject her to so sudden a trial. In an instant 
he decided how to act. Gently draAving her back 
to the sofa, and kissing her tciideily, ho, by a 
strong elfort, sj^okc quietly an<l caliiily : ‘ Dear 
mollier, T must not — cannot be the means of 
causing you the further trial of eomuiHuicatiiig 
Ibcsc circuni Stan CCS to Susette. It aa'ouUI only 
add, and I tliink needlessly, to the billerness of 
our inevitable parting. The knowleirge of the 
unfortunate events of your early life \vi>uld »)idy 
be a source of sad rotleelion, Avliicli we can surely 
fur the present spare her ; mid afler she has soiuc- 
Avhat recovered from the sliock of our separation, 
you can connniinicate them to lier in your own 
AA’ay. I Avill now Avrito a liitl<;r to lier, telling 
< her that sudden and unfoivsi'en noAvs of great 
importance compels mo to leave for Singapore, in 
the A/hrl A/kity immediately — that 1 cannot boar 
the trial of a parting scene, but that I will write 
to her as soon as I arrive tliere. Though she will 
sillier much, yet 1 tliink she Avill do so less this Avay 
than any other. Trying to save both her ami you 
as iiiiich as possible, Avill perhaps extenuate the 
deception jnit uj)Oii her.' 

Harley having persuaded Mrs Van Dusen to 
consent to liis ])iaii, and having Avritten the letter 
to he delivered to Susette soon after his departure, 
look an adeetioiiate leave of his unhappy mother, 
and left the. hou«e unseen. 

The explanations Avliicli had passed betu'cen Mrs 
Van Duscu ami Harley aa^cic these. Mr C’harles 
Smith, his grandfather, had by a Avcalthy marriage 
been enabled to move in a much higher sphere in 
society than that in Avhich he had been born ; and 
like many others similarly situated, formcil the 
most extravagant ideas as to the future of his son 
(yharles, named after liiiii, and of his twin- sinter 
Ellen. For the first of these he got a comniissi»m 
in a ‘crack' regiment; and on the final i\liirn 
of his daughter from school, he engaged for her 
a coinpaiiion, Miss Harrison, a sweet amiable 
girl, ami an orphan. Between Charles ami her, a 
AA’arm attauliiiieiit Avas soon formed, Avliich ripeiiml 
into love. Charles persuaded her, on some pre- 
tence, to visit London for a short time, Avherc slie 
stayed Avith her old schoolmistress. During this 
time, the banns of marriage were published in the 
tAVo churches of the respective parishes they stayed 
in, after Avhicli they Averc united. 

When Charles’s father came to learn Avhat had 
taken place, he gave way to the most violent 
passion, and voAved that tlio ivonian who had thus 
entrapped his son Avoiild never ho allowed to bear 
his name. Ho went up to London, and compelled | 
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Charles to cxcliango at once into a cavalry regiment 
serving in Indh. The yovth jiled to bo allowed to 
take his wile with him, or to remain at homo. But 
his father was inexorable ; and Charles being under 
age, and entirely dojicmleiit upon liis father for 
support, was unable to rcsi-t tlie mandatp. 

Thus, after but a few weeks of married life, they 
were torn from each other ; and the most Charles 
could obtain from his unrelenting parent Avas a 
promise that his wife--or Miss Harrison, as his 
father chose still to call her—should he Avell cared 
for. To do liiiii justice, Mr Smith faithfully per- 
formed tills, but it was after exacting a pioiiii>c 
from the poor girl that she should never make 
known the marriage with his son. She Avas indeed 
Avell pi’ovidcd for ; and a son, Avho was afterward.^ 
born to licr, Avas taken from the mother and given 
in charge of Mrs Jones, the Avidow of a curate lately 
deceased, and in poor circumstances, aiul Avho liail 
been left with an infant of her own ; Mr Smith 
paying liberally for her care of the boy. 

After the young mother’s recovery, she obtained, 
tlirongli'Mr Smith’s influence, indirectly applied, a 
situation as a governess in Amsterdam. She had 
received several letters from Charles, in Avhich he 
told lier that, as soon as he avos of age, he would 
come home and make their marriage ])ublic ; and 
he had also Avritten to his father to the same effect 
Determined, lioAA'cvcr, to break off the connection, 
Mr Smith, as soon as he obtained the situation for | 
the poor young Avife in Amsterdam, Avrotc to bis i 
son that she had died of typhoid fever ; and at the | 
same time he Avrotc to her, that his son had died*, 
in India very suddenly. This she fully believed, 
but came to England once to see her child. Fear- 
ful that, if this visit were frcqueiilly repeated, 
she Avould find out the deception lie had practised 
as to liis son’s death, Mr Smith furlhcr again 
deceived her by sending her inlelligeiice of the 
death of the child itself a few months later ! All 
connection beUveen them AA'as thus terminated ; 
and some years later, in entire ignorance or sus- 
picion of the deception that had been practised 
upon her, she married Captain Van Dusen, the 
commander of a Dutch East Indiaman. 

When Charles Harley, in India, received tlic 
false intelligence of liis Avife’s death, he Avrotc to 
his father begging him to see that everything 
possible Bbould be done for the child’s health and 
AA'elfure ; and this Mr Smith faithfully did. 

On his father’s death, two years after, Charles 
Bold his commission, and came home from India ; 
when, succeeding to laige estates from his maternal 
grand-uncle, ho assumed the name of Harley. 
Thereupon he fiuiually acknowledged John as his 
sou; and pensioning off Mrs Jones, put the lad to 
school, and after ho came of age, settled on him a 
most liberal allowance. 

It was very fortunate that we had an unusually 
quick passage to Singapore, for the next morning 
uter sailing from Batavia, on going into the cabin 
where Harley was, I found him in a raging fever 
and quite delirious. 1 did the best I ctmld to allay 
his sufferings ; blit up* to our arrival at Singapore 
he remained in the same state, and was carried 
on shore to the hotel, where the best medical 
assistance was procured. It was more than a 
fortnight before he was considered out of danger, 
tiiough still terribly prostrated by Aveakness. Of 
oonise^ he had been unable to write to Susette as 


he had purposed, and Avas still incapable of doing 
so; but he requested me to pen a few lines to 
Mrs Van Dusen, intimating that he had been very 
ill, and though now recovering, avos too Aveak to 
Avrito. This I did ; and two days more ijasscd, 
the symptoms coiiiinuing favourable. 

Then came a letter by a steamer from Batavia, 
from ^Ii*s Van Dusen, full of anxiety, our arrival 
at Singapore having been reported there. With 
it came some English letters, which liad gone to 
Batavia from Singapore, and Avero now returned 
by Mrs Van Dusen. One of these, I could not 
help observing, Avas a somcwliat bulky packet, 
edged with black. I did not, however, choose to 
notice the circumstance Avhen I handed Harley the 
letteri*, but left him for a Avliilc to read them. I 
lounged about for some time on the A^cranda, 
uiiiil a Chinese Avaitcr came to say that ^Ir 
Harley w’aiited me immediately. As 1 entered his 
room, I saw that he had raised himself up in the 
bed. His face Avas lludicd, and he Avas clearly in 
a slate of great excitement. ‘Joy and sorrow, 
Ingram,' be cried ; ‘joy and sorrow ; I scarcely 
know Avlietliev I should laugh or av(^cj\ Here, 
take this Idler, and read for yourself;’ and he 
fell back on the pillow Avith the packet 1 bad 
before observed, grasped in his hand. 

I took it from him, and Avas just commencing to 
examine it, when he agairi stopped me. ‘ Docs not 
the government steamer sail to-day for Batavia t ' 

‘Yes ; at tweke o’clock,' said i ; ‘and it is now 
past eleven.' 

‘ Go oir, and get some money, and take passage to 
Batavia. Take the letter-— read it— and give it to 
Airs A’’an Dusen. Come back Avith the steamer, 
or I shall go piad with expectation.' 

1 feared his delirium Avas returning. 

IIo guessed my thoughts. ‘I’m all right, 
Ingram,’ he said, ‘I shall soon be well. Tlie 
letter Avill explain all. But be of!’, or you shall 
miss the steamer.' 

I saw it Avas much past eleven, shook him by the 
hand, and with a ‘ God bless, you ! ' left the room 
abruptly, for I saw that that wgs tlio best course. 

In half an hour I was on board, just as Die 
paddles commenced to revolve ; and then I sat 
down to read the letter which till then I had not 
had time to look at. 

It Avas a letter from the family solicitor at home, 
announcing in the first place the death of Hurley’s 
father, Avhich had occurred somewhat suddenly, 
and of Avhich more particulars Avere to be sent by 
the following mail. In the meantime, the writer 
stated that lie hastened, in accordance Avlth a pro- 
mise Avhich he had made to the dying man, to send 
I Harley the sealed packet inclosed, which was to bo 
opened by him onr)\ I turned to the packet, now 
j unsealed, and read its contents. It was dated more 
than a year before this time. 1 will give the part 
of it which had so excited Harley. 

‘Poor Mrs Jones is dead; and on her deathbed 
she sent for me, and made a confession of a most 
singular kind.; to me a most distressing rcA*elation. 
You ore not my son, as I have so long fondly sup- 
posed. You are Mrs Jones’s son. To me, this is 
a great sorrow ; for though I love you, dear John, 
the same os ever, still the fact remains that I, who 
was BO proud of my boy, am childless. Mrs Jones’s 
confession is this. My father alloAved her one 
hundred pounds a year for taking charge of my son. 


I? 
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Wlieii 1 lioard of my fatlicr’s death, I wrote to her 
from India, that as the Loy was growing older, I 
would make it one hundred and fifty pounds. 
Soon after this, she went with her own child 
and niiiKJ to Eroadstaira for a week or two. There 
botli children were taken ill witli scarlet fever. 
My l)oy died— you lived. As she eat looking at 
him alter lie was laid out, she rcineinbcrcd that 
with him her income died too ; for what little 
money she had at herhu-sbaiuls death was all gone. 
Then the idea of giving out that her own child 
liad died, occurred to her. She was a stranger 
there, where none l:iiew her. At thi.s moment the 
landlady looked in, and asked her the full name 
of the "child, saying kindly, that her husband 
would get I lie certificate of death from the surgeon, 
and call with it at the Ilcgistrar’a office, which 
would save her trouble. On the impulse of the 
moment, she replied: “John William Jones.” 
The landlady wrote it down ; and when alie had 
gone, Jones would have given worlds to 
recall her words. Eut she had committed herself 
to the fal-cj r'iprcscnlatioii, ami it was too late. 

‘ The child was buried ; and llipu the fear of 
di.scovery ])rcvL'uting her from returning home, 
she deteriaiiied to go and aetlle in some place 
wliere she was entirely unknown. She had pre- 
vioubly lived in Cheshire ; and choosing a distant 
point, she removed to Hastings', writing to her 
friends that 1 had made her rc>idenco there a con- 
dition of her leliiining charge of my child. There 
was a eortaiii similarity both in feature and in 
complex iuii between my boy and you, whicli 
favouied the deception. I liad never seen citlicr 
of you; and after a year or two, if any of her 
ac(piainLunce.s— whom in the meantivio she wouhl 
avoid— should see you, there would bo but little 
cliaiicc of tlieir discovering the diirercncc. 

‘My dear John, notwithstanding what has 
happened, I feci that you arc still mine — my sou 
in all but the name ; and to enable you to keep 
your surname legally, I have executed a deed 
making you a gift of tbe Perton estate, on con- 
dition that you relain the name ol Harley. 

‘1 Ijave been aware of this changed relationship 
for a few months ; and as I could not bear the 
thought of severing the ties that had so long bound 
ns together as fatlier and son, I came to the resolu- 
tion— a weak one, perhaps, but yet such as you 
will rcadil}’ pardon — to keep this secret from you 
till after my death, which 1 knew, from the state 
of my liealth, could not be far distant, and would 
probably be sudden. When you receive this, 
therefore, it will be after I am gone, and when you 
can only think of me, I hope, as one who, if not 
your father after the flesh, has been a father to you 
in spirit, in act, and in affection. 

Charles S. Harley.’ 

I read the letter with strange feelings, in which 
I scarcely knew wl^ ether surprise or pleasure w'as 
predominant. I could also now understand John’s 
agitation ; for if he had thus lost one who had 
been to him as a father, he had been at the same 
time delivered from u sorrow which would have 
been lifelong in its effects butli^ on him and the 
woman he loved. 

On my arrival at Batavia, 1 hastened to Mrs Van 
Dusen’s, and asked to see her alone. She was, as 
the reader may imagine, quite overcome at my 
unexpected intelligence. 1 found that she had 



confe.ssed the v/hole circumstances to her daughter. 
‘My con.scicncc tuld me -it was tlu? right toimso 
to pursue, though dear John meant kindly; but 
I could not be coutented w'hile deceiving my 
child.’ • 

In a day or two, the steamer was to return to 
Singapore ; and brief as the time for })reparatioif 
was, both Susette and Mrs Van Huson accompanied 
me in her. AVith their care and musing, Harley 
soon recovered lu-altli and strength ; and tlien, after 
again going to Eatavia Jo settle Airs Van Dustifi's 
alfairs, previous to her bidding a final farewell to 
Java, they all three sailed lor England. 


ANECDOTES OF SIGN-PAINTING 
APtTISTS. 

When Opio was askdl how he acrpiircd his 
village reputation, he replied : ‘ I lui* painted 
Duke AVilliam for the signs, and stars and such- 
like for the boys’ kites.’ Greater painters than the 
Cornish bo\', in tin mines bred, have plied tlieir 
Iicncils upon traders’ boards ; Coi rcggio’s Mule 
and Muleteer in the Stalfonl Gallery once served 
as a tavern sign ; ami the Bade Museum boasts 
the possession of tw«) pictures painted by Holbein 
at the age of fourteen, which once did duty over 
a schoolmaster's door. 

It is not easy to imagine Sir Jo.diua Eeynohls 
coiidesecndiiig to furnish a tavern-ke(;pcr with a 
wgn ; but we can fancy Hogarth doing such a tiling 
once in a way. Inside the of filly iiained Mkehivf 
in Oxforil t-Slrcet, hard by Soho Square, may be 
seen tlie iiainkid repicscnlalion of a man carrying 
a woman, a parrot, and a monki-y. This, tlio old 
sign of the house, is said to fie ilogarth’s handi- 
work, specified to be so in the lease of the house. 
Hogarth’s or no, this, in all likelihood, Avas the 
picture copied, in the early part of the present 
century, by Wilson, a I3ii mingliaiu porlrait- 
paiiiler, for the landlord of an inn in that town 
I known as The Man Loaded vnth Mischir/; a 
sign answering its cud of drawing the public so 
effectually, that the magistrates ordered it to be 
removed ; and upon its owner bluntly refusing, 
threatened him with divers pains and penalties — 
which he escaped by selling the loo attractive 
work of art to a local connoisseur, and altering the 
name of his house to The Staffs Head, 

Caiton, one of the original members of the 
Royal Academy, and AA'ale, its first J’rofossor of 
Perspective, worked occasionally for the London 
innkeepers ; the most uolablc of their perform- 
ances being a whole length of Sliakspcarc, about 
five feet high, executed by AWalc for a publican 
dwelling at the north-west corner of Little llui>s(.ll 
Street, Drury Lane — in front of wliose house the 
counterfeit presentment of the bard courted popu- 
lar admiration until the passing of an Act of 
Parliament, •Soon after George III.’s accession, 
for the removal of signs and other street obstruc- 
tions. It was then taken down and sold ibr a 
trifling sum to a broker, who exhibited it at his 
shop door for several years, until it succumbed 
to the exposure. 

Richard AVilson, ‘by Britain left in noverty to 
pine.’ who bartered away his Ccyx and Alcyone 

— j 
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for a pot of beer and the remains of a Stilton 
cheese, giivcT a new natMe to a Welsh village by 
painting a sign for its little inn. A traveller in 
North Wales, on approaching Llanvcrris, inquired 
its name of a countryman, and was surprised at , 
his answering, * Loggerlicails ; ' by which singular | 
•appellation he fouiul the village was best known, 
owing to the poimlarity of the sign painted by 
AVilson for its alehouse, exhibiting the heads of 
two very joviel ftdlows grinning at the spectator as 
he read the legend : ‘ Wc^ three, loggerheads be/ 
Norwich once rejoiced in a very spirited repre- 
sentation of the lleetcst of dogs, painted by Cooper 
— 'the eminent animal painter of the Kastern 
Counties’ — as a sign for T/ie Greyhound Inn in 
Surrey Street. After the death of tho artist, this 
was removed, in order to be exhibited with his less 
publicly known works, and disappeared altogether 
upon the name of the inn being changed ; but its 
memory was preserved by a copy set up by the 
proprietor of another Orcyhonnd. The elder 
Croine, who commenced life as a house-painter, 
painted a sign for The Sawyers in tho same city, 
which, after doing duty for some years, was taken 
down by the owner of tho house, Peter Finch, 
Ksq., and carefully preserved by him until his 
dealli ill lSb9, when liis personally was dia- 
perscil, and Cronie’a signboard removed to parts 
unknown. 

Says a correspondent of Notes ami Queries: *At 
that part of the Great North Road between 
Stilton and Wunsford, called Kates Cabin, with 
ChestcrLoii on the one hand, and Alwaltou on the 
other, htood a well-known public-house called 
The Dnjdni's IJead, whore dwelt his honoured 
kinsnuiii, John Drydcn, Esq. of Chesterton, in the 
comity of Iluiitingdon \ and tho poet's head was 
painted by no less an artist than Sir AVillium 
Recchey. Sir William was at that time a journey- 
man house-painter, and was employed on the 
decoration of Alwalton Hall, a very fanciful 
erection, now demolished.’ 

Probably George Morland painted more tavern- 
signs than any other artist of note. Ho wdio 
delighted in the companionship of hostlers, pot- 
boys, pugilists and horse-jockeys, was not likely 
to think it derogatory to his dignity to oblige the 
dcalci's in the liquor he loved so well and so | 
unwisely. When things were so nourishing with ; 
^lovland that he was tho proud owner of eight 
saddle-horses, he stabled them at The White Lion, 
Paddington ; and that tho place might be worthy 
of an artist’s stud, he painted the sign of the iim 
with his own hand ; an honour conferred for other 
reasons upon The Plough, at Kensal Green, 

One day, Morland and Williams tho engraver, 
tramping Londonwards from Deal, halted outside 
a small wayside alehouse. TJiey were tired, 
hungry, and thirsty; but their empty pockets 
forbade the hope of obtaining rest and refreshment 
by ordinary means. Morland wistfully contem- 

S lated the house until tho landlord appeared at 
lie door ; then he exclaimed : * Upon my life, 1 
scarcely knew it ; but it must be TM BIcum Bull !* 

* To be sure it is, master ; can’t you see the sign ?’ 
said the landlord. ‘Ay, tho board is there,’ 
answer^ Morland ; ‘ but the Black Bull is gone. 
Corner I’ll paint you a new one for a crown,’ 
After thinking it over for a minute or two, the 
innkeeper closed with the offer ; and set a dinner 
and dnnk before the wayfarers, to which they 


did immediate justice. Then Morland asked his 
host to ride to Canterbury for paint and a good 
brush. Half-fearing his guests miglit depart in 
his absence, the landlord executed the behest in 
double-quick time, and the artist set to work ; but 
by the time the Black Bull was fairly finished, the 
reckoning had risen to ten shillings, and, unwil- 
lingly enough, the sign-restorers were permitted 
to go with a promise to pay Ibe balance at the 
first opportunity. On reach iiig town, Morland 
made for The IIolc-in-the~Wall^ Fleet Street, where 
he told of his adventure on the road. A gentle- 
man present was much interested in the narration ; 
and after hearing it to the end, took horse then 
and there, and riding into Kent, bought the black 
bull of the astonished bonifacc for ten guineas. 

Writing to the editor of The SomersH Home 
Gayxtte in 1824, J. B. P. tells how, walking from 
I Laleham to Chertsey Bridge, he took shelter from 
a passing shower in a small public-house at the 
foot of the bridge. Seating himself in the little 
‘ parlour, his attention was caught by a ‘ Cricket 
Match’ painted in a style familiar to him ; and 
examining it a little closer, he recognised the hand 
of Alorlaiid. His curiosity was excited, and he 
questioned the landlord. iViiTii him he learned 
that, forty-five years before, the house was known 
as The Walnid Inn; that a famous painter lodged 
there for some time, and painteil the papered walls 
of one of the rooms all over with landscapes, which 
had long since been destroyed by the damp ; that 
he painted the sign too, which pleased the land- 
lord so much by drawing cricketi'Ts to his house, 
that lie altered the name of the inn to The 
Cricketers, Asked if he would sell the picture, 
host Try vowed he could not think of it ; he 
always took it with him to Egluirn Peaces, Staines 
Races, cricket-matches and siich-liko. ‘Should 
you have an oiler of ten guineas for it, how then, 
my friend?' queried his strange customer. ‘Ah! 
Tvell,’ said he, rubbing his hands, ‘it shonhl go, 
with all my heart ! ’ it did go, and its purchaser 
thus describes his bargain.: ‘Tlie painting, about 
a yard in length, and of a proportionate height, is 
done on canvas, strained upon something like an 
old shutter, which has two staples at the back, 
suited to hook for its occasional suspension on the 
booth front in the host’s erratic, business at fairs 
and races. The scene 1 found to be a portrait 
of the neighbouring cricket-green called Laleham 
Borough, and contains thirteen cricketers in full 
play, dressed in white, one arbiter in red and one 
in blue, besides four spectators, seated two by two 
on chairs. The picturo is greatly cracked in the 
reticulated way of paint when much exposed to 
the sun ; but the colours are pure, and the land- 
scape in a very pleasing tone, and in pevfect 
harmony. Tho figures are done os if with the 
greatest case; and the mechanism of Morland’s 
pencil and his process of painting is clearly 
obvious in its decided touches, and in the grada- 
tions of the white particularly. It cannot be sup- 
posed that this freak of the pencil is a work of 
high art ; yet it certainly contains proof of Mor- 
land’s extraordinary talent, and it should seem 
that he even took some pains with it, for there 
are marks of his having painted out and lecom- 
posed at least one figure.^ 

John Julius Ibbetson, one of Morland’s boon- 
companions, found his way to Ambleside, and 
thence to the pretty village of Troutbecki where he 
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took np his quarters at an inn kept by Thomas 
Burkett, wlio supplied a roasted hare, a trout, 

' pastry, i»o()d ulo, and healthful lionicspim sheets 
lor tiic modest sum of eii^dileen-pcncc. The artist 
stayed so loiif,' that he ran up a score, upon the slate 
iim’ler the clock, of twenty-five pounds ; yet neither 
liost nor hostess was desirous of getting rid of 
him ; he brought custom to the house, and would 
donhtless jiay some clay. Ibbctson proposed to 
paiut them a sign ; whether in gratitude or in 
!i([uidatii)n of his debt, is uncertain. Be that as 
it may, the sign was i)aint(*d ; and was swinging in 
front of the inn some sixty years ago, when an 
api)reciative visitor set down in liis note-book : 
‘Two beads, very well painted — the one a slender, 
pale-faced, rather genteel subject ; the other a 
jolly, riib3''-liu*cd, rariner-looking wiglit ; beneath 
which was the following, contributed by the joint- 
stock company of Avit of the vilhige of Troutbcck : 

Th.ua mortal iii.aii, that liv'st by bread, 

AVIiat makes thy face look so red? — 

Thun .silly t‘i)p, that looks so pale, 
reil with Tommy Burkett's ale.* 

AVlicn the Ihirkelts retired from busines.?, they 
carried Ibbetson’s sign away with them, Prohably, 
the di.>apj»e.'i ranee of Harlow’s portrait of Queen 
(Caroline, painted by him for Tim Queen's Head, 
Kew Inn Lane, Kpsoin, i.s to bo accounted for in 
the .‘«amc way. 

WiuMi Da\id Cox ]\ainted a sign for The Royal 
Onh Inn at Bc1tws-y-( )oed, out of fruiiuLhip for 
the tlum proprietor,' be. little imagined the value 
that would one day he ])ut ni»on his work, and 
never dreamed it Avonld Jignre in a court of law. 
The sign or i)icture was painted in 1847, retouclied 
two year.s later, and re.^tored in 1851. After being 
exposed to all U’catber-s fur nearly twenty year.% 
it Avas taken doAvn, covered Avitli glass, and hung 
in tlic princijKil liall of the hotel. By-and-by 
came bad times for The Royal Oak; and tliing.s 
gradually became worse, Auitil tlio landlady Avas 
coin pel led to have recourse to the process known as ' 
‘ liqiiidat ion.’ Somebody ull'crcd a thousand ])ounds 
for Cox’s painting, and then the Bangor District 
Court of Bankruptcy Avas called upon to decide 
Avhethc] it was a i)ictnrc that might be sold for 
the behoof of tin* creditors ; or Avhetlier, as Avas 
maintained on behalf of the freeholder, Lady 
'Willoughby D’h’resby, the signboard AA'as merely 
a Bignl)o.aid, passing to the freeholder as part of 
the inheritance. The court came to the conclusion 
that the planting was a signboard ; that the fact of 
it having been removed from its proper place to 
the inside of the house, could not affect its legal 
Btatu.s, and that therefore it belonged to the OAvner 
of the inn, as pait and parcel of it. This decision 
was challenged ; and the case re-argued before 
Sir J. Bacon, avIio, in delivering judgment, said 
that David Oox made Mr Roberts a present of a 
picture of the Royrl Oak, which the latter fastened 
over liis old signboard, it being clearly his OAvn 
property to do as he liked with. In 1866 the 
picture was taken doAvn, and fastened up inside 
the hotel, Avliere it became an object of interest 
to the visitors. The picture did not become a 
fixture because of the fastening by Avhich it avos 
secured, and belonged to Roberts ns much as did 
the coat on bis back ; he might cither have sold 
it or pawned it. Trade si^us Avere emblems of 
the particular busiuess earned on, nothing more ; 


and ho Avas of opinion that this particular sign- 
board was never a fixture wtli Avliich #iic landlord 
Inul aiiytliiug to do ; conse((ueiitly, the order of 
the county court judge, giving the signboard to 
the Baroness Wilioiighby D’E*’csby, us the free- 
hohlcp of the. hotel, must be reversed. 

Veniet and Gerard, in the days AAdien their 
hearts and purses were equally light, Avent for an 
outing to Montmorency. After enjoying them- 
selves to their utmost capacity that Avay, the 
thoughtless pair dined the IIM dn Vhen^ 
Rhine, and having no money Avherewith to pay 
the bill, proposed to scpiarc the account by deco- 
rating each side of the hotel signboard Avitli a 
wdiitc horse ; Ycrnct taking one side, and Gmard 
the other. Tluire being no prospect of any other 
settlement, the landlord accepted the offer; and 
acknoAvlodgftd afterAvards that be had never been 
so AA^ell paid for a dinner. 

Rarely indeed have two sucli artists Avorked 
together on a signboard. We only know of one 
other instance. At Wargrave-on-Tli;ani*s, a short 
dlstanre from Ilcnlcy, may still he seen a«iaded 
tjivcrn-sign, ascribed to Leslie and Watt.?, on one 
side of wliich St George is fighting his scidy foe ; 
Avhile on the other, he has descended ffom his 
saddle to refre.sh himself Avitli a draught of 
AVaigrave ale. iMighind’s patron saint is forlninite 
in his delineator-s. TAventy-eight years ago, liis 
combat Avitli the dragon was limned by ^Ir Millais, 
for the adornment of Vidler's Inn, at Hayes, Kent; 
the i»ainter, while staying there, having noted 
that the wcathcr-Avoru sign Avas little butler than 
a bare board, every trace of the design it once 
bore having disappeared. 


A (MI A PTE R IN REAL LIFE. 

6TORV OF A MAD DOG. 

A RGMAiLR seldom passes that the cry of ‘Mad 
dog ! ’ is not heard in some direction or another ; 
and many and stringent are the police regulations 
put in force to giiiu’d ngainst the perils of liydro- 
pliohia. More Ilian one unhappy dog. innocent of 
anything except fright or thirst, panic at being 
hunted, or liaving lost his Avay or his master, has 
fallen a vif.liin to ini-stakcn zeal. One day during 
last summer, a pedler woman Avalking along the 
road observed a dog belonging lo the neighbour- 
hood trotting calmly before her. She knew who 
Avas his OAviier and also that the animal aa’us not 
far from home. A grassy bank Avas beside tlie 
footpath, and in this bank Avas a wasps* nest. 1'lic 
dog in passing it must have disturbed tlic insects, 
which llcAv out upon him, clustering round his 
liead, and stinging him about the ears, eyes and 
nostrils. The poor animal, frightened and in pain, 
sprang forward, rushing on with Avilil contortions 
of agony. A policeman coming up at the moment, 
saAV him fly past, his tongue hanging out, his eyes 

E rotruded. ‘Mad dog!' he cried, and the poor 
cast Avas shot dead before the screaming Avoman, 
running hrcaflilessly to the rescue, could explain 
Avhat she had seen. 

‘And a sore pity it Avas,* she said. ‘As honest 
and faithful and as handsome a dog as ever stepped 
before its own tail. Not so mad, indeed,^ as 
the man that was in such a hurry to shoot him.* 

Of all the changes which modern and more 
enlightened times have brought about, there is 
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none liappier than tliat affoctiTi" the troatment of 
sulferdrs attiTckeil with^liydropliobin. Tlic Avriter 
of this is old cnonj'li to roiucmbor bygone trage- 
dies connected Avith tlio^o A’udims, that make one 
Bhudder. There aa'Yis no Jiopc for the unfortunates. 
Death Avaa the doom ; and at tlie first symptoms, 
tho hapless liurnan victims Avere riitliloasly de- 
stroyed ; siilfocation between feather-beds tho usual 
mode ! An occiuTeiicc in huinblo Irish life, re- 
membered still in the ])aiish Avhere it took place, 
and for the tnilli of whiih many can Avouch, Avill 
illnstratc painfully tho ahove. The iiarrativ'c Avill 
be best given in "the Avords of one of the family 
present at the time. 

lifysclf Avas in the house Avhen it all happened, 
being first-cousin to Mrs Ryan, the mistress. A 
comfortable farm it was, and she avcU to do ; Avitli 
cows and other stock in plenty, and good land, 
llyan had been dead some years, and she managed 
it all ; a clever, brisk, stirring Avoman. She *d be 
up and out in her dairy at three o’clock in the 
Bummflr mornings, to get the butter off the churn 
in the cool of the day ; and then aAvay Avilh her 
across tljc fields to visit the cattle and oversee the 
labourers at their Avork. Many a smart 3"oung 
fellow Avould have been proud to help her, and 
right glad to step into Ryan’s shoes if lie Avas let. 
For she Avas pleasant to look at ; as comely as she 
Avas industrious ; tidy and trim, and Avondcrfnl at 
making and laying by money. But though she had 
a gay Avord for them all, an«l aams blithe and cheery 
us the day, they soon found that coming courting 
to the Avinsomc young u’idoAv aa'us only Avasting 
their time. She Avonldn't listen to man or mortal. 
Her A\diole heart and life Avere bound up in her 
one child — a lovely boy. It U’as easy to sec by 
tho look that Avould come into her face, and the 
light and the love in her 03^3 as they followed 
him AvhercA^er he Avent, that she hadn't a thought 
to give to any besides. He Avas the entire world to 
her. Every penny she could make or save was 
for him ; and late and early she Avorked to keep 
all things about the farm in the best order against 
he Avas old enough to take it up. 

A fine handsome child he Avas ; merry as a bird, 
full of spirits and fun. He doted on Ins mother, 
and maybe she Avasn't proud of him ! Every one 
loved him, even the dumb animals, he AA^as so 
good-natured and kindly— joyous and bright like 
sunshine in the house. There’s something in the 
young and their Avays that the heart Avanns to, 
natural. 

As time wore on, young Ryan grew to be handy 
and helpful about tho "j^lsLce, and knowledgablc 
concerning farm business. Ho was rising sixteen 
years old, a good scholar, and a fine well-grown 
active lad, Avlien there came a wonderful hot 
summer, and rumours Avere rife about mad dogs 
seen going through the country, and of the terrible 
mischief they did. Cows Avere bitten, and pigs ; 
Christians were attacked, and a neighbouring 
firmer lost tAvo valuable horses, that went mad 
after being bitten, and had to be destroyed. People 
were everywhere in dread and on the Avatch, 

One tnornin^ just after the hay avos gathered in 
and safe, herself and the boy Avere together in the 
yard, working aAvay as busy as bees. Ihey were 
seldom asunder now; for he had done with school- 
ing, and they alwavs kept one another company 
just like a pair of comrades. There was only 


nineteen years’ difference between tlio ages of tho 
two. Talking merrily they Averc over their Avork, 
and laughing— he Avas full of liis jokes— Avhen a 
man came tearing into the yard, crying out that a 
mad dog was in the place, and Avas making straight 
for the field the cows Avere in. Quick as lightning 
the hoy caught up a pitclifork and away Avith him 
like a shot to the field. His mother flcAv after 
him, shrieking out to him to stop, and shouting to 
the men to follow. But lie Avas as light of foot 
and nimble as tho deer; and before ever a one 
could OA’ertako him, he had come up Avitli the dog. 
The great animal faced saAmgely round upon the 
lad Avhen he made at him Avith the pitchfork, and 
hit and tore Avith fury. But llic brave boy 
grappled Avitli him, and had him pinned to the 
ground by the time the men came up and gave 
the finishing stroke. 

‘Now, mother dear,’ he cried in glee, ‘the coaa’s 
are safe! Another minute and the brute would 
have been into them ! ' 

But the poor mother AA’asn’t heeding the coavs, 
AA’lieu licr darling son, for Avlioni she’d have given 
all she Avas woitli in tlic wide world, Avas there 
before her eyes all bloody and covere»l Avith foam 
from the beast’s luoiitli. She Avaslicrl and bathed 
the bites, the boy laughing at her the Avliilc, and 
sa3dng they AA’erc nothing. And nothing there 
Avas fur a time. But Avluit all dreaded an«l Avero 
looking out for in trembling, came at last. He 
knew it himself, the poor fellow ! It Avas pitiful 
to see how he strove and fought manful against it; 
and forced himself to drink, Avhen even the sight 
of AA^atcr or any lifiuid was nnhearahle. lie ’d try 
and try to swallow, though it strangled him. No 
use ! ho couldn’t got down a drop ; and tho con- 
Amlsions Avere droadfiil. At length lie gveiv violent, 
and Aveiit raving mad altogetlier ; and liiind and 
foot they had to tie him, to prevent his doing 
himself or others a mischief. 

The doctor came ; but Avbat could hn do ? He 
Avas a good-natured man, and gaA'c many a six- 
pence and shilling to those he know needed 
nourishment more than drugs ; hut no one tliuiight 
much of his physicking. People said he hud but 
the one medicine, and that he gave it to all alike, 
no matter Avhat ailed them. Not that Iherc was 
any harm in that, for it stands to reason that Avliat 
would do good to one Christian couldn’t be bail 
for another. When any of the quality Avere sick, 
they sent right away olf to the city for the grand 
doctor there ; but our parish man was good enough 
for the poor. 

Anyhow, not all the doctors in creation could be 
of any use to the dear young master. There Avas 
but the one thing for him — his doom was scaled. 
And now the question Avas, how it was to be done. 
Three Ava3^s Avero spoken of. To smother him 
betAveen two feather-beds; or else carry him down 
to the river and drown him ; or to open a vein 
and let him bleed away to death. The mother 
wouldn’t hear of tho smotherfng. When it was 
proposed to her, 3mu*d think she’d go out of her 
senses. Indeed, for tho matter of that, it was 
much the same whatever plan was talked of ; they 
couldn’t drag consent out of her to any of them. 
God help herl ’twas a cruel strait to be in. At 
Jong last anil after much debate, it avos settled 
that a vein should be opened ; and when it Avas 
done, the poor fellow— laid upon a bed of straw 
in on outhouse in the yard— was left to die 1 
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COLOGNE OATTTEDRAL. 


Oil, but that was the clay of woe ! The miser}'’ 
of it, ami the (le‘«paip of tlie ‘listractccl mother, if 
I was talkiii" till doomsday I couldn’t describe. 
Her iieij^hboui’s and cousins and the lad’s uncles 
flocked in, and were all feathered round her in the 
best iiavlonr, striving to coinfoit her. They made 
strong toil, ill hopes to get her to swallow sonic. 
They tried to raise her lieart, telling her of the 
grand funeral he’d havo —hundreds and hundreds 
coming to it from far and near — the handsomest 
coffin money could buy, real oak, with brass oma- 
nicnts ; and such a wake as was never seen in 
the county before ; no expense spared ! Hut you 
might as well talk to the dead in the clay, bhe 
didn’t hear a word, but sat there without tear or 
moan— only her mouth working with the agony 
within— just a froze-up, stony image of Despair 1 
And you M hardly know her, she was so changed. 
The bright smooth comely face all drawn and 
wrinkled like an old crone’s, and ghastly pale. 
Sure it was no wonder, when all she loved upon 
earth was drip])ing out his young life within a 
stone’s- throw of her. 

AVlieii they saw it was of no use, they let the 
poor woman alone. A gloomy silence iell upon 
the sorrowful company as they sat there waiting — 
waiting for the end. The minutes seemed like 
luuirs. There was no stir except when now and 
then some one would whisper 'under his breath 
about the dying boy ; how jdcasant he was, and 
gny ! how generous and open-handed lie’d been. 

Eut no nivatter liow sorrowful the house, or what 
woe and misery are within the walls, the business 
of life oiilsiile must go on. So when milking-tinic 
came, Kitty M‘Cabo the dairy-woman — though the 
heart in her body was breaking— slipped out to call 
the milk-girls and see to the cows. Coming back 
through the yard when the milking was done, she 
had to pass by the outhouse where they had laid 
the boy ; and for the life of Iier, she couldn’t 
help stopping to try and listen how it was with 
hini, and whether he was in heaven yet. Tlicre 
was no Eouiid. Strict ordera had been given that 
no one was to go in ; but the door was not locked, 
.'ind she thought she’d just give it a small shove 
and take one look. It was an old crazy door, 
contrairy and ill-fitting ; and at the first push, it 
gave a great skreek and made so sharp a noise that 
she was frightened and tried to pull it back again. 
The sight too of the blood trickling upon the floor 
made he^ gi<^hly and sick. 

‘Is that you, Kitty M‘Cabc?’ came in a weak 
faint whisper from the far end. 

Her heart leaped up at the voice she never thought 
to hear again. ‘Ay is it, my life ! my darlin’ ! jewel 
o* the world ! * and she pushed in, never heeding 
thi orders against it, or the trouble and disgrace 
she was bringing on licrsclf. 

‘ 0 Kitty, I’m lost with the thirst ! Have you 
any milk?' 

‘ To he sure I have, darlint— lashins ! ' and she 
ran and filled a jugful. lie drained it every drop, 
and then he called for more. 

‘ I’m better now, but weak as water. Untie me, 
Kitty, and 1*11 try to sit iij). Don’t be afraid. 
Some more milk now ; it is doing me good.’ 

Ho struggled up, and leaned the poor white face 
ajgainst her shoulder whilo she put the jug to his 
lips. They were pale as a corpse’s ; as if every 
drop of his blood had run out. The milk seemed 
to revive him. She thought he’d never stop drink- 


ing. After a while lie said : ‘Go now, Kitty, and 
tell my mother I’m wellr-quitc wcM. Somclliing 
has cured me. Or stop I I’ll try and go mystdf if 
I’m able. She won’t be frightened, will she, 
and think it ’s my ghost V • 

‘Heart’s, darlin’! — ’tis clean wild with the joy 
she’ll be! Ihit stay jewel, till I’ve bonnd me 
haiidkcrcliief tight over against the cruel cut. 
There now, niastlier dear.’ 

‘Ueach me (jver that big stick in the comer, 
and I’ll h-an down upon yon, Kitty, and m^fk© 
shift somehow to creep along;’ and supported 
by the woman, he began with feeble footsteps to 
totter across the yard. 

Housed by a cry from one of the company, his 
mother looked up, and caught sight of the boy 
helped past the window. Staggering hlimlly in, 
lie fell into her oulstretched arms ; and as they 
closed convulsively round his half-fainting form, 
and she held him folded to her breast — fast locked 
and strained to her — all who were prevent and 
looked on knew that she would never part him 
more. 

And she never did. Eroni that day out, sign 
or symptom of the madness never appeared ; 
though he was long in recovering his* strength, 
and had to be nursed and tended like an infant. 
He bad, you sec, bled such a power, that it was 
the world’s work to bring him to. When the 
doctor fixed up the cut, he was a’most gone. A 
minute more, and ’Lwould have been too late. 
The doctor said that all the poison of the dog’s 
'•bite had llowed away out of him with the blood; 
but what did lie know? Anyhow, there wasn’t 
a healthier or a handsomer or a liner man than 
himself in tl^e whole barony when he came to 
his full age; over six feet in his stocking vamps, 

I and broad-shouldered in proportion. Dut it was 
I remarked by every one that liis mother was never 
' the same after that terrible day when ho was 
I laid in the outhouse to die. 


COLOGNE CATIIEDHAL. 

The year 1S80 will long remain a memorable one 
in the annals of that ancient city which rises 
* crescent- wise on the left bank of the Rhine. In 
! the autumn of that year. King and Kaiser, Princes 
and Prelates met to celebrate with pomp and 
pageantry the completion of the most magnificent 
specimen of Gothic architecture in Germany, the 
Cathedral CMiurch of Cologne. After an interval 
of six huiidrcil years, the original design of the 
nameless architect stands perfected in stone. No 
incomplete fragment now mars its beautiful 
proportions. Tlio lofty choir built hv Gerard 
do Riel, the delicate beauty of its double aisles, 
the lancet arches and forest of tall pillars, are 
now complete. 

! At that distant period, six centuries from oux 
time, when Cologne ranked as a city of the first 
importance, Frederick Barharossa presented to 
it the fiir-famcd relics of the three Wise 
Kings, whi(!li were brought to Milan from the 
East by the Italians of the First Crusade, and 
which had been rescued when tlio ^ Lombard 
capital was levelled with the dust. The Arch- 
bishop Conrad of llochsteJon and the Municipal 
Council of Cologne determined to erect a ahrine 
for this precious trcfisure which should surpass in 
grandeur every sacred edifice in Europe. Thus 
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it waii at the period of tho city’s prrojitcst pro - 1 
Sperity, amid the sploiidkl pa'jcjinlrv (»f inedieyjil 
times, Hint the Ptoncs brought iV«»m the l)nichoiifela ‘ 
■were lirst laid for this preat Minster of St Peter, ! 
wdiich, like those of Slntslmrp jithI Mayeiice, j 
helonpcd to the hlack-rohed order of St AupUPliiic. 
Durinp all the ptoriny vi'Mssitiules of later limes, 
in that ape of war, corrupt itm, and misery which 
marked tlie close of the fourteenth century, the 
lialf-built tower and cruiiihlinp walls of the church 
Ftill followed the forLunea of the state. Aban- 
doned, all blit wrecked, the Cathedral for three 
hundred years was typical of those dark days ' 
which overshadowed the Palherland, Now, how- | 
ever, their destinies arc fulfdled topether ; and j 
this stately edifice remains not only a inomimcnt 
of ancient art, but a type of (j iiniaii unity. . 
Keachinp above the town to »a heipht of five huii- ! 
clrcd feet, the twin towers, hiph-crowned with the j 
lacc-like fabric of their spires, look over the red- i 
tiled roofs to that noble river, which, risiiip ' 
amongst the gorges and glaciers of the (lrison*4, , 
washes \vith its rapid waters the fortified walls j 
of Cologne. | 

So far ^ack as the fourth century Cologne was | 
the seat of a bishopric ; and in 800— tho same ' 
year in which Charlcmagno was crowned ICinperfw j 
in Horne — it was raised by him to the dignity • 
of an archbishopric. Indeed, the town is full ' 
of old-world memories. 'I’radition says that 
the same site was occupied by a handful of . 
rude Rcttlers of tho tribe of Ubii, belbro tin* 
colonists wdio followed the liniicrial Eagles* 
established tliemselves on the banks of the 
Khine. At that epoch, the city which gave 
birth to the mother of Nero, w.w called l>y 
her Colonia Agrippina, It saw the expulsion 
of the Homan legions; and when Attila— that 
terrible ‘Scourge of God* — swcj»t wuth his host 
like a devastating flood over Hie civilleil coun- 
tries of Europe, the tide of Hunnisli invasion 
rolled up to the very gates of the city. The banks 
of the river >verc crowded with those savage 
heroes, who, hardened and indiflerent to any 
extremity of cold and xirivation, never sought the 
shelter of houses. It was only after nineteen 
years of ravage and slaughter, that the remnant 
of this vast barbarian horde fled aw.iy across 
the plains to the Carpathian Mountains, leaving 
behind them, in some unknown resting-place, the 
body of their wild Turanian chief, who fell, slain 
by a woman’s hand. 

All kinds of legends an 1 superstitions seem to 
have taken root under the shadow of the ancient 
fane. Amongst the quaint old German records, 
is the mythical history of the ‘great design.' 
We arc told that the Archbishop offered an 
almost unlimited reward for the plan of a Cathe- 
dral that should bo worthy of the great 
treasure, a fitting shrine for the Kings. A venr 
was given in which the iirchitects, amongst whom 
were many from the large towns of Europe, 
were to complete their designs. An architect of 
Cologne determined- to make his name famous for 
all time. He was hauilted by a vision of a grand 
and beautiful Cathedral, vaulted and crowded with 
columns, perfect in style and ornament ; but ho 
laboured mr many weair months in vain to give 
some visible form to this wondrous dream. At 
last, in disappointment and despair, he fied to 
the Sicbeugebiige, #bere, after wandering for 


many hours in a fearful storm, he found him- 
self near a majestic oak ; and at that moment, 
amid the most appalling thunder, which seemod 
to shake the earth, a Hash of lightning blazed 
upon the tree ; aiul from beneath it came a figure 
clad in scarlet mantle and slouching hat, who 
saluted him with the title of Dom-arcliitect. 

! A ]q»i( 'aching nearer, the stranger said : ‘ I know 
I well the cau<e of your despair. Accept my condi- 
tions, and the dream shall he realised;' then 
j unfolding a roll of parchment, on which wiis 
drawn the perfect plan of the visionary (Jatliedral 
’ in all its elaborate detail, he repeated : ‘ Sign my 
conditions with your blood ; the scroll is yours, 
and your name shall live for ever.' 

AVihl with terror, and with desire for fame, the 
man signed away his soul, and thus became 
]>ossossimI of the wondrous plan, which was hailcil 
with astonishment and delight by the authorities 
of (.\d«)giie. They feted and carcssed the fortunate 
architect, and inscribed bis name on a tablet 
which was inserted in the walls of the Church. 
Hut as time went on he became a prey to nameless 
melancboly ; and at last, unable to support tbe 
misery Ibat oppressed his soul, he fled for comfort 
to a hermit who ilwelt in the Eifel Mountains. 
This holy man promised him absolution, after 
juayer and penance ; and conjured him to lead a 
l»enitential life, in order to save his soul. At last, 
the architect died ; and on that night- -so the 
legend rniis— amidst thunder and liglilning, the 
brazen tablet was torn fr-nu the unfinished tower. 

' Though the name of Ihe inspired genius who 
; designed Cologne t^allicdral lias been lost to tlio 
I w'orld, his mighty work n(.>w remains the wonder 
I and admiration of all beholders. 


B L I (J II T E 1). 

Tjtt! Maiden, smiling in a dream of blies, 

Said : ‘ (jladsoine days are coming ; I sliall be 
His bust beloved —for jiis farewell kiss 
Spoke of a future full of love for me.’ • 

But ere tho yc.ar w’as past, Iier Lopes were llowii ; 
She niouriK’d aloue ! 


Tho Linnet, ivvillering on the winter thorn, 

Saul : * AVhen the Spring comes, nil my song sliall 
thrill 

The Kiluiit woods — and blos«!oms sh.all bo bo^n, 

And gladnes.^ all my little life shall fill.’ 

But ere sweet Spring-blooms o’er the earth were shed, 
Tlie Bird was dead ! 


The Floweret, pining for the Summer lioal, 

Said : ‘When the Sun comes, he will shine on me ; 
And o’(‘V my fragrant enp, with flying feet, • 

Shall p!i.ss the butierfly and humming boo.' 

But long ore Summer came with heat aud light. 

Fell the frost's blight ! 


0 mourn ful Maiden, and poor blighted Flower, 

And little Bird that.piiied for sunny Spring, 

"Why were ye born in home, or wood, or Lower ? 

Why thus was checked your harmless blossoming ? 
Why arc dear IIopos all o'er this sad earth chilled! 
And unfulfillod ? 
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KENNEDY IN INDIA. 


Tnn KeiincHly family of ScotUsli vocalists, who 
liavc for the last twenty years Leeii fiiriiishiiig 
entertainment at home ami abroad, and some 
time ago completed the musical feat of singing 
round the world, have in their latest effort done 
their host to amuse the Eiiglish-speahing popula- 
tion of India. 9'liis Indian trip was performed 
at the close of 1879 and beginning of 1880. From 
the account before ns, it seems to have been as 
s\iec(!ssful professionally, and as full of adventure 
as any of the preceding e.\'pcditions. To make 
proper preparations, David Kennedy* Junior, one 
of the sons, started off by the most expeditious 
route to Bomhay, and was able to receive the 
other members of the famil}' on their arrival in 
Calcutta, a fortnight later. AVhat \\\\ liave always 
admired about the Kennodys is the prompt busi- 
ness-like way ill which they go about things. 
They do not depend upon letters or any chance 
circumstances ; but one of them, who may be 
called the factor and narrative writer of the 
family, goes off like a scout iii advance, and has 
cvcT}'thing organised at the appointed time for 
the opening of the musical campaign. David 
managed matters so well, that he had every- 
thing arranged for the evening entertainments 
the very day they had fixed upon before leaving 
home. 

The family refuge was, of course, a boarding- 
house ; but to get to it, David required to cross 
from the right bank of the Hooghly, a branch 
of the Ganges. Hiring a * gharry' or cab, he 
drove across the Hooghl}’. ‘The broad river 
with its dense shipping resembled the Mersey. 
Every few hundred yards, however, there was 
a flight of steps, or “ghauts,’' massed thickly 
with Hindus going to or returning from their 
ablations in the sacred stream, wjille the water 
was alive with (the heads of washing wor- 
shippers. The cab rattled on through native 
slums, as crowded os London streets at dinner- 
hour, till at length it issued into the open 
European quarter, and landed me at a boarding- 


house.’ The scene of the fiimily performances was 
the Dalhousie Institute, in the principal part of the 
tow’n ; here they sang for a month, the audiences 
being cultured and appreciative. Thci" reserve 
scats were occupied by first-class Eiirojicans ; the 
back scats being usually filled by soldiers and 
sailors. ‘Once a w'cek the warmth of the audience 
would be sensibly raised by the influx of eighteen 
or twenty hearty Scotsmen from some of the jutc- 
raills on the river. “Confound the Keniiedys!’' 
cried a gallant captain on the wdiarf; “they've 
made my life unbearable ! Everybody says every- 
where: ‘Have you been to hoar the Kennedys?' 
When I say to*a friend: ‘What’s g«)ing on to-day?’ 
he answers : ‘ 0 whistle, an’ I ’ll conic to ye, my 
lad;’ and if I ask: ‘How are you keeping?’ 
he says : ‘ My heart is sair for somebody ! ”" On 
one occasion, they were invited to attend a meet- 
ing ill connection with the Young Men’s Literary 
Society, which is seemingly established for the 
purpose of cultivating young Bengalis for the Civil 
Service. There were betwixt three and four hun- 
dred students present. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, Mr Kennedy was somewhat unexpectedly 
called uu for a song. He gave them, with a vigour 
which would have commanded the approval of 
Robert Burns, that magnificent odo, ‘ A man ’s a 
man for a’ that,’ which considerably electrified the 
Bengalis ; and, as he afterwards learned from one 
of the Professors, was not quite relished, on account 
of its invading the principle of caste. 

The Kennedys were overwhelmed with the 
grandeur of Calcutta, its long well-built streets, 
the splendid architecture of many of the buildings. 
‘ The sho 2 « stand back on broad pavements, and 
have no special display in their windows, as there 
arc no European foot-passengers to be casually 
attracted. The whites are carriage-people. From 
the shop-door to the curb-stone stretches a 
covered-way, to shelter from the sun ; or if this 
be wanting, a native servant stands with an 
immense wicker umbrella to escort the cus- 
tomers to and from their gharries.’ The strangers 
were not less surprised at the profusion of 
pco2)lo of different nationalities, castes, classes 
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costumes, laujuage, and manners ; they were also 
struck with tlie nunihftr of Lirda of diflerent 
kinds, miiinly due to the Hindus’ reverence for 
animal life. At dinner llieyVere startled by the 
swoop of hungry hawks into the. veranda ; j 
while outside skipped and croaked scores of crows I 
— ^poor comic wretches, one eye on the vultures, j 
another on tho servants ; now perched on the 
veranda ledge, now making a daring dash into | 
the dining-room. At a* picnic dinner in tlie j 
country, two servants were employed to keep off . 
the swarms of kites and crows that gathered | 
above and around the party ; but one hungry . 
kite had tlie audacity to dart down and make . 
away with a roast fowl which Kennedy fcve Avas ‘ 
in the act of carving. Nor Avas the building . 
reserved for entertainments free from iiia.iifesta- j 
tions of animal life, but swarnujd Avilh anti*, Avhilst | 
along the Avails darted lizards in pursuit of ilies ; 
and dufing the concert, some of the quiet pathetic 
songs Avould be spoiled by the Avild cry of the 
jackals in the gardens. Their attention avms drawn 
to another novelty — the punkahs, or largo fans 
swinging from the roof, to temper the heated 
atmosphere. At church, the punkahs Avere in full 
SAving— largo punkahs for the mass of tlie congre- 
gation, and a smaller punkah Avaving over the 
pulpit, to cool the air for tho preacher. 

As railways arc iioav pretty general in India, the 
Kennedys had little dilTiculty iu migrating from 
place to place. The scenery in tho plains, they 
observe, AA^as not very attractive. * First, there Avere 
stretches of jungle, Avith monkeys flitting through 
the trees ; then sunny yelloAV fields of “ paddy” or 
rice. In the midst of tracts of tall feathery grass 
could be seen green mango “topes” or small 
clumps of trees. Every low miles w'ere miserable 
Hindu “clachans” — groups of mud-huts drenched 
in foliage, Avith natives iierchcd on high thatched 
scaffoldings, keeping their crops clear of crow's, 
Avhilst others Avcrc tilling the soil Avith their 
primitive ])loughs. Over the land hung a heaA^y 
simmering heat, to escape Avhich, the builalo-cattle 
were submerged to the nostrils in the pools and 
lagoons.’ 

At Assensole, one hundred and thirty miles 
from Calcutta, the vocalists gave two concerts, and 
then proceeded to Jummalpore; thence to Dina- 
pore, a toAvn Avith a military station. Here they 
gave a concert in the garrison theatre, and were 
well received by a large audience of officers and 
their ladies, backed by a solid phalanx of red- 
coats. After a journey of one hundred and thirty 
miles, they reached holy Benares. The train by 
which they travelled was filled with pilgrims, 
^for the fdkir, instead of craAvling;^ on his belly 
hundreds of miles, ngw travels third-class.’ 

One is glad to know, on the evidence cf all 
writers, that the ralhvay system of India has 
proved a success for beyond general expectation. 
Previously, there was an opinion among many 
wise people, who on trivial grounds always pro- 
phesy the ruin of important enteiprises, that the 


eyeteni of caste in India would of itself prevent 
the railAvays from being taken advantage of. This 
dreary prophecy, as it deserved to be, has proved 
a dead failiiio. Castes of all kinds croAvd into tho 
trains. The KeniieJya found the trains consisted 
of about twenty-one carriages, divided into classes, 
to suit different tastes and pockets. They mention 
that the overwhelming native traffic made the 
railways the best paying speculations in the 
country, and that but for the nativ'cs, the Euro- 
peans Avoiild not enjoy such cheap travelling 
lacilities. In railway travelling, the demand for 
Avatcr by the pa-*.eiigcrs appears to go beyond that 
of the United States, Avhere AA'ater-drinking from 
cans goes on continually. We are told of tho 
train in India that at each stoppage, ‘a “ blieestic” 
came round crying “ Pawnee ! ” [water], and that 
the croAvded thirsty nativ'cs stretched out their 
hands for a drink.’ 

Q1ie Keiincdys did not admire the police 
arrangements at Benares. It may be a A'ery 
ancient, a very holy, and a profoundly interesting 
city, but sadly Avants to be looked after by 
cleaning committee.* According to the Kennedys, 
Benares is Avholly given over to dirt and idolatry. 
A guide ‘ conducted them through 8lop]\y Avinding 
lanes, past towering dirty buildings, down wet 
ilighti of stops strewn Avilh damp floAvors and 
leaves — ^the whole neighbourhood like the uusAvept 
floor of a vegetable market.’ They found a byre 
containing thirty cows, Avliich Avas considered an 
exceedingly sacred temple, though in many re- 
spects odious in tho extreme. One of the cows, 
Avith a Avry mouth and one of its eyes out, insisted 
upon following the party about, a degree of atten- 
tion Avhich they would gladly have dispensed 
with. But the coav is too lioly an object not to 
be allowed to do very much as it likes. Besides 
being dirty, Benares swarms Avith beggars, avIioso 
cry is conliriuous for alms or ‘ Baksheesh.’ ' Tho 
cry of “Baksheesh” which assailed us all OA^er 
Benares Avas peculiarly disgusting. Tlie Brahmins 
at the shrino, the legless beggars in the gutter, 
all alike whined “Baksheesh.” Hateful Avord! If 
you look at any man steadfastly for two or throe 
seconds, he Avill rise slowly off his haunches and 
mysteriousl y whisper “ Baksheesh.” All around us 
were cries for “ Baksheesh,” people flocking from 
all directions, and one hoAvling louder than another. 
Palms of all kinds, damp, dirty, and greasy, Avero 
shoved under our noses. Here, a broken-bai'ked 
child of four years toddled and lisped “Baksheesh 
here a lad Avith paralysed legs swiftly paddling 
himself along with his hands amid a cloud of 
dust; here, a Avretch with the stumps of both 
arms whittled to a point like a black-lead pencil ; 
here, a naked fakir crawling along on his stomach, 
and cliaractcristicolly pushing an alms-dish beforo 
him. The air hung heavy Avith “ Baksheesh.”’ 

Tlie government, it might be expected, should 
take steps to abate this crying nuisance hero and 
elsewhere; but they are nuAvilling, if it can be 
avoided, to interfere with the usages of the teeming 
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population. In a few instances they have, it is 
well known, successfully suppressed the more 
hideous religious observances, such as the practice 
of suttee, or that of a wife burning herself with 
the body of her deceased husband ; the commission 
of suicide under the crusliing wheels of the car of 
Juggernaut ; and the throwing of dead bodies into 
the Ganges to the general pollution of the river. 
This last reform has been effected by providing 
‘ burning-ghauts’ for the cremation of the bodies. 
Much sanitary good is said to have resulted there- 
from, while the prejudices of the natives have been 
ai)pcaseil. 

From Tionarcs the vocalists proceeded to Allah- 
abad, a distance of ninety miles, and were met by 
a ‘ kindly Sc.otcli merchant.' At this up-country 
town, they sang four nighU in the Railway Theatre, 
11 commodious building. One Sunday they visited 
a Moliamincdaii mausoleum of elegant architecture ; ! 
‘ the dome was so acoustically tempting,' that in a 
moment of enthusiasm they burst out with that 
grand old psalm, ‘1 to the hills will lift mine 
eyos ' — the whole huildiiig ringing with the hearty 
and jubilant sound. A journey of ten hours 
brought them to Jiibbiilpore, the finest native 
city they had seen. Hero they gave some coii- 
certs, 'W'e have not space to follow their turnings 
and windings. 

Among other places, they visited Tiombay ; here* 
they met with a warm rjcoptioii from the Parsec 
population, a number of whom kindly attended 
their entertainments, and what is more, ha«l 
siiflicicnt knowledge of the English language to 
enjoy the jocularities of the move humorous 
Scottish songs. From llombay, they ])rocecdcd 
on their return journey by way of Lucknow, 
A.hicli is described as a city of palaces. They 
li\red in one palace, gave their entertainments 
ill nnollier, ami posted their letters in a third. 
At Oawnporc, they gave their entertainments in 
the Station Tlieutre, about a Btonc's-throw from 
tlie well-known ]\lcmorial Well. At Agra, they 
were overwhelmed by the iiiaguificoucc and 
extent of llie ' Taj ’ or sepulchre which had been 
built by one of llie native Emperors of India in 
honour of liis Queen. Going inside, they found 
themselves standing beneath a lofty dome of 
polished white marble, which possesses a remark- 
able echo. ‘ Ordinary conversation is reproduced 
high up in th*' dim vault as mimic thunder. 
A ‘vocal note soars overhead in a sound like 
the long-drawn note of a violin, so clear and 
prolonged is it, and dies away in a diminuendo 
60 gradual as to form an invaluable lesson to a 
vocalist. You cannot tell when the vibrations 
cease ; they seem to diminish to an audible silence. 
We sang one full chord, and it hovered in the 
dome in sweetest harmony. The most tuneless 
voice would ho transformed iifto angelic strains 
by the magic spell of the Taj. It is not an echo — 
it is a phenomenal resonance.’ The Kennodys 
returned to have a look at this wonderful building 
again and again. The. Taj is the architectural 


wonder of India ; there is nothing in the world 
like it A traveller would make* no sacrifice to 
journey ten thousand miles to see it 

Altogctlicr, the •Kennedy^ travelled four thou- 
sand four hundred and five miles, admiring India 
for its extent and varied importance as a Jlritisli 
possession, as well as the thrilling remembriinces 
which it suggested. The vocalists do not consider 
that Iiidi i can he appreciated as a place of resi- 
dence. It is grand fo see, and to live a short 
period in, but cannot be styled .'i permanent home 
for Europeans. The drawback, to coniine it to 
a single word, is the climate. As a rule, during 
their journey, the thermometer stood atone liiin- 
dred and twenty degrees iu tlic sun, eighty degrees 
in the shade. Rut in the In^t moiitli of ^^ay, the 
temperature rises in the shade to one hundred and 
six degrees. At this season of heat, the Govern- 
ment takes refuge at a liigdi altituile in the hills ; 
ainl it may be sai«l, that without hill ciiciynpmcnta 
for Europeans, life in India W’ould be uiiendiuahle. 
After a series of farewell concerts at (’.ilcutta, the 
family look shipping for Europe, 2d March 1880, 
and after a five weedis’ voyage, arrived safely in 
England. w. c. 

THE FORTUNICS OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CnAFI'KIt Xt.— IIUIX. 

When B-Ttraiu Oakley reached Harley Street 
early on the foll«iwing morning, he had not to 
linger and wait, afraid to ask for an audience. 

‘Miss Loiwsri will see you, sir,’ said the servant 
who received him at the iloor, svitli a look of 
gdoom, if not of sorrow, on his stolid face. The 
mail was neither bettiT nor worse than the 
average of doctors’ iiioii-servaiits ; but ho was a 
new-comer, and thought himself hardly used in 
having to seedv; so soon for a fresh employer. 

‘1 niatle bold lo tell her, poor lady, last night, 
how you’d been here, Mr Berlram,’ whispered the 
Bl.ackstoii housemaid as she led the way up-sl.iirs. 

‘ And I said how you ’d be sure to come again, 
lirst thing, Mr Walter — that Uncle of the young 
ladies— he came here last night, after you lelt ; 
and again this morning — and early. His cab’s 
only jiist driven oil’.' 

‘1 am glad Mr AValter Hcnham came — it must 
have been a comfort,' answered Bertram almost 
mechanically. 

‘A comfort ! precious cold comfort be I’ returned 
the housemaid with a tofs of the head, and a siiilf 
fraught with indignant meaning, which was lost 
upon Bertram Oakley, 

The complaint, that servants live for years and 
decades beneath our roof and yet are strangers to 
us, arc literally the ‘strangers within our gates/ is 
old and well warranted ; but then how much, how 
veiy much, do servants know of tis ! Wlio could 
so well note down our tastes and likings, our 
faults and * our foibles, our little lovc-alfaira, 
jealousies, money-troubles,’ family jars t When 
Paterfamilias is pinched for reaily-cash, the ser- 
vants know it before the wife of his bosom is 
aware of it. They have the photograph of young 
Hopeful’s ilamc, and are deeply verged in the cir- 
cumstances of Miss Fanny’s lover. When the 
lawyer colls so often, they shrewdly guess that a 
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mortgage is afoot, and that ‘ Madam’s ’ signature 
— * which she had forty tiiousand to her fortune ' 
— ^is required for the cva'«ion of settlements. 
Hannah, from Blackston, had pccnlcd out the evil 
to come, with the instinct of her caste. 

Bertram was not long kept waiting in the pretty 
drawing-room that looked out upon lialf-forgotten 
Harley Street. Louisa Bcnham came to sec him, 
the traces of tears yet upon her cheek, hut with 
a pale, brave face, and steady eyes, that had 
known no sleep since it .happened. She gave 
him her hand. 

‘ So good of you ; but I knew you would,’ she 
said, keeping down the rebellious sobs that choked 
her voice. ‘ You, too, loved him.’ 

— would have died for him!’ answered 
Bertram, with a burst of passionate grief that 
unmanned him for the moment; and then he 
turned away his face. 

Louisa Denham wept too, but silently. She 
was the first to speak. ‘You are our friend, Mr 
Oakley, and we nave so few friends — real ones — 

left — notv that’ Here it was her turn to sob ; 

and Bertram made an cllbrt to calm his own over- 
wrought serves. 

‘Indeed, dear Miss Louisa, I am your friend, 
since you honour me by the word. You never 
can tell— never know * Ho ceased sjicaking. 

But Miss Denham, with a sad smile, made 
answer. ‘ I can tell,’ she said, ‘Mr Bertram, wdiat 
you meant to say. How great our loss has been, 
words are weak to explain. But, for Bose’s sake, 
it is necessary that 1 should be very brave and 
steady, and keep my wits about mo. And T feel 
so much alone— for my dear s’.sier is but a chihl 
in heart as in age — ^so much alone, She 

paused. 

And Bertram eagerly made answer : ‘ Not alone, 
Miss Denham, if my poor help avails for any- 
thing. I wish I were your brother, that 1 might 
have the right to assist you or advise ; but believe 
me that you can have no truer friend than Ber- 
tram Oakley. But surely your relation, ]\Ir Walter 
Denham’ 

Tiouisa shook her head sadly. ‘lie has left us — 
left me, 1 mean, for poor Bose sleejis, tired wdUi 
much wecpiiig—but half an hour ago. I fear, I 
very much fear, Llr Bertram, that he— Mr Walter 
Denham— Uncle Walter— is no friend to Bo.se or 
to me.’ 

‘ Not a friend ! ’ exclaimed Bertram, agha.st. 

To this lonely stripling, a mere waif and stray, 
reared by the precarious charity of strangers, and 
cut off from the ordinaiy bonds of household love, 
the ties of family affection appeared as something 
sacred and inviolable. He may never have heard 
the old Scottish proverb which declares that blood 
is thicker than water ; but he had full faith in the 
loyalty of near kinsfolk to one anotlier. ‘Not 
a friend I ’ repeated Bertram, doubting whether he 
had heard arij^ht. 

‘Not a friend — not kind, just, generous,’ 
answered Miss Denham steadily; ‘not a good 
man, Mr Bertram. You are yourself so young, 
that treachery, egotisiri, fair, false seeming, appear 
to you as something monstrous and impossible, 
especially When .practised against those of the 
same blood and name. But 1 have only too much 
reason to fear that Mr Walter Denham — Unde, 
1 will call him no more— is one of those who con- 
ceds a pitiless heart beneath a smooth and courtly 


exterior; that he had got our poor father into 
his power, and will use that power now against 
us, left helpless, without ruth or mercy.— I 
astonish you, Mr Oakley. Sit down, then, and I 
will loll you more. 

‘ There had been a wrong done,’ Louisa Denham 
began, ‘ to our father long ago, according to the 
world’s usages ; but although Mr Walter Denham 
profited by this, it would be unfair to lay at his 
door the blame of another’s caprice. Our grand- 
father, you must know, was a wealthy man ; and 
he had always taught his eldest son, iny father, 
to regard himself as heir to the bulk of the pro- 
perty. There were no other children than those 
two brothers— or half-brothers, rather, for my 
grandfather had been married twice— and between 
the two there was a great difference of age and, 
thank heaven, of disposition ! Mr Walter Den- 
ham, the younger, had cost his father both money 
and trouble -bad been idle, extravagant, and so 
forth ; and had twice been banished from home, 
and twice forgiven at my father’s entreaty. Then 
came the startling news that my grand lather was 
dead, suddenly ; and that hy bis last will lie gave 
almost all he had— the funded property, the houses, 
the old Bank in the country town where the name 
of Denham had been so long respected — to the 
younger son ; to the elder, but a trilling legacy. 
Was not this strange, to say the least of it 1’ 

Bertram bent his head in token uf assent. Ilis 
brain was on lire with quick and busy thoughts, 
lie said nothin", but eagerly waited to hear more, 

‘ It was a wild whim,’ said Louisa, almost bit- 
terly ; ‘ it was a strange, mad caprice. I’lie confi- 
dence and the esteem between old Mr Denham and 
his eldest sop had been through life unclouded 
and complele. My grandfather had never made a 
mystery of his intentions. “ There is no use,” he 
n.sed to say, “ in putting a lump sum uf money 
into poor Walter’s pockets, full of holes. No, no ! 
Let Watty have an annuity to keep him from 
coming to want; and 3 "ou, \Villie, can lend him 
a helping hand when both ends fail to meet.” 
’riicn came this cruel, inexplicable change of 
plan. Walt(*r, the scrapcgrace, was heir of all, 
and iny father was very, very poor. My father 
was the poorer,’ Louisa Denham went on to say, 
‘ because he was not free, as so many are, to marry 
a wife 'with means to help in the family support. 
His troth was pledged to a penniless girl; and 
very bravely, patiently, and slowly did the good 
gentle doctor plod his way to a position which 
would enable him, though still very fiir from rich, 
to marry my dear mother. It was one of those 
long faithful (Engagements, that have somethin" 
sad about them, so do youth and briglit hope and 
the best of life go iii tlic waiting — waiting 1 And 
yet it Avas better so. Well, well I not a sixpence, 
not a word of comfort, to lighten the rough up-hill 
road, did my poor father get from his orothcr — 
rich, now. There were tnose who advised my 
father to dispute the will, odd, unnatural as it 
was, and quite at variance with the contents of a 
letter written by the testator but a w'eek or two 
before the will was signed. But he refused to go 
to law. “Against my brother 1 lie said, as I 
have been told, and in a tone— kindly man as he 
was— that would admit of no rejoinder. He ow’ed 
his brother no grudge, never resented the unjust 
and sudden partiality which prompted the change. 
Their relations, on his side at anyiate, were always 
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cordial. He has never spoken of his being dis- 
inherited with a shade of resentment or of anger. 
So Mr AValter Denham had all ; and spent all, for 
aught I know. lie sold the Bank and the landed 
property, and had much ready-money at com- 
mand ; hut whether he is really poor or really 
rich, I have no idea. He has always pleaded 
poverty ; but never does he speak seriously, never 
with precision, about the state of liia alt'airs. That 
ho has lost — ^perhaps heavily — by rash specula- 
tion, as he so often hints, is very possible. But 
there is a cunning twinkle in his eye that tells 
another tale. He lent my father money to pur- 
chase this grand Harley Street practice — this prac- 
tice, w’hich is* — licre Louisa sobbed, in spite of 
her resolution to be brave — ‘which is worthless, 
now that the wise brain and the keen eye are at 
rest for ever ; and we two— Bose and 1- for myself 
1 slioiiM not care ; but Rose, born when we were 
all comfortable and prosperous, never knew want 
— are beggars ! * 

‘Beggars, Miss Denham — dear ^liss Louisa — 
surely not that ! * stammered Bertram. 

‘ Uncle. Walter — the word has escaped me again,* 
replied Louisa wearily — ‘exacts, as .Sliylock did, 
hia pound of l*esli. Only it is kindred ile.sh, not 
alien, this time. The ]iolicy of lirc-assurauce, the 
little prf>pcrly my father had saved, the very 
furnilnre liere, are all mortgaged to ln.s younger 
bvotlicr — the brother wlio.se lile he savctl, when a 
child — the prodigal, for whom he plcadeil more 
Ilian once- -the smooth knave, who supplanted 
him in a (ather’a love. Uncle Walter wa-s as he 
said, a perfect child about bu.siuess— for his own 
protection, all must be done by his lawyers, 
Sowei'by and French. Well, SowerBy and French 
have proved sharp tools, and ellicient ones, and 
have taken exemplary care of their clicnt*8 inte- 
rests. Mr Walter Dcuiham is ma.stcr here to-day, 
as he 'w.as in the old Bank at Duli hcster upon 
our grandfathers death. The very lease of this 
Harley Street house, which it were a mockery 
to call “home,** is his. To-day, when ho came 
early, the hard, griping nature showed itself. 
The velvet paw betra 3 'ed the feline claws at last. 
He bids us shift for ourselve.s — deedares himself 
injured, and a loser by my fathers death— ami 
exac.ts the uttermost farthing.* 

‘ The wretch ! * said Bertram, with a dark frown 
and a dark Hush of righteous wrath. 

‘ The man is not worth anger,* answered Louisa 
gently, but with a sickly smile. ‘ What I w'anted 
WMS to explain to you, Mr Bertram, how we arc 
eituated. We shall be sadly poor, Rose and I. 
There is a little money in the bankers’ hands ; 
but it will not do much more than piy for 
th(?— the funcrar— her lip quivered here, but 
her eyes had no niore tears to let fall, after 
the grief of the night. ‘There is also a tiny 
income—somc fifty pounds a year— it was our 
mother’s pittance — settled on Rose and me — 
and— and* 

‘Fifty pounds a year. Miss Louisa! Why, how 

can you two* Bertram broke down, hs^ly 

knowing bow to finish the sentence. 

‘How can we two live u^on’itr said Louisa, 
calmly but sadly, ‘Well, it is a question hard to 
answer ; but 1 shall have to answer it presently, 
when 1 have had time to think it out. You know 
there is an old adage, Mr Bertram, which says that 
Beggars must not be choosers.”’ 
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Bertram’s tears blindpd his eyes and choked 
his voice. He could not reply. 

‘What 1 wished to speak to you about, Mr 
Oakley,* said ^liss* Dcnbain^ after a pause, ‘was 
yourself- -your own fortunes— your own prospects. 
All must suHer, I fear, in this terrible strait, under 
this bitter blow that has deprived you of a dear 
friend, aiid us of a dear, dear father ! ' 

Bertram rose from his chair ; he knelt at Miss 
Deidian^s feet, and caught hold of her hand, ?ind 
kissed it, while his tears fell upon it like rain. 
Never had, in the noblest days of mythic chivalry, 
the hand of a Princess been kissed with more 
perfect reverence of knightly faith. ‘Never mind 
me, Miss Louisa,’ he said earnestly. ‘Think of 
yourself, and your dear young sister, not of a lad 
like me. I am strong, aiul can work. W^liat I 
AYould wish is to be of use, if 1 could— to shield 
3 mu and Miss Rose, if I could, from— from'— — 
Jjiit again he could not complete the sentence. 
He was more overcome than was Louisa Denham, 
who had braced herself for this interview.* 

‘Our friend, ^Ir Bertram — our dear friend— I 
hope 3 'ou will always continue to be,* said Miss 
: Denham in reply. ‘ W^e shall be so pdor and so 
solitary, in this great Babel of a city, that a 
friend’s face and kindly voice will be doubly 
valuable. But — excuse me— I am older than you, 
Mr Oakley — wbat can you do ? All your jdans, 
I fear, must be changed. You too will be poor. 

I Rose and I, at the outset, can only spare a very 
I few pounds, to*— 

Bertram never quite remembered afterwards, in 
what exact way, or in what exact words, he had 
put aside thq orphan’s timiil olFer of those ‘ very 
j lew pounds* whicli, in ruin, represent so much. 
Somehow, ho found himself shaking hands with 
Louisa Denham in the doorway, and promising 
earnestly to come again on the morrow — ‘My 
duty,* ho said, ‘ when she has time to hear it, to 
JMiss Rose* — and then he was gone, and wended 
his way back to Westminster almost as a sleep- 
j walker might have done. It was not until ho 
began to climb the steep stairs of Cambridge 
Chambers that he thought of himself, and remem- 
bered, slowly, that the fair chance before him was 
lost ; that in losing his benefactor he bad let slip 
bis prospect of rising in life ; and that he must 
begin the world again, a broken and ballled man, 
at the very foot of the ladder. 

MODERN DRESS. 

The lusli and clatter of our busy age os it tears 
along, rubs out all sorts of social demarcations, or 
so modifies them that they become scarcely recog- 
nisable. Among others, grandees of dress are 
effaced. Gone are the beaux, the dandies, the 
fops, and all who arrayed themselves in dazzling 
attire. The race of distinctly ‘ dressed * men has 
but few survivors amongst us. With the depar- 
ture of each* goes out another of the picturesque 
lights that made British society once so variegated, 
and the sombro hue of habilimeutal similarity 
becomes deeper. In all grades of society there is 
a tendency to discard what is peculiar in clothing, 
and to adopt what in shape and colour is like that 
worn by the million. Wealth does not proclaim 
itself by gorgeous and grand apparel. Bonk is 
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undiscoverable by its vesUire ; some of our richest 
and noblest citizens arc as plainly dressed as their 
humble servitors. Nor do the working members of 
society now bear any'glariug badge of inferiority. 
Of all the modiricatioiis of national dress; theirs is 
the greatest. When silk, velvet, and lace were 
the principal materials worn by the rich, poor 
men were proclaimed by their coats. It is one of 
the most striking changes which this century has 
produced, that the high have declined and the low 
have risen, until now, in this matter of costume, 
they arc almost on a level. The same is visible 
in all the i)rogressive countries of Europe, and is, 
in fad, the tide-mark of progress. In the United 
States, ilie white, the black, the rich, the poor, are 
scarcely distinguishable by their clothes. Wc live 
indeed under a republic of Dre^s, and bold is he or 
she wdio will not accept its uniform. 

In thc^days w’hcn the Dandy was a kind of social 
dictator, dressing as ho pleased, he gave the laws of 
fashion to tailors. Now tailors and modistes, seek- 
ing the palronage of a multitudinous society, legis- 
late for the whole, and plunge us into their wrap- 
pings with the indifference of autocrats thrusting 
their subjects into the livery of war. Titles, 
wealth, wisdom, avail not ; each must submit to 
appear clad like his fellows. Fat or lean, long or 
short, wo are bid to don coats of the same form,, 
and trousers of the same style. AVlieii a gentleman 
is in evening costume he is dressed like a waiter 
or an undertaker ; and tiie garb wlpcli serves for 
dinner serves alike for funeral or ball. Only in 
the matter of colour is any choice permitted, and 
that is becoming more limited every day. Gray, 
black, and brown are almost tlie only wear. It is 
true that a lew occasionally demand something 
brighter and more conspicuous, by w’ay of a 
change, and when in country quarters vary the 
monotony by donning their knickerbockers; but 
the persistency of the uniformists seems upon the 
whole to carry the day. 

So far has intimidation gone, that there is 
scarcely a men who now dares to appear in green, 
though it was a favourite colour of the past 
generation, -and is useful as w’cll as pleasant to 
the eye. The clarets, the maroons, the sky-hlues, 
the nankeens, the drabs, that even our grave 
and TcvcTcnd eblers wore, arc now banished, and 
a crowd of British men look as much alike as a 
flock of wild-ducks or Spanish cattle. 

However useless Dandies w'ere in other respects, 
they saved us from this dead levcL They were, in 
spite of certain traits of feminine weakness, really 
the most valiant men of their period. They dared 
to ornament themselves as gorgeously, as strik- 
ingly, as grotesquely as fancy suggested. They 
studied the adornment of birds and flowers, and 
some in sky-blue coats and yellow pantaloons 
imitated the most brilliant of the insects. Each 
detail of their dress was elaborated with a patience 
and a desire for eesthetic satisfaction of which we 
have no undexttonding. We lavish our emotions 
upon the giacefolly dx^ed figures of Babens, Tau | 


Dyck, Lely, Watteau and the rest; the Dandy 
spent his upon the adornment of his own person, 
lie lived a romance, of which himself was the 
darlingly dressed hero; and he hail such social 
success, as we poor neutral-tinted, tailorcd-for men 
cannot even sigh for. 

Some of the most gifted were inspired artists 
in costume whose abilities it would ho stupid 
to ignore. Beau Nash and Bean Brummell w’cre 
something more than empty-headed fops, wdiose 
sole idea was to make mankind stare. They 
were men of refined taste, with acute perceptions 
of harmony in form and shade, and w 4 ich found 
its expression in faultless attire. The contempt 
and reprobation they evoked w^cro not due to their 
mode of dress, hut to the fashionable follies and 
vices which they indulged in wdtli the rost of the 
lean monde. They, as its leaders, roused the 
indignation of that hard, masterful, middle-class 
sense, wdiicli had made England what it is in 
maimers, morals, and money. Dandyism and vice 
were conjoined ; llic outer man and not the inner 
virtues was esteemed ; line clothes and extrava- 
gance of living ran together. So Dandies fell 
under the ban of that resistless voice which never 
speaks in vain. And they were especially iinfoitu- 
nate in their imitators. Kich young blockheads 
would insist in mirroring tliemsclvcs in the glass 
01 fashion. Because Beau Nash had made Bath 
palpitate by a cherry-coloured coat and cerulean 
breeches, the crow’d of wcallliy idlers must have 
the same. lie had made a picture of himseir, 
perfect in eVery line, and charming as a whole. 
Ilis figure, expression, iiulividiialily, were all 
acccntuateil by the elegance and beauty of his 
attire. His imitators were ridiculous and out- 
rageous in proportion as they differed from their 
model. Wc have seen more than once in recent 
years how the aping of blundering copyists can 
ruin a fashion. Crinoline became impossible when 
inartistic cookmaids increased their redundant 
graces by its aid. The inflation which had 
mocked tiie assaults of the caricaturist, the grum- 
bling of raterfamilias, and the stern disapprovers 
among the ladies themselves, nay, which had gone 
on swelling contemptuously during the storm, 
collapsed into continuously meeker dimensions 
after the nymphs of tbe larder took it under their 
patronage. I'hc Inverness wrapper, one of the 
most graceful, comfortable, and economical over- 
alls that ever covered British back, after a long 
! career of usefulness, fell greatly out of fashion 
when it became adopted by government as the 
topcoat for its posimeii. 

Second-hand beaux and uninventive dandies 
hastened uniformity in national dress and ruined 
their species. Yet it did not disappear abruptly. 
In its decadence it fell into several feebler forniSi 
which are curious to note. Dandies gave place to 
Exquisites, a class of elegantly dressed young 
men, with irreproachably fitting garments. Their 
gloves were inimitable, and so was the fragrance 
of their perfumed handkerchiefs. Tlie daintiness 
of their boots and the elegance of their w*alk 
made the oulooking world thiBl with delight, 
with envy, with disdain. They were truly verv 
flue fellows, whose shirts and collars are still 
remembered. But there was a lack of originality 
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in them. None ^5t^uck out into the new and 
hazardous, like the beaux and dandies of former 
days. Iilorcover, their weakness gave strength to 
iinclassical tailors, who iinally made the Exquisite 
a mere peranilmlating cxeiiiplar of iJu^lr notions 
of faultless dress. Alter the J^xquirsitc, who did 
not live long in the land, and wlio was confined to 
the IMetropolis and the University cities, there 
appeanul another and still more degenerate class 
of fashionables called (Jents, Tlie.se belonged to a 
lower order than the august princes of clothes of 
the last century and the Exquisites of this. They 
were cliicHy youngsters of the mercantile and 
professional clas.se.«!, and were more rcniarkiiblc for 
the extravagance of their suits and phirts, than for 
elegance. Their manner?, too, had nothing of the 
Buavc, high-hred tone, which gave so great cHect 
to llie resplendent leaders of fashion in former 
days. They Avere fast young men, Avho dressed as 
noisily as they talked, and Avero all unlovely 
to fye and car. They had a brief reign and 
fcAv imitators. Then came the iSwell.s, who were 
only Aveak successors to the Exquisites. These 
Avere quite iiiuuir the sway of iiublic opinion. 
Eeyoncl a choice in craA^ats, canes and gloA’cs, they 
Avcrc dcqu'ived of all initiative in fashion. What 
llic aAvful conclave of costumier.*!, silting in Pari^, 
ilecrccd should be the mode, had to be acccjiled 
by the Swells. And the condiiA’e Avere but the 
draughtsmen for the million. No Avonder the 
Saa'cUs did not long occupy a di.-tliici place, but 
became confounded in the ma-s of social mi.scel- 
laiica, Kow wo arc almost reduced to the indis- 
tinguishable; and bcau.x, dandies, and other arlUts 
ill clothes have AvilhdraAvn their prismatic x^ci.^ous 
from the scene of our daily lives. • 

Put that is not all. The equalisation of 
externals had done much more than banish the 
peacocks. It is (dfaciiig all avIio yet are dillcr- 
entiated. Not long ago our merchant seamen 
A7ere dressed in a fashion quite their oAvn. 1'hcy 
Avoro peculiarly rough Avoolly jackets, Eclcher 
neckcloths, tarpaulin hats, and oftim Avidcly 
bulging Avliite duck trousers. It AA^ould bo dif- 
ficiilt to find such figures among our sailors 
afloat or ashore noAV. Indeed, they arc scarcely 
distinguishable from landsmen of the Fame ranlc, 
and Avill soon be Avliolly di'es.scd like the rest, 
when on terra firma. Clergymen were once 
as distinctly marked off from the laity by their 
garb, as they are by their sacred office. By 
degrees they have approached the common stan- 
dard, and arc noAV not so A^ery far rcmoA’cd from 
their flocks in appearance. Some have discarded 
the white necktie, and some have taken to gray 
overcoats, and thus arc unrecognisable by any 
outward sign ot their profession. No doubt, in 
time they Avill all drcs.s like the Avorld about 
them. Quakers, too, have almost ceased to be 
the nonconformists of costume. The broad-brim, 
the up-turned collar, the gentle drabs, are being 
cast aside by the men ; and the ladies are gra- 
dually giving up the poke-bonnets, the quaint 
mantles and gowns, Avhich made their mothers 
so remarkable. And it is even contemplated to 
dissever the connection between Highland regi- 
ments and their several tartans, so that one tartan 
may serve for all I 

.Similar changes are also going on in the 
humblest walks of life. Country bumpkins are 
no longer invariably conspicuous by their smock- 


frocks. NavAues do not always wear the once 
distinguishing ‘slop.' Drickl avers Ire nut neecs- 
aarily swathed in leather apron.s ; and butchers 
are ceasing to be so many boy.s in blue. The 
women, too, of the Avorking •classes have greatly 
changed externally during the past forty years. 
They arc dressed better than ladies Aveni a hun- 
dred years ago. Such, indeed, is the skill of the 
manuiacturers avIio i)rovide for the masso.i, that 
no sooner doc.s a c(‘rtain material become Jhe 
mode, than there are a. dozen imitations of it all 
at cheaper rates tluofling the drapers' AiindoAvs. 
Some oi tlic fabric a an* fo Avonderfully like, the 
co>tly things tliey i iiuiilate, that they deceiA^o the 
eyes of exi)erts at I lie first glance. The extraordi- 
nary groAvtli of meclianioal methods for clothing 
the people has brought down inices to an extent 
that AA'uuld Ikia'c been deemed impossible a few 
decades ago, and has in coiiseqiicm\-. had much to 
do Avith improATincnts in dress, 'fim competition 
:imong manufacturers Avorks unceasingly toAvards 
the same end, and he aa'Iio siioceed^ in turning 
out attractive and durable arti tlcs clicajTIpr than 
Ills fellows, Avins at once so A'ast a patronage, 
that a Mead* of a few Fcasons results in fortune. 
Xot only arc cx]»ensive materials succcssJully 
imilaled at a fourth of their cost, but the dress- 
makers, milliners, and the wntUsUs of the Avorking 
claries generally are nearly, if not quite as artistic 
as those Fcrving the higher ranks. In short, so 
faithfully do the servant class nowadays study the 
co.^uiuo of their superior^, and so powcTl’iilly arc 
•the)" assisted by mauutacturers and that 

lliey are freiiuently Avithin a Avcck or two of the 
most riiphl (dnuiges of fashion ! Ei'^h ion-books 
for the liumlde Aiorld are now'* among our modern 
curiosities of literature, and Ihc.-e seem to bo 
pondered with cflcct. 

Bublic opinion and better Cilucaliou huA'e un- 
doubtedly bi‘en jiGwerful factors in the iniprove- 
ment that lias taken place in the ap])oarauce of 
the lower classes. Since, railways and the greater 
dilfu.siun of Avcalth liaA’c thrown all classes into 
smh contact as never before obtained, a silent 
fiat seems to baA"c gone forth that everybody 
shall be at least tolerably Avell dressed. Slovens, 
slatterns, tlie untidy and unpresentable are treatecl 
with a ‘stand olf* that is insu]q:)oitable in these 
touchy times. It is often amusing to A\*atch the 
shrinking and the shunting Avliich go on even in 
Ihird-chiss carriages wdieri a soiled, shabby, or ill- 
attired person steps in. Poverty may be* no sin ; 
but except the basest and the most hopeless, all 
endeavour to hide any manifestation of it in their 
dress. Then, there is a continual break ing-dow'ii 
of the reserve that kept society formerly apart. 
If our felloAA''-passenger in the train or omnibus is 
respectably clothed, Ave liaA’c no hesitation to 
accept liiin as a Avelcome com})iujnon de royarje. 
Many of our greatest surprises come from the dis- 
coA'cry of the real status of those we have jounieyc«l 
AA’ith, pleasantly or otherwise. The lively, genial, 
unpretendingly dre.'sscd gentleman Avho made a 
long ride a utief delight, turns out to be a noblc- 
inaii, Avhosc place is high aiiiong men ; Avhile the 
stylish, solemn, haughty person Avho declined our 
conversation and amicable overtures, jiroves to be 
a self-important bagman travelling for an obscure 
bouse. Dress in neither case gave any indication 
of the social position of the Avearer. 

In choosing domestics, mistresses are always 
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favourably impressed by those who arc iieiitly and 
gracefully drei^sed. If two servants apply for a 
situation, one becomingly attired and the other 
a ‘dowdy,* wo know which ;\vill have the best 
chance. Masters and mistresses alike prefer to be 
waited upon by a ‘ lu'at-liandcd Phyllis,* and are 
annoyed by maids who arc awkwardly or gro- 
tesquely attired. If we analyse our conduct, 
we shall find that the ‘dressiness* of our house- 
hold-helps is largely due to our own demands. 
There is a correspondcnc;^, too, between inside 
and outside. Clean, smart, brightly decked ser- 
vants are generally better workers, more skilful, 
better mannered and behaved than those lacking 
these qualities. Therefore, devotion to externals 
is of •economic value. That indeed has decided 
the matter. 

The changes that have nifirked the costume of the 
serving classes are certainly for tlic better, always 
provided that these changes do not 1:111 to un.luc 
extravagance and show. The reason w'hy they 
are so well dressed and so comfortably dressed, is 
proof of ripening virtues and stronger self-govern- 
ment. Young artisans are vastly better clothed 
than their fathers were, and some of them on 
Sundays and holidays are equal in appearance to 
their employers. Moreover, many of them, after 
work-hours, cast off their toil-stained garments 
and enjoy the evening’s leisure in a garb that is 
neat and refined. Those who act thus, generally 
spend their leisure to advantage. Indeed, the cost 
of two or three suits of clothes is only to he had at 
the sacrifice of lower pleasures. It will be found 
that the best dressed of our workmen are teeto- 
talers, or at anyrate not patrons of the public- 
house. They form the majority of Ihe aiuliencos 
at popular lectures ; they crowd the free libraries ; 
they frequent the excellent social clubs that are 
growing so numerous in most large towns, and in 
summer they join cricket and athletic clubs, which 
make our parks and waste fields so pleasantly 
animated. 

Men and women who find gratification in taste- 
ful attire, generally seek to embellish their 
dwelling-places. Delight in adornment is not 
limited to the person ; it finds expression in the 
environment ot the person also. Respectably 
dressed people do not live in slums and fetid 
alleys ; noV do they huddle into rooms inadequate 
for convenience or decency. Taste must be mani- 
fested at home, and so the circle of refinement 
grows ever wider ; and toiling folks become nobler 
and more in sympathy with the pure and the wise. 
Art is now a powerful civilising influence in 
sections of society where it was almost inoperative 
a generation ago, and the mass of British savagery 
is lessened ; and thereby the drunkenness, inipru- 
vidence, and turbulence associated with it. Fur- 
ther, the well-dressed workman is in the main the 
best at his craft, and the one who helps most at 
its improvement Higher taste, deeper personal 
regard, wider ambition, when spent upon the 
processes of trade or business, never foil to advance 
the things acted upon. • 

When kept within the bounds of propriety, the 
changes which are taking place in modern dress 
amongst tho humbler classes arc cheering signs, I 
and snouhi make us hopeful of the age we live 1 
in. They proclaim more emphatically than any | 
statist!^ that 01 d England is doing well, that her 
people are apMite united than they were, and that | 


they are progressing in refinement, as well as in 
knowledge and wealth. As the humble rise from 
the lower into the higher levels of life, they 
develop the msthetic sympathies, the gentler 
manners and the sociabilities of the better born. 

THE ART OF FIRESIDE STORY-TELLING. 

Most small folks begin life under the delusion 
that big folks are by nature surpassingly clever — 
that they can do anything by setting their mind to 
it ; that they know all about everything. In con- 
sequence of this delusion, it so happens that these 
little folks, these Jjillipulians, often catch some 
larger mortal, and tie and peg him down, hand, 
foot, and head, with their silken threads, before he 
well knows where he is. They swarm upon him, 
and search his intellectual pockets for wonderful 
curiosities that arc commonplace things to himself. 
Tliey address him in their chanuiiig language, 
which is a very simple one, not loo strict about 
grammatical rules ; the outcome of all of which 
is, that a story might, could, and should be told. 
About the ‘could,* the Lilliputians are always 
certain ; but ihe captive is very iiucertain iiuleod. 
Possibly ho is one of those people who fee I liuit 
to spill out a children’s talc is ccpial in emharrass- 
ment to making an after-dinner speech, and of tho 
two, more likely to collapse in failure. Others, 
of course, are of oiiiiruui that to tell a story to 
children is the easiest thing in tho world ; and 
that sense or nonsense can be strung together to 
any letigth, and will please the imliscriininating 
am lienee as Ibng as the teller cares to be troubled 
with til cm. 

Jict those wlio have this opinion, put it to the 
test, and they will fiiul that the audience is any- 
thing but imliscrimiiiating ; that nonsense cannot 
be strung together to any length ; and that sense — 
which is less diificult— will prove a failure too if 
it be told above or below the" level of the listeners. 
Ziforeover, strangers in the Lilliputian realms, 
unacquainted with Ihe customs and language, 
make most lamentable and trying failures, even 
Avhen they have taken the greatest pains to tell 
an excellent talc. This sort of story-telling is, 
in fact, an art in itself; and a more difficult art 
than the recounting of ‘good stories* across a 
diiiing-table to old heads, who can fill up what 
is sketched in a few words. But whoever loves 
ihe little peojde, must at some time or other 
cx])ect to be, perforce, put to trial in the story- 
telling art, and credited at the same time with 
that immense and varied knowledge^ and mar- 
vellous memory with which the chronicler of the 
Arabian Nifjhls takes care to dower Scheherazade, 
in order to make her achievements possible. 

Without being gifted like the vizier’s daughter, 
some of us have had ere now to play the part of 
Scheherazade well-nigh a thousana-and-one times, 
sometimes amid a circle whose^ ea^er delight was 
enough to have given tho spirit of an improvisa- 
tore to any one possessing eyes and tongue ; some- 
tinies, perhaps, at the bedside of some suffering 
child, fistening with closed eyei^ and depending 
on our poor efforts for rest and the relief of 
forgetting the pain that was wearing the young 
life low. Whoever has learned or used this 
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humble art at such an hour as that, must feel 
that the necessity of the Sultana herself was not 
greater; nor was there ever among our happier 
western realities a source of inspiration more pure 
and beautiful. 

From an experience of taking Scholierazade’a r6le 
pcilbrce, and drawing inspiration both from the 
rosy faces and the pale ones, wo may offer a few 
w’ords to other Schelierazades in need, who perhaps 
have not got quite so far on in their thousand-and- 
one talcs. Telling a story is quite a different thing 
from reading one ; and the story that is told is 
utterly apart from the story that is written. But 
we shall liavc sonuithing to say of the books and 
of their spirit, in order to illustrate the art of story- 
telling ; and on reflection it will appear that the | 
whole region of children’s talcs may be divided 
naturally into six jiarts — true histories, personal 
experiences, lictioii of child-life, tales of marvels, 
hriry tales, stories of animals and of inanimate 
things. 

A true story always carries a peculiar charm 
with it, although an untrue story may be more 
attractive in other ways. Probably a philo- 
sophers reason for the distinction would be, that 
the foundation of the craving for stories is the 
children’s desire to acquire knowledge of things 1 
outride of I heir own little sphere, in order to 
satisfy the curio.''ity which is their natural and 
nece.vsary gift, and to give scope to that imagination ; 
which is tlie birthright of every chihl, ami which 
is often left uniiseil and gradually lost in liard- 
woi’kiiig later years. A true narrative gives the 
chihl the de.sircd knowledge of things in the 
concrete, and the small life touches other lives, 
and looks into tluMii with all the zes^ of its hunger 
for cxpo.ricnco. The tale of imagination develops 
the child’s imagination in a corresponding degree ; 
but it only alfords a knowledge of things in the 
abstract, and there is not felt the electric touch 
against otlier lives of its own hiiiiian kind. As to 
file class of true narrative, which we have called 
personal experiences, these depend miicli more 
upon tlic telling than upon the iiiatler told. For 
instance, if Wellington in his child-loving age had 
done a boy the honour of relating that he won the 
batthi of Waterloo, and that the French charged 
desperately, and the English fought in Sijuares, the 
boy would liave had fi proper amount of admiration 
for the conqueror, but j)erbaps would have found 
his gamekeeper’s animated account of the trapping 
of the fox better as a tale. Fiction of cbihl-life is 
a class capable of boundless diversity, and in these 
days the taste of children seems almost entirely 
bent that way. Afiss Elgcwortli’s model race of 
wise and prudent young folks has been superseded 
by,a vast multitude of boys and girls, as fictitious as 
they, but more humanly faulty. The children like 
the new race better, because they seem more alive 
and real, being more like their own imperfect 
selves. And in this matter, children have the very 
same discriminating instinct which prompts their 
elders to desiderate some human weakness in their 
heroines, and some cracks and dints and coinmon- 

E lace rust of the world on the armour of their 
eroes. • I 

The other three classes— tales of marvels, fairy | 
tales, and stories of animals and of inanimate 
things— will lead us to make reference to two 
great stores from which generations have drawn 
amusement and enjoyment. These are, the 


Cerniau tales collected or composed by the 
Brothel'S Grimm ; and the stories (k Jians Ander- 
sen, the laureate of the chibl-world. The inarvela 
presented to childrcpi’s minds, tJie transforinalioiis 
and witcheries, the prodigious giants, and the 
unlimited .supply of castles and palaces, and kings, 
])Tincc3 and princesses of nowhere-in-particular 
—all are simply accepted, and pass as realities, 
though they are not believed to be real ; ahd tlio 
ljuugry young mind that accepts them with avidity, 
finds a place for thcn\ with ease in its worlif of 
imagination. One of the German stories begins 
with the words, ‘In olden times, when people 
could have all they wished for at once and all 
the tales of marvel seem to belong to that wonder- 
ful j)rehistoi‘ic era. (Jliildren never ask when the 
kings reigned, nor what country it was in, nor 
where the princes got their titles; they ask no 
questions, but placje all in ‘ the olden time,' accept- 
ing everything with dedighted simplicity. In the 
same way, in the last class of tales it never occurs 
to them to in([ulre how dumb animals spoke or 
how lifeless things told their lives- at l«isl they 
have none of these dilliculties unless they be little 
Gradgrinds, debarred from fairy tales, and pro- 
foundly versed in all the ‘’ologies.' 

But the reign of the giants is wearing towards 
an end. Our taste in these days has risen to 
better fancies than the old German tales of 
marvels, with their perpetual magic, their un- 
poetic killing ami eating, and their triumph of 
cunning. The wonder is bow little has ever been 
»tlic shock to the small stoics on hearing of the 
horrors perpetrated by witches, hunters, wolves, 
and ‘wicked stepmothers.’ Even our old friend 
Ilcd Uidiiuj Jlood is a sliocking narrative when 
one looks at it near. The wolf eats the grand- 
mother- -evidently swallows her whole— and then 
devours Red Riding Hood - also at a bite ; a 
hunter afterwards dissects the greedy brute, and 
liberates the old lady and her smiling grand- 
daughter— all of which is related in Grimm’a 
version with the greatest sang-froid and in plainest 
Saxon. The second part of the tale, wherein 
another wolf receives poetic(?) justice, is almost 
equally shocking. The youthful reader is expected 
to admire the artifice of tho grandmother, and to 
rejoice with Red Ritling IIo'aI, when the wolf, 
watching on the roof, is lured to fall olf and drown 
in the stone trough in which the large sausage 
was boiled yestenlay. 

The killing and dissecting of animals, even a 
fawn ; the liberation of manikins \vho have found 
a dark lodging in the body of a cow or a wolf ; 
the chopping olf a maiden’s hands— which certainly 
did not affect her licallli -and the serpentine 
lengthening of noses and ears— all abound in the 
Grimm stories, yet without ever causing a little 
reader to shudder or frown. All the marvels in 
the stories arc not so strange to them as this 
marvel alone is to their elders. The atrocities of 
these stories are doubtless the mark of their 
antiquity; some of them come down from the 
days when brute-force and artfulness, were heroic 
qualities, while the people were slowly fighting 
their way out of barbarism. The adventures of 
the Brave Little Tailor either come from a far-off 
source directly, or indirectly, by rising out of the 
inspirations of such a beginning. The flies settling 
oil his bread and jam, while he is finishing tho 
waistcoat^ are not a more familiar sight to that 
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dospiciiblc' little hero, tliiin is the ‘enormous giant* 
whom he founS as soon as ho went out to walk. 
The manner in which ho outwits the giants is a 
thin distorted little shadow of Ul 3 'sses outwitting 
Polyphemus ; and all thiouu;h the tailor’s history 
unt‘il he becomes a king, his cunning is expected 
to do duty for humour. 

Tliougli little people are most decidedly inte- 
rested in all this, they nevertheless appreciate 
what is better, and they have discernment enough 
to prefer the refinement and tenderness of such 
tales as Hans Andersen’s. The contrast between \ 
the two styles can be seen in a moment by j 
comparing the manner in which both have treated ■ 
the saiiKi siil)joct — the advcntiu’cs of a miniature 
liunian being only the size of a thumb. Jjilllo 
Tim mb is longed for, and born to a pca««ant and 
his wife. lie is fed on the most iiourisliing fond ; 
but he docs not increase in si/e. He is a wily ' 
little creature, anxious to be useful and to sec tiic I 
w'orld. His achievements are : that lie drives a 
horse, on the ear of which he sits ; is sold, and 
escapes "off the buyer’s hat down into the hole 
of a field-mouse ; saves a house from robbery ; and 
is swallowed first by a cow and then by a wolf, 
being rescued by the system of di^^se(•.liou wc have 
already mentioned. On the other hand, the ])oet of 
Fairyland tells us of Tliumbkiiictta, longed for by 
a lonely old woman, and given lo her out of a ilovvei* 
like a closed tulip. The old woman does not seem 
to have thought about (]uestion3 of nourishing food 
and growth ; she fed the maiden, no doubt ; but ' 
her chief attention was to the cradle of polished 
walmiL-fchell with a rose-leaf coverlet. AYhcu 
Thurnbkinetta is stolen by the toad, her adventures 
show that there is a heart in the w*ee yiaidcn. She 
kneels, crying, on the water-lily leaf, till the fishes 
bite the stem througiL and set her afloat ; she is : 
troubled by the criticism of the Miss Cockchafers, 
who turn up their feelers at her, and remark that ! 
she is a poor sort of tiling to have only tw’o legs ! 
and no feelers at all ; she is adopted hy a ‘ kind 
old field-mouse,* but shows a will of her own 
in refusing Mr Mole ; and what tender things 
children learn, from her pity for the sick swallow, 
and her coming at night with a coverlet to tuck 
about him while he lay on his back aban<loned as 
dead ! When the swallow flies away with her to 
the sunny south, she marries a fairy, and lives 
among flowers ; but they arc not ‘ all happy ever 
after ; * the story is too true in human feeling to 
end so untruly — ‘Great ■was the jubilee, and the 
swallow sat up in his nest and sang his very best 
for them, but in his heart of hearts he w'as sad.’ 
And so he flew away to Denmark, and made his 
nest over the window of ‘the man who knew how 
to tell fairy tales.’ 

That sad word about tho swallow’s secret 
yearning is one of the exquisite touches which 
moke these childish talcs wise enough to reach 
farther into the heart of the teller than of the 
listener. The same undertone of old world 
wisdom has made the Ugly Duckling proverbial 
In relating .such histories, as well hs those of 
inanimate things, thcl:e can hardly be a rival 
to Hims Andersen. His animals speak and 
act with a* peculiar appropriateness to their 
own natnr^ and yet portray little intricacies 
of human nature, as it were inadvertently, in 
a way that would charm a sage. When the 
persecuted, ^and despised Duckling finds with 


amazement that he is praised as a beautiful 
swan, his action is perfoct, at once gracefully 
swan-like, and more gracefully human than a 
child could understand— ‘he felt quite ashamed, 
and hid his head under his wing, for lie did 
not know what to do, he ■was so happy, aiid 
yet not at all proud.’ 

As to tales of inanimate objects, Rucli as the 
Whipping-top and the "Ball, they combine cbilclisli 
thoughts anil things with a liumonr and meaning 
beyond childish experience. The Ball refuses tlie 
Top: ‘Perhaps you don’t know that my father 
and mother were morocco slippers, and that I 
have a Spanish cork in my body ! * But when Ibe 
Bull has jilted the Top for the sake of a higher 
ilighl, ami lies at last in the dust-bin soaked wIlU 
rain, liow admirably the old boasting comes out 
again when the Top falls in tliere too hy chance 
of fortune : ‘ Thank goodness, here cornea one of 
my own class, to whom I can talk ! ’ And then, 
like any talkative dame of fallen fortunes, she 
mentions at once the morocco slippers and the 
Spanish cork. ‘ He spoke not .a word lo her about 
his old love, for that soon died away. When the 
beloved object has lain for five years in a gutter, 
and has been drenched through, no one cares to 
know her again on meeting her in a dust-bin.* 

It would be a hard task and an unnecessary 
one, to invent such stories as^ these ; but it is by 
no means liard to humbly imitate liana Andersen 
at a distance. Three points seem to liave been set 
l)efore his mind— lo tell the possible adventures 
of some simple thing; lo speak of scenes and 
circumstances familiar in tlio children’s experi- 
ence ; lo throw acims it all the shadow of human 
tenderness, soyrow, and kindlinc.ss. Out of an old 
Jhttlc-ncch lie evolved a beautiful history, with 
plenty of sadness in it, as there is in everything 
that is meant to keep hearts tender ; it would be 
dilUcull to tell that story as lie told it, but not 
at all dillicult to imagine how sucli a common 
thing as the bottlc-ncck could be mixed u]) with 
human joy’ and grief. Again, The. Daisu is not 
easily rivalled, but quite easily imitated; and 
what better teaching could there be than the 
indirect appeal made by that short simple story ! 
The opening is a model of story-telling to children ; 
it is carefully laid among things easily imagined. 
‘Now listen. In the country, close to the road- 
side, stood a pleasant house ; you have seen one 
like it, no doubt, very often. In front lay a garden 
inclosed by palings, full of blooming flowers. Near 
the hedge, in the soft green grass, grew a little 
daisy.’ All the rest is us simple. The sod with 
the daisy in the middle is placed in a bird-cage, 
and the bird is dying of neglect. ‘You also will 
wither here, you poor little flower,’ cries the hij^, 
tlirusting its parched beak into the sod for mois- 
ture. ‘They have given you to me with tho 
little patch of grass, in exchange for the whole 
world, which was mine out there ! ’ So the bird 
dies starved and broken-hearted, and the daisy 
mourns and withers. We venture to believe that 
more young, eyes have dimmed and glistened, and 
more young hearts have been taught by that 
tragedy in a bird-cage, than by almost any other 
moral tale in existence. Yet the matter and 
method of this miniature masterpiece are sugges- 
live of lesser copies, of variety as great as the 
world is wide. 

The indirect teaching is apt to bo far more 
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Bucres.sfiil than the direct tcachiiij,', in hours of 
play. Boys will sec for themselves the honour 
and moral courage of their scliool-boy lieio ; the 
girls will be w'on to imitate the Bclf-sacrificc or 
constancy of their heroine, wdien these qualities 
are hardly named. But if they be named much, 
and if the hero and heroine have |io faults to 
fight against, the boys will vote the paragon a 
‘muff and the girls will give up lioping to equal 
a ready-made perfection which had none of their 
own Aveakiicsses to try it. 

As to the manner of story-telling, the three best 
hints seem to he : Jjook well at your little audience, 
and not at one of tlunn alone, lie sure they are 
all looking at you ; though, if your tale is not a 
failure, they will he hardly conscious of you or 
tliemsclves after liv'o minutes. Secondly, speak 
very slowly, and make many pauses ; that is, give 
them the good thing they are relishing in spoon- 
fuls equal to their capacity, instead of pouring it 
all down fast at once, to choke their memory and 
iinagination. Lastly, give them ideiity of variety 
of tone, and a little action ; all of which will be 
nnavohlable if the story-tcdlcr is interested in and 
enjoying the sLoiy ; and unless that he the case, it 
is as well nut to tell it at all. As to reading tales, 
we may take a hint from one of our greatest 
WTilcrs, and certainly the greatest T(‘ader of fiction. 
Ill the ]mblic readings of Charles Dickens, the 
voice was the s]>calving voice, the matter read was 
curtailed and abundantly changed at need ; and 
W'hile tlie dillVicnt tones represented diflereut 
persons, the same w'ord w*as rcqieated, in some 
cases many times at close intervals, to help out 
the sense ; for though it is a fault in a written 
composition to needlessly reiterate the same phrase 
' or word, it is desiivihle in a story told, and always 
necessary in a story lor children. 

The art of playing iSchoherazadc’s part among 
the little ones is well worth studying ; and of all 
the fireside arts, it is the happiest and the best 
rewarded. But, like all other good things, it 
requires a little thought and trouble ; and from 
the absence of the -will to give these for what 
seems but a small object, there has been round 
liresides, from time immemorial, loud lament from 
the small folks at the despairing mention of a 
certain irrepressible Johnny M*Gory. 


SOME CUIUOSITIES OF JOUltNALlS*M. 

There have been journalists capable of seeing 
both sides of a question equally w'cll, and so 
impartially minded as to advocate in one paper 
what they scouted in another, safe in their 
anonymity frem being twitted with inconsist- 
ency. But a new’spaper that w'ould keep its 
readers and its reputation, cannot afford to blow 
hot and cold, at least at the same time. It is, 
however, sometimes done, wlicn profit overrides 
principle, or when the reporter and the editor arc 
not exactly m rapport with each other. For 
instance, when the notorious Peace met his 
deserts at the hands of the hangman, a London 
daily paper issued a special edition containing 
five columns of details of lAie execution, the 
purchasers of which must have been a little 
surprised to read in one of the leading articles 
ill next morning’s issue: ‘We have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that the prominence given 
to the doings and sayings of Peace since his 
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condemnation, has been discreditable to English 
jouinalism. The crowiiiiTg scuudullvas witnessed 
yesterday, when the details of that lioniblc 
scene uj)on the scoiirold were divulged. AYhy 
should tho outside public, *or tliat section of 
the public* which delights in horrors, and gloats 
over the dying agonies of a fellow’-mortal, be 
entitled to a 'graj)hic and minute account of 
the fearful tragedy i It is the recital of incidents 
of this nature that stimulates the iinaginalipn 
of young minds natuvally predisposed to evil 
courses, and that invests crime with a halo of 
romance.’ 

Like other inarkctahlc things, ncw*3 is occasion- 
ally dressed up for sale. A couple of days after 
the ^capture of Ali ^lusjid and the forcing of 
the K by her Pass by Sir Samuel Brow'iie/s army, 
a morning paper, having nothing to report from 
Afghanistan save a temporary interi‘U])tion of 
communications by Bome marauding Afredees, 
made the most of it by heading its Indian news 
with: ‘Insecurity of the Khyber Pass — Attacks on 
the British Troops — General Browne’s Coinbuinica- 
tions cut ! ’ Improving upon this, a Paris even- 
ing journal announced tho receipt frorq London 
of a telegram, running : ‘ A report is spreading 
Ihrough the towm, which is creating the grealest 
emotion, to the (died that according to a despatch 
from Lahore, dated the 30th at live r.^r., an im- 
portant detachment of the English army has been 
completely defeated near Jcllalabad, that its com- 
iiiunicatioiis have been cut in the Khyber Pass, 
*and that the Viceroy is sending on all the avail- 
able troops from Jjaliore and Peshaw’ur, so as to 
secure the riitreat of the expetlitionaiy army, 
which is gi^ivoly ct)mproinisc(i.’ Tims liad a 
merely tenii»f»rary iuterrujition been swelled into 
a grave disaster. 

Paragraph itjls prelfiiding to smartness arc not 
always smart enough to avoid betraying their 
ignorance. Koting the Lord Mayor’s quotation of 
the lines from Byron’s Giaour: 

Boar witness Ori'ceo, thy living page! 

^\ttest it many a deathless age ! 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

1 lave left a nameless pyramid, 

I’hy heroes — though the general doom 
Hath swept the eohunn from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command — 

The iiiountams of their native land ! 

a news commentator observed : ‘It is very amus- 
ing to hear how delicately folks treat this utter- 
ance, for tlioiigb there is a general impression it 
is nonsense, there is also a feeling that it may 
be Byron’s. It is jiossiblc, between ourselves, 
that it may both be nonsense and Byron’s, 
while there is still another alternative — it 'tnay 
be the Lord Mayor^s own ! * 

It must have been rare news to whist-players 
to learn from a newspaper leader that ‘ no definite 
reason can he assigned why a player at whist 
ehould not hold all the trumps in his hand nine, 
ninety, or nine hundred times running,’ coiisiiler- 
ing that each player deals in turn, and the dealer 
must perforce hold one trump card at the least ! 

It is rather late in the day for a newspaper to 
relate tho cnisliing defeat of tho Turkish and 
Egyptian squadrons by the allied fleets at hiava- 
rino ; but this an evening paper chose to do, and 
in its own way. After describing Jiow the forts 
on the coast inflicted much damage on the vessels 
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belonging to the allied fleets, it vent on to tell \ 
that at tlip. end of four** hours’ fighting, * of the | 
Turkish licet of seveuly sail, no less than sixty- i 
two were burned, sunk, or d'dven on shore coni- 
pletc wrecks ; and from a statement of the Turkish , 
Admiral, it appears that on board the two line-of- ! 
battle ships, each having a crew of eight hundred i 
and fifty men, six limidrcd and fifty were killed 
in one ship, and Ibitr hundred in another. The ; 
British fleet nun i bored thirty-three ships of the . 
line and four frigates, divided into two squadrons, ' 
headed hy Lord Nelson in the VyUonj, and 
Admiral Oollingwood in the lloyal Sovereign, j 
The French fleet consisted of eighteen ships of 
the line, headed by Admiral Villeneuvc ; while 
the Spanish force of Admirals Alava and Gravina 
amounted to fifteen vessels of the line.* A naval 
liistorian who can mix things in this style Inis a . 
groat future before him. Let us hope lie will 
have better luck than his brother-journalist of 
Marseilles, who, not being so well up as he might j 
have been in his country’s geograjiliy, ventured j 
to publish the fact that the tax-receivor of St 
Etienne had embezzled some thousaiidd of francs ; i 
a statenvent bringing down upon the [Marseilles 
nouvelliste actions for libel from the tax-receivers 
of every town and commune of that name, which 1 
resulted in its proprietor being mulcted in each ' 
case in a sum of one hundred francs. Not a very 1 
large sum, certainly ; only tliorc happened to be ' 
no fewer than sixty-nine receivers to be consoled 
for the reflection upon their honesty — that being i 
the iiuinber of St Etiennes in France. 

On the night of the lOth of October 1854, a! 
rumour ran through New York that the steamship j 
yf retie, long overdue from Liverpc^ol, had been 
lost, and that the sole survivor had brought the I 
news of the disaster. On this reaching the cars of I 
the gentleman left in charge of the (Jity depart- j 
ment of the New York Times, lie sent out repor- | 
iCTS in all directions, only to liave them return one j 
by one without any intelligence respecting the 
missing vessel ; and with a sense of discomfiture, 
he left the office for home, and was soon dozing 
in a tramway-car. He had got half a mile on liis 
way, when he was roused hy an excited man 
jumping on to the rear platform of the vehicle 
and conversing in rather incoherent fashion with 
the conductor. Catching a word here and there, 
the now wide-awake editor concluded that a man 
named Bums had escaped from the wreck of the 
Arctic, and found his* way to the St Nicholas 
Hotel, after visiting tho office of a rival paper, 
the well-known New Yark Herald, Springing 
out of the car, the editor returned to the Tinm \ 
printing-room just as the foreman was putting on 
uis coat to leave, and cried : ' Stop tho press, and 
Bend Mr South up to me ! ’ 

When that employe appeared, the editor gave 
him to understand that the Herald had got hold 
of a storr about the Arctic, which, accoraing to 
compact, belonged to the whole press, but which 
^e Herald people intended to keep tq themselves, 
and he, South, must get a copy of it somehow or 
another. .To hear was to obey. But South was 
back in a fow minutes with the news, that the 
HerM office was all alight, its doors fast locked, 
and all newsboya and carriers shut out. Said the 
editor: 'Qet the first copy of the Herald that comes 
off the press i J)uy it^ beg it, steal it, anything so 
long as yoti 1% ana you shall have fifty dollars 


for your trouble.’ Twenty minutes later, South 
returned to the Times printing-room, where the 
whole force of compositors stood ready at their 
cases, with a copy of the H&rald containing Burns’s 
narrative of the loss of the Arctic, In a twinkling 
it was cut up into four-line Hakes’ or lengths, 
and in an hour the whole story was in type. All 
unconscious of the trick they had been pcrvcd, the 
Herald people took things easy, and kept hack 
their city circulation until nine o’clock; while 
the Times was in its subscribers’ hands at seven, 
and on every news-stand in New York an hour 
later. ‘Smart’ work, this! 

In the days of President Jackson, the city of 
AVashiiigton counted among its citizens John J. 
[Mumford, ‘ an odd conihiiiation of a good business 
man, a smart writer, a sound Democrat, and a hard 
drinker,* who was besides part proprietor of a 
newspaper. lie Wivs an entliusiastic supporter of 
Jackson, and had worked hard in his behalf. 
Calling at the White House to pay his respects, 
the President inquired if ho could serve him in 
any way ; to which Mumlbrd replied that he would 
very much like to get the Presidential Message 
ahead of the other papers. ‘I will give you a 
copy now,* said the President. ‘ Don’t show it to 
anybody ; don’t say anything about it, on honour ; 
but go stiaight to New York, have it set up hy 
your printers ; and then, as soon as I have sent the 
message to Congress, out with it, and beat every 
paper in tlic laud ; only they must never know 
how you have beaten ’em.’ 

As soon as tlio precious copy was in his posses- 
sion, Miimford took the stage for New York ril 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, and got as far as the 
last-named v/ithout having touched a drop of 
liquor. Then he made a night of it, such a night 
tiiat he had not shaken off its cflbcts when he 
stejiped, next morning, into a barber’s shop to be 
shaved. While waiting his turn, he must needs 
get talking politics ; and upon some one asking his 
opinion resiHjctiiig the probable contents of the 
forthcoming Message, Muihford pulled liis copy 
out of his pocket and read it to the barber’s 
customers, until that worthy exclaimed: ‘He’s 
making it up as he goes along. Imagine the Presi- 
dent writing such nonsense as tliat! Mumford’s 
been drinking again.’ This brought him to liis 
senses ; he pocketed the document, got shaved, 
and lost no time in proceeding on his journey, 
reaching New York iu due time. All went then 
as he hoped ; and he had the satisfaction of bringing 
out his ‘extra’ with the President’s Message far 
in advance of all his rivals, who wondered how 
the thing had been done, and not content with 
wondering, set inquiries afoot, and so learned all 
about Mumford’s performance in the barber’s shop ; 
and knowing that he had visited Washington, they 
put this and that together, and brought the thing 
suspiciously near home to the President himself ; 
who thereupon vowed that he would never speak 
to Mumfora again. He kept his word. 

In the papers, a few years ago; a story went 
round of an original feat by an American reporter 
in the way of ‘interviewing.’ A distinguished 
General had arrived in New York, and as a con« 
sequence, the representatives of the different news- 
papers were competing with each other to obtain 
on audience of the great man. But ho was invul- 
nerable. He would speak with none of them. At 
length, after being worried out of all patience by 
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their importunity, he sent notice to the news-offices 
that the first ‘interviewer' who again appeare«l in 
his presence should he kicked down-stairs. This 
notice being lianded into the staff of one of the 
leading papers, a reporter, noted for his effrontery 
and ‘push,' thought the matter over. He soon came 
to a decision. Going to a district of the town 
where he knew he could easily pick up a scientific 
pugilist, he engaged one of the most skilful of the 
fraternity to accompany him in the business he had 
in hand. Along with his strong-fisted companion, 
therefore, he went straight to the General's hotel, 
got access to him, and presented his card, which 
sufficiently indicated to the officer what his visitor 
was ; whereupon he rose, and in great anger pro- 
ceeded to carry out his purpose of kicking the 
unfortunate interviewer down-stairs. This, how- 
ever, was the interviewer's opportunity, (xiving 
the preconcerted signal, the pugilist promptly 


stepped from his station outside the door, and in 
another minute had closed with the infuriated 
General. The fight was long and hotly contested. 
The interviewer meanwhile sat quietly on a chair, 
pencil ill hand, taking notes of the engagement in 
Its various stages ; and in a few hours thereafter, 
his paper appeared with three columns descriptive 
of the fight, to the amusement of everybody but 
the unfortunate General. 

Enterprise of a more legitimate kind is also 
occasionally evinced in odd ways. When the 
Prince of Wales visited Niagara, the Nm York 
JTmthl had pre-engaged all tin? telegraphic wires, 
so that that paper might have a monopoly of the 
intelligence for that day. But it so hai»peried that 
His Jloyal Highness was some hours behind time, 
and this threw the Herald stall* somewhat out of 
their calculations. Mr House, their cliief reporter 
on the spot, wired to the editor : ‘ What is to be 
done to keep the wires in our bands?' ‘Tcde- 
granli the Book of Genesis,* was Mr Bennett’s 
reply. It was done — at a cost of seven liundred 
dollars — and still the J'rincc was not conic. 
‘What now?’ again wired Mr House. ‘Book of 
Bcvclalion,' replied Mr Bennett. This was in- 
stantly begun ; but happily, in the course of its 
transmission the Prince arrived, and the lleralTs 
triumph was secured. 

In The Americans at Home, ure have a graphic 
account of the ‘lighting editors' of llicliiiiond — 
men who did their work with a revolver lying on 
the table side by side with the exchanges; but 
whose shots, however, when they did take to 
using their firearms, seem generally to have been 
more luinierous than deadly. It was said in those 
days that it was the custom in the larger establish- 
ments to keep one individual on the editorial staff 
whose duty it was to undertake all the fighting 
which the exigencies of their situation rendered 
necessary. The writer of the above book, when 
he visited the office of the Mobile Tribune^ found 
the following notice adhibited to the door of the 
editorial sanctum: ‘Positively no admittance 
until after two o’clock, except to wliip the 
Editors.' 

A certain ‘smartness' runs through the Amcri- 
can press, which we do not find .in the*papers of 
this country. When Dickens was lecturing in 
New York in 1868, it was reported in Boston that 
he was not attending church ; whereupon one 
paper suggested that he might not be interested 
in Amencan political The authorship of the 


poem Beautiful Snow has been claimed on the 

1 >art of more than one individual, and is not per- 
laps settled yet. At anyrate it was reported 
recently in a transatlantic journal that ‘a meeting 
has heoii held in Chicago of tlic author of Beau- 
tiful Snoio. . There were seven hundred and fifty 
of him present, and several hundreds more sent 
letters of apology.' TJiey sometimes also give an 
oddly practical turn to their sentimeiils. ’ The 
Christian Index, for instance, dn noticing the death 
of a clergyman, said : ‘He was a father in lf*e 
church ; he supported our distinctive principles 
warmly ; was a laitbful reader of the Index, and 
for several years paid for three copies in advance.' 

But if English journals do not attempt to com- 
pete wdth their American contemporaries in serio- 
comic announcements, they are none the less 
estimable on that account. On the contrary, in 
this country no respectable newspaper would for a 
moment allow a purely personal reflection upon 
any one to appear in its columns. AVhatever 
bitterness may occasionally characterise politbial 
and other discussions, tlie feeling ends wiiere it 
begins, and no disputant would think of adding 
to the weight of his argument hy slandering the 
name of his opponent. It is this elevation of 
feeling which has mainlaiiied the purity and influ- 
ence of the English jiress, and has likewise done 
much to soften the asperities of debate, even in 
I those popular gatherings where personal feeling 
is ax)t to be evoked. 

• A RUN FOR LIFE. 

In my young days, I was an enthusiastic entomo- 
logist, and oiw summer vacation I w’as delighted 
to receive an invitation from a bachelor cousin, 
Fred Vernon, to spend a week or two with him 
: in a distant county. Fred was agent to Squire 
: Althorpe, who owned pretty nearly the whole of 
I the palish in which he lived ; and as the Squire 
' sjient a good part of his time away from home, I 
! know 1 should be able to roam about tbo place 
I very much as I liked, and should therefore have 
! ample opportunilies of adding to my collection of 
! butterflies and other insects, Fred and I bad been 
; at school together, and were much more intimate 
i than is usually the case with relations ; hut we 
I had somehow lost sight of each other since, and on 
my part I was very glad of an opportunity of 
renewing the old friendship. 

At the time of my visit to Blaiikshire, the 
Squire was away on the continent ; and on the 
morning after my arrival, Fred, having some 
leisure time at his disposal, proposed that we 
should lake a ramble round the Park, and finish 
up by visiting the Squire’s kennels. The Park 
was a magnificent place, fully six hundred acres 
ill extent, and well wooded. Grand old oaks, 
graceful limes, and handsome chestnuts were 
dotted here dud there with picturesque irregula- 
rity ; while on each side of flie Hall were clumps 
of the finest eliu-trecs I had ever seen, on which, 
for ages past, vast numbers of rooks liad built 
their nests. A certain portion of the Park itself, 
about a third of the whole extent, ivas surrounded 
with high iron railings, put down to keep in the 
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deer, of which there were about one hundred. 
Within the Park was a siiuill hike, about twenty 
or thirty acres in extent, tooining with fish, sur- 
rounded on all sides by giiKit trees, and fringed 
with beds of waving reeda ; while farther out into 
the water were patches of lilies, yellow and white, 
whose blossoms floated placidly on the unrufiled 
surface. 

On the otlicr side' of the Park, stretching far 
away inland, was an extensive heath, gently 
undulating, and covered here and there with 
patches of gorse and rough grass, w'hich afforded 
covert for numerous partridges and hares and 
rabbits. Altogether, tlie estate was n perfect 
Bportsman’s Paradise ; W'hile for the naturalist it 
offercil unusual attractions, as being the home of * 
many different kinds of plants and flowers, and ; 
supplying food and shelter to insects of every 
kind. 

As fpr the dogs I saw at the kennel, I have 
never forgotten them. Each breed had its own 
special department, and an assistant to sec after it. 
Much as "the spaniels and setters interested me— for 
I was a bit of a sportsman as w(dl as a naturalist 
— I must confess that a pack of splendid blood- 
hounds struck me most of all. Their wise, solemn- 
looking faces, W'ith their gracefully pendulous ears, 
as fine and as soft as silk, were indeed a study. 
This pack, I was told, was not only celebrated for 
its appearance, but also for its work. They were 
trained to follow a trail, of bii)cd as well as rpiad- 
ruped, with the most undeviating certainty ; and 
their presence in the Squire’s kennels did more to 
chock poaching than an army of gamekeepers. 
While we were admiring the hounds, the kennel- 
mau told us several tales in illustration of this 
fact. 

A few mornings after our visit to the kennels, 
Fred told me, as we sat at breakfast, that he had 
some estate husincss to transact at the town a few 
miles off, which would require him to he from 
home nearly the whole day. I could come with 
him, he said, if 1 chose ; hut once at the town, he 
must leave me to my own devices ; and he opined 
that I should 'find it rather dull. With thanks for 
his offer, I assured him tliat 1 would much prefer 
an entomological expedition by myself on the 
heath to hanging about the town ; but at the same 
time I suggested that, if my services would 
render him any help, I would gladly sacrifice my 
own comfort to his. With a laugh, he said that 
I should only he in the way if I came with him ; 
and we settled the matter there and then. 

After breakfast, Fred’s horse was brought round 
to the door ; and with parting injunctions to me 
to go where 1 liked, he rode ofi 

Shortly after his departure, arnfed with my 
butteifly-net, and with a goodly store of collecting- 
boxes for the reception of my spoils, I too started 
for a long solitary ramble across the hcaifa. I had 
been gone, 1 suppose, rather more than a couple 
of hours, had been wandering about here and 
there iu an apparently aimless ^hion in puisoit 


of spcciineus, visiting two or three old pits, and 
the various hollows in the heath as I came to 
them, when, on mounting some rising ground, the 
deep notes of a bloodhound were borne faintly to 
me by the gentle breeze that was blowing from the 
direction of the kennels. As I listened, the sound 
appeared to grow a trific more distinct, and then 
entirely died away. Thinking that the pack was 
out after an escaped deer, I did not pay much 
attention to what I heard, but proceeded on my 
way to the next bit of high ground, which from its 
elevation would give mo an opportunity of observ- 
ing ill the distance the movements of the dogs. A 
brisk walk sulliccd to bring me to the top of this 
spot, and here the deep mellow voices of the 
hounds were heard more distinctly, and, as it 
seemed to me, sounded much nearer than on the 
previous occasion. They arc coming this way, I 
thought to myself ; and straining my eyes in the 
direction from which the sounds came, I tried to 
distinguish the pack. This w'as no easy matter, 
for the hounds were of a colour not readily visible 
in the distance and on the burnt grass of the heath. 
However, I at last succeeded iu making them out, 
and perceived that they were alone. This surprised 
me, for Fred had mentioned that the kcnnelman 
always accompanied them when tlicy vrero out for 
exercise, or when they were being used to drive 
back any doer that had succeeded in getting over 
the high railings that surrounded this part of the 
Park. 

As 1 watched them, they appeared to be slowly 
approaching in my direction, and to luy astonisli- 
mout, they seemed, as nearly as I could tell, to be 
taking exactly the smne course, which was a very 
erratic one, as I had done. Spellbound, I watched 
them disappear in one of the jiits I had visited ; 
and as they vanished from my sight, the music of 
their voices ceased, the sound-waves being inter- 
cepted by the intervening ground. In a very short 
time they emerged from the pit, scrambling up the 
side just where I had come, and tlien hunting on 
in a compact body, led by one hound, which being 
slightly larger than the others, was on that account 
more conspicuous. Slowly they made for the next 
pit, giving tongue as they came on. Suddenly the 
thought flashed across my mind — ‘They have 
broken loose, and are hunting me* 

What was to be done ? Here was I, a stranger 
to the hounds, alone and unarmed in the middle 
of a vast heath. No house or shelter of any kind 
was near. For a moment I was paralysed ; but 
collecting my thougliis, 1 began to turn about for 
some way of escape. That the hounds, if once 
they came up with me, would attack me, I well 
knew ; and all thoughts of attempting to resist 
them were out of the (question. Hastily throwing 
off the satchel which, lull of boxes and cases, was 
slung across my shoulders, 1 buttoned up my coat 
and started off at a steady trot. M 3 r net, which 
was a strong serviceable one, 1 kept in my hand, 
thinking it might be of use. 

Scanning the very limited horizon eagerlv to 
catch sight of any shelter that might be raible, I 
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paw notliiii" that could help mo. It was clear 
that my best chance of safety Jay in my being able 
to foil the houinls by making them lose the trail. 
The tale.s 1 had read in my boyhood of the liair- 
breadth escapes of runaway slaves in Cuba Hashed 
across my mind, and T suddenly recollected that in 
these stories water almost always played a pro- 
minent part. To cast my eyes round in search of 
a stream was the work of a moment ; but, as may 
bo imagined, on llio high grouinl where I was, no 
stream was possible. No time was to be lost, for 
already the notes of my jiursuers sounded clearer 
and clearer, showing that they were gaining on 
me. I dare not run at too great a speed, for 
I know I should soon become exhausted. The 
undulating nature of the ground made it very hanl 
Avork for me ; but for all that, it was not an mi- 
mixed evil, as it prevented the hounds, which now 
gained steadily on me, from quitting the trail to 
run by sight. On descending a slope, I was de- 
lighted lo behold a long and somewhat winding 
jiool of water. Here, thought I, is my chance ; 
and I immediately made for it. The run was 
beginning to tell upon me, and I knew well 
that the rediiclioii in my sjieed, rendered neces- 
sary by my having to wa<le almost knee-deep 
in water, would enable me to recover my breath 
somewhat. Fortunately, the water was not very 
deep - little more Ih.iu a foot -and after the 
first few step^, the bottom was fairly lirni and 
hard. 'My progress now was not only slow, but 
very fatiguing ; and nearer and nearer came the 
hounds. After wading about a hundred yards, 
a stronge-r gust of wind than usual wafted the 
deep tones of my pursuers even more clearly 
lo my oars ; and the fear that my nise^might not he 
successful, compelled mo to quit tlio water once 
more, and toil wearily up the sloping side of the 
miniature glen in which the pool was situated. 
Once on tlie summit of the slope, I paused, and 
looked behind, to catch, if possible, a liurricd 
glimpse of my pursuers. To my horror, I saw 
them stream over tiie side of the liill, and make 
straight for the spot where I entered the water. 
Here, as 1 had hoped, the hounds were puzzled, 
but only for a little. 

1 was rapidly becoming exhausted with iny long 
run, and more than once I was tempted to stop and 
collect a heap of stones and try to keep the hounds 
at bay until help should arrive. Rellccting, how- 
ever, that it might be an hour or two before the 
keunclman discovered the whereabouts of liis lost 
pack, I gave up the idea for the present, and 
moved on with all the speed 1 could muster. 
Since losing my trail, the hounds had been silent, 
and 1 began to flatter myself that they had lost 
thQ track, when suddenly the recommencement 
of their cries told me that they had hit olf the 
scent again. 

On, on I tottered, my head reeling, and my eyes 
swimming with the unwonted exertion. Thoughts 
of the home 1 might never see again floated across 
my brain, and renewed my failing strength. My 
pursuers were gaining fast now, and already no 
more than a couple of hundred yards intervened 
between us. Presently, a sudden increase in the 
music behind— which just then was anything but 
music to me — caused mo to look round, when I 
saw that the hounds had viewed their quarry, and 
with heads in the air, were racing on at well nigh 
double their former speed. Increasing my pace 


WMtliout even looking where I ran, I caught my 
foot in a tuft of grass, and nearly fell, turning half 
round in my efforts to save myself. 

It was a fortunate trip for me ; for at a short 
dLstance off, on in/ right, L saw a stunted oak, 
nearly dead, it is true, but high enough from the 
ground lo alford me a safe resting-place, if only I 
could climb up into the branches before the dogs 
reached inc. If I had not tripped, I should have 
passed this tree without seeing it until it was too 
late to be of service to me, for it was hidden ^jy 
some higher gruiind fioTn my view until 1 reached 
the spot where 1 nearly fell, and then I was past 
it. 

With the little strength I had left I dashed for 
the tree ; but, to my di.'iinay, I saw that the lower 
branches were beyond my reach. No time was to 
he lo.st', for already the hounds were close at hand. 
Suddenly, I rcmembereil that f had iny butterfly- 
net, which, ]>rovideiitially, was strong and service- 
able, in my hand ; aiivl on Teaching (lie foot of tho 
tree, I hooked the ring of the net over the broken 
stump of a bough, and by dint of alniDtji super- 
human exertion, I managed, I liardly know how, 
lo scale the rough bark and drag myself into the 
polled head of the tree. I was only Just in time, 
for, as I reached this place of salVty, the hounds 
Avere round the foot of the tree, baying furiou'^ly. 

Feeling a deadly f.iintness creeping over me, I 
had enough presence of mind left to undo the 
stout leathern belt I wore round my waist, and 
fasten myself by it to one of the branches. Then 
•the baying of the hounds, the rustling of the 
leaves, and, as I fancied, the blowing of a horn, 
were mingled together in a confused murmur, 
and I swooiiq^l. 

When 1 recovered consciousness, I was stretched 
on the ground, my head supported on tJie knees 
of the old kennelinan ; while one of his assistants 
was attempting to pour a little brandy through 
my (denched teetli. My old ])iirsuLTS were lying 
on the ground close by, watching the proceedings 
with solemn indilfereiicc ; and ti couple of horses 
were cropping tlie grass a few paces away. I was 
soon sutticieiitly restored to mount one of the 
horses ; and as ^ve walked slowly homo, the old 
man told me how it happened that the hounds 
had broken loose. He had taken thorn out for a 
run on the hoath as usual, he said, when suddenly 
they appeared to hit off a trail of some kind. 
Thinking, as I did when 1 first heard them, that 
one of the deer had escaped from the Turk, he 
encouraged them to follow up the scent ; and as 
ho was riding over some rough ground, his horse 
put its foot in a rabbit's burrow and fell, throwing 
him heavily. The old man was .somewhat stunned 
by the fall ; and when he came to himself, he found 
that the hounds were away, and the horse had 
evidently gone back to the stables. Thitlicr he 
also hastened, and found his horse ; and taking 
one of liis ‘ helps ' with him, he set off in search 
of the hounds. Meanwhile, these had followed up 
tho trail by themselves, with the results men- 
tioned above. The two men rode after them as 
well as they could, having only the sound, and 
that at times, very faint, to guide them. The 
nature of the ground over which they were riding 
obliged them to proceed slowly ; and it was some 
time, probably, after I had fainted that, instead of 
the deer they expected to find, they had come 
upon me hanging uy my belt in the tree. 
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‘Would tlie hounds liavo killed me if I had 
not been abte to find- shelter T I presently 
asked. 

‘Yes; most certainly they would/ was the 
old man’s reply, ‘ if lliey had been left to them* 
selves.* 

What a narrow escape T felt I had had ! But 
for tlio refiij;e of lliiit solitary tree, my life would 
most certainly have been sacrificed. When at 
length I reached my cousin’s house, the reaction 
cousenuent upon the intejnse excitement of the 
past few hours had begun, and I had to betake 
myself to bed, where a raging fever detained me 
for a few weeks. During all that period my 
thoughts were occupied with the fearful experi- 
ences of that day on the moor; and even now, 
though restored to my former health and vigour, ' 
it is not without a shudder that I am able to tliink ’ 
of that Run for my Life. I 


EFFECTS OF FttOSTS AND THAWS Ul’ON FLANTS. 

Some* observations were made at (Giessen Ix^^t 
winter by Herr Hofl’inann which throw light on 
the way in which plants are in j mod in time of 
liard frost? It is well known that plants and trees 
situated in the bottom of a valley sulfer much 
more from cold and frost Ilian these in a higher 
situation. This is due to the fact that the valley, 
if surrounded by bills and liigli grounds, not only 
retains its own cold of radiation, but also serves ad 
a reservoir for tbe cold heavy air which pcuirs 
down into it from the neighbouring beighls. It is' 
thus that the higlier grounds in Switzerland are 
warmer than the valleys or gorges, as in these the 
cold collects as in so many basinsv It is also 
found in this country that plants and shrubs which 
survive the severity of winter on ground raised 
above the level of the valley, perish where grown 
in the valley itself. The great advantage of a 
hilly position is thus apparent, and has been 
amply proved by Herr Holfinann’s observations at 
Giessen. Here he found that the plants so situated 
took little or no harm from the intense cold; 
while (piite near, in the valley, there was extensive 
injury. The injury, too, decreased in proportion 
to elevation above the valley. As to the immediate 
effect of temperature upon idants, the author is of 
opinion that it is not a particular degree of cold 
that kills a plant, hut the amount of (juicic thaw- 
ing, This was illustrated in one case by the 
curious fact that one and^the same bush—a species 
of box — was killed in its foliage on the south side, 
while on the north the foliage remained green. The 
sudden change of temperature produced by quick 
thawing, was cousidered to be some degrees less for 
the plants in a high situation and for the shady 
sides of the half-killed shrubs. The higher situa- 
tions are in this respect also favourable to plant- 
life ; because, while the frost is not so severe as in 
the valley, the effect of thawing winds is found to 
be the same for both. The plants on the higher 
grounds are therefore subjected to less strain by 
sudden variations from a low to a hfgh tempera- 
ture, and the reverse, than their congeners in the 
valleys. . . 

These Acts are of importance in determining 
questions as to the sites of. country-houses and 
gardens, and the more or less hardy character of 
the plants and shrubs most likely in the particular 
situation to survive the frosts of winter. 


MICHAEL SMITH’S LETTER. 

[After the Soahain Colliery oxidosion, in September 
laSO, the following letter was found in the pit, scratched 
on a tin water-bottle: ‘l)K.va M.VKfiAUKT— There 
were forty of us altogether Tat seven A.nr. Some were 
singing hymns; but my thoughts were on my little 
Mioliaol. I tlionght tliat him and I would meet in 
heaven at the same time. Oh ! dear wife, Clod save you 
and the children, and pray for inj'self. Dear wife, fare- 
well I 3Iy la.st thoughts are about you and the children. 
Jk: sure and learn the children to pray for me. Oh, what 
a terrible )iosLtioii wo arc in!’ — Little Michael died 
almost at the same moment this missive was being 
scratched.] 

In deepest darkness of the deadly mine 
Many w'cre lying dead, and others knew 
They never more slmuld feel the warm sunsirmo, 

Or brealho the sweet air under skies of blue. 

Sudden the death-blast c-ame with fearful sound, 

And shut them in, there, in that living tomb, 

111 those dim pas.sagcs far undergronnd — 

Some slain at onee, and some to w'ait their doom. 
How did they meet it f They were noble men ! 

No frantic in.'ulness seized them in its grasp, 

Tlioui;h the choke-damp was drawing them even then 
Within the circle of its fatal cla.sp. 

They were but pitmen, lowly in their Lirlli, 

Stained with their toil, yet full of inward light ; 
Though fate w'as frowning, still they ftdt II ih w’ortli 
Whu.so presence cheered Ihom in their depth of night. 
Oh ! har4l it was, thus f;ir from wife and child, 

To part from life, and meet relentless Death ; 

But this dread thought their faitli ne’er once beguiled, 
Nor woke one innnnur on their fleeting hreatli. 

They grasped each otlun-’s hands, spoke wonts of ehecr, 
With tcndcresi blessing and with faltering longue : 
Ami who dare e.nll that an nmiirinly tear, 

Which thotights of otliers from its sources wrung ? 

Then all at once uprose the sacred hymn, 

Dccp-c'hantcd, * Jcsii, lover of my soul !* 

Oh, with what depth 4>Fhope they tinned to Him, 
Whilst through that darkest gloom their voices roll ! 
What bur-sl; of light i.s this, what gleam divine. 

That breaks the gloom, and bids the darknc.ss fly! 
Blest inward light ! that in each soul doth shine, 

And bills them humbly live or calmly die ! 

And die they must ! — for so ’tis now ordained : 

The anguished throbbings of their pulses cease : 

And one % one, heart-sore, and travel -stained. 

They pass the port of Death, to where is Teacc. 

But one waas there whom ties of kin held strong — 

Who left faint mes-sage In that darksome hour : 

Wo cannot think that lillcliacl Smith was wrong — 
Parental love is full of w'ondrons power. 

Whilst others sang, his thoughts would homeward tom : 

* My thoughts were on my little Michael,’ wrote 
This son of toil. Yes ; c.arth-born love may burn. 

And when thus pure, with heavenly love may float, 
Upon the wings of Prayer, up to the Throne : 

A II self wa? gone ; it was but purest love. 

The soul of liis sick child went not alone ; 

Both left the earth, and soared to realms above. 

He wrote : ' I thought that ho and I would meet 
At the same time in heaven.* The sclf-samc liour 
Father and child in heaven each other greet. 

Celestial love and earthly do him dower 
With blessings : he both child and Father found ; 

The one from earth held Ids parental heart : 

The Father, Ho who fills vast space around, 

Received them both, no more again to part. s. j. 
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TIIIllTY YEAnS* SEARCH FOR 
FRANKLIN. 


Tjie Tccciili illscovftry by Liouteuarit Scliwulka, 
in Ihc fi’ost-boniid Arctic regions, ol' the ini.scviible 
remains of some of tlic companions of the laiiicutccl 
Sir tTolm Franklin, offers an opportunity for pre- 
senting a raj>iil notice of the Search Expeditions, 
wliicli have now lasted for upwards of thirty years. 
If the reader has a map of the Polar regions 
before him, the following narrative may prove 
douhly iiiterchling'. 

In 181,*), Franklin slatted to endeavour to solve 
the problem of a north-west passage round the 
Arctic coast of America from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, He was jirovidcd with two auxiliary 
ficriiw ships, the Krehus and Terror, with Cajitains 
Crozier and Fitzsteplieii as commanders. Three 
years’ provisions and stores for about one hundred 
and thirty men were supplied ; and the e.xpcditioii 
started with a Hlod speed’ from all friends at 
homo. After crossing the Atlantic, the ships 
w'eiit tliroiigh Davis Straits, Baffin Lay, Lancaster 
^ound, and along the west coast of Cornwallis 


Hudson’s Lay Company, about the same time 
desctMidcd the Coppermine River, and ‘deposited 
large supplies of stores along the Arctic coast from 
the mouth of that river to the month of the 
Alackenzic. From another quarter. Sir dames Ross 
and Captain Binl, in the Enterpnac and Investiyator, 
w'cre .sent to follow in the track which had been 
laid down for Franklin, in hopes of picking up 
news of him ; tliey went by way of Lancaster 
Souinl, Regent Inlet, Fury Ihjach, and wintered 
at J\)rt Leojiold ; but failed in their search. 

1845) arrived, and wdtli it very gloomy fears 
concerning franklin and his crews, wh:*se three 
years’ supplies of fooil and stores must by that time 
have been exhausted. Kindred expeditions were 
organised and sent out, to se.irch and to deposit 
.supplies here and there. The North Star took the 
r«)iite of AVolstoneliolni Island and Pond’s Lay. 
The Prince Alticrt (chartered for the purpose by 
Lady Franklin) w'as the first to discover any 
indication wdiatever of Sir John : simply fragmen- 
tary remains of his first encampment, at Cape 
Riley on Bcccliey Island ; but welcome neverthe- 
less. On the darker side of the picture, whalers 


Island, near which they wintered at Bcechcy i 
Island. In the summer of 1846, they sailed to ! 
King William Island, where they were iced up I 
when winter came on, in seventy degrees north j 
latitude, iiinety-ciglit degrees west longitude. AVliat 
became of them afterwards was not known in I 
England till years afterwards, as tvo shall pre- 
sently show. 

In 1847, rendered anxious by ilie non-receipt 
of news from Franklin, the government began to 
plan Search Expeditions, Sappers and miners 
went from the Hudson Bay Territories down the 
Mackenzie River wdth supplies of various kinds. 
In the following year, Captains Kcllett and 
Moore, in the Herald niul Plover, went round the 
immense circuit of the Atlantic, Capo Horn, and 
the Pacific, to Behring Straits, one of the 
outrances to the Arctic ^aa ; depositing stores at 
various spots, and remaining there some time in 
the hope of obtaining news of Franklin. Rich- 
ardson and Rae, two resolute officers of the 


brought home news that some Eskimo had shown 
by signs that they had seen two ships iced up three 
years before on the west side of Regent’s Inlet. 

It Avas in 1850 that the well-planned Search 
Expeditions mostly set out. The greatest con- 
sisted of no fewer than four ships, the Pesolufe, 
Assistance, Pioneer, and Intrepid; Captain Austin 
held the command, ami under him were Ommaney, 
M‘Clintock, and Sherard Osborne. They took the 
route of Lancaster Sound and Cornwallis Island ; 
but simply found a lew relics of Franklin’s camp. 
Thereupon, Captain Austin decided to give up the 
search and return to England, insisting on all his 
officers doing the like. This they did most un- 
willingly, as one and all were desirous of making 
another year’s search. The government, too, were 
much disappointed with such barren results. 

Still in 1850, Captains Penny and Steward, in 
the Lady Franklin and Sophia, sailed for Lancaster 
Sound, Victoria Channel, ami IVollington Chan- 
nel; and found a few relics of one ol Sir John’s 
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camps, but too few to be of imicli importance — a 
Bimilar result ‘attending lui Expetlitioii under Sir 
John Ross. 

In another quarter, Captain M'Clure had a 
terrible lime of it With tha^ Entnrpriite and the 
Investigator, Colliiison returning in 1851 in the 
last-named vessel, while ]d*Clure pushed on through 
Behring Straits to Banks Land. He intended 
to have gone from tluMice to Melville Island, a 
spot already well known to Arctic explorers, 
and would thereby have virtually solved the pro- 
blem of the TS’orth-west Passage. But the ice-king 
frustrating his plans, the gallant commander had 
to winter at Banks Land, w’hcre the Enftrpnsf. 
was hopelessly locked in by impenetrable ice — 
and where the hapless ship may still he at the 
present moment, so far as any news of her has been 
heard! In 1852, M'Clure sent a sledge- party over 
the ice to Melville Island — the first who were 
ever at both islands in the same Expedition ; and 
there they deposited dcspatcliea and letters in a 
sort of Arctic letter-box known to our adventurous 
men in *thosc parts, in the hopes that they might 
fall into friendly hands. Notwithstanding his 
numerous^ trials and disappoiiitiiionts, he and his 
crew had' been preserved from actual wreck or 
fitarvation ; and on this account, in a grateful 
spirit of thankfulness, kPClure gave the name 
of Mercy Bay to that part of the coast of Banks 
Land where his ship was locked in. In 1853, 
Captain Kellett was at Melville Island, and 
there he found the letters and despatches from 
McClure. 

And now took place one of the most romantic 
episodes of the whole series. McClure standing 
one day on the ice near his ship, saw e man coming 
towards him, and waving his arms to attract atten- 
tion. When they met, M*Clurc eagerly asked: 
* Who are you ?' 

' Lieutenant PIm.’ 

'What, the last person with whom I shook 
hands at Behring Stmits three years ago ! ' 

This was really the case. Piin had since then 
been almost roiiiul the world, while J\l‘Clure was 
ice-bound at Banks Laml. Hearty indeed was 
the hand-shaking between them now. A decision 
was speedily arrived at ; M'Clnre resolved to 
abandon . his poor ship altogether, and sledge 
across the ice with all his men, and as many 
stores as he deemed it worth while to bring 
away. He never saw the sliip again, but re- 
turned to England under circumstances connected 
with Austin’s proceedings. Captain M*Clure was 
thus the first who crossed from ocean to ocean 
on water and on ice, a feat for wliich parli.a- 
inent voted him ten thousand pounds ; while the 
government conferred upon him honours which 
raised him to the rank of Sir Robert APCliire, 
KC.B. Tho friends of Sir John Pranklin 
demurred at this, contending that he had been 
the first to virtusdly show that a water (or ice) 
passage exists from ocean to ocean, close to the i 
mainland of America. Scientific men and Arctic 
explorers have well appraised the reldtivc services 
of the two commandex^ ; and though reward came 
to the friends of Sir John, tho world has taken 
care that he himself shall not be foigotten. 

In 1861, Bae made another journey by way of 
the Coppermino River to the Arctic seas, and 
thence to WoUjKSton Land. Part of this Expedi- 
tion was made ifi. a^iemarkably boh! way. Accom- 


panied by only two men, Rae travelled on foot 
many hundreds of miles, without any tents ; they 
carried thirty-three days* supply of provisions, 
such as flour, pemmican, tea, cliocolato, and sugar, 
111 the same year, Kennedy and Bellot, in the 
Prince Albert (chartered by Lady Franklin), went 
to Regent Inlet, Bellot Straits, and Prince of 
I Wales Island, their only reward being a ])iece 
I of rope that had belonged to one of Franklin's 
shijis I Another Expedition w’as made soon after 
under Tnglefield, in command of the Isabel, one 
more of the many vessels chartered by tlie still- 
hopeful Lady Franklin, wdio could not rest in 
peace until she had learned all that she could 
learn concerning the real fate of her estimable 
and iimch-bclovcd husband. Iiiglefield failed to 
discover any relics. Other minor Expeditions 
were made by Frederick, klagiiire, Fawkiicr, and 
Elliott ; but with no definite results. 

The year 1852 was marked by the fitting-out of 
an Expedition on the largest scale, which cost an 
ungrudging nation a vast sum of money. It com- 
])rised the good shins Assistance, Resolute, Pioneer, 
Intrepid, and North Star; under Sir Edward 
Belcher (as commander), Kcllctt, Shcrard Osborne, 
kPClintock, and Pullen. They took the route of 
Wellington Olianncl, Victoria Channel, Melville 
Island, Beechey Island, and Prince Arthur Island 
— evidently with a view to the possibility that 
Sir John luid met with his fiitc somewhere in that 
region. The result of this Expedition was os 
unsatisfactory as that under Captain Austin had 
been. Sir hHward Belcher ordered all the ships 
to return to England in 1853 ; or rather three of 
i them, seeing that the Resolute and tho Pioneer 
! WTre iced up, Tho crews of these two ships, and 
! of tlie other three, came lioine, bringing with 
them Captain M‘Clure anil his rescued men. 
Bitter disappointment to nearly all the ofilccrs ; 
and (lissatisJ'aciioii of the government at such a 
barren result. 

One of the many romantic incidents in these 
remarkable Search Expeditions was the fate of 
Captain Kellctt’s ship, the Resolute, The for- 
lorn ship, unable to extricate itself from the ice, 
floated with the ice-floe itself in the following 
summer; the two together got into a current 
which gradually drifted them along, from Melville 
Island, through numerous channels and straits, 
to Lancaster Sound; thence by Baffin Bay into 
Davis Straits close to the open Atlantic. There 
the ship was espied by Captain Biiddington, in 
the George Henry, American whaler— after the 
doughty Resolute had been drifting derelict no 
fewer than four hundred and seveMy-fow days. 
Taking the ship in tow, the American cap- 
tain safely reached New York, where tho United 
States government purchased it of him, and caused 
the ship to be completely repaired and refitted, and 
restored as nearly as could be guessed to the con- 
dition it was in when Captain Kellett was com- 
pelled by his superior to abandon it. Impelled by 
a further spirit of generosity, the American govern- 
ment then- placed the restored vessel under tho 
chuige of Captain Hartshorn, who navigated it to 
England, a present to her Britannic Majesty, He 
was graciously received by the Queen at Osborne ; 
and Hartshorn returned to America in another 
ship, well satisfied with his work and reception. 
But what did our own Admiralty do 7 Instead 
of preserving the Resolute as a memento of a 
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friendly act of the Americans, they dismantled 
the vessel, land converted it into a mere hulk. 

, This requires no comment. 

Reverting to 1852, Rae made another boat and 
sledge journey to Wollaston Land and Victoria 
Straits. It was a fortunate journey to him ; for 
having learned from some Eskimo that they had 
seen lour white men, relics of whom they sold to 
Bae, parliament voted him a rcwanl of ten thou- 
sand pounds for having obtained what wms con- 
Bidcrc<l to b(*. evidence of the fate of poor Franklin 
and his crew. Besides some minor Expeditions in 
1853, Mr Grinnell and Afr Peabody provided the 
means for sending out Kane in the American ship 
Advance, Kane wintered in Rensselaer Harbour. 
In the next spring many sledging and walking 
journe5^3 were made ; during which Morton, an 
under-o nicer, saw Avhat ho conceived to be an Open 
Pular Sea, denoting water instead of ice near the 
North Pole. ILiyes and about half the crow 
quitted the ship in August in open boats for the 
Danish settlements in (Treenland. In April 1855, 
the ship was abandoned icc-locked, and all the 
officers and men returned to the United States by 
sledge and whalers. — No traces of Franklin. 

After one or two minor proceedings, the year 
1857 was really an important one in connection 
with the Search Expeditions. Captain (now 
Admiral Sir Leopold) M‘Clintock, with Mr Allan 
Young and a small crew, started in the Foxi — 
another of the vessels cliavtcrcd and fitted out by 
Jjady Fraidvliii. Taking the route of Peel Hound, 
Reg(Mit Inlet, Bcllot Htraits, King William Island, 
and Montreal Island, M*Clintock reached the mouth 
of the Great Fish River on the American main- 
land, partly by ship and partly by slq^lgo. During 
this journey he was iced up more than two hun- 
dred and forty days, and drifted with the ice-pack 
nearly twelve hundred miles. Wintering near 
Bel lot Straits, he stal led again by sledge iii 1859. 
Had were the discoveiics he made. Boats and 
sledges containing human remains, and despatches 
written by some of the ollicers of Franklin's 
expedition. The Eskimo told him of two ships 
that sank some years before, after being deserted. 
On various portions of the coast, dead bodies were 
found, with relics, which M‘(Jliritock carefully 
collected and brought aw^ay with him. 

Come we now to 1860, when our American 
friends again sent an Expedition to the north with 
Hayes, vho went to look for Morton's supposed 
Open Polar Sea. Wintering in 1860-1 at Port 
Faulkner, he, in the following spring, sent out 
sledge-parties, who reached the high latitude of 
eighty-two and a half degrees, w'here lie planted 
the IJniteil Slates flag at the nearest point to the 
Noviih Pole lhai had been readied up to that 
time. He searched for Franklin relics as he passed 
up Baffin Bay, but found none. 

Men's minds had now begun almost to despair 
of ever hearing more of the ill-fated Franklin 
Expedition ; and it was not until ten years after- 
wards, in 1871, that further efforts were made. 
But these, like those of the other Americans, De 
Hansen, Kane, and Hayes, were directed to the 
attainment of a very high northern latitude, rather 
than to undivided efforts in behalf of Franklin. 
Hall, who had previously spent five years with 
the Eskimo, went out in the Polaris, ■ taking 
Morton with him. Proceeding by way of l^ffin 
J Bay, Smith Sound, Kane Basin, Kennedy Channel, 


and Polaris Bay, he reached Robinson Htraits in 
eighty-two and a fourth degrees ftortli latitude. 
Hall himself died on board during a long and 
dreary ice-bound winter. In tho following autumn, 
the Polaris looscnecT, but left* ten of tlie crew and 
three Eskimo accidentally on an ice-floe just at 
hand! Hence arose two remarkable journeys. 

'I'hc floe-partj”, as wc may for convenience desig- 
nate them, drifted till April 1873, when they were 
rescued by a passing vessel. Meanwhile, the 
Polaris party, alter wiqtoriiig at Lyttelton Island 
in 1872-3, gave up the liope of getting the ship 
loose till their food would be ([uite exhausted. 
They constructed two boats out of some of the 
timbers of their ill-starred shii), and made a 
voyage to Cape York, where they were picked up 
by the whalers llar.aiurravj and Arctic (the latter 
having Clement Markham on hoard). They 
reiicheil England late in 187.3, and thence in 
another vessel returned to their American home. 

Thirty years having now elapsed since the gal- 
lant but iil-fiited Fr.'uiklin sailed from our shores, 
nought remained but a faint hope that some 
further relics might yet turn up. With this strong 
unabated hope, an Arctic Committco of the Royal 
Society was ai)pointed in 1874 to consider whether 
it w’as desirable to recommenil to the government 
the litting-ont of one more expedition at the 
expense of the English n.ation. The members of 
this Committee took so favourable a view of the 
matter, that the Admiralty appointed a Committee 
of their own ^ooii afterwards, to settle the. details 
^norc definitely. IVPClintock, Sherard Osborne, 
and Richards, all right trustworthy advisers, lield 
twenty meetings, at which every part of the 
subject was twcdl sifted. Tliis resulted in the 
framing of a very complete scheme, which the 
government at once accepted, and oblaiiied from 
parliament a readily sanctioned grant of a noble 
.sum of money to give it effect. Depots were 
arranged to be securely placed at various well- 
defined spot^, and everything was done towards 
avoitling such mishaps as could bo avoidejl. The 
Alert and the DUcovmj, screw steamers, were 
strengthened in every way, and laden to their 
full capacity. On dune 1, 1875, the Expedition 
left our shores, with good wishes from all. 
Captain (now Hir George) Nates took the com- 
mand, and hoisted his flag in the Alert ; Captain 
Htephenson commanding the Discovery: while both 
ships contained officers and savants who rendered 
admirable services and made many important 
geographical discoveries. Wc long to go into this 
matter, and notice the remarkable incidents of 
the Narcs Expedition, w-ith the noble courage and 
fortitude of Slarkham, Parr, Aldrich, Beaumont, 
and other officers. But wc refrain. The subject 
is not unknown to the readers of this Journal; 
our limited available space is well-nigh exhausted; 
and the proceedings had only a slight connection 
with the Search for Franklin. 

Incidents, however, had occurred which rendered 
many persons pretty certain that further interest- 
ing cvidcncc*might be obtained, not perhaps of any 
survivals among the hapless crews of the Frchm 
and Terror, but of something that may have 
belonged to them. Seven or eight years ago, 
Captain Potter, in an American whaler, met with 
some Eskimo a little to the south of Repulse Bay 
who told him that many years ago <vhite men 
were seen near the Gulf of Boothia, where they 
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died. The Ealvimo showed Potter some silver 
and other r^ics of Fr».nkliii. Again, in 1876, : 
Captain Berry, in the whaler, met, 

near the entrance to Sir 'I’ln^inas Koe’s Welcome, 
some Eskimo, who’* gave him a spoon; aii<l told 
some such story as had been told . by Potter. 
Elderly men among them remembered having seen 
the white men thirty years previously ; and they 
also called to mind tliat many of the white men 
built a cairn, and put some things into it like 
books. He liad not tiipo to go and search for 
this cairn himself. The Eskimo, however, showed 
him by signs on a map a spot in Boothia Felix, 
near Hccla and Fury^ Strait, as the locality. 

When these various narratives and reports 
reached the United States, Judge Daly rcsolveil 
to sift them. He had an interview with Captain 
Berry, and was satisfied of Jiis trntlifulness. The 
Judge gave the results in 1878, in an Annual 
Address to the American Ccologi(?al Society, of 
which he was President. Daly's theory concerning 
the fate of Franklin, formed after a comparison of 
the narratives and reports, was this : Tliat in April 
1848 the Erebus and Tcmr were abandoned ; that 
some of the crews succeeded in reaching llie mouth 
of the (Jreat Fish River ; that otliers fell by the 
way ; that a detachment of them, when all were 
getting short of provisions, rtilnrned to the ships, 
leaving one corpse on the way ; and tluit they 
started again, probably taking a route to Felix 
Harbour in Boothia Felix, which is nearly two 
hundred and fifty miles from the Great Fish | 
River. « 

It was principally in connection with this view, 
and the circumstances that suggested it, that 
Lieutenant Schwatka took the joiirvey from which 
he returned in 1880, ami concerning Nvhich we 
have recently been told by the newspapers. lie 
unquestionably found some relics, including wliat 
is believed to be the remains of Lieutenant Irving, 
one of Franklin’s otiicci’s, and which were brought 
to Edinburgh at the beginning of this year, and 
interred with full nav.al honours. The circum- 
stances attending the discovery of these remains 
have been tlius described by a correspondent 
connected with the New York IlcrakVs Search 
Expedition : * The next day W'e lay over at Cape 
Jane Franklin, to make a preliminary search of 
the vicinity. Lieutenant Schwatka and I went up 
Collinson Inlet, but saw no traces of white men. 
Henry and Frank, who had been sent up the 
coast, were more fortniiatc. About a mile and 
a half above camp, they came upon the camp 
made by Captain Crozicr with bis entire com- 
mand from the two ships after abandoning the 
vessels. There were several cooking-stoves with 
their accompanying copper kettles, besides cloth- 
ing, blankets, canvas, iron and brass instru- 
ments, and an opened grave, where was found a 
quantity of blue cloth, part of which seemed to 
have been a heavy overcoat, and a part probably 
wrapped around the body. There was also a 
large quantity of canvas in and around the grave, 
with coarse stitching through it aif4 the clothes, 
08 if the body bad been incased for burial at sea. j 
Several gilt buttons were found among the rotting 
cloth and mould in the bottom of the ^rave ; and j 
a lens, apmrently the object-glass of a marine I 
telescope. Upon one of the stones at the foot of 
the grave, Henry found a medal, which was thickly 
covered with grime, and was so much the colour 


of the clay stone on which it rested, as to nearly 
escape detection. It proved to be a silver medal, 
two and a half inches in diainetcr, with a bas-relief 
portrait of George IV*., surrounded with the words, 
‘‘Georgius IIII., D.G., Biitanniarum Rex, 1820" 
on the obverse ; and on the reverse, “ Second 
Mathematical Prize, Royal Naval College,” inclos- 
ing the words, “Award to John Irving, mid- 
summer, 1830.” This at once identiiied the grave 
as that of Lieutenant John Irving, third oilicer of 
the Terror, Under the head was found a figured 
silk iiocket-haiidkerchief, neatly folded, the colours 
and pattern in a remarkable state of preservation. 
The skull and a few other bones only were found 
in and near by the grave. They were carefully 
gathered together, with a few pieces of cloth and 
the otlier articles, la be brought away for inler- 
inont where they may hereafter rest uudis- 
turhed.’ 

Here we must close. Wc much wish to notice 
the praiseworthy exertions of the Austrians, the 
Swedes, and the Dutch, in Arctic exploration 
towards the north and north-cast, resulting in 
the discovery of Franz Josef Land and the navi- 
gable passage round the entire northern coast of 
Europe and Asia. IMure also it would be pleasant 
to say touching the American explorations in 
various directions. But enough, we trust, has 
been said to show the exact nature, interesting 
character, and importaul though mournful results 
of the 

THIRTY years’ SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN. 

THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAIaLEV. 

CHARTER Xir. — THE HOUSE AT KENSINOTON. 

Fitful gleiuns of gold, arrowy, swift, piercing 
through the tawny mist like liery darts from the 
quiver of Smintheus Apollo, tolil that the sun was 
doing brave battle against the sullen fog that had 
lorded it over London so long. Nowhere, within 
Metropolitan precincts, perhaps, did the welcome 
sunbeams fall more clieerrully tliaji on the pretty 
house, in the royal suburb of Kensinglon, where 
Mr Walter Denham, surrounded by his artistic 
Lares and Penates, sat trifling with his late break- 
fast. All elaborate breakfast it was, of what 
might be called the eclectic continental type, and 
such as no ordinary I^ondoner would have dreamed 
of ordering for his jirivate refection. Tliere was 
honey ; and there was hothouse friiit nestling in 
fresh vine-leaves ; the eggs were dressed in strange 
modes, Greek or Spanish; there were nice little 
dishes of something hot and palatable lurking 
beneath silver covers. Chocolate simmered beside 
the cool wine-liask ; tiny decanters of rare liqueurs 
lay in ambush behind toast-racks and firm Dutch 
butter. But he for whom all these delicacies'were 
provided had but a fickle appetite, and scarcely 
touched the good things that spread the board 
before him. 

Yet Uncle Walter, as he toyed with a morsel 
of dry toast, or sipped his choice Russian tea, 
warranted ‘ caravan,’ and in which a floating slice 
of lemon did duty for London milk, did not seem 
unhappy. He was not hungry; but there are 
other pleasures than those of the palate ; and his 
eye roved contentedly over the well-appointed 
hreakfast-table, dwelling lovingly upon the crisp 
slice of golden honeycomb, caressing, so to speak, 
the bloom of the peaches and the glow of the 
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grapes, and bestowing a critical a])prov«il upon 
snowy cloth, bright crystal, and nnsiillied silver, 
and the few fresh llowors that filled a slender 
vase. It was a lar^e and handsome room, richly 
furnished, and so tilled and crowded with dumb 
pretliness in every shape, that it might easily have 
been mistaken for the Roman studio of one of 
those exceptional artists on whom Fashion smiles, 
and who can afford to dwell in the centre of a 
fragile world of costly trifles. Pictures, statues, 
ancient armour. Oriental tissues, rare porcelain, 
dainty weapons, wondrous medieval lace, gorgeous 
missals, carved ivory, were crowded into the 
room, yet so Avell had the miscellaneous units 
hecMi arranged, and with such skill had the 
grouping been managed, that all seemed the 
component parts of one harmonious whole. Even 
the great white Persian cal, aslec]) upon the liliie 
Arabian j)rayiiig-(:arpet that did duty for a hearth- 


rug, and with the nuldy firelight falling on her 


sleek fur and crimson collar, appeared to match 
witli the nwirhles and the gold mosaic, the ruby 
glass from Prague, the fairy filigree- work from 
(lenoa or Malta. The. stamp of a (ailturc»l mind 
and patient care was set upon tlie minutest details ' 
of the well -arranged apartineiit. j 

The master of the house, calm, handsome, and ! 
Eelf-i»ossesse,d, ^vitli his white hands glistening . 
wilh rings, liis trim heard, and unwiinklr-d brow, | 
did no discredit to his household gods. Even his i 
dark dros.sing-gowu of velvet, olive green — even j 
Ills 'Purkisli .slippers, of dark purple velvet and j 
dull gold, ivcre in tune with the well-hlendcd ‘ 


inass of soft cedours and brilliant hues ami shaptdy j 

i* of all. , 


luxuriance that enwrapped him, the owner U1 till. I 
■\Vith a lazy thoughtfulness, Undo Walter looked 
around him. Ko doubt but that, to his retentive 
memory and well-stored mind, every object at 
which he glanced was capable of evoking some 
skein of thought that might be long and ])Icasantly 
spun out. n’hat arinmir, damascened with gold, 
liad been worn by a Prince at one of Ihe tourna- 
menls of the si.xteenth ciMituiy, when gunpowder 
was already in the ascendant, chivalry a sham, 
and tilting a half -obsolete parody on the past. 
Voiidcr bas-relief of ivory a (Jeriiian carver Inul 
put his heart and life into its <lelicatc intricacies - 
to die of hunger, after all. That lace— how many 
bright-eyed nuns had toiled, like hnmaii lace- 
spimiing spiders, to compose that massive flini^si- 
ness, dearer than <liamonds to buy, that came long 
yearn ago out of the slow, patient convent-hive of 
Beipiestered industry ! Mr AValter Denham, as 
he looked for an instant at the rare old lace, 
yellowed, matchless, smiled approval and shook 
his head, as tlnngh in posthumous pity for 
wasted time and wasted lives, and turned his eyes 
to the window. 

The broad window was w'ortli looking at For, 

1 ’ust then, the victorious sun had pierced, as know- 
edge breaches the crass ramparts of Ignorance, a 
yawning chasm through the thick maiitlc of the 
clinging fog ; and through the storied panes of old 
stained glass of which it xvas composed there 
rained down on the pale Tournay carpet a shower of 
rich tints, ruby here, topaz there, tHe x>urc sapphire, 
tlie soft turquoise, the tender amethyst, the steady 
emerald, changing, varying, as the mist without, 
golden now, changed and flickered in the sunshine. 

‘ Very good effects 1 Very good effects, indeed,’ 
mattered Uncle Walter, very genuine admiration 


in his look and tone. ^This heats j/’enice, abso- 
lutely beats What’s this?' For, as ho 

spoke, a tall human flgiire, that looked taller 
through the delusive ^ncdiuiii of the mist without, 
came with a (piick trca<l up the door-steps, and 
a sharp peaT at the door-bell followed. ‘A gentle- 
man so early ! ' soliloquised Uncle Walter, putting 
down his teaspoon. ‘Rut then he rang the*bell. 

I wish,* ho added, half peevishly, ‘that people 
would knock, when thc-y are about it. I shouW 
know who they wore, tlufii.* 

And indeed, a Loudon knocker, to a practised 
ear, tells tales. Thun* are some stereotyped per- 
formances, such a.s the <luu’s single knock, the 
imperative rat-tat f>f the hiiiTying postman, the 
blatant thundor of the instructed footman that 
ha.s just jumped dowm from behind his mistress’s 
carriage. But there arc scores o;' cadences, timid 
here, swaggering tluirc, hliint, downright, uncom- 
promising in other case.**, of which the knocker 
becomes capable in amateur hands. 

Bertram Oakley, after some delay andi some 
demur, was eventually ushered in. 

‘Be seated, I beg,* said Untie AValter, half 
rising, with a gracious wave of his jewelled hand. 
‘Rut be careful, pray! Voii had nearly touched 
that Nyniph*s elbow, and the merest push would 
turn those while limln and that faultless profile, 
into — • Not there, ^fr ricilrani. — Excuse an old 
connoisseur’s anxiety about his Spanish lacc of the 
fifteenth cenlury, — Thanks 1 that will do. And 
npw, Mr Bertram, breakfast ?* And Undo Walter 
indicated the lavishly .sti])p1Ieil table with a 
courteous outburst of frank hospitality that w'ould 
have graced iyuphitiyou. Rut licitraiu’s frugal 
breakfa.st Inul been ])artakou huur.s ago. 

‘ Then what caa I do fur you, my young friend?’ 
said nrhanc Uncle Waller, pouring a little more of 
the fragrant overland lea into Ids cup, and slowly 
sipping the lemuii-sccnted beverage. 

‘For me, sir, personally, nothing,* began Ber- 
tram; ‘but* 

‘Then, upon iiiy honour, young gentleman, you 
must be a riunnix of good-luck, or a St Simeon 
Styliles of stoicism, among the sons of men,’ 
interrupted Uncle Walter, polite incredulity elo- 
quently e.xpresBcd by his arching eyebrows. ‘A 
rara avis, I say, compared with which Juvenal's 
black sw'an, when Australia w’as unheard of, w’ould 
have been quite a cuinmon fowl. 1 have known 
young men of every degree, from Highnesses to 
i'aiisiaii ijamiusy but never one who w'anted 
nothing. — What, by the W'ay, Mr Bertram, may be 
your plans ? Because, I liave a certain influence 
£ am vain euougli to think, and a wide acquaint- 
ance I am sure, among painters and sculptors ; 
ami I could procure you an opening in life, and — 
shall wc say— tw’o or three diurnal half-crowns — 
OB a model, if* 

It was Bertram's turn to interrupt now. ‘ You 
are kind, Mr Walter Denham, to think of me,’ he 
said civilly, but with a slight flush, for his cuter- 
tidner’s maniKr had been, as usual, but half 
serious, and banter, in his present mood, jarred 
upon all that was working most strongly in his 
heart and brain. ‘ I cafl labour, as is indeed right 
and fitting. Those for whom I come to speak ^ 
cannot, unfortunately, supply their need by their 
own toil, gently nurtured and helpless as they i 
are. I speak of your own kith and km, your i 
orphaned nieces, Ur Denham.’ 1 
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‘Have they, deputed jou to— address me, shall 
wo call it ? on their behalf T asked Uncle Walter 
languidly, as he drew a liny glass nearer to him 
and slowly filled it fi'om oixu of the miniature 
decanters. 

‘No indeed, sir,’ replied Bertram eAgerly, and 
with heightened colour. ‘ 1 have come here un- 
prompted, unsent, to make an appeal, that 1 
trust will not he wholly in vain, to your better 
nature.’ 

‘ Prettily spoken,’ answered his travelled enter- 
tainer, pausing, with the decanter in his hand. — 
‘ But I inii^t seem sadly inhospitable, Mr Oakley. 
This is !Mai!iscliiiio — an old-fashioned liqueur, I 
grant ; but I am an old-fashioned man — the other 
bottles contain Ciira 9 ao, Chartreuse, and Elixir 
de Spa, more fashionable, all, than my favourite 
drink from the alembics of Zara. Help yourself ! 
— You don’t touch liqueurs in the morning? 
Well, at your age, perhaps, you are right.’ 

Bertram began to find his errand even more 
awkwaud than he had anticipated. This slippery, 
polished nature seemed to evade liim. There 
seemed to he about AV'^altcr Denham no stand- 
point, nothing to grasp, nothing to hold by. It 
was like trying conclusions with an iceberg. 

Bertram resolved to be bold. ‘You speak 
lightly, sir ; it is your habit ; but I am sure you 
have a liearfc. IMay 1 ’ 

‘ Excuse me ! \vc all have, I believe,’ cheer- 
fully interrupted Uncle Walter. ‘ For anatomical 
reasons it is, 1 am told, indispensable. But J[ 
have always prelerrcd to ignore, as far as I could, 
the clockwork machinery of our iinvard mecha- 
nism. You don’t object to smokiiig? — Thanks! 
If 1 did not smoke after a meal, I should suifer. 
At Blackston— w’cll, well ! it was a concession to 
British prejudice,’ Aud Uncle Walter lit his 
cigarette, relishing with evident enjoyment the 
flavour of the umber-tiuted Cuban tobacco it con- 
tained. 

Bertram Oakley kept liis temper. Respect for 
age and station, mill-hand though he had been, and 
, subversive as bad been the opinions which had 
buzzed about his cars, was so natural to him, that 
ho could keep his patience, when liis very blood 
v*as on fire with the quick sense of injustice which 
is strongest with the young. 

‘Mr Walter Denham,* he said gently, ‘to 
me, personally, you have been invariably kind. 
When you and 1 have talked together at 
Blackston, you never made me feel the differ- 
ence between ourselves — between the educated 
gentleman and the foundling of the beach, 
the poor boy who tvorked in a woollen mill for 
weekly wage— and now I hope that you will listen 
to me when I speak on behalf of the motherless 
children of your brother who is now lying dead, 
of your brother at whose funeral, to-niorrow, wo 
shall meet* Here Bertram’s voice faltered ; and 
Uncle Walter, after a glance at the lad’s mourning 
garb and the crape round his hat, murmured: 
‘Very proper,’ and stooped to caress the huge 
Persian cat, which had now opened its drowsy 
blue eyes, and purred sleepily in the pleasant 
warmth of the fire.. ‘ Whaf you say, iiiy youthful 
fnend,’ said Uncle Walter, with his superior smile, 
‘ does equal'Credit to your head and heart ; and 1 
will try to facilitate a task which is evidently on 
arduous, but itiuHt I fear, be an unfruitful one. 
You wish, 1 gathenjtom the hints you have let 


fall, that I--shoiild give— money— to my nieces— 
to dear Louisa and dear Rose.’ 

Bertram scarcely dared to draw breath, but his 
eyes were eager. 

‘You young people, in your quick, impulsive 
way,’ indulgently pursued Uncle Walter, as he 
watched the thin white wreaths float upward 
from his cigarette, ‘would hand over the wealth 
of CroDSua, or, what is better, that of the 
Bank of England itself, on a question of senti- 
ment. At your age, I might have caught the 
infection. But I have bought my experience, 
and at a great price. Friends have deceived me. 
Speculations that seemed sound have turned to 
Dcatl'Sea a])j)les, full of dust ami aalics. The tugs 
at my purse have been many. I do not mind 
telling you, in confidence, that I am far from rich. 
Even the pretty things* — he looked at them lov- 
ingly as he R])okc—‘ which in my continental 
tours I collect about me, do not find, as I could 
wish, a pcrniancnt home with mo. High prices 
tempt me, and I sell. The Holbein yonder’ — 
pointing to a picture on the wall — ‘ is no longer 
mine. Senator Shoddy, U.S., whose acquaintance 
T made at Romo, is to take it ba«*k with liini to 
Washington, and leave me a cheque instead. 
Another brutally rich man — I use the term 
advisedly, for the person I speak of is Mr Diggs, 
of Australia — who was stockman, gold-seeker, 
grog-seller, and speculator by turns, and can 
barely read and write— i.^ to rob mo of that 
Poushin, and to carry olf the Cuyp that hangs 
below. It costs me a pang, T can assure yuii,’ 
said Uncle Walter in conclusion, aud with the 
air of a deeply injured man. 

Then Bertram 8t)okc his mind, with a modest 
courage lliat became him well, and with an utter 
forgetfulness of self, such as single-minded teachers 
of the Right, patriot leaders of an elder day, sainted 
lireacliers whose wonls shook thrones as they were 
iittereil, were wont to exhibit. The stripling’s 
noble heart sccnied to lend eloquence to liis lan- 
guage, as he painted the deep sorrow and heavy 
care that had fallen upon the sisters whose caiisii 
he pleaded— on Louisa in especial, whose duty it 
had long been to be as a mother to the fair young 
girl over whom she alone was left to watch. He 
drew a strong contrast between their late life of 
easy comfort and the straitened fortunes that lay 
before them. Then he spoke, and with genuine 
pathos and regretful admiration, of him Avho was 
gone, of good Dr Denham, whose love for his 
younger brother had remained unalfecled by his 
father's cruel injustice or motiveless caprice, mi- 
soured by poverty, genial, gentle, brave— the softest 
spot in Ills kind heart being that in w’hich the 
images of his darlings — now left desolate — were 
enshrined. And his final appeal to Uncle Walter, 
OIL his nieces’ behalf, was one of passionate elo- 
quence, though the speaker knew it not. 

Uncle Walter, a lazy good-humour in his half- 
closed eyes, listened to what the lad had to say 
without contradiction, but also >yithout any sign 
of softening. ‘ Have you quite finished ? ’ he asked 
politely. 

Bertram had quite fmishe^ He began to think 
that he must have spoken ill, so slight was the 
effect produced. And his youthful hopes, sanguine 
for a moment, began to sink to freezing-point. 

‘Upon my word, you are a clever young fellow, 
Mr Bertram/ said Uncle Walter, with a sincere 
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admiration in his modulated voice. ‘I slionld ^ Mr dk.vr Woman— You don’t know how the 
advise you, in moderation, to cultivate your de- sight of that fruit and tlfose flowerS gathered from 
claniatory powers. Personally, 1 always liked you. the dear old garden, affected me. Thank you, 
Put with respect to my dour nieces— ah, well ! you thank you so inu(;h ! I love the * Auld lloosc’ 
arc young and enthusiastic ; hut we will not so dearly, that I know you t^ill pardon me if I do 
quarrel because of the divergence of our views, not come to sec it and you ; tlie sight of the 
Louisa is prudent, sensible, economical. Jt will be familiar rooms would be too much for me. But 
a positive pleasure now, when the first plunge is come to Sunnyhank, dear, and see 7 )ic. And believe 
over, to see how nicely she can manage on— what me, ever yours alfectioiiatcdy. — J anb *Wj 2 Lsn 
is it? --fifty pounds a year. Ladies, you know, (Jarta'le. ^ 

need so little. Domestic management, which I , 

have never understood, alas ! is their native ele- To Sunnybank I repaired, and in a few 
ment, ]\ry poor brother— so rash, so impetuous! inomeiils was talking tf) her as if she Jjad been 
Sowerby and Fjonch assured me, only yesterday, an old friend. There was such a charm in her 
that in advancing llie sum I did, 1 sacrificed my voice and manner, that I did not study her 
own iiitercsis, and bocamc a martyr, really a ap]»earancc much; I only know that before I 


martyr, on the altar of family affection.* 

After this, tlierc was not much to be said. Sadly 


bad been tliree minutes in her presence, T was 
fascinated exceedingly, and could now understand 


and sorrowfully, Bertram took his leave, and went why all her old IVieiids valued her so much and 
<lown the stej)s of Mr Walter Denham’s pretty spoke of lier so warmly. She* had never been 
Kensington villa; while tlie master of the hoii<e exactly pretty in her youth, though her mother 
cyo'.l his retrealing tigure with a sort of auuise<I was a beautiful woman ; but in those days she had 
smile, and tlien skimmed the columns of his morn- been so lively, witty, and full of fun, lier com- 


ing paper with unahated interest. 

(To he conliumd,) 

‘JANE WELSH OAllLYLE.* 


plexion was so lovely, and her eyes so bright, that 
she had over been most attractive, eJ^iuK-ially to 
men, who found in her conversation something 
always sensible and winning. In her school- 
days, her flow of spirils was romaikahle, and she 


+ 1 ,.. .... 1 . r 1 I rf\ L ^ "^1*5 ^vcr ready to take part in anv piece of 

Towards the end of last year (October 10) wo • . r ji ». 4 . ^ 1 •' i j. 

, ... , ^ J \ mnoceiit fun that went on among her playmates, 

published in this Jonnial a brief memoir ol y^yy ^ 

Thomas Carlyle, wlior o death look iilace at Chelsea 


jilrs 01 i pliant in lier Kifi: of Edward frring gives 


on the nth February of the present year, while ill hoveral pleasant pictures of lier early training, 
his eiglity-sixlli j'oar. AVe have now the pleasure When a child, Jane’s father and iiiulhe.r were 
of olfenug to our readers a few interesting traits accustomed to la, Ik of her eilueatioii with deep 
in connoclio)! with Mrs Carlyle, who, to <iuotc ; !>» AVcMi was (li‘terinitic<l to have her 


the epitaph on her tombstone at Haddington, ‘for I , hoped tor 

fi.tif.r 41,. 11- 1 r I I- nothing higher m her little giii than that she 

lorty years was tlie true and loving helpmate ol i i • i • r i ii* 

® gv,>\v up a eongeni.il eompaii 1011 lor herself, 

icr lus jaiKl. ^ itroaiiwliilo, Jane was no imilteiitive listener during 

Uur contributor, to whom we arc mainly in- tliese discussions, and having made up her own 


debted for the following sketch, writes as follows ; 
Jane AVelsh (Carlyle was the most genial, charming, 


mind that slie would be educated like a boy, took 
Ics-sous ill the Latin Jladiuumfs from a student in 


and aflectionalc woman 1 ever had the happiness the neighbourhood, without saying anything to 
to meet. Jletuiniiig in her warm heart the most ‘“D' One day after dinner, the parents were 
lender recollectioii.s of her childhoods homo, and a voice, which proceeded from a 

always dh.-ing fondly to past memories and the «onec.ilcd under tlie crimson folds of 

1 . i it the table-cover, repeat, Penna, pcjinfr, oennam. 
^ ^ f 1 ’ 1 ■ 4 1 doctor was delighted, and smothered his 

ing years a most deeply interesting and delightful kisses. It was at once decided that 

being. ^ pke should he taught tho.se branches generally 

It was in the summer of 1857 that I had the thought suitable only for boys in llio.^e days, 
pleasure of seeing her for tlic first time. She i^dward Irving, at that time a teacher in lladding- 
was the only child of Dr AVclsh, a medical man became her earliest in.?tructor, and their hours 
in Haddingtou, and was deeply attached to the in the morning, 

place of hyr birth, which was also that of her celc- evening Headers 

brhted ancestor .John Kiio.x the great Reformer; interesting book will reco lect 

and delighted to look hack upon that joyous, .vas that his friend Thomas clirlyle came Irom 
girlisli period of her existence. She had come Edinhiirgh and taught her (leruian, a language 
to that town to visit some kindly old ladies not at all common in those days among .•^tiulents 
at Sunnybank (as it was then called) ; and of any kind, not to speak of hulic.^*. It will also 
knowing how she prized anything belonging to remembered that it was during these lessons 
her old home, which was now ours, 1 sent her the mutual attachment of two deeply earnest 
a basket of pears from the tree where, no doubt, ripened. ^ i i i 

Bhe had often gathered them in bygone days, and sometimes objected to be by 

encircled thorn with the prett.rat Howera I could gent for by her mother to conic in and see 
find. She was much pleased with the little g,„„o cidlers, she avoided the interview in the 
offering, and sent with the empty basket the following carious way. The window of her bed- 

#n11 A...!*.... . 1 *.1 _X. ! iviir. A VlStAtfW 


following gracious note : 


1 room, which was up-stairs, looked into a pretty 
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Tviilo passage, Ijeyond which was an outside stair, 
with a door on the same level as her window — 
"both being a considerable lu*iglit from the ground. 
Hearing herself called, but not ^caring to appear, 
Jane tossed up her window, made a Hying leap 
across the passage, and alighted safely, on the 
landing, ^lich was nearly but not quite opposite— 
thus rqp^ring the jumi) a very daiig(*rous one. 
It was an acliievement which might hfive been 
performed by a boy, but was not easy for a young 
girl. However, she was usually quite able to 
accomplish whatever could be done by a boy ; she 
climbefl trees, ran with the best of runners, and 
ivas ever welcome among the young school- boys at 
their games. 

Altlioiigli, in her very girlish years, she seomc-d i 
to have much more of the nature of a clever, ' 
jubilant boy than of a girl, no one, cither lady 
or gentleman, ever spoke of Jane (’^arlyle but 
ivith res]iect and good-will. She was an a**coni- 
plished letter-writer ; and there was something in 
her style at once easy, affectionate, and pleasing. 
She kept up a regular correspondence with her old 
friends ; and scarcely ever let a new year or a 
birthday pass without sending them some newly 
published Uook, either amusing or instructive. I 
had one or two exceedingly pleasant lettcivs from her 
after our brief acquaintance. At that time, pctang j 
that I was devoted to Tennyson, she sent me his 
likeness, giving me some curious literary informa- 
tion, and remarking, concerning il/aioi— which had, 
I think, just come out at that time — that before it 
was printed, Tennyson used to come and read it 
aloud to her, and ask her what she. thought of it. 
Her reply the first time was : * 1 think it is ]»erfet5t 
stuff r Slightly discouraged by this romark, the 
Laureate read it once more ; upon which l\lrs 
Carlyle remarked : ‘It sounds better this time;’ 
and on being rend to lier the third time, she was 
obliged to confess that she liked it very much. 
This little incident shows how Teiinj’^son must 
have valued her clear judgment and excellent 
taste. j 

She was a helpmate to Carlyle in every waj^ — 
shared his studies, entered into his literary ambi- 
tions, and often wrote bis manuscripts. Her cali- 
graphy was good ; it was a clear band ; I always 
found it easy to read ; and whether she recorded 
trivial matters or serious ones, she always managed 
to make lierself deeply interesting. Her very 
sudden death threw a deep gloom over the hearts | 
of her old friends in Haddington, her native town ; ! 
and it was to the house of one of these that her 
remains were brought from London and kept 
for n night till the funeral took place. The 
epitaph on her gravestone, which was published 
in Cnamberda Journal in October of last year, 
is in every respect a true one. Some years 
after her death, her husband made a journey 
to Haddington that he might revisit her tomb ; 
and when every one was wrapped in sleep, he 
came and walked round the old house where 
his wife was bom, and which had been so dear to 
her own loving heart. * 

Mrs Carlyle’s sudden death had something 
singularly pathetic about it. A friend who had 
occasion to leavis London for some time, confided 
to Mrs Carlyle hw pet dog. Driving one day 
in Hyde Park ahoat lOur o'clock, she' was greatly 
alarmed to see the little creature, which had been 
following dongside the brougham, run over by a 


carriage. It was lifted in beside her, little the 
Worse for the accident, and the driver again moved 
on. The latter, however, receiving no call or 
directions from his mistress, as was usual, stop})ed 
to discover the reason, and was alarmed to find 
Mrs Carlyle, as he thought, in a fit. He drove at 
once to St George's Hospital, when it was dis- 
covered slie had been dead for some lime. Her 
last act hsul been an impulse of tendeaness towards 
a dumb animal. This sad event took place on 
21st April ItjGC, while Mr Carlyle was in Scotland, 
whither he had gone to ddiver his rcct(}iial 
address to the Edinburgh students. lie returned 
iinmeii lately to London after the receii»t of the 
dreadful news, and we can picture to ourselves 
the wild desolation of her liusband's stricken 
spirit as he looked upon all that was mortal of his 
beloved wife. The quick, impulsive heart that 
made her so lovable, stilled for ever— ‘the light 
of his life gone out,* never to be kindled again. 

Writing from London to the late Thomns 
Erskine of Linlathen, in April of the following 
year, (’arlyle made a passing allusion to this, 
the master sorrow of his life : ‘ Yesterday gone 
a twelvemonth (.Tlst IMarch 18GG, Saturday by 
the day of the week) was the day 1 arrived at 
your door in Edinburgh, and was met by that 
fricntllicst of hostesses and you ; three days before, 
T had left at the door of this room one dearer ami 
kinder tlian all the earth to me, whom I was not 
to behold again : wluit a change for you since 
then; what a change for mo! , . . It is the saddest 
feature of old age, that the old man has to see 
liimself daily grow more lonely ; retluccd to com- 
mune with the iiiarLiculiite Eternities, and the 
loved one-s iiow^ unii*spon.sivc who have tn-eceded 
him thither. . Courage, my friend ; let us 
endure paliontly and act piously to the end.' 

Charles Dickens Indd ]Mrs Cailyle in higli esteem. 
TTis'last interview with her was only a l(*w weeks 
before lier death. It was at the house of Mr Jolin 
Foi’sler, and she came in llourisliiiig a telegram in 
her hand, which she had just received fn3m Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, ted ling her in a couple of ardent 
words of her husband's success in the delivery of 
liis rectorial addre.s.s at Kdinburgli. In the course 
of the evening, she communicated to Dickens the 
outline of what she considered might be made the 
subject of a novel, from what she had herself 
observed at the outside of a house in her street 
in Chelsea ; of which the various incidents were 
drawn from the condition of its blinds and cur- 
tains, the costuiikes visible at its wiiidow.s, the cabs 
at its door, and such like ; and the subtle serious 
humour of it all, the truth in trilling bits of 
character, and the gradual progress into a half- 
romantic interest, enchanted, says Mr Forster, the 
skilled novelist. This ideal plot was to be com- 
pleted when they met again ; but this never took 
place. 

Talking about Mrs Carlyle, an old friend said 
to mo: ‘Jane was a creature of such keen, warm 
ft:elings, that they were absolutely agonising to 
herself. Old memories connected with her father 
and mother — little incidents belonging to childish 
years— a leaf from an old and well-remem- 
bered bush or tree : all these w^ere food for an 
almost morbid sensitivenoss, which yet did not 
hinder her from being the dearest, most charming 
woman I ever knew.’ 

Mrs Carlyle, as I have already hinted, could 
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never be called good-looking ; but she possessed of iron wire, the dust driven off from it will give 
that rare attraction without which mere l)eauty is a distinct cloinliness in the exporiniefital receiver ; 
nothing —an expression full of heart, and a grace and if we take the wire out of the apparatus, ami 
IJeculiarly her own. so much as touch i^ with our tinkers and again 

replace it, it w'ill iigaiii be •active as a cloud- 

SIN-nULAIt CONNTOTION- BETWEEN DOST ,l„.Up™l«lns »t U,. 

AIMD hOCiS. ! substances cxpcriiiieiited upon, common salt .was 

WilAT seems at first sight a very startling and | found to be one of the most active. When b'u rued 
jiaradoxical scientilic theory, has been laid before ; h‘ ^ f»ve or in alcohol llame, it gave an intensely 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh by Mr John fog-producing atmospherp. But salt, again, was 
Aitken. This theory, brielly stated, is that, were quite outdone by sulphur, which tvas the most 
it not for (lujit, we should have no fogs or clouds, active subslance experimented upon. It gave rise 
Jii other wonls, the particles of water-vapour in t‘> u fug so dense that it was inijiossible to see 
the air will not combine with eacli other to form through a thickiiess of two inches of it. 
a cloud-particle, unless the vapour have a solid The dust-particles \vlii« h form the nuclei of fog 
nucleus on which to condense. Fvery drop, and cloud, must not l»e con foil ml ci I witli tiie 
therefore, hoivever small, which goes io form the minute du'^t-inotes which aie reveale(l to us by a 
mass of a fog or cloml, lias been formerly I'epro*- j beam of Hiiiilight when shining iiilo a daikcned 
seiitod ill till* atmosphere by a du^t- particle, which j room ; because those du>t-inotca can he entirely 
the vajiour condensing ii])i)ii it has made visible. removed by heat, and yet the air ivinaiii active 
Strange as tliis theory at first appears, Mr Aitkeifs Jis a cloud-producer. Tlie heat would seem to 
e\])i;riiiieiils are clearly in tlie direclioii of proving break up the larger motes which relle' t the light, 
its Iriitli. In one of these experiments, steam was j hito smaller ami invisible ones. When dui^t- 
mixed with air in tw'o largo glass receivers. One I particles are spokiai of, therefore, it musL be nmler- 

of these receivers was tilled witli common air ; the ‘ stoml tliat reference is not made to such inotes asj 

other, witli air which had been carefully passetl tlu* sunlight reveals, and which are comparatively 
Ihrough a cotton-wool filter, and all dust removed huge, but to those iiilinitesimally small particles 
from it. Ill tin; uiitiltcred air, tlii; slr;am gave the ’ wliicli are quite invisible. 

usual ami w'ell-known cloudy form of comlen- i This theory of Mr Aitkeifs is not unlikely to 
sation ; while in the liltered air, no cloudiness i It-'ii'l lu some discussion in its relation to the 

whatever appeared. • question of cily fogs, such as tliose that darken 

Other ONperimeiils were made ivilh the same defile London. Deductions, however, must 
result, ivarraiitiiig ^fr Aitken to draw tlie follow- iiot be allowed to ivcigli against facts which are 
iiig conclusions: (1) That whenever water-vapour ' as'Cerlainuble by experiment; ami altliough, in 
condenses in tlie atmosphere, it alwj|.ys does so the larger liehkof Nature uiil^iih* the laboratory of 
on some solid nucleus; (2) that du^-particles in the physicist, agencies may he called into play to 
the air form the nuclei on which the vapour modify in some jv.^pocts tlu* conclusions b.iscd 
cumlenscs; (;i) that if there was no dust, there upon these experiments, yet, looking at the matter 
would bo no fogs, no clouds, no mists, ami pro- ' u simple discovery in tin* domain of meteoro- 
hably no rain, ami that tlie supersaluratod air h>;:(jcMl science, the lads ascertained by .Mr Ail ken 

ivciiid convert every object on the surface of the | this coTim;ction are of iiiinien.se value. Among 

earth into a cumlemscr on which it would deposit ; i other thiijg.s, they prove the beneficial service of 
(4) (»ur breath, when it becomes visible on a cohl ! cotton-wool jespir.itors to per.soii.s who suffer from 
iiiorm'iig, and every puff of steam as it escajie.s j ast lunatic or jiiilmonary affections, or even to 
into the air, sliow the impure ami dusty condition healthy ]M*rson.s who re.side in disliicts liable to 
of our atmosphere. I be iiivailed by fog.s or mists. A.s we have seen, 

As to the existenct* of this atinosplievic dust, 1 R ''’as impo5.sible. to raise any fog in a receiver 

there can be little doubt. K very one knows that j ‘-’milaiiiing air which had been lilterctl through 

there are myriads of microscopic creatures in exi.st- i c’ottoii- wool, the air being absolutely pure, and 
eiice, and that the.se mu.st from their nature have \ uncoiitamiuateil by those iiiicroscot»ic particles 
a supply of food in micro.scopic particles. The i "’hich not unfieqiieiilly contain in them the germs 
line, invisible dust, tliereforo, which pervades our j ‘R disease and death. This discovery of the con- 
atmosphere must, wiiatever its source, contain i ncotioii hetwecu fogs and dust seems to us to be 
within it not only particles of inorganic matter, i miu of the most useful, as it is one of the most 
but many germs of living substaiice.s — a fact : mirious, scientilic achieveiiieiils of the century. 

which has been proved rcjieutcdly in connection 

with the experiments bearing on the fallacy of TIIE FIRM OF AH-WJIY & 00 
spontaneous generation. Any substance, wbetlier * , 

mineral, vegetable, or animal, which breaks up liANKKiis story. 

into minute part?, contributes to the supply of Wuex I was sent up to Hankow its manager of 
this atmospheric dust, lilven the spray from the the Anglo-Oriental Bank branch there, the ''oni- 
ocean, when dried and converted into fine dust, pruf^nr, or head of the native departinont, wa.-s one 
has been shown by experiment to be an important Hai-ling. Like most rompnuhr.'i—nwn whoso 
source. Mr Aitken also showed that by simply position demands that they should be tlioroiighly 
heating any substance, such as a piece of glass, trustworthy, well educateil, and completely tui 
iron, brass, &c., a cloud of dust was driven off, fait with all sorts of business— he wa.s a man of 
which, carried along with pure air into the expori- no little importance. His robe.s were of the finest 
mental receiver, gave rise to a dense fog when silk; he smoked the choicest Manila cigars; 
mixed with steam. *So delicate is this test for drank the tinest brands of champagne; liis nails 
dnat, that if we heat the one-hundredth of a grain were of the longest ; and his palamiuin one of the 
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Lest turn-outs in the Settlement or, us it is 
termed, Cuncc^sion. Such a man was not to be 
treated as a servant, or even as a clerk, for his 
extensive acquaintance amoi\qst the native mer- 
chants, his lonjj ox \il‘ lienee ot' business, brought 
him in contact with me rallior as a confidant and 
advifticr. I soon found out that he was a thorough 
man of business, keen and far-sighted, as are most 
Chinamen who have mixed much with Europeans 
and who have added to their natural aptitude 
the civilising polish of the .West. I congratulated 
myself upon the possession of so able an inter- 

I ireter of iny ])l:iiis and wishes. Ilai-liiig, a Macao 
^oi'tugucsc named Mauero, and a tribe of Hliroffs 
and coolies, formed the foreign contingent of our 
Btatf ; whilst 1 and a young Englishman named 
llcygatc occupied the European department. i 
ilatters progressed smoothly and well for some | 
months, until I happened to lake exception to the 
liahit Ilai-ling indulged in of introducing parties 
of Chinese friends to inspect our now treasury, 
which as being the latest and most perfect con- 
fitructioft of its kind in Hankow, was looked upon 
as a sort of show afliiir, I did not care ahuut our 
boxes of sycoe silver, our dollar-bags, and our safes 
being exposed loo much to public gaze, although 1 
knew that Ilai-liiig was tlie impersonation of all 
that was honest. So 1 spoke to him on the sub- 
ject, quietly. Erom that day his manner towards 
mo changed ; he evidently res(Mitcd iny interfer- 
ence as implying a want of trust in him ; and 
although he was calmly civil alter the manner of 
the iinpcrtiirhable Mongol race, there was a reserve? 
and a hauteur in his attitude which I as his 
superior ollicer felt little inclined to put up with. 
One niorning ho came into iiiy private room, and 
asked me to allow a great mandarin from Wu- 
chang to insjiect the treasur}^ At first, I rather 
resented Hai-ling’s impertinence in touching upon 
a sore subject ; but he exjilaiiicd that the Wu- 
chang mandarin was really a distinguished person, 
and that it might lead to business; so I granted 
the permission. The party stayed a long time— so 
Heygate told me — and were loud in their expres- 
sions of wonder and admiration at the strength 
and ingenuity with which our tieiisury was built. 
The comjnradur entertained them at his rooms, and 
they went away with much hilarity, gesticulation, 
and chattering. 

By granting this permission, I imagined that 
matters would perhaps assume a more cordial 
aspect between the comprador and myself; for 
although one jnay have even a contempt for a 
man, if the daily course of one’s life runs much in 
the same groove as liis, it is always disagreeable 
for it not to run sniootli. My astonishment, then, 
may be imagined, when, the very ne.xt morning, 
Hai-ling tendered his resignation with many 
expressions of sorrow anil distress, and still further 
when the Portuguese clerk Manero followed suit, 
and stated his desire to quit our service. I thought 
it strange ; paid them their salaries together with 
the customary leave-taking ^kum-shaw,’ and set 
to work to replace them. Applicants for the 
vacant post of comprador arrived in crowds — ^mcn 
who could dp everything, who could speak every 
known language, who possessed every necessary 
qualification ; and it was with some difficulty that 
I i^e my splg^tion. Finally, 1 pitched upon 
a nenevolent-looking old gentleman, who had 
. fterved, ao jie.. 'aakt--and bO| curiously enough 


amongst other great men, said the mandarin from 
Wu-chang— for many years as comprador in a 
European Bank which had broken up. And so, 
again settled, 1 forgot Ilai-ling and Manero and 
llic past altogether. 

The n(‘.w comprador^ who might have passed for 
an archhisliop, so bland and benignant was his 
demeanour, so majestic and deliberate his move- 
ments, was an excellent man of business, ami we 
got on capitally together. So well and smoothly 
111 fact dill matters work, that I felt myself quite 
justified in taking a fortnight’s trip to" Shanghai, 
So I left, spent a jovial time in the gay capital 
and in the country adjoining, and returned to 
IJankow early in December. Talking to lloygatc, 
who had been in charge during my absence, 1 
asked him about the new comprador, 

‘ Well,’ said Heygato, ‘ lie seems a good sort of 
a fellow, understands his work and all that, and 
apparently has a lot of influence over the Chinese 
merchants here ; but latterly he has been drifting 
into Jlai-ling’s old habit of asking his kith and 
kill and his mandarin friends to see our treasury. 
1 told him about Ilai-ling, and he seemed much 
surpiised, saying that we ought to be proud of 
being able to attract such notice, and that if we 
knew what delight it gave to his simple rustic 
friends, we ivould not be so ]'articular. However, 
I gave him to understand that wc didn’t like it; 
so now he is all right again.’ 

Somehow or other, 1 did not think it w'as all 
right, and told TTcygatc to keep a sharp look-out. 

Not many days after, a very stylish native 
gentleman was dropped at our door by his chair, 
and desired to see me. lie said that he was a 
jiartncr in a great native firm, styling itsidf Ah- 
wliy k (k)., and made overtures for business on 
rather an extensive scale. His house, he said, had 
connections at all the China coast ports, and lie 
liad been recommended to our Bank ; in siijiport 
of which statements he produced from the volu- 
minous folds of liis silken garments letters of intro- 
duction and testimonials as to integrity and sound- 
ness, from large English firms and banks, wdiich 
1 deemed sufficient, for \vo had been especially 
cautioned by the head office in London to be very 
careful in the opening of new business, and not 
to entertain proposals of any kind unless thor- 
oughly assured of the goodness of the parties 
initiating them. To the unaccustomed eye of 
Europeans, all Chinamen Rcem to resemble each 
other, but after a while one learns to discern faces 
as easily as at home. In this Chinaman, there 
was some trait, some feature, some peculiarity of 
manner, which reminded mo of some one I had 
seen before. The more I looked at him the more 
forcibly was 1 impressed with this idea, but I 
racked my memory in vain to identify the resem- 
blance. However, he was so open-spoken, and 
his references were so undeniable, that 1 expressed 
myself willing to enter into business relations 
with him, and as a preliminary requested that he 
should pay a certain sum in herd sycee silver 
into our treasury, merely in guarantee of good 
faith, AVe shook hands cordially on parting ; and 
in the course of the afternoon the first instalment 
of the guarantee silver arrived at the Bank, was 
weighed, counted, and found to be correct. Tiie rest 
of the silver, said the partner of Ah-why & Co., 

I would arrive before the closing of the Bank at 
I live o’clock ; which it did, and as it was impos- 
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siblc to weigh and count every bo.v, was placed 
in tbe treasury with the first instalment without 
further to do. 

IMost satisfactory were the relations existing 
between us and Ah -why & Co., and I wrote 
lioine glowing accounts of the lucrative branch of 
business e'^tabli.shed. It is true that at times we 
advanced them rather large sums, larger indeed 
than the Inspector Avoiild have approved of had 
he been on the spot, Imt they were punctually 
repaid, and tlic security given was undeniable. 
Ah-wliy k Co. scemeil to do an enormous busi- 
ness. Every day me-ssengers passed between us ; 
every day carts of bullion arrived at or departed 
from our doors ; every day rolls of notes amounting 
to many thousand dollars weni exchanged for the 
liard metal. The advances, however, developed 
to S(j great an extent, that, satisfied as I was with 
the soundness and probity of Ah-why k Co., I 
began to feel a little nervous in the event of such 
accidents as from time to time startle the commer- 
cial world, more esjiecially as once or twice lately 
I liad heard from brokers and other retailers of 
local gossip, one or two little things which diil 
not seem to show Ah-why & Co. in so brilliant 
a light a.s that in which I had invented them. 

I was talking to the comprador in my room 
upon this siiljject one aflernooJi, and giving it as 
luy opinion that wo should draw in our horns a 
little, when I heard a tremendous row outside. 
Oi)c;uing tlie door, I beheld our ahrojl’a engaged in 
vi<deiit altercation with a Chinaman. All were 
talking as loud as they could, and rattling out tlie 
uncouth gutturals of the ‘Elowery Language^ with 
Hashing e5"es, flushed checks, and gesticulation.^ 
wdiicli almost amounted to blow-giving. 1 
inr^uiretl the reason. All parties turned on me, 
and showered on me in ‘pidgin English* their 
versions of the case. 

‘Let 's have the fthroff first,’ I .said. 

So the shroff said: ‘This man talkco this no 
belong good note,* showing me a jiiecc of paper - 
money. ‘ I talkee lie that it bidoiig number oiii' 
good, and that wc no iiiakey pay bad iiote.s this 
side.* 

‘ And I say, sir,* put in the affronted Cliiiiaman, 

‘ that it belong bad note. No can inakey pass in 
that native town, *Spose I waiitchco liiindlcd 
dollars, that Cliinaniaii in native town talkcc: 
“ No can— belong bail note.” * 

‘Well, iny friend,* said I, ‘if you think it is a 
bad note, take another, aud don’t let us have any 
more disturbance.’ 

The comprador gave him another note from a 
different box, and he went away, not without 
turning it over «nd over, however, as if he suspected 
further foul-play on our part. After a few minutes, 
another Chinaman came in, and there was further 
altercation; then another and another, until the 
little vestibule of the Bank was filled with an 
angry, clamouring mob. This was more than an 
accident, so I rushed into the compradoi^s depart- 
ment and seized the note-boxes. ‘ Who presented 
these notes for payment ?* I asked. 

‘The messenger from Ah-why & Co./ was the 
answer. 

I started back and repeated: ‘Ali-wby & Co!* 
I oxainined every note. They appeared genuine, 
and 1 could not detect the slightest flaw in them ; 
but 1 knew that what my little practised eye 
failed to see, the keen glance of a native, ever on 




the alert for dece^^tion and foul-pliy, Avould detect 
ill a minute. 

‘ Cuulilu’t you see that they were not good ? * I 
asked the comprador. 

‘No, sir,* lie replied with iinruflled dignity. 
‘*Spose man pay in large lot of notes, no can see 
if each one belong ploper.* 

‘Well,* I sail!, ‘wc must pay these fclluws, and 
keep every note.* 

Full of wrath and ilisgust, I retired to my '•ioom 
and called in Ileygate.* We consulted for a long 
time together, and finally resolved to send fur tlie 
Eiirupeau sergeant of police. 

iSergeant Thomas Ortliwaite, a huge Yorksliire- 
man, appe:ira-l in due couise of time. 

‘Look here, Orlhwaile,* I .<said, when the big 
man bad settled himself on to the extreme edge of 
the sinalle.st chair in the rooir. ‘ We 've rather a 
nasty business on hand here. I want yon to go 
down to the olfice of Ah-why & Co, in the native 
town, keep your oyc .=5 about you, ami report if 
anything unusual is going on lliere. Don't .show 
yourself too much, but dodge amongst the crowd 
in ordinary clothes.* 

‘ All right, sir,* said Orlliwaitc. 

‘And,* said I, ‘if you should see one of the 
partners — you know the man I mean -ask him 
])olilely bill, firmly to .‘itep up here and see me — in 
fad, bring Iiim with 3’ou.* 

The wurtliy .sergeant saluted and left the room. 
‘Meanwhile,*! said to Ileygate, ‘tell the com- 
prador I want to see liim.' 

llL^ygate went out, and reappeared the next 
niiiiulc with a face expressive of the blankest 
asloni.-hinent. ‘The comprador can’t be found,’ 
said he. * 

‘(\in*t be found !* I echoed. ‘Nonsense. Shut 
up every door, and don’t let a soul in or out.’ 

None of the r/iro/Zs who sat cowering in a cor- 
ner, impas-ive, unenergetic, and irritatingly CJilm, 
couhl tell us anylliing about him, except that he 
liad left the ollice about ten minutes before, taking 
ills keys with him. We examined the .silver in 
llie treasury — especially^ tlnj last instalment of Ali- 
w'hy k Co,\s deposit money. Every box w’eigbed 
correcth'' ; the top ‘ shoes * of silver were there ; 
hut uuderiieaUi them, in every one of twenty 
boxes, w'ore bars of iron aud lead I Against this 
so-called silver, and in payment of notes tendered 
to us, accepted by us, paiil out by us and returned 
as forgeries, ^lessrs Ali-wdiy k (k). had received 
in all about fifty thousand dollars. I had never 
f(dt before, aud I hope shall never feel again, the 
shame aud humiliation which I experienced when 
i discovered that 1 liad walked deliberately and 
calmly into a trap. I could have thrown myself 
into the great yellow' river in my niurtificalion, 
and was wamlcriiig up and down the passage with 
my hands pressed tight to my brows, mcdilating 
some desperate move or other, wdieii there came a 
loud knock at the outer door, aud I let in Sergeant 
Orthwaite. 

‘ Well, Sf rgcant,* I said, ‘ what new’s ? * 

‘There ain’t been such a firm as Ah-why k Co. 
at the house you mentioned to me, not for a week/ 
replied Orthwaite. ‘Tlie shutters he up, and 
iioabody doan’t know nothing about, llicin. But I 
tell you who I did see, though, and that w.is that ere 
young Forty goose you used to have in the Bank.* 

I saw it all. My two compradors and iVlancro 
were Ah-why k Co, The luaudariu of Wu-chang 
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was party to the game, and so wore the hatches of 
friends who wfere so fon'd of looking at my 
tiviisury. Now that I was pretty sure as to tlie 
identity of my foes -of all but the rospechible | 
gentleman who calleil upon me in the first 
instance on the part of Ah- why & Co. — I might 
get hold of them, hut to regain the lost treasure 
was another matter. I knew, however, that they 
had been paid in hard dollars and sycee silver, 
which they could hardly as yet have had time to 
get rid of, so I in^lrllctcd Orthwaite to have his 
men on the look-out at every possible point of 
exit, and simt a messenger to the captain of Her 
Majesty’s gunboat Cranher lying in tluj river, 
asking liim to keep his eye on the waterside 

movements. 

Then Heygate dined with me at the senior 
hong, and we talked over matters together. Ifcy- 
gate was a thoroughly good fellow, and had been 
an old chum of mine at Ilaileybiiry. We luul 
stuck to each other through onr Ristcrn careers, 
and I felt towards him as a coiilidanlandan equal, 
rather than as a subordinate. After dinner, we 
lit our cigars and strolled dowii to the Bund, 
seeing thaU the watchmen were at their posts, 
and that all was shut up securely ; for we had 
enjoined Ibe strictest secrecy upon all connected 
with the Bank, and were pretty sure that as 
yet All-why & Co. could not have heard of the 
discovery of their little game. 

Hankow Bund cuts but a poor figure when com- 
pared with that wliich rears its ma^niQcent front 
to the river at Shanghai. One end is bounded by 
the offices and wharves of the various sliipjiiiig 
companies, whilst the British Consulate terminates 
the other extremity. Between these ;two points 
Heygate and I walked, talking over the event of 
the day, and making plans for immediate action. 
It was a calm, clear winter’s night, extremely cold, 
hut without wind. Every sound from the shijis 
moored in mid-stream, from the brilliantly lighted 
rooms of the houses facing the Bund, and from the 
coolie dens of the native city, rang out clearly and 
distinctly ; the stars shone as they only shine in 
the far ^Eastern sky, and a cold, thin moon threw 
a ray over the turbid waters of the mighty river 
rolling on to the sea. 

We had walked up and down more than an hour, 
and were turning to go home at the Consulate eml 
of the Bund, when we heard voices close by us. 
We listened, and the words ‘Bank,’ * Heygate,’ and 
my own name were distinct. We could not see 
the speakers, hut from the sound of their voices 
guessed that they were on the mud-heach under 
the Bund wall. Clinging to a sort of instinctive 
hope that we were on the point of discovering 
Bomething new about onr Bank affair, we crouched 
down and worked ourselves gradually to the Bund 
wall. Heygate, os the smaller man, looked over. 
He waited about five minutes, beckoned to me, and 
pointed to a sampan, or small boat, grounded on 
the mud, and to the three figures of Hai-ling, 
his successor, and the partner of 4-^i-whv & 
Ca Thepr were talking in ^pidgin English,’ 
as do natives 'of distant parts of China to each 
other, and bo animated and absorbing was their 
conversation that they did not notice a slip of 
mine which reiy nearly precipitated me on 
to their heada^ We listened with breathless 
interest, and learnM that Hoi-ling’s successor hod 
been tcUing tlsm ol the) scene at the Bank when 


the forged notes were discovered, and that they 
were concocting a plan of escape. Wc heard much 
about a certain large junk which was lying off 
Wn-chang,an(l of which the niovcmcnts were to bo 
ruled by signals from the Hankow shore. Was it 
not very possible, I thouglit, that this juiik, which 
pi-obably had our dollars on board, was to convey 
them down the river out of reach of justice ? 

Every minute was of value to us, so I whispered 
to Heygate to slip off to the Bank, about which I 
knew Orthwaite was lurking, to tell him of our 
suspicious, and to bring him to us. As Heygate 
(•T(?j>t away, the clock on the Bund struck eleven : 
the moon was down, and thick darkness settled 
over the scene. I waited, watched, and listened. 
The partner of Ah-why & Co. — or as I shall 
call him for greater convenience, Ah- why — pro- 
duced what seemed to be a map, ainl over this, 
with the aid of a small paper lantern, the three 
men pored and argued for several minutes. Finally, 
they seemed to agree upon a plan ; the map was 
shut up, and they made a move towards the sam- 
pan. It was an anxious minute for me, as I was 
alone, and imagined that they were about to slip 
out of my grasp ; but, unarmed as I was, I made 
up my mind to prevent their embarkation at any 
cost. So I raised myself on one knee, ready to 
spring out. To my intense relief they hauled the 
sampan higher out of the mud, made it lost to a 
ring in the Bund wall, and slowly passed along 
the shore towards some steps by which they would 
ascend to the Bund. 

‘ Directly they were out of hearing, I jumped 
I down, cut the rope, and sent the sampan drift- 
ing down the rapid stream. This doin*, I was 
scrambling ui)* to the Bund again, when my 
eye caught sight of a white paper on the ground ; 
striking a mutch, I saw that it was u letter 
written in Chinese characters, and, although it 
^vas Hebrew to me, I folded it up, and put 
it in my pocket. Scarcely bad I reached the 
Bund, when Ilcygatc returned, bringing with him 
Orthwaite. 

TJie lantern still betrayed the whereabouts of 
the three Chinamen, so after them we went, the 
darkness favouring our movements. As we went, 
1 told the sergeant all that wc had seen, and 
what I had done. Not a man of many words, 
he expressed complete approval and delight, by 
sundry grunts and tremendous slaps on the chest. 

‘Now,’ said he, when I had finished, ‘them 
three chaps is going into Ah-loo’s grog-shop. 
If you gentlemen don’t mind just keeping your 
eyes on them and staying under this josshuuse 
gate, I ’ll step off and get some of my best men ’ — 
by which the w’orthy sergeant intimated that he 
would return with the whole police force of 
Hankow, mustering in full, half-a-dozen. 

‘Just before you go, Sergeant,’ 1 said, pulling 
out the piece of paper 1 had picked up, ‘ tell me 
if this is of any value. 1 can’t translate it, and 1 
know you can read a little Chinese.’ 

Orthwaite took the paper, and examining it 
under a lamp, expressed the most complete satis- 
faction. ‘we’ve got ’em beautiful,’ he tilmost 
Bhouted. ‘This ore’s a letter from the skipper of 
that junk off Wu-chang. He says if our friends 
here in the grog-shop don’t look alive, the Wu-chang 
customs folk will be. after the dollars they’ve got 
aboard— your dollars, gentlemen, as sure as iny 
name’s John Orthwaite. Now, please stop here ; 1 
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won’t bci and T know that if tlieiii chaps have 
{Tone into Ah-loo’s, it’s to get a little courage into 
them, which they ’ll he sonic time doing, I’m 
thinking.’ 

In a quarter of an hour the sergeant returned 
with three European constables— York«<hirenien 
like himself— and three smart-looking Chinamen. 
All were armed, and the sergeant gave us a revolver 
each, retaining a huge navy cutlass lor himsedf. 

* Not that we shall want ’em gcntleinon, but the 
sight of them may cool yon chaps* pluck. Besides, 
the crew of the junk are Just as likidy to be armed 
as not.’ 

We felt uncommonly like a band of smugglers 
or preventive men, us we stood there in the dark- 
ness, stowing away our pistols, and talking in 
whispers, and rather prayed for a brush than 
otherwise. John Orthwaiic was completely in his 
element : he had been many years in Her Majesty's 
navy ; und the jiolicc duties of dull, respectable 
llaukow wore inoiiotonous in the extreme 1o a 
man who hud served at the (JrecnliilL battery 
before Sebastopol, and who had been third man 
into the breach of the Taku forts. 

‘Now, lads,* said he to his men, ‘run out silently 
the four-oared galley, and steer to that juuk with 
the red light, dodge about between the ships, and 
don’t let yourselves be seen. I '11 be after you in 
the i)air-oar.* 

The men replied with an ‘ Ay, ay, Sergeant ; * 
and ill a very few minutes we saw lliein pulling 
up against an eight-knot tide. 

Very soon after, the three Cliinamon issued from, 
the giog-shop— not exactly iiito.xicated, but well 
J'ortilied, and talking with more vociferation than 
discretion. Wc jumped back into the obscurity of 
the temple porcli, and allowed them to proceed 
<lowii the Build, following them under the shadow 
of the trees. Arrived at the spot where they had 
tied up the sampan, they found nothing but*a bit 
of tattered rope banging to the ring, and their 
surprise and disgust took the form of tremendous 
execrations and violent gesticulation. Back they | 
turiied, evidently with the intention of getting a 
craft iiom the ({uays, and we followed them, re- 
solved not to lose sight of them for a inoinent. 
AVc watched them descend to the water’s side, and 
lieard them wake up the owner of a sampan and 
haggle with him. Then we jumped into our pair- 
oar -lleygate and I pulling, whilst the sergeant 
took the rudder-lines. 

‘ Wait a bit, gentlemen,* said he ; ‘ I want to see 
them start, and then up with the boat ! ’ 

Very soon a sampan glided out from the mass 
of vessels lying alongside the qua}', and proceetled 
up-stream. Dodging amongst the ships, we fetched 
the Wu chang shore unobserved, and some time 
before the Chinamen ; the galley lay snugly hang- 
ing on by its boat-hook to the side of a big junk, 
and wo were soon by her side. We waited, saw 
the sampan dril>. silently down towards the junk 
with the red light, heard voices as in chalieiigc 
and reply, and observed the three Chinamen cHiub 
on board. Then came the rattle of the windlass, 
and we knew that our opportunity had arrived. 

We dropped alongside, iiiade^ the boats fjist, and 
jumped oil to the juuk. At first we thought 
there would be a shindy, for several very ugly 
looking fellows, armed to the teeth, ran towards 
us ; but the apparition of the big sergeant with 
his cutlass, and of our revolver barrels, checked 


their ardour. ' Wo caught Mr Hai-ling and his 
successor just as they v'cre slipping over tlie side 
of the junk into the sampan. Mr Ah-why tried 
the same dodge jalso ; but I caught him with 
one hand by the iinn, aiifb*with the other by the 
pigtail, which, coining olf in my hand, enabled 
me to recognise in the disguised Chinaman our 
late clerk Manero ! No wonder, when ln». first 
appeared in lu} private room at the Bank, 'to open 
the business connection on behalf of the great 
linn of Ah-wliy & Co., that I was struck b^ Lis 
resemblance to some one 1 could not recall. 

The agony of the three wen at thus being 
checkmated was at once pitiable and ludicrous. 
We tietl them together in a comer, and put an 
English constable over them, and there they sat, 
writhing and moaning and crying like whipped 
children. The crew of the junk, seeing us in 
such indisputable iiosscssioii, yielded without any 
further bother. Ileygalc went ashoro to lo»lgc 
infornialion at the British Consul’s ollice, whilst 
1 with the others remained on board. 

At ilaybrcak we commenced the opwation of 
searching the junk. Beneath a cleverly contrived 
la\er of wine-tubs and tea-chests, w’c found the 
dollars and sycee silver, just as lliey had been 
taken from us, save that clumsy attempts had 
been made to erase the Bank’s marks and 
numbers. 

To cut a long story short, Ilai-ling and his 
companions were turned over to the ‘ mercy * of 
the (vliiiiese court of justice, and would certainly 
never have seen another snii rise but for the 
inlercessioii of the Britisli Consul and ourselves, 
i John Orthwaite received a very substantial reward 
• for his services, and only regrets one fact in the 
I business— that there \vas no lighting. Ifcygatc 
] ainl I still pull together, and are often called upon 
to tell the story of Jlai-liiig, 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Tjtk Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have recently issued, along with their annual 
Iveport, a list of subjects for papers for which pre- 
miums or prizes will be given. These premiums 
represent the interest upon certain trust funds held 
by the Council for the furtherance of Enginoeriiig 
knowledge, and amount collectively to nearly 
five hundred pounds per annum. The selected 
subjects are no fewer than forty-seven in numlier, 
and cover, as may be imagined, a very wide liehl 
of knowledge. It is interesting to note that the 
lirst thirteen are devoted to matters more or less 
connected with railway engineering; and a? wc 
read them through, one cannot help feeling that 
they have been in a great measure suggested by the 
Tay Bridge calamity. Thus, No. 1 deals with the 
Frictional Resistance of Various Soils on riel’s ami 
Piles ; Nos. 2 to 0 with the Strength ami other 
Qualities of Steel ami Iron for Structural Pur- 
poses ; No: 7 with the Methods for Protecting 
Metal- work exposed to Corrosion ; No. 8 with the 
Strain Caused by Dead and Live Loads upon 
Structures; Nos. 9 to 12 with Bridges; and lastly, 
No. 13 with the Action of High Winds on Lolt}r 
ami Exposed Structures. The Society is prosecut- 
ing a work of great usefulness in directing atten- 
tion to such important questions ; and such work. 
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must bear good fruit in time to come. Further 
particulara as 'to these premiums, niul the com- 
munications for whicli they .'ire oflercil, can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Institution, at 
25 Great Cileorgo Street, Westminster. 

Wooden pi]>C 3 are now being used in Switzerland 
to convey the waters of a tliennal mineral spring 
between Pfeffer ami llngaz. They arc constructcil 
of fir-wood made into staves, and bound together by 
means of iron lioops. After being carefully tarreil 
both inside ami out, they are perfectly water-tight, 
and possess miny advantages over metal piping. 
They are of course inncli lighter, and are insensible 
to changes of temperature, whilst their cost is only 
about ciglit shillings per metre. It is interesting 
to note that the New Iliver water wjis first brought 
to London by means of wooden pipes formed by 
boring out tree-trunks and joining them length by 
length. Such pipes have been extensively used in 
America, and they are, under the best conditions, 
estimated to last thirty years. 

An interesting Report njioii the Artificial Propa- 
gation of Sponges has, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, lieen prepcaved by 
Professor Ray Ijankcstcr. It chiefly deals with the 
results obtained in some experiments initialed by 
Professor Oscar Schiiiidt in the waters of the 
Adriatic during the period From these 

experiments, it li.is been proved that a sponge cut 
into small pieces will form independent masses of 
growth. Each piece was fixed to a movable support, 
jind sunk in a suitable locality in salt water, when 
it was found that it grow into a well-formed sponge, 
of marketable size in about seven years. One 
condition of success was, that the cuttings must he 
loft in open unprotected beds, wlicra the natural 
food of the sponge is not withheld from them. 
This condition unfortunately led to the abandon- 
ment of the experiments in 1872 ; for the regular 
fishers were so hostile to the .scheme — considering 
that it might in time to come endanger their 
trade— that they continually robbed the experi- 
mental beds, and finally brought the trials to 
an end. The results obtained arc nevertheless 
valuable, as pointing to the possibility of growing | 
sponges in localities at present free from them. | 
It seems but yesterday when the sponge was I 
regarded as a vegetable product ; xvc now not only i 
recognise it as an aTiimal, but are considering 
schemes for its avlillciul nurture. Human know- 
ledge indeed makes rapid strides ; but how much 
there is still to leani about the embryology of a bit 
of sponge, those who have studied the subject most, 
alone can guess. 

Mr A. A. Nosbit has proposed what seems to be 
a very hopeful plan for rendering a forged cheque 
an impossibility. IIo supjgests the application to 
the paper of a dye which is sensitive to both acids 
and alkalies, and which will change colour on 
being brought into contact with either one or the 
other. He would then have the necessary printing 
executed upon such prepared paper in two opera- 
tions — ^in one case using an alkaline, and in the 
Other case an acid, ink. This would lender the 
task of altering the written words or figures an 
impossible one, for it is a well-known fact that all 
ink-removeis are of an acid or alkaline character. 
The attempted application of any solution of the 
kind would once become apparent, and the 
forger would be snecessfully balHed. 

With Bpl^idid liberality, a well-known finn of 


engineers, the Messrs Tangyc of Birmingham, some 
months ago ofi'ored the sum of ten thousand 
pounds towjirds the foundation of an Art Gallery 
and Indiistri.'il Museum iu that city, on the con- 
dition that half as much again were contributed 
by public subscription. It has recently been 
announced by the town-council that tlu^y have 
received six thousand five hundred pounds towards 
this worthy object, besides numerous promises 
relating to gifts and loans of valuable works of 
art. All honour to the Messrs Tangye, who have 
inaugurated a work which must prove so bene- 
ficial to their fellow’-townsmen iu this ami suc- 
ceeding geneintions. 

A South African paper gives the following 
simple remedy for curing that distressing and 
commonly fatal malady diphtheria. It is vouched 
for as being efficient in the most obstinate cases, 
provided that it is applied in time. A spoonful 
of flowers of sulphur is well stirred in a wine- 
gl.^ssful of w.atcr. This mixture is used as a 
gargle, and afterwards swallowed. Brimstone is 
known to be abliorrod by every kind of fungoid 
growth, and this remedy, which it may here be 
added lias been long known to medical men in 
Gre.'it Britain, may have sometliing in it. 

From recent experiments made in Finnce, it is 
believed tlnat the curious sounds obtained by Pro- 
fessor Bell from diflcrcnt substances in connection 
Avitli bis i>botophonc researches, to which we have 
recently alluded, are due to lieaf^ and not to light. 
The same cficcts are said to have been obtained 
from similar substances by means of a gas jet 
without the intervention of a lens. In one case, 
a metal plate was employed wdiich was silvered on 
the side m*xt the gas jet, when the sounds were 
very feeble ; owing, presumably, to the circum- 
stance that tho heat was reflected back to its 
source. AVhnn coated with himjihlack — which 
w’oiihl of course absorb the heat — the sounds from 
the same plate Avere very strong. In another case, 
a pl.'itc of copper gave distinct sounds w'liilst at a 
red-heat ; hut they gradually ceased as the metal 
slowly cooled. 

The heels of boots and .shoos are now being 
made of coir— Unit is, the outside fibre of the 
cocoa-nut. The fibre is incorporated with some 
glutinous cement under heavy pressure, and is 
afterwards stamped into form. The resulting sub- 
stance is said to be a fair substitute for leather, 
and to he highly resistant to moisture and other 
causes of Avear and tear. The utilisation of such a 
clicap and readily obtained material is, if reports 
of its efficiency be true, a moat useful and pro- 
mising discovery. 

It is reported tli.at an electric watch has been 
produced by a clockmakcr at Copenhagen. It is 
especially suitable for persons of irregular habits, 
for it requires no winding up. Tho sole attention 
necessary must be devoted to the battery Avhich 
accompanies it, and Avbich needs rejilenishing 
once iu six months. We are curious to know the 
dimensions of this battery.. Most tiling of the 
kind Avith which we are acquainted arc of the size 
of an ordinary flower-pot, and would be decidedly 
inconvenient for the waistcoat pocket. 

A new explosive Dyna-magnite is said to give 
remarkable results, whilst alf the same time it will 
resist every effort to ignite it by simple percussion. 
It is composed of seventy-five per cent, of nitro- 
glycerine, and twenty-five per cent, of carbonate of 
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mngncsjia. It will be seen, therefore, that it clifTers 
only iroiii ordinary ilynaiiiitc in the character of 
the porous earth use<l as a vehicle for the glycerine. 
Hitherto, the inonoj)oly of this class of explosives 
has, by means of patent rights, been secured to one 
firm. But as the patent under which these benefits 
arc secured has nearly expired, competition will 
step in and reduce th(3 price of these destructive 
compounds. This will be a matter for congratula- 
tion to the mining interest, if not particularly so 
to the public at large. 

An ingenious method of testing milk by optical 
means has been devised by a gentleman at Magde- 
burg. The apparatus employed consists of a vessel 
with a glass bottom. The lid of this vessel is 
furnished with an orifice, in which slides a tube 
having a graduated scale. This tul)e is also 
closed at its lower end by glass. In use, the vessel i 
is filled with the milk to be tested ; while the eye ’ 
is aj)j)liod to the tube which is drawn out until the 
liquid appears quite opaque. The figure on the 
scale is then read olf ; and a very accurate analysis 
of the quantity of fat in the milk can be arrived 
at. 

The extensive use of the heliograph in the 
Zulu and Afghan comiiaigns has given a W'onderfiil 
impetus to the aii of signalling by means of flashes 
of light. The heliograph itself as now perfected 
leaves little to improve upon ; but it is of course 
only applicable so long as the suii is above the 
horizon, licnee, the attention of inventors is 
chiefly concentrated upon imiu’oveinents in lamps 
for signalling at night. As our readers are aware, 
the alphabet used is a eombinatiou of short and ' 
long flashes, corresjxmding to but not exactly 
identical with the dots and dashes of the IMoi’sc 
telegraphic system. The most obvfons plan for 
signalling at night is to use a lamp with a mov- 
able diajihragm, which will shut off the light for 
long or short perioils as may he required. Captain 
Colomb some lime since contrived a lamp, in 
which a jet of pyrotechnic mixture, consisting 
largely of powdered magnesium, was jiropclled 
into a spirit-ilamc by means of bellows. Tliis 
arrangement gives long or short flashes of intense 
light, which would be visible for many miles. M. I 
^lercadicr lias lately proposed a cheaper, and at 
the same time an eiiicicrit form of apparatus for 
the same purposes. It consists of an argaiid 
burner for oil or gas, to which is supplied on 
pressure of a key (like a Morse key) a stream of 
oxygen. This gas of course at once intensifies the 
light ; and sigtialling can be carried on without 
difficulty. 

In this connection, we may note the invention 
of a new kind of fog-horn for use on shipboard, 
which is due to Captain Barker. It is mountcul 
upon a metal table marked like a compass, and so 
contrived that definite combinations of short and 
long sounds answer to the different bearings. By 
this means the captain of a ship is enabled to 
acquaint others in proximity with the course ho 
is steering. An invention of this character is 
most important, os bearing upon the prevention 
of those collisions at sea which are so common in 
weather. 

The Prussians, who were tlic first to demonstrate 
in actual warfare the superiority of breech loading 
firearms over those loaded from the muzzle, are 
aj^ain to the fore with a repeating rifle, which is 
likely to be adopted by the Qerman army. In 


recent trials of its cfliciency, when columns of the 
enemy were represented .by tiirgoU six hiuidred 
moires distant, no less than iiinety-nino per cent, of 
the shots fired reached their destination. With 
the marksmen dispersed in sUirmishing order, and 
with the targets separatcfl so as to represent indi- 
vidual soldiers, eiglity-fivc per cent, of the bullets 
took effect. Piiillier trials showed that the 
mechanism was not liable to derafngement* by 
contact with earth or other accidents. AVc trust 
that it may be a long time before this now Aveapofi 
is brought to bear upon any but dummy soldiers. 

Herr VVickersheimer has recently patented a 
method of preserving meat by means of a heated 
solution, consisting mainly of potash, alum, salt, 
salicylic aci»l, and alcf)hol, injected immediately 
after the animals are slaughtered. For some sub- 
jects, the proportions of the mixture arc modified. 
It is said that the flesh of animals treated in this 
way will be fit for food, wholesome and free from 
taint, and will remain so for some weeks. 

l)r Camel ly lately brought before the (Jhcmical 
Society of Ijoinlon some curious experiments relat- 
ing to the incltiiig-poinL of soliils, and the effect 
of j)ressure in rai>ing that point. He suspended 
a cylinder of ice in a vacuum, and sucTioedod in 
raising it to a temperature of one hundred and 
eighty degrees centigrade. In other words, he 
oxliibitod to his audience a scientific marvel in 
the shape of a lump of burning hot ice. 

In the matter of ice, the Americans liave got 
far ahead of us in the use of the ice-plane, by 
ivhich the frozen mass, instead of being pounded 
into fragments by a hammer, is converted, as need 
may arise, into sparkling splinters, for the fragrant, 
cooling cup. • The ice which is gatliercd during 
winter from suburban ponds (•anrii>t be fit for pur- 
]>oses to which, five or six months afterwanls, it 
may he largely apjdied. Its only use should be 
that of outward application ; but, instead of keep- 
ing his aerated waters in chests well sujiplicd with 
ice of this (juality, the restaurant-keeper adopts Iho 
inellicicnt plan of keeping the ice and the wired 
bottles separate, and plunging a piece or two in tho 
draught when it has been iiourcd into a tumbler. 
In the United States the officers of health nuiin- 
taiii a sharp watch upon ice-dcale.rs suspected 
of obtaining their supply from malaria-breeding 
pontls. No check of tlie kind is provided in 
England ; and an impression seems to prevail 
that water, in freezing, purifies itself. 'I'his may 
be the case to some extent, but not wholly. If 
the dissolution of rough or common pond icc he 
carefully observed, it will be seen that the result 
is but (lirty w’ater ; and science has demonstrated 
that the evil vitality of certain germs therein has 
by no means been destroyed by frost. 

The telephone seems to be coming into active 
use, and from all parts we constantly hear of fresh 
applications of it. It is said that since the action 
taken by the government against the United 
Telephone Company has been settled in favour 
of the former, the Posl-ofUce authorities have, in 
response to* their circular, been fiooded with 
applications for telephonic •communication. Tho 
instrument which tho Post-oflice seems to be 
adopting is the Cower- Bell form. We may explain, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, that this tele- 
phone represents GoweFs modification of Professor 
Bell’s original model. The soumls emitted are 
loud enough to be heard some distance away from 
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the instrument, and altlioii,i,'li not half so Imul as 
the telephone of Edison, are perhaps more clistinct. 
This loriii of instrument re(|uires no battery, for 
it owes its current to ii powei;fiil iiuu^iict contained 
witliin it. Tliis fact is without doubt a fjreat 
advantage in its favour ; for all who have had to 
<lo with batteries must own that they arc uncer- 
tain and troublesome things to deal with. The 
oity of Clasgow seems to be taking the lead in 
matters telephonic. Messrs D. and G. Graham 
have obtained a license from the Gower-lVll 
Company, with the recognition of the Post-ollicc 
department, which will enable them to throw a 
network of wires over an area of iliirtv miles 
round Glasgow. Many firms in that city are 
already in communication. In London, the. United 
Telephone Company has upwards of a thousand 
clients, who can talk with one another through 
the iiicdiutn of the Telephone E.xchango. 

TJKkctricii^ states that M. Dolirii has intro- 
duced the telephone in connection with his scien- 
tific exjilorations of the bed of the Lay of Naples. 
By its* use the diver and the boalmen overhead 
are able to conuimnicate with each other cptickly 
and intelligibly, a bint which might be taken 
advantage of by British divers. 

Professor Minchiii has hit upon a strange dis- 
. covery in connection with electricity, lie has 
found that a cell consisting of plates of tinfoil in 
water containing acid carhonale of lime, is 
intensely sensitive to light. In other words, such 
a cell behaves much in the same inaniicr as tln*. 
selenium cell used in Professor Ikill’s pli(doplionc\ 
E.vperlnicnta tend to show that its action is not 
quick enough to cnahle it to replace the selenium 
ill the photonhone; still, it generates a powerful 
current; ana looking to the simple means em- 
ployed, the discovery is one of a most interesting 
nature. 

A clever application of the property which 
selenium possesses of altering its conductivity by 
the access of light, has just been devised for regu- 
lating the heat of the ‘muffle* furnace employed 
in baking stained glass. The selciiinm is so 
arranged in the focus of a parabolic reflector 
placed at some distance from the muffle, that a 
tele‘«cope pointed towards the furnace is in a line 
with it. Jn circuit with the selenium is a thermo- 
pile and an electric bell ; but this bell cannot give 
any alarm until the resistance of the selenium is 
lowered by the access of light. When the muffle 
Tcacbea a clicrry-red heat, its light is conveyed by 
the telescope to the selenium ; its resistance is 
altered, and the bell rings. By a system of levers, 
the fuel is so diverted from the furnace tliat the 
baking process comes to an end. 

Broadway, New York, is shortly to be lighted 
by twenty-two electric lights upon ilie ‘Brush* 
aystem. These liglits arc to be placed on poles 
twenty feet liigh, and are estimated to afford a 
light equal each to a hundred gas-lain pa. Two 
gencratoi's will be required for the current, and a 
twenty-five horse-power engine will be employed 
to drive them. Another district in*New York is 
to be given up to Mr Edison, who will illuminate 
it by means of his vacuum lamps. So that we 
shall shortly have some reliable data by which the 
merits of the Jbwo systems may be gauged. 

Some improvements have lately been carried 
out in Paris ,with relation to the employment of 
eolar heat for the purposes of steam-boilers. It 


is now found po«»ftible to bring oigbty-cight gallons 
of water to the boiling-point in forty minutes, the 
sole condition being that the sky is clear. These 
experiments arc very valuable, as pointing to the 
economy of using natural forces for industrial 
purpose.^ ; but we fear that to he of any pracl ical 
benefit, we must first learn how to get our fogs 
and smoke under control. 

In a previous number of this Journal (October 
IG, 18S0), referencti was made to the ihenry of 
M. Golladoii that lightning descends in nincli the 
same manner as a shower of rain, and tljiit when 
it falls upon a tree the different streams arc drawn 
by the converging bramdiea to the trunk, which is 
bonce frequently found in such cases to have been 
split from top to bottom. In the same connection, 
the learned Professor has recently pointed out 
that a poplar or other tall tree may, if its roots 
strike into damp soil, serve as a lightiiiiig-con- 
d actor to ])rotect a house ; and he thinks he has 
verified this conjecture by examination of a 
number of individual cases of liglitniug-stroke. 
Where the house, however, sttuids between the 
poplar and a piece of water, the danger of the 
situation may be increased, as he fears that in 
such a case the shortest path for the lightning 
from the tree to the wet conductor may be through 
the house. 

It is now well known that one of the lowest 
forui.s of animal life is the Anioiha^ n small gela- 
tinous mass of mutter, op protoplasm as it has 
been termed, which has the power of shooting out 
liiiib-likc processes and wiLluhawiug them again. 
At a recent meeting of the Uoyal Society of 
Edinburgh, Dr llayciaft communicated an expla- 
nation of tlip amenboid motions of masses of ])roto- 
plasm. By a simple mccbanicid contrivance, l)e 
illustrated these mf)tions with remarkahlo success. 
An india-rubber ball, perforatcul witli several small 
apertures, was filled with coloured white of egg, 
ami immersed in a solution of sugar of about the 
same density as the albumen. Wlieii a gentle 
pressure was applied, the athumcii was forceil out 
in long continuous strings or processes ; and when 
the pressure was relaxed, the ])roccss(*H at once 
retracted inside the ball. This curious result 
was thought to be in virtue of the action of tlie 
viscosity and surrace-tcn.sion of the gelatinous 
matter, and was illustrative of the inaiiuci* in 
which the amoeboid processes, after being expelled 
by contraction of tlie internal muscular structure, 
arc again withdrawn. 
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THE FEMLAND OF THE VAST. 
Till: L\;ns ! How varied are the thoughts and 
associations which tliese W’ords suggest ! To sonic 
— familiar only with the broad level plains to 
right and left, as they wliirl along the iron 
road-way — there is a wearisome monotony in 
the very soiiinl. As the rain-cloud sweeps over 
the black peat-land, blurring the horizon with 
driving mist, that hangs over the dikes and 
wiiips tlie sodden pasture-grounds in gray-- 
then, without doubt, the Feidand is a dreary 
sight. To some, these solitary tracts, with all 
their wealth of auiiiiul and insect liie j?till haunt- 
ing the lingering sedge-patches and the few 
nndrained broads, have not entirely lost that 
fascination which over surrounds the wild chaotic 
grandeur of the primeval Fen. Of the Fcnland 
in these prehistoric times we can but accept what 
gcologids toll us, and they tell us this- that 
where those broad fields stretch to-duy, lay a wide 
W’ildcrncss of woods and thickets, of broad meres 
and reed-choked .streams, where the reindeer, elk, 
and roebuck wandered at will among the shallow 
pools, crashing through the ru.slics from island to 
island — where ash and willow grow high and 
thick— dense jungles where the wild-hoar had its 
lair, and the bittern boomed. Then slowly 
through the epongy soil, year by year these forests 
sank, and left a vast plain of reeds and water — 
an expanse unbroken, save here and there by 
a solitary island, as at Fly, or Croyland, or Peter- 
borough. 

The Fenlaud is rich in mcdimval legend and 
romance. The toils of its first settlers, the holy 
lives of its saints, the exploits of its heroes, arc all 
Burrouiidcd by a mystical halo of beauty. Their 
history is their own. Shut out from the world 
around, each island was, as it were, a tiny govern- 
ment in itself; the troubles without, little dis- 
turbed those peaceful hicrarclifcs ; and within, 
perfect concord seems to have reigned. 

When we turn to historic times, there is a 
beauty in the opening scene strangely at variance 
with the wild solitude of those unpeopled regions. 


It is given by the old Chronicler in only a few 
words ; but we can picture it for ourselves*. There 
arc not many figures to crowd the canva'=, and the 
, background is hut a level lino of sedge ;iud water, 
i It was August in the year of our Lord COO. It is 
j sunset on the mere, such a sunset as the Fenlaud 
I can but show. A long straight i)atli of bliniling 
j light stretclies to the horizon, and mingles with 
the sky, where the rising mists, in clouds of purple 
, and gray, wrap all the distance in a mysterious 
•gloom. There is a dead silence in that lonely 
j spot. The twilight deepens : the scrlgc-bird 
warbles from the reeds, its tiny song carried far 
along the water ; and one by one great moths 
■ flit from flower to flower. Slowly the nocturnal 
, life awakes, and the stillness of the Fen is 
' broken by the mysterious voices of these unseen 
I wanderers of the night. A tiny boat draws near, 
leaving a long ripple of light on the gleaming 
water. Its occupants arc two. Tlie splash and 
gurgle of the oars jar strangely in that lone 
solilude. The bows crash throiigU the reeds ; the 
tall sedge rustics ; and high in air rise, screaming 
and clamouring, countless wildfowl, iligh over- 
head they wheel, and in long arrowy flight, make 
for the distant broads. Then as the clamour dies 
away, and silenci*. reigns once more, wc turn to the 
intTuder.s, One stands alone upon the shore, 
and the light craft glides noiselessly away, until 
lost to sight amid the gloom out of which it 
came. 

Thus opens to us the story of St Guthlac. Of 
his solitary life in his island home — of the wild 
tales of liend and goblin who frequented the 
morass — of the gentler legends, how the wihl-birds 
of the Fen nestled round the holy man, and the 
ravens did his bidding, "we can only refer to in 
passing. It, is the work of the saint that we would 
notice—no less a labour than the attempt to 
transform waste and water into rich corn-land. 
Slowly, very slowly through after-centurieg, the 
strife between Nature and ^laii dragged on. 
Fever, ague, mighty flootls and bitter frosts 
on the one side ; dogged perse vcTaiice, an iron ! 
will, and an iron frame on the other ; for 
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none but the strongest could exist in the Fens 
of those dayei Sooii after tJie death of Guthlac, 
arose the first of the famous Abbeys of Croy- 
land, built on huge i)iles of oak and hazel, driven 
into the Feu. 

. * Years pa^^sed on, years of prosperity and peace ; 
orchards and gardens rose around the irfland 
monasteries; and on the lower ground, green rccd- 
beds gave ]>lacc to liclds of golden corn. Draining, 
tilling, banking, patiently they laboured on through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold. Some fell before 
fever and ague; others struggled on right man- 
fa] ly. It was a hard fight with the niisls and the 
water. 

At the end of the ninth century, the thunder- 
cloud of war burst suddenly over these happy 
islands. Not even their defences of marsh and 
mere could protect them from the ravages of the 
-wild Northmen. The wealth accumulated dining 
years of peace excited the avarice of t.he Danish 
armies ; and now for the first time the clang of 
battle rung over the silent broads. 

It Avae in the summer of the year 870 that the 
allied Danish armies, returning from Northunihria, 
swept over the Fens from north to south, burning, 
slaying, ^)lundering in their course. Croyland 
was the first to fall before the fury of the* host. 
Ingulph tells of tlic consternation and dismay 
Avhich fell upon the lirotlierhood ; how some took 
boats, and fled over the wide Avaters, seeking refuge 
in the mazes of the reeds ; while others remained | 
behind to conceal the treasures of tho monastery. I 
He tells how they took the great golden altar, a. 
royal gift, Avith the chalices and other vessels, and 
sunk them in the Abbey Avell, Avliile distant 
shouts heralded the approach of the advancing 
host. Then, as tho enemy drew near, the Abbot j 
gathered around him the boys and Brothera of tlic 
lious^, and they stood together in tho choir by the 
high-altar to aAvait their death. The Danes burst 
in ; the resistless band were massacred ; then 
church and monastery Avere plundered, and given 
to the flames ; and that AAdiich but a few hours 
before rose from tho Avasto as a thing of beauty, 
now lay in ashes, and the Avork of centuries Avas 
all undone. 

One by one the fugitive monks returned to 
Croyland, some from LIcdcshamstcad (Peter- 
borough),- eight miles across tho mere. It Avould 
seem that despair had taken possession of this 
little remnant. No work of restoration was 
attempted ; and there they dwelt among the ruins 
of their former home ; and for more than half a 
century the isle lay desolate. Turkctul, in the 
next century, founded as it were the monastery 
anew. He raised the church again ; the tower he 
built strongly with ‘ beams of remarkable length ; ’ 
hall for guests, and the infirmary, were 
^wonderfully constructed Avith beams anrl planctl 
planks, and covered with lead the stables and 
other offices of the monastery Avere renewed. All 
these, Ave ore told, Avero of wood, except the 
chapel and almonry by tho gateway, which were 
of stone. He made, too, the famous seven bells 
of Croyland; ^nor Avas there such a peal of bells 
in those days in all England.' So, under his care 
and the Abbot that succeeded him, Croyland rose 
again to the drot rank among monastic establish- 
ments.' '&fore*<he altar lay the twelve Avhite 
bear-skins, of Canute’s royal self; and in 

later timas f)io Waltheof found a resting- 


place by the high-altar in the choir which his own 
beneficence had helped to raise. 

After Croyland, the interest of Fen history sliifts 
to the Isle of Ely, Tho royal foundation of 
Btheldrctla had shared the same terrible late as 
the neigiibouring houses. After its destruction, a 
I monastery of secular clergy rose over tho ruins of 
I the former nunnery. Among the benefactors to 
this new foundation stands conspicuous Brightnoth, 
tho Earl of the East Baxons, Avliose patriotism 
and piety, and above all bis noble death at Muldoii, 
endeared his name to all Englishmen. Ulfcytcl 
Avas no unworthy successor of Brightnoth to Iho 
Earldom of the lilast Saxons. Under him, the 
Fenmen proved their valour at Ilingmcrc, Avhere 
the Avhole army took to flight save the men of 
(Cambridgeshire, avIio fought to the last. Wo aro 
all familiar with the story of Canute's visit to 
the island — how, as he rowed by, the chant of the 
Brothers from the distant minster Avas borne across 
the AA’atcr. 

!Nferrlly sang tho monks within Ely 

When Cnut King rowed thereby. 

* flow, knights, near the land, 

And hear wc these monks sing.’ 

But the brightest laurels won by this tiny city 
of the Fenland belong to later years, when it 
formed the canlp of refuge, and resisted the great 
William and all his armies — Avhen the island, 
Avilh its natural defences of marsh and mere, 
hecame tho rallying-place of the English still 
uncomiuered. Thitlier came from all parts tho 
scattered patriots — Earls Edwin and Morkent from 
tho North ; Ethel wine, deposed from his bishopric 
at Durham ; and many another, gathered round 
their leader HercAvard. Karl or churl, a halo of 
romance surrounds this mystical hero. He comes 
like a god, no one knows Avhencc. Even his 
enemies believed tliey fought a warrior more than 
liuiiian. No wonder, then, that the Fenmen 
Avho flocked to his standard— he who had ever 
led to victory — believed their chief to bo of no 
mortal race. The elaborate plan of attack on 
the lonely island Avas conducted under William 
from Cambridge. Of the struggle, lengthened and 
heroic, and the fall, we must refer our readers 
to Froissart’s Chronicles and the stirring romance 
of Kingsley’s Hereioard. Earl Morkere with Ethel- 
wine Avere among the prisoners. After this, Here- 
Avard vanishes, and Ave hear no more concerning 
him except from tlic legends of a later time, and 
wc search in vain over city and cathedral for some 
memorial of the lost Englishman. 

When the iron frosts of Avinter transformed the 
fen-lakes into a vast expanse of ice and snow, a 
monotonous landscape broken only by dark lines 
tmd patches of withered sedge — when the bitter 
north wind, keen from the (lerman Ocean, swept 
the silent wastes, whirling the scattered flakes in 
clouds before it, the Fenland Avas dreary indeed. 
Away os far as the eye can reach, league beyond 
league to the horizon, stretches the dazzlinj^ snow. 
A deathly silence ensues over the Arast plain, save 
ever and aiion for tho loud crackling of the ice- 
bound more. Then old and young. Brother ami 
layman, took opportunity of traversing the frozen 
wastes. Visits were paid from one monasteiy to 
another. From Ely in the southern Fens to 
Spahling in tho north, stretched the icy road — sheer 
forty miles across the Fens by mere and creek, by 
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Eainsey, Pcterboroupfli, Croyland, Deeping, from 
island to island, where all found a welcome after 
tlie day’s journey. Then as the sun sank low in 
the red frosty horizon, and all was calm with- 
out, within the great wood-lires blazed in the 
refectory, where Icn-cheer of fish and fowl was 
serv(ul, and tho Abbot’s wine from the vaults 
below, tho vintage of a southern land, was passed 
merrily round. \Ve speak of the days when tho 
Benedictine rule had relaxed its severity. 

But of these islands beneath a summer sun, we 
can draw a fairer picture. Green reed-beds fringed 
tho margin of tho water, and border the long 
com-lields that stretched away on every side ; vine- 
yards too — so the old Chroniclers tell — mingled 
with the com ; and over the low lands beyond 
were scattered the little cottages of wood and clay 
that clustered round the settlement— here half- 
hidden among clumps of gray willows, or nestling 
in the shade of the brighter foliage of ash or hazel. 
Higher up, the walls of the monastery appear, built 
with wrought stone from the far-famed quarries 
of Barnack ; a picturesque group of gables and 
turrets, with steep red-tiled roofs peej)ing here and 
there between the branches of the trees below, and 
the long walls of tlie convent garden stretching out 
on the southern side. Then high above all, the 
crowning glory, the minster, perhaps with its three 
gorgeous spires, as Lincoln in the olden time ; ora 
more irregular pile, as Ely, with tower and lantern 
— a landmark for miles and miles, from which, 
as darkness shroudeil the great Fen around, the 
cresset blazed, or the great bells tolled, to guide 
the traveller through llie reedy labyrinths. 

Following the general arrangoment of a Benedic- 
tine nioiiaster}^ to which order tho great Fen houses 
belonged, we can gain some idea of the internal 
life. Embarking at the tiny wooden quay, or 
approaching by a rude causeway over the morass, 
we pass through the liuts of henlmcn aud fowlers 
and labourers of the Abbey, and ascend the rising 
ground to the Abbey gate. Entering, wo hud 
ourselves in the cloister-court. Tliree sides are 
Burrounded by the covered ways or alleys ; on the 
fourth, rises tho towering hulk of the minster 
nave. Across the open square, the swallows dart, 
twittering in the sun, which streams over the low 
buildings on the south. Hooding the central garth 
with warmth and light. All is silent, save the 
swallows below, and the daws clamouring about 
the towers above. The alleys arc allotted each to 
Bcparato uses ; the western to the novices ; the 
northern to the monks in time of study. In the 
south-east corner, a narrow passage or slype leads 
from the cloister to tho convent ganlen, which 
Biipplies the monastery with fruit and vegetables. 
Nor were the flowers forgotten— real old-fashioned 
flowers— roses and lilies, marigolds, Jacob’s ladders, 
Solomon’s seals, stars of Betlilehcm, monkshood, 
and many others, the names of which are nearly 
forgotten now ; ana lastly, in later times brought 
over by the Jesuits, the passion-flower. 

This sketch would be incoinnlete without some 
notice of good Bishop Hugh, the gentleness 
and beauty of whoso character are displayed in 
many a legend; and yet beiteatli that kind 
face and those winning wonls there lay an 
indomitable will, fearless alike in rebuking cour- 
tier or king. There is a story told of the 
issue of a quarrel with King Eichard, which 
illustrates one of the many victories gained by 


Hugh through his geiijle pertinupity. ‘Hugh 
opposed the raising of a subvention for the prose- 
cution of war in Franco, when .demanded by tho 
king. Ho refused t& have it levied in his diocese. 
Coeur-dc-Lion was furious when he heard of this, 
and sent some men to Lincoln to arrest and eject 
the Bishop. Hugh had all the bells rung os 
they arrived, and llicy were solemnly excommuni- 
cated. When Eichard came to England, Hugh 
wont to meet him. The king was angry with the 
Bishop, and refused at first, though he at length 
consented, to salute him. 

“If all the Bishops in my realm were like that 
man,” said Eichard when he left, “ kings and princes 
would be powerless against tlicm.” ' 

Hugh’s name still lives in his glorious choir and 
transept, one of the flnest exam])le3 of mediaeval 
art in England, and a work cliaractcristic of tho 
completeness of his own life. Every detail, 
every ornament is exquisitely wrought, whether 
concealed or in full view. It seems to have been 
— as doubtless it was — a labour of love* Like 
St Gutlilac too, he taught the wild-birds of tho 
Fen to trust him. He had one special favourite, a 
swan, which accompanied him whenever he walked 
by his moat. AVlicn breeding-time drew near in 
early spring, the swan flew olf to its native reed- 
beds ; and its master lived secluded during the 
Lenten fast. Then, as the long summer days 
approached, tho bird returned; and the people 
regarded its reappearance, in that superstitious 
age, as a sign that their Bishop too would be 
&nong them soon. 

With Hugh, the last but not the least worthy 
of mediicval heroes, we close our sketcL 
These heroes form a glorious roll — saints and 
warriors, priests and builders, and all tho name- 
less noble ones whose toil gave life and beauty 
to those old pestilential swamps — Guthlac aud 
Etheldreda, Ulfcytel and Brightnoth — llcreward, 
the darling of the Fenmcn"; and Hugh, whose 
gentle love touched their wild lives with a softer 
light. All, though diflerent may have been their 
callings, have left some memory of their work 
behind. It may be in the long rolling corn-lands 
of to-day ; it may be in the gvay-towered minrler, 
or in the poet’s and historian’s page. 

THE FORTUNES OP BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

BY JOHN B. HARWOOD. 

CHAPTER XIII,— MR BTUDGE. 

At this period, the stately business premises of 
Messrs Groby, Sleather,. and Studge, in West- 
minster, should, if localities have a memory, have 
come to know Bertram Oakley pretty well, so 
frequent were the young man’s visits to the place 
which he had hoped to enter as of right, and with 
the promise of on assured future. Tliose hopes 
had been blighted by his benefactor’s sudden 
death; but still Bertram strove to gain an audience 
of one of tliB partners in this great firm, well 
knowing, even after his briqf experience of that 
roaring London world where every face is hard- 
ened, and every door closed against an unvouclied- 
for fellow-creature, the value of an introduction. 
An articled pupil, of course he could no more 
aspire to be, now that the premium could not be 
forthcoming, than he could have dreamed of 
wearing the gold and scarlet of an oilicer in Her 
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Majesty’s Grards ; lint li** y«t to obtain 

some employment wliicli should serve to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

Alas ! Bertram was not tlfe first, by some thou- 
sands, of those Avlio Iiave learned tlie bitterness of 
hope deferred iu a j^reat man’s antechamber, be 
that waitiiipj-room that of Prince or Minister, or of 
any potentate;, finaiirial or political. Surly porters 
growled at liiin in inastilf fashion ; pert underlings 
snubbed or twith'd him, according to the mood 
of the moment. Eager hien of business elbowed 
him roughly as they went past ; and minor satel- 
lites of tJrohy, Slcather, and Studge, with whom 
his importunity sometimes procured for him the 
chance of a word or t\vo, were as obscure as the 
Delphic Oracle as to liis prospects of being 
admitted into the presence of a mcuihcr of tlie 
engineering firm. But Davis an<l Brooks, good 
fellows to the backbone, would linger wlicn they 
dared, to speak a word of friendly encouragement 
to the clever lad whom they had recognised as a 
promifiing recruit to tlicir own privileged ranks, 
and often pledged themselves, in a timid way, to 
‘speak a word,’ when the dreaded and tyrannous 
Studge ■should he in a good humour. But appa- 
rently such glimpses of serene temper on the part 
of the energetic Studge Avere, like pnivcrbial 
angels’ visits ; or, possibly, llie hearts of Bertram’s | 
sympathetic friends failed them when the Avoid 
Bliould he spoken, for the Aveary Availing seemed 
to have no end to it. No Aviilteii application, 
no verbal request, seemed to produce the slightest 
result ; and Bertram began to envy the very 
crossing-SAveeper avIio plied a broom before the 
door, and Avho, at anjTate, niatje a living by 
his own abject industry. Tt was almost Avitli 
incredulity, yet Avith a sudden bound of the heart 
and tingling of the pulse, that Bertram found liiin- 
self one day accosted by a huriieil messenger Avitli 
the Avords : ‘ Mr Sludge Avill see you. Look sliarp ! 
This Avay ! ’ 

Up some stairs, doAvn some stairs, along cor- 
ridors, past obtrusive lire-buckcts garish Avitli 
paint, past acoustic tubes, through the midst of 
jostling people of various nationality, Bertram AA’as 
whisked, huddled, hustled into a recess, and in 
front of a door. Loud voices— or, more correctly, 
one loud voice, resounded from Avithiu, contrasting 
with the subdued tones of several voices that Avere 
not loud at all, but meekly assentive or mildly 
icmonstranl. 

‘ He ’s there,’ said the perennially panting mes- 
Bcngcr, jerking his thuiuh toAvards the door. 

* Who '? ’ asked Bertram. 

*Mr Studge,’ answered the messenger drily, 
as he tapped Avith deferential knuckles at the 
door. 

* Come in ! ’ baAvled the Stentor on the other 
eidc ; and then went on to shout, as Partliians 
plied a flying enemy with their arroAA's : ‘ Young 
fools— fools, I say!’ os one door opened, and 
another which bore above it, in black letters, the 
words ‘ Pupils’ Room,* was slowly closed. The 
messenger peeped in, muttered some slipshod sort 
of announcement, thrust Bertram into the room— 
a mere closet of a. place, papered with maps and 
honeycombed with cupboards— and retired. 

‘Name — Oakley, hey? And what,*younj; shaver, 
d’ye want of us ?’ inquired Mr Studge, with pug- 
nacious vehemence of address. 

‘Work,’ imswered Bertram simply. 


Something in the ansAver, or in the hearing and 
lone of the answerer, seemed to impress Mr Studge, 
wlio stood still — he had been fidgeting about the 
rnom— and looked at Bertram Aidth the expression 
of a bellicose bull disturbed in a meadow, and 
who has not quite made ii]) his mind Avliethcr or 
not to toss the intruder on his pastures. 

‘ You’re a queer sort, my chap,’ said ^Ir Studge, 
iu his native Shropshire accent. 

Bertram, had it been in his nature to make a 
port and trite reidy, might have retorted Avith 
efl’oet. Mr Studge himself emplialically deserved 
to he styled a queer sort. It AA'as only on the 
itonuil principle of the division of labour that 
so rough a diamond ns Samuel Studge came to 
figure iu the same setting Avith his bland partners, 
tlie goKl-conipolling Sir .foaliiia Groby and the oily 
Sleatlicr. It AA'as a cardinal article of faith among 
the subordinates of the AV'(?altIiy firm that Studge, 
the terrible, had been a navvy. But there was 
exaggeration here. Mr Sludge, the son of a decent 
farmer near the Wrekin, had never been a navA^ 3 ^ 
A ganger, or sub-contractor on the raihvay, he liad 
been, and, since then, overseer on a Demerara 
sugar estate, and owner of a cotton plantation in 
Fiji, after Avliich there had come the great pro- 
motion of his life. But his manners were not 
miicli sofLoiKHl since bis curliest days of driving 
hiimaii beings. 

‘ V'ou’ie the young un, Dr— Avhat’s his name / 
— Denham brought here, to be one of our hard 
bargains, hey V said Mr Studge, surveying Bertram 
Avitli a tlisparaging scrutiny. ‘But ihat^s at an 
end, my hoy, as you can guess, Avhen Die cash is 
not ready.’ 

Bertram bent his head in sad acknowledgment 
of the fact. ‘ Var all that, sir,’ he. said, ‘1 would 
serve you faithfully, if you avouUI let me, in any 
work you ileemcd me (it for.’ 

‘Gan j'oii swing a ]»ick?' asked Mr Studge 
jceriiigly, as he stuck liis two broad thumbs into 
the armholes of his waistcoat, and brought his 
re.slless blue eyes to bear on Berfram’s Avell-knit 
hut not fully developed ligurc. 

* I could "try, if necessary,* ansAvered the young 
man, Ic.ss disconcerted than Mr Sludge had 
lio])ed. 

In ])crson, no Iavo men coiiLl Avell liave been 
more unlike. Mr Studge AA'as a short, thickset 
man, blulf and bullying, Avith quick blue eyes 
that never rested long on the same spot, fair hair 
that Avas getting thin, and a beard but slightly 
flecked Avith gray. He Avas very strong, shreiA^l, 
and bold, impudent too ; and it was said of him 
that nobody ever kncAV heller how to get the last 
ounce of labour put of man or liorse under his 
orders. Bertram, as avc knoAV, was tall and dark 
and hand.soine of feature, with a frank face, and a 
bearing that Avas naturally gentle. 

‘You’re a queer one, my lad. Mustn’t ivaste 
my time, though. Time’s cash! What d'ye 
kiioAv V demanded Mr Sludge. 

TJie question thus abruptly put Avas one Avhicli 
many a one of uft, far better educated than Avas 
this self-taught lad, might have found perplexing. 
Bertram, however, was too straightforward of soul 
and purpose to be disconcerted, and in a few 
simple words he revealed to the civil-engineer the 
modest extent of his attainments. 

‘ Umph I ’ grumbled Mr Studge, as with a blunt 
pencil he su^e jottings in a bulky pocket-book. 
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‘ Soon told ! A bit of PVericb, and a bit of German, 
Tcadin", writings, Arithmetic, and a sniatterinj' of 
inatlunnatica ami mechanics and so forth, ATiiiii’t 
much, my chap/ 

‘ Indeed, sir, it is not,’ an.swercd Bertram sadly, 
but pronii)tly and with perfect frankness, whereat 
^Ir Stiid^^^ stared at liim af'ain. 

‘ Don’t you suppose, niy shaver,’ said Mr Stud'^e, 
puffin" out his chubby cheeks so as to boar an 
odd resemblance to a tombstone cherub that by 
some whim of the stone-cutter had been deiuctetl 
with a beard and a billycock hat— ‘ don’t you sup- 
pose that wo can go out into the labour luarkel — 
or just beckon, avc haven’t need to go — to iind 
scores who are practised hands at wliat you merely 
dabble in, and can do well wiiat you can do in a 
Bo-Ro stylo, hoy i ’ ! 

Bertram had not a doiiht of the circumstance, 
and lie said so, honestly enough, but his hopes 
sank to zero. Had he known the world bettor 
than at his age was possible, ho would have seoii 
that the very duration of the interview was a 
favourable sign, and tliat Air Stiidgo eyed him j 
with the eye.s of an iiiteiirling imrchaser who clis- | 
])arag(*.s because be inoaiia to buy — if only be can 
buy cheap. 

‘What’s your figure H doinaiidcd, or rather 
snapped Afr Studge, with slarlliiig sudilemies.s. 

‘ Don’t 5’0ii understaud, young man # How mueli 
a week d’ye expect on Saturday niglits, hey P 

Bertram was guile willing to leave the lixing of 
his salary to Air Sludge himself. 

‘Oh, all right then I’ll ]uit your name down 
among the extra hands, ami imv by rc&ults — by 
the piece, you know,’ explained his future em- 
ployer. ‘ Here’s your first job,’ he added, undoing 
a huge portfolio, and taking out a bundle of plans, 
skclclies, and manuscript, all in the rough, and 
tied together with black tape. ‘You can draw, 
you say, ami write, T know. Copy tluMe, as neat I 
and as guick as you’re able, only don’t scamp 
your work. You c.m bi'ing ’em when done to 
Air Tomkins, liooiii K next door but one, on Ibis 
lliglit. lie’ll give you au order for the pay 
otlice.’ 

Bertram saw that he wa^ cxjrccted to go, yet he 
ventured on a mild imjniry ns to the lu'obable 
amount of remuneration in prospect. 

‘Oh, well,* returned Air Stmlge impatiently, 
and rattling the half-crowns in his pocket, ‘you 
mustn’t look to keep a coach-and-six, nor yet live 
on turtle and venison, on what you’ll get out of 
us. But it depends on yourself, 1 reckon, whether 
it’s ten shillings, or twelve, or fifteen you pouch 
at the week’s einl. And we ’ll keep our eye upon 
you, if you l)chave yourself, in case something 
better turns up, one of these ’days. Is it worth 
your while, that’s the question ?’ 

It um worth Bertrams wdiile ; and warmly, and 
wdth kindling cheeks and brightened eyes, he 
thanked Air Studge for his preference. 

‘That’ll do— leave your address with Tomkins, 
Boom E!’ was the civil-engineer’s not over- 
graciouB rejoinder; and Bertram fbund himself 
outside the study door, and trudging along the 
passage, with the papers with which he liad been 
intrusted tucked under his arm, and a liglitcr heart 
liy far than he had felt since the sad day of the 
good doctor’s death. Already his foot, so he felt, 
was planted on the first round of the proverbial 
ladder; while above him, at an awful distance 


it is true, but still to be scaled, rose iip the glitter- 
ing pinnacles and golden lllittlcmftnt.s*of Fortumi’s 
citadel. Nor were his hopes wholly selfish. 
There were others,* liis bcnefiictdr’s family, to 
whom he hoped ere so very* long- for youth is 
pardonably sanguine — to repay thci debt of grati- 
tude that he owed to their dead father. 

‘»Stmlgc is a brute— between ourselves— and a 
driver, ami a grinder,’ exclaimed good-natured 
young Air Brooks the pupil, who waylaid I’crtram# 
oil hi.s outward course, wind extracted from him 
the jiarticulars of his recent interview. ‘He has 
ground you down, Oakley, pretty sharply, as to 
terms. J>ut he r/o's take a fancy, now and then, 
and puts a man into a berth where he can earn 
living wage.R, anyhow. I'm glad, old fellow, you 
arc coming to our “shop,'’ after all.* i 

AIOXKEYS AT F R E E T) O Al. 

TifE manners and customs of monkeys arc too 
commonly judged from those of tlndr kind retained 
ill coniinement. Imprisonment in one caSc may 
break the Ri-drit of the creature, ami cau.'^c a natu- 
rally haughty temperament to bec'iiiic gulkv or 
iiioro‘:c ; and in another instance may call Ibrllb 
vices or engender bad habits that iii a state of 
liluM-ty would not have been coiitrai ted. Nor 
can tlierc be a gnniter fillacy than to deduce laws, 
and ap]dy them to the wdiule race, from observa- 
tion.s lounded upon the actions of isolated indi- 
viduals. Alonkeys are. as dilfercnt in their cliar- 
atteis and dispositions .as men theiiitolves, each 
one posse.‘?sing its own idiosyncrasies ; and in tlieir 
iiatiirul condition are often ([iiite unlike what they 
are in conlimflnent. To do justice to this inte- 
resling tribe of cn*atur(‘s, we ])ropo=e to trace the 
career of a monkey living in a stale of freedom, 
from its birth to ila actual burial, by a scries of 
illii.strativc anecdotes and observations derived 
from acknowledged authorities. 

Aloiikc3's arc born in almost as helidess a con- 
dition as arc human being.'*. For the iir!>t fortnight 
after birth, they pa.ss their time in bciitg nursed, 
ill sleexiing, ami looking about them. During the 
whole of this time, the care and attention of the 
mother aro most exemplary; the slightest sound 
or movement excites her immediate notice ; and 
with her baby in lier arms, she skilfully cvatles 
any approaching danger by the most adroit 
manoeuvres. At the end of the first fortnight, 
the little one begins to get about by itself, but 
always under its mother’s watchful care. She 
frequently attempts to teach it to do for itself; 
but never forgets her solicitude for its safety, and 
at the earliest iutimatiim of danger, seizes it in 
her arms and seeks a place of re l uge. 

When about six weeks old, the baby begins to 
need more substantial nutriment than milk, and 
is taught to provide for itself. Its jiowers are 
speedily developed ; and in a few weeks its agility 
is most surprising. The mother’s fondness for her 
uflf&priug coniinuea ; she devotes all her care to 
its comfort and education; and should it meet 
with au untimely end, her grief is so intense as 
frequently to cause her own death. ‘The care 
which the females bestow upon their ollt-prini?,’ 
says Duvancel, ‘is so tender and even reliiicd, 
that one would be almost tcmpteil to attribute the 
sentiment to a rational rather than au instinctive 
process. It is a curious and interesting spectacle, 
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whicli a little precaution lias someliines enabled 
me to witness, to see chcso females carry their 
young to the river, wash llieir faces in spite of 
their childish outcries, ami alt'^i^cthcr bestow upon 
their cleanliness a lime and atlcntion that in 
many cases the cliildivii of oiir own species might 
well envy. The IVI;ila>s imlced related a fact to 
me, which I doubted at first, but which I believe 
to be in a great nieiisure conlirnmd by my own 
Bubsequent obser vat ions : it is, that the young sia- 
vmngs, wbilot yt!t too weak to go alone, are always 
carried by individuals of their own sex; by 
their fathej'S if they arc males, by their mollicra if 
females.’ Sf. d’Osbonville states that the parents 
exercise their ])arcnlal authority ovi^r their children 
in a sort of judicial and strictly impartial form. 
‘The young ones were seen to sport and gambol 
with one another in the preseuco of their mother, 
who sat ready to give judgment, and punish 
misdemeanours. When any one was fouiul guilty 
of foul-play or malicious conduct towards another 
of the family, the parent interfered hy seizing tlic 
young ciiminal by the tail, which she held fast 
with one of her paws till she boxed bis ears with 
the other,’ 

• In dealing with the progress of education among 
monkeys, Forbes, in bis Oriental Memoirs^ remarks 
that they have often diverted him with Ulieir 
parental aflection for their young oU’spring, by 
teaching them to select food, to exert ihcnisclves 
in jumping from bough to bough, and then in 
taking more extensive leaps from tree to tree; 
encouraging them by caresses when timoroui^ 
and menacing and even beating them when 
refractory, Knowing by instinct the malignity 
of tho snakes, they are most vigilant in their 
destruction; they seize tlieiu when asleep by 
tho neck, and riiiining to the nearest llat stone, 
grind the head by a strong friction on the sur- 
face, frequently looking at it and grinning at their 
progress. When couviticcd that the venomous 
fangs are destroyed, they toss the reptile to their 
young ones to play with.’ 

In the cUse of the approach of human enemies, 
an alarm is given by one of the tribe that 
danger is at hand. In an instant the youngster 
springa on to its mother's body, and gra8])s 
to cite Mr Garrait’s Marvels of Imtincty 
‘with such tenacity, that no jerk can possibly 
loosen its hold ; for the female parent, notwith- 
standing her burden, makes her usual and often 
surprising leaps of twenty or thirty feet from 
branch to branch and from tree to tree, without 
finding it necessary to give any assistance to her 
offspring by way of supporting it upon her own 
body. The little one holds fast, quite fearless of 
a fall, and doubtless without knowing anything 
as to the cause of its being carried off in such a 
^ty manner, or as to the consequences of in- 
security or of a tumble.' Should the mother lose 
her life in protecting her young one, the latter 
has been known to be adopted and carefully 
gnazded by other monkeys both malp and female. 
Bescued from its dangerous position, the little 
orphan is carried off t>y the tribe. Its educational 
and other wants are carefully looked to, the male 
and ftoale adopters taking their turn (dtemately, 
handing tiie little creature from one to the other 
as occasion or convenience requires. 

A few mont^ mav be supposed to have elapsed, 
when tribe to wnich the little orphan belong 


is once more attacked by human foes, vrlio on 
this occasion are in considerable numbers and 
accompanied by dogs. These canine auxiliaries 
are sent in pursuit of the monkeys; but are 
met Avilh such a gallant resistance, that they 
retreat in confusion. ‘ These are again encouraged 
to tlie attack,’ sa^^a Brelmi in his Thicrkhcn; ‘but 
by this time nil tlio baboons had rcasceuded 
the lieiglits excepting a young one about six 
monlbs obi, who, loudly calling for aid, climbed 
on a block of i-ock, and was surrounded by the 
dogs. Noav, one of the largest males, a true liero, j 
came down again from the mountain, slowly went | 
to iiic young one, coaxed him, and triumphantly | 
led him away — the dogs being too much astonished 
to make an attack.’ Other instances arc given of 
the readiness of the older monkeys to help the 
young. A little one was seized one day by j 
an eagle ; but, says IJrchm, ‘ it saved itself from | 
being carried olF at once by clinging to a branch. | 
It cried loudly for .assistance; upon which the j 
other members of tlic troop, Avith much uproar, 
rushed to the rescue, surrounded the eagle, and 
pulled out so many of his feathers, that he no 
longer thought of his prey, but only liOAV to 
escape.’ 

According to numerous accounts, the larger 
species of monkeys, in their native forests, con- 
struct huts for themselves and families nearly 
similar in form to those of certain Africans; 
or else they take possession of those abandoned 
by Ibc natives. They also make beds of leaves ; 
but, according to some accounts, these are only 
for tlie femrdes and young, the males sleeping 
outside. It is asserted that these Arrican monkeys 
maintain anumg iliein selves a republican form of 
government, in Avliicli the strictest order and 
subordination are enforced. When they travel 
from place to place, they are under tho command 
of particular chieftains, Avhich are always the 
oldest and most powerful of the tribe, aud main- 
tain a severe kind of discipline upon the march. 
The females, Avhcii they have but one child, carry 
it in front of them ; but should there happen to 
be twins, one of them is mounted upon its 
mother’s back. During the march, the females 
and young always travel iu the centre ; a troop of 
the old males leading the van, and another bring- 
ing up the rear of the party, llcmprich and 
Ehrenbcrg, speaking of such troops of migrating 
monkeys, remark that ‘they did not appear to 
pay the slightest attention to the Qall^ and 
Abyssmians; but when tho European travellers 
apijroachcd, whom they probably mistrusted from 
the appearance of their firearms, tlie old moles 
abandoned their station in tho rear, and placed 
themselves between the troop and the travellers ; 
so that it Avas found extremely difficult to procure 
specimens of cither the females or young. When 
they first observed tho travellers approaching, they 
all stood erect, for tho purpose of examining 
them. The old males, having driven away the 
females and young animols, remained in this posi- 
iiou till the near approach of the party compelled 
them also to retire, when the whole troop scam- 
pered up the sides of the mountains, making thorn 
resound with their shzUI clamour.' But travel- 
leis in search of ‘specimens' do not alwavs get 
off so easily. Brehm relates how when ho formed 
one of the Duke of Cobutg-Qotha’s party, they 
attacked a troop of baboons in the pass of Mena% 
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but were utterly routed and put to flight, altliougli lakes the highest place pn a tree,, and makes a 
provided with firearms ; and in many instances, signal with his hand to the rest to sit round, in 
where the men liave been unarmed, or unable to order to hearken. As soon as lie sees them placed, 
get these defenders of their native fastnesses he begins his discourse with .so loud a voice, and 
within range, they have paid the penalty of their yet in a manner so precipitate, that to hear him at 
attack by flullering severe wounds, and even death, a distance, one would think the whole company 
from the stones and other articles flung at them, were crying out at the same time ; liowever, during 
In the neighbourhood of inhabited localities, that time one only is speaking, and all the* rest 
monkeys turn the tables on their human foes by observe the most profound silence. When this is 
also seeking for ‘ specimens,’ but of fruit and done, he iiuikes a sign with the band for the reSt 
grain only. ‘ Where they are likely to meet to reidy ; and at that? instant they raise their 
with resistance,’ we are told, ‘ their predatory expe- voices together, until, by another signal of the 
ditions are usually made during the night; but hand, they are enjoined silence. This they as 
where the thinness of the population and the want readily obey ; till at hist the whole assembly break 
of firearms place them on some degree of equality up.’ What the nature of Ibis discourse is not 
with the inhabitants, they make their forays in knowing the speaker’s language, we have no means 
the open day, and dispute v»'ith the husbandman of ascertaining. Whether he expounds the laws of 
the fruits of his labour.' the community, or preaches morality to his hearers, 

When they arc engaged upon any very daring cannot even be guessed at ; but it may he noted 
raid, monkeys place sonlinols upon the neigh- j that in many manners and customs, some tribes 
boiiring trees and Iieights, to give them timely ; of monkeys arc far better behaved, according to 
warning of approaching danger ; and filiould they j European ideas, than many tribes of men. ^inong 
bo surprised through any fault of these sen- I the higher types of monkeys, domestic morality 
lincls, the luckless individual is either severely | appears to he well preserved. ‘Several kind-!,’ says 
punislied, or in some cases, it is declared, is put Jlarwin, ‘are strictly monogamous, and •associate 
to death for hio neglect of the public safety, all the year round with their wives;’ and this 
According to some accounts, these raiders will same authority quotes the anecdote of an intelli- 
Ibrm a long chain, extending fi-om the field or gent Kandyan chief, of course a polygamist, who 
garden they are plundering, towards their own ‘ was perfectly scandalised at the utter barbarian- 
l»lacc of abode ; and toss the fruits of their robbery ism of living with only one wife, and never parting 
from one to the other, till collected together anil 1 until separated by death. “It was,” he cynically 
dej)ositcd in a place of safet}’. Ly this co-operalive observed, “just like the Wauderoo monkeys.”’ 
pystcni they are enabled to carry oli* a much larger * Although each family lives separate, it aj)pears 
booty than they could if each one only took sulU- to be on social terms with the other families of llie 
cient for himeolt^ When leaving the scene of tribe ; and wl\^*ti tlioy remove their habitations, all 
tlieir plunder, however, each lakes ofl^willi him as travel together in large bands. Let suppose 
much as he can carry. Fruit and eggs are their that the little orphan previously mentioned, now 
chief food ; in a state of nature, it is believed, they grown up and become one of tlie leadci's of the 
will not touch the flesh of warm-hloodcd animals; tribe, has taken unto himself a wife from among 
nor in a state of cjqDtivity, unless cooked. the most .attractive females of his species. Let us 

Some monkeys are pre-eminently a silvan race, suppose that they are a happy couple, living in 
and never abandon their native forests. ‘Each the social freeilom of tlieir native wood, and 
tribe or family has its own particular district, into j knowing nothing of the doings of the outer 
whicli individuals of other tribes or species arc world, when suddenly a parly of ' travellers 
never allowed to intrude*, the whole community appear upon the scene, and ruthlessly despatch 
uniting promptly to njpcl any aggression of this the young bride. Tlie sequel, to quote Forbes 
nature, either upon their territory or their indi- in his Oriental MemoirSf was as follows : ^ On 
vidual rights. TJiey are highly gregarious, never a shooting-party, one of my friends killed a 
leave the recesses of the forest, generally take up female monkey, and carried it to his tent, which 
their quarters in the vicinity of a running stream, was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, 
and seldom approach the habitations of men. It w'ho made a great noise, and in a menacing 
is this spirit of union and mutual defence which posture advanced towards it. On his presenting 
prompts the monkeys to collect round travellers, Iiis fowling-piece, they retreated ; but one stood 
and by their chattering, grimaces, and every other his ground, chattering and menacing in a fiiri- 
means in their power, endeavour to prevent them ous inaniicr. He at length came dose to the 
from intruding into the little territory which they tent door, and finding that his thrcatciiings were 
regard as tlieir especial property.’ Sometimes, of no avail, began a lamentable moaning, and 
indeed, regular pitched battles take place between by every expression of grief and supplic.ition 
two tribes, such as those between the Celadas and seemed to beg the body of the deceased. On this 
the Hamadryads described by Scliimper, the well- it was given to him. He took it up in his arms, 
known traveller, when sticks and stones are freely eagerly pressed it to his bosom, and carried it olf 
used. Most monkey tribes, however, appear quite in a sort of triumph to his expecting companions, 
satisfied if permitted to remain in peaceable poa- The artless behaviour of this poor animal wTought 
session of their own localities, there to carry on so powerfully on the sportsmen, that they resolved 
their customary occupations. Some idea of their never more to level a gun at one of the monkey 
mode of life may bo gleaned from such scenes as tribe.’ 

those portrayed by Margrave, in bis account of a According to their custom of carrying away their 
species Bufibn termed ouarines, * Every day, both dead and wounded, it may be presumed that our 
morning and evening,’ says the traveller, ‘they hero bore off his murdered bride and buried her, 
assemble in the woods to receive instruction, in accordance with the habits of his tribe, beneath 
When all come together, one among the number a catm of leaves. These creatures, as we know. 
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feel the most iijjLensc and ovcrpoworiii" sorrow for 
their deceased, and somelliin^' closely iipproachiii^ 
to human intelligence mingles with their sense of 
the ravages of death. 

DUST TO DUST. 

‘ I DO wish William were come ; surely he ought 
to be hero before this. -What is the time, Aunt 
Betsy ? ' ^ 

‘Never mind the time, dear; your husband 
will bo here soon ; you may depend upon it, lie 
will not stay away a minute longer than he can 
help. But they are always busy when putting on 
a new mine ; you can never tell what may turn 
up to keep the men overtime.’ 

‘ Yes ; I know that. But he ought to have been 
lioine at six o’clock, and I am sure it is a lot past 
that I do wish he were conic ; and I am so weak ;* 
and as she spoke thus, Mrs rollarrack could not 
restrain the tears which soon fdlcd her eyes. 

‘Now, don’t give way so, there’s a dear,’ said 
Aunt Betsy. ‘Think of your child. What a mercy 
it is that the little thing is sound and strong, and 
that you have got through your trouble so nicely. 
How proud William will be when he conics home, 
to find himself the father of a line boy ! * 

A glow of motherly pride lighted up the young 
mother’s face as she thought of the pleasure her 
husband would feel on taking his lirst-born in liis i 
arms, and she looked down on the babe, that lay 
safe by her side. 

William and Mary Pollarrack were a young 
married couple; he, a strong active miner of 
tiventy-foiir, skilful about pit-work ; she, a farmer’s 
daughter barely tvrenty, as pretty a girl as could 
he seen in the west of Cornwall. Ilcrs was not 
a delicate beauty, but that strong healthy sweet- 
ness peculiar to a simple country girl. Though 
they had been engaged for three or four years, 
they did not cease to be lovers after marriage ; 
tlieir wedded life, wdiich was now of some twelve 
months’ duration, had been a continuation of their 
courtship. Theirs w’as a true union— a union of 
kindred spirits.* The arrival of their first baby 
bad been looked forward to with some anxiety by 
William ; but in the morning of the day in which 
the event took place, he had gone to his work at a 
tin mine called Wheal Splendour, satisfied that his 
wife would be taken cere of by his father’s sister. 
Aunt Betsy, who came to them the night before, 
to stay a few days. 

Wheal Splendour bad recently been restarted, 
or rather a Compan^r had been formed to rework 
it It was an old mine, near C— — , that hod lain 
idle for thirty years. The en^ne-shaft was down 
eighty fathoms below the adit, which was forty 
fathoms from surface. A band of men, of whom 
William Pollamck was one, were enga^d clear- 
ing and securing this shaft ; and at this time they 
were about half-way down to the adit. 

But to return to the young mother. Aunt 
Betsy’s adyice was acted upon with good effect 
Maiy did think of her child ; wondered all sort^ 
of things about it ; whom it wohld be like ; 
whether it would fcg dark for fair; what they 
ahoold call it after attj for William had always 


said if they had a son, ho should like it to be 
called John after his father ; whilst Mary herself 
thought there was no name like William for a 
boy; and then she remembered one occasion, 
when the subject was up between them, how her 
husband had laughingly said: ‘All Williams are 
I not alike ; you must not think if we had a son 
called William, he would grow up as fine a man 
as his lather ; ' and how she had answered ; ‘ I 
don’t know that ; I suppose there arc men as fine 
as you in the world— ah ! and a deal liner too, for 
that part of it, inilceil.’ They had had other 
quiet jokes and word-play ; and Mary went 
through many of tlieiu over again as she lay still 
I in bed, and thus a good half-hour went by without 
a sound escaping her ; while Aunt Betsy, dear 
old soul, of great experience in cases of this 
desf‘rii>tion, wisely forbore to disturb her, and sat 
by the bedside without speaking a word, xiutting 
ill jirnclice her oft-repcalcd injunction to ‘ let 
well be.’ 

It was a beautiful evening, early in August ; 
the sun had set, but the crimson clouds in the 
west rellectcd his glory through the window of 
the room. The old-fashioned clock down-stairs 
struck eight in uioasurcd tones. The sound roused 
Mary from her reverie ; she turned and looked at 
Aunt Betsy, and was just goin'j to speak, when 
they heard some one outside the front-door. 

‘There; ho has come at last!’ Aunt Betsy 
exclaimed. 

‘No; it’s somo one knocking at the door. I 
tmst nothing is the matter. Hun down and see 
who it is,’ said ^lary. 

And Betsy did as she was bid, prudently shut- 
ting the bedroom door after her. On oi)eiiing the 
front-door, she saw, to her surprise, not one, but 
four men waiting admittance, the foremost of 
whom, a respectably dressed man, inquired if 
]\[rs Pollarrack was at homo. 

‘ Ves, sir ; but she cannot see you just now. 
Will you conic inside and sit down a minute 1 
The fact is, sir, Mrs Pollarrack has.got a baby ; anil 
a fine boy it is,’ said Aunt Betsy, as she dusted a 
chair with her apron. 

‘Heaven help her, poor thing!’ exclaimed the 
I stranger. 

‘ Good gracious, whatever is the matter ? ’ asked 
Aunt Betsy. 

But for a few moments, no one answered her ; 
and she felt a giddy sensation creep over her aa 
the other three men glanced significantly at one 
another. 

At length the one who first addressed her began 
again, with an evident cllbrt to keep calm : ‘ My 
name is Captain Woodly ; 1 am agent at Wheal 
Splendour. Mrs Pollarrack’s husband worked 
there.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Aunt Betsy, leaning against the 


‘ Poor William !’ resumed the Captain ; ‘I would 
not have had it happen for a hundred pounds. 
The men were just leaving work ; his comrades 
had already climbed by the chain to the sollar or 
upper gallery, where the loddei-ioad commenced, 
when they heard a noise below ; it was a run in the 
shaft. The planks on which they had been stand- 
ing had fallen away with Pollarrack. They shouted 
down ; but there was no response ; and as the ground 
was constantly breaking away from the sides, they 
saw the necessity of getting up as quickly as 
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tliey could. It was fortunate tliey started when 
they did, for before they reached the surface, the 
run became general, and the bottom sollar and 
lailder were carried away.* 

‘ AVhatevcr shall we do ! * cried Aunt Betsy. 
‘Is there any chance that William i;? not killed!* 
‘None, Tin afraid,* the Captain replied. ‘When 
the run liad stopped, and we thought it safe for a | 
man to descend, we let one down in a kibble ; 
but he could not go far. The shaft is choked for ' 
several fatlioms ; some timber must have lodged ^ 
across the shaft, and tlie stulf accumulated over 
it. Now, the chances are a hundred to one 
against the poor fellow’s having fallen into the adit 
plat, and that too without lioing killed ; he is 
mor(‘, likely to have fallen into tlie water in the 
shaft. L fear it will take weeks to clear the shaft 
and get down to him.* | 

Just then, they heard Mrs Pollarrack knocking 
with a chair against the door in the room above. | 
‘The poor darling,* sobbed Aunt Betsy ; ‘I must , 
go to her. And what can I say to her i* ; 

‘ Is anything the matter, Aunt Betsy I Who arc | 
those people down -stairs, and wliy isn’t William 
come?* 

‘Hush, dear; don't be disaiipointed ; AVilliam 
is not coming home to-night.* 

‘Oh! niu/ did he go away at this time/* saitl 
"Mary reproachfully. 

*ile did not know you were so soon to have 
bahy ; and besides, he was obliged to go wlnire his 
master sent him. But come now ; try and sleep 
a bit, there 's a dear,* was the reply. 

Mary answered with a sigh. The thought of 
seeing her husband in the morning \/rought com- 
fort, and she fell into a pleasant sleep. 

The next morning, a great mimlier of visitors 
came to the house. Aunt Betsy, however, was 
up early, and tlioughtfully engaged a neighbour 
to intercept them in the garden, that the noise 
might not arouse unpleasant surmises in Mary’s 
mind. Captain AV'^oodly called again at the same 
time as the doctor and the clergyman. Aunt 
Betsy consulted with them as to what she should | 
tell the patient. The doctor said that if the sad | 
intelligence were conveyed to her in her present 
condition, the consequences would probably be 
fatal, adding : ‘ She will know it soou enough,* 

The Captain informed the party that lie had 
received orders from London that moniing to stop 
the mine ; that as it was the general opinion tliat 
William must have been killed by tbo fall or , 
drowned in the shaft, be did not think the adven- < 
turers would attempt to recover the body, espe- 1 
cially as weeks must elapse before they could get ! 
down to the adit. The only thing lie could think 
of was to recommend the Company to offer a 
substantial sum by way of compensation to the 
widow. 

‘ I will try to keep her quiet ; hut it will be a 
hard job,* said Aunt Betsy. * She will be asking 
all sorts of questions; and how to conceal the 
truth, I don’t know. 1 could not think of telling 
her a downright lie about it.* 

Aunt Betsv was right in her conjecture. It was 
no easy task to induce Mrs Pollarrack to rest 
satisfied. Every few minutes she would restlessly 
inquire if William hod returned yet; and she 
would want to know where he was sent^ and on 
what business. 
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‘Aly dear,* Aunt Betsy would reply, * I cun not 
tell you more than 1 have»told you already. Your 
husband has gone on a journey ; nothing is said 
as to when he will rgtnrn.* 

As time wore on, the difficulty of pacifying 
the young mother increased. The su'^peiise and 
anxiety told upon her seriously. The doctor, 
who was unremitting in liis .attendance, visiting 
her two or three times a day, told Aunt lictsy 
she was in a critical state. The brain was ovej;- 
laxed, and there were ^ ilangerous symptoms of 
fever. 

The third night after llie accident, Aunt Betsy 
was keeping watcli by Mary’s bedside. The tallow 
candle was giving a dim light, its long wick not 
having been siuilfed for some minutes ; for Aunt 
Bet'^y had put on her spectacles to read a few 
verses, which exe.rcise at siicii jui unusual hour 
caused her to feel drowsy ; and unconsciously 
letting tlic Bible sink gently in her lap, she closed 
her ej’es. But she was in)t pennitted to sleep 
long. Suddenly tlie invalid awoke, and sat holt 
upright in bed ; a wild light was in her ey^s. 

‘ Aunt Betsy, Aunt Betsy !* she cried, ‘ T ’vo 
been dreaming about William. But look ! tln-rc 
he is. Don’t you s(‘e him sitting in thM chair/ 
See I he is covered with blood ! He is liiriiing his 
head round this way. Oh, what a look ! IVhy, 
he is dying. My darling, I’m coming.* A\'ith 
a shrill cry, Alary s|»raug forwanl, ainl fell with 
her face on the coverlet. 

Aunt Betsy gently lifted her back to her place 
without lesij'lance on her part. The sudden out- 
burst of lui'rgy was follows I by a reaction. Alary 
remained in a stupor, from which she had not 
awakened wlitii tlie doctor came next day. 

Aunt Betsy lohl him what had occurred. The 
doctor listened attentively to every word, after 
which he looki.'d .at the young mother lying so 
calm .and still ; the (?olour was gone from her 
cheeks, her brcatliing w.as so low as to be hardly 
perceptible ; then he s.aid slowly : ‘ She will awake 
again — probably in the evening. Be in rcadi- 


Tho sun was sinking in the golden west when 
Maiy opened her eyes. 'Aunt Betsy 1’ she whis- 
jiereil. 

‘Here I am, dear. You have had a long 
sleep.’ 

‘Where is my baby? Hold him before me, 
please. My William,* Alary continued when the 
chiM was disposed so as she could get a lull view 
of it, ‘ has gone on a long journey — don’t look sur- 
prised. Aunt Betsy — ho has gone on a h>ng journey, 
and I am going too, very soon, ’fake care of 
baby, Aunt Betsy, and call him AVilliam, please, 
lie will never remember his father and mother ; 
but ho will see his lather’s form one day ; and 
mind you tell him to lay his father in my grave. 
Kiss me, Aunt Betsy ; I feel so tired.’ 

Before night threw its mantle over the eartJi, 
Alary Pollarrack’s spirit had lied. 

No further attempt was •made to recover t ho 
body of AVilliam Pollarrack. Everybody ailmilted 
it would have been of no use. The advoiitnrera had 
already decided to abandon the mine ; and it wiw 
the general opinion that it would not be worth 
while to dear the run, which could not he done 
I except at great expense, to find a corpse. Better 
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to devote a part of the money it would cost to the 
maintenance ot’ the uiifmtuiiate niiiier’s orphan. 
This was accordingly done. The sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds was voted, by the Company to 
be invested iu the nafmo of trustees for the use of 
the chihl, who reiiKiiiicd iu the care of his great- 
aunt Betsy. She lived to sec lier charge grow up to 
man’s estate. It was her desire that he should be 
taught some trade, anything rather than mining ; 
but young William’s prvdilection in hivour of his 
father’s calling was so strong, that it was useless to 
think of opy>osing him. lie \Yas allowed to follow 
the bent of his mind. Beginning about the slime- 
pits, lie passed through the several initiatory stages 
at surface ; then he was allowed to go underground 
as a boy at iliirty shillings a month, and in due 
time ho was admitted on equal terms with the 
men. All this while, he was not neglecting the 
improvement of his mind ; following the judicious 
advico of Aunt Betsy, he attended, when able, the 

night classes held in connection with the C 

Institute. i 

Ills steady conduct attracted the attention of 
an influential mine-captain under v;liom he worked, 
and who, finding the young follow more intelligent 
and better* educated than miners generally, pro- 
moted him from time to time, and eventually pro- 
cured him a situation as undci-agcnt at a mine in 
Devonshire. 

William lost Aunt Betsy before receiving this 
good appointment ; but he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that she felt amply repaid for the pains 
she had taken with him ; she had seen enough to 
be satisfied that her trouble was not thrown away. 
It was not until she was near her end that she told 
him his mother’s last words. The gciieral circum- 
stances of liis father’s fate had been early made 
known to him ; and in common with other boys 
of his own age ho used to experience a certain 
terror when passing by the shaft where his father 
had met his fearful doom. This feeling wore off 
as he grew older, yet he could not but think at 
times of Ins father, whom he had never seen, lying 
so many hundreus of feet down in the earth. 
And w'hcu Aunt Betsy related the manner of his | 
mother’s death, and the words she had uttered just | 
before, he promised faithfully to cariy out her 
dying wish, if ever his father’s remains should be 
brought to light. 

Some months after William’s taking his post at 
the Devonshire mine, one of the men there died 
imdeiground, which circumstance greatly affected 
him. The man had been working with a . boy in a 
branch shaft when, saying that he felt unwell, 
be left his comrade to go to the surface. On the 
boy subsequently making inquiries for him, he 
could not learn that he had been seen at surface 
since he first went down to work; nor had he 
gone straight homo, as the lail found on calling 
there. His wife being alarmed, hurried back to 
the mine with the youth, and persuaded two 
miners to go down and search for the missing 
man. They found him in a comer of a^plat about 
balf-way up from the place where lio worked, 
sitting on a piece of timber, dead. 

ezeitsnient attendant upon this incident 
k<q;>t William, or Captain Wiliiam, as we must 
now hiiPf awaka for a long .time after he 
retired for the night Scenes of peril in which he 


he did at lost fall asleep, they mixed themselves in 
wild confusion in his dreams. Towards morning 
his mind became more settled and less extrava- 
gant ; and in the lost dream of all, he was in a 
level gazing at a man sitting on a piece of rock, 
leaning forward, with his face buried in his hands, 
his elbows resting on his knees. The man had no 
hat on, and his hair was thick witli clotted blood. 
As the dreamer stood and looked, not with aston- 
ishment or fear, hut as it were spellbound, he 
heard Aunt Betsy’s voice saying in his car: 
‘ Remember your mother’s last words.’ He went 
forward and touched the man on the shoulder; 
when the whole scene immediately faded away, 
and he awoke. 

William was not accustomed to attach much 
importance to dreams, and seeing sufficient in what 
had occurred the previous day, to account for the 
troubled state of his brain iu the nigbt, he soon 
dismissed the subject of his dreams from his 
thoughts. An advertisement in the local paper, 
however, which met his eye iu the course of the 
morning, brought it all up again. The advertise- 
ment ran thus : ‘ Wanted, a resident agent for 
Wheal Splendour. Apply to Captain Benny, 

A rise in tin had again taken place; enter- 
prising mining men were again looking out for 
Buitublo ventures to recommend to their clients ; 
and once more Wheal Splendour, after being 
neglected for twenty-live years, found advocates 
who could speak confidently of its chances of 
' success with tin at sixty pounds a ton. And some 
gentlemen being willing, and that not unreason- 
ably, to believe this, a Company was formed as 
before to give the mine a trial. J fence the adver- 
tisement which William saw, and resolved to 
answer. 

In applying for the situation, ho mentioned, os 
a circumstance that would be sure to stimulate 
him to use every exertion iu superintending the 
clearing the shaft, that he trusted to find some 
relic of his father, who liad been lost there twenty- 
five years ago. Uis application was granted ; and 
William soon found himself established as agent 
at Wheal Splendour. 

In due time the adit was reached. They had 
found nothing so far among the debris in the 
shaft; and the young Captain concluded that 
when his father fell away, he must have dropped 
straight into the water in the shaft, and have been 
borne down by the falling mass. After a careful 
examination of the plat, he turned aside into the 
adit level; but he had not gone far before ho 
saw something which made him stop short, and 
tremble from head to foot. It was his ^eam 
come back to him ! There, a few feet off, was an 
object that one might at first have taken for a 
human being, in exactly the same posture as the 
man he had seen in his dream. 

*Lookl’ he exclaimed to the men behind. 
^Isn’t that the figure of amonf It is my dead 


had beep placed stories of accidents that 

he had hrard, nuhedJ.npon his mind, and when 


appearance, smooth all over. Resting on a stone 
and bending forwards^ the general outline of the 
head and trus^ was preserved, and the two legs 
reaching to the groond were quite distinct. 

A solemn pause ensued. The men looked at 
each other, bat knew not what to say. At last 
William stretched out his hand and touched the 
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figure ; it ininicdiately collapsed, and fell a little 
pile of dust at his feet. 

And William laid his father’s dust in his 
mother’s grave. 


A FEW WORDS FROM A SETTLER IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The writer of the following notes on the district 
called Riverina, in New South Wales, Australia, 
is a young Scotchman, who emigrated a few years 
ago, with the liopo of obtaining a clerkship, or 
some position of that kind. But rAich appoint- 
meuts being scarce in the New World, he turned 
his uttentiuii in other directions; and at last 
accepted a ‘billet* on a ‘run* up the country — 
the ‘Greenwood* of the following notes, which 
we have no doubt will interest many readers. 

‘Riverina,* lie says, ‘or the riverine district of 
New Soutli AVales, is the central southern district 
of that colony. It is bounded on the south by the 
river Murray ; and on the north by the Murruni- 
bidgee ; those two livers joining, also form its 
western boundary ; and is about three liundrcd 
and ten miles long, by About one hundred miles 
broad. It is watered by the Edward or Kyalite 
River,, and by iiuiiieroua creeks. The surface is 
alnio-st an entire level, except in the eastern part, 
where. the liills coiimicnce. Along the banks of 
some of the crocks there are ranges of sandhills, 
none of them, I think, exceeding fifty feet in 
height, llie rest of tlie country being just one vast 
plain, only broken by creeks, swamps, and ranges 
of forest. The soil is chielly sand, in many places 
quite loose, and only kept from shifting by tlic 
grass roots. There is also a good quantity of clayey 
soil. One feature is, that one cannot hnd a stone 
the size of a boy*s marble in the whole district, 
unless among the hills. Although the soil is mere 
sand, it is very fertile ; and with a good supply 
of rain, gi’ows first-rate grass, good grain-crops, 
and garden produce. The eastern portion has 
immense vineyards, from wdiich large quantities 
of excellent wine are produced. 

‘ Water is preserved, in the lii*bt place, by building 
dams across tlie creeks ; and secondly, by excavat- 
ing tanks. Wells are also sunk ; but the water 
in the majority of coses is brackish, and only fit 
for stock. A creek such as the Billabong-— which 
is perhaps about six hundred miles long, and at 
the present time almost dry, except for the dams 
and a few of the deepest holes — is dammed in 
several places at every station or selection it passes 
through. The full in the land is so slight, that 
a dam about five feet high will send the water 
back about a couple of miles. Tanks are os a 
rule square excavations, and vary in size from a 
thousand cubic yards to twelve thousand cubic 
yards, or even more. 

‘The animals of Riverina are the kangaroo, 
wallaby, pwldiOielon, wombat^ dingo, opossum, 
and porcupine. Of the kangaroo, I need not 
speak ; there are hundreds in this run, and they 
are ver^ destiuctive to the grass ; one kangaroo, 
it is said, eating more than two sheep. Besides 
these “native** wild animals, there are wild- 
hoxsei^ a few wild-cattle, plenty of cats ; and alas ! 


rabbits are appearing on our borders, Ihougli 
none have invaded Greenwood fi.s yet. The 
birds of Riverina are extremely numerous ; 
among tlicm are tJiG emu, black swan, bustard, 
hawk, crow, magpie, laughing-jackass, white crane, 
blue crane, iliis, ducks of various kinds, cockatoo 
and i»iirrot, sliephord’s-companiou, jay, and many 
small birds. The eagle-hawk is a large bird, with 
an enormous strcicli of wing. He is clestructive to 
lambs. The crow is tlie curse of the country, 
destroying great numbgfs of lambs ; and gathering 
about sick cattle and sheep, he picks out their eyes 
when they get too weak to move. The jackass is 
a merry bird, and his lau.ghtcr is heard tlie first 
thing in the morning, ami the last at night. It 
j is conta.gious ; I can never hear it without smiling. 
None of the bird^ whistle or biiig like home-birds; 
but a few of them have, jileasant notes. 

‘In some parts of Riverina, snakes are pretty 
numerous ; but it is now over twelve months 
since I came here, and I have not seen one. 
Guo of the men here recently killed one, how- 
c.ver, a brown snake, nine feet four incites long. 
The tiger-snake is the most deadly, as it is the 
liveliest. I read in the papers of a horse dying 
twenty minutes after being bitten by one. One 
of the boundary riders once came on a “tiger” 
away out on the plains ; and us he could not get 
near on account of its quickness, he made balls of 
mud and threw them at it. It wiis so vicious, that 
it bit every ball that came near ; till at last it was 
j blinded by one ; and then the man killed it. 
{•The insects are in nowise intcrcsiiii.g, though some 
= of them niuko strong claims upon our indivi- 
dual attention. The mosquito, for exanqdc, only 
ceases his c«5urtc.sies on meeting with a violent 
death, or after being allowed to suck to repletion. 
It is said tliat in the Urana Swamp the mosquitos 
arc so big that two of them cxin lift a sheep over 
a seven-wire fence ; but I never saw this myseK ! 
As for ants, their name is legion. The bull-dog ant 
is most to be shunned ; and my ex])orience of him 
is, that I should prefer stroking his four-legged 
namesake to taking the same liberty with liim. 
There are also winged ants, hornets, spiders, sand- 
llics, glow-worms ; and I must not forget to men- 
tion dragoii-llies, crickets, and grasshoppers. The 
lust arc sometimes very numerous, and eat up 
all the young grass. 

‘The trees of the district are red-gum, box, 
willow, peppermint, pine, she-oak, honeysuckle, 
and some others. All those trees are evergreen, 
new leaves forming as the old ones drop oil'. 
The herbs and w'ceds arc pretty numerous ; 
mallow and sow-thistle being sometimes used as 
bush vegetables, when better cannot be had. The 
first-named often grows to a height of ten or 
twed ve feet. It makes a capit al poultice for wounds, 
and bushmen have great faith in its healing 
qualities. The Bathurst bur is the pest of the 
“run,** and sticks to the sheep’s w'ool, and thus 
deteriorates the value of the article. 

‘The prin'cipal townships of the district arc— 
Deniliqnin, Moama, Albiiry, Cowwa, AV agga-wagga, 
Adelong, Tumut, Jundagal. It docs not take 
much to constitute a township in this country; 
as blocks are surveyed hero and there for towns, 
the number of houses being no object. Coree, 
the township nearest here, rejoices in one house ; 
Oonargo, fifteen miles in the other direction, is 
composed of t^ee hoielsi two stores, and a smithy. 
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Dcniliqiiin is a thriving town, being in direct 
coinmunicatioif'with MellJunirne by rail ; and thus 
the imports and exports of a good part of lUvcrina 
pass through it. Wagga is j'ovied to Sydney by 
rail, and has besides 'a gooil deal of river- traffic, 
being on tlie Murniinbidgee. Albiiry is iii the 
midst of the wine district, and has also a railway 
to jVrdbournc.* 

‘In this colony, each adult may select six 
hundred and iorty acres - a square mile — ami 
each minor three "hundred and twenty acres of 
laml, provided such laud be unimproved crown 
land— that is, hind without any fences, tanks, 
dams, liouscs, or anything else on it by way of 
improveinont ; and also provided such six hun- 
dred and forty acres be all together, not scattered 
in blocks all over the country. In this part of 
Rivcriiia, where soil and remoteness from markets 
render sheep-breeding the only payable industry, 
a selector must have three or four thousand acres, 
if he intends to earn a livelihood; and this 
quantity of land is obtained by a family of six 
or eight •members taking up selections in their; 
own names. One of the terms of selection is— 
that a selector must reside on his land (minors 
excepted, of course) ; and thus, if several adults 
of a family select together, they must live in 
separate houses, or else render their land liable 
to forfeiture. One pound per .acre is the price, 
payable at the rate of five shillings ])ct annum. 
After a three years’ residence on his land, a selector 
m.ay select again, anywhere he chooses. 

‘There are several kinds of selectors— namely,* 
ho}\d fide selectors, black-mail, and dummy. A 
bond fide is one wlio selects with the intention of 
making a home and earning a liviffg from his 
land. A “black-mailer” is one who, when he 
selects on a run, makes liimsclf disagreeable to 
the squatter, and gives him as much trouble as 
possible, by letting his sheep or cattle pasture on 
the run, and by annoying him in various ways, in 
hopes that the squatter, in disgust, will give him i 
a big price for liis land, to get rid of him. A ' 
“dummy” is usually a station hand, wdiom the! 
squatter intrusts to select —advancing the money, | 
of course— so as to prevent an outsider from getting I 
in. He pays his five shillings per acre, and thinks 
no more about it. In time, the government inspec- 
tor comes round, finds no improvements and no 
residence. The land is forfeited, then sold by 
auction ; the squatter buys it, and that is how it 
is done. The live shillings of course goes to the 
government. To render his run exempt from 
selection, a squatter must improve it at the rate of 
ft pound per acre ; thus he makes a tank, value I 
throe hundred pounds, and gets three hundred 
acros surveyed for it, which no selector can touch. 
Of course, all the best land is improved first, and 
any likely place gets a hut built on it, or a tank 
sunk. Improvements consist principally of tanks, 
dams, huts, bridges — if on creeks— fencing, culti- 
vation, drafting-yards, scrub-cutting, and “ring- 
ing” the timber. The last-named is of two kinds, 
bark-iinaing and sap-iinging. In bark-ringing, 
two circles are cut round the trunk of the tree, 
eighteen inches apart ; and then with the back 
of the axe the bark is knocked off. In sap-iingina, 
a piece is chopped out all round, right throum 
the bark, and a* little way into the wood. By the 
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last process, the tree dies in a month ; by the first, 
it sometimes takes three years. It is of great 
advantage in thickly timbered country, where uo 
grass can grow on account of the iiourishmeiit the 
roots take. But directly tlie trees are ringed, tlio 
grass sfirings up luxuriantly. When a sj^uattor 
improves a piece of land in such a w'ay, he sends 
in an A))plication to the Land Office for said land ; 
and if the application is approved of, he is per- 
mitted to buy it. This being the case, if the im- 
provement consists of an iron hut, he straightway 
removes it, and improves another block of land 
w'itli it, and so on indefinitely. 

‘The weather of Eiverina may generally he 
called magnificent ; .although in summer the heat 
is sometimes dreadful, and in winter the cold is 
pretty severe. This morning (May 4), for instance, 
the thermometer was at thii ty-nino dogrecs, while 
three months ago (February) it was as high as a hun- 
dred and eighteen degrecs'in the shade. The usual 
thing is a bright sun and a clear sky, with generally 
a few light clouds. It is usually very calm ; and 
1 don’t think there h.avc been a dozen boisterous 
days since I came. The rain generally commences 
with a shower or two in March and April, after 
which tho showers become more frctiuent till 
August, finishing off in September. From October 
to February may be called droughty, as I suppose 
rain seldom or never falls then, except from a 
passing thunder-storm. 

‘ The run of Gi ecu wood is about twenty-five 
miles long, with a breadth of from seven to ten 
I miles. It contains, roughly speaking, one hundred 
ami thirty thousand acres, of which J should say 
tho selectors have .about ten thousand, l(‘aving 
one hundred and twenty tlionsaiid to the station. 
This is divided into twelve large paddocks, and 
about twice that number of smaller ones ; all are 
well watered, cither by tanks, or by the creeks 
which go through them. The country about hero 
is usually estimated to carry one sheep to three 
acres, good seasons ami had. Of course, in some 
seasons it would carry for more j but there is great 
danger in overstocking a run, as of course uo 
one can toll what ne.Kt season will be like. Last 
shearing there wore fifty thousand sheep and l.ambs 
shorn here ; but immediately after shearing, about 
nine thousand were sold, thus easing off for the 
summer months. 

‘There are four boundary riders on the run 
(three of them married), the farthest out living 
fifteen miles away. The married men are allowed 
double rations, and get per month, sixty-four 
pounds flour, sixteen pounds sugar, three pounds 
tea, salt when required ; .and al)out twenty-four 
pounds meat per week. Single men wlien work- 
ing away from the station get eight pounds flour, 
two pounds sugar, six ounces tea, twelve pounds 
meat, per week. At the Home Station there is 
a “ mcn’s-cook,” who gets a supply when he wants 
it; notice, however, being taken that he keeps 
within bounds. All hands get one pound per 
week; although, I believe, on some stations ex- 
perienced stockmen sometimes get twenty-five or 
thirty shillings. There is never any lack of men, 
os scarcely an evening passes that docs net see 
three or four travellers at tho station, asking for 
work and some rationa These travellers, or “sun- 
downers” as they are called, are an institution in 
tho colony. Some of them are regular practi- 
tioneis tiaveUing from one year’s end to another ; 
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peril aps working for a week or two to get a pound wood, together with about the same number of 
or po, and then setting off again, tianiping hun- ‘‘ Jloiiseabouts ; these buing incn^nd boys who 
dreds ol iniloa with their “swag” on their back, pen tlie sheep, pick up tlie Uecces as they arc 
and sleeping at night under a tnie, or if fortune shorn, sort and pack the wool, &c. The shearers 
Einiles on them, getting into a lint. Of course, are paid at the rate of seventeen fchillings arnl six- 
all travellers are not like the above : many men pence per hundred ; but if they shear well, it is 
have to go Jong distances, who arc honestly in j at the option of the person in charge of the shed 
search ot work ; so when a man is wanted on a i to let lliein have eighteen, nineteen, or tyventy 
station, there is seldom much time lost in getting ’ sliillings per liuinlie<l. They pay a cook of their 

I own, anil find their own rations. The Ron^e- 
‘ The number of men working on any single : abouts get irom iilteeji to twenty shillings per 
station depemls on the time of year. J list now j u eck, and rations. Five hundred and sixty- 
lli(*ro are with us : nien’s-cook, ganlener (a China- 1 nine bales of wool was the result of last year’s 
man), hiilhick driver, ploughman, cariientcr, stable- ' .shearing. These are forwarded by bullock -teams 
boy. and three general hands ; also live men who j to Deiiiliipiin ; tlieiice by train to Alclbouriie, 
are umking tlie .saw-mill with the carpenter. | and themre to London. 

Sonielimes more are re(|uircd, often fewer. Of j ‘As to cmigiation, as far as I am able to 
course, there is no “striking” among station hands, ! judge, I do not think this is a giiod tinio for 
as their places could he lilled ill a day or two. The coming out here, as owing to certain matters 
working hours are usiuilly — in summer, six a.m. connected with the late government of Victoria, 
till seven r.M. ; and when the days shoiten, within numbers of n»cn in dillereiit grades of society 
these hours, from sunrise till sunset ; but if tbe were thrown out of cmjdoyiiiLMit ; ami even with 
work is pressing, hour.s are not considered at all. bettor legislation, it must take some tiinedor trade 
AVhcu at home, the men generally have an hour to return to its former prosperity ; and till that 
for dinner ; but wlien working out, as is perhaps ha])pen.s I am afraid there will be .-i good deal of 
the ca'=ie live days in the week, they carry their unemployed labour in the colonie.s, without an 
dinner with them; in which case they just lake inllnx of more from the ohl country. Concerning 
time to cat it and have a smoko, aiul then to the outfit of the emigrant, he need not, unless lie 
W’ork. Tlie drink used on tlie statioin here U fdioo.^es, provide more than will sullice for the 
lea ; but, I believe, in Victoria and Tasmania, voy.agc, as be can buy all he wants on landing, 
cider and hop-beer aip used largely. AVe drink at comparatively little over home prices. The 
raiii-w'ater at the station ; but when out on the assisted jias^^age for an adult under lifty year.s of 
run, think nolhing of swigging a ])int of thick o age co.<ts, i bedievo, tw'o pounds. If a inan come.s 
muddy water, such ai you may see on a country- i out on “spec,” and does not kmnv what W'ork 
(ifter rain. ^ | lui may have to do on landing, it is Ihe greatest 

‘The capital rec|uired by a squatler Is diflTicuU j possible mistlake to hanijier himself W’itli a quan- 

to estimate, as it depends entirely on the district, tity of clothes. If, for iii'^lancc, lie travels* up- 
If ill a selector’s district, the squatter lias to [ country and goes from station to .«italion seeking 
secure it by iiiiprovcmciit which lias cost him .at : w’ork, all lie wants i.s a swag, wdiich lie can carry 
the rate ot a pound ]»er acie, ami tlieii it co.«Jts easily over his shoulder. Said swag may consist 
another pound to buy it. Jii the back-counliT, of a jiair of moleskin trousers, a Ihinnel shirt, a 
liowever, such as the nortliem and interior dis- pair of boots, and perhaps a handkerchief or two, 
trict^ large tracts of counlry .arc taken uji at all rolled up in a coloured blanket, and secured 
uomin.al rents, .and only sulliciciit improvcinciita w ith a couple of slrajis. Add a “billy ’Mor boiling 
mit on as recpiircd for the working of tlie station, the tea, and the equii>nu-iit is complete. (A 
There are stations now right up to the Culf of billy is what is known as a tin “milk-can” in 
Carpentaria, and all along the telegraph line from Glasgow'.) In the pastoral di»lricts, bread is 
Adelaide to Port Darwin. seldom obt.aiiiablc by the traveller ; but Hour, t(;.a, 

^rravelliiig-shecp are aiiotlier of the institutions sugar, and meat may be bought at most stations, 
of the colony. In a pastoral country like this, He should therefore ])rovide himself with three 
there must ot necessity alw'ays be niiinhei's of small linen bags for Hour, tea, and sugar respcc- 

“ stock ” changing hands ; thus, sheep and cattle lively, also a smaller one for salt. The flour is 

may be mefc almost every day passing from one simply baked with a lillle salt and water on a 
station to another. By law', sheep are compelled piece of bark, or sometimes a piece of oilskin ; 
to travel six miles per^ day ; cattle, nine miles ; iinwle into a ciiko, ami tlirow’n on the aslies, 
and horses, tw'euty. Sheep are often met with where it remains till done. AVliert is likewise 
travelling lor “ Jeed,'’ that is, the owners thereof grilled on tlie ashes. If the traveller’s money 
having over-stocked their runs, find llic grass runs short, he may obtain at most stations in Kew' 
failing; so they send a large mob of sheep olf to South AY ales, mliou.<», consisting generally of a 
some imaginary buyer, some hundreds of miles off, pound of flour and two poumis of meat, 
choosing, ol course, the route by which they ivill ‘As regards those who ivuuld purpj>se going to 

pick up most gross. After sauntering aluiig for a a situation in tuw'ii, or on to a station .as book- 

month or two, perhaps the rain has come ; and keeper or storekeeper, or to gain “ colonial experi- 
therc being now plenty ol grass, the sheep are ence,*' it would be rather diilicult to advise con- 
bronght home by a roundabout way. Slicep of cerning outfit, Australia having ns many climatLs 
that? style are knowm ns “loafers; because the ns there are between Algeria and John o’ Groats, 
drovers try to go os short a distance as possible Any one coming out on diance, is better, I fancy, 
each day.^ All kinds of stock are branded for to wiut till he obtains a “billcf,’’ ami then pro- 
identification. vide suitably for the locality he is going to. In 

‘ During shearing, wdiich lasts about six weeks, the bush, there arc geiicraliy plenty of hawkers 

there oie thirty-six hands employed on Green- \ travelling with a variety of goods, so that he 
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is frenerally able to get some sort of decent 
clothing. • 

* I may just say in conclusion, that as^ a rule, 
billets on stations are very dilVcult to obtain ; and 
I have known se-veral experienced men try hard 
for mouths before lliey could get a situation.^ 

MES BKOWN SMITH. 

A SUCICIESTIVE SOCIAL SKETCH. 

'Well, my dear, really ahme retrenchment must | 
bo made, you know. When a man finds his 
income reduced tive-and-lwenty per cent, and he 's 
been living up to it, and something over, why, | 
there ^s only one way out of it — the expenses | 
must come down. The — expenses — must — come | 
— down.* And Mr ?TOwn Smith emphasised each j 
wonl of the last sentence hy thrusting his hands 
deeper and deeper into his trousers-pockets, with- 
out meeting with any serious obstruction. 

* Well, my love, I really doii*t know where the 
retrcncltinent is to begin. The household expenses 
are already upon about as low a level as is in any 
way consistent with decent respectability. There 's | 
the Mugginses’— 

* Oh, bother the Mugginses ! * 

*Of course. It is quite impossible to make a 
comparison, or even a remark, without being met | 
with some coarse expletive or another.* And Mrs : 
Brown ymith, who prided herself upon the cor- ' 
rcctness of her diction, and never allowed hcrsidf 
to he surprised into cutting a sentence short, oi* 
not projierly lonnding it, runs her hands down 
her smooth morning-dress, and arranges the rings 
upon her well-preserved fingers. * 

* Well, but look here, my love. Surely something 
might be done. There *s Mary. I *ve often thought 
it’s been more than \vc could aUbnl to keep a couple 
of servants; and besides, Edith’s getting a big 
girl now, and ought to be useful.’ 

‘Useful! Well, if you Jiavo no objection to! 
seeing your child doing menial work, I have. 
Bather than she should be obliged to do the work 
of a scullery-maid, I — I would do it myself.* 
Mrs Brown ^mith didn’t look much like doing it ; 
but ]Mr Brown Smith didn’t say so. 

‘Oh, that’s out of the question. I don’t see the 
necessity of her doing scullery-work; but she 
might help a bit in the kitchen, and she might 
make herself useful about the house.’ 

‘Will you be good enough, my dear, to he a 
little luorc precise. Kitchen- work may mean 
anything, from cooking a dinner to cleaning out 
a sink ; and as to helping up-stairs, she does 
that already. She always assists me to dust 
the drawing and dining rooms and arrange the 
furniture.’ 

, ‘Well, that’s not a vc^ heavy job. If you 
wouldn’t mind— if you think you comd manage it 
without assistance, it would leave her free to help 
in other ways ; don’t you see V 

Mrs Brown Smith looked lemarkal^ly hard at 
her husband, and said : ‘But in what other ways ?’ 

^Wellt she might hfeli) to make the beds, and 
see to the preparation for dinner— potatoes, pie- 
crust, vegetables, gravy, and so on.’ And Mr 
Brown Smith waved his hands about, being rather 
at a loss for power of description. 

•Potatue^ pie-crusty vegetables, gravy, and. so 
on. Well; I 4 )iqnK)se it is quite impossible to 


make a man understand the work of a house — 
quite impossible. But at least there is one thing 
I shoiihl have thought you would not liave failed 
to recollect. You know the cook’s temper. Do 
you suppose that she would allow Edith to inter- 
fere w'itli her ? Wliy, I don’t suppose she would 
allow 7nc,* ^[rs Brown Smith omitted to say that 
she had no intention of making the attempt. 

‘Well, I think you’re wrong there. 1 have a 
somewhat dilVerent opinion of Sarah. She has 
been with us some time, and I believe the best 
plan would be to take her into our confidence — of 
course, only to a certain extent ’ 

‘Ecally, William, if you have so little regard 
for what is due to yourself and me as to think 
seriously of intrusting a servant with a statement 
of your pecuniary position, I think it is quite 
lime we did without servants altogether. The 
Mugginses’ 

‘Oh, good gracious! — Here’s my ’bus. — Good- 
bye, my dear ; good-bye, girls.’ And Mr Brown 
Smith shouts up-stairs to his daughters, rushes 
out of the house, and mounts to his accustomed 
seat upon the knifeboard of that social police-van 
which takes so many of us every morning to the 
treadmill of our daily lives. 

Mrs Brown Smith watches the omnibus out of 
sight, arranges the damask window-curtains, looks 
well over the india-rubber idant, and comes hack 
to the fireside. She shakos up the cushions of her 
own particular chair, settles herself comfortably 
down into it, crosses a pair of very well-shaped 
i and very wcll-slippcred leet upon the fender, and 
I rings the bell. ‘ You can take away the breakfast 
things, Mary. Arc the young ladies ready for 
sch(M)l I ’ • 

‘ Very nigh, mum. They ’vc put their hats on.’ 

* Where is Miss Edy ?’ 

‘ She ’s in the garden a-cutting the grass.’ 

‘ Has she got her gloves on V 

‘Yes, mum.’ 

‘ Tell her. I shall go up to dress in about an 
hour. We had better start ’before twelve. Has 
the man brought tlie paper ? ’ 

‘ Hero it is, mum.’ 

Mrs Brown Smith takes it, gives herself an 
extra settling down, and opens her paper. The 
immortal Sam Weller, when he ordered that 
memorable pint of porter and the newspaper, 
turned at once to the police intelligence. Mrs 
Brown Smith was the very antipodes of Sam 
Weller, and yet she began at the law reports, and 
that is next door to it. She soon became inter- 
ested, BO much so, that it was a rather vacant 
kind of kiss she gave her two girls who came in 
to say good-bye before starting for schooL I 
am not going to tell you what Airs Brown Smith 
was BO much interested in — whether it was the 
Cape war or tlie Afghanistan campaign, or a Eoyal 
marriage, or— never mind what it was ; it wasn’t 
the leadij]g article. The hands upon the mantel- 
piece clock turned round to half-past eleven, 
when she is interrupted by a good-sized, almost- 
done-growing— what a terrible description of a 
young lady — count^part of hersolt) who makes 
her appearance in a pair of garden-gloves and a 
good deal of grt^ about her, and wonts to know if 
mamma isn’t going to get ready. 

‘ Of course, my love. ^ 1 had no idea it was so late ; 
but a little extra exertion will soon rectify that/ 
Mis Brown Smith makes it and her toilet at 
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the same time ; and if ehe is a very personable- 
looking woman in her morning-wrapper, she is 
really a very good-looking one in her walking- 
dress. It is all very well to talk, but the difference 
between a well-dressed woman and a shabbily 
dressed one is no joke to get over by those 
ajsthetic people who will have it that a woman’s 
charms arc not enhanced by her clothes, which is 
not the least of the mistakes made by mstheiic 
people. Sho is at the street-door, and Mary is 
standing ready with her mistress’s umbrella upon 
oiio side, and Miss Edith with her bag upon the 
other, wlicn a good-looking, although rather grimy 
face appears at the lop of the staircase leading to 
the lower regions of tlic house. 

‘About the dinner, please, mum V 
‘Oh, of course, Sarah. Jleally, it had almost 
escaped my memory. Let mo see. AVhat have 
wo in the house i We had veal for ilinner, 1 
think, yesterday V 

‘Yes, nianiTiia/ said her daughter, ‘and bacon.’ 

‘ Exactly. CVjld veal is lalher insipid.’ 

‘Better mince it, I think, mum,* said the 
servant. 

‘I think so, Sarah. And if you can get a bit 
of fish — ^]\Ir Brown Smith is very fond of Ihli — 
and a tart.* 

‘ What lish, mum ?* 

‘ Oh, any thing. [ really don’t' care. I seldom 

eat it. klackcnd, or soles, or ’ 

‘ Mackerel is out of season, and the man says 
.soles is scarce.* 

‘ Well, anything that may happen to be plenti- 
ful, arul ’ 

‘ Boiled whiting and parley sauce ?* 

‘ T think so, Sarah. Yes ; tliat will do nicely.* | 
‘Anytliink in the wviy of a marmalade tart, ! 
mum ) ’ I 

‘ Yes ; I think so. The children arc fond of | 
niarmalndc tart.’ 

And Mrs Brown Smith having thus ordered the I 
jiriiicipal meal of the day, and arranged its details, • 
stalls upon a shopping expedition and a couple of ' 
morning calls. The quiet of the house is only in- 
terrupted by occasional murmurs from the kitchen, 
and the going up and down stairs of pails and 
water-cans. The baker comes, and the butcher 
comes, and the greengrocer, and the tax-gatherer ; 
and the girls come home to their early dinner ; ami 
at last Mrs Brown Smith and kliss Edith. Mrs 
Brown Smith makes at once for her own particular 
chair, into which she sinks with a sigh of relief. 
‘Keally, I think those trams arc almost more 
fatiguing than walking. Have you the parcels 
quite safe, Edith V 
‘ Yes, mamimu* 

‘ I wish you would unbutton my boots for me, 
and take my bonnet up-stairs. And before you 
go, Edy, just take niy keys, and give me a glass of 
sherry, my love, will you ? I feel quite faint* 

Mrs Brown Sinitli has her glass of sherry and a 
biscuit, which appear to revive her considerably. 
After half an hour’s rest, she washes her hands, 
makes some slight alteration in her dress, and again 
seeks the haven of her faithful chair. The bell 
is rung, or one of her daughters despatched, to 
make inquiries about dinner, and she superin- 
tends, without getting up, the arrangement of the 
table. Six o’clock comes, and Mr Brown Smith’s 
well-known knock. His daughters run to open 
the door, and there is that pleasant five minutes of 


domestic intercourse, which has furnished a themo 
for so many pictures both in words end colours. 

Tho dinner is served, and Mra Brown Smith— 
who has lunched heartily at a pastrycook’s — 
manages to eat a very good? me.!!, and to look 
very pleasant over it. Her work for the day is 
done. If Mr Brown Smith is agreeable, and con- 
versational, willing to discuss the domestic economy 
of their friends and neighbours, Mrs Brown Smith 
will be to the fore ; and ifi on the other Imnd, ^Tr 
Brown Smith is dislmit and not communicixtive, 
why, then, there is alwtiys some music, or the girls 
or a novel, to fall back upon. IMrs Brown Smith 
is equal to either fortune. If Mr Brown Smith 
succeeds in squaring tho circle, why, then, the 
even tenor of Mrs Broxvii Smith’s way will not be 
interfered with. She will go on rounding her 
sentences ixnd her finger-nails until llie natural 
end comes. But if Mr Brown Smith fails to 
square the circle — and it is a dillicult operation — 
why, then — w'cll, then, perhaps, xvlio knows I — Mrs 
Brown Smith may develop some of the virtues 
which lie in the hearts of most w»omcn,diidden, 
dwarfed, and stultified as they too often arc by 
the action or w'ant of action of their purposeless 
live.*?. She may learn the lesson of Sell-denial 
and of duty from adversity, and become a wiser 
w'ornan and a worthier wife. It U the better 
history of many human souls. 


POrULAR MEDICINE IN RUSSIA. 

VKRY interesting paper on ‘Popular I^fedicine 
m Russia* is to be found in Old mvl New liumrr^ 
by Mr Minorsky, It seems difficult to believe 
that such grtss superstitions and almost barbaric 
customs can cxi>t in the iiiiicteeiitli cenfiiryin a 
country even such as that of the Muscovite. The 
Russian peasant lias a great dislike to doctors, 
ami will rather siifier anything from a village 
quack, than put himself under the treatment of a 
medical man. Nor is this to be w'^ondered at, 
when w’e know that of the regularly (jualified 
doctors who take up their abode in small pro- 
vincial tow'iis, there are but few wdio will consent 
to travel for many miles on bad road.s to visit a 
patient from w hom they can in most cases expect 
no larger reinuneratiou than a loaf of new breail 
or half-a-dozen eggs. If the paticMit is not too ill 
to be moved, and can be brought either to the 
doctor’s house or the hospital, something w'ill be 
done for him, and he may recover ; but if be can- 
not leave his village, it is his own look-out, not 
the doctor’s. There are of course many excep- 
tions to this ; and the Russian papers frequently 
recorded examples of heroic self-sacriiicc on the 
part of medical men during tho hite epidemics 
of diphtheria and typhoid fever. 

Among tho labouring class, the treatment of 
diseases and affections of all kinds is cotifined 
chiefly to old women, who not infrequently are 
looked upon as wdtehes, and, as a I'eceut terrible 
example has showm, are occasionally treated as 
such. It cahnot be denied that tlicse old crones 
possess a certain knowledge of the virtues of herbs, 
drugs, &C. ; and many cases are on rcconl wdicro 
they succeeded in curing inveterate affections that 
for years bad resisted the doctor’s skill. Fevers of 
all kind, ague and malaria, are among the most 
prevalent diseases in Russia—- diseases wdiich it is 
currently believed haunt the country in the shape 
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of invisible women, wiio from village to villaj'c ! 
and from hovsc to lions? in search of some human 
being, in whom they may conveniently take ii]» . 
their abode. Then* arc salij^ to be twelve such ■ 
women, or Sister*; 'as thej'’ arc sometimes called j 
— that is, kinds of fevor — who visit the patient \ 
separately. Tlie first visitors are as a rule, only j 
Iroublesomc, not dangerous; but those that come • 
later wniakeii him considerably, and the ‘Twelfth | 
Sister* almost invariably takes the patient’s life. 1 
B}' the latter name the peasants call the fever 
and night-sweats which are the usual symp- 
toms oi' advance<l consumption. Each of l!ie*«e 
twelve JSislcTs is supposed to have a great di*»liko ‘ 
to some special mo«le of treatment, and will at \ 
once leave tlic patient if it slioiihl bo resorted 
to. ’J'liiis, for example, Sister No. 1 is afraiil of ^ 
cutting-instruments and sharp tools ; and it is ■ 
strongly recommended to surround the patient’s ' 
bed with knives, axes, scythes, spades, saws, kc .., : 
W'hich must be laid with tludr sharj) cdg(*s turned 
towards the door. A sp(^ci^ic agaiii'^t Sister No. H 
is an alcoholic extract of twelve kinds of wood ; | 
and Sister No. 3 can be expelled by swallowing ! 
a large dose of gunpowde.r. The ninth Sister ' 
dreads cold w^ater above all things, and will imme- . 
diately leave a patient who takes a cold bjith. j 

There arc several other remedies against fever ; : 
but they lose their pow’er if employed by- the ' 
uninitiated. The following is rather a curious 
specimen. The village wizard or witch takes the 
l>atient by the hand and leads him into the open 
iiclds. llere they look about for an ash-tree wdii^h 
must be a liitle taller than the jjatient. The 
wizcird then produces his knife, and cleaves the 
tree in two from the top to the root,^ Both halves 
of the top are then tied together with the patient’s 
belt ; and the quack holds tlie tw'o lower parts of 
the trunk apart, so os to form an opening, through 
which the patient creeps, having ineanwliile 
divested himself of his clotliing. His clothes arc 
then handed to him one by one through the same 
opening ; he dresses himself, and is now considered 
to be cured from his ague. During the whole 
operation, the wizard mutters certain mysterious 
•words, which are supposed to possess some mira- 
culous power. Other popular remedies against 
fever and malaria are tobacco, tar and verdigris ; 
and of late years the peasants have taken largely 
to use quinine. 

Sharp pains in the chest arc attributed to the 
sprouting of wings in that peculiar region. They^ 
can only be cured by breaking the said wings. 
This is done in the following way : the patient 
lies flat on his face while the old woman who acts 
as surgeon pinches the skin of the back, beginning 
at the shoulder-blades and going gradually lower 
down. The pain is intense, and the patient groans 
and screams during the operation, wdiich leaves 
his back covered with black and purple marks. 
But he bears tlie pain, and invariably professes 
to have been cured of Ins pains and troubles. 
Continuous headaches, pains in the limbs, scrofula, 
eczema^ chronic colds, &c. are * treated wdth 
alcoholic extract of sarsaparilla. This is prepared 
as follows. A quarter of a gallon of brandy is 
poured over* a quarter of a pound of rarsaparilla. 
The veesel is then well covered with a linen cloth, 
and put in a -dark warm place, Avhere it must 
remain undisturbed for twmve days. After this 
time it* is ready • for use, and known among the j 


peasants by the name of dticop (decoction). The 
greatest cleanliness botli in body and dress must 
be observed by the patients while they take it, 
and nobody is allowed ever to approach it with 
unwashed hands. Tlie dose of this decop is one 
wine-glassful three times a day, to he taken at 
least two hours before each meal ; and salt, acid 
or bitter food is strictly proliibited while the cure 
lasts. Half a gallon of this dicop is said to be 
suiRcient to ‘drive the bad pain not only out of 
the body, but also out of the bones.* 

Very bad cases of dyspepsia are said to be caused 
by a snake in the stomach, the rcjilile having 
probably crawled in while the patient was asleep 
111 the fields with his mouth Avide open I It is 
currently believeil tliat snakes are, partial to rasp- 
berries, and will leave their hiding-iilacos Avhenever 
they see or smell them. Some one is immediately 
despatched to gather the berries, and the bathroom 
is well healed, ’riie fruit is then brought into 
the latter, and slivwi'd on hot stones, over which 
the salferer bends Avilh oi>cn mouth, to facilitate 
the egress of the reptile. Should no snake make 
its ajipearancc, charms or incantations arc resorteil 
to, and continued till the patient fuels better, 
AvluMi the snake is supposed to have left his abode 
iiiuibseiwcJ. Such aie a few of the popular recipes 
lor disease still prevalent in many parts of the 
llussian empire. 
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WiTiiKjiKu rose-leaves in an urn — 

Evciywhere our glances turn, 

Tiiiio olil KruAos uncoMTS. 

Many a ilainly, |»‘rfnini*Ll nol-f', 
llaiiils Ion;; cold once wariuly wrote, 
llKideii here hy lovers. 

All ! the manly hearts, now cold. 

Ah ! tlie rnem'rie-j, sweet and old, 

This quaint room discloses. 

Ail the waniilli is chill to-day ; 

All the life has j)a.ssed auay ; 

Nought is left but rohCo - 

Roses, withered now and dead. 

All their ancient sweetness Ih'd 
'With their ancient splendour. 

As I bend above, 1 feel 
A vague fragrance from them steal, 

Like a inciu ry tender 

Of their olden plcasiint days. 

When the sun's rich golden Idaze 
Kissed their cheeks to glory. 

Ah ! tile pain these mem’rics give ! 

Ah ! the pain that one must live 
Wlien our life’s sweet story 

Holds no more the olden joy ! 

Of wliat use. a valued toy, 

When its charm is broken ? 

Of our life A^’hen Youth is o’er — 

Of the Past Avhioh comes no more, 

Are these flowers the token. 

When the sun has lost his light, 

AYlien the fall of Winter’s night 
Oar Autumn-tide o’crcloses — 

Call we then the mem’rics sweet 
Of those vanished moments fleet — 

Ashes of Youth’s roses. C. JL Grespi. 
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occupy the higher etratum of the iiii«Ulle classes. 

WITAT GIRLS CAN DO. < Ko one,* says the author, ‘ who gone* throngli 

Here is a very useful book ‘for mothers the world with eyes open, can have failed to see 
and daughters,’ by I’liillis Browne, entitled, that a great many girls lead idle and useless lives, 
JFIiat Girls can Do (London : Ciissclls). It and that a great many mothers permit them to do 
deals with a question of great importance in so. I believe, however, that nobody is more pain- 
thc social and domestic economy of the middle fully conscious of this condition of things than 
classes of this country. The children of the the girls and the mothers themselves, and that 
working classes are much better provided for as they would be very glad to listen to any one who 
regards occupation, than the children of those would point out to them a way of escape from the 
classes immediately above them. The former i^misery of it, provided only that the “way’*indi- 
liave all the range, of domestic service open to cated was possible and within their reach. The 
them, in which they have the opportunity of problem of to-day with both mothers and daugh- 
caniing a sufTicient and comfortable livelihood ters is not “Shall I work ?** but “What can Ido?” 
in a respectable and ■womanly ■way. Tliey have It is with the desire of helping them in this difli- 
nlso equally honourable means of providing for culty that I have written this little book. I have 
themselves in those great dc2)artmcnt3 of art and endeavoured to show both mothers and daughters 
manufacture which admit of the employment some of the directions in which girls who do not 
of large numbers of women and girls for the need to work for a livelihood may do good service 
performance of work that requires skill and dex- for others, and engage in ])lcasuTablo work on 
tcrity of liand, without involving any very severe their own account. I have tried also to give a few 
physical exertion — at least not such a degi'cc of hints to those who wdsli to work for a living.’ 
exertion as is beyond a girl’s or woman’s strength. The object which our author has thus placed 
But for those families whoso position in society before herself has been, we think, accomplished 
makes it necessary that their daughters should by her with no small success ; and it is impossible 
receive a higher kind of education, but who yet that any daughter or .mother can read the book 
<»innot fairly alford to allow them to spend the without obtaining therefrom many wise and 
years that may elapse between school and marriage, practical suggestions, and much good advice. She 
in idleness, or in a condition that is unlucrative, divides her book into three sections : (1) Work 
many serious difficulties arise as to how their for Duty ; (2) Work for Pleasure ; and (3) Work 
daughters may be employed in a manner consistent for Necessity. In the first section are included 
with the position wdiich their parents or guardians household work, laundry-work, cookery, dress- 
may wish them to occupy in society, and with the making and millinery, governess-work, nursing, 
expensive education which they have struggled to &c., also various kinds of charitable work. In 
give them. The facts, also, that marriage is not a the second section — ‘Work for Pleasure* — the book 
condition of life which can bo confidently or treats of painting on china and in water-colours, 
immediately anticipated for the whole of those reading, gardening, floral decorations, work for 
daughters, and that it may bo necessary that some bazaars, &c. • And in the third section—* Work for 
of them should be able to maintain themselves Necessity ’ — are embraced the subjects of working 
throughout the greater part of their lives chiefly at home, teaching, literary and artistic work for 
by their own exertions, render the consideration publishers, clerks, lady-doctors, paid nurses, and 
of ‘What girls can do* a very important and the like. It is only in our power to give the 
anxious one in many a family. merest outline of what is here set down under 

Then, again, there is still another class to whom a few of those lieadings, and wo shall leave the 
this problem is a difficult one^ aud that is those who author as for as possible to speak for herself. 
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On the subject of how many girls jjass the time 
after leaving school for iioinc-life, she has some 
sensible and needful roinurks. *Tlie day/ she 
says, ‘that a girl leaves school--** finishes her 
education/' as it is called -is one of the greatest 
importance to her. It is the dividing-lino between 
two periods : the one in which she has been guided 
by others, and the one in which she is to a great 
extent to be a guide to herself. Her character for 
life will be largely determined by the course she 
pursues during the next few years. Many hun- 

■ dreds of girls at the present time are being ruined ; 
simidy for the want of something to do. This is ! 
by no means entirely tlieir own fault. They have ! 
not been put to anything by their friends, and | 
they have not sufficient energy and determination 
to make a beginning for themselves, otkI so their 
lives are wasted. They work hard enough when 
they aro at school ; but when they leave it, they 
have no* particular object in life. They dawdle 
through the mornings, dross themselves up and 
go out in tiio afternoons, and either visit or go to 
some place of amusement in the evenings, and so 
get through the months and years. Of course 
their characters suffer. They grow selfish, and 

■ small, and narrow-minded. They delight in 
gossip, care for nothing but show and admiration, 
and look upon m<arriagc as the crowning object of 
life. Sensible people of both sexes despise them,^ 
good people mourn over them. They are said to 
do nothing, but really they do incal(;ulab]o harm. 
They degrade the name of woman, which ought 
to be a refining and elevating influciice, and make 
it a by-word and a scorn.’ Earnest work for 
others acts on the character like a talisman. * It 
has power to convert the thoughtless, foolish trifler 
into the earnest, reliable woman. When once a 
girl comes to feel that others are dependent upon 
her for happiness or comfort, that she is doing 
good work no one else can do so well, she begins 
instantly to respect herself, and to act as if she 
did. The powers grow with the use of Ihem, her 
nature expands, that which is small and frivolous 
becomes uniutcTesting to her, while that which is 
useful and real takes its right place.' 

The author hopes no one will turn away from 
tbo book because at the very beginning she en- 
courages ‘Hou«ehold Work.* To her it seems 
natural and right that a girl should understand 
and engage practically in work connected with 
making home bright, cheerful, and well-ordered, 
and she regards it as a sad sign when a girl con- 
siders such work as beneath her notice. After 
advising as to habits of orderliness and neatness 
in dress, and the necessity of being able to do good 
useful needlework, she proceeds to* speak more 
particularly of household work. She complains 
that many think this kind of work quite out of 
the quesfion for girls whose parents can afford to 
keep servants: wish/ she says, ‘girls could be 

got to discard this notion. Half the domestic 
difficulties of the present dajr would disappear if 
mistresses wms^ eomretsant with the details of 


household work. Theoretical knowledge is seldom 
of much real use. Practical knowledge is never 
gained so easily or so thoroughly as in youth. If 
mothers would allow their daughters to do a por- 
tion of housework regularly, they would be much 
more likely to manage their own houses well, if 
ever they should have them, than they would if 
they had to begin straight away without any 
previous experience.’ One reason why she would 
recommend domc.^lic work for girls (and in domestic 
work she includes home dressmaking and millinery, 
as well as honseliold work) is, that the actual 
doing of work of this kind ‘is more likely than 
anything else I know to give practical common- 
sense to a girl. It makes her able to use her 
own hands and her own wiU, and gives her an 
idea of tlie thousand-and-onc details connected 
with a woman’s work that can never be learned 
except from experience. The advantage to Iho 
girl herself will be incalculable/ 

At the same time, while the author is most 
desirous to put domestic work in its rightful place, 
she should be sorry to see a giiTs attention devoted 
exclusively to the family circle. We all belong to 
the great human family, and wo owe a duty to the 
brothers and sisters outside out home as well as to 
those within it. ‘ In every age, the best women 
have been quick to feel for others, ami earnest in 
helping the snITeriug and needy. These women 
have done a glorious work. It w’ould be impos- 
sible to over-estimate the good they have effected, 
or to give a* delinito account of the ^vork they 
have been doing and arc doing at the present time 
in England.' She is also careful to guard those 
who arc benevolently inclined, against indiscrimi- 
nate charity, which has done much evil, by encour- 
aging the improvident and vicious, it is better 
tiiat girls wlio wish to engage in works of charity 
should ally themselves with others of experience, 
and work systematically on a tried and regulated 
plan, and above all connect themselves with a 
Charity Organisation Society. Such societies are 
not free from objectionable features; but on the 
other hand they are a means of preventing impos- 
ture, and that unguarded squandering of money 
upon persons whose characters or habits a private 
individual might not have the means of ascer- 
taining. 

Under ‘Work for Pleasure/ the author speaks 
of the ‘ between-limes/ when serious work does 
not call for attention, or when it may have become 
wearisome, and when some light employment or 
recrejition may be necessary, not only for the sake 
of health but of happiness. ‘ There are a tliousand- 
and-one ways in which a girl may employ the 
leisure moments of life. Taken separately, none 
of these occupations amounts to very much ; alto- 
gether, the results make a wonderful difference in 
the look and comfort of a house. Skilled fingers 
constantly busy, will produce at a very small 
expense a quantity of bright, pretty ornaments, 
which will give a ‘‘home "-like elegance to a rooni| 
and proclaim at once in most pleasing language 
that girls have been at work. One can tell, five 
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minutes after entering a house, wlictlier the uphol- humour or not. She must patiently practise 
Bterer has been left to furnish by himself, or detail until she is quittf familiar Wth it, and it 
whether his work has been completed and beauti- is easy to her ; practise not only on the days 
fied by the tasteful industry of the occupants. I v,rhen she feels bright and energetic, but on the 
always think it is a very bad sign when girls living days when she is dull aiil low-spirited.' She 
at homo do not “ imprint their mark in refine- rightly thinks it would be a good thing if it were 
ment on their surroundings.' more usual than it is for girls to be brought up to 

In her notice of the different characters and think that they must work and make theic own 
tendencies of the class of girls to whom she refers way ; would be both better and happier for 
in this connection, the author does not forget the it. ‘ I atii glad to know,' she says, ‘ that opinian 
‘ girl of the period,' nor does she spare her. ‘ This is broadening on this point, and that workers are 
young lady,’ slie says, ‘is supposed by a groat many looked u]»oii with more respect thau they used to 
peojde to be a type of the average girl of to-day. be. A lew years ago, a girl who worked for 
The characteristics arc, that she cares nothing at money was regarded with a certain scorn by the 
all for any one but bcrsclf ; lias no idea of the majority of people, and spoken of as a “ young 
value of time, but spends her days in studying tlie person while the girl who remained at home 
fashions and adorning her person, her dc.sire being doing nothing particular, but waiting for some 
to make the opposite sex admire lier, and her own young jiian to be kind enough to come and many 
friends envious of her. She jiosscsses none of the her, was regarded as a “ young hidy.** Things are 
qualities that for long years have been supposed not so bad as that now. Girls themselves look, I 
to distingui.sh good women —namely, purity, ten- am sure, with respect and even with envy upon 
dernes.s, helpfulness, and sweet charity ; but is those of tlieir companions who are busy, iude- 
idlo, vain, scifisb, and silly, finds her ])lca.«inve in pendent, and self-supporting. And they have 
tittle-tattle and gos.sip, and expends the <*nergy cause to do so. Next to the pleasure of working 
that is not devoted to dress in Li.sel(;.s.s fancy-work, to help otlier.s, comes the satiftfacliori pf feeling 
The picture is repulsive enough. If there are such that we work that we may not be a burden to 
girls, J sliouUl think wc scarcely could scorn them, others.’ 

we should be so lost in sorrow for. them. For my Fur the details of the work that may be thus 
own part, however, I feel inclined to <picstiou their resorted to, wo must refer the reader to the book 
exi.stcnce altogether. If there are girls of the kind itself. The author is careful to warn the young 
amongst ns, 1 iniist have been particularly fortunate and inexperienced against thinking that any- 
in my o.xpericnce, for T never made the peivonal thing of this kind can be acquired without 
acquaintance of one of them, and 1 never knew trouble or seU-ciillure, and this especially in the 
anyone who did. I know many a girl who is a department of doing literary or artistic work for 
joy to her father, and a help and cum foil to her ]nibli.shcrs. I’lie fact that many women are 
mother, a friend to her brothers and listers ; who siiccc.ssful, if *not all difeliiiguishi*d, as writers or 
makes home bright and friends happy ; wl 10 when artists, is no reason for luiining away with the 
called upon to do any special work, is ready, notion tliat any one can be so. ‘Uiifi>rtunately, 
willing, and eager to do what she can; who is when a girl can do nothing ebe, she thinks she can 
modest, refined, and sensible ; but the typical “girl write a book or a magazine article ; and why should 
of the period” I never saw.' Our authoress does she not, seeing that in her opinion and that of her 
not deny that there arc girls wlio arc no ])articular friemls, there is nothing so easy as to write a 
joy to any one ; who think more than tliey should thrilling story, or a short graphic paper full of wit, 
of dress and ai)pcarance, fritter away their time and knowledge of life and character. The couse- 
over trifles, and go to an extreme in following qnence is, that unfortunate editors are deluged 
the fiisliioiis. But it w'ould be unjust to set these with manuscripts which they cannot use, coutaiu- 
down among the above objectionable class. They ing papers which no one would read if they were 
are simply asleep and drcaniiiig ; in a little while printed. And the senders of these manuscripts 
something or other will waken them. ‘Some wait day after day, hoping and fearing, and hoping 
unusual experience comes— a joy, or a trouble, or again, that the editor will be kind and read their 
a bright example, or a warning which shows ns story, and be appreciative and jubilant couceruing 
where we are. And when the time comes, the it, and will hasten to offer uuheard-of wealth to 
girls we speak of will shako themselves from the the writer of such profound remarks and eloquently 
fetters that bind them down, and prove themselves turned sentences ; ' while all the time the luanu- 
good, true women.* script in question is destined to form one of a huge 

In the portion of her work that has to do with heap of rolls, all of which arc to be “ declined 
‘ Work for Necessity,' there are many useful conn- with thanks.” It is quite necessary that some one 
bcIb given. She acknowledges that it is hard work should say a word of the kind, because such 
for a girl to make her own living ; but not hard to numbers of girls are trying for what they never 
make a little pocket-money, for that is a very dif- will obtain — literary work.' 
ferent thing. There are many more openings now This caution, which is very aimihu: to that which 
than formerly for female employment, but there wc ourselves recently indicated in our article on 
are more than enough of candidates for all vacant i^iterary Bcgiuiicrs, is well-timed. There are iiuiuy 
situations ; hence the difficulty educated girls other depaitmcuts of huiuaa skill and labour in 
have in finding something profitable to do. She which girls might engage with more hope of 
is also afraid that the power of determined per- success, such as teaching, nursing, clerkships, &c. ; 
severing work is not common among girls ; that though these may be at first sight more prosaic 
they are too much disposed to work by fits and employments. In any case, the girl avIio is anxious 
starts. ‘ The mrl who wishes to excel, and to be and willing, and who is not averse to doing the 
able to do work that shall be valued, must acquire work which she is most capable of doing well, 
the power of keeping on, whether she is in the need not despair of a fair ranking in the candi- 
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dature for office. Earnestness and efficiency must 
go hand in hand ; tlie first is at the call of every 
one, the second within tlie reach of almost all 
■who apply themselves with diligence and deter- 
mination. 


THE FORTUNES OP BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTKR XIV.— IN THE SANCTUARY. 

It behoved Bertram no\r to look for lodgings. 
His term of occupation at Cambridge Chambers 
vras not yet finished, and his rent — thanks to his 
dead benefactor's thoughtful prudence— had been 
paid in advance. But to live on in such a ])lace as 
Cambridge Chambers, relatively expensive, would 
never do. Bertram felt that he must set his face 
resolutely towards more meagre and ))Oorer sur- 
roundings, and address himself resolutely to the 
task of driving back the gaunt wolf from the ill- 
guarded door. He owed nothing, not a sixpence. 
There was some comfort in that. He had paid 
his way, punctually and thriftily, from the first 
day when prosperity liad seemed to dawn upon 
him. Now, he was poor again ; but there Avas no 
millstone of debt to hang round his neck and 
warp or clog his conscience. He coui<l leave 
Cambridge Chambers and its vicinity with the 
respect and the good word of the few to whom 
his name was known. 

But whither Avas the youth to betake him 
now? He had very little money left. Some 
sovereigns. Dr Denham’s gift, had been eked out 
the last ; but even then the purchase of tlie mourn- 
ing garb that he wore had nccessitiited an inroad 
on the iivo-pound note Avhich his Blackstou 
employer, Mr Biirbridge, had bestoAved on him at 
parting. He counted ills scanty store of coin. 
Three golden sovereigns Avere left. So Avere six- 
teen silver shillings and some halfpence. It Avas 
a small capital wherewith to face the W'orld, in 
that England Avhich expects every man to do his 
duty as a solvent member of the commonweal ; 
but then to be sure there was the stipend, small 
but certain, to be earned by Avorking for Messrs ! 
Groby, Slcathcr, and Sludge. Tossing restlessly j 
on bis pilloAV ])y night, or in sober daylight Avith 
paper and pencil at hand, Bertram made many of 
those drescry calculations the root of Avhich always 
is— ‘What can I give up ? With how little can I 
do ? Is it in sheer necessaries, or in the conven- 
tionalities of life, that I can best effect a saving ? 
For a saving, somehoAV, there must be.’ 

Naturally, tho first idea of a healthy, honest- 
hearted young man, such as Bertram was, Avhen 
thrown on his own resources and pressed for 
means, all ideas of amusement or luxury having 
been pruned away at the first, is to economise on 
the rent of his lodgings. ‘1 am young and strong, 
and care not for show’— his instinct seems to prompt 
the words that spring so readily to his lips— ‘and 
I can scramble on * anywhere.’ Unfortunately, 
Bertram, in feeling thus, found with disappoint- 
.maiit that he had reckoned witlioul his host, lie 
had Imii unaware of the exceeding Sfiualor of the 
very aheap London lodgings, and ignorant of the 
fact tlmt^ lA overcrowded rookeries such as those 
which he now yisit^, honest poverty is compelled 
to rub sIxoaibleiiB with drunkenness and vice, from 
absolute lack of elbow-room to keep the goats 
apart cheep. The lad’s very soul 


sickened as he dived into court after court, each 
so like the other in its foul air, and neglected 
children and slatternly women, and men sodden 
with drink at one time, braAvling at another, the 
ceaseless noise, disorder, and coarse curiosity. The 
neat, tidy, little buck-streets of decorous if un- 
fashionable quarters, Avere Ml too dear. It seemed 
as though tlie superior w*orkmcn, the married 
clerks, and all Avho cared for comfort yet Avere 
sparely provided Avith money; must dwell in out- 
lying Biiburhs and journey to and from their work, 
and as if decent accommodation Avere of all com- 
modities the hardest for a needy London resident 
to compass. But it would never do for Bertram 
to live far aAvay from the scene of his Avork, or, 
more correctly, from the palatial business premises 
of his imperious emjdoyers, Groby, Slcather, and 
Sludge, llis Avell-wishcrs, Davis and Brooks, the 
articled pupils, had cautioned him as to this ; and 
lilr Tomkins, principal clerk in Room E, had 
warned him not to keep that impcrsoriul entity, 
‘the firm,’ Availing, in case he should be called 
upon at a moment’s notice for some sudden and 
severe exertion. 

At last, in a quaint dingy part of Westminster, 
Bertram found a garret tliat he thought Avould 
suit him tolerably well. It was in a queer thrcc- 
corncred nook, Avhich tradition averred to liaA'^e 
been once a portion of the old Sanctuary, where 
thief and coiner, and outlaw and rebel, once got 
a little breath ing-ti me from scourge, pillory, and 
gibbet. But there Avere no thieves there now — so 
Bertram’s landlord, a cobbler by trade, but by 
predilection a bird-fancier, cheerfully, and perhaps 
boastfully, assured him. 

‘ No, no If thank ye, says I ; ’ fliicli Averc the 
landlord’s w^ords, Avheii he found that Bertram 
and he were likely to come to terms, and that the 
former Avas able to supply that cynosure of the 
suspicious householder, a ‘respectable reference.* 
‘ No, no ; thank ye, Avhen customers of that sort 
conics my way, saying ; “ Mr Browse, haven’t you 
a room to suit me at present ? ” Not at no price, 
is in my thoughts ; but of course I have to put 
’em off Avith civiller Avords than that, ’cause it don’t 
do to get quai relling '■ too many cross coves about 
for that. But all my lodgers get a living, honest, 
sure as my name is Ephraim BroAVse.’ 

And indeed, so it seemed, since two printers, 
a mother and daughter who lived by clear- 
starching, and a maker of picture-frames, with 
his careworn Avife and numerous small family, 
were all the occupants of the gaunt, narrow tene- 
ment, until the vacant attic was assigned to 
Bertram. 

‘One thing we’ve got,’ said the proprietor of 
the mansion, after the bargain hod oeen struck, 
and Avith an ineflable chuckle of satisfaction — 
‘facing due south as we do, w'c’ye got the sun.’ 
And as he spoke, he pointed with the lapstone 
he carried towards a ruddy ball of lurid light 
struggling with mist and cloud overhead. ‘To-day/ 
he added apologetically, ‘ he 's not much to boast 
of ; but in fine weather he does brighten up the 
old place Avonderful. My birds knoAv tho dif- 
j fcrencc as Avell as Christians could, for they sing 
! here, to do your heart good, Avhilc others mope.’ 

Mr Browse, who was a gruff old bachelor, who 
wore, summer and winter, a fur-cap and a shirt of 
brick-red flannel, and Avhose short black pipe, 
like the sacred fires of the Persian)^ seemed to 1)6 
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eternally alight, had a soft spot in his heart, lie 
was tender towards his birds. AVith the un- 
feathered lodgers under his grimy and crazy roof, 
he was pereinptory enough, exacting as a rule 
weekly payment. One wreck’s credit lor a tenant 
of Home standing, the sturdy cobbler was willing 
to make, as a concession to the fallibility of poor 
imperfect human nature. After that, ‘ Out you 
go ! * was Mr Browse's summary sentence. The 
oldest denizens of the place, tlie clear-starch ers, 
would not liavc got a fortnight’s grace, had their 
exchequer suddenly run dry. But Mr Browse was 
indulgent with his birds. They know him, and 
chirped to him quite coiifhlentially, and some- 
times tried to rub their little yellow or brownish 
heads against his gritty thumb, when he came to 
refill their seed- boxes and replenish the tiny glass 
cisterns wherein their water was kept. lie was 
the kindest of jailers, nurse r.ither than jailer, 
where winged creatures, born in captivity, and 
who never knew that a cage meant a i)rison, yet 
had A'ague longings for the infinite, were con- 
cerned.^ lie Avas not a bad man, Mr Brow-ie. 

It was a queer place into Avhich Bertram, having 
agreed to terms, and paid, according to Sanctuary 
canons of morality with respect to an incoming 
tenant, his week's rent in advance, presently 
transferred his clothes, his books, ancl mathe- 
matical instruments. 

* Lots of light here,' was his landlord’s laudatory 
remark, as he fiourished his awl and pointed out 
the merits of the apartment ; ‘saves candles.' 

And for a poor student, a liberal allowance of 
Sol’s radiance, of Avhich the starveling Neapolitan 
gets 60 much, and wo Northerners so little, is no 
despicable advantage. Bertram, whert be was left 
to the enjoyment of his hired room, lcane<i medi- 
tatively out of the rickety casement, and took 
stock, so to speak, of the situation. It was a 
court, or at least wliat was called a court, in which 
tlu> Post-office Directory chronicled ns a house- 
holder the uncompromising name of Ephraim 
Browse. But it was not one of those darkling 
dens of which London contains too many. It was 
three-cornered, as has been said, and let in the 
sun, an«l some allowance of such fresh air as the 
rising tide brought with it up the swelling Thames. 
Perhaps some great building, a barn, a prison, a 
laundry, of the monks who once Avere lords of all 
thereabouts, had formerly filled up the vacant side 
of the irregular square, and had fallen doAvn, or 
been demolished. 

Yes, it was a queer place. Beneath the Avindow 
from which Bertram looked doAVu, a great old vine 
— it Avas but a gnarled stump noAV— had struck its 
mighty roots iTito the London soil, and there it 
stood defiant, though lopped, truncated, mutilated. 
Once, perhaps, Avhen beauty of foliage and tendril 
was in more request, the twining limbs and green 
leaves of the vine had clung caressingly to the 
whole frontage. Even now, late in the spring-tide, 
the maimed thing, tenacious of life, put forth a 
timid leaflet or so from dwarfish shoots and 
suckers, soon to be plucked by children's fingers, 
and there Avas an end for that year of the vine’s 
. feeble protest of a latent vitality. All oA'er the 
house. 111 dry weather, hung bird-cages of different 
shapes, from the wicker abode of the thrush and 
blackbird— the mavis and merle of old ballads — 
to the wirework dAvelling of the canary and piping 
bullfinch, and the wired box wherein a lark trod 


bis prison floor of greeny turf. By, the aid of a 
ladder, Mr BroAVse provided for the coinfin-t of his 
feathered pensioners. He had pet. names for them, 
AA'histled airs, very ifidifferently well, for the e«luca- 
tion of such birds as Avere of musical attainments, 
and sold even a redpole or a linnet Avitli regret, 
insomuch that he was reported to make money by 
his leather, but to lose by his living Avares. There 
were pigeons loo, Avhose soft liquid notes— that 
romonlfiment for Avhich wa have no English Avortl 
— and the sound of Avho^ fluttering Aviiigs, reached 
Bertram through the roof that aa'os so near to his 
cramped quarters, and aboA-e Avhich, in a quaint 
coiitriAMncc like an exaggerated meat-safe, dwelt 
tumbler aiul pouter and carrier, fantail and horse- 
man. 

Blit Bertram had other occupations to fill up 
his lime than the purely meditative one of gazing 
from his high AvindoAV over a wilderness of chimney- 
stacks and gables, or of speculating as to the pro- 
bable asj)ect of the place Avhen dress was more 
picturesque, and contrasts more vivid than at 
present, and Avhen gay hoods and plumed caps and 
jingling spurs, bright colours and flashing laces of 
gold and silver, alternated Avith such "rags and 
barbaric squalor as Ave now never sec ; and society 
seemed at once much finer and much nastier than 
it docs in our time. Oddly enough, the cobbler- 
landlord had picked up some scraps of antiejuarian 
lore, more or less accurate, and was boa'Jtfully 
talkative as to the time when ‘ My lord, the old 
Abbot' bore SA\»ay ov^er the little flock of black- 
lliecp that had croAvded into the privileged spot 
AA’ithiu reach of his gilded crook ecclesiastical, and 
‘ the kiiif' hii^sclf durs'ii’t, not he, touch e'er a one 
of 'em, for fear of the old monks.' Perhaps Mr 
BroAvse did not often get the opportunity of descant- 
ing on his fuA'ourite arch Ecological topic to so intel- 
ligent a listener as Bertram Oakley, for the poor, 
as a rule, are loo busied Avith tlic present and 
anxious for the future to care much about the 
past. But, as has been mentioned, Bertram's 
leisure Avas not extensive, since ho found that, 
labour as he might, it Avas impossible for him to 
earn a maintenance Avithout dniAving, slowly but 
surely, on his scanty hoard of coin to eko out the 
deficiency. 

Groby, SlcEither, and Sludge were hard task- 
masters and not very liberal paymasters, at least 
to the ill-starred class of ‘extras' to which Ber- 
tram noAv belonged. To procure the maximum of 
Avork for the minimuiu of wage is, of course, in 
strict accordance with the severest ethics of politico- 
social economy; but then there is generally an 
undcr-current of demand os well as of supply 
Avhich, roughly speaking;, make up the factors 
of the market price. But, save for specialists, 
there is no market price. The bricklayer, the 
cabinet-maker, the sinitli, knoAV to a nicety how 
many Aveekly shillings and pence represent the 
value of their toil But then, they are trained 
mechanics, drilled soldiers of the great army of 
Industry. Unbred to a trade, it goes hard Avith 
the clever handy lad, or Avith the clever handy 
man, in the complex system of an old country like 
our own. 

Bertram had thrown himself, from the first, 
heart and soul into his work. It was his nature 
to bo zealous ; and he was careful, patient, untiring | 
in the performance of the task allotted to hiim 
Never tefore, since the civil-engineeie opened 
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their sumptuoas premises, liacl work so ilelic4tely 
exact been done bo promptly and unfailingly for 
sneh poor pay. The flrawings yvere faultless. The 
manuscript was a mhdel of legible precision. Mr 
Tomkins, the bustling licad-clerk of Room E, who 
had many cares and a short temper, took in 
Bcrtraiu's contribution to the great hive with 
a grunt of satisfaction ; but no praise and no pro- 
motion fell to Bertram’s lot. as week after week 
went by, nothing but tl\c bare pay-ticket to be 
given in at the cashier’s oiFicc on Saturday night. 
And then, again according to the severest ciccd 
of politico-social economy, he and Messrs Groby, 
Sleathcr, and Sludge were quits. lie got from 
the mighty firm for whom he toiled no smile 
of approbation, no kind word, not one of those 
tokens of human sympathy that, to the poor and 
young, are more valuable than gold itself, as cheer- 
ing them along the rugged roads that bruise the 
feet wdiich tread them. 

What was worst of all was that there was no 
lelying on the presence of the Saturday pay-ticket 
or on its amount. There was no certainty of 
work. The work arrived when it suited the 
great firm, and was arranged with no more con- 
sideration for those who did it than if they had 
been so many machines, standing unemployed 
indeed, but exempt from the pangs of hunger, as 
steel and brass and iron .are. There were long 
intervals of unwelcome idleness, and then a 
messenger would come panting and stumbling 
up the steep staircase of Mr Browse’s house ; .iiid 
in hot haste, Bertram would begin his new job, 
never sparing himself, faithful, eager, hurrying 
dowly, os the Latin proverb bids tiS do, denying 
himself rest and sleep and air until he had done 
all he could for his employers. But he grew very 
weary sometimes, and the colour rose to liis 
cheek more rarely, as he ground on in the back- 
breaking and heart-breaking mill of Groby, 
Sleather, and Stndge. 

THOMAS TOD STODDAKT, 

TOE SCOTTISH ANGLER, 

To produce a first-rate book on the ait and prac- 
tice of angling, the writer must of necessity be 
himself a good angler. He must know from expe- 
rience the best lures for the difrerent niontbs of 
the angling season—whether those be artificial 
flies, or the natural stonefly, creeper, caddis- 
woim, minnow, parr- tail, or other bails. He must 
also know from experience which rivers are most 
anitable for each or all of those lures, .and when 
each river is, os to size and colour, most condition- 
able. Salmon and trout move from place to 
place as the rivers rise or fall; aud as trout 
especially shift from pool to stream as the seasons 
change, the observant angler knows pretty nearly 
the places or spots in the rivers where they are to 
be found at the different seasons. In the summer 
months, when rivers are low and clear, he can pick 
out to a nicety the very spot wheVe a trout is 
to lie on the outlook for food— a knowledge 
gained only by long and observant experience. 

The adbject of this notice, the late Tliomas Tod 
Stoddait or&lso, whose works on Angling have 
given pleamte and instruction to many a votary 
m the gefitlti was one whose experience taught 
him what'vbe in. turn taught so pleasantly to 
otheza. Thtt'vetenn angler and author was one 


of the few writers on angling who have devoted 
the best part of a lifetime to th.*it pleasant pastime. 
Shortly after ho left college and was called to 
the Scotch Bar as an advocate in 1833, ho gave 
up his profession, and took, heart and hand, to 
rod and reel for the rest of his long life— passing 
most of his non-angling time in llie pleasant 
fields of literature. The excellence of his prose 
and, to a certain degree, his verse in connection 
with angling, and the accuracy of his observa- 
tions on natural history — for he was a close and 
shrewd observer— have been long patent to a wide 
circle of rcailcrs on both sides of Tweed. 

Mr Sloildart was born in Edinburgh in rebruary 
1810, and shortly after his marriage, which took 
place in 183G, he took up his residence in the 
pretty Border town of Kelso, which was liis home 
ibr the remainder of his life. laving there, ho was 
within easy .'icccss of many excellent trout-streams 
— the Kale, the Bowmont, the Glen, and the 
Eden ; as also of the salmon and trout streams of 
the 'I'weed and Teviot, which w’cre almost at his 
door. But though his home was in Kelso, he 
.almost every summer during many years of his 
life paid visits el'^ewhcro in Scotland, where he met 
many genial angling ;ind literary friends, and also 
found suitably i|uict and unquiet waters into which 
to cast his deadly fly or minnow. By movements 
of this nature he, after a course, of years, could 
register the fishable qualities of almost every lake 
and stream in Scotland ; and no other w liter has 
produced so much thoroughly reliable information 
on its streams and lochs for the use of the angler. 
Of the Tweed, iieurly one hundred miles in length, 
and its many tribntarie.s he knew every Biream 
and bend ; .and as every good piscator will readily 
believe, of the rivers in which he angled most 
he knew every shelving bank or stone, the haunt 
of s.a]mon or trout. Ills soul was in his work ; and 
lie therefore, almost by intuition, readily learned 
much that ordinary observers would liave over- 
looked or neglected. To sge him run a salmon 
was a treat to remember; and he only expresses 
liis own experience when lie writes : 

Hark to the music of the reel ! 

Wc listen witli devotion; 

There’s something ill that circling wheel 

That wakes the heart's cinotiou ! 

Ho was possessed of excellent conversational 
pow'erB, wdiich he, however, used with modesty, 
unless, perhaps, w'hen among Fome old and valued 
angling or literary friends, on w’hicli occasions ho 
woidd keep them in roars of laughter by lively 
sallies and spurts of peculiar and original humour. 
Thus, his kindliness of disposition made his 
company a jilcasure to a wide circle of friends. 
In mattiirs of controversy connected with natural 
history, he w.as a hold speaker and writer; and as 
he was a close observer, he was generally correct 
in his arguments and deductions. 

At the social board he was delightful, and could, 
moreover, do some things by w'ay of giving amuse- 
ment wliich were quite unique. Some old friends 
when they read these lines will recall with 
pleasure his mode of preaching a Gaelic sermon, a 
sermon with scarce a Gaelic word or a word of any 
known language in it ! Living so much in the 
Highlands, when angling there, he hod so fairly 
caught the intonations of their language, that 
ignorant Higl^ndeis in the north imagined that 
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he preaclieil in south-west Gaelic, and vice versd I 
He could also electrify his friends hy his imitation 
of the performance of an opera. Many years a"o, 
when he was at college, tlie name of Abercrombie 
became for a short time familiar as a household 
word in Edinburgli, Mr Stoddart took that name 
therefore as the sole * libretto ’ of his burlesque per- 
formance ; and with no instrument but liis voice, 
which rung all imaginable changes on the word, 
he so humorously and ludicrously performed the 
operatic music as to elicit the heartiest laughter. 

But it was as an angler and writer on angling 
subjects that his name was generally known. 
Having Ciarly devoted himself to the study of the 
gentle art, he for -a long course of years— indeed 
almost to the very close of his lilc — was in the 
habit of contributing copiously to periodicals and 
magazines on subjects of angling and natural 
history. Ilis first effort in literature — a poem 
published in 18:31 — cannot be said to have been 
successful, and is now practically forgotten. The 
first produfJ:ion of his pen wdiich brought him 
into notice W’as his w'ork entitled The Art of 
Anglinr/^ published in 1835, and wdiich ho had 
originally contributed to the pages of Chambers's 
Journal in a series of articles. Since then, many 
other works in jirose and verse came from his 
pen ; but of all those, that known as The Angler's 
Companion tak(‘s decidedly the highest ]>lacc. It 
has for many years been a standard work. The 
inexperienced angler finds in it a faithful guide 
and friend, and lovers of rivcr-siJc scenery read it 
with pleasure. It is even relished by practical 
anglers who iheinsLdves know the many artful anti 
delicate ways of bringing salmon and trout to the 
creel. • 

The early spring is the time when the genuine 
angler feels the first fond impulses of the heart. 
It is then he begins to pant after the Avatcr-brooks, 
and to long for tlie sight of a leaping trout. In 
the wdnler months he sorts bis tackle, secures 
a supply of the new season’s gut, assorts his newly 
made flics, and has some of them tied into ^casts;’ 
BO that whenever trout begin in spring to rise 
to the natural fly, lie seizes his rod, shoulders 
his basket, and in ecstasy of 'spirit repairs to 
some favourite stream, beside whose banks a 
thrill of indefinable joy runs through his veins as 
the first trout of the season seizes hia fly. It 
was quite exhilarating to hear lilr Stoddart in the 
winter months talking with enthusiasm of the 
coming joys of spring. On fresh days in February, 
or in early Murcli, before hia trout-rod was 
stretched for the season, he would Avandor by the 
sweetly secluded and sheltered Avalers of the Teviot 
near the ruins of Roxburgh Castle ; and there 
his heart ivould be cliccred by the appearance 
of the coming spring floAvers, the early celandine, 
the primrose and eye-bright. A sight of the colts - 1 
foot pushing its bloomy head up through the river - 1 
side shingle, and bearing on it perhaps a small 
cluster of newly aAvakeiied linniblc-bees, never 
failed to stir his pulses. He knew that fuller 
beauties and the enjoyment of his beloved pastime 
were at hand, and he rejoiced in heart. Ilis own 
elegiac lines on an angler niay*wcll be applied to 
himself; 

There he sleeps, whoso heart was tnrined 

With the wild stream and AA'andering bum : 

Wooer of the western wind ! 

Watcher of the April morn I 


Some clever books on trout-angling have been 
published which point ^ut no riter-sidc beauty, 
and ignore all sentiment in connection with the 
gentle art. The .instructions laid down simply 
culminate in letting the reader knoAV the surest 
and speediest inodes of capturing fish. But Mr 
Stoddart wrote in a diflercnt strain. Along 
with clear and concise instructions on all giatters 
pertaining to salmon and trout angling, he yet dis- 
courses hero and there delightfully on the beayty 
and spirit of river scei;jery; and draws attention to 
niany interesting matters connected with Avood and 
field, with bird and insect life. However busy 
Avith his rod, his eyes Avere ahvays open to the 
beautiful ; and after a tough run Avith either salmon 
or trout, the minute or two of rest which followed, 
very frequently called up some good wholesome 
sentiment. After one of liis lively accounts of the 
capture of a trout, he thus finishes the chapter: 
‘And noAA’, in llieir turn, content and thankfulness 
reign in the heart, and develop tlienisoU'cs on the 
countenance of the angler ; uoav happily he is im- 
pressed Avith feelings of adoring solemnifj^ stirred 
up by some scene of nnlookod-for grandeur, or 
the transit of some sublime phenomeupn. ‘ Hence 
it is from the very variety of emotions Avhich 
successfully occujiy the miiid, from their blendings 
and transitions, that angling deriA'cs its pleasures ; 
hence it liohls precedence as a sport Avith men of 
thoughtful and ideal temperament ; hence, poets, 
sculptors and philosophers " the sons of genius— 
haA’’e entered^ heart and hand into its pursuit 
• Therefore it Avas that Thomson, Burns, Scott and 
Ilogg, and in a later day, Wilson and Words- 
Avortli, exchanged eagerly the gray-goose quill and 
the companTonsliip of books for the taper AA'and 
and ilic discourse, older than Homer's measures, 
of streams and cataracts.' 

The records Avliich lie giATS here and there in 
his Avorks of his angling exploits in the Teviot, 
are always racy, and exuberant Avitli poetic and 
appropriate sentiment, so that tlie reader feels he 
is 111 the hands of a poet as aatU as of an expert 
angler. He also delighted to fish such AA'atcrs os 
the Kale and the Bowmont. The pastoral aspect 
of the latter stream a few miles above the pictur- 
esque gipsy village of Yetliolin, Avith the smooth 
greennebs of the Cheviots, pqgsessed a strong 
charm for him. Peace too, or rather ‘pastoral 
melancholy,' pervades all that part of the glen; 
and these combined Avith the loveliness of the 
clear dancing stream, shaded by an occasional 
overhanging sih'cr birch or moss-grizzled alder, 
and the green hills dotted Avith snoAA^y sheep, 
so delighted him, that he used to declare the 
scene to be ‘simply Paradise regained.’ But the 
shepherd's good wife at MoAA'haugh checked him 
one day by saying : ‘'Deed sir, I diuna think trouts 
or burns AA’cre ever thought o' in Paradise.' 

On Tweed about Kelso, liis form Avas nearly as 
familiar to the public as the river itself. It AA'as 
the river of rivers to him. Indeed, it may be sanl 
tliat he literally spent sonic years of his life in it. 
He has repeatedly apostrophised it both in prose 
and verse, for his ‘heart AA’as tAvined' with it 
Justly held in respect by the proprietors of the 
salmon- fishings in the neighbourli ood, he was 
periodically invited by many of them to fish 
for salmon in their respcctne Avatei's. Then, 
again, his wandering propensities A\'ould lure him 
away to the higher readies of the Tweed, or to 
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St Mary’s Loch, with Ettrick and Yarrow, or to 
tho wild glen^ and lake3 in the north of Scot- 
land, or to Oban, a favourite resort of his for 
many years. His writings teem with allusions to 
these places ; and in converaation he often got 
eloq^uent on the fishing-raids in these districts, and 
concerning the ineii of note whom he met on those 
occasions. Eor a long course of years he angled 
successfully in tlic Tweed in the Inncrlcitlien 
(St Ronan’s) district ; and upwards of forty 

J rears ago he used so to time each visit to the 
ocality as to he there when the St Ronan’s 
athletic games were held, on which occasions he 
, met his illustrious friends Christopher North, the I 
Ettrick Shepherd, and other kindred spirits, lie 
enjoyed greatly the pastoral valley of the Leiihen, 
a stream which has always been in reipiest by 
the patient angler. This valley seems closed in by 
high pastoral hills, over which the sunlight and 
fleecy clouds throw a sort of halo ; and the cpiict 
seclusion of this spot, which would be silence 
itself but for the sweet prattle of the tiny stream, 
or the ‘occasional wail of the curlew or the 
golden plover, still continues to yield a joy dear 
to the hea];t of the true angler. 

In Upper Tweeddale the Tweed has alwaj's given 
fine sport to the angler. Trout are still plentiful 
in it, although basket-loads such as Mr Stoddart 
used to kill there many years ago are not so often 
caught nowadays. Idviiig at the Crook Inn — now 
a flue hotel — he used to hold high holiday there in 
summer, and angle to his heart’s content in ‘ the 
lonesome Tala and the Lyiic.' As he himself* 
writes : 

There ’s no a hole ahniuj tho Croak, 

Nor stane nor gentle swirl aocath, 

Nor drumlio rill, nor faery brook, 

That daimders through the flowery hc.ith, 
But ye may find a subtle troot, 

A* gleamin’ ower wi* slum an’ bead ; 

An’ moiiy a sawmon sooitis aboot 
Below the bields o’ bonuic Tweed. 

But no place is described in his waitings with , 
such enthusiasm as the district of St Mary’s Loch. | 
Summer after siunmer he regularly resided there I 
for a few weeks, under the humble but cosy roof 
of Tibbie Sbicls, a name and a iiicniory cherished 
by multitudes of anglers. Such feats of angling 
have been talked over and sung over in Tibbie’s 
little hostelry as were never known to be per- 
formed in any other pai-t of the kingdom. Here 
Stoddart regularly met his old friends the Ettrick 
Shepherd, John Wilson, Professor Aytoun, and 
Henry Glossford Bell— now all dead— and otiicrs 
celebrated as writers and anglers. In this classic 
ZigioD, fishing was then excellent, and is still 
the angler having his choice of Ettrick, 
Yarrow, Meggat and their tributaries, or of St 
}Saxy*B Loch, the Loch of the Lowes, and * dark 
Loch Skene,' which last Stoddart describes os 
the 'most weird and desolate loch in Scotland.' 
Oar author and his friend Mr Wilson ^ften started 
from Tibbie's at early dawn on long fishing excur- 
Biohg f and their united baskets at times quite 
overheaped that worthy's resources— for no less a 
vessel than a ]iyaBhing4ub could in those rare 
times hold the deily I Here is an extract 
from memoranda by Stoddart ^ to sport in St 
Mhty's Loch ; May 12» 1829, one salmon kelt, 61 
lioul^ weighing S7 Iba ; May 15, 1830, 36 trou^ 


24 Ihs. ; ^fay 19, 1830, 47 trout, 23 lbs. ; May 7, 
1832, CO trout, 21 lbs. ; May 4, 1833, 79 trout, 36 
lbs. 

Writing of his associations with St Mary’s Loch 
and the illustrious friends he frequently met there, 
he thus expresses himself: ‘Of those who took 
part in them along with me, not a few— it is a 
curious fact, illustrative of the sympathy which 
ohtiins betwixt angling and the nobler pursuits of 
life— have presented tlieiiisclves before the public 
as candidates for literary renown. I could namo 
eight or nine speculators in rhyme, more than one 
pliilosopbcr, scholars and lawyers of considerable 
oiiiincnce, along with the occupants of three or 
i'oiir professorial chairs, in whose company, below 
Tibbie’s roof, I have spent evenings of great 
delight.* He had a strong personal regard for the 
Ettrick Shepherd, us well as a deep admiration 
for the poetry of tliat rtunnrkablc man. Of their 
frequent intercourse together, he writes : * Times 
without number have we traversed the Yarrow’s 
banks together, our slender wands bending alter- 
nately with the weight of a struggling trout ; and 
on St Mary’s too, and Loch Skene and Meggat 
Water, have we twain fashioned our thoughts and 
converse to the wild, mystic, iiii violated scenery 
around us.’ 

Like the Ettrick Shepherd and other cronies, 
Thomas Stoddart himself has now passed for ever 
I from tho liauiits he loved so well. 

I By his loved Tweed at hist he calmly sleeps. 

And nevermore will hail the dawning spring — 
The season most he loved— when greenness creeps 
Along tho brimming brooks that dance and sing. 
PoRsesHOP of a warm and guileless Iieart, 

And gifted with ‘ the faculty divine,’ 

To those who knew and loved the gentlo art 
Tliat ever charmed his soul, he coiild out-twiue 
Such s])arkling thoughts as only genius yields, 

On themes roinantie, or the heavenly gleam 
I Of moonlit lake and fairy-hauiitcd stream ; 

For all the glory of the woods and lields 
And wordless songs the prattling streams impart. 
By Nature’s kindly liand were written on his heart. 

HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 

A STORY OP THE YORKSHIRE PISHERIBS, 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CIIAPTKR I. 

I AM an old and solitary woman. Most of iiiy life 
has been spent in this place, and I shall never 
leave it until the end come. There are those who 
love me well, and who would fain have me with 
them, out in the busy world ; but 1 cannot leave 
the old iishing-town where iny dead ones toiled, 
and sorrowed, and sinned, and now lie sleeping 
within sound of the sea they loved so well. I am 
too old to see far, yet I know that out yonder lie 
the same blue waves they knew for many a year — 
tho same, ah, woo is me, that drew to death my 
boiiniefisher-lad. There lies Colburn Nab, with the 
shadows stealing over it ; and yonder, at the foot 
of the tall cliffs, glides the tiny stream from among 
the boulders. The men are singing as they mend 
their nets on the shingle ; the children paddle 
with naked feet along the strand ; and the women 
croon to their wee ones, as they stand at their 
doors, and watch tho scene below, I know it all, 
and can see the sun glint on the far sails of the 
fishing-flee^ as they pass the narrow cove, and 
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hold away to the north. The boat I have watched 
full many a day is not with them ; but still I 
love to gaze at them, as they vanish into the dim 
distance. 

My name is Joan C’arcw. I was mistress of the 
old school at Staitlies when Phil Carew married 
me. Ho was a rough, true-hearted liahernian ; 
he loved me well, and was ever kind and good 
to me. No shadow ever came between us, until 
that took place whicli I am about to tell you. 
John was our eldest born. He was two years 
older than Hal, and a conndier lad could not be 
found in all the fishing-fleet. Hal was aye weakly ; 
j but John W'os tall and lithe and sinewy, brave of 
heart and dauntless of soul, but tender and true 
I as a woman. How proud Phil was of his brave 
fisher-lad ! None could manage a boat like 
him ; and among all the daring folk of this wild 
coast, he was the most reckless. Wet or dry, calm 
or stormy, fair wind or foul, he cared not ; with 
his gallant craft beneath him, he was at home in 
the roughest sea. When he was only a boy, a 
schooner lay out find away there beyond the Nab. 
The waves were leaping over her and dashing in 
foam among the breakers, and never a boat dare 
put olf to her rescue ; but my boy John swam 
with a rope through that white seething surf, and 
every soul on board was saveil. Ay, and his 
father was ever talking about him, and lilling 
the boy’s soul with mad longings to do some wild 
and daring deed. 

Many and many a night I have lain awake, when 
he and his father were out at the ‘Silver Pits’ 
with the boat, and prayed while the storms 
were raging ; and then in the morning watched 
with acliiiig eyes, iny heart full of a* boding fear, 
lest mishap should have o’ertaken them. Yet, with 
all my love for John the brave-hearted, I clung 
most to my youngest horn — he was so weak and 
womanish, too tender to live that reckless life ; he 
w’ould stay at lioiuc with me, and 1 should be able 
to cherish and protect him. And John petted my 
frail laddie too, and >voiild carry liim on his 
strong broad shoulders down to the beck, or take 
him aboard his boat, and sail away beyond the Nab 
to Kettleness and llunswick (Jove to gather sea- 
birds' eggs. He loved him well then, hoivcver 
hitter he grew'* towards him in after years. 

1 remember well the year that Hal went 
away from homo to Icam to become a great 
painter. Mr Burton — his old schoolmaster, who 
was a painter too — would often hike iny boy with 
him in bis w'anderiiigs along the coast. Hal 
would trudge along by his master’s side, carrying 
hia colours and sketcliing stool, and then would 
sit and w'alch him at his work, and hold his 
brushes, or help liim in any little way. So, little 
by little, the boy’s soul became filled with a great 
yearning to paint pictures like those of Mr Burton, 
and he worked with this end ever in view. In 
the evening wdieu he came home, he would toil 
hour after hour, copying the work he had seen 
done in the day. John had brought him a box of 
colours from Whitby, and whenever ho went there 
he always returned with some little trifle to help 
his brother in his studies. At last showed his 
sketches to Mr Burton, who was astonished at the 
boy’s quickness, and offered to give him lessons, 
and to help him in every way. From that time 
the two worked on diligently together, and Hal 
seemed to make rapid progress. 


As I write, I have beside me a picture of my 
boy .John standing by hiar boat in tiie warm light 
of an autumn day, W'aving a last farew'ell before 
he goes to hU lal|pur in tlie deep seas. It is a 
brave, true, honest face, witlf not a trace of shame 
in it, though God knows it came after. This is 
my hoy as I remember him, and as Hal itaintcd 
him. I can w’cll remember the day that picture 
was first shown, and how IMr Burton came 
into the cottage just as John and his father had 
returned from tlie fisljing, and were admiring 
the boy’s work. John had praised the painting, 
until liars checks were glowing with pride and 
excitement. 

‘See thee, ^fr Burton,’ said John to the old 
man, ‘ I ’ve gotten into a picler now an* no mis- 
take ; ’ and he h(?ld up the canvas for inspection. 

‘ I liunlly know myself in all these gran’ colours ; 
hut it must be me, T suppose. Ay, hut t’ lad’s 
clever. Bill ever ye see t’ likes o’ that now ?’ 

‘ So, so, Master Hal, this accounts for your idle- 
ness of late,* said Mr Burton. ‘ It is rather too 
hjul though, to be working on the sly in this way, 
Avithoiit even consulting your old master. Fancied 
you could do without his help, ch, my boyf* 
IJut seeing a pained look on Hal's face, fie added : 
‘ Well, well, you had your reasons, and I ought 
not to grumlde.’ 

Mt is for John’s hirlhda}', Mr Burton; and I 
wanted it to he my own work,' replied llal with 
a blush. 

‘T am eighteen to-morrow, an’ t* lad's been 
doin’ this for a keepsake. It’s nobbiit t* bairn’s 
shyness, or thou wouUl ha’ seen it before;’ and 
John strove to make peace between the two, 

‘I undcrstflntl, John,’ replied the schoolmaster 
— ‘a labour of love V 

‘Til on’s right, Mr Burton ; an’ it’s miraculous 
to me how t’ Lul could do it. I’m fair capped; so 
there.* 

^Ir Burton took the work from John’s hand, 
and placed it where the evening light threw out 
all the bright tints on the canvas. ‘ It seems to 
be a very good subject,’ said lie, ‘ and exceedingly 
well treated.’ 

‘I’m just beat with it and John surveyed the 
whole with a critical air. ‘ Here is our owd boat, 
every shred o’ canvas, rope an’ timber, just as I've 
seen it every day. There stands Billy Todd’s owd 
donkey an’ rickety cart, an* yonder is Billy 
hisselt' puttin’ a cask o’ water aboard. Dang me. 
but I sec t’ black patch on his trousers sewed 
wi’ white thread ; an’ his wooden leg is natuF 
itself. There is Barton Verity in t’ bows, an* father 
at t’ tiller. 1 ’ve seen piclers before, but never one 
to come np to this.’ 

Mr Burton looked long and earnestly at the 
work, pointing out its merits in words I cannot 
repeat, and only half understood. At lost ho 
laid his hand on Hal’s shoulder, and said: ‘Yes, 
my boy ; you were right. There is no further 
need of help from me : the pupil has surpassed his 
muster.’ ^ 

‘Oh, Mr Burton, that is not true. You are 
j unjust to yourself and the colour in Hal’s face 
deepened as he spoke. 

‘ No, boy ; it is the truth. This is the work 
of genius such as is giveu to few— -never lo Ned 
Burton. Only persevere, and you will make a 
name in the world.’ , 

The boy’s father had stood quietly listening 
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to all that was said, but apparently taking little 
interest in it' At tbeje last words lie turned 
toward the speaker, and said, as lie pointed to 
Hal’s work : ‘ 1 *ve no doubt but t* picter *s right 
enough; but what's t' use o' fillin' my bairn’s 
bead wi' sic fond stuff as this ? He nuui learn to 
earn las bread, an' sic work as this will never 
do it' 

‘Not at present, perhaps,' replied Mr Burton; 
‘but by-and-hy lie will work himself into notice ; 
and paintings like this will always command a 
market' 

‘I've no notions o' such flummery. T' lad's 
' fair dazed wf all thou says to him about liis 
cleverness : he thinks o' nothin' but sauiitenii' 
about, an’ loiterin’ his time away wi* paintiu* an* 
book-learnin’, instead of workin’ to help me an' his 
mother.' 

Mr Burton seemed to be takiui aback at ill is 
opposition; but he did not give iu without a 
struggle. ‘ The boy's future is of course in 3 'our 
hands,' he replied, ‘and I would not advise him 
to act in any degree contraiy to your wishes ; but 
1 say again, the youth of sixteen who cun do work 
like this is not born forcomiiioii uses— he is meant 
for something better than the rough life of a 
fisherman.' 

‘ It 's neighbourly of yc, ]\[r Burton, to take so 
• much pains with t' lad, an' I'm obliged to ye ; 
but I cannot have my bairn's head turned wi’ 
all this fool's talk. T' lad's biddable enough, 
an’ his paintin' an' 1 earnin’ is right enough ; but 
he’s only one of ourselves, an’ he must live au' work 
like ourselves.’ 

‘ But what will you do with him ? ' questioned 
Mr Burton. ‘You will not put a bo^ like this to 
the fishing ? He is far loo weak.* 

‘Weak or not weak, to t' fisliin* he must go. 
My mind's made up, an’ what I've said, I 
mecan. I'm lair sick 0 ' these fond, lubberly 
wa.vs.' 

‘0 Phil, 3 'ou cannot mean this ?' I said, for the 
first time joining in. the dispute. ‘It would kill 
the boy, and me too.’ 

‘ Would ye luive t’ bairn grow up a conceited 
jackanape? He is fair bursiin’ wi' pride an' 
high notions. T’ fisliin’ will make a man of him. 
Thou is always liankorin* after t’ better sort of 
folks, an' should never ha' married a rough fisher- 
man like me. But don't set t' lad against me 
an' his brother, for I vrunnut have it.' Then, 
taming to John, who had been trying to cheer 
Hal, he said: ‘Come, my lad, we must go an' 
look after t’ coble before 1 ’ tide comes in.’ 

‘But, Mr Carew'— pleaded the old school- 
master. 

‘Whist, man, whist!* said Phil, interrupting 
him. * 1 Ve said my say, an’ to t’ iishin’ he must 
go ; ’ and he strode ofl to his boat. 

He left two sad hearts behind him. Mr Burton 
apoke some cheering words to Plul, who was almost 
-Jieart-broken at what had occurred: ‘Never dc- 
apo&d, my lad. 1 will sec what can .he clone for 
you. In a day or two I hope your father will 
efaanga his mind, and all will yet be well.' 

Ton may perhaps think from this that my hus- 
band Phil was* a bard man ; but he misunderstood 
the character and work of the lad— that was all. 
My heart .was f^ll of a great dread for my boy's 
.fntnre. I could not give him up to such a wild 
life of reckless bardibood and danger. Every day 
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1 feared lest his father should call him to the fish- 
ing ; but nothing more was said for some time. 
After a week Mr Burton called again, bearing a 
letter from his brother. It contained a proposal 
that Hal should be sent to York to w’ork with him 
ill his studio. He had seen some of the lad’s 
work, and as it gave rare promise, he was willing, 
for the sake of his brother, to help him. 

Phil was at last w'oii over to give liis consent. 
It was a sad jiarting ; hut I knew that it must be 
this or the fishing, and I dared not complain. In 
a few days he went with John in the boat to 
Whitby, and thence by coach to York. His soul 
was full of liij^h thoughts for the future, hut my 
own was sad fur many a weary day. 

Tor five long years my hoy did not return, and 
I yearned in vain for one look into his dear face. 
(Jiud only knows how lonely I felt, and how sorely 
I missed him when Phil and John were away at 
the fisliing. I was tempted often time to call him 
home ; still I held out, and bore up bravely before 
my husband. We had occasionally long letters 
from him, full of liopeful confidence and brave 
endeavour. P'rom York, after two years, he went 
to London, in the hope of getting his pictures into 
the Academy. I cannot tell you the hi.story of 
that cruel time. Throughout it all he never once 
wavered, hut struggled manfully on. The hill of 
fame was hard fur a poor, almost friendless lad 
to climb ; but he steadily persevered, feeling 
confident of success at last. It w'as three years 
more before the long-covcted honour was won, 
and his fame as a painter established. 

I remember ivell how we received the news of 
Hal's home-coming. It was a summer's evening, 
and I was seated at the cottage door, w'atcliing the 
men unlade the boats, when John and Teenie 
Granger came down the steep path from the town. 
Teenie had lately come to Jive at Staithes with 
her uncle, Mr Burton ; and, when John was not 
at the fisliing, they were aye together. No one 
thought of ill, for she W'as but a child, with all a 
child’s merry wa^'S — a sweet, ivinsome bairn, wild 
and careless as a bird. How hanil.somc she looked 
as she came tripping by my boy’s side, now and 
anon glancing laughingly into his face I No 
wonder he had grown to love- her — though 
I knew it not then— to the very depths of -his 
strong, manly soul ; and so came all the sorrow 
and pain of the after-time. AVidl, she came up 
the path that July evening with John ; and vrhen 
they were near, John held up to view my boy's 
letter, his face beaming with joy. ‘Sec, mother, 
I 'vc gotten a letter for yc ; Billy Poad brought 
it fra Whitby. Shall 1 read it for ye ?' 

So at last my boy was coming back to the old 
home I He had won success, and his name was in 
all men’s mouths. In a week he would be with 
us again. Tlie news seemed too good to be true. 
In a week he came. John went to Whitby to 
nieet the coach, and thence they came together 
in the boat. 

That was indeed a glad home-coming, and 
repaid me for the wea^ years of separation. 
Mr Burton and Teenie Granger came down to 
the cottage at Seaton Garth that evening, and 
together we watched for the boat rounding the 
Southern Nab. At last we heard a shout, and 
there up the cove glided the craft Avith iny boy on 
board. Mr Barton and Teenie ran down to the 
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strand. I did not move, but sat still in the house, 
trembling for very joy. Every sound came up 
from below clear and distinct through the still 
niglit-air— the rustle of the sails, the creak of the 
mast and rigging, the low sad ripple of the waves 
as they met the bo!it\s bow, the grating of the 
keel on the shingle, the shout of welcome, the 
confused hum of voices, tlic ring of hasty steps ujj 
the steep path and thciL I knew no more than 
that my boy was safe once more in my arms. In 
a few moinciils Joliu and his father entered, and 
together we all Siit down to tlie evening meal. 

‘ Do you think lie has filtered much ?’ inquired 
Mr Jliirlon, hjoking proudly at Hal. 

‘lie's grown clean out o* my knowledgmcnt,' 
said Phil. ‘I should never ha* known him for one 
of ourselves. He -were nought to him when he 
were only a bairn, but he 's a rare an* liandsomo 
chap now, an* no mistake — a’most equal to my 
John; an* it must be a good un* to come up to 
him, eh, Teenie I ' 

‘Five years is a long time, father,* said Ilal 
with a laugh ; * at least it has seemed so to me.* 

‘ Thou is right, my lad ; an* time works wonders 
wi* us all.* 

Indeed those years had made a wonderful 
change in the lad. All tlic old weakness had 
gone. I could hardly realise that this was the 
frail youth who had left us to fight his way aloue 
in the world, for there had been developed in his 
whole form u look of conscious strength quitii new 
to it. 

‘An* so thou has taken t* shine out of t’ Lun- 
iioncrs, eh, Hal'?* Svaid his father, ‘an* sold thy 
picters for a mint o* money ? * 

‘My last two works in the Academy sold for 
three liundrcd. I think I ought to be satisQcd 
with that, father.* * 

‘I should tliiiik thou did,’ replied Phil ‘But 
however any man could give all that cjisli for a 
wee bit daiib o' red, an' ycller, an' blue, I can't 
niak’ out. There must be a heap o* fools i' 
Lunnon, I'm fain to think;’ and he laughed 
heartily at the thought. 

‘ They are over close-fisted P Yorkshire for such 
W'astery, eh, father?' said John. 

‘Tlioii is right, my lad. I alius believed in 
book-lcarniii', in spelderiii’ an’ rcadin' an such 
like ; but this paintin' fair caps me.' 

So the talk went on, until Mr Burton and 
Teenie rose and left us; and the niglit of Hal’s 
home-coming w as over. 

I said that all the sorrow of the afler-iime came 
through the wild love my John had for Teenie 
Granger: this is how it befell. Before Hal 
came home, John had been Tcenie’s constant 
companion. Teenie’s father had lived in one of 
the great trading towns in the west, so that all 
her life had been spent in crowded streets, 
among smoko and gloom. When she came to 
Stoithes, she was like u bird escaped from its cage. 
John would take her in his boat to every place 
within easy distance along the coast, or join her in 
long wanderings across the moors. There were no 
companions for her among the fisher-lasses, and 
Mr Burton knew that she would bo safe under 
John’s protection. No one dreamed of love be- 
tween tlie two ; but it showed itself at losti and I 
saw that John was bewitched by Teenie’s sweet 
face and merry ways. She was blind to his love, 
but 1 saw and knew, that for weal or woe, his 
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heart was hers for ever. It was no boyish fancy 
w'ith him, lightly born ifnd lightly thrown away, 
hut the deep, passionate devotion of a strong man, 
that urould hold tr^ie whatev^er might betide. 

I think Teenie must at ‘last Lave discovered 
that John loved her, and, knowing that she could 
never return liis passion, avoided being thrown 
into his company ; for so it was, that after llal’s 
home-coming, ail the old friendshij) seemed to 
have come to an cud. Teenie grew quiet, and 
thoughtful, and reserved; and John appeared 
sullen and ill at ease. 

Much of Hal’s time now was spent w’ith Mr 
Burton. Very Ircciuenlly they w^ent together on 
painting excursions ahmg the coast, and Teenie 
someliincs accompanied them. In the evenings, 
after they returned, the little party would sit in 
the room facing the bay, while Teenie sang ballads, 
or chatted on in her merry, artless way. John 
soineiimes joined tliem, but he always returned 
looking sullen and angry. There was a wild light 
in his eyes quite new to them, that made me 
tremble for very fear. • 

MOEE GHOST-STOEIES UNV-EILED. 

IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. 

It is undeniable that there are many sober-minded 
people, not in general disposed to be credulous or 
! superstitious, who yet entertain a firm conviction 
that they have come across the supernatural in 
•some shape or other, and that under circumstances 
in which they had as little reason to doubt the 
evidence of^their senses as in the most common 
occurrences of life. On more than one occasion 
we have given instances of ghost-stories unveiled, 
with a view to allaying the fears of those who are 
in the habit of giving credence to what is 
j termed tlio sii])ernatural ; and as we have reason 
• to believe that our clforts have been attended by 
good results in various (piarters, we present no 
apology for again taking up the subject A well- 
known witty English divine once remarked that 
the best and most reasonable— because most con- 
vincing— tvay of combating the foolish fancy com- 
monly known as a ‘belief iii ghosts,’ is to make 
public all well-authenticated instances where such 
stories have been ‘ unveiled.’ The following nar- 
ratives, communicated by various contributors, 
may serve as further illustrations of the truth, 
that nothing of the apparently supernatural 
should be received which has not been submitted 
to tbc test of absolute demonstration. 

One splendid afternoon of a glorious summer, 
I set out on a W'alk from Eythorne to Deal, a 
distance of some six miles. 1 took particular note 
08 I went along— the route being entirely strange 
to me — of .all the landmarks, such as churches, 
farmhouses, the bendings of the road, &e., thinking 
that I should probably have to make at least part 
of my return walk after dark, though sure of 
a sufficiency of light if the moon were only 
shining. I readied Deal, and was beguiled by the 
beauty of the afternoon and evening to stay longer 
than I had intended. Sea and land lay bathed 
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ill tho warm golden sunshine, the sky of the 
hlightest bliie/iinflecked 'by n cloud, and tho sea 
almost equally blue. I lingered by the shore, 
until the lengthening shadows began to warn me 
that I should find the night drawing on almost 
before I got far from tlie precincts of Deal. 
Hastening along, then, without any doubt of niy 
way, and mounting the rising laud at the back 
of the town, 1 found the moon was already shed- 
ding its light over the scene, and I looked forward 
to a delighlfiil walk home ; when suddenly a 
dense sea-fog rolled in from the bay, which soon 
enveloped the land, obscuring every object, and 
even obliterating the light of the moon, save for 
occasional rifts in tho fog as it rolled rapidly 
inland. I soon became very doubtful of my way, 
as the notes 1 had carefully taken of landmarks 
were now useless. But I trudged along, knowing 
I was pursuing at least an onward course, till 
T emerged upon much higher ground, and was 
thankfurto find that the fog was losing its density 
and the moon recovering its light. Inquiring 
at a cottage where 1 saw a light in the bedroom, 

1 found that I had come right, and should soon 
strike the high-road from Sandwich to Dover. 
After this the fog seemed to lift, the moon shone 
out brightly, a light haze only remaining over 
the lower-lying country, and I soon found myself 
comfortably nearing Eythorne. 

The road into Eythorne from the Dover Hoad ] 
turns at right angles, and is straight and rather 
descending, so that during the day, or on a fine 
moonlight night, objects can be seen for a long 
distance. The moon had now risen considerably, 
and the whole country lay clearly revealed — the 
road to Eythorne, into which I had now turned, 
especially so, being chalky. I bad not gone many 
paces when 1 saw, some distance on before me, 
a gigantic figure in white, apparently at least ten 
feet high. 1 could see too that it was moving, 
not towards me, but from me. I w'atched it 
narrowly for a few minutes, to satisfy myself that 
it was no* momentary impression ; but there 
assuredly it was, white, spectral, gigantic — and 
moving. 

My first thought was to beat a retreat, take 
the Dover Hoad again, and return into Eythorne 
through Waldersbare Park ; but as this would 
have greatly lengthened the time at which 1 
wished to be home, and as I had already proved 
the park at night to be a difficult route, and had 
had some unpleasant experiences therein, I made 
up my mind ippidly that there was nothing for it 
but to face the spectre, or whatever it might be, 
*for iHitter, for worse.’ Now, 1 thought, is all my 
vaunted unbelief in the supernatural to be put to 
the test, and perhaps to be shaken down in some 
drei^ully unpleasant manner. 1 confess I felt 
many a qualm as the toll figure stalked on before 
me j| but ^ I bad now'fully made up zny mind to 
viiiid out wba{b.. ^ ^ could, I quickened my 
pace, alnif^- xunning under the excitement. Ab 
I neared old ,was evidently ovehaking it, I noticed 
that it 8eemeii,mtbar to lessen in its proportions, 
this coutihtlid as I got nearer and nearer. It 
was still, hotraiB^'aut of all human proportion ; 


but at this point, as I more leisurely looked about 
me, 1 began to observe that the more familiar 
objects known to me, tlie cottages by the roadside, 
the park gates, &c,, looked unusually large also, 
and as I passed them, resumed their natural size. 
This at once became a clue to me, and I deter- 
mined not to lose the chance of unravelling tho 
mystery of tho white figure, still some distance 
before me. As I got rajndly near it, it as rapidly 
decreased in size, till at length — I must say niiich 
to my relief— I found it to be nothing more than 
a country girl in a light dress quietly pursuing 
her way homewards I 

Thus, then, I discovered that the gigantic 
spectre of my walk was an elfect due in some way 
to the combined action of the moonbeams and the 
haze in magnifying all objects looked at, at a 
certain distance or angle, and in this resembling 
the mist spectres of the Brocken and otlier 
mountains. 

Now, it is evident, if I had not been compelled 
to face and investigate the matter, 1 sbonld have 
continued to believe to this day — despite my 
unwillingness to do so — that I had certainly seen 
a spectre upon such evidence of my own senses 
as I could not doubt. The occurrence lias served 
me in good stead ever since, as a useful lesson, 
inducing me to pause in accepting apparently 
inexplicable phenomena without the most rigid 
investigation. 

I was passing the Christmas holidays a few 
years ago at a pretty village in the country, in 
the comfortable and well-appointed bouse of a 
medical gentleman, a near connection and great 
friend. One evening it happened that the family 
had all gone out to a Christmas junketing ; and as 
1 was left at home alone, I at once determined to 
retire to the snug little study— a very favourite 
resort of mine, for it was "well iilled with books. 
Like most old-fashioned country houses, the sitting- 
rooms were all on the ground-floor. Tho sLinly 
had one window, the sill of which was about live 
feet from a gravel walk, which ran all along that 
side of the house, so that any one could readily 
have touched the window in passing. 

Having requested the maid to light the lamp 
for me, I was just following her to the study, 
when 1 was somewhat surprised by the girl 
running back into the drawing-room in a state 
of great perturbation, and declaring that some 
one had knocked sharply four times at the Btud 7 
window ; but that, on looking out, she saw no one 
right or left on the gravel walk ; adding, that she 
was much frightened and quite put out in con- 
sequence. Thinking it some joke by a possible 
admirer, I merely smiled at tho girl’s agitation, 
and betook myself to the study for a comfortable 
read. 

It was a bright clear moonlight xiigbt now ; but 
a heavy hill of snow during tho afternoon had 
covered every field, road, and path with its beauti- 
ful mantle of spotless white ; and a sharp breeze 
was springing up which seemed likely to increase 
to a gale. I had been reading barely lialf on hour, 
when I was rather surprised to hear four or five 
sharp taps at the outside of the window, such ae 
might have been given with the end of a stick. 
Jumping up, 1 instantly threw open the window 
and looked all around. Nothing was to be seen 
but the bright frosty moonlight and the clean 
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white snow ; and what 1 also noticed was that the 
snow under and near the window was perfectly 
smooth, untouched and untrodden; clearly indi- 
cating that neither man nor beast had passed that 
spot, or even near it. 

I confess I felt completely puzzled ; and not 
knowing exactly what to think, I sat down again 
to read. 1 had not, however, got tlirough a score 
of pages, when tap, tap, tap again carried me to 
the window, with exactly the same unsatisfactory 
result — nothing to be seen — nothing to he dis- 
covered. These lappings occurred three different 
times in the following hour and a half, and defied 
my utmost endeavours to find out the cause. 1 
examined the window — which was surrounded out- 
side by ivy and creeping plants —most careful!}', 
but found nothing. 1 went outside to each end of 
the house, and again observed that the snow was 
still untrodden and untouched. I confess 1 was 
both surprised, ]uizzlcd, and annoyed. Here was 
an undoubted mystery, a series of tappings, the 
cause of which I had, after close and careful investi- 
gation, totally failed to discover. It was a mystery 
certainly, and one which ought to be explained ; 
but how '{ 

Jn due lime the family returned home ; and after 
the ladies had retired, 1 took the doctor into the 
study and told him of my mysterious experiences. 
He laughed, and wagged his head incredulously; 
adding, with a merry twinkle of his keen gray eye, 
that lie hoped, as the night was so cold, I had 
taken a glass of grog, and had enjoyed a comfort- 
able sleep in the cosy arm-chair; mildly suggesting^ 
the possibility of my dreams running in the direc- 
tion of supernatural sights and sounds; politely 
intimating, in fact, that I had been asleep and had 
dreamed the whole thing ! This 1 at once refuted 
by reference to the maid, who proved a very 
willing witness indeed. The doctor seemed puzzled, 
Biiilfed sharply two or three times, took an enor- 
mous pinch of snutr, and then stood looking 
intently into the fire ; when suddenly tap, tap, taj», 
tap, loud and sharp at the window, caused us both 
to run forward, throw it open, and look out ; but, 

I need hardly say, with the usual result. I drew 
the doctor’s special attention to the smooth un- 
trodden snow, and told him I had again and again 
examined the window aud wall both inside and 
out, hut without effect. 

‘Well; Jack, it is certainly very odd,’ said the 
doctor; ‘but as I am convinced the taps arise 
from some perfectly natural cause, I ’ll stop here 
till I find it out, if I should stay all night.’ 

We discussed the probable causes— tricks, cats, 
birds x^ecking, &c., but abandoned our theories 
almost as soon as started, until our deliberations 
were cut short by the tapping being again renewed 
louder and sharper than ever. The doctor now 
nearly lost his temper, and throwing open both 
halves of the window (it was a French, not a sash 
window), fetched our overcoats and hats, and 
proposed to extinguish the lamp, and to sit 
down opposite the open window, and there care- 
fully watch. This we accordingly both did, with 
an amount of patience and exemplary persever- 
ance never, perhaps, before Exhibited by^ the 
most determined ghost-hunters, until, in spite of 
the blazing fire behind us, we were nearly haU- 
frozen by the keen biting air and the wind, which 
had now increased to a complete gale. At length, 
temper and patience alike gave way, and as no 


taps or manifestations of any kind had occurred, 
vexed and annoyed beyond expression— for his 
open, honest nature hated mystery and incertitude 
of any kind — the» doctor reluctantly closed the 
window, aud had just slowly pulled down the 
blind, w'hen the tapping was again heard as vigor- 
ously as ever. 

‘ So, BO !’ cried the doctor ; ‘ one thing at least is 
clear — the taps, 1 find, are given at the top of the 
window. Run, Jack, aud fetch the bull’s-eje 
lantern — ^the wind is too high for a candle — wlii&t 
1 get the steps.’ 

Armed with the lantern, the doctor mounted 
the steps, and closely examined the whole top of 
the window both outside and in, but still could 
discover nothing. Much irritated, he was about 
to give up the search, when, as he projected his 
head through the open window, he was suddenly 
aware of two or th^e^^ sharp taps on his forehead ; 
and raising the bull’s-eye, he then discovered a 
thick bit of stick banging amongst, but concealed 
by a bunch of ivy leaves which drooped over the 
top of the window. 

‘Here’s the ghost — here he is— I’ve caught him !’ 
exclaimed the doctor, now in high gleje ; ‘ hut, to 
make doubly sure, let’s give him another chance ;’ 
and closing the half of the window and still slaiid- 
ing on the steps, lantern in hand, he Availed for 
the next ‘ manifestation.’ This, thanks to Ihc high 
Avind, folloAvccl almost immediately, in the usual 
form of four or five sharp taps on the glass ; Avhich 
the doctor now distinctly saAv wore produced by 
the action of the Avind on the loose branch of ivy 
in Avhicli the piece of Avood just mentioned Avas 
sticking. ^ 

So here Avas the Avhole mystery elucidated ; and 
the reason wliy aa'c had heard iiotliing during our 
long cold Avatih Avas also readily explained— the 
Avindow being open, there was simply nothing for 
tile AVOod to strike against. 

Pulling the AVOod out of the ivy, and throwing 
it down to me, the doctor said: ‘There, Jack, 
there ’s a real ghost for you ; and one that might, 
but for our and determination, have 

caused this liouse to have been reported as 
“ haunted,” and made au object of horror and 
fear to the simple country-folk round about. 
Depend upon it, if people Avould only master their 
ioolish fears of the supernatural, and cease to 
believe in so-called “ gliost-stories,” and boldly 
face the “ghost” Avith the Aveapons of patience, 
reason, and commou-scuse, avc sliould hear 'much 
oftener than avc do of many such another “ ghost 
story— unveiled I ” ’ 

At a social gathering of friends one evening a 
few years ago, the much- vexed question of super- 
natural appearances came under discussion. As 
might have been expected in these days of scientific 
experiment and inductive philosophy, the tone of 
the conversation avos of a deculedly sceptical 
tinge. The lady of the house, anxious apparently 
that ghostly claims should he fairly represented, 
appealed to her sister-in-law, who had lived for 
several years in a haunted house, and bogged her 
to say what the results of her experience had 
been. 

‘Our house,’ replied the sister, ‘Avas in a bleak 
and lonely situation ; and many years before we 
entered its walls, some disagreeable associations 
had been woven into its histoxy. In spite of thesoi 
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the place did us no harm ; thonj^'h I am bound, to 
say that during our sojoutn in it wc heard sounds 
'which superstitiously inclined folks might have 
regarded with dread. Perliajw wie were not a family 
•likely to Buffer from imaginative terrorSi because 
we W'ere more accustomed to examine an unwonted 
object than to run away from it, nor did we con- 
clude that every piienomeuon not clearly uuder- 
stood by us miist be due to supernatural causes. 
Often at night we heard noises in uninhabited 
rooms, as if articles of furniture were being moved 
or dragged across the floor ; but tbeae we became 
.used to, and assigned them to such simple causes 
as mice, or ])Ossib]y rats. But oucc I recollect 
that the clanking of a chain at midnight wakened 
me from a lialf-drcaming state to fiQl conscious- 
ness. 

'I thought 1 must have been mistaken, and 
went quietly to sleep again ; but the next night 
at the same hour the noise was distinctly repeated. 
My sister, who slept in the same room, heard it 
also, and was as puzzled as myself. It rccniTed 
from that time so often that we became accustomed 
to it also, and were almost ceasing to speculate on 
its cause, .when one day, standing in my own 
room in broad daylight, 1 heard the clanking noise 
loudly repeated. A tliought struck mo. I ran 
down-stairs out of the hall dot r, and through a 
garden-path to the stable-yard, whose wall formed 
an angle with our side of the house. As I looked 
into the stable, the horse shook bis chain ! This 
was the very noise we had heard so often — the same 
thing wliich had Iiappcncd night after night, when 
the horse wakening out of liis sleep, got up, 
shook himself, and stainpccl in liis stall, before 
composing himself for another nap. If I had not 
thus tracked the sound and verified it for myself, 
1 could never have believed that it could have 
been so clearly heard through thick walls at such 
a distance.’ 

‘Ah!’ said a clergyman, who had listened to 
this account with much amuacnieut, ‘I am per- 
suaded that if people would take the trouble of 
examining such mysterious occurrences, tin? number 
of “authenticated ghost-stories” on record would 
be sensibly diminished. A curious circuinstance 
happened to my father when he was a very young 
man. He lived at some di-^tance from the dwelling 
of the girl who afterwards became his wife and my 
mother. He had to work and wait for her for 
several years, and as for her sake he applied very 
closely to his business, they seldom met. But 
occasionally, after his day’s work was over, he took 
ii very long walk into the next county, to get a 
glimpse of her fair face, and perchance the treat 
of a quiet talk. On one of these rare occasions he 
bethought himself of a short cut through a village 
churchyard. It was not very easy of access, for 
the gate woe locked, and a brook of some depth 
ewe^ round part of the outer Wall ; but he was 
young and active, and ea^r to gain time ; so, after 
a iomewhat stiff climb, he found himself within 
the Hioits of the consecrated ground. • 

was a dear moonlight nigbt, and the tomb- 
stones stodd around him in close and venerable 
anray. ' fii^enly he saw something which made 
him start and pause. From beneath the shadow I 
of the cknrch walL a toll white figure glided 
stealthily yont' itotb l3ie light ^ father quietly | 
setreated beUid'S| tombstone and watched. The 
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beneath the white robes fluttering in the night- 
air, he beheld a very substantial pair of boots ! 

*Said he to himself: “Do ghosts wear hoots? 
I wonder who makes them and he decided on 
having a closer inspection of this mysterious 
churchyard apparition. The figure moved on ; 
my father quietly followed, keeping well in the 
shadow of the tombstones. After sonic little time 
spent in this kind of dodging, the ghost advanced 
to a part of the wall overlooking the road and the 
stream, and took up its position on the top of 
it In a second my lather came behind, and with 
a strong and sudden push, tipped the unlucky 
ghost into the stream which rippled below. He 
heard a plunge and a shout, waited a few moments 
to sec that tlio follow had struggled safely to the 
other side, minus his white sheet, then turned 
and sped on his way, rejoicing at having liit on 
so novel and expeditious a method of “laving a 
ghost!” 

‘Years passed away. My father married the 
lady of his choice, and they shared the usual 
course of life’s vicissitudes together. Long after 
her death, he took me to visit the scene of his 
early wooing and the home of her girlhood. On 
our way from the railway staLijiii we drove 
through a village from which a funeral proces.sion 
was issuing in solemn pomp to the churchyard. 
As wc returned, wc stopped for an hour at the 
inn and ordered luncheon. Like most of his 
class, our host was chatty and communicative, and 
at once entered into conversation. “ Pleasant 
weather, gentlemen. We liav^e had a large funeral 
here to-day ; the largest known in these parts for 
many a year. We all wished to show respect to 
I our oMest inlrtibitant, William Dawkins. A very 
civil fellow was Bill, iilany a story of the good 
old times lie used to tell. And he had some 
queer adventures of his own loo to talk about. 
You ’ll scarce credit me, gentlemen, but ’tis a fact 
that that man had seen a ghost.” 

“A ghost!” exclaimed my father, whose natural 
scepticism on that subject bad been long since 
strengthened by the incident I have related. “ He 
dreamed of one, I suppose, or an extra glass of ale 
had gone to his head.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir,” replied tlic landlord 
with great seriousness. “Bill not only saw a ghost, 
hut felt it, and that pretty shar[>ly, I can tell you. 
The way he fell in with it was this. Some of our 
lads had gone to a fair that was held a few miles 
away, and Bill wanted to frighten the young 
fellows on their way home ; so he just climbed 
into the churchyard, wrapped a sheet about him, 
and waited about till he tlionght they were close 
at hand. He was standing on a bit of wall just 
above the road, when lie heard a stealtliy tread 
coming up behind him. He turned round ouickly, 
and there was a dark figure at his back; but 
before he could move, it m^e one rush at him and 
knocked him clean over into the stream that runs 
below. The fall and the fright took away his 
breath ; and between the terror and the wetting, 
he got such a scare that he never ventured near 
that churchyard a^in after nightflHl. He said it 
was a dangerous thing to play at ghosts, for no one 
knew how near the ghosts themselves might be, 
nor how angry with any one who dared to play 
pranks in haunted places.” • 

“ It a strange story,” we said ; but our host 
thought it stniDger still when my father xdated 
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his share in the adventure. The coincidence was 
certainly a curious one, and affords a specimen of 
the kind of foundation on which many a popu- 
lar and “well-authenticated** ghost-story may be 
built.* 


KIDNAPPING IN THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS. 

Many a good and interesting narrative of experi- 
I onces of an extraordinary nature in various parts 
of the world is lost to the general public through 
diffidence on the part of the actors therein, or from 
the want of having some one at hand to commit 
the incidents to paper. The following startling 
account of an atrocious crime was related to the 
writer of these lines by a messmate on board one 
of Her Majesty’s ships, while lying off the port of 
Buenos Ayres, in the river Plate, during the com- 
paratively recent blockade of that city by the 
Argentine national forces. I 

‘About six years ago,* said my messmate, ‘when | 
the traffic in human beings— liappily long since 
put a stop to on the West African, coast by the 
vigilance of British cruisers— was still at its 
height among the South Sea islands and other 
unfreipientod places in the Pacific Ocean, a thriv- 
ing trade was carried on by some unscrupulous 
individuals in the nefarious kidnapping of the j 
unfortunate inhabitants of these islands, who | 
were decoyed on board small coasting- vessels by 
the owners and crew, in whose integrity of pur- 
pose tliey trusted but loo confidingly. They were 
then secured, and carried off wholesale from their 
island homes, and conveyed to places where labour 
was scarce, and where a large sum of jiioney could 
always be realised for them. Here they were 
afterwards employed by their respective purchasers 
in different kinds of labour, but their real con- 
dition was neither more nor less than that of 
slavery. 

‘At the time of which I am speaking, I was 
serving in one of Her Majesty's ships, employed 
cruising in search of these slave-traders ; and wlieii- 
ever we succeeded in capturing one of them, it 
was our duty to send the vessel in charge of j 
a jmzc crew to Sydney, where she v/as usually 
confiscated, and the captain and crew handed over 
to the rigour of those laws which they had so 
ruthlessly violated. As a rule, this service had 
nothing more attractive to rccommentl it than the 
routine of an ordinary cruise ; and wc were con- 
tent to put fip with the irksome nature of the 
duty in a philosophical spirit, knowing that good 
results must follow, and that the work of huuiaiiity 
must be performed by somebody. It did not even 
possess the excitement of a prospective brusli 
with tiie enemy, as these inliuman monsters knew 
only too well that any attempt at resistance would 
be hopeless when once they were within reach of 
the guns of a British man-of-war. Knowing all 
this, it is by no means easy to realise our feelings 
when the following shocking discovery burst upon 
ns. 

‘About two on the 20th December 1874— 
jbiilsummor time in southern la4:itudes — we were 
sailing quietly along with a light wind abeam, the 
watch lying about tue forecastle listless and over- 
come with the sultry weather, when a schooner 
was ughted ahead with all sail set, going before 
the wind. She was to all appearance badly 
■ — 


steered, for every now and again she wouM yaw 
and fly up in the wind,. then witl^ just as little 
apparent reason would fall off and run b«dbi’o it. 
We thought this an unusually strange coincidence 
as the performance? was several times repeated. 
It was therefore decided to overhaul the stranger, 
and sec wlicthcr slic was the veritable Phantom 
Ship of Van der Decken, or if her crew were all 
drunk and incapable, which latter seemed' the 
most likely solution of the problem. 

‘ It took us about an hour to range near enough 
to make a close inspection of the plienomem.ii ; 
but though every glass in our ship was levelled at 
the struTiger, and every eye strained eagerly to 
observe the most minute rirciiinstance connected 
with her, yet no sign (jf lile or of any movement 
about her deck could be detected. thereupon 
came to the conclusion that our suspicions as to 
the inebriate condition of her crow were fully 
justified; for heie was an apparently well-found 
schooner thousands of miles from the nearest land, 
with all sail set, drifting helplessly about upon the' 
pathless ocean, with 110 oilier guide lliau tike iickle 
elements. What otlier inference could suggest 
itself? 

‘Our captain made a final iiispeckioil through 
his glass ; then ordered a boat to be immediately 
manned and ariiiei.1, for the purpose of boarding 
the schooner; and lo me was given the duty of 
carrying out the service. We soon quitted the 
ship, and rowed quickly to the stranger. As we 
approached her, no movement could be observed 
gii board ; and I therefore naturally anticipated 
that some surprise in the shape of an ambuscade 
was in store for us, and that our lire-t step on the 
deck wonbl •be tlio signal to call forth from 
their hiding the lurking demons who were thirst- 
ing for our blood. With this not very comforting 
idea in my niiii(1, and having heard of a trap of 
this sort being laid on a former occasion for 
an uususjiecting boat’s crew, I inwardly congratu- 
lated myself on being provided with my trusty 
swonl, and upon being accompanied by a crew 
who could be depended upon in an emergency. 
Now, just ius our boat rounded tho schooiiefs 
stern, the cockswain silently drew my attention 
to what looked suspiciously like the barrel of 
a gun pointed at us over her quarter. Momen- 
tarily expecting a shot, I took hold of a Snider 
rifle which lay ready loaded within reach of 
my haml, still keeping my eye on the gun-barrel. 
As I watched, a dark woolly head appeared behind 
it, with an eye belonging to the head steadily 
keeiiing the “ sight *’ on for our boat. No doubt a 
Anger belonging to the same individual was also 
somewhere near the trigger; but being inside 
and below the scliooiier's laffrail, this was not 
certain. 

‘1 must confess to feeling at this time a peculiar 
prompting to take the initiative, and send a bullet 
to discover whether it was a real lieiul or a dummy ; 
but fortunately I restrained myself, feeling that, 
after all, a single shot at us, moving as wc were^ 
could not do niucli liarm. No shot, however, was 
fired at us ; and as we mo veil alongside, I at once 
clambered over the vessel’s bulwarks and reached 
the deck, followed closely by the cocks w%ain and 
boat’s crew ; when a scene presented itself which 
is as vivid to my memory now as if I had beheld 
it yesterday, and of which I can hardly speak, even 
at of without a ICnCWOl 01 thO 
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terrible thrill which then ran through me, and 
ivhich 1 can aaarccly fiiW laii<^'Uii^c to describe. 

‘The deck was covered by the dead and 
mutilated remains of what had once been eleven 
human beings — natives of one of these very 
islands whicli we were? endeavouring to protect 
from the horrors of slavery. There the bodies 
lay in every conceivable attitude, showing that 
all of them had died a violent death ; while 

S part of the deck and sides of the vessel 
ened the fearful struggle which must have 
taken place— that the very demon of Destruction 
himself had been let loose amongst them. 

* I turned away from the sickening spectacle, 
in the hope of finding some survivor who coiihl 
explain it. The hatches were closed ; the only 
boat the vessel carried had disappeared ; and it 
seemed impossible to gain any clue to the mystcr}'. 
At length, when passing the cook’s caboose cii 
the forecastle, I discovered three poor emaciated 
wretches crouching on the deck within, appa- 
rently trying to screen themselves from observa- 
tion. - 1 spoke kindly to them, and endeavoured 
to coax them out ; hut they only clung the closer 
to theii shelter and to eacli other. Observing 
their half^starved look, sunken clieeks, and glaring 
eyeballs, I made one of my men bring up some 
food, which fortunately was in the boat ; and the 
sight of this at once had a magic effect, and induced 
them to crawl out of their hiding-place. They 
were so weak and emaciated that they could no^t 
stand. While they were greedily consuming the 
food we gave them, I recognised the eye that T 
had seen glancing along the gan-barrcl over the 
stern while we were approaching the vessel, from 
its having a peculiar cast in it, alid could not 
help wondering how the emaciated being before 
me could have found strength to hold the gun; 
but seeing the weapon still lying pointing out- 
vrards, 1 concluded that he had dragged himself 
there for the purpose of reconnoitring us, and 
returned in the same manner to his den for- 
ward. 

(‘It became immediately necessary to remove 
these three survivors to Her Majesty’s ship ; but 
one of them expired before we could get him into 
the boat. The other two vrerc duly taken on 
board ; when they were found, on examination by 
the doctor, to be hopelessly insane ; so that little 
prospect was entertained of being able to extract 
any useful information ’•from them which might 
lead to an explanation of what had led to such a 
scene as we had witnessed.) 

‘Having satisfied ourselves that no more sur- 
TivoTB remained on the deck, I next determined 
to examine the vessel below; and upon opening I 
the companion-hatch for this purpose, the odour 
that saluted our senses defies description. Wo 
had to force open the other hatches on deck 
end allow sdflicient time for the fresh air to cir- 
culate below, before the strongest-nerved amongst 
vs could face the dreadfully vitiated atmosphere 
of the cabin. AVhen at length 1 y^as able to 
descend, what was my horror to find the scene 
we had left on deck repeated, and even surpassed 
in degree by that which presented itself below. 
Here, in the eabih of the schooner, lay thirteen 
more dead 'bodies of natives, all having appo- 
siently met witha similar fate to those on the deck. 
A hatchet whidh lay on the deck bore strong 
Inarks of havieg^jbs^n one at least of the weapons 


Tiscd in the fray or massacre, whichever it was ; 
but there was nothing to alfoi^ tlic slightest clue 
to the origin or motive of this wholesale slaughter. 
Not a vestige of papers or private effects of any * 
sort could be discovered on board ; and it therefore I 
only remained to decently commit the bodies to 
the deep, and to cleanse the vessel as soon as 
possible. 

'lleliirning to Her Majesty’s ship, and making 
my report to the captain, he directed a party of 
men to be sent to the schooner for this purpose ; 
and as soon as the duty was completed, the vessel 
was placed in charge of one of our officers with 
a prize crew, and sent to Sydney. Here the 
authorities knew little or nothing about the 
schooner; but she was recognised as the I*eri, 
which had sailed some months previously on a 
“ free-labour voyage,” us the kidnapping trade was 
falsely called, in charge of five white men — let it 
be hoped, not English — and had not since been 
heard of. It leaked out Bome long time after- 
wards, lliat upon this very voyage the Peri had 
really 8hip])ed no fewer than fifty natives ; in which 
case it was not improbable that the survivors of 
these black creatures, with the exception of the 
three whom we found, had made off in the boat 
after the fight ; for fight there must have been, 
in which the white men for a time had been 
Buccessful, as was shown by the number of dead 
bodies. But the black men being in overpowering 
numbers, the villainous crew must at length have 
been killed, every man of them, and their bodies 
thrown overboard. The survivors who had escaped 
in the ship’s boat would in all probability find 
refuge on one of the islands of the South Sea 
group, though we never heard more of them. Such 
was one instance of revenge by the victims upon 
their white-ski imed kidnappers.’ 


FIKST TIME AT CnUJlCH. 

A GRAVE sweet wonder in the baby face, 

And look of mingled dignity and g^aee, 

Such as a painter band might love to trace. 

A pair of trusting innoeout blue eyow, 

That higher than the stained-glass window rise, 

Into the fair and cloudless summer skies. 

The people round her sing, ‘Above tbe sky 
There’s rest for little children when they die’— 

To her— 'thus gazing up— that rest seems nigh. 

The organ peals : she must not look around, 
Although with wonderment her pulses bound— 

The place whereon she stands is holy ground. 

The sermon over, and the blessing said, 

She bows— as * mother ’ does— her golden head ; 

And thinks of little sister who ia dead. 

She knows that now she dwells above the sky. 

Where holy children enter when they die, 

And prays Qod takc her there too, hy-and-by. 

Pet, may He keep you in the faith dway. 

And bring you to that home for which you pray. 
Where all idiaU have their child-hearts bock one day! 

SoPHU A. M. James. 
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btrctclies of wet, plashy wcatlier. Occasionally 
SUNSHINE AND LEISUDE. there is a frost with thin ilakes of ice on l»lic pools. 
The late protracted and severe winter, with its Showers of hail are not unknown. There arc days 
biting frosts and storms of snow, its fogs and when you cannot comfortably sit in th^ open air, 
dismally depresciiig atmosphere, during which the when even a fire in-doors tvould be acceptable, 
only gleam of comfort for those in weak health was and when the windows at noon must l)e kept 

to be found at the hreside, will probably have shut. All that is admitted, and yet wc say that 

suggested notions of escaping from a repetition of the Riviera, at properly chosen spots, is the best 
such dismal atmospheric conditions as have been thing that you can get in the way of a winter 
;just experienced throughout tlie British Islands, health-resort within tlie compass of Europe. But 
Many, of course, whatever be their complaints, »wliy not go beyond Europe, and find a spot on the 
must patiently submit to inflictions of this kind, coast of ^Ifrica ? Within the last few years, that 
their position almost precluding any prospective hits been done with less or more success. Algiers 
alleviivlion ; others, more foitunatcl^* situated, will has been resorted to by numbers of persons from 
be free to consider the subject in all its bearings. England, some of whom have given tlic world 
For this latter class, to whom our remarks are their experiences of the climate. All speak of 
more specially addrcsscil, there is a double the abumiance of sunshine day after day for 

question wliich will require to be answered, months, of the profusion of brilliant flowers, and 

Where to go to, and how to get away in the of the amusingly Oriental cliarjicter of the native 
proper season ? inhabitants. The early and bright spring strikes 

Ciur own experience, like that of many health- with surprise. A friend of ours was astonished at 
'seeking refugees, points in the first jducc to the finding fresh green peas on the table at the New 
Riviera, that beautiful and picturesque border- Year. With this and some other attractions, 
land of France and Italy along the margin of the however, there arc serious disadvantages to be 
Mediterranean for the sjiace of a hundred and fifty encountered. In the first place, there is a voyage 
miles or so, beginning with Hyeres, Cannes, Nice, by steamer of thirty-four hours from Marseilles, 
and Mentone, in France, and thereafter a few choice Post-letters to or from England take at least four 
places in Italy. Over this ground we have been days on the jounicy. The lower class of Arabs 
several times, and always with renewed pleasure who arc seen fluttering about are not noted for 
and benefit. How often, in travelling from I. yons cleanliness. The drainage of some of the best 
lo Marseilles, imd about midway entering ancient houses is defective, tlie result being a tendency 
Provence, where the remains of Roman art begin to typhoid. What also appears to us somewhat 
to make their appearance, have we hailed with extraordinary, the persistence of sunshine is felt 
delight the sudden change of climate ! The surly to bo tiresome, or too much of a good thing. A 
North is left behind, the pleasant South has begun cloudy day now and then, with an occasional 
to make its appearance. The clouds overhead shower, would be accepted as an agreeable change, 
disappear, leaving a clear blue sky with joyous If some of these objections may be thought 
sunshine, and of which change we have interesting fantastic, there is something more solid in tho 
tokens in the altered character of the vegetation ; consideration that, notwithshmding many improve- 
while the farther we go onw;irds, the change meuts in the place, there is a want of a good 
becomes more complete. No doubt, we shall be choice of houses and hotels to be obtained at 
told by knowing ones that the climate of the reasonable charges. 

Riviera is by no means unimpeachable. Certainly The latest book we have seen on Algiers is that 
it has its drawbacks. At times, the mistral of Mr Alexander A. Knox, entitled ‘The New Play- 
blows provokingly from the Pyrenees. There ore ground, or Wanderings in Algeria.’ The writ^ 
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with his wife, spent the winter Bcasoii of 1879-80 
at Algiers, or perhaps mere correctly at ‘Mustapha 
Supdrieiir,' a new suburb, situated on the high 
ground behind the town. He speaks favourably 
of the climate, yet liints at some things which can 
be found fault with. He refers to the terrible 
dust-storms, observing: ‘I am reasonably con- 
fident that the combination of hot sun and cold, 
or cold wind laden with dust, which I have con- 
stantly met with hero, must be trying to invalids 
with weak chests.' One day — the 27th of Feb- 
ruary— he says there was a blessed variety in the 
form of a fog worthy of England. On going to 
the hedroom w'indow in the morning, he could not 
see five yards in front of him, the orange-trees 
and Moorish villas being all liiddcn under a veil 
of mist. This is a refreshing fiict for those who 
adhere to the Riviera w’itli all its European defici- 
encies. In concluding his interesting work, which 
■we recqmmend to the attention of all who arc 


carriages, with one entrance into a passage, from 
which other doors open into the compartments, of 
which there are four, two to hold four people, and 
two for two. The compartment for two consists 
of one couch with sufficient room for lliree people 
sitting. At night, the conductor — who is always 
in attendance, and can bo called at any moment 
by ringing the bell— comes in, and makes this 
couch into two beds, one above the other, like the 
berths of a ship. There are sheets and pillows ; 
so, if one likes to undress, you may easily do so, 
provided you do not object to small space. At 
the end of the passage, there are two lavatories, 
one for ladies, the other for gentlemen, with every 
convenience. Food cannot be obtained in the 
carriages, though the conductor can supply wines, 
&c. Many take provisions with them, whilst 
others tru'^t to getting supplies at stations on the 
way. The coupes-lits are of smaller dimensions, 
and more exclusive in character, but convenient 


looking about for a choice whiter resort, he for a party of two or tlirec persons. By the means 


emphatically observes: ‘Tlie outcome of all I now described, the manner of travelling soiith- 


bavo to say, as fur as residence in the town of wards is very comfoitable, and enables invalids 


Algiers itself and on Mustapha is concerned, just and delicate people to undergo the fatigues of a 
amounts to this. For brightness and sunshine, long journey without much difficulty. But it is 
there is nothing like the climate within four days* necessary to engage places some days previously 
post of London. There may be qualities in the by writing to M. le Direi teur do la Coiiipagnie 
ail which render it unfit for some people ; but as des Wagous-lits, 2 Rue Scribe, Paris ; as there 
to the brightness of the place, there can bo no is an English clerk, it is unnecessary to write 


manner of doubt The heights of Alustapha are i in French, Information is likewise to be obtained 
much the same thing as Torquay ; but there is | in connection with the through tickets of tho 
the wonderful sky above, and the tfackgrouud of I South-castero Railway, by applying at 25 Cockspur 
mountains. Algiers is a beautiful place. As a Street, London. 

Bct-off against this, the accommodation is sadly The railway runs right through Cannes, with 
deficient. In the town, the two or tlirec hotels a stopping-])lacc at the middle of the town, 
are but of second-rate order. On Mustapha, there Cannes, w liicli was brought into notoriety by Lord 
arc a dozen or so villas fit for people wdth heavy Lrongham, who went thither at the right time 


purses ; of a second-rate kind, not many, and these 1 every season, cheating alike the winter and 
are not commendable ; of makeshifts, not a few, I the gravedigger as long ns flesh and blood could 


“but these arc makeshifts indeed. The great want i do so. Latterly, the town has been largely 
of the place is a good hotel on Mustapha, on the j extended and improved in different ways. Villas 
same scale as those to be found on the Riviera or liave been built along the slopes facing the 
the Italian lakes, , Until this be forthcoming, let south. Promenades and drives have been opened 
no one commit his family rashly to Algiers.’ up along the sca-shorc ; and the number of hotels 

Kothing need be added to this decisive opinion ; has been considerably increased. In fact, since 
and we do not tliink it necessary to refer to Brougham’s time, Cannes bus almost undergone 
those more distant placesi, Cairo and Malta. We a renew^ah There arc prettily clothed liills behind 
fall back, therefore, on the Riviera, not only on the town ; but, as we fear, they do not afford 
account of its accessibility, but other recommenda- a very effective shelter to the north and westerly 
tions. One immense advantage is, that its health winds. The pleasure of outdoor life is, there- 
xesorts are connected by the great line of railway fore, perhaps not all that could bo wished ; but 
from the British Channel to Paris. In travelling if any such defect is experienced, it is probably 
this way, we have usually stopped for tho night outweighed by the considetation that Cannes is 
at Lyons, where we found good accommodation at appreciated as tho most select and aristocratic of 
the Hdtel de I’Univers, close to the station; and the continental winter resorts favoured by the 
next night we stopped at Marseille?. This was English. 

taking the journey leisurely. Many prefer to go Next in order in travelling along the coast, 
straight on night and day, and for this class of with tho broad and placid Mediterranean on oui 
tiavellefs the French railway authorities provide right, we arrive at Nice, which within our remem- 
carriages with sleeping accommodation, at a some- Lratice was a dull unimproved Italian town ; but 
what additional ($haige. These carriages, a species which, since coming into tho possession of the 
of Pullman cara^ are of two kinds, named wagons- French, has sprung up to be a gay and delightful 
liU and coupi^lits. The wagons-lits are large city, and entitled to be called the Brighton of 
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France. If anything, Nice is perhaps too full 
of gaiety ; for, as is alleged, it is crowded with 
visitors from all parts of Europe, who hero take 
Tip their fpiartors with the view of being near 
the gaming-tables of Atonte Carlo — distance three- 
quarti-rs of an hour by train, and frequent trains 
to and fro from morning till late at night. A 
public Tcrnoiistrance concerning the demoralising 
character of Monte Carlo and its visitors has, 
■we see, lately been made by the inhabitants of 
Nice. 

If liveliness be reckoned one of the recommen- 
dations of Nice, to that may he added a number 
of excellent hotels, good house accounnodatioii, 
and English doctors and druggists, along with 
good shojis such as are found in all large towns. 
There are likewise libraries and reading-rooms. 
The railway trains draw up at a spacious station 
outside the town ; and on arrival, there will he 
found at least a do/eri omnibuses, connected ■with 
as many hotels, besides a choice of other vehiLdcs. 
Nice is particularly well provided with cabs, and 
carriages and horses of a superior order may be 
had on hire. As in the case of Cannes, low hills 
stretch up behind the town, some of them ollering 
sites for handsome villas, with a good outlook 
southwards over the M<'ditcrraneaii. The hills, 
unfortunately, are not sullicicntly high for shelter 
against northern blasts, atid this is the serious 
drawback as regards a certain class of invalids. 
It has been properly observed by Ur J. Ilenry 
Bennct, in his work, ‘A AV inter and Spring on 
the Shores of the Me lilcrraneaii,* that latitiulc is 
not all in all that invalids have to consider. He 
says that ‘five degrees of south latitude do not 
make up in climale-questions for want of protec- 
tion from north winds.' This agrees with our own 
experience. In searching for a thoroughly well- 
sheitered health resort on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, we found !^^entone excelled all other 
places. Such also is eniphatically the conclu- 
sion to which Dr Beniiet has arrived. It may be 
deemed a conclusive proof of his ai)prccialion of 
Mentone, when we know, that among all the Medi- 
terranean health resorts, he has chosen it fur his 
habitual winter residence. Those who are not 
encumbered with expectations as to social inter- 
course may here with advantage pass the more 
dreary months of winter. It is not, however, what 
this or that one says of a place, but the unerr- 
ing testimony of Nature, as demonstrated in the 
contour and vegetation of tho district, which 
decides its character. 

Situated close upon the margin of the sea, 
along ■whic^ there arc some pleasant drives and 
promenades, Mentone is backed by a range of 
lofty mountains, which attain the height of 
four thousand feet above thq sea-level. We 
might compare its situation to that of a town 
baling in the sun, and screened from the north 
by an enormously lofty semicircular wall The 
bigh grounds are skirted intermediately by low 
bills and valleys clothed in olive trees, vine% 


groves of orange, citron, and lemon. Nowhere 
have we seen olive trefs of suclf great ag (3 and 
gigantic size as those which grow on Cap Martin, 
a peninsula whicli projects into the sea at the 
western entrance to the town. Trains from Nice 
reach Alciitonc in an hour and six minutes, having 
passed Monaco and Monte Carlo by the. way. 
Though a comparatively modern place of resort 
for invalids, ^Icntoiie is already well provivfcd 
with hotels, iiemions, dnd furnished villas offered 
for hire for the season. The visitors have hitherto 
formed a quiet coiiiuuiuit}'’ of different nationali- 
ties. There is a handsoiucly built English church, 
also a Scotch church which is open during the 
winter season. 

Mentone, with the slip of country in which it 
is situated, formerly belonged b) Monaco ; but 
as the result of a rupture with that tyrannical 
and nipacious ]»rincipality, it has been attached to 
France since 1801. It lias, therefore, had barely 
twenty j ears to effect sundry improvements, and 
to lay itself out as an attractive healtlj resort for 
visitors. The older part of the town still exists 
as a curiouB specimen of meflireval architecture. 
The modern additions stretch east and westward 
along the Cornicbe Road, the great highway to 
Italy. The Italian frontier is in the eastern 
environs of the town, so that Mcnlone is the last 
•town in France in this direction. Visitors, at their 
pleasure, by crossing the Pont St Louis, can there- 
fore take a, walk or drive into Italy, in which 
they will have an opportunity of visiting Dr 
Dennet’s charming and extensive flower-garden, 
situated among llic cliffs of the Corniche, and 
thence enjoying a magnificent view over the Mcdi- 
leiTaiiean. In all our visits to Mentone, we 
had occasion to observe the thrift, honesty, 
and good behaviour of the natives, who are 
said to he tlescendants of tho ancient Ligurians, 
a brave })Cople who did their best to stem 
the ambitious ciicn achuients of the Romans. 
Their language is an ItaVuiu 'patoU; but all with 
whom visitors come in contact speak French. Wo 
found tlie town to be ill provided with libraries 
and reading-rooms, and our chief reliance was on 
imported English hooks and newspapers. Pos- 
sibly, there may now he improvements in this 
respect. The postage-system with England is 
well conducted, tho mail-service to and from 
London being managed in two days — interna- 
tional postage on a letter twopence-halfpeuny. 
So commodious was the postage system, that we 
were able to carry on a literary correspondence 
with England— transmission of proofs, &c., with 
almost as much ease and satisfaction os if within 
thii'ty miles-of Edinburgh. 

The winter season at Mentone begins on the 
25th of October, and terminates on the 25th 
April, when the heat becomes inconvenient 
Our recommendation to intending vL^itors is, to 
go early, so as to look about them and have a 
good choice of winter-quarters. They will be 
assisted, as we always have been, by Mr Thomas 
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Willoughby, an English grocer and house-agent, 
\rho may be donsidcrcd lo be a kind of adviser- 
general, and is ready on all occasions to help 
his countrymen. The seasoirj at Mentone, as 
elsewhere^ do not uniformly consist of an un- 
broken stretch of line weather. There arc good 
and bad seasons. If the weather be fine, as it 
is more likely to bo than otherwise, it is fine 
indeed. The great blue sky overhead, brilliant 
sunshine, and mild, irancj^il air, which can he 
safely enjoyed in walks or in drives, from eight 
. in the morning till four in the afternoon, arc 
all something which aged persons and invalids 
may well make an eilbrt to secure, liliich is 
done by health-seekers, by means of gentle 
rides on asses up the picturesque valleys which 
penetrate the mountain recesses, and where all 
that is beheld is simple and beautiful. ]\[cutonc 
is not a place for the racket of SwclMom, but 
for the ^revival of decaying or afllictcd human 
nature, of all indeed who, in a rational manner, 
wish to spend their winters in the enjoyment of 
Sunshine dnd Leisure. w. c. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEIT. 

CHArTER XV.— AFTER THE FUNERAL. 

The two sisters, Louisa and Rose Denham, seemed 
very forlorn and very sad — alone, they two— in 
the OTcat house that had been built for the large-^ 
lianded hospitality of the eighteenth century. 
They felt too small for the house, these two poor 
girls, doubly orphaned. They had been a little 
afraid w*hen first they entered this, so grand a 
residence; but then they had been ashamed of 
their feminine fears, for had they not tlufir father’s 
courage and self-reliance to support them. Ur | 
Denham in his youth had been used to wealth, 
and to the soft and bright surroundings which 
Money, the magician, brings in his train ; and 
after long years of laborious patience, he liad 
justly deemed himself near the goal, liis name, 
lie knew, was known to the profession, if not to 
the public. He had bought the practice of his 
old master,- whose baronetcy and fortune had been 
founded on fees ; yet many a country doctor is 
as good a healer as old Sir Samuel Jeffs, Sur- 
geon Extraordinary to Royalty. Dr Denham had 
been his best and brightest pupil; but having 
been unjustly disinberited by a father who had 
been proud of him, was poor. The doctor had 
done his unmidging, humble work until this 
good clianco had come in his way. The good 
chance that had lain in the doctor’s way had 
proved to be a trap, a pitfall, ruin to his daughters. 
Who can get back money thus spent? Many a 
Colonel or Major, under the old purchase system, 
must have felt, as in battle be dropped before 
the enemy’s shot or shell, and lay dying— as 
real soldiers do die — how sorely wife and children 
would miss the eight thousand pounds or so which 
was the price of his commission. As with an 
officer, so with a doctor. The money paid to old 
Sir Samuel would never be refunded. It would 
not hsLYehWi fair to ask it. The old medical 
Bmonety with fimnlties much impaired and waning I 
memoiy: was. wintering at Mentone; and had a 
bevy ot expensive sons and eager-eyed nieces 


around liim to clamour for a share of the fabulous 
foes he had pouched in the heyday of his pros- 
perit}'. Nothing was to be expected from that 
quarter. 

Nor was any bounty, any mercy to be 'expected 
from Uncle Walter. That lamb-like client of 
Messrs Sowerby and French referred his nieces, 
and his nieces’ lawyer, to his solicitors, Messrs 
Sowerby and French ; and those gentlemen, on 
thin blue paper, in colourless semi-lcgal language, 
damped the hopes of all who woiihl claim con- 
sideration from their esteemed friend. No ; 
nothing, it W’as pretty plain, was to be expected 
from the generosity, or extracted from the com- 
passion, of the virtuoso of Kensington. 

The funeral hod taken place. There were few 
mourners to fill the black coaches that custom 
renders necessary. Two or three middle-aged 
men, who had been fellow-piqnls of WilHam 
Denliam, and remembered the bright promise of 
his yemth, and had kept up a fitful correspondence 
with him in after-life, came to follow him to 
the grave. Uncle Walter, the chief-mourner, was 
there of course, with a gentle forgiving air upon 
his hanilsome clearly chiselled countenance, and 
perhaps— such is the force of hypocrisy — almost 
sincere in the belief that he was a deeply wronged 
man, and that his dead brother had all but 
ruined him. 

‘Too impetuous -80 sadly sanguine,’ was all 
that Mr Walter Denham said, in answer to some 
words of condolence on the part of one of the non- 
kindred mourners ; but imagination (piickly fills 
up a blank ; and perhaps nobody of that small 
company save Bertram Oakley, went away unim- 

E reused by tlw conviction that the younger brother 
ad been a sufferer by the over-speculative tenden- 
cies of liis departed senior. 

It was all over presently. The only one of 
those who followed the good doctor’s colli ri to its 
last resting-place really sorrowing, was the young 
inill-haiid of- Blackstoii, the sickly student, whose 
acquaintance the physician had made in the airy 
wanls of the Knights’ Hospital of St John. There 
was the usual routine which habit dictates — the 

} )lumGS, the scarfs, the gloves, the black horses, and 
luman mummers feigning decorum, if not woe, and 
the heavy bill to pay ; and gentle Dr Denham was 
buried out of eight of the world for which, living, 
he had done his brave best T^he true mourners 
in these coses are the women that stay at home, 
behind lowered blinds, and invisible. Louisa and 
lier sister were down-stairs again now; but the 
house seemed, very empty aud big and sad, and 
they were os cheerless and forlorn as any two 
good girls in all London. 

‘What ore wo to do?’ asked pretty Rose, with 
a scared white face, after the truth had leaked 
out as to a peremptory visit paid by the con- 
Mential clerk of Messrs Sowerby and French, her 
uncle’s lawyers, in company with an over-dressed 
young gentleman with a nothoose flower in Ids 
button-hole, and who represented a well-known 
firm of advertising house-agents. There was a 
favourable, or, as the young house-agent preferred 
to say, in the jargon of his craft, an eligible oppor- 
tunity of reletting the Harley Street mansion, the 
lease of which, as well as the furniture, now 
appertained to Mr Walter Denham. That gentle- 
man, in the words of the confidential clerk of his 
solicitors, ‘ would be acting as his own enemy’ by 
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letting slip the chance, and therefore, per proxy 
of Messrs Sowerby and French, delicately inquired 
when it would be quite convenient to the ladies 
to vacate the premises. 

The ladies were quite willing to go. It was 
irhsomo to Louisa Denliam’s proud yet gentle 
spirit to be inde})tcd to her grasping kinsman 
for even the niggardly hospitality of a few days’ 
houseroom. But the world’s wheels and cogs 
and driving-g(?ar are often slow to set in motion 
at the lirst ; and Miss Denham, who had not been 
able to complete her arrangennents, such as they 
were, was fain, for Rose’s sake, to solicit the grace 
of a brief delay. Tin* petty boon was granted, 
not too willingly; and then came consultations, 
long and frecjueiit, but not over-satisfactory. 
What were they to do i Poor young Rose, with. 
the best will in the world to be nscful, was prac- 
tically helpless. She ran over the little bead-roll 
of her feminine arts— -the neat needlework, the 
crocheting and tatting and Berlin woolwork, 
and all sorts of pretty ways of employing bright 
eyes and deft iingers. But sage Louisa know 
that such dainty inutilities, hawked about for 
sale, are not worth the price of the materials and 
the time and shoe-leather that go to the vending 
of them, apptialing as they do to a glutted market 
and to a heedless public. 

No ; Louisa herself must be the bread-winner of 
the family, or, if not bread-winner exactly, since 
fifty pounds a year, the pittance which the girls 
inlierited from their mother, insured bread and 
filieller, at anyrato the provider of the other neces- 
saries of life. S:>lic was lit to leach. Rose could 
sing with a sweet low voice that was rich with 
feeling and expression ; but tlie ^daiii-looking 
cider sister was a skilled musician, and as patient 
in teaching as she had been apt to learn. She 
knew, too, all that >vas expected from a governess 
at that time, when griuluates of (Jirtoii College 
were not universally’ expected to be ready to com- 
municate the accumulated erudition of a laborious 
girlhood, and her only dread was that she should 
find no pupils. She had written —it cost her a 
distinct eifort to crave aid — to such of her former 
friends and acquaintances at Blackstou as .ap- 
peared most likely to be able to recommend lier 
in London, and both the sisters were anxiously 
awaiting the result of this application. 

Meanwliile, after much deliberation and many 
a painful search among the by-streels and back- 
Btreets to which genteel poverty shrinks, as by 
instinct, a lodging was engaged. It consisted but 
of two tiny rooms, the parlour floor, so ciillcd, of 
a coutracted little bandbox of a lodging-house, in 
a side-street so incagrc and huuible that if the 
Chairman of the Board of Works, that mighty 
calif who makes shorter work, oHicially, with 
London brick and mortar than ever did Haroun 
Alraschid with the abuses of l^agdad, ordered it 
to be carted away before nightfall, its neighbours 
would hardly have noticed the gap its disappear- 
ance would leave. But it was cheap, that was tlio 
grand essential for these new tenants, to whom 
every weekly shilling made sugli a difl’erence. 
And it was clean, was almost clean, for London — 
that is to say, where the atmosphere does its worst 
to set at nought painstaking housekeepers, with 
all that can be done with brush and broom and 
80W and flannel, against wind-borne pollution. 
Then Bose and Louisa were fortunate in their 


landlady. In these casc^ and pcrl^ps in all cases, 
the landlady is as .well worth consideration as 
the lodging. Indeed, the airiest suite of rooms, 
ill the best situation tliat. well-to-do sojourners 
may select, would be spoiled by some Landladies, 
tainted as it were by the vicinity of lurid-eyed 
harpies, sharp-clawed, venomous of tongue. jBut 
Mrs Conkling, of Lower Minden Street, No. 3, 
w.'is a gootl specimen of her class, a worthy soul, 
hard-working, pinched, courageous, as some of fier 
caste are, and althouglr a widow, not one of those 
portentous relicts in horrent cap and rusty bom- 
bazeeii who levy black-mail, emphatically so called, 
on the strength of their desolate state and the 
better days which all widows have seen. Into 
what the French call the enjoyment of these rooms 
on Mrs Coukling’s parlour floor, Rose and Louisa 
were to enter so soon as the letters from Blackstou 
should arrive. 


TEA AND SILK FARMING IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 

It may probably seem strange, if portions of New 
Zealand, as we shall endeavour to show^ are really 
suitable for the production of tea and silk, that 
these valuable commodities have not long ago been 
numbered amongst its exports. A very little 
reflection, however, slionUl account lor the appa- 
rent anomaly. This interesting colony is situated 
at a vast distance from the niothcr-coniitry ; and 
its participation in the advantages of settled 
♦jovernmciit and regular steam-communication has 
been of comparatively recent date, os contrasted 
wdth some oUicr British colonics and settlements. 
It seems, indeed, almost like yesterday since tho 
whole country was terrorised by a fierce, active, 
and w’arlike race, wdiose daring courage and apti- 
tude for military adventure taxed for years tho 
skill of some of our ablest soldiers. Thus, with a 
turbulent native poj)iilation, and more or less 
war up to ilic year 1870, and later, it is scarcely 
surprising that even among the European settlers, 
only the more ordinary grades of agriculture and 
manufacture have, until of late years, been at- 
tempted, and that the more scientific industries of 
tea and silk farming arc still reserved for the 
future. 

Wo have coupled lea and silk together for 
reasons which will be obvious presently ; but os 
the latter valuable article has already been suc- 
cessfully produced in New Zealand, tas well as in 
xVustralia, we shall allude to the silk-industry first 
Through the courtesy of Dr Hector, Director of 
the Geological Survey of New Zealand, wo have 
recently received some interesting papers on silk- 
cnlture, copies of which were laid before the local 
parliament in 1870. From these documents, it 
appears that this industry had been brought before 
the notice of the government ten years ago by a 
colonist, who for seven years previously liad been 
cultivating the Tuscan mulberry, and producing 
silk to a small extent, but who, from various causes, 
had not pursued tho industry on a cominercid 
scale. This gentleman had iu several coiiiimmi- 
cations advocated the encouragement by the colo- 
nial authorities of silk-culture, and staled that 
four years* experience had convinced him that an 
annual yield of one hundred pounds sterling per 
acre would fall gre«atly short of the result he 
expected a few years later, when his trees hod 
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grown older. ^However,, beyond the usual polite 
acknowledgments from the officials, references for 
opinions to scientific men, and the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to collect infoniiiilion upon 
this and other topics, no steps appear then to have 
been taken. 

Although thus apparently shelved, for a time, 
the subject was not forgotten. The agitation of 
1870 bore fruit j for we arc informed, by a recently 
returned traveller from the colony, that he saw 
the mulbeiTy growing luxuriantly in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the islands, and that some of the 
. settlers as well as natives were turning their 
attention to, and doing a little in silk-production. 
Still later news announced the completion of the 
labours of the Colonial Industries Commission, 
and the publication of their Report, for a copy 
of which we are indebted to Sir Julius Vogel. 
Dipping into the Appendix, wc find a letter 
addressed by Mr Richard Dignan to Mr Coniiuis- 
sioner A. J. Bums, Auckland, of date loth May 
1880, ii^ ’which Mr Dignan states that he had 
received a letter from a gentleman in Scotland, 
who had an iilea that New Zealand is a suitable 
place for carrying ou the silk-indu=«try. The writer 
stated that competent authorities were of opinion 
that, unless some ctFoctual remedy is discovered 
soon, the silkworms of Europe aud part of Asia run 
a risk — from worm diaeases — of early extinction. 
It was to new countries, therefore, like Australia 
and New Zealand that the silk broker-s, merchants, 
and spinners of the future would have to look for 
supplies. The writer also asked whether the 
government would give any encouragement to 
persons willing to embark in this ir.dii.'^try ; aud 
if so, in wliat direction would such eiicouragemciit 
tend. Mr Dignan, in his letter to tlie Commis- 
sioner, goes on to say that *iii and around the city 
of Auckland there are many mulberry trees ; aud 
if it were thought advisable, from these trees 
could be made the nucleus of a grove sufficimit 
to try experiments in silk-raising. The 'white 
mulberry grows readily from cuttings, and thrives 
well in ilie ilistrict. 1 have raised several hundred 
plants myself during the last lew years.’ 

The Commission in their Report state that 
‘there is little doubt that mulberry cultivation 
for silkworms could be pur.sucd with advantage 
in some parts of New Zealand ; ’ and they again 
direct public attention to the papers which they 
had alr(ia<ly publi-shed on this industry, which in 
their opinion could be pursued i»rofitably even by 
cottagers aud Avithout any co.stly appliances. For 
the encouragement of the silk-industry, the Com- 
mission also recommend that the bonus should bo 
revived which was offered in 1871— namely, ‘A 
bonus of fifty per ctmt. on the value realised is 
offered for the production of the first one thousand 
pounds-worth of the cocoons of the silkworm or 
eggs of the silkworm produced in the colony, to 
I be paid on quantities of not less value than fifty, 
or more than one hundreil pounds produced by 
any one person.’ Nothing is said about tea ; but 
no doubt that article would be likewise recognised 
as a fat^re product among the local industries for 
which the CommisBion guarantee interest up to 
five per ectot. on the outlay for a period of tour, 
five, or sia yean^ according to the nature of the 
undertaking. 

The position^ therefore, of silk-culture in New 
Zedand at the present moment is this ; Ten years 


ago, it was proved on an experimental scale to be 
a success ; a government bonus was offered for its 
further encouragement, but unfortunately allowed 
to lapse ; the revival of this bonus lias lately been 
recommended by the Colonial Industries Com- 
mission ; and meanwhile the industry is being 
prosecuted in a small way by both colonists and 
Maoris. The niiilherry is reported to he growing j 
luxuriantly in different parts of the islands ; and 
we learn from the official Catalogue of the Sydney ' 
International Exhibition of 1879, that a gentleman 1 
in Auckland showed crude silk, the produce of | 
one thousand silkworms reared by himself, and 
fed principally on inurocrry, and occasionally on 
lettuce and lig leaves; and another in Clirist- 
cliurch exhibited cases of silk from worms led in 
Canterbury. 

Those statements and quotations may be held 
as sufficient testimony of the suitability of parts 
of New Zealand for silk-culture; hence we shall 
now endeavour to explain how it is that this 
industry should be linked with tea-culture on the 
same farm, in order to achieve a financial succes.g. 

Tlie silk-harvest in China usually embraces 
seven separate broods of worms, technically called 
nbiealiouiff and is complete in about si.v weeks. 
In other parts of Asia it sometimes lasts longer ; 
in Australia and (California, longer still ; and in 
New Zealand, owing to the magnificent climate, 
especially in the province of Auckland, the liarvest 
is cxpecled to exi’.eed in duration, copiousness, and 
value the silk-crop obtained elsewhere. Some 
juhlitional expansion of the harvest may, it is 
thought, be artilicially otfected by the Jinlicious 
selection and cultivation of other silk-producing 
worms be.sidtfk the mulberry-feeding Bomhyx mori^ 
such as the AtUum ricini\ whi(;h cats the leaves 
of the castor-oil plant ; the Altacns atla,% whose 
food grow.s on the terminalia and jujube trees — a 
I worm which yields the celebrated, almost ever- 
lasting, gray Tn-sssah silk of China and India; the 
Antheroea rOyld^ which sub.'^j.^ts upon the leaves of 
ihc common hill-oak ; and the Bomhijjc Cynthia^ 
whose natural food is the ailanthus. 

But after every known variety and modification 
of silk-cuUurc shall have been tried, long periods 
of every year must nunain during wliicli all in- 
door silk industry will necessarily cease from lack 
of material. At the utmost, so far as our present 
knowledge can aid us in forecasting the future, 
the New Zealand silk-harvest of the ‘good time 
coming’ may thus be spread over three months, 
instead of the short six weeks of China ; but even 
this extension could scarcely bo reckoned satis- 
factory, as the bulk of the manipulators, besi<les 
many of the outdoor labourers, would for the 
remainder of the year be almost unemployed, and 
so become a burden, if not a nuisance, to the 
farmer. In old and thoroughly settled countries 
with teeming populations, this objection could not 
be urged, as the employer there, in almost any 
department of human industry, can nearly always 
regulate the number of his workers according to 
the demands of the harvest or of commerce ; but 
where, as at the antipodes, an expensive staff 
would require to be collected together from dis- 
tant countries and organised at a considerable 
expenditure^ of patience and money, the discharge 
of even a single skilled employ^^ except for gross 
misconduct, would be altogetlier unadvisable. 
This diificulty of continuously and remuneratively 
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occupying tlic time of Biich a Rtaff is indeed essen- vivifying showers to tly extent ^of forty-seven 
tially the weak point connected with the com- inches full during about a hundred and eight5^-six 
meiicenient of silk-culture in any sparsely peo]>led days of the year ; that the mean of tlie coldest 
country ; and it is tlie rock upon which, we believe, iiiontli is fifty-one degrees, and that of the warmest 
every similar enterprise must split, sliould the sixty-eight di‘grec3 ; tliat the grape-vine and olive 
farmer aim only at silk-production without some may in some districts be seen intermingled with 
alternative means of filling up the time of his the ordinary fences ; and that the hot, blasting 
workers. In order to prove remunerative, there- winds and sand-storms of Asia and Australia, 
fore, silk-culture in New Zealand must be com- so inimical to tea and mulberry culture, and so 
billed with some otlier kindred or alliiMl industry ; deadly to tlie silkworm, are unknown. Such are 
and we are acfjuainted with none so nearly related the natural attractions and advantages which 
to it, and in every way so thoronghlj' tilted to invite the tea aiul silk farmer to New Zealand, 
form a twin enterprise on the same estate and As reganls China, there is, unfortunately, no 
under the same general maiingement, as the culti- trustworthy record of the temperature in the silk 
vation and preparation of tea. and tea i)r()ilucing diJ^tricts ; but at Shanghai, 

Q’herc is nothing utopian in the proposal to fairly careful ob*;ervalions were for some years 
combine those industries, although tea-growing, made, liy a comparison of the respective tera- 
except in some of the colonial botanic gardens, lias peratiires, rainfalls, &c,, of China and New Zea- 
not yet been atteiiipted in New Zealand. Cer- hmd, a strong case seems to bo made out in 
tain conditions are rerpiircd for the germination favour of the hitter, and especially of the province 
of tea-seed and the proiliudion of jilants ; at the of Auckhiml, for the culture of tea. It may not 
same time it. docs not follow as a matter of course swelter in the intense heat of Imlia, and for 
tliat these conditions being fuUilled, the result this very reason it does not require Iridias exces- 
inust prove a commercial success. Tea of the sive rains to restore tlic cipii librium disturbed 
hardy China typo will grow almost anywhere, but . by profuse evai)oration ; but possessing, -as it docs 
not in every iiislaiicc to ]»ay. Tlaiits of it wt*re 1 in some respects, a climate superior to either 
seen a few years ago by the writer groAviug j»er- 1 China or India, Auckland would .i])pear to be 
fectly well in tlie open air some twelve mile.'s from I e(pially suited to ]iroducc the hardy and sweetly 
London during a most inchmienl s]n ing ; groves ; ll.ivourcd teas of the one country, as well as the 
of it are known to thrive uninjured amidst snow : le>s robust allhougli more aslriugout growtlis of 
in the iiortli of China, when, in order to pr<»ti'ct ' the other. 

the bark from tlic teeth of the white foxes w’hich ’ It has already been explained that, under even 
sometimes swarm in winter, straw bauds are flic most i.ivourable circumslaiices, the silk-har- 
W'onnd around the sterna; iii tlie llimalayas, tea- ve^t in New ZcMland can scarcely be expected to 
shrubs and trees flourisli at a lieigliL of live and cxU^iiil over •more than three nionllH, and tliat 
even seven thousand feet above Ihft sea, where ' for the rest of the year most of the employes 
keen frost and storms of hail arc not unknown ; of a silk-fanning Company would cither roam 
and ill Ceylon, lea-harvests have been obtained ' about idle or have to he discliargeil. The tca- 
at over five thousand feet. In none of these harvest, on the other hand, commencing later, 
examples, however, can it he truly averred that, ' and being usually protracted over six or eight 
although the (pialiLy of the tea might he excellent, | months, a lea Coinjmny^s servants could reckon 
the copiousness of the return was sati.-. factory. A j upon longer engageim nts. Here, it may be 
gratifying pecuniary issue from a tea-imluslry ' urg*^! that the um department being evidently 
depends Hot so much upon llie possession of one | the more imjiort.int employer of labour, why 
or two apparently well-imiiki!tl ailvantagcs, as ! not farm tea by itself, and let silk-culture alone I 
upon the presence and co-ojic ration of a number j The answer is decisive. Silk-culture promises 
of minor, and seemingly even tiivial, circuiu- j to be by far the more remunerative industry of 
stances. ! the two, but only if conducteil iii coiiibinatioQ 

lloth the well-marked and the minor advantages | with tea-iarming. From tea-farming alone, no 
of successful tea-raising are we think oll'ereil by ; profit of consequence need be expected until the 
New Zealand. If we institute inquiries, it will j fourth year ; wlien?:is the return from a mulberry 
be found that the climate in the interior of Otago | acreage judiciously managed, would be almost 
and that of all the beautiful province of Auckhiml immediate. Again, from llic great demand for 
closely resembles that of the tea ami silk distiicts j tea at the antipodes, which is annually increasing 
of China; that the thermometer imiicatos from : with rapid strides, it is believed that all the 
ninety to a humb’cd degrees of Falireiiheit neiirly tea which could be prodiiceil would iind a remiy 
every summer ; that as liigh as one liundrcd and | sale on the spot ami in Australia ; wdiiUt most of 
ten degrees have been noted at Alexandra, on the | the silk products would requiie, for some years at 
Mulyneux Kiver ; that the mulberry, ailantlius, | least, to be consigned to Europe, in order to secure 
and castor-oil plant grow luxuriantly, particu- 1 a desirable market. Nothing furllier, surely, is 
larly in Auckland ; ami that the experience of required to corroborate our statement that the 
tea and silk farmers in other parts of the world two industries must bo conducted to'jdhnr^ than 
has led to the oriental apothegm, that ‘ wherever the circumstance, that the same staff (»f hihourers 
the mulberry grows in profusion, there Nature could be equally well employed for both indiis- 
indicates a suitable spot for tea.* , These inquiries tries, with a few persons specially skilled in tho 
would also ascertain that throughout tho latter respective branches to act as overseers. lu tliia 
province enow is seldom seen, e.\cept upon the way the combined strength of the workers could 
mountain tops ; that even slight frosts are neces- be made available for tlie separate harvests ol tea 
sarily a rarity in a land where the forests are and silk, as these occurred, and ample employment 
evei^reeii, and semi-tropical fruits grow with lavish would thus be given to ^o whole establishment 
prodigality in the open air; that moderate and idl the year round. 
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It is, unfortunately, quite uncurtain how far the 
assistance of the natives is to be obtained for hire, 
notwithstanding the fact, already inenlioued, that 
a lew of them have taken to silk-culture in a 
small way. Some colonists of considerable experi- 
ence are inclined to take a favourable view of the 
possibilities of the Maori character, and think that 
when it has had a little more time to develop, and 
habits of industry have been conUrnicd, especially 
in the rising generation, through the salutary 
influence of the schools which have been estab- 
lished, much useful labour may be had at reason- 
able wages. Others, whose opinions are quite as 
much entitled to respect, take a contrary view, 
and assert that the Maori, old or young, is a hope- 
less creature and utterly untrustworthy. Without 
commitling ourselves to an opinion either way, 
we see an alternative labour-supply in the many 
hundreds of industrious Chinese already settled, 
particularly in the Middle Island, whose co-ope- 
ration in congenial industries could no doubt 
be secured. Such workers, in some cases with 
experience acquired at the great centres of tea 
and silk production in China, would prove very 
valuable. i It would always be o])eii, too, to 
import labour and skill direct from the latter 
country, as we know that the offer of one shilling | 
a day to the impecunious Asiatic who hitherto 
has been toiling at home for a wage of less than | 
sixpence, is an inducement not likely to remain 
long neglected. The diflicully, indued, connected 
with the sons of the yellow race has rarely been 
in persuading tlieui to leave their natives land for 
others where wages could be earned, but rather to 
prevent them swarming over like locusts, as in 
Calilbruia, and monopolising the whole labour of 
the locality, to the exclusion uiid disgust of the 
workmen of other nationalities. At first, doubt- 
less, the cost of labour in New Zealand would 
be greater than it would afterwards become — so 
great, perhaps, as to preclude private enterprise ; 
but to a public Company with an adequate capital 
employed under skilful management, a large 
initial outlay in labour and plant would simply 
be the laying of a broad foundation upon which 
the future prosperity of the syjulicule would be 
reared. 

It would only be misleading at this the theo- 
retical stage of a future New Zealand Tea and 
Silk Company, to pronounce autlioritailvely upon 
the question of fluancial results ; but it is quite 
legitimate to quote the achievements of tea and 
fiilk farmers in Cbher parts of the world. On some 
of the Indian gardens, W'c understand that recently 
08 much 03 twenty-two and a half per cent, of 
net profit has been realised. In the Indian Tea 
Gazette of May 1879, a list of tea estates then in 
full operation was given, whence we learn that 
the cost of bringing eleven different estates into a 
condition of leaf-bearing was on an average about 
L. 7 I 9 178. 6d. per acre ; that the average yield of 
marKetable tea per acre W'us two hundred and 
eighty and a hall pounds ; that the average cost of 
production was one shilling and twopence farthing 
per pound ; that the average price realised was one 
shilBng'and. Bizpence halfpenny; and that the 
average dividend paid the sliartiholders was about 
eight and a dyarter per cent ' In these examples, 
the actual . oividends ranged from four up to 
twenty per amt, according to the ability with 
which the various gardens were managed. Colonel 


Money— probably the best authority at present 
on tea-culture in India — calculates that after the 
eighth year, one hundred acres under tea-shrubs, 
judiciously managed, ought to yield a profit of at 
leiist two ihousatid pounds a year ; and we learn 
that in Australia, with all its disadvantages for 
carrying on the silk-industry, a profit of over 
eighty-three pounds per acre has been shown 
from silk during the experimental stage in Vic- 
toria. 

Having reganl, therefore, to the foregoing 
remarks collectively ; taking into account the 
unrivalled climate in which a New Zealand Tea 
and Silk Company’s operations would be con- 
ducted ; keeping in view the favourable report 
and recommendations of the New Zealand Colonial 
Industries Commission of 1880 on silk-cnlturo ; 
and referring again to the am[)le field for tea 
consumption at tlie antipodes — we leave it to our 
readers to consider for themselves the proposed 
enterprise. 

Ills BROTHER’S KEEPER. 

IN THREE CHxVPTERS.— CHAPTER 11. 

One day my husband and John returned with 
the boat earlier than was expected. Phil had 
hurt his foot at the fishing, and needed a few 
days’ rest. In the evening 1 walked up to Mr 
Burton’s house, and John accompanied me. 
Tecnie met us at the door ; she seemed glad to 
see me, but lior greeting to John was cold and 
diffident. Mr Burton and Hal were seateil at the 
window when we entered. 

‘ This is indeed a pleasure, Mrs Carew,’ said Mr 
Burton. * You so rarely give us the pleasure of a 
visit/ Then, seeing Jolin, ho added : ‘And John 
tool— back so soon from the fishing! Taken a 
great catch, I suppose ?’ 

‘ No, ^Ir Burton,' said John ; ‘ t’ herriu’ is nought 
but poor yet Father has hurt his foot* 

‘ Not Buriously, I hope V inquired Mr Burton. 

‘No, only a bit bruise; he’ll maybe bo all 
light t’ morn/ 

Hal had placed me in an easy-chair by the 
window. He now turned to John, os though 
struck by a sudden thought ‘It is a pity the 
men should lose the fishing ; will you let me go 
wdth you to-morrow? I had intended making a 
trip some day, and this will be a good opportunity. 
You can take father’s place, and I will give yon 
all the help 1 can/ 

John was seated in shadow, but I could see that 
his face darkened at the words. At last he said : 
‘Thou is better ashore in pleasanter company. 
Such rough chaps as us are best to ourselves. 
Thou is not wanted ; so there.' 

‘ Nonsense, John,' said Hal with a laugh. ‘ You 
must let me go with you this once, old fellow. I 
have a great wish to sec the men at work, and I '11 
try not to be in the way.' 

John did not answer ; but Tecnie, who was seated 
by my side, seemed to ^vo noticed the sullen tone 
of John’s voice, and said pleadingly to Hal: 

‘ Would it not be better to wait until Mr Carew is 
better ? He would willingly take you, Hal. W© 
had arranged to go to Hinderwell to-morrow to 
sketch the old church. Believe me, it would bo 
far better.’ 

John seemed stung by the words, and he spoka 
again more bitterly than before. ‘Ay go wra t* 
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lass ; she would be dull without ye. Thou is both 
gotten t’ cut of *iuaUty ; like takes to like, an' 
thou seems to get on wi’ one another. 1 ’in not 
wanted with thou, I know, an’ thou ’s not wanted 
wi’ me.* 

1 sat trembling with fear lest John should 
further forget himseltl Hal did not seem to notice 
the scorn in John’s answer, but replied quietly : 
‘ llinderwell will wait for another day, Teenie. I 
have made up my mind to go to tlie llshing, and I 
am sure John will not refuse me.’ 

* Thou mini go then, if thou will ; but I tell ye 
again, thou is not wanted.’ 

Mr Burton put an end to the subject by asking 
Teenie to sing one of her ballads. 

That night 1 saw the bitter truth only too 
plainly. I’lie clouds lay heavy on John’s brow, 
and he seemed in very agony of soul. I think 
Teenie knew this, for her voice trembled as she 
sang, and at last she hurst into a flood of tears. 

Wlien she had somewhat recovered, Mr Burton 
suggested that they should walk home wdth us, sis 
the night was so very line, and the air might do 
Teenie good. 

I look Hal’s arm, and with ^fr Burton hy his 
side we walked slowly homewards. Teenie am I 
John lingered behind us. After we had gone hut 
a short distance John called o.ut: ‘Mr Burton, 
Teenie an’ I arc going round by t* dills, an* ’ll 
meet ye at Seaton Chirlli.’ 

‘All right,’ said Mr Burton. ‘ Vou young people 
arc quicker than we old ones ; Teenie will be all 
the better for a rim.* 

So togetlicr they went. 

Wlien we came to Seaton Garth, tlmy were not 
in fiiglit ; so we passed into the collage. After a 
time they came. John’s lace, 1 couhf see, was dark 
with passion, and poor Teenie looked fearfully 
wan. For good or ill, the truth hail been told ; 
but what had been tlie result, I could not know. 

That night I spoke witli ilal alone. When all 
was still 1 went to liis room. 1 had made up my 
mind to tell him all, and to warn him against 
rousing further the jealous anger of liU brother. 
He w'as standing at the little window overlook- 
ing the cove w’lien I entered. There was a troubled 
expression in his face that w’as new to it. When 
he saw me, he turned quickly, and took my hand, 
‘lilother, 1 am so glad you have conic,’ he said. 
‘Something is wrong; I knew by your lace ibis 
evening, and see, you arc trembling ! Is it some- 
thing about John? Listen how he paces to and 
fro ! Before you came, I heard him sobbing very 
bitterly, ll can be no light trouble that has falleu 
upon him.’ 

Even while he spoke I heard a smothered cry 
from the iie.xt room, followed quickly by hasty 
steps descending the stairs. 1 looked through the 
door, and saw John step out into the night. He 
had gone to wrestle with his sorrow alone. 

‘Motlier darling,’ pleaded llul, ‘what docs all 
this mean ? Whut trouble has fallen upon John ? 
Can 1 not go and help him ? ’ 

‘No, no ; he is far better alone,’ I said, ‘But 
can you not tell the cause, Hal ? | 

*No^ indeed, mother — unless it be the fishing. 
John seemed unwilling for me to go ; but that 
could not atfect him so deeply.’ 

1 laid my hand on Hal’s shoulder, and looked 
him steadily in the face. ‘ Y ou love Teenie Granger, 
do you not| my boy 1 ’ 1 asked. 


Without a trace of shame or hesitation he 
answered: ‘Yes indeed,, mother ;^and Teenie is 
worthy of all the love I can give her. But what 
of this ? Why do you ask ? ’ 

‘ Because your brother hjU3 loved her for many 
months, and loves her still ! ’ 

Hal gave a ({uick, low cry as he saw the bitter 
truth. It neeiled no other words ; he understood 
fully the cruel misery that had fallen upon his 
brother. ‘ Oh, mother darling ! ’ he sobbed ; ‘ you 
do not think that I knew of this ? God knuws^ 
I had no thnught of my brother loving Teenie too. 
I have wronged him very deeply, but I knew it 
not. Oh, if I had but known — if I had but 
known ! * 

We were silent for a while. Then I said: 
‘But Teenie herself knew. Did she not tell you ?’ 

‘No indeed, mother, or this mischief would 
have been undone ; now, alas, I love her with 
my whole soul. What can be done i for I know 
not I* 

1 searrely knew what to answer, but said as 
(piielly as I could: ‘Does Mr Burton know of 
this?’ 

‘ Of my love for Teenie he has heard ; but this 
bitter wrong he cannot know, or he w’ould have 
spoken to me of it.* 

‘Then let all remain as it is until after the 
fisliing,’ 1 replied. ‘Try to appcjise John, but say 
nothing of what has occuiretl. I will speak with 
Teenie, and after that we will decide as to tho 
future.’ 

, ‘It cannot be that she knew of his love,’ said 
Hal. ‘If she had but known, she would have 
returned that love ; he is so kind and tender and 
! true. Let n^e speak with her, motlier, and ask her 
this ; for if need be 1 will give her up, and — and 
go away for ever.’ 

‘No, my boy— this cannot he,’ I replied. ‘I 
can tell her this far better than you. You will go 
to the fi&liing to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Yes, mother, if ho will have me.’ 

‘And now, good-night;’ and I kissed him very 
tenderly. ‘ I cannot but believe that you are my 
own true-hearted Hal, and had no thought of 
wrong. Ask guidance of Him who alone can 
lead you aright, and help you iu this bitter 
need.’ 

Ill the iiiorning when 1 arose, he had gone to 
the fishing with his brotlier. 

TowanU evening 1 went clown to Mr Burton’a 
house. Teenie was seated alone when I eiitereil. 
Her uncle, she said, had gone to a meeting of the 
Methoilists — with whom, like ourselves, he was 
connected— and would not return until late. I 
was glad to learn this, as there could be no dis- 
turbance to our talk, and I bad much to say. 

‘You are in trouble, Teenie,’ I said, ‘and I have 
come to apeak with you alone. AVill you tell me 
all, child?’ 

Tliere was a brief look of alarm on Tccnie’s face 
at Ibeae words, but in a moment her old trusting 
confidence returned. ‘Oh, Mrs Carew,’ she cried, 
‘you are ndt angry with me, are you ? I have been 
very wdeked and thoughtless, but believe me I 
did not think of sorrow like this ; indeed I did 
not’ 

‘A cruel wrong has been done to my boy,’ I 
returned. ‘There is hatred in his heart against 
his brother. Do you know the cause 

‘Yes,’ said Teenie in a low voice, and her lipa 
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trembled as she spoke; ‘I have kiioAvn for Boiiic 
days, but not ^ fully iint'l last nij»bt. Oh, Mrs 
Carew, I am very misciahle, and no one can help 
me! If my molher were livinjj;, I would tell 
her all about it, and pIic would show me what to 
do. like would nut bo angry with me for what I 
have done,* 

I felt the rebuke her words implied ; in my 
haste I hail spoken harshly. ‘ I have not come to 
judge you, Tecuic, but to guide yon, and help you 
to do "what is right. Speak to me freely as to 
your own dead mother, Tlove you well, darling, 
and ever shall.* 

The deep blue eyes overflowed with tears ; with 
a sol) she put her arms around my neck, and her 
head sank upon my breast. And thus she told 
me her story in broken words. 

^It was before Hal came home that all this 
sorrow began. Jolm was with me a good deal, 
and he got to love mo. I found it one only when 
Hal came home ; before then 1 had no thought 
of it, or 1 should not have acted as I did. It was 
thoughtless of me to be with him so much ; but 
indeed I did not try to win bis love, lie w’as 
kind to me, and 1 liked to be with him ; that wus 
how the nii^Uikc was made.* 

‘But did you not sec that you had gained his 
love]* 1 asked. MVere no words ever spoken by 
him to tell you this.* 

‘Never but once,’ she answered ; ‘and that was 
just alter Hars return. I told him then that I 
could not allow him to speak such words tu me ; 
that I had not known him long enough b) judge 
whether I cared for him or not ; but that *1 <lid 
like liim very much, and would love Jiiiu if 1 
could. It was wrong of me to give hihi even tliat 
hope ; hut he had been so kind and good to me, 
and I pitied him very much. Do you think it 
was very wrong, Mrs Carew ?' 

‘It w’as certainly weak; but I dare not say 
that it was wrong. Perhaps if you hud spoken 
out boldly, this after-misery might have been 
avoided.* 

Then she continued with her story. ‘After 
this I tried to avoid him, and he grew angry and 
sullen. He never spoke to me in the old frcc- 
lieurted way, and I grew afraid, and dreaded to 
meet him. I was sorry for him; but I knew 
that I could not look upon him as he wished.* 

‘It is very unfortunate,* I sai<l; ‘lor he loves 
you well — too well, indeed, ever to forget you.* 

‘ 1 know it,* sobhtil poor Teenie ; ‘ and it has 
troubled me very much. Then, wdien I knew that 
1 loved Hal, I was miserable indeed. He has told 
you of our love, dear Mrs Carew ?* 

‘ Yes, Teenie ; he spoke to me of it last night.* 

‘And you are not angry with me? He is far 
above me, I know, and 1 am unworthy of love 
like his ; but I will try to deserve it. If anything 
came between us, it would kill me, for my whole 
life is in his keeping.* 

1 pressed her closer to my heart, and gave her 
a mother's kiss. Love like hers was worthy of 
any man ; and I know that Hal woul^ treasure 
and value it above all thb world. 

‘ If it were not’for John,* she said, ‘ I should he 
so fully content but his stricken, passionate face 
is ever in my sight. Lost night he si)uke cruel 
and bitter words to me he hud for<g()tten him- 
self. My heart bled for him ; but 1 could not give 
him the love heasked* 1 told him that my heart 


had never been his ; that even if Hal had not won 
my love, he could never have been more to me 
than a brother ; that I was sorry if I had led him 
to think otherwise, but that I had done it quite 
innocently. Then in desporale, burning words— 
oh, Mrs Carew, they ring in my ears even now— 
he cursed mo ami the man who hud come between 
ua ; he was no brother of his, he said ; and he 
fihoidd hate him to his dying day.* 

‘Oh, my poor misguided boy 1* and I strove to 
comfort her, for the telling of this story seemed to 
be cruelly painful to her. ‘ Ho said this,* I con- 
tinued, ‘ ill his auger — he could not mean it. This 
wild love has nuiddened him ; God be with him 
in his bitter need.* 

*1 was afraid to look into his face,* pursued 
Teenie — ‘ it was so fearfully changed. He wiw that 
he had Irighteued me, and began to speak kindly ; 
he used loving wonls, such words of passionate 
pleading, that my heart was wrung with pity ; and 
to escape him I said hurriedly : “ Let mo go home, 
John ; I am sorry for you — more than words can 
tell. In a day or two I will B))cak with you 
again.” And so we cainc to Seaton Garlli.* 

* It is a cruel story, Teenie,* I said ; * and T know 
not how to act. No good can come of a jiassion 
like this ; it is unworthy of my son, and will 
bring its own punishment.* 

‘But you will do something to liclp me, Mrs 
Carew,* ideaded Teenie. ‘I have been sorely to 
blame ; luit I cannot give up my luve for Hal. 
Von woidd not ask me I * 

‘No, darling,* I answered tenderly ; ‘that would 
bo a deeper wiong. Hal has the only claim upon 
you.' 

‘ And you ^ill speak with John,* urged Teenie ; 
‘and ]»leiul with him to— to forget me?* 

‘I will tell him all you have said. It may be 
that he has already become his old and better j| 
self.* 

After a short time I bade Tceiiic good-iiiglit, 
and returned home. 

The next night there was a fearful storm. 
Nothing like it had happened since the gale of 
1815, when six of the Stailhes yawls were lost 
with all hands, and the hamlet of h'unswick suf- 
fered still more severely. The*, wind had suddenly 
changeil from w'cst to north-east, and the great 
waves broke full into the narrow hay, reaching the 
very walls of the cottage, anti dashing iu spray 
against the windows. 'J'li rough the w’oary houi'S 
1 could only pray that my boys out on the 
angry deep might be spared to letLirn home in 
safety. 

In the morning the storm had passed away, and 
by noon most of the boats had made the Inubour. 
There were sad hcarls in Staithes that day, for the 
sea hail claimed many a loved one. One boat had 
lust the skipper and his three sons, and many 
others siillered heavily in men and gear. The 
place was full of sorrow for those who would 
never return. From the crew of the Fining Jant 
W’e received tidings of John and hia brother. One 
of John’s crew— Jemmy Stevens—was unwell, and 
wished to return home; and when the Flying 
Jam signalled that she intended going into port, 
John iiiirncdiately replied that be had a message 
to send by her. A coble was put olf from my 
son’s boat containing Jemmy Stevens and HaL 
Stevens came ou shore with the Flying Jans^ 
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and Ilal went kick to the fishing at tlie ‘ Silver ! 
Pits/ where they intended remaining for some 
days longer. 

In the evening of that day, I saw a crowd 
gathered at the jetty round a hoat which had just 
come in. I knew at a glance that it was my boys 
who ha<l returned, and waited for tlieiii coming up 
to the house. The crowd grew thicker, and a 
great fear that something was wrong came upon 
me. Ill a few moments the crowd parted, and up 
the steep path came my boy John with the crew 
behind him. That something had hapiicned, I 
could see hy the faces of tlie men. My boy 
was staggering and reeling like a drunken man. 
His face was painfully stricken, not with passion, 
but as with a woe too deep for words ; his eyes 
looked weird and glassy, fix('d upon vacancy ; and | 
his whole form was bowed as witli a heavy load, i 
He stood for a moment with his trembling band j 
before his eyes, as though striving to shut out some | 
fearful sight, and then sank into a scat. AV^heii I 
took his liand and asked him what had happened, 
he spake no word, hut shuddered from liead to 
foot, and moaned must piteously. The men stood 
in a hushed group at the door. I spoke to llarttm 
Verity, who stood nearest to me. * AVhat has 
happened, Verity ? AVhero is my hoy Hal I Why 
has he not come home V 

Verity turned to Seth Toad, who stofvl by his 
side. ‘Thou iimu tell her/saiil he; ‘for, woo is 
me, I cauuot say t* words.* 

‘ Cannot say whot ? For Cod’s *«ako, where is 
the lad i Speak, man, speak 1* and 1 seized him 
by the arm. 

‘ He ’ll never come lioine to Seaton Garth agjiin, 
for lie lies drooned in t* deep seas/ ^ 

‘ Drooned in t’ deep seas ! Who is drooned in V 
deep seas? Not my John?* and Phil entered 
among the group. He had heard voices, and had 
come down from his room to know the cause of 
the disturbance. For a luouient he did not notice 
John ; hut when liis eyes fell upon tlie lad’s 
haggard face, he drew buck, struck by its unite ! 
agony. ‘God forgie usl* he inuriuurcd ; ‘ but ' 
what is wrong ? -Setli Poad, thou iiiun tell me the : 
meaning of this.’ I 

‘ Al.is, that ever 1 should have to say t* words ; | 
but t* young master lies drooned in t* Silver ' 
Pits.* I 

The words rang their cruel echoes in my cars — I 
^drooned in t’ Silver Pits;' but I could not realise ! 
all their woeful mcaiiiiig. ‘John/ I pleaded, ‘if 
you love me, in pity speak, and tell me all. This 
is false, is it not? Say it is false, my son, say 
it is false. 0 merciful heaven, it cannot bo true, 
it cannot be true ! * 

‘ Ay, speak to us, bairn ; * and Phil tried to rouse 
him. ‘1 cannot make out the meaning of this 
fool’s talc. Where is thy brother ? * 

John had not spoken a word since he entered 
the cottage ; but at last his lips moved, and in 
a low, hushed voice, like one in a dream, lie said ; 
^Am 1 my brother's keeper? 1 told him to gaii 
wi* t’ lass, but he would not be said nay. His 
blood be on his uin head.* 

‘It's God A'liiighty'a will/ -said Poad in the 
hope of giving some consolation, ‘an’ we niun 
just bear t’ burden he puts upon us.’ 

‘ Who says it 's God A’liiighty's will?* and John 
raised his voice somewhat os he spoke; but the 
wild, weird, stricken look never once passed from 


his face, ‘God A’mighty had no hand in sik a foul 
deed. *Twas t’ ilevil's work, an* silj^ as follow his 
hiddance. But I told t* hnl, 1 did, an’ he wouldn’t 
he hid ; an* it’s his ain work, an’ t’ work o* them as 
bred strife hetween'him an* mo.* 

His words caused n great fear to arise in my 
heart ; and yet T could not belie vo tliat John had 
wronged his brother. There miglit have^ been 
angry words, but I dared not think of sin. ‘ ^ly 
poor boy/ I pleaded, ‘in juty tell me how yojir 
brother died.* 

‘ Ay, be manful, an’ ^cak out thy heart/ urged 
Phil. 

John trembled sorely as we spoke, and mur- 
mured in tlie same low voice, speaking rather to 
himself than to us : ‘ God knows, I love«l L’ lad ; 
1 alius Inveil him when Ik* were a wee bit chap, 
an* bad no thought of ill ever comiu* between us. 
I would hii* given my life for him ; hut he wronged 
me, lie diil, an* I were bitter ngain-t t* hul • ay, as 
bitter as death.* The hist words were j^p.jken in a 
strange, Iniarse whisper, and he shiuldercd like 
I one ill deadly fear. 

! Strive as I ^\l)uld, I could, not drive away 
' that cruid, haunting suspicion. Had there been 
! violence ? Was my boiiiiie, well-beloved lad his 
I brother’s murderer ? The agony of that tliouglit 
I was more than I could bear, iiiitl I uetermined to 
I know tlio truth. 

‘Ilarton Verity/ T exclaimed, *I ins«ist upon 
I your telling the meaning of this ? If my boy 
be dca<l, how did he meet his death ? I cannot 
■ jinderstand liis brother's words.* 

1 ‘1 cannot tell t’ lad's meaning, Mi.strcss Carew/ 

siiid Verity ; ‘ but I can speak of t' young mabter’s 
death.* TIjcTi, in his own way, lie told us the 
particulars of the sad btory, 1'he «lay previously 
Stcveii.s was ill, and wi^lie*! lo go home. When 
the Fhiiwj Jaan lioi^teil signals that slie was bound 
for the port, John said that J^teveiis could go 
in the coble, if only IJal would lake him and 
bring it back. So the two started, although Ilal 
hesitated, and would fain have held back. John 
s[)aiic sumo taunting words, and so urged his 
brother to go against his will. The sun had set, 
anil it was already growing dusk, before the coble 
was seen to put olf again from the Fbjimj Jane. 
In the meantime the wind bad risen, and threat- 
ened lo blow a gale, so that John gave orders to 
hoist sail and meet the lad. But even before they 
had got well undor-weigh, the storm was upon 
them, and the fishing craft almost heeled over as 
I the blast struck her. But in a moment she righted 
, herself, and went driving ahea«l towards the coble. 
I In a few minutes they saw the latter plunging 
in the surf, but struggling bravely on. The 
I only chance of saving Hal was to throw him a 
I rope as he passed by on the leeward sidi*. Verity 
steered straight toward the lad, and .John stood 
in the bows with a rope in his hand ready to lling 
it to his brother. The night was growing rajiidly 
dark, but there was still siiilicient light to see the 
coble os it^ rushed by on the crest of a wave. 
All tlioiiglit that Hal was saved ; but in a 
moment a fearful cry was’ beard, and John stag- 
gered from the bows, and fell prone uj»oii the 
dock, AYlicn they looked out astern, the* little 
boat was driving rapidly away into the darkness. 
The sailing craft was put about, but notliing could 
be seen of my poor, lost boy. The next day they 
found the colile floating keel upward. 
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John had not moved during the telling of the 
story, only at Jimes moaving piteously. Suddenly 
he rose and cauglit iiold of his father’s hand, and 
looked pleadingly in his face : ‘ I would ha’ given 
my life to save t’ lad.' ilis los^ were his ain work. 
There ’s no mark o* Cain on my brow ; ye wniniiut 
think it— say ye wunimt?’ 

* Not if all the world said it, my bairn ; but 
nobody has sik a thought. Thou ’s mad wi* grief, 
an’ imm go an’ rest thccself. Ye’ll happen be all 
right t’ morn.’ 

1 took liim by the hand and led him from the 
room. When 1 kissed him at leaving, he laid his 
head upon the nillow, and sobbed' aloud, liis 
sorrow had struck me dumb: 1 could but leave 
him alone. 

The men had gone when I returned to Phil. 
What followed I must pass over in silence. 
Hitherto I had restrained my sorrow, but now it 
gave "way without hindrance. There could not be 
any doubt about my darling’s death ; he would 
never return to those who loved him so fondly, 
and sorrowed for him so deeply ; never, until the 
sea gave up her dead. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

In the life of AVilliam Llo 3 ’d Garrison wc have 
a striking instance of what can be achieved by 
persistent, well-directed elTort. This man, born 
in humble life iu the state of ^Massachusetts, 
America, but endowed with great force of char-^ 
actor and a latent store of literary power, became, 
as he grew nj), impressed with the enormities of 
the slave-system as he saw it existing '^around him, 
and set himself with all his energy of nature and 
strength of will to have that system abolished. 
He was, after many years of a severe often dis- 
heartening stniggli^ at length successful, and 
became with others instrumental in conferring 
upon four millions of slaves the precious blessings 
of liberty. 

Garrison was ])orn in 1805. His father was a 
man of some literary culture and taste, but un- 
fortunately had contracted dissolute habits, the 
support of his family becoming in consequence 
almost entirely dependent upon the exertions of 
his wife. After a brief service, first as an appren- 
tice shoemaker, and then as a cabinetmaker, 
Garrison, at thirteen years of age became a printer. 
At sixteen, he began to contribute anonymous 
articles to the paper on which he was employed as 
an apprentice. Week after week, communications 
were received from Hlie highly respected corre- 
spondent, A. 0. B.’ (An Old Bachelor), and some 
time elapsed before the respected correspondent 
and industrious apprentice were discovered to 
be identical Garrison at this time was a reader 
of the anti-slavery paper published by Benjamin 
Lundy, a little Quaker hardly beyond a dwarf in 
stature, but whose journal went by the high- 
sounding name of The Genius of Universal Eman- 
dpalion. It was, however, u vigorously conducted 
paper, and from it Garrison learned the enormity of 
the great national evil of slavery, and the outrage 
practised throngbuit on humanity. A new aim 


was thus given to his existence, and he at once set 
himself to do all in his power to remove the evil 
referred to. 

After having honourably fulfilled his apprentice- 
ship, he accepted of an editorship in Vermont ; 
whence Lundy, far away in Baltimore, heard of 
him. The Quaker, after making his journey to 
Boston by stage, took staff in hand, and travelled 
on foot the long and weary way to the green moun- 
tains of Vermont, to sec Garrison face to face. An 
arrangement was then come to, by which Garrison 
returned with Lundy to Baltimore, to become joint- 
editor of Thfi Genius, But the youthful enthusiasm 
and determined will of Garrison were not quite 
iu keeping with the moderation and caution of 
Lundy, who advocated gradual emancipation, while 
his literary companion demanded that it should be 
immediate. 

In the spring of 1830, it happened that a 
mercliant sent one of his ships laden with slaves to 
Baltimore on its way to the southern market. The 
sight of this ship with ciglity slaves on hoard 
incited Garrison to denounce in strong terms this 
shocking cruelty. Ror this offence, he was tried, 
and sentenced to pay fifty dollars or be sent 
to prison. lie chose the latter alternative. Hear- 
ing of this, Arthur Tappan, a well-known philan- 
thropist of New York, forwarded one hundred 
dollars, and the champion of emancipation was 
once more at liberty. On the 1st of January 1831, 
be published the first number of The Liberator, a 
journal started by himself to advocate the cause of 
immediate emancipation. Tlie paper created the 
utmost exasperation among the slaveholders, and 
scarcely a day passed that Garrison did not receive 
letters offering to light him, or making threats of 
assasslualion. The fear and hatred with which lie 
was regarded by his opponents were almost C(pinlly 
strong; and to such a degree was opposition to 
him carried, that the state of Georgia actually 
offered through its legislature a reward of five 
thousand dollars to any who should prosecute 
and convict him according to the laws of that 
state. 

In 1833, Garrison came to England for the pur- 
pose of enlightening tlie leading spirits in the anti- 
slavery cause as to the spuriousness and fallacies 
of what was then called the Colonisation Society. 
This Society advocated the sending of the slaves 
back to Africa, in order to free the states of 
I their coloured men. During his stay in Eng- 
land, Garrison became the friend of Clarkson^ 
Wilberforce, Brougham, Macaulay, O’Connell, and 
George Thompson. So much, indeed, had he 
become identified with the coloured men whose 
cause he advocated, that, on one occasion, when 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton had invited him to 
breakfast, the Baronet on Garrison’s arrival held 
up his hands in astonishment ‘Why, my dear 
sir,’ exclaimed Sir Thomas, ‘ I thought you were 
a black man, and have consequently invited this 
company of ladies and gentlemen to be present 
to welcome Mr Garrison, the black advocate of 
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emancipation, from the United States of America ! ’ 
Garrison used to say that this was the greatest 
compliment he had ever received, as it was 
testimony to his unqualified recognition of the 
hiiiiianity of the negro. While in London at this 
time, Garrison had also what must have been to 
liim the intense satisfaction of hearing the debate 
in parliament on the Bill for abolishing slavery in 
the West Indies, and of sending a copy of Lord 
Brougham’s speech on that occasion to America 
to be printed in The Liberator. Before leaving 
London, Garrison \vas present at the funeral of 
his fellow-emancipator Wilberforcc, in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The report of Garrison’s labours in England had 
crossed the Atlantic before him ; and on his arrival 
in New York, he found jilacards posted throughout 
the city, inciting the people to attack him on his 
arrival. lie escaped, however, at this time un- 
injured. But a better occasion for the display of 
the popular hatred shortly occurred, when a mob 
of many thousands presented themselves at a 
meeting held by him and George Thompson, who 
had arrived from London, and seizing Garrison, 
dragged him violently through the streets, uinler 
threats of immediate vengeance. It was only by 
the interposition of some pcr.soiis of influence that 
ho was saved from a horribly violent death. At 
last ho was conveyed to the Mayor’s house, and 
thence for safety to the prison. The next day, 
after an examination for foriti’s sake, he was re- 
leased from prison ; but, at the eariy}st entreaties 
of the city authorities, quitted Boston for a time. 

In 1840 and 1840, Garrison again visited Eng- 
land in connection with the anti-slavery agitation ; 
nor did he abate for one hour in his zeal till the 
beginning of 18C5, when Congress passed the con- 
stitutional Amendment abolishing slavery in the 
United States of America. In an iinmensc hall, 
crowded with coloured people, Mr Garrison was 
presented, amid acclamations, by one of their 
number with a wreath of flowers, in token of the 
love which they bore him as the champion of their 
rights. The warfare being thus ended and the 
victory won. Garrison in 1867, and again in 1877, 
visited England. On the former occasion, a 
public breakfast was given to him in London, 
and many speeches made in I his honour. The 
Duke of Argyll aptly said ‘that Garrison had 
been sailing in a stormy sea in a one-oared 
boat’ John Stuart Mill, in holding up Garrison’s 
career to others, said : ‘ Aim at something great ; 
aim at the things which are diflScult ; for if you 
aim at something noble, and succeed, you will 
generally find that you have not succeeded in it 
alone.’ Professor Goldwin Smith presented him 
an address numerously signed, acknowledging the 
great work he had achieved ; and at Edinburgh, 
the freedom of the city was conferred upon him at 
an enthusiastic meeting when William Chambers, 
Lord Provost, was in the chair. * In 1868, the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars was presented to him by 
the united contributions of friends in America and 
England ; and the lost fourteen ^ears of his life 
were spent in such philanthropic labours as his 
impaired health allowed him to perform. He 


died in May 1879, having lived to see the full and 
honourable accomplishment of hi^ work, and to 
leave behind him tens of thou-sands of his fellows 
who had been benefited by his labours. 

THE AMERICAN PORK MARKET. 

TniCK-SKiNNED animals of the hog tribe dhrivc 
well in the United States. The number now living, 
waiting to be killed in due time, is estimatcoT at 
thirty-five millions. Maize or Indian corn is the 
food with which they are mostly supplied ; and 
the crops of thi.s grain have been lately so abund- 
ant that swine-rearing is increasing in extent 
every year. The animals convert the corn, as 
well as oats obtainable at a Khilling a bushel, and 
chciq) bulky crops of grass and clover, into meat, 
which piggy himself carries to market in his own 
person. Illinois, Iowa, Mis.souri, Indiana, and 
Kentucky are the chief states, all far inland 
beyond the Atlantic seaboard. The breeds mostly 
reared arc the Berkshire hog, the Essex Fisher 
Hobbs, and a Chinese Iiog — possibly of the kind 
immortali.sed in Charles Lamb’s on Roast 

Piij. Abundance of room and exercise, w'ith 
varied food while growing, develop size, and meat 
more lean than we are accustomed to in England. 
The price at market varies extremely in the dif- 
ferent states, but the average is said to be baredy 
/sixteen shillings each. The ages at the time of 
sale vary from six to eighteen months, and the 
weights fro^i one hundred to three hundred 
pounds. 

It is in the slaughtering and curing, or what 
the Americans call ‘jjacking,’ that the gigantic 
nature of the trade shows itself. A lew of the 
hogs arc killed and salted by the farmers who 
rear them ; but nearly all are sold to the packers 
or curers. Formerly these enterprising firms 
slaughtered only during the winter; but now, 
by abundant supplies of “Wenham and other ice, 
nearly half the packing is begun and completed 
daring the summer mouths, when vegetable food 
is cheap and abundant, and the fattening can go 
on rapidly. The lower the price at which the 
X)ackcr3 can purchase the live-stock, the more 
rapidly does the trade of packing increase, and 
the larger the size of the individual establishments. 
Three-fourths of this immense and peculiar branch 
of business is carried on in the six cities of Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St Louis, Milwuukie, Louisville, and 
Indianopolis. Chicago, so astonishingly great in 
many things, is assuredly great in this, for in 1879 
thcro were seven million hogs assembled within 
its limits, of w'hich five millions were slaughtered 
within the year, Messrs Armour & Co. are cre- 
dited with joeing at the head of the trade ; two 
other great concerns being the Chicago Packing 
and Provision Company, and Messrs Fowler 
Brothers. 

A well-informed correspondent of the Times 
wrote a capital account of tlio operations at 
Messrs Armour’s, the result of personal observa- 
tion. At their Chicago works ten thousand 
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grantcra are Blanghlercd daily during the sum- 
mer, the wind'd* niimbcfr often rising to tU’enty 
thousand per day. The works cover fourteen 
acres; the hiiildings generally being four stories 
high. Lifts and liyil rants arc supplied in great 
abundance ; and a trained tire-brigade is main- 
tained among the workmen, whose number is 
upwards of two thousand— all paid by day-work, 
under an organisation that prevents any man from 
shirking bis duty, Cbiciv?o is a famous place for 
groat coiiflagratious; and we need not be surprised 
to learn that the premises arc insured for one 
million dollars. The wages are liberal, ten to 
fifteen shillings for the slaughterers and skilled | 
operatives, and six to eight shillings fur oixlinary | 
labourers— per day of ten hours. 

Tlio animals are reared in the surrounding j 
districts and selected for various markets ami : 
purposes ; then furuislicd with food and water in j 
large pens and yards, until the hour of their | 
doom h^ nearly arrived. They arc driven up an 
ascent to the third stoiy ot a building. Then, 
around the victim’s hiiid-leg just above his dew- 
claw a piece of chain having a ring at each end is | 
passed. From a roller overhead is lowered a 
chain, terminating with a hook which is dexter- 
ously passed into the ring on the leg, and the long 
chain steadily wound up by steam. When the 
pig’s head is about five feet from the ground 
another hook, suspended from a w’hcel, is fixed 
into the ring round the limb, and bo is sent down 
by his own gravity along a dcscoiiding rail or 
tramway. ‘Tho hog, astounded at being raised 
heels first, makes little resistance ; ’ but his power 
I of feeling astonishment is speedily brought to an 
I end by the keen knife of the sluuglitcrer. 

The subsequent operations follow one another 
with great rapidity. Each animal, when dead, is 
unhooked and plunged into a vat of steam-heated 
water for three minutes. Then a kind of huge : 
gridiron-rake lifts it up to a table or stand, which • 
is carried along a railway to a very curious series ! 
of scrapers, consisting of seven revolving cylinders 
studded with nearly fifty blades each ; and in the 
brief space of ten seconds piggy is scraped quite 
or nearly clean. After being freed from hairs and | 
scurf by jets of water, the carcase is raised again ! 
by a hook in the nose, sent down an inclined 
Tailway, and cvisceratea, each part being separated 
sad cleansed. The lungs, heart, ami liver arc 
transfeired to the sausage departincnt ; the stomach 
is set aside os a bag for sausage-meat ; the intes- 
tines, stripped of fat and well cleansed, form tlic 
i^ins or cases for the sausages. Next the head is 
cut off ; the eyes and brain are removed to the ' 
lard-tank ; the tongue is set apart for potting ; the ^ 
dainty glutinous ears are similarly treated. And 
then tha headless carcase passes on to the cooling- 
Toonu All these operations — catching and hook- 
ing tite bogi killing, cleansing, anatomising, and 
conveying to the cooling-room— occupy only a 
quatter of an hour. ^ 

In the Ihfty oooling-room, kept in the autumn 
at a steady temperature of about forty degrees 
Bishxenlieit by the aid of overhanging puukahs, 


the victims are allowed to remain hanging five or 
six hours; then split down the back, and sent 
along a railway to the ice-chamber, a vast room 
four hundred feet long by two hundred in wddtb, 
kept cold by a bed or stratum of ice twenty feet 
thick overhead. Here the hog-carcases remain 
thirty hours. So essential is this cooling to the 
success of the subsequent operations, that five 
thousand railway wagon-loads of ice, each con- 
taining fourteen tons, are used annually. Finn 
and dry, the carcase, still suspeinlcil from rails 
overhead, is run to another long room, and sub- 
jected to the tender mercies of cutting implements. 
Each half, separated from its fellow, is laid iqjoii 
a stout bench ; with one blow from powerful 
chopper the ham is severed ; the shoulder and 
underlying ribs arc cut olf ; there is left a rect- 
angular piece destined to become a side of bacon ; 
and finally a gentler blow separates the feet. So 
skilful and cx2>editious are the men who wield 
these choppers, that they can earn fifteen shillings 
a day each, on an average of the whole year. The 
oblong pieces to make sides of bacon, weighing 
fifty or sixty pounds each, are transferre«i to the 
salting-house, where salt ami a little saltpetre are 
well rubbed in. Then piled fifteen or twenty one 
on another in a dark cool room, in a w’eek’s time 
they are again rubbed with salt, which is allowed 
three to six weeks to do its n ont(‘d work, according 
as the bacon is intended for short or long keeping. 
Tested, w’aslicd, scraped, and dricfl, the bacon is 
ready for packing, which is done eight or ten sides 
in a box. It is astounding to bear of Messrs 
Armour turning out evjhfij million imunds of bacon, 
sides and slioulders, in a year ; and that a hundred 
and fifty bores are occasionally packed ami sent 
off in an hour to the dealers, wholesale and 
retail, w’hcii orders arc pressing ! * In Liver- 
pool and many other United Kingdom i>r»rt.s large 
quantities of this bacon, tis well as of the barrelled 
pork, are purchased, washed, and disposed of at a 
handsome profit as “ Prime AViltshire,” or “ First- 
class Yorkshire.”’ Although most of the bacon 
is only salted, some is singed to imitate British 
home-cured, by exposing it to burning straw and 
shavings ; whereby the meat is Stiid to be rendered 
more tender. 

Special interest attaches to the bams, on account 
of the larjje sale found for them in England, under 
many aliases; ‘they are found in Bond Street 
and other AVest-end fashionable shops, where their 
Chicago origin is not conspicuously set forth,’ 
Messrs Armour send forth live million pounds of 
these hams annually ; those that reacu London 
arc reckoned by hundreds of thousands, and are 
sold wholesale at about sixpence per pound, 
weighin^j tw^elve or thirteen pounds each. In 
curing them they are steej^cd for sixty or seventy 
days in a pickle of salt, sugar, and saltpetre; 
turned over three or four times ; bung for three 
days in the smoking-house, amid the vapour 
of maple sawdust ; scraped, brushed, sewn neatlv 
ill cotton, and stamped ; packed thirty or forty each 
in boxes ; and sent off to market. In summer they 
are packed in crates instead of boxes. The so- 
called ‘ breakfast bacon,’ mode of the light bellies 
from younger animals, in shapely pieces of eight or 
ten pounds-weigbt, is treated much in the same 
man nor as the hain^ rolled in gray paper and sewn 
in calico. For the American niarket the break- 
i^t bacon is brushed over with chrome yellow 
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and rice-flour to avert tlie attacks of flies ; but has been gained, form one of the most curious 
English buyers object to this addition. chapters in the anntils of science^ ]\Iany years 

Pickled or salt pork is among the produce which ago, Sir James Paget, then a student, obseiTcd 
Messrs Armour compel the gruiiters to yield. The that the muscles of a liumari subject Avhicli he 
bclly-pieccs from smaller hogs arc pickled in great was dissecting wcrcT thickly beset by fine i>articles, 
vats ; of which forty thousand casks, containing like grains of white sand, ami he applied himself 
two to three hundred pounds each, are prepared to ascertain their nature. He found that each 
and packed in a year. Tlie meat is sent to the particle was a little cell or bag, covered by a 
lumberers, the sugar and rice plantations, and calcareous envelope, and containing a liny worm, 
the West India Islands ; and a demand for it is curled up into a spiral twist. It consc<juenUy 
growing in France and Belgium. With us, at received the name of Trichina spiralu^ and was 
four or five pence per pound wholesale, there is described as a parasite ifihabiting hnmau muscles, 
now a brisk demand for tlie pork to boil with It was not, however, till after a series of exjieri- 
Ostend rabbits. ments bad been made, that the natural hi.story of 

Sausages — what cabout them ? The ingredients the jiarasito was Icarneil. It was then found that 
and making of these ofteii-aiispicious comestibles when once the parasite is enveloped in its cab 
are said to be hero irrej)roacliiil»lo. Steam-driven careous covering, it remains in that condition in 
mincers in large vats grind into pulp portions of the muscle, and does no fnrllier harm to the 

E ork, liimmiiigs from the sides and Jianis, with individual. But if a ])iece of muscle charged 
earl, liver, &c. Twenty thousand pounds of this with these capsules be by any animal, the 

mixture is packed into sausage-skins every day, action of the digestive fluids of the stomach dis- 
and sold to tlic Chicago butchers, hotel-keepers, solves them, and the contained worms arc sot at 
and others at about twoiieuce-halfpenny per liberty within the alimentary canal, wlnjre they 

pound— a price at which a Londoner would stare sjioeilily deposit myriads of ova. lii the course 
indeed. Besides the ordinary kind, sausages are of a few days tlu'se ova are hatched, and give 
made to imitate in some degree the Fiaukfoit exit to innumerable young trichinm* each of 
and Bologna varieties. Springing out of this which is furnished M’ith a sharp extremity, by 

manufacture, ingenuity has fouml a method of means of which it can perforate tlivj soft tissues 

using the soft parts of ];)igs* heads, cleauseil ami of the body. The brood thus set free, travel till 

minced, seasoned with salt, l>epper, and spices, they arrive at muscle, in which they become 
carefully cooked, and canned in two-poiiml and cncapsuled, and rciiiaiii in that condition luitil 
four-pound srpiarc tins ; it will keep good for ten they happen to be swallowed again, 
years, and is known as Chicago brawn. . In the human being allectcd by trichinosis, 

Lard is another item in tlie list. Purchasing strong febrile symptoms mark the first stage of 
hogs above llio average in condition, Messrs ' the disease ; but if the patient be strong enough 
Armour obtain forty jamnds of lard from each, to resist the flialady till the worms enter on their 
Fat and other refuse, melted in large steam- encapsulcd state in the muscles, he may recover, 
heated vats and strained, yield lard of various as in that condition the creatures are harmlc.ss. In 
qualities for different markets. France, the subject has Ixjeii before the legi.slature, 

Nothing is wjii^led ; inggy is made to )’ield and the import of American pork has been meau- 
UEcful pniducts literally liom every part. The while prohibited. The subject has also been 
best bristles are cleansed and set aside for the mentioned in the English parliament, where it 
brushmaker and tlie cobbler ; while the bulk of ! w’as staled that the government had resolved not 
the hail is packed in large hales ami sent jiriuci- to ctop the supplv fioin America or elsewhere, 
pally to England, wdiere, mixed with horse-hair, it The resj)oiisihle olHcial wdio made this statement 
IS used for stuffing railway and other carriage mlded that the annual importation of pork into 
cushions. The blood carefully collected during tlie this country exceeded nine and a half million 
killing is dried in revolving steam-heated cylinders, hundredw’eiglit, or more than twenty poun<la- 
trealcd with a little ammonia, and sold to the weight per head of the entire population. The 
manure luiinnfacturcrs. The bones, after being value of the meat so impoi ted was nine and a half 
crushed, are dried, pressed, and ]>assed through a uiillious sterling. Such a considerable source of 
Bteam-lieated cylinder, and constitute a valuable fooil-supply couhl not therefore be stopped unless 
fertiliser. ^ for very strong and urgent reasons. He concluded 

A wonderful couccrii is this assuredly. ‘Mr by stating that a guarantee for safety from disease 
Armour,* we are told, ‘ rightly declares that he can could be found only in the thorough cooking of 
work fur a small profit, lie says ho has got rich the pork. And this we would also urge, 
by Belling cheaply. He insists on ready-money The prevalence of trichinosis in certain countiies 
transactions, and makes accordingly no bad debts, on the continent is evidently due to the practice 
To use his own expression, his agents go with the of eating imperfectly cooked sausages, and pork 
goods in one hand ami get the money in the that has been merely smoked. It cauiiot be too 
other. England not an uninterested party in strongly impressed upon the heads of families that 
the matter ; for of all the vast production of this pork, of all food, ahouhl be thoroiujhlij cooUd, a 
establishment, more than half is exported, to warning which applies also to sausages. Even 
England more than to any other country — espe- where pork "is loaned with trichina:, thorough boil- 
cially sugar-cured hams and what are termed iiig or roasting effectually destroys them, aud tho 
fancy goods. • ^ meat may be eaten with perfect safety. 

The one great danger in connection with all It would be a great misfortune to tho poorer 
consumption of pork is the chance of incurring classes in this country were the importation of 
the disease called trichimsU, The modern know- foreign meat-supplies to cease ; ami any chance 
ledge of trichinosis, says a recent writer in the of this as the result of alarm re^rarding the above 
TimeSy and the steps by which that knowledge disease^ may bo rendered nil by each cook 
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and housewife taking the matter into her own 
hands, and rejndering, by a thorough preparation 
of the food, the existence of the disease inipos- 
aible. 

IIALTH THE PEACEMAKER. 

A COi:^TRY IDYIJi. 

The evening meal is finished, and my husband 
and I sit down before the fire to spend the most 
enjoyable part of the day^ He, after the manner 
of his kind, unfolds the newspaper and buries his 
face behind it. My fingers are scon busy with 
bright-coloured fancy-work. Edward atfects to 
despise this occupation, though he never fails 
to remind me when a new pair of slippers are 
wanted. For half an hour nothing is heard but 
the click of the needle and rustle of the news- 
paper. Ralph, a venerable retriever, stretched 
upon the hearth-rug, becoming weary of the 
monotony, rises and places his large intelligent 
head upon my lap, looking up with kind 
expressive brown eyes. He has come for a little 
petting, atid gets it to his hearts content. Good 
old Ralph! though your curly black coat is 
sprinkled with gray, you are still a prime favour- 
ite in the household, and have easy times under 
an indulgent mistress. Reader, you will scarcely 
irvonder that wo regard him with such affection, 
■when you learn what a valuable service he once 
rendered us. 

It was some years ago, in the days of my 
maidenhood. My father’s homo ^as a pretty 

sheltered villa, outside the little town of G . 

From the. windows, we could see across a few 
meadows the clear water of the river; and beyond, 
through the distant trees, the delicate spire of 
a church. It formed a beautiful rural picture, the 
fresh green of the foliage undimmed by the smoke 
of factories. At the other end of the town lived 
Edward Drayton — ^thc same individual who sits 
there silently reading his newspaper — who worked 
busily from morning to night in a musty office. 
We seldom met during the week; hut with 
unflinching regularity he called for me every 
Sunday afternoon. In summer, when the bright 
sunshine invited every living creature to delight 
in the warm rays, wc would stroll arm-in-arm 
through the meadows and wander by the side 
of the river. Ralph always accompanied us. 

How the hours fled past as we sat and watched 
the martins skimming over the surface, or read 
what were to us the most interesting of love-stories 
in one another’s eyes! This courtship had lasted 
fieveral months, when a foolish quarrel threatened 
to break, our engagement off altogether. The 
cause was trivial in itself, and I now wonder liow 
W6 can ever have let such a thing trouble us ; but 
unfortunately lovers are much given to misunder- 
standing one another.' Each of us bad a consider- 
able share of pride, too much at all eveuts to moke 
the first orerturea of peace. Gloomily we nursed 
our resentmtot during the week. Twice had we 
met in the atieel^ and passed without a word. 


Did his heart throb like mine, I wonder, and a 
plea for foigiveness rise to his lips ] If it did, 
he allowed the opportunity to pass unimproved. ^ 
Suiulay came round again. Only one week had 
elai^scd since the quarrel, but oh! how the days 
had dragged by ; what a weary, weary time it had 
been ! The afternoon was bright and sunny. A 
delicious south wind tempered the summer heat. 
Xo ring at the bell announced the welcome notice, 

^ Mr Drayton to see you, Miss.’ Lonely and sick 
at heart, I strolled out into the meadows. I 
noticed not that the ground was carpeted with 
buttercups, and the air full of the hum of insects ; 
the bitter reflections within excluded all else. The 
stile was reached, the smooth comfortable old stile 
near the river, where some one had always before 
boon so ready to assist; but he was not here 
to-day, and the mere thought caused the pent-up 
tears to hurst forth. Sitting down beneath a 
gnaiieJ oak hard by, I laid my face in iny hands 
and sobbed piteously. Presently, Ralph’s joyous 
hark aroused me from the painful reverie. Look- 
ing up, I saw bending over me the dear object of 
my regrets, who said, as he gave a reconciling 
kiss : ‘ Ralph has brought me to you, and taught 
us both a wholesome lesson.’ 

True enough, the sagacious dog had played the 
part of peacemaker. 1 remembered seeing him 
follow me from the house, but had been too 
absorbed to notice his disappearance. Some reflec- 
tion like this must have passed through his canine 
imagination : * My mistress goes out alone, sad and 
unhappy ; formerly, she had some one with lier, 
.'iml the result was dilfevent ; let me run and fetch 
the third 2 )crson, and doubtless we shall all three 
be glad togeflier.’ 

Whether such were his thoughts or’ not, ho 
trotted oir to the other end of the town, and called 
at the Draytons’ house. He found Edward sitting 
(lisconsolatcly in the garden, pretending to reail. 
Ralph placed his ibrepaws on Edward's knees uml 
gave a short inquiring kind of bark ; then started 
off towards the gate, returned, and almost as plainly 
as words could have done, requested to he followed. 
Nothing loath to lay aside the book, and wondering 
what the dog could want, Edward rose, and started 
along the path. Ralph’s joy knew no bounds ; 
with barks of delight, he ran ahead, turning every 
now and then to wait for liis companion. Thus 
had he brought the repentant lover to the field 
where his mistress sat sobbing beneath the oak- 
tree. And there Ralph now stood, holding forth 
eloquently with his tail, and something almost 
like a quiet smile lurking about the comers of 
his mouth. 

In honour of the occasion, a little wren hopped 
out of her moss-roofed cottage on the bough above, 
and burst forth into a Hood of high-pitched music. 
Her throat swelled, and her tiny lungs worked 
bravely, as the song grew into a passion of shrill 
melody. That song was the precursor of a peal of 
bells ! 

As some return for the gratitude wc owe to 
Ralph, it is our delight to treat him as a worthy 
aged retainer. All his wonts are supplied with 
airectionate carei the troubles of advanced years 
being smoothed away as far as possible. 

Frinted and Published by W. k R. Chambers^ 47 Pater- 
nostur Row, LONUOV# and 339 High Street^ RourBUBas. 
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THE EUCALYPTUS IN THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA. 

liY H. N. DRAT'EIl, F.C.S., M.U.T.A. 

So mncli has already been written by way of con- ^ 
tribution to our knowledge of the ditferent species : 
of the Eucalyptus tree, that interesting as the sub- i 
ject is, it may well be considered to have received . 
already a fair share of attention. There is one \ 
aspect of it, however, which cannot perhaps be 
dwelt upon too much, arul that is the value of 
this genus of plants as drainers of the soil and • 
purifiers of the atiiiosplicre, Tljis is*prohiibly the ! 
true reason wdiy so many attempts, more or less ! 
successful, have been mailc to acclimatise the j 
Eucalyptus in Southern Jiuropc and even in CJreat ■ 
Britain. No donht, experiments have been stiiiiu- ' 
lated by other cause.s. The foliage of these trees ' 
is, for example, unlike that of any other in ourj 
islands. It is pendulous, cpiivering, nud evergreen ; ; 
and the peculiar whitish appearance of one side | 
of the leaves — due to a fatty or resinous secretion ! 
— is very characteristic. Till the tree is Iroin three ; 
to five years old, the leaves grow liorizontally ; but 
afterwards they generally assume a pendent posi- 
tion. Instead of having one of tiicir surfaces 
towards the sky, and the other towards the earth, 
they are often placed with their edges in these 
directions, so that each side is o<|ually exposed to 
the light. This arrangement may have something 
to do with the extraordinary ipiuiitity of moisture 
these trees exhale into the atmosjjherc. 

The Eucalyptus belongs to ilic natural order 
MyrtaeeaSf and is indigenous to the temperate 
parts of Australia (wliere it goes by the name 
of stringy-bark or Gum Tree) and Tasmania 
— ^tliat is, where the mean temperature does not 
exceed a range of from iifty-two to seventy-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. The foliage is* leathery, and 
almost always characterised by a certain metallic 
aspect. The leaves are as a rule narrow, and have 
either a very short and twisted petiole or foot- 
stalk, or none at all. In Australia, they com- 
monly attain a height of two hundred feet ; and 


instances are given in which a height of three 
liunclred and fifty feet has been attained. The 
fhiwers are usually pinkish or white, and in the 
latter case superficially resemble those of the 
myrtle. Unlike these, however, they are devoid 
of petals. Tlic fruit contains the seeds — seeds so 
minute, it is said, that from one pound of those of 
the variety Glubidim more than one liuntlred and 
sixty thuiisand plants could be raised. 

I liave always taken a great interest in the 
•Eucalyptus, and have grown it near Dublin ibr 
several years with considerable success. I have 
had at one liime as many as twenty fine healthy 
saplings of llie species CrloluluKy of from ten to 
sixteen fijet high ; and one which reached to 
twenty-five feet, and had a slom of twenty-two 
inches circumference. These were all five years 
old. But cold is the deadly enemy of the giim- 
Irce ; and tliough I liad kept mine during four 
ordiiuT’y Irish winter^, I lost them all during the 
almost Arctic winter of 1878-70, I may say 
in iiiissing, that 1 have not been (juite discouraged, 
and that I have again several healthy plants 
making good progress. My interest in the subject 
has received a new stimulus from a recent experi- 
ence of Eucalypf-culture in the ^Yild plain known 
as the Campagna of Borne. 

One lovely morning in last October wc left 
our hotel hard by the Pantheon, and in a few 
minutes came to the Tiber. If vre except the 
quaint and bright costumes of many classes of 
the people, and the ever-changing street scenes 
of Borne, there is nothing in the drive of very 
much interest until wo reach the river. Here, 
looking back, we see the noble structure which 
crowns the Capitolinc Hill. The fine building 
on the further bank of the river is the Hos- 
pital of St Michele. On this side, we are passing 
llio small harbour of the steamboats which ply 
to Ostia. Presently, tlie Marmorata or landing- 
place of the beautiful marble of Carrara, is 
readied. From here, a drive of a few minutes 
brings us to the cypress-covered slope of the 
Protestant Cemetery, where, in the shadow of 
the pyramid of Cestius, lie the graves ot Shelley 
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and Keats. Apart from the interest attached to 
these two lowty tombs 'iiul tlie memories aroused 
by their touching epitaphs, no Kiiglishmau can 
visit this secliuleil spot and Jook witliout deep 
feeling upon the last resting-places of his country- 
men, who liavc died so many liundred miles from 
home and friends. The cemetery is kept in order 
and neatness, and flowers grow upon nearly all the 
graves. 

Our route next lay along the base of that 
remarkable enigma the ^Ijynte TcsldcciOj a hill as 
high as the London Monument or the Venddme 
Cdumn at Paris, made entirely of broken Uojiian 
pots and tiles, as old perhaps as the time of 
Nero! Leaving behind this singular heap of 
earthenware, we thtx^ad long avenues of locust 
trees, and presently passing through the gate of 
St Paul, reach the magnifleent basilica of that 
name. Nor can 1 pause here to dwell upon the 
marvels of this noble temple, or to tell of its 
glorious aisles and column- supported galleries ; 
of its lake-like marble floor, or of the wealth of 
malachite, of lapis lazuli, of v^erde antiejue, of 
alabaster, and of gold, that liavo been hivislicd 
upon the decoration of its .shrine. T iuui%t .stop, 
however, lo note, that nowhere has the presence 
of tho dread malaria made itself so obvious to 
inysclf. We had scarcely entered the church, 
when wc became conscious of an odour which 
recalled at once the retort-house of a gas-work, 
the hilge-water on board sliip, and the atmosphere 
of a dissecting-room ; and wc were obliged io 
make a hasty retreat. There could be little doiiU 
that the gaseous emanations which ]n’oduccd this 
intolerable odour were equally prj3sent in the 
Campagna outside, hut that iu the church they 
were pent up and concentrated. 

Even did Bjiace admit, this is not the place to 
enter into any prolonged dissertation on the 
history or causes of this terrible scourge of the 
Koman Campagna, the fever-prod iiciiig malaria, 
Tho name expresses the unquestionable triitb, 
that it is a gaseous emanation Irom the .soil ; and 
fdl that is certainly known about it may be 
summed up in a very few lines. The vast undu- 
lating plain known as the Campagna, was ages 
ago overflowed by the sea, and owes its present 
aspect to volcanic agency. Of this the whole 
soil affords ara])lc evidence, I^ot only are lava, 
peperino, and the volcanic pozzuolana abundant, 
hut in many places — as at Bracciano and Baccano 
—are to be seen the remains of ancient craters. 
When the Campagna was in the earliest phase of 
its history, it was one fertile garden, interspersed 
with thriving towns and villages. It was also the 
theatre of events which terminated in making 
Borne the mistress of the world. This very supre- 
macy was the final cause of its ruin and of its 
present desolation. While the land remained in 
the possession of small holders, every acre was 
assiduously tilled and drained ; but when it 
passed into the hands of large landed proprietors, 
who held it from the mere lust of possession, it 
became nneared for a^d uncultivated. 

Filtering into a soil loaded with easily decom- 
posed sulfur compounds, the decomposing vege- 
table matter finds no exit through the underlying 
rock* The oanseqaences may be imagined, but to 
those who .haVa not experienced them, are not 
easily deiicxibed- This once fertilo land is now a | 
homd except at rare intervals, 


by the hand of the farmer, and untenanted save 
by the herdsman. Even lie, during the months 
of summer, when the malaria is at its worst, is 
coin])elled, if he will avoid the fever, to go with 
his flocks to the mountains. — It may be men- 
tioned in passing, that the malaria fever, or 
‘Homan fever ^ as it has been called, has been 
llic subject of recent investigation by Professor 
Tonunassi-Oiidelli of Ilonu*, who attributes it to 
the presence of an oi’ganism, to which the specific 
name of Jhtdlliis malar m li.as been given. 

Leaving St Panrs, we pursued for a .«‘hort timo 
the Ostiaii Road ; ami at a poor oderia, where 
chestnuts, coarse bread, and wine were the only 
obtainable refrosbmonts, our route turned to the 
left, along a road powdered with tlie reddish dust 
of the iiozzuolaiui -the mineral wdiicli forms tho 
basis of the original ‘Roman cement* -largo 
iiiassca of which rock form tho roadside fences. 
After a drive of perhaps luilf an hour, we found 
ourselves at the Monastery of Trc Fontanc (three 
fountains). The Abbey of the Tre Fontanc com- 
prises within its precincts three churches, of which 
the earliest dates from the ninth century. One of 
these, S. l\wlo alia Trc Fonlanc, gives its name to 
the Monastery. A monk, wearing the brown robo 
and sandals of the Trappist order, met us at the gate. 
The contrast now presented between the sterile 
semi-volcanic country around and the smiling 
oasis which faces us, is striking. Here are fields 
Avhich have borne good grass ; some .sloping 
hills covered with vines ; and directly iu the fore- 
ground, almost a forest of Fiicalypt trees. 

Wc have come to learn about Eiicalypts ; and 
our guide lako.s quite kindly to tho rule of in- 
foiinunt. Wbiit follows is derived from his vivd 
vocc teaching, from my own observation on the 
spot, and from a very interesting pamphlet, 
printed at Itome in 187D, iind entitled Vulture de 
PFucahj^ftus auc Trois Fontanet^, by M. Auguste 
Vallee. 

Before the' year 18C8, the, Abbey was entirely 
deserted. It is true that a haggard-looking monk 
wa.s to be found there, who acted os cicerone to 
visitors to the cliurchcs ; but even he was obliged 
to sleep each night in Romo. The place attained 
.so evil a reputation that it was locally known as 
‘ The Tomb.* There are now twenty-nine Brothers 
attached to the Monastery, all of whom sleep there 
each night. This remarkable result, though no 
doubt to a great extent due to the drainage and 
alteration of the character of the soil by cultiva- 
tion, is unquestionably mainly owing to tho 
planting of tlie Eucalyptus. It would take long 
to tell of the heroic perseverance of these monks ; 
of the freriuent di.scoiiragcments, of the labour 
interrupted by sickness, of the gaps made in their 
number by the fatal malaria, and the undaunted 
courage in overcoming obstacles which has cul- 
minated in the result now achieved. Let us pass 
to the consideration of the actual means by which 
so happy a change in their immediate surround- 
ings has been brought about ^ At Tre Fontaiie are 
cultivated at least eleven varieties of Eucalyptus, 
Some of these, os E. vimimlis and E, hotryoideSf 
flourish best where the ground is naturally 
humid ; E. resinifera and E, meliodora love best a 
drier soiL The variety Globulus (Blue gum-tree) 
possesses a happy adaptability to nearly any pos- 
sible condition of growth. At the Monastoiy, as 
in most elevated parts of the Campagna, the soil 
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is oF volcanic origin, and there is not much even wliich have been efieejed at this little oasis in 
of that ; often only eight, and rarely more than the Campagna, may be best answered when two 
sixteen inches overlying the compact tufa. But remarkable properties which characterise many of 
with the aid of very simple machinery, the Trap* the species, havea been shqrtly considered. The 
pists bore into the subsoil, blast it Avitli dynamite, first of these is the enormous quantity of water 
and find in the admixture of its (Ubris with the which the plant can absorb from the soil. It lias 
arable earth, the most suitable soil for the recep- been demonstrated that a square metre— which 
tion of the young plants. may roughly bo taken as equal to a square yard — 

The seeds are sown in autumn in a mixture of of the leaves of EucaUjitfus globulus will exhale 
ordinary garden-earth, the soil of the countr)^ and into the almodphere, during twelve hours, four 
a little thoroughly decomposed manure. This is pints of water. Now, as this square metre of 
done in wooden boxes, wdiich, with the object of leaves — of course the calculation includes both 
keeping the seeds damp, arc lightly covered until surfaces — weighs two and thrce-c^uarter pounds, 
germination has taken place. When the young it will bo easily seen that any given weiglit 
plants have attained to about two inches, they are of Eucalyplus leave s can transfer from the soil 
transferred to very small flower-pots, where they to the atmosphere noavly twice that w'eight of 
remain until the time arrives for their final trans- water. M. bailee does not hesitate to say 
plantation, ^fhe best time for this operation is in that under the full breo/o and suush’ne — which 
spring, because the seedlings liavc then quite eight could necessarily form no factor in such accurate 
months in which to gather strength against the cx]jerinient3 as those eomliiftcd by him — the 
winter cold. One precaution taken in planting is evaporation of water would be erpuil to four or 
worth notice. Each plant is placed in a liolc of five times the weight of the leaves. One ceases to 
like dej)th and diameter. In this way, no iiuU- wonder at these ligures, on learning that it has 
vidual rootlet is more favoured than its fellow, been found possible to count on a square millimetre 
and as each absorbs its soil-nutrinicnt equally, of the under suiTaco of a single leaf oUKucftluptus 
the regularity of growth and of llic final form glohitlus^ no less than three liinnlred and fifty 
of the trec.is assured. A .space ol' three feet is left stomata or breathing pores. And it now begins to 
between c.ach seedling ; but so r.ipid is the growth, be intelligible, that if such an enormous quantity 
that in the following year it is fouinl noces.sarv to of water can be transferred from earth to air, it 
uproot nearly one half of the plants, wliicli finally may be po-ssible that an atmosphere which without 
find themselves at a distance from each other of such aid woulil be laden witli malarious exhala- 
about five feet. From this time, much care is lions, may be rendercMl pure by this jirocess of 
required in 'weeding and particularly iii sheltering ^eaf di.'jtillation : the putrescible constituents of 
from the wind, for the stem of the Fucnhqjtu.s is the .stagnant w’ater are absorl>ed by the roots, 
particularly fragile, and violent storms sometimes and become# part of the vegetable tissue of the 
rage in the Oampagna. The other gieat enemy of tree. 

the tree is cold, and this oilers an almost insur- Hut this i.s not all Like those of the pine, 
mountable oUstacle to its succo.^'^ful culture in the loaves of all pj>eL*ic3 of Eucalyptiw secrete 
Great Britain. It scenw to be well proved that large quantities of an aromatic essential oil. It 
mo.st of the sjiccios will survive a winter in wliich has recently been shewn — and the statement has 
the teniporature does not fall lower than 1211 dc- been very impressively put by Mr Kingzett — that 
grecs Fahrenheit. How fortunately circumstanced under the combiued action of air and moisture, 
is the culture of the tree at Rome, "may be learned oils of the turpentine class arc rapidly o-xidised, 
from the fact that the mean lowest temperature and that as a result of this oxidation, large 
registered at the Observatory of the Homan (yol- quantities of peroxide of hydrogen are produced, 
lego during the years 1863 — 1871 ivas 23-48 de- Now, peroxide of hydrogen is — being itself one of 
grecs. Once only in those years a cold of 20 degrees the most xiotent oxidisers known— a very active 
was regi.stcrcd, and even that docs not seem to have disinfectant ; and as the leaves of some species of 
injured the plants ; but when, in 1875, the mini- JuicalypUis contain in each hundred pounds from 
mum temperature fell to 16 degrees, the result three "to six pounds of essential oil, wo can hardly 
was the loss in a single night of nearly lialf the avoid the conclusion that the oxygen-carrying 
plantation of the year. properly of the oil is an important element in the 

But when, as at Trc Fonlane, the conditions of malaria-destroying power of the genus. Moreover, 
growth arc on the whole favourable, the rapidity tlie oxidation of the oil is attended by the fonmition 
of that ^owth approaches the marvellous. The of large quantities of substances aiialogou.s in their 
mean height, for example, of three trees chosen for properties to camphor, and the reputation of 
incasuTement by M. Vallce in 1879, was twenty- camphor as a hygienic agent seems sulliciently 
six feet, and the mean circumference twenty-eight Avell founded to alloiv us to admit at least the possi- 
inches. These trees had been planted in 1875, or bility of thc.se bodies playing some part in so 
in other "words were little more than four years beneUcent a scheme. 

old. Other trees of eight yearsj' growth were fifty Before closing this paper, it may be well to note 
feet high and nearly three feet in circumference at that the Trappist monks of the Tre Fontaiic 
their largest part. These figures refer to Eucalyp^ attach much* importance to the regular use of an 
tu8 globulus, which certainly grows lastcr than the infusion of Eucalyptus leaves as a daily beverage, 
other species ; and it must be remembered that in The tincture of Eucalyptus is said to bo usol'ul 
warmer climates the growth is even still more in intermittent fevers, though of couise inferior to 
ra|>id. 1 have seen, for example, trees of Eucalyptus quinine. As we threaded the coast-line vi'l Civita 
resinifera at Blidah in Algeria which at only live Vecchia to Leghorn, wc couhl not help being 
years old were already quite sixty feet liidi. struck by Uie fact that the precincts of all the rail- 

The question of now and why the Eucal^ts way stations were tliickly planted with Eucalypts. 
exercise sanitaiy changes so important as those Since our return, 1 learn with much gratification 
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that the Italian government have given a grant of 
land to the Trdppists, and have also aftbrded them 
the aid of convict labour to a considerable extent 
for the establishment, of a new. plantation. And 
looking back not only at what has been actually 
accomplished during the past ten years, but to 
the important fund of information which has been 
accumulated, one can only look forward hope- 
fully and with encouragement to the future of 
the Eucalyptus in the Roman Cainpagna. 




THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAriER XYI.— THE LETTERS. 

There it was at last, long expected, early as the 
hour might be, the postman’s sharp rat-tat, urgent, 
sharply marked, not to be mistaken among all the 
various sounds of busy London town. Louisa 
Denham herself, with a heart that heat quickly, 
ran down-stairs to take the letters from the gaping 
scullery-maid, the only servant, in their narrowed 
fortunes,* whom the doctor’s daughters had judged 
it expedient to keep with them until the Iasi. 

‘There are seven of them, Rose, dear — really 
seven ! * exclaimed the cider sister, flushed with 
the good news, as she ran np-stairs again and 
peeped into Rose’s room. Miss Denham had 
written eight letters— just eight — to Blackston 
friends; and Iicto were seven replies by return 
of post. This augured well. There lay the seven 
letters, outspread on the frugal breakfast- table ; 
and as soon as the first cup of tea had been ]>ourod' 
out, the first letter was opened, expectantly. 

First, second, third, fourth ; all fihDiii ladies of ! 
positioirand substance, all saying pretty much tlic | 
same thing. In each was struck the i=iamc con- 
ventional keynote of hacknej^ed eoudolence. Koiie 
conveyed a crumb of comfort, l^frs Adams was so 
sorry. So was Mrs Burbridge. So were two otlier 
wives of rich men at Blackston. They <lid hope [ 
that ]Mis.s Denham, in her praiseworthy endeavours, 
would succeed. Indeed, they were sure she would. 
They could not, personal!}’, assist her ; but then 
they trusted to hear from iier again wlien she hud 
better news to tell. And they should always 
remain, very sincerely hers. And they sent their 
love to her darling sister. It was as, with sym- 
pathisers of their calibre, it often is : in not even 
trying to help the lame dog over the stile, they ‘ 
wcrc iicvcTtholess fluent as to their comfortable 
conviction that the ugly stile would be scaled 
fiomehow. And that was all. 

These four letters were laid aside one by one, 
and after the perusal of each of them in turn, 
the hopes of the sisters fell a few degrees, as the 
mercuiyin thc thermometer sinks when the cold 
wind sets in steadily from the north. They were 
disappointing letters. Better tilings and more 
cordiality had been hoped for from those who 
penned them. Then another missive was opened. 
It short, not sweet : 

• 

Mrs Booch Hiscocks presents her compliments 
and best condolence on the melancholy decease of 
Dr DenhauL At the same time, she feels it the 
truest, kfpdnflrta to discowa^e vain hojjes with 
reference to any assistance to be expected from 
,Hr and Mrs Boach Hiscocks. Their duty to their 
own family focbid$ .them to saddle on themselves 
theMditi(^ :lraxden of exerting themselves on 




strangers, 

Rhododsndron Lodoe, Blackston, 

March 13 , 18 —, 

Nor was the next epistle much pleasanter read- 
ing. Here it is : 

Lady Hackett presents her compliments to 
!Mi.ss Denham. She regrets to hear that the sad 
death of her late medical attendant, Dr D., has 
been the cause of so much anxiety and distress, as 
Miss Denham’s very properly worded letter informs 
her that it was. At the same time, Lady Ilackett 
must add, and that with the full concurrence of 
Sir GrilRii Ilackett, that she really is unaware 
that any grounds exist to warrant the Misses 
Denham in considering that they have a claim on 
Lady Ilackett. With respect to the position of a 
London daily governess, Lady Ilackett can in no 
way forwanl Miss D.'s views. Should Miss Rose I), 
at any lime seek a situation as companion or 
otherwise, reference to Lady Ilackett will ,be per- 
mitted. 

ClIlLLIANWAl.LAir IIOUSE, BlACKSTON, 

March 13, 18 

Poor Laura ! Poor Rose ! It w*as their first real 
lesson ill the heartless hardness that, with some 
women, and some men, can underlie a good deal 
of mock geniality ami fair seeming. To them, 
hitherto, Mrs Roach Hiscocks, and the stiff wife of 
the grim old Indian General who was the one 
titled resident of Blackston, had seemed worthy 
dames enough, slightly ridiculous it may be, on 
account of petty vanities or liobbics of their own, 
but not callable of deliberate m-uelty. Now, Louisa 
Denham, for lier sister’s sake, had laid her innocent 
heart bare before those callous eyes, and had 
got ill return no soothing balm, but a brace of 
stab.<?, mere pin-pricks very likely, but that galled 
and smarted when first dealt 

‘ How could they — O Louisa !’ said Rose, ns her 
beautiful golden lieml and tearful eyes were buried 
between her arms, as she sal sadly, leaning on the 
tabic on which the harsh letters had been flung. 
And Louisa rose to her feet impatiently and paced 
the room, honest anger in her honest eyes. 

‘Tt is Bhameful, cruel, barbarous!* she said, 
half unconscious that she spoke aloud ; and then, 
as Rose sobbed, she went up to her sister with 
tender, loving words ami fond caresses. ‘ We two 
remain to oiic another, love!’ she said. ‘What 
matters it if the world be unjust? We asked but 
a kind w’ord after all.* And with well-feigned 
cheerfulness, Louisa began to bustle about the 
duties of the yet untosted breakfast. 

One letter remained yet unread. Louisa, her 
blood yet on fire with the unprovoked affronts she 
had sustained, was for burning it without examina- 
tion, It seemed useless to expect a prize after 
four blanks, and two that were worse than blanks. 
But Rose persisted that the letter, in a quaint 
handwriting and in pale ink, should be read. It 
ran thus : 

‘My dears’— so the letter began— ‘My dears, 
I am so very sorry. I felt grieved when first they 
told me of your great loss. That was for your poor 
father’s own saKe. I feel doubly grieved now, 
when 1 learn how lonely you are in the world. 
And all the more do I sympathise with your brave 
wish to keep y ourselves in the station that belongs 
to you of x^ut by your own industry. Had you 
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wanted a little money, Misa Denham-—! speak 
to <lear Louisa and dear Rose both — I would 
willingly have sent you what I could spare ; and 
remember, if you are ever in any sudden dinioulty, 
you have a friend in Berkeley Street. As it is, you 
want to bo helped otherwise. An old woman like 
myself has not much influence, I know ; but what 
trifle I can, I have done fur yon, since, as I said 
before, my de.w, I have been feeling for you veiy 
inuch. I luive written to four of my best friends 
in London — whose addresses you n'iH find over- 
leaf— and I think that if you will call on them, 
I may venture to be sure that they will be of real 
service to you, in recominending you to pupils, 
should their own cliildren not rcfjuire a teacher. — 
Kiss defir young Miss Ro.se for me ; and believe, 
dear Miss Denham, in the friend.'^hip of, ever truly 
yours, ELizAfiirni 

Is Bekkeley Stkket, Blackston, 

March 13, 18-.* 

The one little nugget of sterling gold found at 
the bolloin of the lieap of epi-'^lolary dross that liad 
been sifted, brought tears again into the girls’ 
eye.s. But this time they W(ire tears of grateful joy. 

‘Dear, good old Miss Midgham I’ cried Ro.se, as 
she kissed the letter for the second lime. ‘ I could 
walk all the way back to Black'^ton to thank her. 
There is some good in the world, Louisa dear, after 
all!’ 

There was great comfort in tlie letter of the 
kindly gentle old maiden lady, far away in her 
quiet AVest-couritry home; and com fort too, in the 
array of neatly wiitton nam(*.s and addre.N^e.s over- 
leaf, all evidently tlioso of Loudon ro.'^idents of 
good position. On llie .«^iieiigth of this stroke of 
piw.pcrity, the flitting from the gland bouse in 
I Farley Street to Mrs Conkling’.s parlour floor in 
Lower JMindcii Street, was cheerfully aecom- 
l»Usli»".d, Ikich vied with the other, as tiny un- 
packed and settled tlioir few belongings in the new 
abode, in discovering fresh merits or convenience.*’ 
in what were really as angular and low-ceiled a 
brace of little room.s as ever were reiUiul in that 
district. And Rose ambitiously talkc<l of a pro- 
ject for beautifying the narrow windows with 
flowers, Ro soon as Louisii’s pupils — in quest of 
whom she was to start on the morrow— should be 
numerous enough to warrant so extravagant an 
outlay. Here, then, let us leave them for the 
present, wishing them the happiness and success 
that lioncst efforts deserve. 

{To be continued.) 

INCIDENTS OF A CONVICT TRISON. 

Onk cold frosty morning a dozen or more year.s 
ago, I received a letter from my old IViciid and 
college chum Frank Markham, then surgeon in 
one of Her Majesty’s convict prisons. The letter 
ran os follows : 

Dkau Vernon— Vou have often c-xpressed a 
wish to see the inside of a convict establishment, 
in order to find out for yourself how things are 
managed within these mysterious walls. If you 
are still of tho same mind, I am now in a po.sitioii 
to gratify your wish. If you can find it cunvenieui. 
to como liere for a few days, it will afford much 
pleasure to yours faithfully, Frank Markham. 

Nothing could have given me greater pleasure 


than this offer of Muikham's. I had, as Frank 
expressed it, a strong desire to setf the inside of a 
convict prison, and to form ii>y own opinion.^ of 
convicts and of eonvict life as they really exist 
1 lost no time, therefore, in answering Markham’s 
letter, thanking him for his kindness in thinking 
of me, and gladly accepting the proffered oppor- 
tunity. 

Next day, I arrived safely ; and w'as met at the 
station by Frank, who at once led mo through*tlie 
cheerles.s-looking streets, and up the almo.st per- 
j>endicular road that leads from the town to the 
summit of tlie rock whereon the said prison is 
perched. The day was bitterly cold, and a keen 
north-east win«l came swirling round the huge 
piled-up mas.se.s of lirnc.-tone that flanked both 
side.s of the road, and roared fiercely through the 
narrow gorges with which the ciilfs are everywhere 
intersected, as if it meant to starch its way into 
our very vital.^, dc.'’pite the heavy wraps which 
we wore, and which only partially shielded us from 

* it.? fiuy. In the teeth of the biting tempe.st, con- 
. ver.-atiuii was iinpos'^ible ; and so we lofted on in 
' enforced silence, diinbing the bill till we arrived 

at a gigantic block of stone, in the l<;e of which 
we were glad to pause and recover our exhau-sted 
bii dth. \Ve were separated from the edge of a 
. tremendous precipice by little more than the 
biciultli of the road; and as the fierce gusts caught 
our gariuent.s and aliiio.«t lifted us off our feet, 

^ we were glad to cling closer to the jagged angles 
'• of the roi'k, for fear of being blown over the face 
t of the cl ill*. 

! I availed iny.>!elf of tlii.s nide halting-place to 
take a inort^ Ici.-uirely .survey of our surroundings. 
The spot was bleak and chcirlcss-lookiiig. On our 
. lelt .stood a small mortuary chapel, siuToimded by 
, a cemetery, which occupied about two-thirds of 
I the entire plateau. On one side of tho chapel, the 
' burying-place was decorated with a few' stunted 
evergreens and weather-beaten tombstones ; but 
; the other side was destitute of all ornament, 
except a luxuriant growth of nettle.s and other 
weeds over row upon row of unmarked and 
namele.'s’i graves. Not a stone, or even a simple 
. cross of wood, not a tree or shrub, was to be 
! seen in that desolate city of the dead. 

I ‘ Prison burying-ground,’ growled my companion, 
i giving a vigorous pull between each word to a 

• somewhat refractory meerschaum. 

‘1 thought so,’ 1 replied. ‘But is it used 
exchisively for the iiiteriuent of prisoners ? ’ 

‘Not quite,’ said Frank. ‘You may see that 
by those consumptive-looking evergreens, and the 
lichen-mottled tombstones yonder, that look as if 
they were alllicted with some new form of leprosy, 
j We don’t confer such sculptured honours on tho.‘’e 
xvho do their country the service of dying in 
prison.* 

‘ Some of the neighbouring folks, then, 1 
suppose, arc buried in this reserved section. 
Is it not so f * 

Frank shook his head. ‘No! They would 
as soon think of being, thrown into the sea, 
iincoflhied, as having their bones laid in the same 
earth with those of a convict. Tliese have been 
erected by the prison authorities in memory of 
such warders as have died, or been murdered on 
the spot.’ 

‘Murdered !’ 1 exclaimed. 

‘ Murdered is the w»ord,’ replied Frank, ‘ It 8 
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no uncommon tliin" hero, T assure you, to have 
au officer of tHc prison murdered, sometimes for 
simply doing bis duty ; sometimes — and who shall 
say how often— for exc-eeding hir. duty. You see, 
friend, the araiaMe individuals to whose health I 
have the honour to attend, sometimes tire of the 
rigorous seclusion to which, for their own and 
society’s weal, they are condemned. They grow 
restive under restraint, and often seek to vary the 
monotony of their prison life by knocking the life 
out of some over-zealous warder. True, it is a 
risky kind of anmsenieut ; but from the frequency 
• with which it is tried, and often, I am sorry to say, 
accomplished, I am convinced it must liave its 
attractions. Do you see that stone there, away 
up at the right-hand corner of the ground i Well, 

that’s poor AVardcr S grave. He was 

reckoned, even by the convicts, whose tastes in 
that respect are somewhat liard to please, to be a 
very considerate officer. He liad found it necessary, 
however, on one occasion to report a prisoner for 
some breach of regulation** ; and the man was 
punished. The latter endured his sentence of 
three days* bread and water iu the dark cells with 
tlio silence and sulleniicss peculiar to men of his 
class ; but the hunger that preyed U])on him only 
fed and kept alive his revengeful spirit. The three 
. days expired, and the convict returned to his work 
in the gang. His comrades noticed the scowl of 
hate that deepened on his face whenever the warder 
approached to inspect his work. Suddenly, he was 
Been to grasp the heavy hammer used for breaking 
up the undressed stones as they came from the' 
quarries, stcaltliily creep up behind the unsuspect- 
ing warder, wliose attention was just abthe moment 
occupied by some otlier business, and then to 
deal him a heavy blow on the head, which sent 
hinv to the foot of the rough embankment, 
lifeless. Then leaving the corpse where it lay, 
he quietly sat down till some officers^ who liud 
witnessed the tragedy from a distance, arrived, 
and secured him. He was hanged at the county 
jail some weeks ago.' 

1 listened with painful attention to the descrip- 
tion which my friend gave of this terrible crime, 
W'hich greatly stimulated my curiosity, and I 
longed to see and know more ol that terrible class 
of beings, 

* Have you bad many such tragedies ns the one 
you have Just related ? ’ I inquired. 

‘Not during my lime,’ replied Frank. ‘The 
present Governor takes greater precautions against 
their recurrence than Ids predecessor did. Disci- 
J>line now is much more stringent and severe than 
it was ; and if a prisoner makes an attempt upon 
the life of an official, he does so at the immediate 
risk of his own. In moat cases, the miscreants 
who make these murderous attacks upon their 
Wftrders have given up all hopes of ever regaining 
their .freedom. Hanging, with the notoriety which 
they thereby acquired, had at one time few or no 
texroEB for them ; but the death that is now meted 
<>nt in the silenoe and solitude of the prison, acts 
as a deterrant upon many who would otherwise 
caro nothing to commit the most serious crime.’ 

Just theDi ' the solemn toll of a passing-bell 
smote upon exit ear. He anticipated my question 
by exelaiiniiig : ^ To be sure. 1 forgot we had a 
{burial to*dey*.;' Thu 'will now have the opportunity 
of witnessfhg ftaonriefs funeral. Yonder’s the 
jnre ; sea! ’ toA he pointed to a spot where the 


dark earth had been upturned to receive a neb 
occupant. 

‘AVlio aud what was he ?’ 1 inquired. 

‘A poor fellow who got hurt in the quarries. 
We bad to amputate a leg, and lie never rallied 
after the operation. His sentence of five years 
would have expired to-morrow had he lived. But 
here comes the funeral.* 

I looked iu the direction indicated, and beheld 
one of the most mournful sights I ever witnessed. 
Wending its way slowly down the steep and 
rugged incline that led from the prison, came the 
scanty cwieffc that bore the dead convict to his 
last resting-place. First, were two warders with 
bayonets fixed and ritles loaded ; then, boiiie ten 
yards behind them, four gaunt-looking spectres, 
dressed in short jackets and knickerbockers, who 
bore the bier upon which was deposited the pall- 
less coHin of rough, black-painted deal boanls; and 
bringing up the rear, two more warders, also armed 
with loaded rillcs. The four spectres referred 
to Avere convicts, and never shall I forget the 
famished, wolf-like cxpres-sioii on their faces as, 
with tottering steps and eyes bent earthwards, they 
passed with their dishonoured burden into that 
dank aud wccd-enciimbercd abode of the dead. 

Anxious to witness the whole of the luehincliol}" 
proceedings, F quitted my companion’s side, and 
followed the funeral. The ])Oor shivering bearers 
carried the corpse into the little mortuary chapel, 
at the door of which it was met by a sleek young 
curate in white surplice and chasuble, who read 
over it, though not very impre.ssively, i)art of the 
beautiful service of the dead ; after which the body 
was lifted from the bier and hurried oJf to the 
hole prepared to receive it, preceded by the 
clergyman, who there committed ‘ ashes to ashes, 
dust to tlust’ with a degree of haste, for which 
botli the excessive cold as well as the force of 
habit might partly account. ‘When the last 
shovelful of eartli liad been heaped upon the new- 
made grave,’ and patted down so as to lie close 
on the kindred clay beneath, the convicts were 
ordered to ‘ fall in,* and fortliwdth marched back 
to the mortuary chapel, a place that looked os 
dim as a coal-cellar, and smelt like a Parisian 
morgue. Arrived there, two of the prisoners 
seized upon the bier, tlie other two *fell in’ 
behind, and, guarded as before, were marched back 
to the prison. 1 was afterwards informed that to 
attend a comrade’s funeral is regarded as a special 
privilege by the convicts. They look upon it as 
a little outing, during which they may have the 
good fortune to see a stranger ; for anything that 
wears the appearance of novelty is to these miser- 
able creatures as a cheering blink of the outside 
world. 

When I rejoined Markham, he said to me : ‘Do 
you see that withered specimen of humanity there 
witli the blue facings on his jacket, and but one 
car?’ 

‘ That old man w^alking behind the bier ? ’ 

‘ Exactly. That “ old man,” as you call him, is 
still considerably on this side of forty, I don’t 
wonder, however, at your mistaking his age, for 
he has lived balf-a-dozen ordinary lives in his 
short term of existence.’ 

‘Has he then lived so fast?’ 1 inquired, taking 
a more attentive survey of the subject of our con- 
versQtiou.- 

‘Fast is not the word,’ answered Frank; ‘a 
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Icconiotivo at high pressure is iiotliing to the whispered: “Dear Augustus, I knew you would 
fipecd with which “Cliing” must have dashed come,’* or 'words to that Effect. • 
through life,* ‘1 have said self-possession, was one of the 

‘Oiling I’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, what a queer strong points in gur hero’s ^character ; a ready and 
name ! * lionet rating wit was anotlier ; and although the 

‘ Oh, that 's not his own name. Cliing is only waitiug-nmid — for such she was w’ho had spoken — 
his slang appellation ; a nickname derived from was not long in discovering her mistake, yet so 
the fact tliul at one time he served as an officer good a use did “Erolic” make of his time and 
in the Chiiie.se army.— You look incredulous, but opportunity, that an acquaintance sprung up, and 


in the Chiiie.se army.— You look incredulous, but opportunity, that an acquaintance sprung up, and 
Ifie statement is ncvcrtlieless true. The miserable ! continued between them, the natural resulf of 
wreck of a man you see yonder, once narrowly which in the circumst^iiices was, that the town was 


escaped the honour of being made a inandariii.’ | 
‘ You astoni.**!! me,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ go on. I 
sboiild much like to hear the life-history of so 
singular a personage.* 


startled one morning by a great and mysterious 
theft of diamonds. 

‘“Frolic” read the news]iaper reports of the 
rubbery, and chuckled with tlclight as he admired 


‘ 1 can only gratify your curiosity, then,* replied , the costly gems, and remembered under what 
Frank, ‘ by relating a few of the leading incidents happy auspices they had been obtained. For a 
in his strange career. Fifteen yeans ago, Ching — long lime, he halHed every ctfort of the law to 
or, a.s he was then called, “ Captain Frolic,” was bring him to justice ; and hut for the gift of a 
an undergraduate at O.'tford, more di-stiiiguishcd bracelet which he unthinkingly made to a lady- 
for his drinking, gaming, and lighting pro- friend, lie might have eluded punwhment till this 
clivities than for his devotion to Jiiudid and day. Frolic was becoming rich, and had thoughts 
Euripides, “Frolic” was the btte noire of sober- of retiring from his lucrative though rteky voca- 
sided Dons and staid riufessors, but the life ! lion ; but that unlucky bracelet spoilt all, aud 
and soul of the rollicking spirits about him. : now you behold the miserable finale !* 

He was the originator of every drinking party, | Such were a few of the talcs anl incidents 
the ringleader of every o])position to con.<tituted which fell under my notice during iny short 
authority, and the first in every brawl that dis- stay in the Convict Prison. 

tiirhed the peace of Her Maje.sty’.s liegc.s in the - — . 

classic city. To siicli an extent did his lurhuleinre Ills BROTHER’S KEEPER, 
and di.ssi[)ation lead him, that in the end he was 

expelled from llie college, ainl disowned by aniiiiK cri vPTEnfs . — chapter hi, 

his family, who felt their honour ami good name f \ must pa«s over much of my story that might have 
comprojniscd by his di.^gracefiil conduct. After ; inU*re.^led you. The new's of Hal’s’' death was broken 
various adventures in China and other foreign to Tcenie a.** quickly as possible, lest some chance 
parts. Frolic loiiiid lii.s way hack to koiidon, where j word shouM reach her from the village gossip, 
bis peculiar talents \yeic more likely to be ap])reci- ' Fur a long time we dL\si»aired of her life, the blow 
ated, and his degrading tastes more liki'ly to inoet j was so iim-xj^ectcd and so crushing. When she 
wdlli the means of grali float ion. Once known, he had recovereil somewhat, Mr Burton thought it 
became the chosen companion of every blackleg wise to leave Staithes fur a lime, and go to York 
and gentleman-swindler who knew the value of among some of his old fricmls. Teenie did not 
a iiigli spirit and ready wit. For a while, he wa'* ' speak with John again. She would gladly have 
lli(j tool, but ere long became the leader of a | <hnie so, but he could not be entreated to visit her; 
highly organised society of swell cracksmen, wdio i wlnm I sjioke of it, he was in bitter anguish, and 
carried on their depredations botli in this country * pleaded to be left alone, 

and on the continent after the most a]>proved ami j A great change had come over my boy from 
scientific priiici])les. To relate one half of Frolics that woful day— a change to me even worse than 
adventures during this exciting period, w'ere to | deatli. His soul scorned haunted by some terrible 
furnish material for half-a-dozen three-volume remorse, ami no pleasant words had power to 
novels of the most sensational character. I will 1 chase the gloom from his brow. He grew sullen 
relate one of tlie best authenticated, which 3’ou I and morose, spoke very rarely, and never in the 


may take as a sample of many others. 


I free, careless, glad-hearted way of old. We strove 


‘One night when “Frolic,” alias the “Captain,” to make him forgot all that had passed; but 
was reconnoitring a certain district in Belgravia, sorrow like his was beyond our power to soothe, 
he was attracted by a window openiii" on a Things grew from bad to worse. 1 cannot tell 
balcony, the latter being of easy access from iLc you all the anguish that followed ; but John fell 
garden by means of a tree, the lower branches of deeper and deeper into sin. When I pleaded 
which overhung it. Extreme boldness, combined with him, he returned wild and angry words, such 
with perfect self-possession, "were two qualities for as I had thought could never have been spoken 
which the Captain was distinguished ; so it is not by a son of mine. His father was angered by his 
to be wondered at that he resolved to ex^ore the conduct ; but we could not send him out into the 
interior of this mansion, niorc especially as both w’orld a fugitive and a vagabond. Phil loved him 
nature and art had combined to lurnish persons with a father’s deep affection, and my heart yearned 
like himself, of an inquiring turn of mind, with over the lad ; lie was our. only son, once so good 
the readiest means of doing sor To mount the and kind, so tender and true. So we bore with 
tree with the agility of a monkey, aud to drop him, because of the love we had for hiiii, and for 
upon the balcony with the noiselessncss of a cat, the sake of his brotlier asleep in the deep seas, 
was easy work for the Captain, The window From the night of Hal's death John never went 
was open, and a glance convinced him that the out with the Ashers, but gained employment at 
room was untenonted, and that it was safe to enter. Runswick in the alum-works. We thought his 
He did so ; and immediately a low sweet voice conduct strange, and strove in vain to learn the 
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cause. In time we Imped lluit lie w’ould conquer 
his love for Tv^enie, aiuf forf^et the sad circum- 
Btances surroundinq liis brother's death, and return 
again to his old life ; but we hoped in vain. 

One Sunday evcnini,% about two months after 
death, an earnest preacher was holding a 
service for the fishermen in Soaton Garth, just 
below our cottage. Methodism had only begun 
to make itself felt in Staitlies, and Phil was one 
of its earliest and strongest supporters. The 
window of the cottage was •open, and from where 
I sat T could hear and see distinctly all that passed 
in the crowd. You might not have called the 
sermon an eloquent one, but it was preached hy 
a man terribly in earnest, who had a message to 
tell, and gave it in simple burning words that 
held his hearers enthralled. Close at hand stood 
the Fisherman's Rest public-house, and from the 
sounds that came ringing through the still air, 
it was evident that a iiarty of rioters held level 
within. Their shouts and hoarse merriment 
mingled strangely with the solemn service ; but 
as the preacher’s voice rose in the power of tlie 
fervid pathos that thrilled it^ the unseemly sounds 
witliin the javern ceased, and all could hear with 
distinctness his ivords as he drew a fearful and yet 
affecting picture of the blackness and the guilt of 
sin, of the sinner's remorse, and of the terrible 
consequences on a man's own soul of uiicoiifcsscd, 
unacknowledged transgression. At that moment 
the door of the Fisherman's was suddenly 
opened, and a tall form stepped forih with haggard 
face and wild gleaming eyes. It was my boy* I 
John, who had been one of the mad party within. 
He stood on the outskirts of the croivd,*hi3 gaze 
fixed upon the preacher, his whole soul drinking 
in the words which fell from his lips. 

No sound escaped from my boy, but I could 
see that his frame 'was quivering nith emotion. 
The shaft had sped. There ivas a look in liis face 
I cannot describe — a W’eary, pleading, agoni-^ed 
look like that in the eyes of pomc poor hunted 
animal, standing at bay before the hunters. Then 
I heard a lamentable cry ring through the crowd, 
and the poor stricken soul turned and fled, I 
know not where, but he carried the arrow iu his 
heart. 

That evening a meeting for prayer was held in 
our cottage. It was just over, and the party 
had left, when the door opened, and a form stood 
on the threshold— a form I had thought the sea 
hdd for ever in its hidden depths, my own boy 
Hal ! God, in His mercy, had saved liim from the 
crael sea, and restored him to those who loved 
him so well, "With a great cry I clasped him in 
xny arms ; my joy was too deep for words. I only 
knew that the lad I loved and had mourned as 
dead| had come back, ami would never be taken 
Irom me again. 

You may imagine what a meeting that was. 
The lemembranco of it even now stirs me most 
deeply. Hal soon explained his escape. An 
outward«bound vessel .had picked him iqi, but 
allowed the boat to drift away as useless. He 
was landed ejb Rotterdam, whence he returned as 
quickly ae posable, 

When we three were alone, 1 told Hal all that 
hod occuned in his absence — ^thc return from the 
fishing, the. ettapge conduct of John, the illness 
of poor their departure from Staithes 


—and begged liini, if he could, to explain the 
cause of his brother's anguish. Hal did not 
seem so much astonished at John’s conduct us 
wc had expected, hut said that he must speak 
with him alone, for he had much to say to him. 
Even while he spoke a step was heard, and John 
reeled into the room. What a woful change 
hail been wrought * in my boiinie lad. All the 
beauty of his youth had gone for ever, burned 
up by the heat of the stormy passions raging 
within. 

He walked slowly toward us as though in utter 
weariness, and spoke in a low, sad, dreary voice, 
his head bowed in deepest sliame. ‘There's no 
escaping from the hand o’ God. I’ve come to 
Iiear my doom. Curse me quickly, and let me 

I'hil and I were struck dumb by the words ; wo 
knew lliat wc were in the presence of a great 
sorrow, if not of crime. 

Calmly Hal answered: ‘Hush, .luhn, my lad. 
Who arc we, that we should curse you I 1 have 
come home again. Have you no greeting for 
me ?’ 

‘Wliat greeting can I give you after si e a foul 
partin' ? Thou *s come back to tell o' my sin, an' 
to publish my shame. Only be i^itifnl, an' diiiinut 
mock me, an* torment me wi' scorn. T 've borne 
enough, ail' inun bear it to t* bitter end.' 

‘ God forbid that 1 sbouhl add to your pain,* 
^aid Hal. ‘You are mad, John, and know not 
what you say.' 

‘Ay, I've been mad' -and my boy shuddered 
as he spoke — ‘fair mad wi' anger and jealous 
thoughts; but I’m in my right mind now. I 
thought thou* were dead, an' thy death were on 
my soul. It wc-re a weary load - a weary load.' 

Poor Phil's face grew wan and ghastly in the 
dim light. ‘ Do not say f'Uch cruel words, my 
bairn. Whose death is on thy souW Tliy brotlier 
is liere, an' no sbaiiic can come to ye. Tliore wiico 
anger in tliy licart against t' lad ; but he 'll forgive 
an' forget it.' 

‘Father, mother!' cried Hal, ‘take no heed of 
liis words. Leave us alone, and he will then 
speak calmly.' 

AVe both turned to go, but this was not to be. 
.Folin raised his bowed head, ainl strode across the 
room. *Do not leave me, for I've come to 
unburden my soul. Bide wi' mo, an’ hear me 
speak. My punishment is greater than 1 can 
bear.’ 

* O John, my brother,’ said Hal as ho took him 
by the hand, and strove to load him to a seat. 

‘ Stand from me, lad. Do not touch me. 1 'm 
no brother o’ thine, hut a false-hearted villain who 
sought thy life. Hold thy peace, man, for 1 will 
speak.' 

‘ In pity, do not bring this woo upon others,' 
implored Hal. ‘ If I have come between you and 
Teenie, let me go away. I would give up my life 
for you ; only let the past be buried for ever.’ 

‘Thou's not wronged me, my lad, tliough I 
thought thou hod. It were my own blindness. 
But 1 loved her so, I did, an’ I could not give 
her up. But I 'm not fit for sic an angel os 
she. Cain’s ban is on my soul, an’ 1 mun 
abide by his doom.' 

With a bitter cry 1 sank into a scat, and burled 
my face in my hands. I could not bear to look 
at the awful agony of the man. Poor Phil stag* 
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^'GFcd and seemed ready to fall, but with an effort 
he placed liis hands on John’s shoulders, and 
looked pleadingly in his face. ‘Thou ’a my lad, 
an* I wunnut believe there *s sic an awful crime 
on thy soul. I love ye right well, an' I cannot 
bear to hear ye say sic words. It 's a lie, my bairn 
— say it ’a a lie ! ’ 

‘It's God’s truth,* said the hoarse, trembling 
voice; ‘an* I cannot hides it.* Then ho told of 
his sin. Every word pierced me like a cruel 
knife. The coble had passed him within easy 
distance, but all the jealous haired of his soul 
rose in its strength, and he let the lad go by 
without giving him a helping hand. The rope 
was in his grasp, but he held it tight, and the 
watiTs swept the boat beyond liis reacli. One 
brief moment and the sin was comniilted. 

He paused, and looked round upon the stricken 
group. 1 cannot tell the agony 1 suifered. His 
father was heart-broken. No sound escaped his 
pallid lips, but 1 could sec them move pitifull}’’, 
as though ho were struggling in vain for words. 
John saw the dread horror that sat ui)ou liis face, 
and it smote him with a still deeper pang. 

‘Father,* he pleaded, ‘in mercy speak to me. 
I*vc been an ill j»oii ; but <lo not slay me with sic 
a fearsome look.* 

Thou Phil arose from the scat he had staggere«l 
and fallen, into. His face was dark and, wrathful, 
but still most pitiful in its intense sullering. 
John, hung his hciid upon his brea.st, bowed and 
motion1es.<«. 

‘All* this is i* bairn I have lovol an* clung to 
all these year.s ! God knows, I were proud o' iny 
bonnio fish(*r-lad. An* now, Ihougli his soul is 
stained with sin, I cannot — I caniv)t give him 
words of hate, He*s iny John, my aiu bairn. l*d 
give up my life to save t* lad from his doom. 
God forgive and bless him, my poor stricken 
bairn.* 

Then John fell at his father*.s feet, and burst 
into a lit of passionate weei)ing. ‘Tliou is ower 
good to me,* he cried, ‘ but it makes iny sin seem 
blacker than ever. Now I imiii gang, an’ ye ’ll 
think of me as one dead. Say good-bye, and 
then forget mo for ever.* 

In vain I pleaded with him to stay ; he would 
not hear. ‘No, no, inolhcr; 1 must go my ain 
way, an* hide my sin in my ain soul.* AVitli a 
steady step lie passed across the room, and lield 
out his hand to his brother. ‘ 1 may never look 
in thy face again; say one word o* pity before 
I go.’ 

‘Ob, my brother,' sobbed Hal, ‘much of the 
guilt is inluc: would that 1 could bear your 
burden.* 

‘Nay, nay, my lad. Think o’ me as one in I' 
hands o* God, an* pray that I may never wander 
from His keeping.’ 

It was a bitter parting, but it came to an end 
at last. I cannot repeat his words of heart-broken 
misery as he clung to his father’s hand. These 
two had toiled together through storm and calm, 
and between them there was a deep and abiding 
love which no sorrow or shame could kill. With 
a heavy heart he went out into tne darkness, and 
the old home in Seaton Garth knew him no more 
for ever. 


in Seaton Garth knew him no more 


Hal would fain have gone at once to York to 
make his escape known to Teeiiie, but I knew 


that any sudden shock might bo fatal to her, and 
so begged him to desist uhtil some ^ilan had been 
thought of, that might be adopted with safety. 
The next day I wyote to Mr Burton, telling him 
that we had received tidings of Hal, but begged 
him on no account to inform Tecnic, until 1 had 
spoken with her, and prepared her for the good 
news. Mr Burton was overjoyed to hear of 'Hal’s 
return, and urged us to come quickly, and put an 
end to poor ’rccnic’s suffering. • 

It was evening wlieq wo arrived at York. It 
was arranged that Mr Burton, wlio had met us at 
the coach, should go at once with me to Tcenie, 
and that Ilal should follow shortly afterwards. 
Tcenie met u.'^ at llie door. Her face had regained 
some of its old biiglitnes?, Imt still bore marks 
of intciipc sufTerin" \Vc sat down and had a long 
conversation together, in wliieh I endeavoured 
to bring lier into a frame of mind for the dis- 
closure I Inul to make. ‘ Vou are pleased to 
see me again, Teoiiio,* 1 said ; ‘are you not f* 

‘ Oh, Mrs Carew,* she replied, ‘ you cannot tell 
how glad my heart is. It seems like one of the 
old, happy evenings we spent at Staitlies, before 
all this sorrow came. It was kind of you to come 
such a long jouriUiy.* 

‘1 am more than repaid, darling,* I answered, 
‘ if only you are glad to have me with you.' 

‘ Uncle said he thought your visit would do 
me good, and that he expected to see me (piite 
my old self before you went away ; but, alas, that 
can never be ; * and the deep blue trusting eyes 
iilled with tears. ‘The siiiisliino has gone out of 
my life for ever.* 

‘ Nay, Toepio, not for ever,* I said as I stroked 
her boiiiiic hair ; ‘ God never leaves us so utterly 
alone,' 

‘Sometimes,* she said, ‘I think it cannot bo 
true tliat he is dead, but that in some way ho will 
return to me ; though, alas, I know that can 
never be.* 

‘ S>trangcr things have happened,’ I said. ‘ Oiio 
of the iStaithes lisliermen has been twice pickeil 
up at sea, and taken to Great Yarniuulh. L>o nut 
despair, darling ; he may yet return.* 

‘ But his boat was found, and not a trace of him 
remaining. He must have perished in that fear- 
ful storm. Oh, Mrs Carew, if he could only 
return ! ' 

‘ Could you bear it, Teenie I* I ;isked. ‘ Would 
not the joy of meeting him again kill you V 
‘ Kill me i * said Teenie ; ‘ I have borne bis 
death, and am alive. But why do you ask 1 ’ 

* Because I have hope that some ship has saved 
him, and has taken him to a foreign port.* 

‘ Oh ! ' she cried, ‘ do you think that can ever 
beC 

‘ We have reason to think so, Teenie,* I said, niy 
heart throbbing with excitement. 

‘ What reason ? ' pleaded Tcenie, ‘ Do not fcaiv 
but tell me. Believe me, 1 can bear it ; only say 
that be is safe.’ 

‘We havp heard so,* I slammered out — ‘quite 
safe, and well.’ 

‘And will come back to me again, just as of 
old?' 

‘ lie wdll come back soon — very soon,’ I said ; 
‘only, my child, be patient, and you shall see 

him.' , 1 t 

*I <w» patient : see, I am quite calm ; and she 
looked with marvellous steadfastness in my face. 
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' You said ho would come very soon. Will it be 
to-day ? to-morrow ? Speak, dearest mother ! * 
Steps were lieard at the door, and I know Hal 
was waiting to enter. 

‘ Teenie, my darling,' I said, ^ he will come to- 
da^ r — at once — for lie is here.* 

The door opened, and she was clasped in Hal’s 
arms. I would gladly linger over this happy 
reunion, but I inay not stay. The night is grow- 
ing late, and the end of this sad story has yet to 
be told. 

In a few days I returned to Staithes, but Hal 
remained with Mr Burton and Tccnie. At Christ- 
inas they all came back to the old place near us, 
as Teenie -was quite strong again, and wished 
to be at home. We spent Christinas Day at Mr 
Burton’s house. Only one was absent from that 
glad meeting — my poor, unhappy John. Teenie 
wondered that he should have left home so 


The air Avas filled with the hoarse voices of the 
storm and the mad roar of the wMters. 

As the day grew towards evening, the wind 
increased in fury. Every now and again a heavy 
sea would leap up the beach, and break close 
under the front houses in Seaton Carth, threaten- 
ing to overwhelm them. The big waves seemed 
to bo drawing closer and closer upon us, and 
when one broke full upon the cottage wall, 
fdling the little room with sand and loam, we 
knew it was tiiuc to seek safety in ilight. Phil 
was hastily wrapped in blankets, and curried by 
the fishermen to Mr Burton’s house. When 1 
had seen him carefully attended to, I returned 
to Seaton Garth to try and save sonic of our 
household effects. 

When I reached the village, a wnld scene met 
my view. The waves were sweeping full over 
the front line of cottages, and our own house was 


suddenly ; but ivc told licr that lie Avas seeking half-hidden in the waters. At tliat moment, a cry 
to conquer his wild love, and Avonld one da}', arose; for now it was observed that a man was 
we hoped, be able to meet her, as he ought to climbing on to the broken roof of our house, in 
meet his brother’s Avile. ^ order to escape the surging Avaters Avitliin. It Avas 

In the RUinmor of the next year, Hal and Teenie Hal ! He had gone before me to snatch some 
were married. For tAVO years avc had hoard nothing articles from the impending ruin, and had been 
of John, ftnd when Hal left us, the old home inclosed by the incoming tide. He had never 
grew very desolate, l^hil aams sorely stricken by learned to SAvini — Avhat Averc aa'c to do i 1 Avas in 
the loss of the lad he had loA’ed so Avell ; and an agony of fear, dreading to see him momentarily 
although he scarcely ever mentioned his name, SAvept from his precarious position. Wave after 
yet I kncAV he aams ci'er in his thoughts. It Avas Avavc dashed over him, still carrying aAvay another 
in the spring of 1836 that Ave first heard of our and another of the broken rafters. But he clun^ 
boy. A fisherman of Staithes had seen him on for clear life to those yet remaining, and struggled 
board one of the Filey boats at the Dogger Bank, higher and higher out of reach of the Avaters. 

Phil had been groAving rapidly AA'orsc, and I For a moment aa’c knew he avus safo, but the 
feai'ed for his life. For some months ho had next big AA'uve might sAA'eep him and his frail 
not been to the fishing, and at last he Avas obliged support into, the cruel sea that foamed and 
I to keep his bed. When I told him that John surged beneath him. To attempt his rescue AA'ould 
had been seen at the Dogger, he entreated that be to share his fate. A dread silence crept through 
some one should be sent to Filey to bring him the croAvd, lirokcn at last by a Avild sdioui ; * A 
home. rope, mates -ciuick, or lad 's lost, 1 11 save him, 

‘ I must SCO my bairn once again before I die,’ if it ’s in t’ power o’ man to do it.' 
he said. ‘His guilt lies heavy on my soul, for "With a ery of joy, J turned and fell at my 
1 loved him so Avell, an’ I thought no shame boy’s feet, lie had conic' back, my John, my 
could ever fall upon his bonnie head. I cannot eldest born, and now stood ready to risk his life to 
go into God’s eternity, knoAving that he is a saA'e his brother. Then my heart grcAV faint Avith 
wanderer from t’ fold. Thou ’ll send an’ find a deadly fear. He too ayouM go out to his death 
him, my lass, for no peace can come to me while among those cruel waves, and 1 sliould lose both 
t’ lad ’s aAvay.* my boys. I clung to him AA'ildly, and idcaded 

I could not liesitatc after this appeal, so Verity Avith him not to go. But the men had already 
was despatched to find the Avaiiderer, and, if fastened a rope about his Avaist, and ho paused 
possible;, to bring him to Seaton Garth. Is civs but for one moment before plunging into the 
bad already been sent to Hal of his father’s sick- surf. 

ness, and avc cxp.jjcted him at any hour. On Ash- ‘ NcA’’cr fear, mother,’ said ho ; ‘ I ’ll come back 
Wednesday iiioniiiig Hal came. Phil was glad again ; I ’vc been into a rougher sea than this. T* 
to see him, but his heart still hungered for his Lord, in His mercy, has sent me to save tf life I 
> ^d$8t born. That Ash- Wednesday wdll long tried to take. God bless ye. I ’m ready, lads 1’ 
bo* remembered in Staithes. It brought heavy He gave me one fond kiss, and then plunged 
: loss to many a household, but to none a more boldly into the seething Avaters. I cannot picture 
bitter sorrow than to niy oAvn. Shortly after to you the aAvful suspense and agony of those 
noon the wind rose to a fearful gale, such as moments. Not a word was spoken, as the strong 
. bad rarely visited this Avild coast. As we looked swimmer fought his way. The distance Avas small, 
through the casement, nothing could be seen but it Avas a fearful struggle-— -the waves boiling and 
but a heaving waste of troubled Avafer, surging foaming about him. At length we saw him cllng- 
and thundering between the rocky Nabs, Aviiich ing to Uie cottage wallf and with cautious move- 
gleamed faintly through the driving mist and ment, climbing toward his brother. A great 
spray* " Billow after billow broke in long seething cheer rent the air, as the two were seen, side by 
^ lines of foaxn on the little beach, or rushed roaring side, clasping the timbers of the old roof. Pres- 
np the bebje. The fishermen hastily removed cntly John made the rope fast to the rafters, and 
;their boats bqjrond the reach of the Avaves, and raised his hand in Bignaf that all Avas right. In a 
ivm stood in^ifg^ons groups along the cliffs, and moment the road of escape was opened, and Hal 
in ixoot of tlup^ epttages that lined the strand, started on his way to shore. Every moment 
■ . 
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seemed an age, as he hung there, clasping tlic rope 
with all his rcinaining strength. The long struggle 
. had almost exhausted him, and wc feared yet that 
the waves \voiild drag him down into their hungry 
depths. Still he moved on, hand over hand, 
cautiously, surely. AVJicn he neared the shore, 
eager hands were stretched out to help him, and 
one of the strongest fishermen dashed down the 
steep path, plunged into the surf, and dragged 
him ashore. 

It was not a moment too soon. Another huge 
sea came roaring up the bay, its black sides 
lashed wdlli foam. John saw it even before us, 
and had already unfastened the rope from the 
rafter, and tied it about his own body. With a 
loud cry to those on shore, lie flung himself 
clear of the crumbling ruins. The awful agony ! 
of that iiioiiieiit chills me even now. There was a j 
wild roar, deeper than thunder, as the moving | 
mountain swe|)t to us, its foam lashing our feet. | 
When wc looked fortli again, the troubled surface 
of the bay was strewn with the wreck of Seaton 
Garth. TJio wdiole line of twenty- four cottages 
had perished in that one sea. They liaiihid my 
boy through the foam and .surf, but it was only | 
liis corpse they ljii<l at my feet, lie was cruelly | 
wounded, and the waters liad battered out his 
brave soul ; sin and sorrow would never come to 
him again. 

1 must pas.s over what followed in silence. God 
grant, dear reader, that such a bitter woe may 
never fall upon your life. 

Hal and Teenic live a happy life together. Poor 
Phil soon joined Ins son. They sleep side by 
side in llic old churchyard. JMy hoy liad sinned 
greatly; but who shall judge him after so bitter, 
a rcjicntance, and so noble an atoiieincnt ? | 

AMUSING TRIFLES. 

As it is pretty well understood that nobody can , 
claim cxeuiption from ever liuving made a mistake 
at some lime or other, it is almost needless to 
say that blunders arc common to us all. Pro- 
verbially speaking, the Irisiiman bears the palm 
as the greatest perpetrator of these amusing 
errors ; at the same time w’c are perhaps not very 
much behind our brother of the Emerald Isle, as 
w'e shall endeavour to show by a few illustra- 
tions. 

A pretty good story is related of one of Governor 
Tilton*s stair. It i.s said that when the individual 
referred to first presented himself en mililairc to 
liis wife and little daughter, the latter, after gazing 
at him for a few minutes, turned to her mother, 
and exclaimed: ‘Why, Ma, that’s not a real 
soldier— it’s Pa 1’— Equally observant was another 
youngster, who was sent by his parent to take a 
letter to the posl-ofGce and pay the postage on 
it. The boy returned highly elated, and said: 

* Father, I seed a lot of men putting letters in a 
little place ; and when no one was looking, 1 
slipped yours in for nothing.’ We hardly know 
whether the father would laugh or storm over thU 
imconsciouB attempt to defraud thq revenue. 

Pointing to the letter X, ‘ What ’s that ? * asked 
a village schoolmaster of a lad whose lather seems 
to have been born before the age of School Boards 
and compulsory attendances. * Daddy’s name.’ 

* No ; it is not, sir— it ’s X.* ‘ No, sir ; it ain’t,’ said 
the boy ; ^’tis daddy’s name ; I’ve seen him write 


it often.’ — At another school, in reproving a youth 
for the exercise of his lists, a schqplmaster said : 
‘My lad, wo fight w'ith our heads here.’ The 
youth reflected for a moment, and replied that 
butting was not con’sidered fair at his last schooL 

Wc do not know w'hcther the recipient of the 
following letter felt amused or enraged on read- 
ing it. It was written by a Buckinghamshire 
farmer to a distinguished scientific agriculturist, 
to whom he felt iiiiiler obligation for introducing 
a variety of Rwiiie ; ‘Kespected Sir— I w'ent 

yc.steiday to the fair at A I found several 

pig.s of your species. There was a great variety 
of heasU ; and I was greatly astonished at not 
seeing you there.’ We mu.st imagine this to have 
been wTitlen in an oll'-liaud manner, and without 
much coii.sideration ; a.s ab-so another, by an 
illiterate farmer, wishing to enter some animals 
at an Agricultural E.vliibition, when be wrote as 
follows to the Secretary of the Society : ‘ JCntcr 
me also for a jackass. *1 have no doubt whatever 
of gaining a prize.’ 

A very slight stretch of imaghiation is veepured 
to depict the amazement of that inquisitive old 
gentleman, of a botanical turn ot miml, who 
inquired of the gardener in one of flie public 
place.s of promenade : ‘ Pray, my good man, can 
you inform mo if this particular plant belongs 
to the “ Aibutiis” family T when he received for 
reply : ‘No, sir ; it doan*t ; it belong.s to the 
Corporation ! * — The ^anic remark applies to that 
ambitious young lady, who w’as talking very 
<^u*ne.stly about lier favourite author.% when one 
of the C(»mpany iurjuiied if the liked Lamb. With 
an iiidignant^ioss of the head, she answered, that 
she ‘cared very little about what she ate, compared 
with knowledge.* Doubtless the party who put 
the tjiiestioii felt more amused by the answer 
than the parish pi’icst did, who, observing an Irish 
girl at on a Sunday, accosted her with: 

‘ Good-morning, daughter of the Evil One when 
the meekly re]died: *tu)od-nit)rning, father.’ 

Many an amusing mistake has been made by 
people hard of hearing. We arc told that a 
certain Dean of Ely was once at a dinner, when 
just as the cloth was removed, the subject of 
discourse happened to be that of extraon Unary 
mortality among lawyers. ‘ We liavc lost,’ said 
a gentleman, ‘not Ic'^s than seven eminent bar- 
risters ill as many months.* The Dean, who was 
very deaf, rose just at the conclusion of these 
remarks, and gave the company grace : ‘ For this 
and every other mercy, make us devoutly thank- 
ful.’ — On another occasion, at a military dinner in 
Ireland, the following w’as on the toast-list : ‘May 
the man wdio has lost one eye in the glorious 
service of his beloved country, never sec distress 
with the other.’ But the person whose duty 
it was to read the toast, accidentally omitted 
the important word ‘distress,* wdiich coniidetely 
changed the seuti incut, and caused no end of 
merriment by the blunder. 

Another instance may be quoted, if only to 
showr howr careful people should be in expressing 
themselves on public occasions. A church in 
South London had been erected, when a dinner 
was given, at the conclusion of which the liealth 
of the builder w’as proposed, wJicii he rather 
enigmatically replied that ho was * more fitted for i 
the Bcaftbld than for public speaking.’ 

Occasionally wo receive gratuitous iuformatioii | 
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which is not strictly to he depended on. A words * coins and curiosities’ were read and sent 
person overheard two'* countrymen, who were out by the printer as ^ cans and canisters.’ 
observing a naturalist in a field collecting insects, The following startling announcement must 
say one to the other: ‘What’s that fellow doing, have escaped the notice of the editor, but not 
John?' ‘Why, he’s a naturalist.' ‘What’s the criticising eye of the general public. In 
that ? ’ ‘ wiiy,*one who catches gnats, to be sure.’ announcing the npproacliing visit of Her Majesty 
— On a level with these intelligent rustics was to Brighton, a Sussex paper informed us that ‘pre- 
Pat, w’ho, as a raw recruit, was asked by his parations arc now being made for her reception, 
officer: ‘AVhat’s your height?' ‘Why, Iho man several tradesmen having received orders to be 
that measured me,' said Pat, * told me it was five imniediatdy executed at the Pavilion.' 
feet ten, or ten feet five ; I am not exactly sure It is perhaps pardonable to think much of others, 
which ; hut it was cither one or the other.' but not too much of ourselves, which was exem- 

On the other hand, some mistakes, although plilied by a certain vocalist, who was engaged to 
amusing, arc not altogether coniplinicntary. Few, sing at the rooms of one of our principal watering- 
for instance, would care to endorse aii observation places. Having a pretty good opinion of his 
which fell from the lips of a gentleman, after abilities, he wrote iii the leader's book, at a 
gazing some time at the skeleton of a donkey, and particular place, ‘ Rost here for the applause.' The 
admiring and wondering at the structure of that conductor, as in duty bound, stopped the band; 
despised animal. ‘ Ah,* said he, ‘ wo arc fearfully but unfortunately there were no signs what- 
and wonderfully made.’ — ^Equally as good was that ever on the part of the audience to (Ustiirb the 
of the greenhorn who at a menagerie Avas par- sudden silence. ’Phe disappointed singer, turning 
ticularly interested in a baboon, fclevernl persons sharply romul, said, rather loud : ‘ Why don’t you 
were present, one of whom expressed the opinion go on ?’ ’I'lie mischief-loving wicldcr of llic baton 
that it was a lower order of the Imman species, replied, much more loudly : ‘ We arc resting for 
This 60 nettled the countryman, that he inimc- the applause.' A general titter of course per- 
diatcly exclaimed: ‘Pooh, pooh! he’s no mure vaded the room. 

liuman species than wc be.* We must yield the palm to Trelainl, however. 

It occasionally occurs that amusing misconcep- in the weli-known reply given by an Irish 
tions of duty arc prompted by the most amiable gentleman, who called on an eminent singing- 
feelings. On the polling day of a parliamentary master to impure hia terms. ‘I charge tAvo 
election, in Avhich aa'c shall call the Liberal candi- guineas for the first lesson ; hut only one guinea 

date A—, and the Conservative B , the for as many as you please afterAvards.’ ‘Oh, 

following conversation was heard botAA'cen tAvo bother the first lesson then,’ said the other; ‘let 
labouring men Avho met on the street. ‘Well, us begin at once Avith the second.’ — Another 
Jim, haA’e you been at the poll yet ‘Ay,’ said native of the Green Isle cxhihilod an eqiial coin- 
Jim ; ‘I Avas doAvn a Avhile ago, and met George prehension of economic possibilities Avlum he Avent 
coining out. “Who diil you go for?” says J. to have his banns of marriage proclaimed. In 

“Oh, for A ,” says he. “An* sure, an' that’s answer to his inquiry as to the cost, the registrar 

a pity,” says I, “for I aams agoin' for A myself, told him that the fee for being proclaimed in one 

But it Avouldn’t bo fair for us both to go for one | day AA’as ten shillings ; for two proclamations, 

man, so I’ll vote for B .” And so avc divided ! it Avas live sliillings; and for three limes, it Avas 

the thing fairly.’ | half-a-cruWn. ‘Bedad,’ said the Irishman, ‘but 

The late Lord Lansdowne used to relate that; that’s an iligint arrangement. Y'ciu can just 
AA’hen, after Turner the painter’s death, he aaxmiL ' go on proclaiming mo and Biddy till there ’s 
to the artist’s house on a foggy morning, in the nothing to pay ut ail.’ 

hope of getting a peep of his reserved works, the Like the rest of mankind, military men arc not 
old woman in charge, looking up through the area altogether exempt from mistakes ; otherwise we 
railings,' took him for the cat’.s-nicat man, and nev’^er should have heard of a certain Adjutant of 
baAvliiig up, told him he ‘nced’nt come again, as a Volunteer corps avUo, being doubtful Avhethcr 
the cat had died the day before.’ he had distributed rifles to all the squad, cried 

It is not always good policy to take some things out : ‘All you that are without arms, hold up 
as read. In a hairdresser’s shop at the East End your hands ; ’ or of that affectionate Irishman Avho 
of London, a bill was exhibited in the windoAv once enlisted in tlic C4th Regiment, in order to be 
recommending a certain patent medicine, with the near his brother, Avho was in the 65th, 
very dubious heading : ‘ Try one box — no other It is sometimes much easier to give an order 
medicine will ever be taken.*— Also in an apothc- than to sec it properly executed, as an Irish 
Cary’s shop-windoAv ill another neighbourhood, the sergeant once discovered. ‘Attention, company,* 
folloAving printed notice Avas displayed : ‘ All said he in a stentorian voice, ‘ and ’tend to your 
sorts of dyirig stuffs sold here.’— On another roll-call. All of ye that are presint, say “ Here 
occasion, an advertisement appeared for a com- and all of yc that are not presint, say “ Ahsint.”* 
patent person to undertake the sale of sonic A loving wish, but not likely to be duly appre- 
newly imported drugs, and added : ‘ It will be ciated after a moment’s thought, was that inado 
very profitable to the undertaker.’ • in answer, to the son of a fond father, who, when 

Tomifig from the medical to the literary pro- going to Avar, promised to bring home the head of 
fessiep, W€[ find the following piece of inronna- an enemy. ‘ 1 should be glad,’ quoth the parent^ 
tion giveii'in a Cork paper, Avhich published the ‘ to see you come home without a head, provided 
folloAinng eifatum ; ‘ The words^ printed pigs and you come safe.’ 

cows in n l^ter of last week’s issue on the land Amusing mistakes have occurred in our law- 
question, should have been pros and con«.’— In the courts, Mr Serjeant Wilkins, once pleading for 
mils annontmiiig' tlm wle of an archoeological a man charged with felony, made a most glow- 
cioUection in provincial toivn in Scotland, the ing speech as to the utter ruin that would over* 
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talvc the defendant's wife and large family. The 
oration being concluded, the learned advocate 
• discovered tliat his client was a bachelor !—On 
another occasion, a lawyer, who was sometimes 
forgetful, though ready-witted, as we shall pre- 
sently shew, having been engaged to plead the 
cause of an old olleiider, began by saying: ‘I am 
informed the prisoner at the bar bears the char- 
acter of being an unmitigated scoundrel ! ' Here 
somebody whispered to him that the prisoner was 
his own client, when he immediately continued : 
* But what great and good man ever lived who 
was not greatly calunmiated by many of bis 
contemporaries 5 * 

The following if amusing, could not altogether 
bo considered complimentary to some of the 
listeners. ‘In Cork,* said O’Connell, ‘I remem- 
ber tlie crier trying to disperse the crowd by ex- 
claiming : “ All ye blackguards that isn’t law3'crs, 
quit iiie coort ! ” * — The lute eminent lawyer 
Serjeant Tallburd must have been considerably 
amused at what occurred when he landed at 
(Iraiiton pier, and had his portmanteau carried 
by an old Scotch porter. His nani(», ‘ ^Ir Serjeant 
I alfourd,’ was painted ou il, and observed by 
the porter. The leariuMl gentleman ollercd pay- 
ment to the man for his trouble ; but was met 
w-ith llie reply : ‘ Na, na, sir ; I winiia take a 
penny frac you ; and .3^011 'rc very welcome, fur 1 
was once a sergeant like yoursel’.* 

An old geutloiimn being asked after his health, 
replied: ‘iam getting (piite feeble, ami exercise 
of any kind is almost loo much for me ; la^t year 
I could walk entirely round the S(iuare, but now 
I can onl)' walk hall-way round.’ ‘ Do 3'ou walk 
back again V ‘ Ves, certainly,’ he replied. * Pray, 
explain the difleronce,’ was the request of his 
goinl-nalured friend. 

Numerous anecdotes are related of the amus- 
ing mistakes sometimes made by domestic ser- 
vants, I’at still standing »)nt conspicuous. An 
invalid gentleman confined to his room, sent his 
servant, an Irishman, to see what hour it W'as 1)3' 
the siiii'dial, which was fastened to a i)ost in the 
garden. The man was not veiy long gone before 
ho entered the apartment somewhat excited, with 
the sun-dml in liis hand, saying : ‘Hero, sir; pray' 
look at it 3'()ur.self, for it mystifies me all over.’ 
—Travellers roniplain perhaps more tlian most 
people. An exceedingly fat gentleman had to 
travel by coach from Macon in France, and 
requiring mure room than an ordinary passenger, 
sent his servant to book two places and pay for 
them. When he went to the olfice the next day 
to take his place, he found ‘one seat had been 
booked inside and one out.’ 


THE MONTH. 

SCISNC£ AND ARTS. 

Among the erroneous notions which are current 
concerning the things of everyday life, is the 
idea that the water supplied to us by the 
various water - companies is teeming with the 
most horrible creatures, that do .not even require 
tlie assistance of a microscope to make them 
visible. Such sensitive persons may be reassured 
upon hearing the result of analyses of the water 
supplied by the London Companies. The samples 
analysed were taken at different localities every 
day daring a whole month; and the results were 


reportetl to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the threfe eminent chemists who 
undertook the work. Their Report concludes in 
the following satisfactory manner : ‘We desire to 
add that from these analyses we are of opinion 
that, considered both chemically and physiologi- 
cally, the water delivered by the Companies 
during the month over which these examinations 
extended was of excellent quality, wholesome, and 
in every respect well fitted for the supply of itie 
Metropolis.* 

At the forthcoming* Exhibition of Electrical 
Apparatus at Paris, about six hundred lamps will 
be shown in operation, comprising every known 
s\'stem of electric illuniiiintion. The dynamo- 
iiiacliincs for generating the current will be served 
by an eight hundred horse-power steam-engine. 
In atlilition to tliis display of light, several electric 
raihva\'s w'ill be shown in operation, and among 
these, that of Siemens Ibothers will lonn one of 
the chief attractions of the British section. 

The Russian Technical Society is devoting 
special attention to llie study of aeronautics, 
mrire particularly as an ai<l to observing atmo- 
spheric phenomena, and with reference to the 
cmplo3’ment of balloons for militar/ purposes. 
Tlie extensive use of these machines during the 
siege of Paris, and the successful manufacture of 
the large.‘.l balloon over made — that of M. (Jitfard, 
exhibited in the same cit3' in 1 878 — seem to have 
stimulated 1110 n to fresh exertions to turn aero- 
nautical scioin’c to nioitf practical account. The 
iimportance oi tlic subject has not been lost sight 
of ill this cimntiy. Our war authorities, after 
carelul experiments at ^^'^uolwit*h, placed two bal- 
loons in commission; and more recenth', a Balloon 
Society lias been starte«l in London, wliicli holds 
regular meetings for the transaction of general 
business and the reception of new ideas. 

The Trail Union Heating (.?omj)any has recently 
been establislied in Now’ York for undertaking 
the heating and cooking required in private houses 
and public, in.^lilutions. The novelty of the plan 
consists ill tlie supjdy of superheated water from 
a central station. Water for domestic purposes 
is not generally used above boiling-point, nainelv, 
two huiiiUvd and twelve ilegrces ; and many ])eoplc 
are not aware that the liquid can be made hotter 
than that. As a matter of fact, it can be brought 
to any degree of heat so long as the vessel in 
which it is confined is able to bear the pressure 
of the steam ; and water at three hundred and 
seventy-six degi’ces, which is the standard adopted 
by llie Prall Company, can be made to roiist meat 
and to bake bread. The water is to be coiive3*ed 
ill boxed pipes of small bore laid from the central 
station in underground trenches ; Tetiirii pipes 
being so arranged that the liquid is in constant 
circulation, and is returned to the main boiler 
directly it has done its work. Experiment shows 
that if water so heated be driven through a pipe 
one mile in length at a certain speed, it will lose 
in transmusion only one degree of heat. The 
chief ditliculty in carrying out the 83’slcm will 
doubtless show itself in the matter of , joints and 
connections. These will liave to be of very 
perfect construction, in order to withstand the 
great pressure which they will be required to 
Dear. 

More than one of the north-country newspapers 
have initiated the laudable custom of pubDsmng 
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colliery waTniiij:;8 founded presumably upon the 
condition of Ijio barometer. In many cases, those 
warnings have unfortunately met with verification 
by being closely followed by disaster. We may 
mention in this connection that the Royal Com- 
mission nppoint(Hl to imiuiic into the causes of 
accidents in mines arc bringing tlieir work to a 
close in considering the best form of safety-lamps, 
and the suitability of electric illumination for col- 
lieries. They arc also l»aying special attention to 
a hut recently acknowledged cause of explosion, 
the inflaiumai>ility of coal-dust in .air. 

There is no disguising the fact that our Ameri- 
can cousins arc far ahead of us iu the invention 
of labour-savers and other clever contrivances 
which they are pleased to call * notions.* We arc 
loalii to attribute this to any peculiar mechanical 
faculty which they have and which we lack, Imt 
rather to the extreme facility which i.s given hy 
their legislature to protecting such inventions. 
In Britain, the cost of such protection for fourteen 
years is no less than one hundred and seventy-live 
pounds.* ,The same advantages can be sGcure<l 
in America for seventoen years by a single pay- 
ment of seven pounds. The result of the heavy 
tax which our government levies upon inven- 
tion may be seen by comparing the numbers of 
patents in force in this country with those at 
the other side of the Allanlic. At the end of 
1879, there were current here rdteen thousand 
patents, and in America two hundred thousand. 
These figures speak for themselves. As an 
interesting feature of the New York Patent Oifice., 
may be mentioned the fact that' there is a yearly 
average of sixty female patentees, , their efforts 
being naturally directed to matters pertaining 
to dress and domestic economy. 

One of the latest American novelties is a road 
vehicle propelled by a gas-engine. Tlic gas is 
contained in a reservoir, somewhat like an organ 
bellows, placed in the body of the carriage. The 
supply is sufficient to last several hours, and can 
of course be readily replenished as long as the 
travellers keep within the bounds of civilisation. 

In spite of the many attacks upon the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine, or sham butter, it continues 
to increase to an enormous extent. In the United 
States alone, the output is computed to reach 
upwards of fifty-five tliousand tubs weekly, each 
tub averaging forty-five pounds-weight of the 
stuff. Tlic time seems to be approaching when 
genuine butter will have become a thing of the 

r t, BO fiir as its wholesale supply is concerned. 

anything will put the consumers of artificial 
butter on their guard, it ought to be a letter 
addressed to Lord Granville by our Consul at 
Philadelphia, and published by the Foreign Office. 
In it the Consul states that a most extraordinary 
degree of^ mortality has prevailed among swine 
from a disease known os the *hog cholera/ by 
which scores of thousands of these animals have. 
Miished. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
nave since passed a resolution contradicting the 
above statement, to the extent that during the 
post year hogs in Ohio have been singularly free 
horn disemie pf any kind. But the other contra- 
dietiolUl iSBOed by the Americans are less definite 
than thii^ and go to show that disease does prevail, 
though npt to the extent indicated in the 

Gcmsul’s Bpj ci^e, it warrants home 

as to the use made 


of the above imported goods. ‘ Immense quantities 
of pork/ says the Consul in the letter referred to, 
‘are annually shipped to the United Kingdom, audi 
ns the disease of Trichinosis Bocnis to be on the 
increase in this country, the subject is not nn- 
Avortby of attention. A case just repurted from 
Kansas describes the symptoms of the disease 
I wdien it attacks the human famil 3 ^ In this case 
I the victim is a farmer. He had been ill for 
' some time, and became much rediiccil in flesh. 
Upon consulting a ])hysician, those parasitic 
worms termed Inching were found in great 
r(uantities in his body. Trichina spirnHa may 
be conveyed to hunian beings, it is thought, hy 
I the gross adulterations used iu the manufacture 
of butter ainl cheese, of which there is some 
exportation to Kiigland. The former is adul- 
terated with lard and grease, which in many cases 
are taken from the places where hogs die of dis- 
eases, and are then rendered into grease, &c., and 
the latter into a commodity called anti-huff J 
In Chamherss Journal for March 10, furtlicr 
mention is made of the subject of Trichinosis in 
an article on the American Pork Market. 

It is a significant fact that those diseases which 
can be contracted by man from the lower creation, 
are peculiarly malignant in their character. Of 
these, hydrophobia, Trichinosis, and glanders are 
formidable examples. 

The partial interruption of telegraphic com- 
imuiicatiori during the late snow-storms owing to 
the snajiping of overhead wires, has again called 
attention to the advisability of carrying such wdres 
underground. The outlay is great in the first 
instance, but is said to be economical in the end ; 
for wdres so^ laid need little or no expense for 
maintenance. In Germany, tliere arc no fewer 
than eight thousand miles of underground wire, 
and the system is considered so successful that 
it is to bo greatly extended. The wires now 
extending across some of the Metropolitan streets 
arc so nuiiiOroii’?, that they, const! lute an eyesore, 
if not a danger ; and tne introduction of tho 
telephone system will probably treble their num- 
ber. All things considered, it would be greatly to 
the public advantage if the underground .s 3 \stcin 
wore more generally adopted. 

Pintsch’s system of illumination by oil-gas, 
\vbich has now been adopted by many of tbo 
railway Compaiiica for lighting their carriages, 
has recently been applied to a very novel but 
useful purpose— namely, the illumination of buoys. 
These floating beacons contain ‘their own supply 
of gas. They average eight feet in diameter, and 
arc made of wronght-iron strong enough to resist 
the pressure of tlie gas from within, and the buf- 
fetings of the waves without. Each buoy will 
liold Buflicient gas to feed a lamp for ten weeks. 
The authorities at Trinity House have tested the 
system with 8iicces.s, and under their auspices it 
is to bo much extended. Tho gas— distilled from 
the refuse of shale-oil— will be mado on sh<»re, and 
carried out to the various buoys by means of a 
tender. Tlie charging operation occupies but a 
few minutes for each beacon ; and the. cost of 
each light is twopence-halfpenny per day of 
twenty-four hours. 

The Beaumont Compressed Air-engine has been 
tried with success on the Metropolitan Railway. 
A very early hour was chosen for the trial, so that 
it might not interfere with the regular traffic. The 
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engine, which was built for street tramway-work, 
was not strong enough to draw a full train ; but 
it was perfectly under control, and gave promise 
that th(! system was applicable to the needs of the 
Underground line. The route chosen was that 
part of the railway wliich extends from Edgcwarc 
Eoad to Moorgate Street. The engine ran to and 
fro, a distance of about six miles, with great ease. 
The air-pressure at the start was one thousand 
pounds oil the square inch, and at the finish three 
hundred pounds. 

A clever little contrivance called the Detective 
Camera was lately brought before the liondon 
Photographic Club. Its ])urposc is to enable a 
person to take photographic ‘shots' at any desired 
subject, without anybody but liiniself being 
cognisant of the operation. In outward ai>pear- 
ance it resembles a srpiarc case, and can be dis- 
guised as a portmanleau, a shoeblack’s box, or 
even a book. The operator places it upon the 
ground, or holds it under his arm, the iiressure 
of a pneumatic hall opening or closing the hidden 
lens at the recpiired moment. Several amusing 
street .«!cenes have been thus secured, which hear 
evidence that the models had no idea that their 
images wore being so unceremoniously stolen. 

The universal interest lately manifested in the 
connection between smoke and fog, will shortly 
take iiractical shape in the form of an Exhibition 
at South Kensington of various smoke-consuming 
stoves and grates for domestic puiposes. This 
Exhihiliou will bo under the auspices of the 
National Health and Kyrle Societies. It is 
intended to enlist the co-operation of foreign 
niannfacturers, so as to secure as complete a col- 
lection as ];>ossible. It is to be hoped that this 
display will result in some permanent method for 
RUperseding tli(j Avasteful ainl pernicious modes of 
burning coal wliich are now in vogue. 

Some mysterious suhsidouces of earth, which 
take the form of huge pits several feet iu depth, 
appeared a few wrecks ago in many places on lllack- 
heath. A scientific Society in the iieiglibourliood 
took the subject in hand, find have employed 
an experienced ell-sinker with a view to ascer- 
taining the cause of the phenomenon. Various 
thcoric.s have been advanced to explain the un- 
precedented occurrence. Among these, the late 
rains ; the near presence of a luimping station 
belonging to the Kent ivater-works, which daily 
raises some millions of gallons of water from the 
chalk;’ and the main drainage system, are the 
most w'orthy of notice. It may he mentioned 
that similar appearances have lately been remarked 
with some alarm at many places in Paris. 

The preliminary survey for the proposed Trans- 
Sahara Railway has resulted in the discovery of a 
buried city. A mound of sand of peculiar appear- 
ance arrested the attention of one of the workers. 
It was eventually found to cover the dome of a 
mosque. Subsequently, several bouses were un- 
earthed, together with a watercourse. 

A continental firm is endeavouring to introduce 
a new form of coflin. It consists of thin wood 
lined with a stonelike composition, of which 
Portland cement is one of the chief constituents. 
The alleged advantages claimed for it are, iniper- 
ishability, and freedom from infection before 
burial. Ihe first we hold to be the reverse of an 
advantage ; and the second can be secured by well- 
known and n;iLore aimple means. We have always 


maintained that a body cannot be too quickly 
resolved into its elementary dust ^ 

M. Pasteur of the Sainto Eugenie Hospital, 
Paris, lias recently been carrying bn some curious 
and interesting experiments bearing upon the 
causes of the terrible malady hydrophobia. lie 
inoculated several rabbits with the saliva of a 
patient who had died of the disease, with the 
result that they became paralysed in a few' lionis, 
and eventually died of asphyxia. But they show»l 
no traces of rabies. They thus appeared to be 
affected with some iinkhown form of the disease, 
although M. J*a'*teur is not inclined, without 
further inquiry, to a'«s(irt positively that it is 
distinct from hydrophobia. Tlie most noteworthy 
result of his experiments lies in the discovery of 
peculiar microscoinc orgaui^jms in the blood of the 
inoculated animals. If it be proved that hydro- 
phobia is accompanied by a similar appearance, 
there will be some ground for hoping that science 
may find a w'ay lo grapjde with it. 

A Bill lately introduced for making better 
provision for inquiries with regard to boihyp cxplo- 
aioTH, comes opportunely at this time. • Wc liave 
learned by a recent accident in the streets of Maid- 
stone that steam-engines are sometimes placed 
under the control of mere labourers, who are natu- 
rally quite ignorant of their structure and proper 
management. The Bill excludes domestic boilers 
from its provisions, although iu times of frost — 
as we have lately seen — ^they occasionally explode 
with fatal results. However, this is jiot a question 
for fresh legislation, but for indivitlnal carefulness. 
A good suggestion comes from tlic Manchester 
Steam Ufecrs’ Association, to which we gladly give 
publicity— Ttiat on the recurrence of fiost, a 
placard, printed iu large clear type, be posted in 
the thoroughfares, explaining to the public the 
best means of preventing the explosion of kitchen 
and circulating boilers. They also publish the 
siiggcstcil text for such placard. 

All almost uninvcedeiitcd occurroiicc is related 
by tlie correspondent of a colonial paper writing 
from the Cape of Cood Hope. A troop of horse- 
men on their way to service in Basutoland w’ere 
overtaken by a thunder-storm. By one flash of 
lightning, sevenleeii horses with their riders were 
thrown to the earth, ten men and live horses being 
killed ! 

A luacliinc for making artificial snow has lately 
been perfected in England. The question may 
possibly bo asked, Of wdiat use can such a con- 
trivance be, when the supply of the natural com- 
modity is nowadays so far above wdiat ive care 
about ? Wc are apt to forget that in many coun- 
tries snow is a luxury. In the bazaais of Cabul, 
for instance, it is sold as such ; and mixed with 
sherbet, it forms a favourite drink. The machine 
in question is intended for Palermo, where frost 
is rarely experienced. 

Sir Bartlo Frere’s lecture before the Society 
of Arts upon the Industrial Resources .of South 
Africa, paints the dark continent in anything but 
a sombre hue. He tells us that coal, iron, coi>per, 
manganese, cobalt, and other sources of wealth, 
exist in wonderful abundance. Speaking of the Dia- 
mond Fields, he mentions the fact, that although 
it is but fourteen years since the first diamond 
was discovered in South Africa, the exports have 
BO enormously increased since that time, th^ 
within the course of one year, more than three and 
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a half million pounds- worth of the precious stones 
have passed through the. C^«ape Post-ofiice. These 
figUTes take n6 account of the number of diamonds 
that have been sent out of the country by other 
channels. Turning lo agricultural nifairs, the 
lecturer gives valuable iiilornintion regarding the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil ; and the various 
breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep, lie also 
touches upon the industry of ostrich-farming, 
which seems to be very profitable. Of course, 
these natural advantages can only be turned to 
account under a settled •system of government. 
B^cent events in South Africa have unfortunately 
not tended to turn swords into ploughshares. 

With regard to a correspondence that has arisen 
regarding the danger of licating water for bath 
purposes, by gas, it may be w’ell to mention that 
no gas-heaters for baths should be used in any 
room unless the products of coinhiistion can be 
perfectly carried away at once by a flue, although 
small sizes may be safely used in .sculleries and 
lavatories for heating small quantities of water 
^uickly.^ These gas-heatcis are especially dangerous 
in bath-rooms, which are, as a rule, small and 
close, and the danger increases with the power of 
the heater. Tliosc who arc interested in this 
subject may obtain further iiiforniation by 
applying to Mr Thomas Fletcher, Museum St., 
Warrington. 

A precise and uniform system of time-keeping 
is. of the utmost importance in large towns, ami 
*11118 has been eftected in Paris by the establish- 
ment of what are called Miorary centres.' The 
horaty centre consists of a standard clock, con- 
trolled by electricity from the I'aris Observatory ; 
the clock, in addition, forming a kihd of second 
electrical centre, by which it is able to send an 
hourly current, and control other clocks in its 
neighbourhood placed in circuit M'itli it. In this 
way the wliole city is supplied with the exact 
time wherever a clock, public or private, is 
connected with the electrical circuit. 

‘anecdotes of sicn-paixtino artists.' 

In OUT article on this subject, in Chamhers's 
Journal for February 12, an account was given 
of the litigation wliich had taken place regard- 
ing the proprietonship of the sign that was 
painted by David Cox for The Royal OaJc Inn 
at Bettws-y-Coed. Since then, the case has been 
before the Lords in the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, with the result that the judgment of Sir 
J. Bacon has been reversed, and the picture 
declared lo be the property of the owner of the 
hotel. ‘ Assuming,’ say the Lords, * that the picture 
was originally what may be called a tenant’s 
. fixture which he might have removed, it appeared 
he had never done so. Therefore, the picture not 
having been removed by the original tenant within 
his term, on a new lease being granted it became 
.Ae property of the landlord, and had never ceased 
tQfaeea' 

In the sanie article it was stated that the paint- 
ing/jof the sign of St XSeorge and the Dragon at 
Wa^V^oiKThames, was ascribed to Leslie and 
Watts. We now learn that the side of the 
Bignhoaid which St George is chdiging the 

jbi^oni ' pointed by Leslie ; and that the 
Averse lufe WU paintea, not by Watts, but by 
JlodgBOB. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S SONG. 
Strike, tekile the Iron *s hot, 

TRANSLATED FROM AN OLD FRENCH BONO. 

TnnoDGn the casement, roseate Dawn 
Already steals with cliccrln;; ray : 

Let *8 to the forge, and wake the morn 
With l>oist'roiis voice and jocund lay ! 

Bellows, Wow ; and furnace, smoke ; 

Bend the glowing metal soon ! 

Hummer, fall wltl*. telling stroke ! — 

Sing to my anviPs merry tuiio, 

Pong, Pong— 

‘Strike, while the Iron’s hot !’ 

With lusty stroke ray hammer rings ; 

Strike hard ! *tis for you cliuhby Boy 
Who to his mother fondly clings, 

And trills his cooing note of joy. 

Tlmnks to the sweat that bathes my face, 

The paths of Learning he sliall tread. 

And Knowledge make her dwelling-place 
Within my darliiig's fair youii|^hcad 1 

Labour unto Iho heart giv*;s ease. 

And will our daily bread supply ; 

It decks the charms of my Thori'se, 

My Wife, my household deity ! 

Our h!iud.s wore never formed to make 
Muskets or swonl -blades, bolts or chains ; 
God gave us arms for labour's sake ; 

Our minds, He fur Love's work ordains ! 

Kow all who day by day i)ursiio 

Some darling hope, some cherished end — 
Old hearts, who have but power in view ; 
Young hearts, who Love's soft call attend ; 

Men, who would w'icld the sw’ord or pen — 
Sagoa and fools— peasants and kings — 

If you ’d succeed, take as the word 
Of wisdom, what my anvil rings : 

Pong, Pong, Pong ! 

‘ Strike while the Iron *s hot' 


OQT The concluding batch of Ghost Stwies UneeileA 
will be given next month. 
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INTETlESTTNa FACTS CONCERXTNG 
MOllTAEITY. 

We do not inlciid in tlii.s paper lo jinaly.se tliese 
fslatislics technically or for any professional pur- 
pose, but proposp lo examine them, with a view to 
elucidate certain of their hidden iiK'anin';*^, and to 
extract some of the lessons of instruction they arc 
fitted to convey. The labour of compiling the 
facta connected with what is termed the death-rate 
ill the United Kingdom, and its cau.ses, must have 
been enormous, tasking us it has done the eflbrls 
of skilled and earne.st workers for a long series of 
years. Dr Trice was among the lir.'st to apply hi.'^ 
attention lo the subject, and in what arc now 


In other ivords, nearly twice as many proportion- 
ately died in the decade from 1770 lo 1780 as 
during the i)ast ten years ; or, to state the matter 
ditfcrently, the average British life within the 
period named has been well-nigh doiihled. This 
gratifying result is no doubt due to a more correct 
style of living in tbo midst of the greater worry 
and competition of later days, the improved state 
of agriculture, the better sanitary arrangements of 
our cities and towns, and a wider diffusion and 
l^iowledge of the healing art. It is another caii.se 
for gratulalion to learn that Britain contributes 
only twenty-two out of her every thousand 
yearly as her contingent to the Grand Army of 
Death, wdiile IVance furnishes twenty-four, Prussia 


termed the Northampton Tables, published the 
results of over twenty thousand ('ulculalicns made 
by him upon the registers of births and deaths 
of that city. The iiupiiry lias been still further 
pursued, both in its general and special aspects, by 
Mr Neison, Dr Guy, and oLher.s ; and latterly, the 
Keports of Dr Farr and the several Kegistrars- 
gcneral have put the public in po.ssession of an 
amount of iiiforniation so copious as to warrant 
certain general couclusioiis on what mathemati- 
cians call the rationale of differences and the laws 
of mortality. 

On examining these stalistics, we find that the 
annual death-rate in the United Kingdom is, as 
nearly as possible, one in every forty-five of the 
entire population. Of the three countries, England 
may be said to bo the most healthy, Scotland 
lagging a hairbreadth behind ; and, as may be 
inferred, the larger cities, though not the largest^ 
present the highest bills of mortality; while the 
rural mainland districts occupy an intermediate 
place between them and the insular, the extremes 
varying about fifty per cent. This can be readily 
accounted for from the fact, that in large towns 
the air is contaminated with injurious gases, which 
cannot be dispelled as fast as they are formed. 
Comparing this general rate of mortality with that 
of a century ago, the fact stands out that the 
average duration of life is longer now than at the 
former period in the ratio of eighty to forty-five. 


tweuty-six, Au.'^tria thirty, ami Ru.ssia thirty-six. 
This superiority we owe not so much to the 
salubrity of our climate, nor, perliaps, to our 
greater native physique, as, iu all probability, to 
the larger exemption our sea-girt island obtains 
for us from the horrors of war and the tremendous 
levies w'hich its opcration.s entail. 

Descending from broad national considerations 
to those of our complex social and industrial life, 
the inquiry widens and deepens in interest If we 
divide society as presently constituted into three 
great dasses — the labouring and artisan, the trading 
and prolcssioiKil, the gentry and titled — we find 
the value of life on the whole to be not materially 
different in each, but with a margin of balance 
in favour of the first The sturdy husbandman 
who enjoys his frugal repast by the hedge which 
incloses his rented field, and perhaps washes it 
down with water from the spring that bubbles np 
close at hand, returns to his home at night 'all 
with heavy task fordone and by that very exer- 
tion and simplicity of fare, earns for himself a 
longevity whtch is barely reached by the lord of 
the manor himself, comfortably housed though he 
be, daintily fed, and exempted from the carking 
cares which so weigh down and oppress the poor. 
Even Hodge, the agricultural drudge, and it may 
be, eventual workhouse inmate,- speaking generally, 
attains a length of days which is denied to the 
coroneted proprietor at whose expense he is main- 
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tained, Regularity, sobriety, and labour are the 
motive powers which* carry forward the vital 
machine ; while luxury, licentiousness, and sloth 
are agents whicli are ever tending to bring it to its 
final state of rest 

It'is, however, when we come to individual 
^trades and professions that the differences in the 
rttes of Mckness and mortality become painfully 
manifest^ Pre-eminent among those in point of 
; deadlin'ess is the business of the Shctlicld steel- 
• grinder, there being even^ in the several branches 
'6£ his craft degrees of variation. Grinding is 
divided into dry and wet, or it may be a compound 
' of both. In dry grinding, the workman sits over 
horsing,’ as the machine in which the stone 
revolves is called, with his body bent forward 
and his head inclined over the instrument he is | 
fashioning, and which ho grasps with both bis | 
hands. During the operation, innumerable sparks I 
fly off, whicli enter and inflame the eyes, while at ! 
the same time minute particles of sand and steel 
dust are evolved ; these, being received into the 
mouth; are inhaled into the lungs, ivhich they in 
time completely corrugate and destroy. Forks and 
needles are manufactured entirely by this process, 
and hende the grinding of these is reckoned the 
most deadly occupation in Sheflield. The average 
age of the stecl-mrk maker is about thirty years. 
In wet grinding, which is used in the manufacture 
of table-knives, saws, and edge-tools, the machine 
revolves in w^ater, and comparatively little dust 
is thrown off. This part of the business is thus 
more innocuous, as is proved by the workers in jt 
attaining an average age of forty years. Of late, 
a good deal has been done to redpee this waste 
of human life, by the cultivation of the beard and 
moustache — which serve to check the entrance of 
the gritty particles into the mouth— and the intro- 
duction of fans, which, acting like winnowing 
machines, arrest the particles of dust, and convey 
them up a chimney or flue. Such a contrivance 
cannot fail to act sensibly upon the health and 
comfort of the 'workmen ; yet it is scarcely credible 
that even at this hour of the day there are some 
among them who complain of these appliances of 
preservation as tending to open up the trade too 
much ! ‘A sharp war and quick promotion ’ used 
to bo the motto of our army and navy oflicers. 
'High wages and a speedy death’ would appear 
to be the trade watchword of these men, for in 
very truth, the wages of their occupation is 
death. 

There are several other trades the members of 
which are seriously exposed to complaints that, 
though similar in kind, are less in degree than 
that of the grinder, but which yet tend powerfully 
to the abridgment of their lives. Brass-finishing 
k one of the^. There is also a class of workers 
in the Potteries who almost live in an atmosphere 
of flint-dust, which proves nearly as fatal to them 
as the steel to the ^effield fork-makers. Certain 
<das8M of masons, too, especially those who chisel 
mnite, sufibr from a like malady to,BUch a degree 
wat in some districto few of them are reported to 
attain their fiftieth ‘year. And in certain flax, 
woofleni and cotton mills where numbers of young 
persons are employed along with adults, the mor- 
tality is akiming from the peroetual inhalation 
of tlm dust and fluff with which the air of the 
looms is leaded* .Similarly, to a greater or less 
eatentj miUem suffer fieom the floating particles 


of their meal, snuff-makers from their snuff, and 
shoddy-grinders from the ‘devil’s dust.’ In all 
these classes, pulmonary alfections are common, 
and the value of life is low. 

Minors are a body of men that do invaluable 
work for our country. Without the coal and the 
iron, the copper and the tin which they extract 
from the bowels of the earth, Groat Britain would 
lose much of her power. The miner, indeed, may 
bo described as the Atlas upon whose shoulders 
our industrial world rests — the Cyclops who forges 
for us underground the weapons with wliich we 
rule the globe. In number they arc more than 
three hundred thousand — an army larger than 
that with which Napoleon subdued the continent 
of Europe. Most of their existence passes unseen ; 
their ways arc almost a mystery, their world a 
terra incognita to their fellow-mcn. They attract 
notice only when some appalling catastrophe lakes 

E lace in the pit, or when some unhappy dispute 
reaks out between them and their employee. 
Considering their numbers and importance in the 
state, we may very pertinently ask : How do they 
stand in the records of health and mortality ? 
The answer these returns give is that, next to the 
Sheflield grinder, they are as a class the shortest- 
lived of Englishmen. How could it be otherwise ? 
Confined to a narrow pllcry hundreds or thousands 
of feet below the surface of the ground, into which 
the light of the sun cannot enter — working often in 
a cramped, constrained, and contorted position — 
breathing an atmosphere of foul air, impregnated 
with coal-dust or other impure substances in a 
temperature of about eighty degrees, and then 
suddenly elevated to the surlace, it may be when 
the snow lies deep, or the cold blast sweeps alon^ 
the ground,* they would require to be constituted 
differently from ordinary mortals, if their frames 
could sustain for an equal length of time the tear 
and wear to which they arc thus unnaturally sub- 
jected. The complaints from which they suffer 
most arc rheumatism, asthma, bronchitis, and pneu- 
monia. As the grinder’s lung^ after death arc, 
instead of being soft and spongy, found to be tough 
and scratchy, so the miuer’s ap 2 >enr black, and look 
as if they had been dipped in ink. For their 
melioration, however, science is now in various 
directions extending to borders ; public watchful- 
ness is following in its rear ; proprietors of mines 
are beginning to perceive that it is their interest 
to assist ; and the miner himself will, it is to be 
hoped, gradually be brought to feel and act in 
accordance with the enlightenment and spirit of 
the time. 

Our soldiers and sailors are another numerous 
and important class on which we pride ourselves. 
Among them, too, the death-rate is exceptionally 
high. In the case of soldiers, notwithstanding 
that they ore picked men, just entered^ on man- 
hood, and subjected to medical examination before 
they are drafted into the ranks, they may be said 
to live little more than their days. Nor is 
war alone responsible for this. At home even, the 
number of deaths in the army is nearly doable 
that of the civilian class. The diseases to which 
they most readily succumb ore those of the lungs 
and dysentery. For the proximate cause of these 
we must look to their gregarious mode of life in 
barracks, their martinet and routine discipline! 
and the sameness of their food, continued for long 
periods* The sailor iucs a good deal better in 
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these retunis. ^ While his mortality rale is above 
the average, his days of sickness are comparatively 
• few. But his calling and his life on board ship 
subject him to perilous riaks and accidents, many 
of which wo cannot but believe are preventable 
by due precaution and watchfulness, either on his 
own part or that of his employers. It appears 
that in the navy, two-lhirds of the deaths are the 
result of disease ; while in the merchant service, 
Iwo-thirds aro the result of causes other than 
disease. In the case of ITer lilajesty’s ships, the 
dangers of the sea are four times, in our mercan- 
tile marine they arc fifteen times as great as those 
on the land. For this unsatisfactory state of 
things, a remedy is here also being gradually pro- 
vided, since Jack has besm brought conspicuously 
under the eye of Plimsoll and Publicity. 

But it is not in tliese useful and indispensable 
occupations alone that w’C meet with an excessive 
death-rate. The water-gilder — an artisan em- 
ployed in gilding metals, principally silver, by 
tho action of fire— is compelled to inhale the 
fumes of mercury, and becomes subject to a 
mercurial tremor, or, in the language of the work- 
men, ‘he takes a fit of tlie trembles upon whicli, 
if not speedily arrested, delirium and unconscious- 
ness supervene. The silverer of looking-glasses is 
exposed to the same risk, though, happily, in his 
case this has been lessened, if not altogether 
obviated by the application of voltaic electricity 
to the process. There is a disease called the brass 
ague, which coppersmiths, plumbers, and workers 
in brass are liable to, from the presence of vola- 
tilised oxide of lead in the casting of tho metal, 
and wliicli very often terminates in general 
paralysis. Tlien the maker of matches pays the 
penalty of his craft by inhaling the phosphoric 
acid which enters into their formation, and which 
attacks the bones of the face, especially the lower 
jaw, often destroying them altogether. Painters, 
flock-paper ami artilicial flower makers aro daily 
exposed to dreadful risks from tho ^^^Isonous 
ingredients that enter so largely into the materials 
of their respective arts. Load paralysis is a 
frequent complaint among them, and the poison 
wdiich induces this sometimes also cntei's the 
brain, in which case mania ensues. Among other 
Bubstaiices injurious to health and liasteniug death, 
the manipulation of which is a necessity in certain 
trades and manufactures, wc may mention the 
naphtha and turpentine by those employed in the 
polishing-shops, the sulphuric and prussic acid by 
the dyers, the putrescent materials handled in the 
glue, the fetid acid vapours in the starch, and the 
coke in the tin-plate and gas works. Indeed^ there 
is hardly an article of elegance or veriu in the 
manufacture of which some deadly or disabling 
substance does not enter. 

The cases just referred to may be regarded as 
abnormal ; they arise out of certain peculiar states 
or conditions, and aro confined to certain skilled 
occupations or crafts. But there are other classes 
of workers whose sufferings exhibit none of these 
dramatic symptoms, but who at the same time 
furnish the largest quota to these melancholy lists. 
The complaint under whicli they succumb goes 
under the name of ^consumption.’ At the head 
of this company march tho bakers, the tailors, 
and the milliners of our large cities. Compositors 
are another class whose lives are cut short from 
working too long hours in heated, ill-ventilated 


rooms, and from having* to maintain the same 
constrained attitude throughout. .Jobbing printers 
are found as a rule to be much healthier than 
newsj>aper composittors ; and pressmen — those who 
tako tho impression off the types set up—also 
appear to better advantage, no doubt from tho 
greater and more varied muscular exercise which 
their particular duties require. The liability to 
consuinptioTi of the latter class is only one htdf 
that of the former, and of other diseases it is one- 
thinl less. • 

*170 cannot enumerate all the trades and pro- 
fessions, but may conclude by adverting to some 
curious facta bearing upon a few of them. In the 
country, farming would appear to be the most 
hefiltliy of occupations, while that of the inn or 
tavern keeper is tlie most fatal ; the average of 
the farmer being under twenty per thousand per 
annum, Boniface, ‘mine host,* drupa off every 
year at the rate of thirty per thousand of his 
kind. The butcher ranks next to him in fatal- 
ity, hia florid look and apparently good .condi- 
tion notwithstanding; and in the ease of both, 
excess in eating and drinking, coupled with the 
use of too much animal and too little vegetable 
food, is doubtless provocative of the result. The 
brewer’s drayman is another illustration of appear- 
ances belying reality. To outward seeming, he 
is a veritable Samson in health and strength; 
organically, he is weak as a child. Ilis first ill- 
ness often cuts him off ; his average age being 
only forty-three years. Waiters and potboys come 
udder the same general nile, the days meted out 
to them bciim even somewliat fewer in number. 
The student wiio wastes too much of the midnight 
oil is proverbially said to be sapping the founda- 
tions of his constitution ; but the exaggerated 
cultivation of athletics, it appears, is productive 
of a like result. Among professional cricketers, 
wrestlers, Tliames boatmen, and such-like, the 
average duration of life is found to be notoriously 
low. 

Another curious law seems to hold good — that 
persons of extreme old age are seldom to be found 
in tho ranks of those trades whicli exhibit the 
most moderate death-rates. Thus, althoiigli the 
average age of the pressman at death is, os we 
have seen, greater than that of the compositor, 
yet it is found that in the roll-call of the latter 
there arc more patriarchs tlian is to be met with 
in that of the former. 

Mr Neison has compiled some interesting tables 
regarding the ‘expectation of life’ at the several 
decades from twenty to seventy, of persons 
engaged in indoor and outdoor occupations with 
little exercise and with great exercise respectively. 
In the former class — the indoor workers— the 
difference is inappreciable whether the labour be 
hard or not ; but in the other there is a gain of six 
years on the side of such as toil much and exercise 
themselves greatly. For instance, gardeners, agri- 
cultural labourers, and all those who aro compelled 
to put forth a Uuc measure of strength in the open 
air and under all weatbei-s, have an expcctalion 
of six years longer life than men like policemen, 
watchmen, and others whose duties are more of a 
routine character and demand less active physical 
exertion. Again, a comparison of the tables le^ 
us to the conclusion that the outdoor worker with 
little exercise is a worse life than the scdentaiy 
indoor worker whetW with little or with great 
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exercise ; for ^example, tlie coach man's life is woi^e | 
than the shopman^, and the clerk’s is preferable lo j 
the tidewaiter’s. And what is still more curion?, 
among the healthiest of our aorking population 
are to be reckoned the scavengers, dustmen, and 
deaners of sewers in London!— a gentleman of 
great medical knowledge and experience, acknow- 
ledging, that a score or so of master-scavengc'rs 
who were brought together before him on more 
than one occasion were * the healthiest sot of men 
he had ever seen.' • 


TIIli; FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEV^. 

BY JOHN B. HARWOOD. 

CHAPTER XVII.— IN THE DITCH. 

It was a bright spring day, a day in that late 
spring which borders upon summer, and when 
our island climate, in spite of nipping raids on the 
part of reluctant Winter, is at its best, when the 
lusty yard of the lark is heard aloft, and the 
tender sprouts of the young corn crop forth from 
amidst Inc brown clods of the wheat-fields. Even 
in dusty .London, even in the dingy old Sanctuary 
where Bertram dwelt, the influence of the fresh 
bright season, with its eternal wellspring of youth, 
made itself felt. The birds iu Mr Browses cages 
answered to its call, doiiuiiig their siuartcst 

I damage, pruning their feathers, perking up their 
ittle heads, and straining their little throats in 
gushes of silvery song, as if they, too, had been 
free wild birds of the woodlands, with mates ‘to 
choose, and nests to build, in the ])leasant spring- 
tide of the year. The old vino answered to the 
call by putting forth some budding leaves very 
coyly, and aa it were despondingly, after ycai*s 
of ill-treatment ; but no doubt witJ) a silent pro- 
test in its stubborn old heart that, had it but met 
with fair-play earlier in life, it would have pro- 
duced stout ropes of sap-conveying greenery, and 
spreading foliage, and soft seini -transparent ten- 
drils, and, crowning glory of all, bunches of purple 
grapes as good as ever, in Tudor days, English 
vineyard grew. 

Bertraui felt an almost irresistible impulse to 
be up and doing. lie resolved upon what was, j 
for him, the rare luxury of a country walk, one 
of those long swinging ^valks over the heaths 
of Surrey or the heights of North Lliddlesex 
which arc among the most innocent pleasures 
accessible to a Londoner. lie shirked no duty 
by so indulging himself, lie bad no Avork to do 
just then, for his last bundle of copied manuscript 
and draughted sketches had been taken back to 
Groby, Sleathcr, and Studge two evenings .since, 
and for the present he was perforce idle. So he 
thrust a Amlumc of some favourite book into his 
coat-pocket, to be read anon, in some snug resting- 
^ce at the foot of a convenient tree; crossed 
Westminster Bridge ; and traversing the un- 
saToniy precincts of transpontine London at a 
brisk pace, b^an to climb the steep incline that 
led past gravel-pit -and brick-yard, and the tall 
walls of manufactory, school, and lunatic asylum, 
towards the breezy table-laud Avliere uucontami- 
nated Nature was yet within the pedestrian’s 
teach. ' 

On Berjtram.weni^ past the last suburban tea- 
gardens and the. last clusters of petty shops where 
gieger-beef# 'penny cigan^ and lollipops invited 


custom ; and at last he Avas out among real fields, 
small, and jealously hedged in, and Avitli pad- 
locked gates, us is the custom so close to London 
and among patches of genuine common land, 
Avlierc gorse yet grew, yellow-blossomed, Avhere 
ragged-cojiied donkeys cropped the scanty grass 
among the riibbish-hea])s, and urchins hruAvled or 
sported around pools of sooty coloured Avater, but 
Avhich yet imsscs.sed their clumps of black fir-trees, 
and tussocks of priincv'al turf, and Avherc, some- 
times, tlie diligent seeker might light upon delicate 
ferns and harebells, slicllering behind the hardy 
furzc-cluiiips. 

On DcrLiam Avent — he aa’us a good walker, light 
of tread and long of stride— and soon found liim- 
scif miles away, Avhere Avliite or red farm-houses 
da])plctl the prospect, and village spires and 
thatched roofs arose, and London might have 
been as far away as the Babylon to Avhich it has 
often been likened, so rural Avas the prospect. 

What Avas that ? A man surely I yonder 
aAA’kAA'ard-lyiiig, dark object iu the ditcli of the 
byroad— a dusky, ugly blot upon the glory and 
beauty of the spring day. A man, dead or tipsy f 
He might liave been one or the other, he lay 
so still. Jiertram halted irresolute, and AA'atched 
him ; but he might as Avell Inwc Avatched a statue. 
The passive form remained motionless, Tho 
clothes of this av ay side object Avcrc ncAV and good, 
and of A’ory fine cloth— superfine, as tailors in 
their bills describe it— but they aa'Ctc torn and 
muddy. A battered hat, glossy yet, but crushed 
and beaten out of shape, lay iu a little pool of 
Aveedy Avatcr hard by. Bertram, scrambling doAA’ii 
tlic bank, and bomiing over the fallen man, saAV 
that there -Avas a cut ou his rigid temple, from 
which the blood bad floAved freely ; and then ho 
made n)) liis mind that mischief had been done. 
But Avheii he touched the man, the man started 
from Jus stupor, and ivitli a sort of feeble violence, 
tiled to ri>]ailso him. 

‘Come back to finish the job, have you?' said, 
or snarled the sullerer, trying to rise ; and then, 
Avith a lialf'Uttcred imprecation, lie sank back, 
and lay passive, like some hunted creature 
crouching to receive its death-blow. 

With .sonic trouble, Bertram managed to make 
the fallen man understand that he Avas in friendly 
company, and had nothing to fear; and Aidth 
some toil he succeeded in extricating the Aveiglit 
of his new acmiuintancc from the ditch, in Avhich, 
among brambles and rank grass, he lay. Once 
seated on the hither bank of the ditch, the object 
of Bertram’s care seemed gradually to regain tho 
use of his bewildered faculties. SloAvly, but with 
a practised liand, he felt his limbs over, as though 
to satisfy liimself that no bones were broken; 
and then, after stretching himself, put his hand 
to Ids head, groaning the while. 

*You are badly hurt, 1 fear?’ asked Bertram 
kindly. 

* No, no ; confound them, no ! ’ responded this 
strange patient, as though he resented the admis- 
sion, ‘ They won't swing for me this bout ! ' 

An odd-looking man he Avas, in his new clothes 
all muddy and torn, Avith his bruised face and 
cut forehead, half ruefully, half defiantly shaking 
back his long black hair, Avhich hung over his 
swarthy face in^ wild disorder, like the rufiled 
plumage of a dilapidated raven. He had been 
hurt, no doubt, and must have been in consider- 
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oUe pain, for he winced and hit liis lip as he 
stretched himself ; but, after the fir.st involuntary 
moan, he uttered no coin])luint. 

‘I shall do well enonijh, younj^f jjentleman, 
never fear/ he said presently, with a short nod ; 
but he was ghastly pale, and wlicn he tried to 
stagger to his feet, his strength failed him. 

‘You must lean on me, or I could fetch 

help’ Bertram began; when the stranger 

interrupted him. 

‘Never you mind ! ' he said. ‘ It’s only just at 
first the giddiness comes on. 1*11 be all right, 

sir, in a minute. The worst of it is/ he added 

dolefully, us he explored first one pocket and 
then another, ‘1 haven’t a copper left to buy a 
drop of gin— or, better, brandy — even if I could 
make shift to crawl to the next public.' 

Bertram willingly under! ook to fetch the 
desired cordial from a road-side iiublic-liouse that 
he bad pa.‘«sed but a fiiW minutes before ; and 
when lie returned with it, the hurt niun snatched 
the glass, rather than took it, from bis hand, and 
gulped down the contents with a wolfish eager- 
ness. Tlic brandy renewed his strength, however, 
for the time, for his dull dark oyo brightened, 
and the pallor of his sallow countenance was 
less marked. Ijorlram looked at him with some 
curiosit}'. Ho was one of those wlioiii it is 
dillicult to classify. He had a liamhomc, reckle.ss j 
lacc, in spite of years and dissipated habits, and j 
had scarcely a gray streak to mar the gipsy 
l)lackiios.s of hi.s loose hair and the heavy iiious- 
tache, liccdfully waxed and trimmed, that shaded 
liis mouth. Yet the tell-tale Hues about the 
mouth itself, and the deep crou’s-feet about the 
shifty black oyc.«!, told of advancin.;^ years. He 
laughed feebly, as lie caught IJertram’s eye. j 

‘You till iilc I am a queer customer, young sir/ 
he said grimly. ‘Well, you're about right there. 

I wonder what my former governor, old Denham, 
would have said to om; of his .spiuce.Nt bank clcrk.s 
for being such a scarecrow as T am to-day ! ' 

IjiTtraiii coulil scarcely repress an exclamation 
of surprise. He did rep less it, though, and waited . 
quietly to hear more, | 

‘I’ve tried more trades tlian one/ continued j 
the stranger, Iialf dreamily, ‘since 1 turned my 
back on the old Bank at Dulchcstcr. Seen the 
world, I have. Sought my fortune, as they call 
it, in 111013 quarters of the world than one, I can 
tell you too. But I’ll find it yet/ he muttered, 
with a siippre.ssed oath between his set teeth, * or 
somebody I know shall dance for it.’ 

Then there was a pause, 'riio stranger it was 
who broke Ibe silence by saying, more good- 
buinourcdly ; ^ \ on arc a goodisli sort, young 
mail. You have acted xvell by me ; and it's but 
fair to tell you, after your good-nature, how you 
came to pick yours truly out of the ditch. I've 
been lying there all night. People passing, 
thought lue drunk, I suppose. It was nearer 
murder than that.’ 

‘ That,' answered Bertram, ‘ I can well believe. 
Yon have been sadly ill-used. But who were your 
assailants 7 Thieves, I conclude.’ . 

‘ Yes, thieves— thieves I fell among, youngster/ I 
returned the man, now perceptibly stronger, and 
whose native tendenev to boastfulness, therefore, 
became more marked. ‘ But, mark me, sir ; the 
hounds were thieves of my own choosing, and tho 
whole business my &ult. Como ; you see 1 am 


a scaiiq) ; Just as I see — ngw my eyes are clearer — 
that, by your shabby coat you are lift a gentleman, 
and, by your face and yourwayof speaking, that 
you ought to be. .There arc scamps of all sorts. 
[ am just now a welsh cr.' 

‘ A welsher ; indeed I ' replied Bertram, as coolly 
as be could, for he wished to hear more. 

‘ Ay, one who runs to escape paying his race- 
course debt^. AVelsbing is a profession that brink's 
more kicks than halfpence ; hinc ilUc lachfyma:, 
as wc said at school, Uiough I didn't whimper 
—but took my puiiislimcnt like a man. Nat Lee 
never was of the crying sort. AVell, I was on 
my xvay back from the course, where I’d done 
pretty well.' 

‘ The course V said Bertram, fairly puzzled, 

‘Naturally/ rejoined the man, with a stare. — 
‘Why, you’re not such an out-and-out greenhorn 
as not to know that yesterday was the Derby Day 
— Derby — Epsom Downs— races, betting, rol^bery, 
revelry, London run mad. AVhat a mull you must 
be!' 

* Well, T daresay I am a mulf/ replied Bertram, 
with perfect goo(l-humour. ‘ But all the world, 
you see, docs not share the pursuits and interests 
which you seem to think predoriiinant. J, for one, 
never saw a race, and never liad time to give 
much thought to the subject. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that you are the worse for this one ; and if 
you will lean on me for a time, I will gladly 
help 3'ou to walk towards London, if your way lies 
thither.’ 

• ‘ Yourc a brick, young maul’ said llic fellow, 
reeling to his feet, but olutcbing, after an effort to 
walk miassisltd, at Biitraiu’s protforeil arm ; ‘and 
the less you know of races and betting-men and 
.such as mo, the better for you. 1 ’ni a bad lot — 
a bad black lot 1’ he addcul bitterly. 

Being thus iinexpicte«lly brought in contact 
with ail unfortunate fellow- creature, Bertram 
was Milling to lose the rest of his country-walk 
to lead the queer foundling back to London. 
And then the iiiuii had mentioned the names of 
Denham, and Dulchesler, and the old Bank. 
Couhl it be possible that he M’ould say more ? 
Could it be iiossiblc that he knew something 
ivliich, if revealed, ^vould be for the benetit of 
liosc and Louisa Denliam ? Bertram’s fancy was 
already busy on the topic. 

But the man, as lie trudged Londonwards, said 
no more of Dulchcster. Of his recent misad- 
venture he said very- little. 

‘A lot of them,’ he related, ‘some no better 
tlian myself, set upon me in the lane having 
doubtless dogged bis steps, after he bad sliiipcd 
awa} from the raceoour.'te, to return to London, 
on foot, and by uiifrciiucnled paths, rather than 
face the fury of tho mob, always merciless to 
a welslicr. He had been beaten down, stunned, 
trampled upon, and left for dead. That the mis- 
creants had cased him of his ill-gotten gains, as 
well as of Ills watch, studs, and gold pencil-case, 
seemed to hkn a mere matter of course ; but he 
chuckled with a quaint scqsc of triuinpii as lie 
related how he had been prudent enough to hand 
a portion of his spoils to what he called ‘a 
partner,' before quitting the Downs, and had thus, 
in his own language, ‘.cheated the rogue-s’ after 
all. 

It was not particularly pleasant to Bertram to 
wend liis way Mck to town side by side witli siicii 
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a companion, whose hatless condition and torn 
garments attivxted jeerin;,' notice. But it would 
have been iiihumau to leave the poor wretch in 
his present state ; and so, oii they went. Twice he 
stopped, gas]»iiig, and begged foi‘ brandy ; and twice 
the dram which Bertram, in the outskirts of the 
suburbs, now easily procured for him, braced his 
exhausted nerves and unloosed his tongue. But 
though he talked much, of Diilchester and the 
Denham faiiiily he made no further mention. 
His own life had been a roving one, he said, with 
a kind of boastful sadness. * Jack-of>all4rades Wiis 
my nickname at school and at home ; ' such were 
his own words. * One of tho.se clever, quick boys 
tliat pick up knowledge without ellbrl, and then 
get distanced by the plodders they sneered at, 
after all. Been everywhere, tried evorylliing, hail 
my chances and flung them away, and shall die in 
a workhouse, or a ditch, mayhaji, and siirvc mo 
right! Well, we're nearing Bie town now, and 
the first old crawler of a four- wb ceded cab we 
meet, plying for hire, will do foi me.— You 
needn’t be afraid that 1 should aisk you to pay for 
it, as yon did for the liquor,’ he added rapitlly. 
‘No, no. I have pals in Lomloii, and a crib where 
I cm He by, sore and still’ as 1 am, till these 
bruises, and the scar the slick made, don’t shock 
. the eye. Then, like a snake, I sliall come out in 
a new skin. Tlenty of hraiid-ncw clothes where 
these came from I ' And as he spoke, he looked | 
down, not ruefully, but with a grim sense of 
amusement, at his muddy and blood-stained attire. 
‘What’s your name T he asked abruptly, lurk- 
ing his haggard eyes on Bci tram’s face. 

‘Bertram Oakley,’ answered tlu young man 
unhesitatingly. 

‘And wdiere, in Loudon, do you hail from?’ 
inquired the stranger. Tliis time Bertram was 
evidently unwilling to reply. He scarce!}^ relished 
the prospect of visits, in his attic at Mr Browse’s, 
from so very dubious au acquaintance as this. 
‘You’re not far WTong,’ rejoined the fellow, witli 
a short laugh. ‘ 1 ’lu not nice, not creditable, and 
1 know it. But, on my soul, 1 didn’t mean to 
sponge on you, nor to do you harm, I^lr Oakley. 
Hanu ! You’re the best youngster and the 
brightest 1 ’ve seen this many a day ; and if 
ever I’ve a chance to return kindness for kind- 
ness Holloa, cabby ! ' 

The driver of an empty cab stopped in answer 
to his hail, and with some demur, accepted this 
queer fare. The man scrambled in. 

‘Bundle’s Hotel, Limbo Street, Piccadilly,' he 
diottted huskily.— ‘ Good-by, Mr Oakley ; and 
zemember, if ever I’ve a chance’ 

The cab rattled off, leaving Bertram to pursue 
his way alone. 

JAPAN. 

WUHIN the memory of people only just arriving 
middle age, Japan was regarded with only 
the most lukewarm interest Students of geo- 
graphy knew that f 9 ur large islands, and nume- 
zoiui- smaller ones, ' strolling over the North 
Fadfic Ocean— gearing the Tropic of Cancer at 
their aonthem extremity, and almost reaching 
Kamtchatka in the norui — ^were designated the 
Empire of Japan; but they also knew that so 
rigi^y was the system of isolation maintained, 
fliot it waa: utterly in vain to attempt any investi- 


gation of the country, or to hope for acquaintance 
with its people. It is true that a single Dutch 
factory existed on the island of Ilirado, and that , 
the beautiful lacquer-work which derived its name 
from Japan proved that this strange seli-suslaiiied 
people excelled at least in one art.' 

It should always bo borne in mind that the 
attempt of St Francis Xavier of Portugal, in 
the middle of the sLxtcenth century, to intro- 
duce Cliristiaiiity among the Japanese led to the 
massacre of many thousand converts— -fifl^ thou- 
sand, it is said; and such a circumstance must 
for a long time have mitigated any desire of 
Europeans to introduce a faith or a civilisation for 
w'hich these children of the ‘ Morning Land ’ were 
wholly unprepared. On the other hand, that 
horrible massacre showed the intense clinging of 
the Japanese to tlieir own forms of religion, and 
Ihcir evident hatred and dread of innovation. 
Therefore, looking from their point of view, we 
can comprehend their reasons for declining all 
intercourse with foreigners, especially as there 
is good reason to hclieve that the Portuguese were 
actuated by very mixed motives. While desiring 
to propagate the Roman C-atbolic religion, they 
})robably liad the ulterior design of acquiring 
dominion over Japiiii. 

But it \vas destined that in process of time 
Japan was to participate in the changes which 
steaiu-navigatioii was working all over the world. 
While ships of all civilised nations were making 
a highway of the ocean, aiiil brushing, as it w'ere, 
the sliores of a territory exceeding in bulk that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, it was impossible that 
sucli territory could persevere in her policy of 
proud isolation. ‘Wo must indeed regret the high- 
handed manner in whlcJi intercourse with America 
and England was forced upon her at the * cannon’s 
mouth;’ hut the results of such intercourse are 
already so surprising and salutary, that the Japanese 
seem to Lave forgiven if tliey luive not forgotten 
past iiijurie.^. IStill, as Sir Jlildward Reed, in his 
interesting work on Jaijiui: its History, Tradi- 
tions, and Jtdiyions (London: Murray), truly 
says: ‘Bullying and blustering will certainly 
not influence the Japanese, as they formerly did. 
They know as w’oll as we do that the days of 
forcing on trade by gunboats are quickly dying 
out, and that public opinion is now king in most 
countries.’ Every one must hope that some 
grievances of which the Japanese complain will 
soon be understood by other nations, and removed, 
and such treaties established as may satisfy all 
parties. Then indeed, not only the Japanese tlicm- 
selvcs, but the whole civilised world, will benefit 
by the arts and industry of a singularly ingenious 
and quick-witted people. It must always be 
remembered that when, in 1854, the country 
was opened to foreigners, they discovered a people 
under a settled government, and with a peculiar 
civilisation of their own. If revolutionary forces 
were at work, all the more did the comlition of 
the Japanese resemble that of some European 
nations. 

Tiic Japanese profess to trace their history and 
their long line of Mikados, or Emperors, irom the 
year six hundred and sixty before the Christian 
era ; and, like many another ancient people, they 
chdui for certain of their heroes and rulers a 
descent from the ‘ gods.’ In fact, till within the 
last few years, when western ideas began to pre- 
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Tail, the Mikado Tras deemed Bcmi-divine, and 
looked on with such reverence, that he was a sort 
of prisoner in liis palace. When he walked in its 
gardens, ‘ mats were laid helbrc him as he stepped, 
to keep his loot from touching earth ; and when 
he left them, as he rarely did, he w’as conveyed 
in a large carriage closed in by screens; and as 
he passed along, the people stopped and wor- 
shipped. Any eye that saw his sacred form 
would, the people believed, he blinded by the sight’ 
But when Iho present Kinperor, Mutsii-Hito, 
succeeded to the throne, much of the old order 
of things pa.«!sccl away. Tliia event happened in 
18G7 ; and since that period, under a sovereign 
who is, as Sir Kdward Heed says, ‘at once the 
representative of the most ancient of the existing 
dynasties of the world, and one of llic most 
enlightened and iirudcnl men in Japan,’ the most 
astonishing progress lia.s been inado. lii him, too, 
the best hopes arc centred of pcacii and jirospcrity j 
for the future. j 

There is as great obscurity about the origin of j 
the Japanese people as about the Chinese, whom j 
iliey in many respects re.scinble. Some observers | 
think there is much mixture of race among them, ' 
and that the nobility arc essentially dilleient from ! 
the common people. Indeed, in one of llie , 
iiortliern islaiids, there exists a' race called the , 
Ainos, filinost savages, and wiili their bodies ’ 
nearly covered with hair. But even lliesc poor ' 
creatures are reported by travellers to be liarinless 
and hospitable, though utterly ignorant aiul lilthy ■ 
in their habits. Taking the Japanese, however, 
as a nation, there can be no doubt about tlieir 
general intelligence, and tlieir capacity for recciv- ' 
iug now ideas and proliting by lliem. , j 

As soon as the Japanese travelled, and tbeir 
government sent embassies to BuroiJoau countries, 
it became apparent that if they were to hold their | 
own securely, it was expedient, in the iirosent stale ! 
of the world, to be able to defejid tliemsclves. j 
Accordingl}', they secured tlie services of Sir | 
Kdward Keod — formerly Chief Constructer for the 
Navy— to design certain ironclad.s fur them. | 
During the progi’ess of the ship-building and after ' 
the complelion of the vessels, there was naturally ; 
much intercourse between Japanese ollicials and 1 
the writer of llicso volumes, who, availing himself \ 
of a pressing invitation from ‘Ilis Excellency j 
Admiral Kawamura, Minister of Marine, and soinc ; 
of his colleagues,’ visited Japan early in 1H7J). j 
He W'as accomiianicd by his son, Mr E, Tennyson ; 
Beed^ wlio contributes many pages of graphic | 
description, and hardly needs 'his father’s apology j 
for the pen of a youth of nineteen. i 

It is not diilicuU to understand that the visitor.^ j 
were fetei in no ordinary degree, a residence 
having been prepared for them that w’as lilted up 
in a sumptuous but thoroughly : English style; 
and as English is chosen for the ollicial language, 
and is being taught and read among the educated j 
classes, intercourse was often free mid pleasant 
without the- aid of an intiirpretcr. The approach 
to Yokohama is thus described : ‘ With interest 
ever deepening, we saw the picj^uresqiio shores 
of Japan gradually displayed as ive a2)proacbecl, 
broken as the^ arc, and as artists must exult 
to see them, into hills and headlands, valleys 
and sand beaches, rocks and caves, in inde- 


scribable variety. On many an island and pro- 
montory, stand lighthouses, those beacons of 
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civilisation, of which aqy nation may well be 
proud. The days being short at this season 
of the year (January), night came on, and the 
lighthouses blazed^ forth long before we reached 
the roadstead of Yokohama, ivhcre steam-launches 
were waiting to take us to the sliore if we had 
chosen to land. But the hour was late, and we 
had x^rcviously determined to remain on board 
for the night.* , 

After describing the landing next morning, 
with ships of many nations in the harbour, ‘ the 
flag of Jaiian iloating proudly from many a war- 
vessel, one of which- -the ironclad frigate Foo-so 
— I had my-self had the privilege to design and 
liavc built for His ^lajesty the Emperor,’ the 
author proceed.s : ‘Our fust entertainment in 
Japan was at a small but elegant little summer 
residence situated upon a hill overlooking the 
bay, which formerly belonged to Mr Enouye, but 
has of laic years been employed as a temporary 
residence for the Mikado on the occasions of his 
visiting the fleet or making a sea-passage to or 
from his capital. Although built and provided 
in European style, the little palace bore through- 
out its lutings, furnitiiro, and decorations the 
unmistakable impress of the Japanese 'artist and 
handicraft.-:man. The walls were hung with 
Japanese pictures both ancient and modern ; the 
curtains were of rich Japanese silk ; the carpets 
and rugs of native manufacture ; the furniture 
of woods and designs sjiecial to the countr}’-; while 
beautiful specimens of inlaid lacquer-work, Sat- 
Vinui and Kiyomidzu faience, and screens of 
Kioto embroidered silk, a’clomeil the several .apart- 
nients. A limchoou of luiropean type emphasi'^ed 
the welcome which had been given u.s, and assured 
us of tlic cordial lio^intality with whiidi wo wore 
to be treated.’ 

We inusi not omit IMr Tennyson Reed’s de- 
scriidion of the peculiar vehicles of the towns: 
‘Aiuojig the lirst things wc see on entering a 
J.'jpanese town is a line of jinrild-sha men, with 
their hand-carriages waiting for a job. The shafts 
of the Iwo-wlieded carriages are resting on the 
ground, and their proprietors are standing by or 
sitting on the sloping seat. Their dress consists 
in most cases (in this winter-time) of a palc-hluc 
.shirt with hanging sleeves tucked in at the waist, 
and light-litting breeches of the same colour, 
reaching just below the knee. Legs and feet are 
bare, with the exception of straw sandals, fastened 
on by moans of straw- cords, one 2>assing round the 
ankle and another between the toes. They are 
most of them holding their rough scarlet mgs 
round their necks and shoulders ; but as soon .is 
they get a job, the rug will be transferred to the 
knees of the fare.' 

One of the three lines of railway already con- 
stnictcd is that from Yokohama to Tokio, the 
eastern capital— formerly called Yeddo— and by 
means of the iron-horse, Sir Edward and his crni- 
panions reached the latter place about live o’clock 
the same afternoon. Here the visitors were received 
'with many demonstrations ,of welcome, and an 
early day w-as appointed for a dinner-party in 
honour of them at the house of Admiral Kawa* 
iintra. After naming some of the Imperial and 
distinguished guests who wore jwesent, the writer 
says : ‘ The dinner was served in European fashion, 
but with several pretty acconqiaiiimcnts unknown 
at home, among which may be mentioned the 
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serving of a pie, out of which, when presented to the hero appears. Too much done is nothing 
me, there flew ^ number of small birds with written done. The absent get farther off every day. Like 

sentiments of welcome attached to their logs. All seeking for fish on a tree. Making an idol does 

the gentlemen on the occasion wore European not give it a soul. If in haste, go round. Like 
dress; butiiiostof the ladies werfe in the picturesqiuv learning to swim in a field. The gods sit on the 
native costume, some of them having the tooth j brow of the just. Many captains, and the ship 

blackened, and the eyebrows shaved off, with goes on the rocks. To give a sail to ability— that 

artificial indications of others in colour higher up, is, to assist talent Don’t wipe your shoes in a 
after the ancient style of the country. The two j melon-patch. Don’t handle your cap when passing 
Princesses were not so adorned, or dis-adornod, as ' under a pear-tree.’ 

the case may he, hut were dressed in rohes ofj It should be added that literature is much 
scarlet (the Imperial colour), and had their hair ; esteemed in Japan, and that many of the Mikados 
. ivrouglit, so to .speak, halo-fashion, as .shown in ‘ have been poets. We can imagine that the aeclu- 
the portraits of the Empress. This mode of dress- ; sion of their lives afforded great opportunities for 
ing the hair is materially dillereiit from that ■ ilie cultivation of any poetical faculties with 
common among Japanese ladies, and appears to be . which they might have been endowed, 
special to members of the Mikado*.s famil}'. I am | 

afraid that neither my son nor myself was at all We are indebted to another cMintributor for the 
w’orthy of our privileges on this occasion, as neither following interesting notes, with which wo w’ill 
of us could address a w^ord in their own language conclude our article. 

to either of the Imperial and noble ladies between ' It is usual with the Japaue^c government to 
whom we respectively had the honour to sit. The | send out some of their youth to reside for a time 
course of the dinner, however— served in a manner , in different foreign countries, in order that they 
wholly unknown apparently to the latlies of the may learn all they can of the social condilicms 
court — furnished opportunities, we may hope, for ! under which the iuhabitaiils live, and in which 
those little attentions ^vhich are often quite as ‘ they diller from themselves. A youth who came 
pleasant, and far more useful than any wonls.’ ; to Unghiiid under these circumstances, and was 
We confe.S3 we should like to know how the quartered witli the family of a schoolmaster in 
’ lives of the little birds were preserved in the pie. one of the suburbs of London, wtis taken by 
The story of course recalls the nursery tale of his Mentor to various ciitcutaiuments and social 
the * four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,’ . gatherings, so that ho might become acqr.ainled 
who, Svhen the pie was opened, all began to sing,’ with the usages of English society. On severfvl 
about whose wcll-beiug in the baket’.s oven wg, of Ibcso occasions, the curiosity of some of the 
always had a juvenile curiosity. But seriously ' company elicited answers which they little ex- 
speaking, it is interesting to note the comiectiou ' peeled. Being at a croauet-party, under the 
between the present reality and the old rhymes — protection of a young lady who undertook to 
it sets us thinking of possible undiscovered initiate liim ^into tlie jiiysteries of the game, lie 
links between nations. Again, that wearing the ; was cross-questioned by a smart lawyer, who, 
hair * halo-fashion’ b^ the Imperial Princesses is having qiiicUy become a ‘rover,* had time to talk 
strangely suggestive of something which mediceval , and amuse the ladies ; accordingly, the following 
artists associated with .saintly attributes. I colloquy took place. 

But as Sir Edward’s two volumes extend to j Lnvyr. AVell, Mr Jeppo^ croquet is a fine 
nearly seven hundred pages, it is obvious that we game— is it ]iot t 

can do little more than draw attention to them. ; Jr//, (in a deep <iuiet voice) Rather unintcr- 

They certainly make us acquainted with a beautiful osting. 

country and an interesting people, who appear to ' Luinjrr. Have you any game like croquet in 
be naturally hospitable ami polite. | your country I 

Now that the Japanese are acquiring the English j Je/h Not exactly like it. 

language, and looking up to the Englissh and I Lawyer, IIi>w do you play the game in Ja2)an 

Americans as their teachers, a great respon si- j that is like croquet ? 

bility rests on tlios#^ who provide literature for Je/h Wc play it on wild hor.ses. 

thm and suggest new ideas to them. Their ! This reply sufficiently explained his considering 
principal religion is Buddhism, although the old the English game ‘rather urnntere.sting,’ and the 
religion, Shintuism, has been oflicially revived, subject was drop])ed. But the lawyer, feeling, 
The followere of this latter creed adore many perhaps, that he had somehow come in sccond- 
sehscless objects, and deify and worship their best, renewed at supper-time the attack on a 
heroic ancestors. Until the last few years, subject in wliich English superiority is generally 
when Europeans introduced sheep and cattle for ! supposed to be undoubted, 
daughter, the Japanese were not flesh-eaters. Lawyer, Mr Jeppo, we have just formed an 
Fish is abundant round their coasts, and an expedition to remain at sea three whole years, 
important article of diet with them. They arc ' Do you do anything of this kind in your part of 
also rice-eaters and great consumers of tea. But ' the world 7 

the schoolmaster is abroad and busy^with them, • Jep. Two hundred years before Christ, when 
and it is possible that even while introducing a English lived in hollow trees, Japanese sent naval 
purer faith than their own, some vices and evils expedition to Rome, which remained out ten 
of our civilisation may be communicated. The years. 

following are a few of the Japanese proverbs, Having quietly made this comprehensive reply, 
which shew how shrewd a people they are : ‘Too no muscle of his countenance betraying exultation 
much courtesy is discourtesy. Finch yourself and or consciousness of victory, he went on with his 
know how others feel. ^ The frog in the well supper, leaving the lawyer to digest the lesson 
knows nothing of the high seas. In evil times in naval matters which had so unexpectedly and 
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completely foiled liim in his renewed attempt to 
get some fun out of the young foreigner. 

On another occasion he w'as at a concert, in 
which a part was taken by his tutor, who, ^vhen 
tlie pcrforinaiicc was over, asked his young friend 
what he had liked best. ‘Your flute/ was the 
ready reply. ‘And what,* continued the tutor, 
‘do you think of the ladies* dresses? Do you 
see anything like them in your country?* 

‘ Japanese ladies not so much exposed — not civi- 
lised,* was the rpiict reply. 

Sitting next to him one day at dinner was a 
lady whose family has its proper place in the 
])eerage, and who felt it incumbent on her to 
patronise th(‘ foreigner and show her knowledge 
of the world. She asked him : ‘ What part of 
China is Japan in?* ‘I have never been to 
China/ was llie iiolitio reply. — It should be stated 
that the Japanese detest the Chinese. 

Our .rapani;se frieinl had at length to return to 
liis native land ; and in taking an aflectiouate 
larewcll, and in reply to sincere expressions of 
regret at liis deinirture from the friends to whom 
he liad endeared himself during his residence here, 
lie promised to write. Four years, liowever, had j 
ela]>se(l, and no letter having arrived, it was I 
thought that .some di.saster must have befallen , 
him, when one day, to the surprise of all, he 
w'alked in much as he had been accmtuiued to 
do. 

‘ Why, Jeppo/ said the lady of the bouse, ‘bow 
is it you have never written to us ?* 

‘ ('ould not very well write/ was the laconic ! 
reply. ^ | 

‘ Oh ! but you have been four years away. You 
must have liad time.* , 

* Could not very well write. Was in 
two years, and was on board ship lighting the 
other two.* 

Then impiiries wore made as to his wolfltrc in 
prison and on board ship. 

‘Were you not afraid? Did you not feel 
incline*! to run away, when the shots were flying 
about you ? * | 

‘ Did not want to run away — ofliccr with drawn 
swoi'd behind ino.* j 

The lighting in which our friend took part was j 
a war between the Mikado and the Tycoon parlies, | 
and it probably originated in the flict of the . 
Tycoon being over-active, and encroacliing on the ! 
rights of the Alik ado. He could scarcely be siiid . 
to have usurped his duties, for the sole occupation | 
of the AJikado at tliat lime w'as to invent a name | 
for the coming year ! I 

The ri'sult of the war, so far .as the respective 
parties were coiiLeriied, may be gleaned from the 
following fragment of a couversation between a 
Japanese, and a young Englishman who knew 
enough of their customs to be able to converse. 

Kng. Which party do you belong to— Alikado or 
Tycoon ? 

Jap, All prudent per.=?ons belong to the Mikado 
party now. 

The Japanese ambassadors having to come to 
England, our friend Jeppo was deputed to accom- 
pany them. On their arrival in London, several 
cabs were required to carry them and their bag- 
gage to their destination. The cabbies ful^ 
expected a grand haul from the foreigners, and 
with one consent, put a price on their services 
far in excess of their legal claim ; but the metho- 


dical habits of Jeppo, and bis previous knowledge 
of London, frustrated tifeir pfuns«and dissipated 
their hopes; each man received his exact fare, 
which had been calculated and apportioned during 
the drive. 

A curious custom prevails in Japan, which 
would probably not be favourably accepted by 
English prisoners. When it is desired to treat a 
condemned persf)n leniently, permission is gran Jed 
to him to commit suicide. This is almost invari- 
ably complied with ; the reason being, that if put 
to death by govcniiuent, the property of tlie 
Japanese prisoner is conliscated ; but otherwise, 
his faniilv retain it. 


A AlISS IS AS GOOD AS A AIILE. 

CI[Al'Ti:il T. 

‘AFr PiAWLKVj will you pl(a?e .step into the 
privfite room ?* was the message delivered by one 
of the junior clerks to the head book-keeper in 
the eminent firm of Iloybell, AVcelfes, and 
Croullo. 

The ollicial so addressed, lifted his Jicad from 
the accounts over which he was intently poring, 
with a vexed air, at being thus interrupted ; and 
imshing ii]» his spectacle?, h>okcd under tbeiii 
abstractedly at the junior, as though he only lialf 
comprehended liis words. The youth repeated 
his message ; and, with a sigh, the senior prepared 
to obey the summons. 

‘I say, AFr ILiwley/ rcsuiuul the young clerk, 
detaining the book-keeper for an instant, ‘there 
is anotlni* screw loose this morning! What’s 
up ?* 

‘ Yuli liail bettor ask viuir masters — or mind 
your own business/ returned the old book- 
keeper sharply. 

The younger smiled, as if ho had anticipated 
some such answer ; while the old gentleman 
muttered : ‘ This comes of having nephews and 
such-like in your nnicos. Not another boy in the 
place Avould have liad the impertinence to .say so 
much.* 

Tapping at the door of the partners* private 
room~an august sanctuary, sehloni entered by 
the ordinary clerks, who always wished themselves 
anywhere i-lse when summoned there — the book- 
keeper entered, and found himself in presence of 
the tinn. For the House actually consisted of the 
three individuals whose names it bore; which is 
not an invariable rule iu business ; and the troubh,*d 
expression ou each partner’s face bore out the 
young clerk*s idea that ‘ there was a screw loose ;* 
and the book-keeper appeared to share iu this 
feeling. 

‘Well, Air Hawley/ said Air (.’roiille, *I presume 
you have not finished your task yet ?* 

‘ No, sir ; it will take me some little time still. 
The accounte arc very* 

‘Well, that will do/ interrupted AFr Ooulle. 
‘ Wo know the scoundrel has robbed ns, and 
whether of a few pounds more or less, docs not 
mucli matter. We find ho has taken what ho 
thinks is of more consequciuie than money, 
will pay him better. But he is mistaken. Get 
out one or two clear cases for the police ; that is 
all wc wank' 
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*I Lave them all rccady/ replied the clerk. 
He heBitated p moment; then added : ‘ 1 never 
was BO Buiprised in my life, sir. Mr Mayors was 
such a quiet, stcady-goinj; person, that he was 
the last man in the world 1 should liave sus- 
pected’ — 

* Oh, of course ! That is the way with every one 
we pay to look after our interests ; they can't see 
an inch beyond their noses.— You can go, Mr 
^wley.’ Thus spake the junior partner Mr 
Croullc ; and the old clerk at once disappeared. 

‘Now, then,' continued Mr Croulle, evidently 
■ the most active, and the harshest of the three 
partners, ‘now, then, we shall have this Mavor?, 
if he's above ground and money can do it.* 

‘He cannot have taken much money,' said iMr 
Hoybell ; ‘ not actual cash, at aiiyrate.' 

‘And the documents he has taken arc of no 
value to him now,’ added Air ^^^•ckcs. 

‘No thanks to him for that,' said Mr Croullc, 
as anappislily as though his partners had been 
championing the dcfaultintr clerk. ‘I'll have 
him, coot what it may. J 'in oif to Scotland 
Yard; unlimited powers to detectives; money a 
flccondary conshlcraiion, provided the scuundrel 
bo taken.’ ' He rose as he spoke, and clapped on 
Lis Lat with the same brusque, resolute air which 
characterised his every movement. 

‘But that will be teriildy expensive,’ rejoined 
Mr Weekea. ‘‘Would it not be bolter to leave it 
to the ordinary channels, as the man can do 
no harm? Suppose we give information at llie 
Afansion House,, and let tiiem do what is necesT 
eary ? ’ 

‘If the firm won’t pay the expews, I will,' 
said Air Croulle. ‘If Ihe firm wishes to compound 
a felony, I don’t. You can do what you jdcase in 
the matter, gentlemen ; so shall J.’ VV'ilh thi-., the 
partner strode out of the private room, rdosing 
the door after him with a bang, and he wa!s 
gone. 

It appeared that one of the clerks, a certain 
George Alavors-^who had been many years in 
the service of the tirm, and although not 
occupying any influential position, or remark- j 
able for ability, was always considered trust- I 
worthy— Lad suddenly disappeared ; and, as is | 
usual in such cases, an examination of his hooks | 
showed him to be a defaulter. This was to no 
gr<!at extent, the amount pointing to petty pilfer- 
ing, with the hope some day of making up the 
money, rather than to wholesale theft The res' '*• 
appeared to be m keeping with the cbaract* 
of the man, wlio was of a soft, weak — muddling, 
if the word be allowed— temperament But his 
chief oifenco— in the eyes of Air Croullc— was 
that he had abstracted certain papers from the 
8^6 with a special and rancorous feeling against 
the junior partner. Without going into lengtliy 
detail, wc may say that these papers went fur to 
compromise Mr Croulle as a partner in a certain i 
House which was likely to come down with a ! 
ruinous crash; and if Hoybell, Weekes, and 
Croulle were involved, the fall miglit bring them 
down also. 

The matter was so imminent, that legal aid had 
been retained to prove that Air Croulle wrs not 
technically a partner, however intimate his rela- 
tions mi^t have been with the firm. But the 
creditors of the. sinking House were equally on 
the alert to .prove his responsibility, and the 


I possession of the missing papers would go far to 
I strengthen the hostile claim. There had always 
been an unpleasant feeling between Air Croulle 
and the missing clerk; and in a quarrel which 
had taken place a day or two before, the employer 
had used threats which he meant to he vague only; 
indeed it might be said that they meant nothing ; 
hut ‘the thief doth fear each hush an olUeer,’ 
and the cowering conscience of the clerk applied 
the partner's language with a more terrible dis- 
tinctness than Air Croulle himself ever dieained 
of. »So -Ihe most probable theory laii— Alavocs 
absconded, to avoid, as he tlioughi, imminent 
discovery ; and cither us a means of revenging 
himself on Croulle, or by way of holding a hostage 
which woulil preclude pursuit, and miglit possibly 
enable him to make his own terms fy their resti- 
tution, he had purloined these important papers. 

But fortune w'tis again.st the culprit, ainl, as 
Air Croulle cxultingly .said, ‘His si rouge.- 1. suit 
was trumped before lin could score a single iiick.' 
The very day he absconded, a foreign mail came 
ill with intelligence of the most siirprisiiig kind : 
a ccrlaiii mining speculation wliich wa^; spn* idy 
drawing the li.dteriiig firm to hankruidcy, nad 
suddenly luinod out a golden om*. IJy one 
of tlic wonderful ohances wl adi sonietimoi revo- 
lutionise sucli properties, the .‘Joani had been 
roiliscovered, the deposit being richer than e.ver. 
Tlu*r<j we.s a fortune in every rooil of llic, qnatlz ; 
and tlie House was i-aved. There no qui^stion 
now as to the jeopardised firm paying twenty 
shillings in the iiound, or ibrty sbilling^ if 
required. There AM.uid be no dillicully now in 
j Air i.roullo getting clear of the t ^nnoclion, a', all 
: those who were previously so interested in proving 
him a partner, would now be very reaily to forego 
that honour. So the unlucky clerk's weapon had 
mis.sccl tire. The aiige? of Air (,‘i’oulle, liowever, 
hud been thoroughly aroused, and it wu\s clear 
that it would go liard with the defaulter when 
he should be caught. 

There w'as tv- vioubt that th" tone of conveisn- 
lion among i!a; partners was fai irioii; lenient after 
the dejM.’ture of Air Croulle. There was per- 
haps a secret feeling that the blo'v wliich the 
ab.^conding clerk had atteni])icd to strike bad 
beer intended for the junior paitncr rather than 
{</< die firm itself ; and ihe violent, somewhat 
domineering language of that gentleman had per- 
haps raised up a feeling of opposition in his 
aeniors. It was clear, however, that they w’cre 
pow^orless in ihe matter. Air Croulle had gone 
to Scotland Yard; the business was in the hands 
oi the detective dcpartuieiit by this time, and 
must go on. 

In the course of the afternoon the partners 
recciveil a telegram from Air Croulle, saying lie 
should he detained until too late to return to ilio 
ollice ; then Air Hoybell departed, and Air Weekes 
prejiared to follow. Something seemed to bo 
troubling the last-named partner, which com- 
iimnicated an air of irresolution to his movements, 
and caused him to linger after his usual hour, or 
rather minute, of departure. At last he rang his 
bell, and on the messenger appealing, said : ‘ Tell 
Air Barnes I wish to see him.’ 

The man vanished ; and in a couple of minutes 
a tap at the door announced the presence of the 
clerk named, who came wondering what trouble 
Ac was about to fall into ; but was greatly relieved 
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on Icjirninj' from the messenger that it was Mr 
Weekos alone who hud summoned him. 

AYe have not said so before, but Mr Weekes 
was a kindly, white-beaded old gentleman, of 
some threescore years and ten ; and no merchant 
in the city of London, or out of it, had a warmer | 
heart or kindlier manner. The irresoluteiiesa we 
Lave noticed still hung ahoiit him, and rendered 
Ills speech hesitating. * JUr-er, Mr Barnes, let me 
sec,' began the partner. ‘T bedieve, Mr Barnes, 
yi.ii are acquainted Avitli the family or household 
ot l1i.iI unfortunate creature who has left us — that 
miher.iblo Mayors V 

M was — I am, sir,* returned tho clerk firmly, 
but witli a (h*ej»eiu*(l colour. This might have been 
front .surprise ;it the unexpected character of the 
qu^lIoiL ur If niiglil have been from some other 
emotion. 

‘ was a b:u:li(‘lor, T believe, but lived w’itli a 
t'd oiftfer and her daughter ?* continued the 
iUiht The cKik, ’Aiiii a slightly increased 
colour, bowed in ' Mr Weekes pro- 

‘ r Lave .'O' ii diem, and most amiable, 
pci’&un^ t]e;y appi-.U'i d- -pciions likely 

'■■el rUlch a blow U' ‘lii.; 'loutoly.* 

> cry -cutely,' si-i'i the elork. < Very acutely 
indt'ei!, .sii.' 

*ho I should think, relumed Uie rdd m.in, glanc- 
ing gain at the young uiau s ashed face. ‘ And 1 
t'ney are not too mA[ oli. 'J'lio Him, of course, 
do anytliiug for n iu,.is wiiu has l>eluived so 
bj«!iy . it will be our tlut\ i- •oo.se-.vae 1dm. But 
there is no reason why '.be ■.•o.'.eiit sboidd .^ullcr. 
Bv . ood enoo'di to a-k >.*’ il i.vlcy to give y^u a 
cbc.pie »K uer, fjv Uveixt jumiids ten hil- 
ling.s, Tb.. ..j\!tolu:tl nuai left, you sge, juat b-.dore 
his luohtb'M salary wha duo, and Ida si.ster had no 
doubt l)cen dep. nd.iig ujnm it. Tell him lo 
charge Llia ebf‘quo to 1113' piiv.ttc account. 

The Ci'-ik Jeit ilie room ; and retuiaud \,’UU die 
clie((iie, .vliiii'i t)io oKl geutlonian sigiiru. 

‘If it !■ not very imieb out la yo it- way, Hi,;' 
Barnes,’ Iil .^aid, • 1 fihould like y^ju to ,all upon 
these poor j»eopIe to-night ; and in giving Uj>s 
cheque, say that T pay ]-:.s salary in Ihl! lids time, 
for tlieir sake only ; and that for two • j IJirce 
months longer I will send them half- pay, .0 keep 
the wolf from tho door in the mcaiuuei. Von 
understand, Mr Barne s I ' 

The clerk muttered a few words to the cfl'ect 
that he knew the sister and uicco xvould be deeply 
grateful for this assi.stauce, and that it would 
not he ill bestowed ; and left the room. 

The old gentleman smiled a curiou.s .imile as he 
drew on his gloves — a kindly smile too. ‘I'oor 
young fellow, how Im blushed at tho meutioii 
of the young girl ! AVcll, I was young myself 
once, tliough it seems ages ago now, and I think 
110110 the worse of a lad for being honestly in 
love with a good liss.’ 

As the hour for closing the office had arrived, 
Barnes was at liberty immediately ; and showed 
his zeal in the coiiimissiou with which he was 
intrusted, by hurrying at once to the residence 
of the missing clerk, in lieu of. repairing to his 
own lodgings, which latter lay in a very dilferent 
direction. 

The house he sought was in a dull street 
in the Bloomsbury district. Quiet and sombre 
enough at any time, it looked unusually gloomy 
in tho sullen twilight of a March evening, or so it 


seemed to Barnes, knowing what he knew of the 
trouble wbich hung over one lieustdiold there. 
Ilo .'^topped at No. 85. On the- door was a small 
i brass plate, with the name Mavors. In the win- 
■ dow luing a cartf, setting forth that apartments 
1 were there to let, furnished. Thi.s last feature 
I No. 85 had in common with at least h^lf the 
j hou.ses in the street. 

His knock was answered so promptly, that J;he 
I servant inmt have been in the hall. Bhe knew 
j him, and said; ‘Oh, ^Ir Barnes ! 1 am so glad 
you have come. Poor Mi.«i.si.s is in sucli trouble.' 

Barnes looked at tho hand-maiden — a clumsy, 
smeary specimen of a London inaid-of-all-work, 
hut with a good broad honest face too, and whose 
c\’e.s were cvidcntl}' red and sxvollen from crying. 
‘\Vhy, is there anything fresh, Jane?' was his 
natural query. 

‘O yes, .sir ! The — the horrid police are down- 
stairs now; and they have been and searched 
all over the house. Oh, do go down, sir, for Mrs 
Hadleigh and Miss Ethel are a’luost frightened 
to death.' • 

Barnes was exidcntly on tcrni-s of sufficient 
familiarity to need no announcement, for he 
hurried down at once on hearing this, and guided 
I by the sound of voice.'*, entered the front room 
; oil the b,a'5(*inent. liiis wa.^ fitted up as a sitting- 
room, though the only Aiew it commanded was 
j tho front area, and here he iomul llirce police 
, ollicuts, one being of su])*.!!!)!* rank to tlio others; 

' as also Mrs Hadleigh, ami her daughter Klhel. 

!• An ejaculation of irarpri?^. au«l pleasure, uttered 
' by both the Lidu-s at oiicl, .rexx’ the atteiiLioii of 
the officers ^o the ne\v-/c iirr ; but the}" probably 
' juvigeil that lie wa^ wclcf,:iuid in too oi3eu and 
‘ natural a manner to have .anx tiling to Jo xvith the 
bu'-ines. on wbnli th.y xvero j>re.'*ent. 

‘AYe sli.'ill not inti tide upon x'ou any longer, 
madam,' said the one of superior rank; ‘having 
.c.’arcl.od tJio house, we are satisfied for the 
pre.scni.' 

* I hope you will not consider it necessary to 
! come here again, eir,' said IMrs Hadleigh. 

I ‘ Tliat we cannot at all promi.^^e, madam,' replied 
j the officer, who w’as very civil and quiet ; ‘ but we 
I shall give you no more trouble than w’c can pos- 
sibly avoid.' 

‘ jjut the neighbours all stare so,’ crieil poor Mrs 
Iladleigh, ‘ They are at their windows, every one 
of them at this moment, 1 am confident, watching 
j for you to come out.’ 

1 ‘1 can help you in that reayiect, madam,’ returned 

j the oHicer, ‘ as 1 w’ill arrange that our men, should 
they have to call again, shall come in plain 
clothes. That will'— A knock at Ihe street 
door here interrupted the inspector’s speech ; 
and his attentive, watchful face turning at once 
in the direction of the sound, heljied, perhaps, 
to scare Mrs Hadleigh, who lurnetl deailii}' pale ; 
Ethel turned pale also, and listened ; while 
Barnes found his lieart beating faster in syuipath}’, 
although he could hardly have told what it was 
he feared. Voices were. heard, and then the 
servant niii dowm, 

‘Oil, if you please, IMissis Hadleigh,* said the girl, 
‘there's a gentleman come after the p.arIour and 
bedroom; be says he has bcxii sent here by 
another gentleman.' 

The announcement hrouglit to Mi’s Hadleigh an 
immediate recollection of her iullaiued eyes and 
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generally dishevelled a]ipc*ar<'inco. She glanced 
with dismay a*; the police, who were about to 
leave the room, and who must inevitably file 
past the intending lodger. 

‘Stay, men!’ sniil the chief. — ‘I see your 
difficulty, iiiadjiin,* he calmly added. — ‘Now, 
Jane I*-— to the servant— ‘hurry up at once. Show 
the gentleman into the parlour; tell him your 
mistress will be up with him directly ; then light 
the gas, or caiullcs, or whatever you have, and be 
sure to ])iill down the blinds.— We will then 
go out very quietly, madam,’ he concluded, ‘and 
your lodger will be none the wiser.* 

Jane hurried oft* in obedience to these instruc- 
tions ; and Mrs lladlcigh thanked tlie ofliccr for 
his consideration ; and the latter leading his men 
quietly awaj, the poor lady followed them, in no 
very lit state, as she acknowledged to herself, to 
hope favourably to impress a stranger. 

When Mrs Hadleigh entered the apartment, she 
found the applicant seated, lie rose at her 
entrance, when she saw he was a middle-aged, 
perhaps* elderly man, whose straight hair was 
well sprinkled with gray. He wore hlue spec- 
tacles ; and by the way in which he thrust forvvanl : 
his head, Und looked closely into licr face, was ' 
probably very sliort-siglited, and a little luird of j 
hearing also, although he said nothing about it. 
For the rest, he was a tolerably tall, broad- 1 
shoulcbu-ed man, plainly dressed, and more like ; 
a substantial trailesinaii from a small country 
town, than the collector for a City tlrm, as he 
announced himself, , 

He informed Mrs Hadleigh that Mr Cohbdy 
had recommended him to licr hoiisci She knew 
Mr Cobbdy, no doubt ?— Mrs Hadleigh was much 
obliged by that gentleman’s recommendation, but 
could not just recall his name. — ‘ Well, ma'am, 
he told me to use it ; and he sent his very best 
respects to you, and Miss Hadleigh, and l^Fr 
Mavors,’ continued the stranger, ‘ 1 met Mr j 
Cobbdy at the Jerusalem Coft'cc House. How- 
ever, that is neither here nor there. Let us sec ! 
if we can come to terms.’ ! 

Upon this, Mrs Hadleigh gave the usual cxpla- j 
nations. Mr AVillcrton, as he announced himself, | 
was not very difficult to please ; he olTered a good ■ 
reference, did not cavil at the terms ; and .so I 
it was arranged that he should take up his | 
re&iidence there that night, his continuance being I 
subject to the receipt of a favourable rc^dy from 
the aforesaid reference. 

Upon this, Mr Willerton departed ; and Ik' , 
Had! eigh hurried down-stair.s, to acquaint her 
daughter and Mr Barnes with the good news of 
having at this trying juncture secured an eligible 
tenant for the long vacant rooms. As an addi- 
tional consolation for her, Mr Barnes hereupon 
produced the cheque, and told the result of his 
interview with his kind emjiloyer Mr Weekes. 
The widow was so profoundly impressed with 
.gratitude at this unlooked-for godsend, that tears 
took the place of words. Ethel did not say 
much upon the subject ; but she had probaUy 
had the. advantage of a rehearsal during her 
mothers absence up-stairs. 

‘ So you see/ added Barnes, .‘you have tha good- 
will of the firm, in spite of what has happened ; 


‘ Oh, you arc mistaken,’ sobbed Mrs Hadleigh. 
‘ The others might be merciful ; hut there is that 
dreadful Mr Croulle !’ 

‘ Yes, ho is the worst, I fear,’ said Barnes. 

‘Mr Bracelet — that’s the inspector,* explained 
Mrs Hadleigh— ‘has told me all about the doings 
of that dreadful man. lie has been to head- 
quarters this afternoon ; and every policeman in 
the country is to be put on the track, detectives 
and all that ; and there is to be a reward of a 
hundred pounds out to-morrow. Only think, Mr 
Barnes I I shall not bo able to do my little 
marketing, or go to church on Sunday, without 
seeing my poor brother’s name stuck on every 
wall and in every Bhop-window.’ The idea was 
too much for poor Mrs Hadleigh, who was again 
overcome with grief. 

‘ You may be sure, Ethel,’ said Bariie.s, encour- 
agingly, ‘that everything in my power with the 
House shall he done ; and 1 think it a most 
fortunate thing that Mr Weekes has selected me 
as his agent.* 

‘Most fortunate, indeed, ]\rark,’ exclaimed Elhel ; 
‘for 3 ’our visit has brought the first ray ot light 
we have seen for many weary hours.’ 

‘I have not had courage to ask you earlier; 
but how did you first know -of — of*— began 
the young man ; but he faltered and stopped. 

‘ We had a dreadfiilly incolieront letter,* Raid 
the girl, ‘full of upbraiding fur himself, and of 
abhorrence for that harsh partner wlio has driven 
him to the fatal step. 0 Mark ! it will be so 
wretched here now!* Ethel was a Blight, clark- 
eyed girl of barely nineteen vcjars, and as she. 
broke down hero as completely as her mother 
had done, it. was only natural that her lover 
should do hi.s best to console licr. And this, 
we arc hound to record, was at length achieved, 
and another ray of sunshine was admitted. 


and I think when the matter has cooled down a 
little, they will not be dienosed to take any very 
hoish measoxses against Mr Mayors.' 


IN A QUIET ENULISII COUNTY. 

Ls it not Jean Paul who, with a fine touch of 
satire, has described our English Buiiimer a.s 
‘winter painted green?’ Here, in one corner of 
our silvcr-cousled island where 1 write on a mid- 
summer day, the libel at lca.st falls short, for the 
air is full of warm sun-glow, and the sky as 
inlenscly blue as any that ever rejoiced the heart 
of the genial Bavarian humorist. One miglit 
travel far and hardly find so peaceful and lonely 
^a tract of country in which to spend ideal, tranquil 
'days as this Plain of the Roden, with its little 
cluster of North Essex parishes. It is a wide, 
bare landscape, in which tower and spire stand 
out with clear definiteness. Perhaps it is not 
strictly beautiful, and 3 'ct it has a charm of chang- 
ing light and shadow and warm colour which is 
all its own. Tlie wind sweeps across it with a fine 
breezy healthfiilness, swaying the poplars, bending 
the young wheat, and bringing with it a mingled 
scent of bean-fields and snowy patches of clover. 
Towards sunset, when the air is still, one can see 
a long way. The wide land stretches out under 
the arching sky ; pale green fields, marked off by 
darker creen hands, where the lavish hedgerows 
spread themselves ungrudgingly ; here and there, 
a patch of dark wood, and everywhere white roads, 
that twist and twine between the little hamlets, 
and lose themselves at last on the horizon. In all 
this liberal wealth of country, where there is bo 
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much to arrest the eye, the river lumlly counts ; 
its presence hein" only shown by a more vivid 
, thread of green bordered by stunted alders, as it 
creeps across tlie jdairi to join the Tliaines. 

‘ She,' as the old historian personilies the stream, 

* first appeareth nere Takeley, whence, as she | 
jxisseth, she grccteth her nine daughters, all the j 
Kodings.’ These churches, the Kodings or Rooth- ; 
ings, have an old and curious liistory of their own. I 
]\Ioht of them were establislied before the time of 
the Confessor. The Domesday Rook ceases to be a 
mere dry, legal record of facts, when one reads 
the quaint chronicle and, looking up, sees church 
and hamlet little changed since the days when 
King AVilliarn planned an«l compiled his great 
tax-book to adjust the rival claims of Englishmen 
and Normans. The England of that old time 
and the England of to-day have, here at least, still 
much in common; ‘hundreds and villeins' have 
only taken new meanings ; the footprints of the 
J^a'^t Saxons ma}' be traced in mcjre than the 
mere name of the shire ; they are preserved 
lastingly in many a phrase in daily use among 
the peasants. 

High Rooth ing belonged in the reign of Edward 
to the monastery that held sway over the Ely 
swamps and marshes ; Abbots Roothing, to the 
great Abbey and nunnery of Harking in the days 
of its splendour, when, in virtue of her high office, 
the Abbess was a Haroness. Hut of the nine sister 
churches under whose shadow the Roden lingers 
on her w’ay 'riiaines wards, St AEargaret Roothing 
may perhaps claim the largest share of iuiercst. 
This little church, hidden among the Essex woods, 
was an olfshoot of tlie great and stately Abbey 
wbicdi King Olfa raised over the tradUional resting- 
place of tlie first (Miristifin marlyr. St Alban's 
had by that time passed from the lax rule of the 
Saxons, and had grown into vigorous life nndor a 
succi'ssioii of Norman abbots. It bad extended 
its borders on all sides, and made its power felt 
throughout a wide breadth of country. The 
luxur\, idleness, and vice which later worked 
its mill, had not then taken deep root; for at 
least two liundroil years after the Oomiuest, ‘ the 
monastery was at once an example of saintly life, 
and a living centre of authority, where severity 
was tempered by affection.' St Margaret's im 
doubt shared this somewhat austere discipline, 
and was vigilantly cared for by the great mother 
Church. Over the bridle-path which ran almost 
in a straight line between the Abbey and its little 
dependence, the black- robed Hencdicliiies came 
and went, driving their sumpter mules before, 
them ; Hie silence of the country was broken by 
the tinkle of bells ; masses were chanted, and day 
after day the monotony of recurring services went 
on. In outward aspect the church is little changed 
since those old times. The walls, which are hmr 
feet thick, stand solidly on the ground w’ithout 
foundation ; the wagon-shaped roof has been re- 
newed on the old pattern. The south door — a 
Norman arch supported by Saxon pillars— is an 
exact counterpart in carving and ornamentation 
of that of the little chapel dedicated to Malcolm 
Canmore's queen on the Castle Rock of Edin- 
burgh, Here, too, are the small sloping win- 
dows set high and deep in the thick masonry ; in 
some of them the protecting iron bars yet remain. 
To the period also when the church was a sanc- 
tuary— a safe shelter which even the mighty arm 


; of Law could not reach — belongs the iron refuge 
ring wliich still hangs frohi the doqf. 

Everything about the little- place speaks of 
strength and of age. On Sundays, while the (piiet 
service proceeds, *it is hardly possible to keep 
I one's thoughts from wandering backwards through 
; the ages. The door stands wide open while the 
; peasants enter and clatter heavily up the have ; 
I but its massive oak beams and curious hanimcrcd 
iron-work of the thirteenth century testify *to 
other and less peaceful uses in the past. The 
glass of the little w'indow in the chancel is of 
faint greenish tint and rare oak-leaf pattern ; the 
.sunlight which lazily filters through the narrow 
panes, falls upon an Easter altar where the pil- 
grims on their way to Rochester and Canterbury 
were used to halt and, kneelMig, say an extra 
prayer or two. 

The faces of the peasant worshippers of to-day 
present an interest of a different kind. There is 
a certain stolid, self-reliant (jiiiet written there, as 
of those who live much alone with Nature, and are 
! used to make her varying moods their chief study, 
i The experiences of these village folks are scanty, 
j their resources few. The crops and the weather, 

] whether ‘bangy and mungy,’ as it m!iy well be 
; in wiiiter-tinie, or fair and full ( f promise as 
to-day, arc with them subjerts that never \o<q 
1 their zest. With the benediction they rise and 
I tramp out, trudging away by twos and threes, 
i and arc soon lost to sight among the narrow licld- 
• paths. We too rise to go, but pause a moment 
.♦under the low Norman poital, to gaze at the 
I breadth of laiuLcape which it frame*. It is quiet 
; and peacefui under the evening ligiit. The fields 
' are of every tint anil tt)iie of green, with here and 
. there a rich streak of In’own where the land lies 
fallow, resting under the Minliglit and the rain; 

■ and here and there a 2 )atcli of brilliant gold, 
j ilearer to the heart of the artist than to the farmer. 

I That ilark arm of wood by Abbess Roothing has 
j seen strange doings in its day, for there it was that 
I the yearly procc^bioii of feiicible-men ajipointed to 
'guard ‘the hundred' look jdace. The defenders 
I were specially summoned protect the neighbour- 

■ hood from ‘murthers and robliers, for both of which 

■ the hundred w'as liable to pay.' (3nce more Domes- 
' day Hook become.s a living voice as it describes 
I tlie long vanished custom : ‘ On Sunday before 

Hock Monday —a fortnight after Easter — the 
bailiff of the hundred gathered and made the said 
wardstaff of a willow growing in Abbess Roding 
AVood, and delivered it with great ceremony to 
. the Lord of Ruckwuod Hall in that i^arish, who, 
with due number of tenants “barnished wiih 
sufficient weapons,” did that night watch and ri.yal 
service over it at Long Barnes, barring the lane 
with rope and bcdl. The next day lie delivered 
it to the Lord of Filield ^lanor, wdio, with his 
tenants on Monday nighty served in like manner 
at the Three JP^ants the Fifield watch." Tlie 
ceremony was observed in turn by ten landowners, 
whose naines are duly recorded. His watch 
accomidishcd, ‘ each lord successively, in presence 
of the whole watch, niaile a score or notch upon 
the upper rind of the stalf, ns a mark or token 
to declare their loyal service done. To conclude^ 
this wardstaff was to bo carried through the towns 
and hundreds of Essex ns far ns a place called 
Atto AA^odc, near the sea, and to be thrown there 
. into the sea.' 
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From that old past, the mind comes back a little 
reluctantly to tjie less j^lctiircsque present, when 
life and property need no siicli cumbersome, pre- 
cautionary lueasiires to protect them. Perhaps we 
pay for our peace and security by a little mono- 
tony ; life might seem to some of us to flow a 
thought too evenly in this Kssex village— days 
passed in unchanging toil, till night and rest come 
at lost in the little graveyard under the shadow 
of the church. 

A good many village histories might be summed 
up in the brief record of birlh and death inscribed 
on tbe worn old stones ; the same names occur 
again and again, generation after generation of 
peaceful, uneventful lives ending here. The 
oldest inscription extant dates little more than a 
hundred years back, though many remains, Saxon 
and Norman, testify to the groat anti([uity of the 
inclosure as a place of burial. There is a fine 
dignity — ^which, however, breaks down somewhat 
about the middle — in this elfort, dated 1774 : 

Rest, dearest shades, secure from grief and care. 
Afflictive pains, and every hurtful snare, 

Till that dread morn when God revealed will come, 
And trembling Nature meet her final doom. 

Then may* you rise renewed in every grace, 

With joy to meet your God, your Saviour’s face ; 
Then may the hand that now inscribes this stone, 
Which loved you living, and laments you dead, 
Triumphant meet you in the realms above. 

To tune the Avoiiders of Kedceming Love. 

We recognise a familiar friend in the following : 

Afflictiou sore long time 1 bore ; 

Physkans all in vain, 

Till Christ did please to give me ease. 

And free me from my paiiie. 

And is there not a touch of latent spite, not 
uncommon in the words with which the dead 
address the living, in the following w^amiiig 7 

Reader, behold, as you pa^s by ; 

As you are now, so once was I. 

As 1 am now, so must you be. 

Reader, prepare to follow me. 

As on instance of the pretensions some people 
cany with them to their graves, we notice the 
tombstone of a certain H— , who, chief of his 
family in life, has declined to resign his claims 
in death, and rests apart from the dust of his 
kindred. An arrogant temper possibly made 

H a trying companion in his day; and 

doubtless it is long ago since human passions, love, 
jealousy, hate, eut;sred this Garden of Eden spreu ' 
in fair undulations before us. The impression u 
leaves with us, however, is one of marvellous, 
unchangeable silence and peace. A journey of an 
hour or two carries us back to London ; glad to 
have been able to forget for a brief space that such 
things as cities exist. 

SOME CURIOUS VOWS. 

It is a well-known fact that certain devoted 
adherents to the English monarchy vowed never 
to enjoy the luxury of a trimmed beard until 
the * hug enjoyed his own again;’ and so in 
OUT own time '^d certain Servian patriots, during 
the bombardment of Belgrade in 1862, vow I 
never to dlow a razor to touch their faces until 
t^y could shave in the fortress itself. For five 
years they hod to eschew the barber’s services ; 


hut at length the hour of triumph came ; and one 
day in 1867 they marclied through tho streets 
of Belgrade with enormous beards, preceded by 
barbers razor in hand; entered the fortress, to 
issue forth again wdtli clean-shaven laces, looking 
years younger for the operation. 

Some vows are more honoured in tho breach 
than the observance — 

It is the purpose that makes strong the vow. 

But vows to every purpose must not hold. 

During the Irish rebellion of 1641, Brook, 
an English clergyman, living near Kells, in Cavan 
county, sought safety in England until the storm 
blew over, leaving his Irish wife behind him to 
the care of an old nurse. One evening, the nurse’s 
nephew warned tlieiu that ‘ Black Mulmore ’ wiis 
coming there that night, having sworn to sack the 
English parson’s homestead and not leave a feather 
or an egg in his nest. Although in the worst 
of all conditions for travelling, the poor lady set 
out on foot for a friend’s house at some distance, 
where there was a guard of soldiers. Emerging 
from a wood, she fouml herself on the banks of 
a broad river, and saw that the bridge spanning it 
was occupied by a troop of rebel horse. She 
turned back ; but the loader of the band had seen 
her, and following after, caught her in tho heart 
of the wood. Drawing his skeane, or short dagger, 
he told her to prepare to die, answering her 
appeal for mercy wdth; ‘I must kill you; we are 
sworn to it. Y^oii must die ; say your last prayer.* 
Looking at him steadfastly, ^Irs I’rook said; ‘I 
have been praying to Cod, and Tie has told mo 
that I am not to die by your hand. No ; you 
dare not do it : God will not suffer you ! ’ Three 
limes the sworn assassin pointed the dagger to her 
heart, while with hands uplifted to heaven, she 
repeated : ‘No ; God will not suffer you I* Then, 
throwing the weapon on the grass, tho rebel e.x- 
claiined ; ‘You are right ; God will not suffer me. 
You arc a brave w’ouian, and I was going to act 
the coward. Will you trust to my honour, and 
let me guide you to a place of safi^ty ? * ‘ With 
all my heart,’ was the thaTikful answer. He then 
conducted her across the river, and did not leave 
her till lie had put her in the road for lier friend’s 
house. But the sorely tried lady was not destined 
to reach it that night. She Jiarl to crave tho 
help of a frightened farm-wife ; and morning saw 
her the mother of a tiny newcomer, to whom 
she gave the name of Honor— a name handed 
down among Mrs Brook’s female descendants to 
this day. 

Benedick, finding the charms of liis ‘dear Lady 
Disdain’ too much for his celibate resolves, boldly 
cuts the knot with ; * Wlien 1 said I would die a 
bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were 
married.’ Persons who impose upon themselves 
a burden unto which they were not born, are not 
usually so courageous, preferring to salvo their 
perjury by a little convenient casuistry : 

For as best-tempered blades are found. 

Before they break, to bend quite round, 

So truest oaths are still most tough. 

And though they bow, are breokiug proof. 

I Pepys, pledged to abstain from the juice of the 
grape, drank hippocras, as being in liis judgment 
only ‘a mixed compound drink, and not any wine,* 
although he well knew that his favourite ^piment’ 
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was a concoction of cinnamon, sugar, and 

rod or white wine, lie pretended, too, to believe 
^ his vow against playgoing remained unbroken so 
long as he went to the theatre at somebody elsc’s 
expense ! 

Colonel Edgeworth, an inveterate gambler, hav- 
ing lost all his ready-cash at the card-table, 
borrowed his wilVs diamond earrings, and staking 
them, had a turn of luck, and rose a Avinner in 
the end ; whereupon, he solemnly vowed never to 
touch cards or dice again. And yet, before the 
week Avas out he Avas pulling straws from a rick, 
and betting upon Avhicli should prove llie longest ; 
keeping as strictly to the letter of his promise as 
the hard drinker Avho voAved to eschew intoxi- 
cating fluids us long as he had a hair on his head ; 
and an hour afterwards emerged from the 
barber’s sliop Avith a siuooth-sluivcn poll, and 
then got tipsy Avith a clear conscience ! 

In one of Voltaire’s romances, the cynical poet 
represents a Avidow, in the depth of her discon- 
solatencss. Avowing she Avill never marry again * as 
long fis the river flows by the side of the bill.’ 
A few months go hy. The AvidoAV, bethinking 
herself that there arc still good fish in the sea, 
grows more cheerful, and takes counsel Avith a 
clever engineer. He sets to AA'ork : the river is 
diverted from its course ; it no longer flows by the 
side of the hill, and the lady exchanges her Aveeds 
for a bridal veil.-- A Salopian parish-clerk seeing a 
Avoinau crossing the churchyard Avith a bundle and 
a watering-can, followed her, curious to know A\hat 
licr intentions might be, and discovered that she 
Avas a Avidow of a fcAV months’ standing Iiuiuiring 
Avhat she Avas going to do Avith tno Avatering- 
pot, she informed him that she had begged some 
grass-sced to sow upon her hushantPs grave, and 
had brought a little water to make it spring up 
miickly. The clerk told her there was no occasion 
for her to take that trouble — the grave Avould be 
green in good time. 'Ali, that may be,’ Avas the 
frank rei)ly ; ‘ but my poor husband made me 
promise not to marry again until the gniss had 
grown over his grave ; and having a good oiler, I 
don’t Avisli to break my Avord, or keep os 1 am 
longer than I can help.’ 

Alore faithful to a partner’s memory was Sadar, 
a native of ^nmarang, Avho, having the misfortune 
to lose hia ncAvly Avedded wife, vowed that so long 
as he lived he Avould speak to neither man, 
woman, nor child ; and for the forty-four years 
he was fated to live, kept his voav, and won for 
himself a saintly reputation by so doing. — Our 
American cousins never thought of making a 
saint of Miss Caroline BrcAver, a spinster who 
died at the age uf seventy, in the almsliouae at 
Portland, Maine, although this extriiordinary 
specimen of Avomanhood had never been known 
to utter a AVord for more than thirty-five years, 
in fulfilment of a voav she made when smarting 
under a disappointment in love. 

Love-loni damsels are credited with strange 
freaks. In a London paper, it was lately averred 
that the original of Uickeus’s Miss Haversham 
still existed in the flesh not far from Ventnor, 
in the person of an old maiden lady, who, when 
she was young, had formed an attachment which 
did not meet with maternal approval, and in 
consequence came to nothing. The young lady 
gave up her lover, hut accompanied the act of 
filial duty by a declaration that she would go to 


bed and never get up again ; and kept her word. 
^The years have come aftd gone, gnd the house 
has never been swept or garnished ; the garden is 
an overgrown tangle ; and the eccentric lady has 
spent twenty yeats between tlic sheets.’ The 
teller of the story rashly put a name to it ; and the 
friends of the * eccentric lady ’ soon published an 
indignant repudiation of the romance ; which in 
all likelihood Avas simply an adaptation of the 

case of a La<ly Betty C , Avho, it is averrCd, 

look an unhappy love-affair so much to hearty 
that she Avent to iicr bcTl, and actually lay therein 
for the remaining twenty-six years of her life! 

Brantome relates that a young beauty of the 
court of Francis I., troubled Avith a too talkative 
admirer, bade him be dumb ; and he swearing 
to obey her behest, diil it so thoroughly, that 
all the world believed he bad lost the use of 
Ilia tongue, from melancholy ; until one day, the 
lady undertook to cure him of liis dumbness, and 
by pronouncing the AVord ‘ Speak ! ’ brought her 
lover’s two years’ silence to a sudden end. 

A few years ago, there lived in a village near 
Cllastonbury a man scvciily-fivc years old, of 
Avhoni the following stor}^, attested by many 
credible Avitiiesses, AV'as told in the pages of the 
Lancet, for the puzzlement of psychologists. Before 

Eli 11 ’s birth, his father made a vow that 

if his Avile should bring him a girl — making the 
fourth ill succession— he would never open his 
lips to the child ns long as he lived. In due time 
he Avas blessed Avith a boy ; but this boy Avould 
pever speak to his father, nor, so long as that rash 
A'ow- taker lived, to any one suA'e liis mother and 
his sisters, ^AVlien Eli had reached the age of 
thirty-fiA'c, his sire died ; whereupon his tongue Avas 
looseil to every one, and he remained an ordinary 
individual, ratlicr given to loquacity, for the rest 
of his days. 

The AA'brld is supposed to haA’c groAvn Avondrous 
Avise since Erasmus laughed at the sailor promising 
*St Christojiher a life-sized AA\'ixen effigy if he would 
save the slorm-strickeii ship ; but faith in such 
possibilities is not yet extinct, ‘Sir Edward 
Doughty/ deposed one of the chief witnesses at 
the Tichborne trial, ‘ made a voav, AA'hen hia son 
was ill, that if the child recovered, he Avould build 
a church at I’oolc; the child did recoA’er most 
miraculously, for it had been ill beyond all hope ; 
and Sir Edward built a cburcli at Poole, and there 
it .stands until this day.’ — Queen Isabella vowed to 
make a pilgrimage to Barcelona and return thanks 
at the tomb of that city’s patron saint, if the Infanta 
Eulalie recovered from an apparently mortal illness. 
And another croAvned ilamo promised a golden 
lamp to the church of Notre-Dame dcs Victoiros, :n 
the ev'eiit of her husband coming safely out uf the 
doctoFs bands. — In 1867, a Spanish lady walked 
from Madrid to Rome in fultilment of a voav so 
to do, provided she was restored to health ; keep- 
ing her AVord more faithfully tlian her Portuguese 
sister, who, having voAved she Avould make a 
pilgrimage barefoot to a certain shrine, had herself 
carried thither in a sedan-chair. 

However it may bo Avilh the general run of 
Englishmen, there is one who hclicvcs in the 
propriety and efficacy of personal voavs. Mr 
Ruskin insists that it is wholly the fault of the 
ladies that swonls are not beaten into plough- 
shares ; holding tliat they can, at any moment 
they choose, put an end to a Avar, with less trouble 
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than they take in preparing themselves to go out 
to dinner. but every Christian lady,* says 

he, *who has conscience toward God, vow that 
she will mourn, at lc;ast inwardly, for Ilia killed 
creatures. Let every lady in the u])per classes of 
civilised Kuropc simply vow that while any cruel 
war proceeds she will wear black —a mute’s black 
— ^with no jewel, no ornament, lio excuse for an 
evasion into ju’ettincs.*!, no wnr \vould last a w’eek.* 
Should, however, the ladies ever try the experi- 
ment, w’c fear their patience would be over-taxed, 
and that long before the promised result was 
achieved, many a fair one would cast her sombre 
colour olf, and 'evade into prettiness’ again. 


DONALD MACINUOY. 

Tliere^ is a tradition still existing in tlio IFighlands of 
Perthshire of a Donald Maelnr(*y, ^\ho was the son of 
a large shcep-farmor in that fli.-itriet, and wlio l»eing, in 
the phrase of the North, a * pretty man,’ the heiress of 
the estate fell in love with him. In order to separate 
the lovers, Donald was sent to the M'ar.««, to st-rve under 
the young lady’s fallu-r; wiiejiee he returned, after 
many years, to die. The ballad tells the rc‘'t. 

SitTiNG hy the u'roai liall A\indo\v, 

(lazing at the wliirling snow, 

Listening to the wind's hoarse moaning 
In the dark pine-wood below— 

Drenining of the buried summer^. 

With their seciit of faded /lowers — 

Ueariiig from the Past, faint cclioe.'-, 

A.S of bells in distant lowers : 

Echoes of the jdoasant music ^ 

Of young voices in their glee — 

Voices that are hushed for ovt-r, 

Do they whisper still to me ? 

Musing thu.^ the shadowy darknc.ss 
CreiJt acro«js the falling snow, 

Till T heard a horse’s footstep.s 
Clatter in the court below. 

'Norman Grant rides hither for thee ’ — 

Spake my sister, in surprise — 

' Donald Maeinroy is dying, 

• And must see thee ere lie dies.’ 

In my idaid she warmly wrapjicd mo ; 

Through the drift we (piickly rode ; 

Soon W'C reached the lliglilaud sbciliug. 

Dona! I Alacluroy’s abode. 

' Sir,' said Donald, *1 am thankful 
Then hast come this night to me ; 

Ere my lips are sealed for ever, 

I ’vc a talc to tell to thee. 

'When thy brother, the MacGregor, 

Took mo with him to the war, I 

'Twas to break a match for ever, 

And a secret love to bsur. 

' For his lovely daughter Alice, 

With her eyes, of sunny blue— 

> Alice, of the golden tresses - 
jAved me tenderly and true. 

And her mother, high and haughty, 

Sought that passion to destroy. 

Hoping AHoe, from roe severed. 

Would foi;^ her MacInroy. 


‘ 0 the dreary, dreary parting ! 

0 the bitter tears we sIkmI ! — 

But lier angry mother kiiCAV not 
That in secret wo were wed. 

‘Then I followed lior brave falhcr 
To that far and fatal shore 

Where lie fell, a hero worthy 
Of the noble name he bore- 

‘ Blit my Alice could not greet me 
When I came back from the strife : 

For the birth-hour of our (’olin 
Was the last hour of her life. 

‘Thou shalt find within my Bible 
Proofs that W’C wcJ'c duly wed, 

Thai the honour's pure and 
Of my lovely Alice dead. 

'Ami our Culiii, wlium thou love.*«t., 
Ami liast honoured with thv name. 

Is the son of love and sorrow. 

But is not the child of shame. 

‘lie is rightfully MaeGre'ior — 
Bles.sings bo upon the I oy ! 

Let him stand ainouir the proudost, 
l^on of Donald Alrndnioy ! 

‘(iraml-jon of the (heat Macth'ogor, 
Heir of Ilannoi;h ami Duiiiiinro ; 

Conic of soldiers true and gallant. 
Worthy those that went lol’Dro. 

‘Brave ami faitliful. may he follow 
In the step.s his falheih ho I, 

True to kindred and to homuir. 

To Ids couiiti’} ami his God !’ 

And with faltning Up, si ill praying 
For a blessing on tlic boy, 

To the strain of solemn j'il>roch, 
Pa'ss»*d the soul of MacInroy. 


A CURIOUS LAKU-MOLTiUSC. 

In a work on the Natural Conditions of Existence 
as they affect Animal Life, by l*rofe.ssor Semper of 
Wurzburg, there are some very remarkable obser- 
vations oil pulmonate snails living in the Lake 
of Geneva. Certain of these lake-molluscs live 
iit great depths Avith their lung-sac filled vrith 
water ; they never voluntarily come to the surface, 
and actually breatlie water all their lives ; but 
if brought to dry land, they take air into the 
lung-sac, and will not again return to a siib- 
merged exi-teiice. Tf forced to do so, they retain 
air in their liing-.sac, and breathe Avatcr by the 
general surface of the body. ' In no single case,* 
says Professor Semper— and this also is remark- 
able— ‘have we as yet succeeded in proving that 
such a change of function as is involved in the 
transformation of a gill-cavity into a lung, must 
necessarily be accoinpunied by definite changes 
in Die structure of that organ.* In other wonls, 
this curious creature is so constituted that the 
gills Avhich enable it to breathe in Avatcr, serve it 
also as a lunjj in breathing air, and yet this 
Avithout any (mservablo change taking place in 
the structure of the organ. 
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whilst the serpentine had replaced the living 
THE EARLIEST KNOWX LTFE-RETjIC’. lualter. Branchijig out within the liniy layers, 
About twenty-five years ago, the attention of minute tubes were, discovered ; and thus whatever 
Canadian geologists was called to a curious mine- [ the nature of the fossil, it was proved Uiat its limy 
ral, or rather conibination of minerals, which was | parts were to be regarded as the actual representa- 
ehicfly notable from the fact that layers of a dark- j lives of the original shell or structure, and the 
green colour were found alternating with white | serpentine or loganitc as the matter which had 
or limy layers in a Miion till then unnoticed , filled up the shell and replaced the living matter 
by science. These specimens were colhictcd at . in Nature’s process of fossil-making. The opinion 
Burgess in Ontario by a Dr Wilson, who forwarded has thus been formed that in these Canadian lime- 
them to Sir William Logan, the Director of the •stones we find not merely a curious fossil, but 
Canadian Geological Survey, as examples of a ! actually ilio. oldc.st known traces of living things, 
new or rare mineral. Analysed, in due course, the I Hence the objects wo arc considering have received 
dark-green layers were found to coifsist of a new | the not inappropriate name of the Eozooti Gana- 
form of the familiar mineral named ‘serpentine j dense —or in plain English, the ‘Dawn of Life 
the name ‘loganite' being given to the new sub- j AnimalculcP from Canadian rocks, 
stance in honour of the eminent geologist just j In these latter features alone, the ‘ Dawn of 
luentioucd. i Life Animalcule —or Eozoon as wc may term it 

Some years after the first discovery, which ; for shortness— merits our interest. Popularly, it 
seemed thus to end with the naming of a new ; has been described as the ‘first created* thing; but 
mineral, other specimens, presenting variations in | for such a title there is no justification wdiatover. 
their composition, were obtained by a l\Ir TilOfulli?! | What the first created organism was, we do not 
from the limestones of the Grand Calumet ou the know, and in all likelihood never shall know. 
Ottawa River. In these latter specimens, ordinary The most that can be said of Eozoon’s age is that 
serpentine was the chief mineral represented. Of it is older than any other known fossil It is the 
the ago nf those curious products no doubt was oldest recognised fossil— the first preserved trace — 
entertained. They occurred in rocks, named Lau- so far as xvc at present know-^oi life on the earth, 
rentian from their great development near the St Nor was the interest attaching to the discovery 
Lawrence ; these rocks forming the great water- of Eozoon limited to the popular mind. When 
flhed which lies betwixt the St Ijawrence valley on ! it is learned that prior to the investigation of the 
the one hand, an?! the plateaux which stretch away dark-green and white layers, the Laiirentian rocks 
to the north and to Hudson’s Bay on the other. were regarded as simply representing a remote 
When the second find was made on the Ottawa period of time in which no living thing existed, 
Biver, the appearance of the minerals suggested to it can readily be imagined that the discovery of a 
Sir William Logan that possibly the structures fossil organism threw a new light upon the con- 
might represent traces of once living matter — that, dition of the earth in the days of its youth. These 
in other words, he might be dealing with no rocks are spoken of by geologists os ‘metamor- 
meie : collection of mineral particles, but with phosed’ — that is, their original nature has been 
matter that had replaced living structures, and changed by forces acting lipon them suh^equent 
that had preserved these structures more or to their formation as rocks. Whilst, before Eozoon 
less completely as a ‘fossil.* After various invea- had been brought to light, the more sanguine of 
tigations mode by Dr Sterry Hunt of Montreal, geologists had ventured to think of the Laiirentian 
the matter was settled by Dr Dawson and Dr age as not wholly lifeless, and its seas as having 
(Renter, who shewed, by microscopic examina- been tenanted by lower forms of life, there were 
tioD| that the limy material represented the shell, others who not merely regarded the discovexr of. 
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fossils therein as an utterly hopeless iilea,^ but 
included thcsd rocks under the name * azoic/ a 
term meaning ‘ without life.’ 

To understand fully, then, .the revolution in 
scientific ideas which tiie discovery of this singular 
fossil brought about, it is necessary to think of 
the geological position of the rocks in which it 
6ccurs. By way of rendering this latter subject 
clear, let us select a well-known group of rocks, 
as a kind of gcolo^gical landmark, and test the 
ago and position of the djaurentian rocks by a 
comparison with the familiar series. Such a well- 
known series of rocks we find in the Old Bed 
Sandstone beds, wdiich in turn are overlaid in 
their natural order of formation by the Coal or 
Carboniferous series. Most readers are aware 
that the Old Bed Sandstone rocks belong to the 
oldest of the periods into which, for gtiolo^pcal 
purposes we divide time past. They are infinitely 
older rocks, for instance, than the familiar Chalk. 
As, therefore, the Old Bed Sandstone is older than 
the Chalk, and in its natural position in the earth’s 
crust, lies so much lower, so the Lauren tian rocks 
in their turn exceed the Old Bed Sandstone in 
point of age. They lie .at the very base arul root of 
tbe rocks which contain fossils. The Laurentian 
formations thus appear before us as the oldest of 
the stratified rocks, and probably represent the 
solidified ocean-beds which held the primitive 
avaters that for many early ages surrounded and 
covered the solid earth as it was then represented. 
But it must be also noted that rocks of similar 
age, and of liko or allied mineral composiiioir, 
occur in other regions of the world. Near 
ourselves, these rocks are found ' in the Isle 
of Skye, in the Hebrides, and in Sutherland. 
In the Malvern Hills and in South AYalcs, the 
Laurentian rocks arc represented ; the north of 
Ireland possesses them ; and Bohemia .and Bavaria 
recognise them as part and parcel of their respec- 
tive geological constitutions. 

Having thus described the home of the Eozoon, 
we may now turn to consider the ‘ Dawn of Life 
Animalcule’ itself. And first os to its structure. 
Wliat does the microscope reveal concerning the 
nature of the so-called * shell,’ the fossil remains of 
which are presented to view in the limy layers 
which vary the nionofony of the serpentine of the 
Laurentian limestones 7 If we slice a portion of 
our Laurentian rocks to the degree of thinness 
requisite for microscopic examination, we may soon 
discover therein very plain evidence of the nature 
of the organism which boasts to be the oldest 
known fossil. The limy layers are arranged in 
tiers lik«d the seats in a theatre, and inclose between 
them a space which wo may discern has been 
divided into chambers— once occupied by living 
matter, but now filled with the green serpentine 
of the rock. Imagine a scries of chambers placed 
in a Une, like a set of rooms en mite; and further 
suppose that mau^ such sets of chambers were 
plaeed tier upon tier, and we may form a correct 
mea of die manner iu which the pafts of Eozoon 
are ananged. But it may be also noted that one 
set of chambers was not wholly shut off from the 
tier above and the der below. Definite passages 
which mi^ accurately be compared to the stmr- 
cases coxm^Hjg the flats of a house, appear to 
have ezistiWt ^hetween one tier oir chambers and 
another ; aaf even in the partition walla sepa- 
xati^ one tier ^ioavitc nai^bouxs, delicate tubes 


arc seen to branch out. The walls of the chambers 
were apparently perforated by numerous minute 
holes, the purport of this arrangement being 
apparent when a comparison is made between 
Eozoon and its nccorest neighbours amongst living 
beings. 

Such are the appearances presented by a ver- 
tical section of the ‘Dawn •bf Life Animalcule.’ 
Other methods of investigating its nature have 
not been neglected by geologists ; and the writer 
has had the pleasure and advantage of personally 
inspecting specimens of this fossil, prepared in 
various ingenious ways and by various methods 
under the direction of Dr Carpenter of London, 
one of the highest authorities on the Eozoon and 
its nearest living allies to be presently mentioned. 
Thus wc may ‘decalcify’ specimens — or in other 
words, remove the limy layers by means of .an 
acid, and leave the serpentine unaffected, in the 
form of .a solid cast of the interior of the shell, 
representing the living matter which once fillcil 
it, and whicli built up the shell from the lime of 
the primitive ocean in which Eozoon dwelt. Curi- 
ously enough, this process of removing the lime of 
a shell and leaving the mineral matter which 
filled its interior, is known to occur in Nature and 
around us to-day. Internal casts of shells, tho 
living matter of which has been replaced by tho 
green mineral named ‘glauconite,’ and whose limy 
substance has been dissolved aw.ay, are familiar 
to geologists ; and it is noteworthy that some shell- 
casts thus preserved are nearly related to Eozoon 
itself. 

Tho next point for discussion consists of tho 
nature of this the oldest relic of life. Its identi- 
fication is Ilf . a dillicult matter, since there exists 
only one group of .animals possessed of an outer, 
limy skeleton perforated, as we have noted tho 
shell of Eozoon to be, with holes. The name 
‘Foraminifera’ is by no means unfamiliar to 
ordinary readers who have interested themselves 
in the accounts of deep-sea dredging expedi- 
tions. But even if tho organisms in question 
be quite unknown, their nature may bo readily 
enough compreliendeil. Imagine a little speck of 
living jelly— the ‘protoplasm’ of the naturalist— 
to be possessed of tbe power of taking lime from 
the water of the ocean, and of building this lime 
up to form a ‘shell’ for tho protection of its 
body. TiCt us further suppose tliat through 
minute bo^cs in this shell, the little living speck 
could ;'Totrude its substance to form delicate fila- 
ments .lapted for movement and for the seizure 
of food, and we shall then have formed a plain 
but strictly correct idea of a Foraminifer. The 
shell of our animalcule os thus figured, consists of 
but a single chamber. Suppose further that it 
begins to throw out buds or processes of its 
substance, and that these buds remain connected 
to the parent shell, and develop in time into new 
chambers, each containing its speck of living 
matter, and we may conceive of our nttle animalcule 
duly increasing in various ways. It may bud in 
a spiral fashion, and thus produce a spiral shell ; or 
may grow into a straight rod-like structure ; the 
form of the shell thus depending on the direc- 
tion and extent of the process of budding by 
which new chambers aro produced. 

Such a description u paralleled by the actual 
life of the little animalcules which exist in 
myriads in our existing seas, as in the oceans 
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of bygone days, and whose shells arc forming a 
thick layer of limy matter in the bed of the j 
, present seas, as in the past, when the Chalk rocks I 
of to-day ■were thus being formed. For the white 
cliffs of Dover simply represent the shell-d^irM of 
these animalcules consolidated to form the well- 
known formation in question. With these ani- 
malcules, then, w'e readily identify the Eozoon of 
the Laurentiaii rocks, de-^pite obvious dillcrences 
in size and manner of growth. But the differences 
between the ‘Dawn of Life Animalcule’ and its 
modern representatives, the Foraminifera, are not 
incapable ol‘ being reconciled. An appeal to certain 
odd and still living forms of these animalcules 
serves to narrow the gulf he tween the Laurentian 
shell-former and its existing, relatives. Take as 
an example of such connecting links the living 
Pohjlrema of the zoologist, a member of the 
Foraminifera, but which diders from its neigh- 
bours in that it grows in a branching form, and 
then comes to somewhat resemble a coral. The 
many chambers of which this orpnisin’s shell 
consists grow in an irregular fashion, and com- 
municate as freely as the chambers in one tier 
of Eozoon. Nor must wo neglect to remark that 
in the shell-wall of Polytrcmn a curious set of 
tubes is found, analogous to those we sec in 
Eozoon, and wdiich are also represented in many 
other living species of Foraminifera. Allied like- 
wise to the ‘Dawn of Life Animalcule’ are the 
living Calcarina, which also grows in patchc.**, as 
if imitating the higher corals ; and a curious 
extinct coin-like shell — that of the Numimi- 
lite— in r(3spcct that the structure of its sliell- 
wall exhibits a close relationship to the oldest 
fossil. • 

We may now briefly glance at the probable con- 
dition under which the life of this ‘oldest fossil’ 
was carried on. In such a survey, we picture to 
ourselvcjs the bed of the Laurentian ocean occupied ^ 
by vast colonies of the Eozoon- shells, containing i 
— as do the living Foraminilerous shells — the j 
soft living substance, which i;uliat(!d through j 
the shell-apertures in the form of the delicate •' 
threads and j)rocessc3 whereby food - particles 
were seized and drawn into the organism. A 
low form of life this : hovering, as it were, on 
the very twilight of existence, but still exhibiting 
in its own fashion many of the acts wliicli char- 
acterise life of the highest grade. Year by year 
these colonies extended their growth, and as the 
colonies of one generation died ofl', to bo replaced ; 
by others, the shells of the defunct races Avould 
be imbedded in the sca-de])osits, there to become 
the fossils of the future. We can also form some 
idea of the subsequent changes to which these 
old Laurentian rocks were subjected as the ages 
passed ; their structure being altered so that their 
original nature was disguised, and the Eozoon- 
remains also largely transformed in certain locali- 
ties. And Anally, we see the modern disposition 
of this world’s order wrought out in time ; and 
in time we find the discovery of life-traces to 
connect ns once again with the days^ when the 
world was young. 

Such is IK outline sketch of the progress of 
events which geological history is prepared to 
chronicle. It would be idle to speculate^ on the 
probabUitiea of the Laurentian age having har- 
Douxed other forms of life in addition to Eozoon. 
But it ia only &iz to remark that recent research 


supports such a suggestion. Of the soft-hodied 
organisms which may have existed, in the waters 
of these early ages, no traces could be preserved, 
any more than t^c jelly-fishes and floft-animals 
of our own seas can be regarded as destined to 
band down their lineaments to the future of the 
earth— although indeed traces of fossil jclly-fisHeB 
are not unknown to geologists. And in this latter 
view, the Laurentian ocean may possibly have ‘ 
been the scene of a great life-development, which 
must, however, have been of the lowest grades, 
represented typically enough by Eozoon itself. 

The balance of evidence in favour of the truly 
animal nature of Eozoon is thus very a2)parent. 
From every consideration of its structure, from 
the resemblances it presents to existing shell- 
animalcules, as w^ell as from collateral proofs 
drawn from mineralogy itself, there remains little 
doubt that Eozoon really reiJiCisents what its name 
implies — the most ancient record of life which, 
so far as we know, has been preserved in the 
rock-formations of the globe. 

THE FORTUNES OF BEIITRAM OAKLEY. 

CUAPTER XVIII.— TO OBLIGE THE VlR3L 
Six months had come and gone since first Bertram 
Oakley began, with pen and pencil, with rule 
and compasses, to execute the behests, the cheaply 
paid behests, of the great firm of Groby, Sleather, 
and Studge, civil-engineers, of Westminster. 
Fresh, fickle Spring, jocund, short-lived Summer, 
had had their day, and now the trees in park and 
square were •leafless, and it was the blustering 
November wind that raged and raved among the 
sierras of chiinncy-stacks that cut the murky 
skyline to westward, and the chill November raiu 
that beat against the grimy window-glass and the 
tiles tliat were so near. Through the sunny 
summer and the murky autumn that followed, 
Bertram had drudged on, never slackening in his 
careful discharge of such poor duties as were 
intrusted to him ; but he had known, too, the 
damping blight of that discouragement which i& 
inevitable when the best that can be done meets 
with no guerdon of meed, or praise. They were 
hard masters, that highly puffed and much trum- 
peted firm, Groby, Sleather, and Studge— hard 
masters, jealous as Shylock to get tlieir pound of 
llcsh; but coarsely indifferent to the merits, the 
zeal, the powers, of those who did their bidding. 
With the laggards and the skulkers, they were 
excusably severe. Very soon there was a sever- 
ance of the connection between hlessrs Groby, 
Sleather, and Studge and those who shirked their 
work, or who bungled in the tasks confided to 
their care. But if a man did more than his work, 
and put his heart and Ms best energks into its 
fulfilment, then Groby, Sleathci^ vMd Studge 
appeared to regard that mau<as a fool, as a crack- 
brained enthusiast, to be used but not rewarded, 
especially if he w'cre reckoned among the doipised 
class of ‘extras.’ 

Bertram toiled on, unremitting at the call of 
duty, but with only too much leMire to q^end' 
among his beloved books, or in vague speculations 
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concerning a future that, to a practical man of 
the world, wftuld not have seemed overhright. 
He had husbanded his little store, the residue of 
Mr Burbridge’s gift, for a long time, with a resolu- 
tion extraoi^inary in so young a man, left alone 
among the iiinumcrablc temptations of roaring 
London ; but, one by one, the hoarded shillings 
had melted away to r.uthiiigucss. Now, he had 
nothing to depend upon but his irregular and 
stinted Btipend from ^lessrs Groby ; and he was 
very poor. lie had been mindful of his promise 
to good Dr Denham, and had striven to tahe 
some care of the health of which, at Blackston, 
he had come so near to making fatal shipwreck. 
There was a tiny fire glowing in his rusty litllo 
stove, and he had renounced late vigils and mid- 
night study ; but he was growing thin and pale 
for want of sufTicient nourishment, that his rent 
might still bo punctually paid ; and that his 
clothes,, if shabby, might at least he neat. 

Very uneventful, dull, and monotonous had 
Bertram’s life been during aU those monlhs when 
the gay London season, like a firework, was 
spluttering and blazing its brief life away; and 
during those stiller and dustier months when the 
fashionable Ishmaclites of the l^Ietropolis have 
rushed off on the hurrying wings of Steam to 
Highland lieather and continental spas, the blue 
Solent and the bluer Mediterranean, to snowv 
Alps and seaside shingle, as fancy might dictate. 
He had no friends in London. Tlio two articled 
pupils at Oroby’s, who had taken a kindly interest 
in him when they had regarded him as llieir new 
comrade, had habits and grooves of life so utterly 
remote from his, that insensibly the r.crjuaintancc 
had faded away. There could be no companion- 
ship between young gentlemen liberally supplied 
with pocket-money, with London parties to 
frequent, clubs to aspire to, and new interests 
developing every day, and a needy drudge like 
Bertram Oakley. The young man had by no 
means forgotten the daughters of his dead bene- 
factor, but it was seldom, somehow, that he 
ventured to call in Lower Minden Street; and 
the best news he had received of their welfare 
was when, twice or thrice, he had encountered 
Miss Denham on her v/ay back from the house 
of some pupil to whom she gave lessons in 
music. 

Bertram was sitting at his writing-table, drawn 
iqp to the window, ill as the warped old casement 
fitted, and damp and chilly as were the draughts 
that filtered in, to economise the light of the 
November afternoon. He was putting the finish- 
ing touches to his last piece of work for Messrs 
Groby. They had given him a blurred sketch, 
with crabbed marginal notes to eke it out ; and it 
was a clear and careful drawing, accurate in every 
the rainstaking young copyist had 
i^fuly^ar them, ilie care was unremitting, as on 
tbem^day when he had begun this work, thank- 
less and janthiuiked work that kept body and soul 
togeth^, Viore, But the lamp of Hope in 

his bosom wei' bnsniqg very low. Vet he com- 
pleted his .tank hacO^yi almost lovingly, as a 


good workman will, and then tied up his black- 
taped bundle of papers, brushed his hat, and 
donned hia black coat, and, thus accoutred, set , 
forth to walk to his employers* superb oilices. 

That Palace of Industry, which was the sumptu- 
ous hive ill which Messrs Groby, Sleiitlier, and 
Studge made their golden honey, was full of busy 
life as usual. But Bertram, who had now come 
almost to despair of the jiromotion which, so iar 
as he could hear or see, never did fall like manna 
on the head of any member of his own order, the 
extras who were the holots of the place, threaded 
his way through the competing crowds with few 
or none of those glorious if vague and formless 
aspirations for the future which are the heirloom 
of ardent youth. 

Presently he reached Boom E, the principal 
occupant and chief of wliicli, Mr Tomkins, was so 
overwhelmed with business, that Bertram had to 
await his turn. Since he had been, in his humble 
gra<le, a stipendiary of tliis great house of business, 
the only person with whom ho had Innl oflicialiy 
to do was Mr Tomkins. The head-clerk has been 
already described a^ a short-temjiercd man ; but 
if nut very conciliatory in his manners, he was 
not wilfully unkind. That Air Tomkins had some 
excuse for the shortness of his temper, Bertram 
could conjecture. He was himself a flurried, over- 
worked man, always in a hustle, and doing his 
utmost to control and stimulate a roomful of young 
clerks, not all too competent, or perhaps diligent. 
With the partners themselves, Bertram had no 
sort of iutercoLirsc. Had lie seen ohl Sir Joshua 
Groby on llie steps of his Pall Alall club, or 
.stepping into his big carriage, he would not liave 
known 1 . 1111/ And Mr Slcather, wlicn by chance 
he oncouiitcrcd Bertram on the stairs, Iiad either 
forgotten him, or feigned to have done so. Air 
Studge, on siudi occasions, had never pushed 
recognition beyond the shortest of nods or the 
most inarticulate of growls. All Bertram’.s deal- 
ings, then, were with the head-clerk of Boom E 
in ihis great labyrinth of a building. 

Air Tomkins, at last, was for a brief space at 
liberty, aud Bcitrara was beckoned up to his brass- 
railed desk of office. The bundle was undone, 
and the papers and the sketch were scrutinised. 
There was nothing wherewith to find fault — much, 
on the contrary, to call for praise— hut it was tho 
business of poor Air Tomkins, jwho was reported 
among the juniors to have a terrible time of it 
pej '.dically in the private study of his imperious 
au<i outspoken employer Mr Studge, to find fault 
with those under his supervision ; and the very 
highest laudation of whicli he was capable was 
the absence of censure. He was silent, then, as 
he thrust Bertram’s work into a drawer, and 
affixed his signature to the weekly pay-ticket. 
‘That will be all, Mr Oakley,’ ho said, with a 
niovcmciit of his head, which implied that the 
interview was at an end. 

Bertram turned away ; but before he had got 
half-way to the door, Mr Tomkins called mm 
back. ‘ Have you anything particular to do, Mr 
Oakley 7 ’ he asked, in a hurry as usual. ‘ If not, 
could you, to oblige the firm, convey this sealed 
packet to Blackwidl for us 7 It is addressed, you 
see, to Alervyn & Co., the (^eat shipowners— 
Thank you ! ’ he added, as Bertram intimated 
his willingness to undertake the errand. ‘One 
of our messengers— provoking thing— suddenly 
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taken ill, and to fiend it by post would lose time. 
Here *s the money it will cost you to go and return. 
And be good enough, yourself to place the packet 
in Mr Mervyn^a hands.’ 


EARTHQUAKES IN LONDON. 

As from time to time people are interested in 
reading the paiticulars of earLhquakes, which still 
coiiliiiue, and have continued from all ages to 
intimidate mankind and devastate various portions 
of our globe, a brief narration of similar jdiysical 
disturbances, which have in past times alfected 
our own land, may interest many who have never 
cxp(*ricnced the effects of such dire events. 

There is perhaps no species of calamity calcu- 
lated to inspire the mind of man with greater 
terror and confusion than those convulsions of 
nature— no cry more appalling than the cry 
of ‘ Eartlupiake ! * To describe with any pcr.'pi- 
cuity one’s feelings during the actual occurrence 
of such catastrophes, is di Hi cult, as the effects arc 
of so sudden and overwhelming a nature, that 
calmness cannot be obtained ; while the ingenuity 
of man is utterly powerless to deriho a means for 
common safety. Confusion at once assails the 
mind, or, with a reverential del'orencc to the 
irri*sistible forces of Nature thus displayed, the 
victim fearfully awaits fortuitous deliverance. 
Happily, for the inhabit ants of England, such 
visitations to their traiujuil shores are unfrc«pient, 
and ill themselves of little moment. Tlio fol- 
lowing are a li;w of the more remaikable which 
have occurred in LoikIoii. 

TIu*. first notice we have of an cartliquako in 
the Afetropolis is by William of Maliiiesbury, who 
says that m 1101, all England was terrified ‘with 
a h )iiid spoctaede, for all the buildings w'ere 
lifted up and then again settled as before.* Tn 
1133, many houses were overthrown from a similar 
cause, tlames being said on that occasion to have 
issued from rifts in the earth, and to have defied 
all attempts to (pieiich them. A third earthquake, 
this time general throughout the country, took 
place on the Monday in the week before Easter 
in 1165. ITolinsheil, with his accustomed eye to 
prodigies, says it was such an earthquake ‘as the 
like had not been heard of in h]ngland since the 
beginning of the world ; for stones tliat lay couched 
fast in the earth were removed out of their places, 
houses were overthrown, and the great church of 
Lincoln rent from the top downwards.’ The next 
of these mysterious convulsions of Nature con- 
nected with Loudon took place on St Valentine’s 
Eve in 1247, when much property in the Metro- 
polis was damaged. The statements of the old 
writers, from their tendency to magnify ivonders, 
arc not much to he relied upon in matters of this 
kind ; but it lAay be mentioned that they have 
leconled in this connection a very singular pheno- 
menon, namely, that for three nionths before 
the occurrence of the earthquake in 1247, the sea 
ceased to ebb and flow on the English coast, or the 
flow at least was not perceptible. 

These earthquakes were Buccccded, during the 
next three hundred years, by various shocks at 
long intervals, felt generally throughout England ; 
but none of them colls for special notice. But 


with the year 15S0 comnjences a more memorable 
period in the history of Lotulmi eartlKpiakes, j 
Easter Wednesday (April 6) in that year was, for 
the season, a reuyirkably hot day. The air was i 
calm and clear ; not a cloud was to be seen in the 
sky ; indeed, with the exception of the excessive I 
heat— in itself easily accounted for by the weather- 
wiftO — nothing in all nature seemed to presage the 
calamity which was to happen towards nightfa*!!. 
About nine o’clock in the evening, w'hen the 
citizens were for the most part resting after the 
business of the day, or indulging in amusement, 
a violent oscillation of the eiirtli ivas pretty gene- 
rally felt throughout the Metropolis; it lasted 
for about six seconds, anrl was accompanied with 
loud subterranean noises rosemhliiig the rattling 
of artillery. A second shock which followea 
almost immediately after the first, was sufficiently 
powerful to set the groat clock-b»dl at Westminster 
clanging; while at the same time, and for the j 
same reasons, the bells of the various churches also 
gave out a violent and untimely peal, thus adding 
greatly to the general panic. The people rushed 
out of llicir houses in consternation. Those who 
had been enjoying the play believed that the 
theatre ivas hilling, and wdth a unanimous impulse 
irresistibly fled to the doors, ivhero, unfortunately, 
during the confusion aiul anxiety for egress, many 
were seriously injured. The streets were filled 
with an excited and pauic-htrickcu rabble. Whole 
families perambulated the thorough farCvS, loud in 
their hunciila Lions, and anxious in tlieir inquiries ; 
tfor we may reasonably presume that most of the 
inhabitants had never experienced the sensation of 
an earllicpialvc before. From St Paul’s C.^athedral, 
some stones gave way, and with a crash fell upon 
the pavement, but fortunately ivithout injuring 
any one. A coiKsiderablc portion of the Temple 
Church ivas levelleil with the ground ; and in j 
Christ Church, during divine service, two of the | 
worshippers were killed by the falling of a stone 
from the vaiilteil roof. 

For ivceks, the excitement remained unabated, 
as all ivcre in full expectancy of a repetition of 
those sensations which liad so lately terrified them. 
Business transactions were setiously affected, and 
riot ivas of common occurrence in the streets 
during the night -the latter, indeed, being the 
main cause in bringing the magistrates to calmness 
and order, and to the discharge of tlioso duties 
for the protectuui of life and property with which 
they were intrusted. 

At last, ill order to alleviate the prevailing dis- 
tress and ‘ appease the wrath of heaven * — for the 
cause of this disturbance was, as is usual in such 
peculiar cases, attributed to special Divine inter- 
position— the municipal authorities, chiefly through 
the etlbrts of Queeu Elizabeth, caused a form of 
common prayer to be repeated by all householders 
every night before retiring to rest, and every 
morning before commencing the usual business 
of the day. This shock of oartliquake extended 
its disturbaJMces very generally throughout the 
kingdom, especially in the county of Kent and at 
Dover, where a large portion of the clilf was pre- 
cipitated into the sea. 

Again, on the 8tii of September ICflil, at 
day, when all attention was absorbed in business 
and hustle, two distinct undulatory inovements of 
the earth took place, both of which lasted for 
about four second In an instant, and with fear- 
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ful effect, the cry of ‘ Ecirtliqiifike ! * was sounded 
from street to*’ street. Merclianls, at the alarm, 
tUBhed from their stores ; workmen threw down 
their implements and fled to the streets, in 
full expectance of beholding long lines of ruined 
houses ; nothing, however, met their ^ view hut 
a dense agitated crowil. Some frantically con- 
fessed themselves aloud and indulged in various 
acts of devotion ; others eagerly sought for parents, 
children and friends, who were believed to he some- 
where buried under ruins, hut who in reality were 
onl^ lost in tlie promiscuous mob. This intense 
excitement continued till the following morning. 
But bcj’oiul the universal fright, no serious damage 
occurred to cither life or property. In Dover 
Street, liowcvcr, the walla of many of the houses 
were cracked in such a manner as to render them 
unfit for liabitsilion. Here, in ]>aitii'ular, as well 
as throughout the whole of the ‘Dorough,* the 
excitement was greatest. 

The foregoing instances, wliile fairly exomplif}"- 
ing thq. generality of Ijoiulon carllHiunkes, arc 
nevertheless both uninteresting in incident, and 
insignificant in effect, compared with those that 
occurred ki the early part of iToO, a year that 
opened with most unpropitious and uiiscasonalde 
weather, the heat especially being, according to 
Walpole, ‘beyond what was ever known in any 
other country.* It is obvious of course that such 
an unusual circumstance elicited universal dis- 
cussion as to its ominous meaning ; but on the 
8th of February the worst fears were realihcd 
when a slight but very evident shock of the 
earth took place, accompanied, qs was said, 
with a ‘great roaring.* The usual hedl -ringing 
occurred,* and as Timbs states, ‘dogs howleii, 
and fish jumped high out of the water,* while 
the people were drawn together by the lie of 
common calamity. This shock, Ijjwcvcr, was 
but the precursor of a more memorable scries of 
shocks which happened exactly a mouth after- 
wards. On the 8th of March, and during the 
silence of night, or rather of morning between 
one and two o’clock, the earth underwent several 
severe and rapid undulatory movements. The 
“worthy citizens, with the recollection of the pre- 
vious shock still iresh on tlieir minds, were thus 
abruptly roused from their slumbers, and scantily 
attired, rushed into the deserted streets to escape 
what was universally thought to be impending ruin. 
Here once more occurred those scenes which we 
have already described. {Streets which had till 
now been in silence, were resonant with horrid din. 
lIolheTs* swooned, children screamed with terror, 
while the terrors of the night were augmented 
hy the falling of several old houses. Nor was 
this all ; for the panic was greatly aggravated by 
hundreds of religious enthusiasts, who, forming 
into processions, traversed the streets singing 
funeral hymns, and exhorting all to repentance, 
ion of a truth the last day had arrived. 

Walpole wrote concerning this ‘ sliivering-fit 
of the earth,’ as he called it ; an(f the various 
incidents that pose during the panic, he treats 
with great levity and satire. Writing his own 
personal experience, he says : ‘I had been awoke, 
and had scarce dozed again— on a sudden 1 felt xny 
holster lift xnv head. 1 thought somebody was 
getting boia under my bed ; but soon found it was 
a strong eatihquake that lasted nearly half a 
minute^ with Tihiation and great roaring.* 


In a letter to Sir Horace Mann, he commences 
with : 

Portonts and prodigies have grown so frequent, * 

Tliat they have lost their name ; 

and cautions him ‘not to he surprised if, by next I 
post, you hear of a burning mountain springing • 
up in Sinitiificld.* 

For many weeks after the night of March 8th, ; 
a frantic terror continued to possess all classes. 
The management of domestic concerns was neg- 
lecteil, riot ran wild, and as a sequence to all this, 
business enterprise was suspended. The clergy, 
unfortunately, in such an emergency as lliis forgot 
the iriio nature of their vocation, for instead of 
endeavouring to create calmness and order, as 
their duty pointed out, tliey considerably accele- 
rated the (‘onfusion with their terrifying seriaons. 
‘Modern Babylons’ were largely expatiated upon 
from the pulpits, and this it is manifest would 
not have a very pacifying effi‘ct upon the feel- 
ings of the congregations. Bishops Seeker and 
Sherlock, indeed, though wildly hypothetical in 
their assumptions, yet strenuously endeavoured 
to mitigate the unfavourable impressions which 
harassed the public mind. 

Ill the midst of all this tumult, prophets now 
arose, and astrology was for the time revived. 
One prophet in particular — a private in Delawar*8 
Tcgimciit— preilictcd a third cartlujuuke in the 
following month, wliich would swallow up London. 
This knave became notorious. But the most 
amusing and audacious speculation was the case of 
a country ‘quack,* who sold herbal pilU as au 
infallible antidote against mutilation or even 
dcstructiuii by cartliciuake ! After perambulating 
the country with success, he came to London, 
and Actually made a fortune ! Hundreds, in the 
delusive belief tliat they were escaping from the 
internal commotions of the earth, swallowed bis 
vile compounds, only, alas I to suffer internal eom- 
motioTiB in their own organisms. ' Bidiciilous as 
this statement may a])i)ear, it was afterwards cor- 
roborated by Addison in the Tatlcr. 

As the soldier prophet, whom we have just 
mentioned, had foretold a third earthquake to 
happen in the following month (April), an exodus 
now took place. Many of tlie aristocracy, on the 
validity of his prophesying^, lied to the country, 
while those who, from pecuniary hindrances, could 
not indulge in this mode of safety, contented them- 
sel;**3 with remaining out of doors all night, 
H^de Park at this time presented a strange and 
animated appearance ; for there, whole families were 
induced to spend the night; booths were hastily 
erected for supplying refreshments ; while coaches 
were let out for shelter to those who. could afford 
it. The tardy hours of night were chiefly spent 
with the aid of cards and such games as could 
be played with candle-light. As April rapidly 
approached, this temporary insanity among all 
classes increased. Many, however, rejecting pro- 
phecy as absurd, boldly remained at home, and 
enjoyed their domestic comforts ; while the more 
iutefligent, finding it impossible to convince the 
people of ilicir needless apprehensions, turned tho 
whole affair into ridicule ; as, for instance, Dick 
Ijeveson and Mr Rigby, two wags of the period, 
returning from a sujpper— where probably they had 
supped ‘not wisely, but too well*— on the first 
night of Aprih amused themselves on the way' 
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home Ly knocking at several doors and, in a 
watchman^s voice, crying : * Past four o’clock, and 
a drcadl'iil earthquake ! ’ to the no sinali conster- 
nation of the inmates. 

At lost, the authorities of the city were seriously 
alarmed at this exodus, and at once threatened 
to publish ‘an exact list of all the nobility and 
gentry who have left or shall leave this place 
through fear of aiiolher cartluiuake.' This had 
a marked eifcct ; and Walpole advised ‘several 
who were going to spend their next earthquake 
ill the country, to take the bark [pills] for it, as 
tliey were so periodic.’ April passed calmly away 
without the realisation of the dire prognosticalionB ; 
and now, people tired of waiting no doubt, re- 
turned to their homes, and were once more rein- 
stated in their business habits ; while at the voice 
of an indignant jiuhlic, the author of the hoax 
was most properly accommodated with apart- 
ments in a lunatic asylum. 

From that time, the shocks of earthquake that 
have been felt in the Metropolis have been very 
slight, and unattended by any circumstances 
deserving notice. It may be remarked, however, 
as a curious evidence of the intensity and extent 
of the great Lisbon earthquake in 17r>5, that it 
agitated the waters of the three kingdoms, and 
oven affected the fishpond of Peerless Pool, in the 
City lload, London. 
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Tiik foreboding of Mrs lladleigh was completely 
fulfilled ; by the very next night, it vas impossible 
to go a quarter of a mile in any direction, without 
seeing great stariii" bills headed in the boldest | 
figures, ‘ Ti.lOO JIEWARD ;* while u little below, | 
in one single lino of heavy black capitals, were 
the words, ‘Gloiiub Mayors.’ Wliatcver else 
was on the bills was printed in suflioiciitly large 
tj’pe to be easily read by the two or tlircc; idlers 
who were nearly aLvays before lliciu ; but the two 
lines quoted were horrihly prominent, and glared 
cniiiiously at the widow and her daughter, when- 
ever they ventured out. They felt too, that every- 
body knew of their misfortune, find that every- 
body — even strangers who had never been in the 
street before— turned to each other, and spoke 
with a cruel smile as they passed the house where 
George Mayors had lived, the man for whose 
apprehension a reward of a hundred pounds was 
olfered. No doubt, the poor women may have 
been wrong in these suspicious ; but the bringing 
of pain and injury to those who are innocent, yet 
sensitive, is a part of the harm which those who 
do wrong are sure to inflict, beyond what they 
may believe to be the consequences of their 
acts. 

It was a great comfort to Mrs lladleigh to have 
secured so quiet a lodger as Mr 'Willerton ; yet ’ 
there was the imminent danger that her new 
inmate would be shocked at finding himself lodged 
in a house which had acquired such notoriety ; 
that his mind would be jarred every time he 
passed one of those odious bills ; that, in short, 


he would be disgusted at the unlucky bargain he 
had made, and would get free at A sacrifice. But 
what with his being short-.sighted, and what with 
his being hard pf hearing, and what with his 
extremely retiring manners, he seemed to ho 
utterly oblivious to what was going on at his 
very elbow. He was a collector for a City firm, 
as he had told his landlady on tlie day of his 
arrival ; Init he had finished his regular rounds 
for tlie quarter, and now should only have odds 
and ends to attend fo ; so he was in and out 
a dozen limes a day. So ([uiet in his movements 
was he, that he wa-s sometimes in the house when 
lie Avas supposed to be out ; and sometimes out 
when he was Biippo.'.ed to be at home ; but wdth 
all Ibis he was so quiet, and so evidently reluct- 
ant to give the least trouble, that Mrs Sfadleigli 
pronounced him to bo tlie best lodger she bad 
ever had, and often told Ethel that she could 
not he thankful enough for having secured such 
an inmate. 

Only two or three days had passed since the ' 
opening of our story ; the absconding was still a 
new theme, and the reports which always follow 
• such ail event were in full swing. That each wild 
rumour was contradicted directly alter, and its 
]daco sup] died by one of an entirely opposite 
character, never in the least damaged the credit 
of the fresh ones as they arose, Mavors was 
taken ; he had made a desperate resistance, and 
shot one of the oflicers who luul arrested him. 
Ho had surrendered liimscdf, being unable any 
longer to bear the agony of remorse. He had 
C5cai>ed byta desperate leap from the train while 
in custody. Ho hud committed suicide. He 
had gol safely away to Canada, to New York, 
fo Melbourne, to Cape Town— to a host of 
place>. Tiiero was no limit to the rejxirts ; and 
as eacli clerk who heard a new rumour took care 
to tell Mark Larues all about it — his intimacy 
with the lamily being pretty well known— the 
young mull grew tired and a little out of temper 
at hearing tlicsc reports. But on his coining to 
business on a certain morning, not very many 
dtiys alter the disap]^carance of Mavors, rumour 
was rife lliat at Icnglli a clue had been got, and 
that the runaway clerk was likely to he captured 
that very day. 

Ill spite of the multitude of baseless rumours 
to which he had already listened, Barnes was 
impressed by this statement, and feared that there 
was something more substantial in it. He went 
to the private room, to report upon a piece of 
business which he had transacted for the firm on 
Ills way to the office, aud there he found the three 
partners sitting with a stranger. But it was not 
(lifiicult to guess the profession of the fourth, in 
spite of his coloured clothes, for ‘police’ was 
marked in every fraction of his straight, close-cut 
Imir, his whiskers, his square shoulders, even his 
altitude, and his attentive reserved manner. 
Barnes gaue his report of the business he had 
transacted ; and Mr Hoj'bell was niakiiig a 
note of tlie information, when Weedees said, 
addressing the stranger: ‘You think then, ser- 
geant, that by leaving London’ 

‘ Mr Barnes ! ' exclaimed Mr Croullc, with a 
sharpness and loudness which clfcctually cut short 
his partner’s speech. 

‘Yes, sir!’ 
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*You need not wait , If wc have anything 
to say to you,# we will send for you,’ was the 
gracious speech of that worthy, llarnes bowed and 
retired. The junior partner watched until the 
door had .'closed after him, then turning to Mr 
Weekes, said : * You can go on now ; but the less 
that young man knows, tlie better. I never 
trusted him ; and I will take care he knows it 
some day.’ 

Mr Weekes looked gravely through his spec- 
tacles at the speaker, as thgu^h he would remon- 
strate with liim, and cleared his throat, as if about 
to protest against the sentiment ; but if he did 
entertain these intentions, he clianged his mind, 
and resumed his conference with the stranger. 

By that inexplicable lUtering process which 
every one has noticed, but 'whicli no one under- 
stands ; by the hidden channels through which so 
many secrets leak out, another rumour -amc 
during the afternoon to pervade the cr)uniing- 
house, and this did not change. It was whispered 
— ^but who first whirpored it, no one seemed to 
know — that the House had received certain intelli- 
gence of Mavors’s movements ; that he was to 1 
be at Southampton that (hiy, to start by the | 
German liiier for New York ; that a detective 1 
had gone down to arrest him, and that he would ! 
probably be brought up by the fnir o’clock train. • 
That this assertion which circulated in refer- * 
ence to Mr Croulle’a excitement, was correct, was 1 
easily seen ; and Barnes’s heart sunk W'hcn he | 
thought of the poor fugitive, feeble in mind and • 
feeble in body, and lookcil at the hard face of^ 
]\Ir Croullc, or heard him chuckle in conversation j 
wdth the ominous stranger, as ho (ficorted the 
latter through the warehouse. 

Tlie arrival of a telegram at the offices of 
Hoybell, Weekes, and Croiille was a matter of 
hourly occurrence, and very often this was directed 
to an individual member of the firm, so that tlicrc 
was nothing in the slightest degree unusual in 
the appearance of the familiar messenger — hearing 
the eipially familiar brick-col ourc»l envelope — in 
the oliice that afternoon, just before the clerks 
were dismissed ; yet some strange instinct told 
every one of the employes ^dio heard the lad 
inquire for LIr Croulle, that this tfldegram referred 
to the chase after 'Mavors ; and c\ry one knew 
by the same instinct that the capture w*a( missed. 

No announcement of any kind was ; but 
Mr Croulle, who had W'aitcd beyond his time, was 
heard to speak very loudly, directly after the 
telenam had gone in, although his words could ' 
not ne distinguished ; and in a few minutes he 
came out, closing the door after him with a 
tremendous bang ; then striding through the ware- 
house, passed into the street, with an oniiimus 
scowl upon his features. Tlien Mr Hawley/ was 
called in. All the clerks by this time had ,l)een 
dismissed, excepting Barnes and another^ wiio 
were working late. Then Mr Hoybell and !Mr 
Weekes left; the warehouses w'ero closed; the 
night watchman came on duty ; and*the three 
clerks uninterruptedly pursued their monotonous 
work. At eight o’clock they left off, and there ! 
was a ' hurried putting on of greatcoats anti 
Cloves. 

♦I suppose you know, Barnes,’ said Mr Hawley, 
pausing as .he Joeked his own desk, ‘that they 
Lve not caught Uarors to-day ? ’ 
q did ngl^^aiiF iV mtomed tho young man ; 


‘but I thought it very likely, as we had heanl 
nothing of the matter. Yet I have heard only 
the vaguest rumours relative to the business.’ 

‘ That is about all you were likely to hear,’ sai<l 
Mr Hawley ; ‘ and how the oificc has got hold of 
even 80 much, puzzles mo. I don’t wish any great 
harm to Mavors, but at the same time 1 wish they 
eoiild get hold of the papers he took. At first, 
they were wanted to answer one purpose ; now 
they arc essential for another.’ 

‘‘What purposes are they?’ asked the second 
clerk, not uiinaturally\ 

‘The firm’s,’ returned Hawley drily ; ‘and there- 
fore do not concern u.s.— Now, gentlemen, 1 will 
turn down the gas, and say good-evening.’ 

Barnes was glad to find himself outside the 
warehouse, for he had been burning witli 
anxiety to get to Bloomsbury. His knock 
was loo Jamiliar for any of the household to 
mi.stakc it, anil wc may be certain there wa.'» 
one person there who never failed to recognise 
it. She opened the door ; and a single glance at 
her face was enough to tell Barnes that no fresh 
calastroxfiie had befallen, or was even suspected 
llicro. 

‘1 knew you would come io-niglit, kfark/ 
said the girl, in their slow progress to the base- 
ment sitting-room. ‘Although you told iiio you 
would be late at the oHice, I knew you would 
come.’ 

‘ 1 could not help riuniing up, Ethel, to see if 
there was anything fresh about him— 1 felt so 
anxinu*:.’ 

‘No, dear IVfark,’ said the girl, a little more 
dejectedly; ‘tliere is nothing fresh about poor 
uncle, y )t Q single person has called here. — 
Well, mamma, it icuff Mark; 1 told you so.’ 
This was addressed of course to Mrs Hadlcigh, 
who was standing at the table, and arranging a 
ba.'^in, spoon, sugar-bowl, &r. on a small tray. 
Barnes shook hands with the elder lady, aiid 
remarked that she’ was always busy — which 
indeed was pretty nearly correct. 

‘It’s that poor Mr Willcrton’s milk,’ explained 
the good lady. 

‘Milk! Does he drink hot milk for supper?* 
exclaimed Barnes. ‘And why Is he poor Air 
Willcrton?’ 

‘Oh, poor man! he has come in so tired and 
worn-out,’ said Airs Hadleigli ; ‘ ho says he has 
had a most fatiguing and disappointing day. He 
was out before six this morning, and never got 
horn • till pa.5t eight— has but just come in, in 
fact. He never touches anything for his supper 
but a drop of milk ; and 1 often find half of this 
small ba.‘^inful left in the nioniing,’ 

Airs Hadleigli liad much to do, for the singla 
servant was absent on some of the fre((ucnt erranda 
which arose out of the needs of the numerous 
inmates, and at the time when the young man 
rose to depart, she was in some remote corner of 
the lioii.«c. 

‘ tloofl-bye, dear Abirk,’ said Ethel. ‘The time 
will stem so long until we see you again. I wish 
you were coming to-morrow night.’ 

‘ I would come, if it were at all possible,’ re- 
piiid Barnes; ‘but I cannot very well break my 
appointment. It is with Tom Hardy, my oldest 
friend.’ 

‘ Oh, do not think of breaking it for my sake 
exclaimed Ethel ; ’ 1 would not ask it. 1 only 
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thounlit at the moment how lon^ 1 Bhouhl be ununLural bulief for one who had been sonio 
witliout seeing you, and you are tlie only one twenty minutes in waiting, 
wliose coming we do not dread. Your appoint- WJiere on earth could Tom be f Surely Mark 
* inent is not near Jierc, I suppose ? If so, you could not have mistaken the gate ! It was irnpos- 

might meet Mr Hardy’ sible, ho knew, isevertheless, he had the note 

‘No. I have to be at the Primrose Hill gate making the appointment in liis pocket, and he 
of Itegent’s Park at eight o’clock to-morrow night,* crossed to the nearest gaslight to make sure* As 
said ilariics ; ‘ and he will be sure to come, he did so, he thought he heard footsteps following 

as he* A siuhlcn start and change of colour his own. Surely Tom was never coming in H^/Lt 

ill Ethel’s face checked him, and looking round, he direction. He stopped to listen. The footsteps, if 

saw that Mr Willcrton had eutercil the room. The such there had been, stopped also ; at any rate, all 
latter gentleman, in his list slijipers, bad entered was silent. He went oif ; and he could again Lave 
so noiselessly, that Barnes was startled to find him sworn that a tread, sounding like an echo, was 

close to his elbow. behind him. Again he paused, and again all was 

‘ I beg your jiardon. Miss Iladlcigb,’ he said, silent. Vexed with bimself for indulging such 
and bowed to Barnes. ‘ T apologise for troubling fancie?;, lie took out the letter. Tlicre was no 

you; but could you oblige me with a biscuit ot ‘j mistake; Toni wa-s in fault. He resolved to wait 

any kind? 1 did not like to ring for so trifling ^ until the half-hour, and if Tom had not appeared 
a matter.’ j by that time, he would go home. 

The biscuit was speedily found, with an assiir- 1 So he returned to his former post, still per- 
ance that the reipiest was no tronhle at all, of siiading hini'^clf that he could hear footsteps ; and 
wliioh s])eeck it seemed highly probable that bad he been inclined to yield to his previous 
^Ir Wille.rton did not catch one single Avord, illusion, he could have fancied that thjj figure 
he stared so painfully, with so stupidly helpless was once more under the tree. Tlic half-hour 
a look, while it was being delivered, fimuc- came, but not Tom ; and Barnes, feeling that he 
diaielv al'lerwards, Barnes leit, the la^t remark of ^ had tlone quite enough in the way of* duty and 
Airs ifadleigli — who having dc'^ceiidi'd, had been j friendshij>, hurric>l off to the York and Alhamj, 
told of the above incident— being to the ellorl, ; a tavern at some little distance, whence ran a line 
that poor Air Willeiloii was so afraid of giving ' of omnibuses to his own neighbourhood, and by 
iruubh*, and what a pity it was he was such an ■ which lino indeed lie had arrivcl. He was not 
invalid. ! frorry to have the chance of obtaining a glass of 

Tlie eiiMiiiig day at Ifoyboll, Wcekes, and something Avariii, nor to ensconce himself in the 
Croulle’s was not markoil by any sjiccial incident: warmest corner of the omnibus. The driver had 
tile junior jiariner Avas in a particularly bad ; fakeii his scat, the conductor had mounted behind, 
temper; and Air JhiAvlcy AVeiit so far, on coming ' and after hisglinal hail to all intending passengers, 
from the priA'ate room, as to iisc a very strong li.id uttered ‘All right, Bill !’ and the Arst jerk AA'as 
adjective an hen he expressed a AVi*h that the : felt, as a ])a&^cngtT came hiiXTying up. ‘Hold 
missing pajuirs Avould turn up, so ihat a man ' hard, Bill !’ cried the conduclur. Bill held hard, 
might get a civil AA'ord now and then. Barnes left | and the jiassciigcr gol in. As the Avliole length of 
this evening with the other clerks; and after a ! the vehicle, Avhich Avas nearly full, sejiarjited the 
hurried visit to his lodgings in (iNvilt Stivet, he set ' new-comer from Alark, and as the latter took no 
out to keep his appointment Avitli his old friend, 1 interest in his arrival, he merely noticed that ho 
Avlio, being a member of some gymnastic club, Avas a big man, Avitli a largo rug Avrapped round 
bad received fioiii Alark a promise, now of long j Ids slionblers, and that he luul a buahy beard and 
standing, to accompany liiiii to a grand display ; . Avbiskers. 

and Brimrose Hill Hate Avas uboiit inidAvay j After a pretty long ride, on the omnibus pulling 
between their respective homes, up to allow a passenger to alight, Alark said, as is 

It AN as dark oiioiigli and cold enough to cause | usual in such cases, ‘ClAvilt JStrect for mo.’ Tho 
Barnes to hope that his friend Tom Avould be | conductor nodded ; and in four or IIa'c minutca^ 
punctual, for there was a cutting cast Avind ; and j pulled up at the street indicated, and Alark got 
although it Avas not exactly a Avot niglit, tliere AA'as out, Ilis residence Avas situated about balf-Avay 
borne every now and then, on the gusts of Aviiid, | ilowii the street ; and the night being cold, Alark 
small rain or sleet, Avhich it was miserable to face. | hmried on. As he stood at his door, just about 
Alark Avas to his time ; for liret one, then another ' to lurn his key, he saAV a man passing on the other 
church clock lolled eight, amimite or tAvo alter bis , side of the Avay ; and although it Avas someAvhat 
arrival at the tryst. Tom had not yet arrived ; darker than usual just there, he was confident it 
and one or t\\’o solitary ]iassenger3 Avhom Barnes AA’as the passenger Avho Avoro tho raihvay rug, and 
first heard tramping in the darkness, and then Avho bad been the last arriwil prior to tho starting 
saAV go spectrally i>ast, only excited false liojies, of the omnibus. 

for Tom Avas not one of them. ‘And Avliat if it is?* muttered Alark, as lie 

Once he thought he saw him standing under a entered. ‘ Why should I trouble myself about 
I tree hard by ; and in spite of bis staring fixedly in such trilling Ihiiigs ? I suppose I am morbidly 
the direction, the impression reiniiiiied that there nervous thryiigli recent events.* He entereil ; and 
was really a man standing in the deep shade. So found a telegram Availing for him, deliveivii-- as 
strong did this feeling grow at last, that ho went he hc.ard from his laiullady“*“live minutes after he 
towards tho spot, having to take a somewhat had left. It was l^oiu his friend Tom, cxjilainiiig 
circuitous route, on account of some intervening that, being detained on business, ho should not. 
railings. There Avas no one there, ami he Biniled be able to keep tho appointment. This avus not 
I at his own nervousness. Presently the chimes altogether pleasant for Alark, after he had got 
j went tho quarter. Tlio night seemed to grow thoroughly chilled and miserable during bis long 
I colder and more impleosaiit, which was a not Avait ; but tliere was no help for it. It was too late 
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now to think of going to Bloomsbury, where, as he 
grumblingly Kjflected, life might have passed all 
the evening ; so denouncing tlie telegraph system, 
his friend Tom, and cveiy one else at all respons- 
ible for his disappoiutiucut, Tdark very wisely 
went to bed. 

SOMETHING ABOUT EXAMINATIONS. 

In these days, when something like a mania 
for public cxanii nation seems to exist, it is by 
no means an unprolilable or uninteresting task 
to inquire into the value of cxaniinations as a 
test of knowledge. Many people arc under the 
impression that if a person is succcsslul at an 
examination— whether such be easy or dillicult 
— that person is possessed of great talents. Now, 
no greater blunder could well bo made than to 
suppose, that because a man may ‘ scrape through ' 
an examination, he is nece.<saiily endowed with 
extraordinary abilities, or even to imagine that 
he must* possess, at anyratc, the usual amount of 
intelligence ; for in many cases, a student who is 
badly taugi^t, and whose knowledge is in no way 
equal to the requirements of the examination, 
passes ; while one who has been well trained, and 
who knows well the subjects on which he has to 
bo examined, fails. Many exam 2 )lcs of failure 
under such circumstances could be adduced ; but 
one will suffice. 

Not long since, the writer of this had occasion 
to examine some students, previous to their pre- 
senting themselves before a Board ol' Examiners 
in London. One of them, a most intelligent and 
painstaking young man, was exceedingly well 
read in tlie subjects of examination, and 1 Jiad 
no fear of bis passing with credit. But, such is 
the strangeness of fortune, he failed. On the con- 
trary, the one of those students concerning w'hose 
chance of passing there was the greatest doubt, 
both on account of the slipshod manner in which 
he wrote down the answers to the questions put 
to him, and on account of his lack of intelligeuce, 
got through successfully. 

In order to explain how such a thing could 
occur, it will be necessary to make a few observa- i 
lions on the causes of failure at an examination. ’ 
There are four chief causes : 1. A loose method | 
of acquiring knowledge. 2. A Avant of self-con- 1 
fidence. 3. The inabihty of candidates to express 
tiieir thoughts properly in writing. 4. The 
involved and ambiguous phraseology frequently 
used by pedantic examiners. 

Now with regard to the first cause. Many 
students, owing to pecuniary circumstances, arc 
precluded from availing themselves of the educa- 
tional advantages olFered by the numerous colleges 
that now adapt their curricula to the special 
WiUits of students, or indeed from receiving 
tuition from a duly qualified teacher; and thus, 
havi^ to study alone and without help, they | 
gmm Uindly along, 'learning something here^ 
and thurs, much of which may be required for | 
this speoiat examination at which they intend 
to preset' ihemBelves^ but the greater part of 
which nii^ he of no use whatever. In this way, 
.nevertheless, liuqr 2 nay pick up a great amount 
of knowle<^'| hill this knowledge, although 
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useful^ of itself, may yet he gathered to the 
exclusion of those very subjects on which the 
examiners lay the greatest stress. Again, a man 
Avho, from the peculiar formation of his mind, 
often finds it impossible to make a superficial 
study of a subject, will expend much toil in 
laboriously committing to memory much that 
will bo useless for cxaniinational purpose ; while, 
on the other hand, he neglects the study of 
things that are absolutely essential for such 
purpose. This loose manner of study is pro- 
bably the most frequent cause of failure. 

Another cause, though not so important as iho 
one just mentioned, is a want of sell-confidencc. 
■Vfost students, on first presoiiliiig themselves for 
examination, feel a sort of indefinable dread lest, 
in spite of the efibrts they have conscientiously 
made to acquire a knowledge of the subjects of 
examination, they should fail to ol)tain the 
examiners’ approval of their Avork ; and this 
feeling acting on tlieir nerves, Avdiicli have already 
been overtaxed by sci'cre study, ])roduce3 a state 
of tension and anxiety Avhicli often results in 
their being unable to do justice to theniselves 
at the critical moment Now, I Avoiild not 
counstd a candidate to enter an examination- 
room with an oA’crweening confidence in liis OAvn 
poAvers ; but if a man Avorks properly and Avitb 
an anxious desire to obtain a knowledge of tlio 
subjects he is to be examined in, it is of the 
utmost importance that he should endeavour to 
throw aside those feelings of timidity which are 
BO natural to youth, and that he should place 
a steady faith in his own mental strength. 
‘Faith,* says the poet, ‘shineth as a morning 
star ;* ■ uu lie might huA’c added that Avithout 
this, the sky of our life Avould indeed be gloomy 
and lustreless. 

The third great cause of failuro is the inability 
of students accurately to express their thoughts, in 
Avritiiig, This fault on tlie part of students is 
mainly due to Want of piactipo in Avhat is 
technically called ‘paper-work,* and arises from 
a bad system of teaching. Fur instance, a 
student, after having learned the lesson set liiiii 
by his teacher, is questioned upon it or.illy ; he 
answers the Cjuestioiis correctly ami mechanically, 
and no more is required of him. TJius his memory 
alone is cultivated. But in exami nations, the ques- 
tions are put not only Avith a vicAV of testing 
the , memory, but of exercising in some degree 
the reasoning faculties; and Avlion a student, 
ta''’.jlit in the manner aboA'O described, attempts 
to answer the questions given at an examination, 
he is unable, from AA'ant of practice in using bis 
reasoning poivcrs, to render his meaning clear, 
and so writes dowm a lot of unnecessary and very 
often absurd details. Hence his failure. 

Now, with reference to cause four— namely, the 
involved and ambiguous phraseology frequently 
used by pedantic examiners. If a number of 
cxaiuinatiou papers— no matter on what special 
subject— set at various examinations iliroughoat 
the country, be carnally gone over, it Avill be seen 
that many of the questions— indeed 1 might have 
said the half of them — are couched iu such equiv- 
ocal language, that it is difficult even for teachers, 
accustomed as they are to the phraseology of 
examiners, clearly to undisrstand tlicir meaning. 
'Wliat, then, can be expected from vouug students ? 
Of course it would be impossible aud, even if 
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S ossiblc, undesirable that there should bo one better guarantee of culture than any examination, 
cad’level of unilbmity in the language used by however stringent.* * « 

examiners ; but it is necessary, os far as such a I do not go quite so far as the writer of this 
thing can bo, that the questions at examinations extract in believing that a well-arranged curri- 
sliould be set iu the plainest English, and that ! culuni, without the stimulus of an examination, 
they should not, from any ambiguity in the word- ! would be a better guarantee of culture ; but I 
ing, be liable to misconstruction. 1 have hitherto ■ am fully persuaded that something can — and if 
conliued my remarks exclusively to examinations examinations are to continue to maintain the 
in which written and not oral questions are put position they already hold in the educutiofial 
In reference to oral examinations, it is only neces- world — something must be done to make them 
sary to say that, like tlie system of bad teaching fitter tests of knowledge than they arc at 
to which I have referred, they merely tend to present 

strengthen the faculty of memory, and this to the ^ 

detriment and injury of tlie higher iulcUectuol DAinV£E.SIl-A TALE OF TUNIS 

faculties. 


liaving now briefly explained some of the j Towauds the beginning of July 1876, a gentle- 
causes of failure, I will say a few words on the I man, elegantly but ratlicr showily dressed, pre- 
manner in which examinations arc conducted, j sented himself at the London oliices of Alessrs 
In many examinations, the real requirements | Stoneman and Loader, and requested to see one of 
ditfer materially from the curriculum or form 1 the partners. Upon being shown into the private 
setting forth the subjects necessary to be learned 1 room, he stated, that knowing them to be the 
for such examinations ; for in many of them, in ; largest mine-owners in Englanil, he had come to 
order to obtain a ‘pass* it is necessary to get! offer them the concession of a lead minv abroad, 
only fifty per cent, of marks; while in most of, He then submitted a few samples of ore, and a 
them seventy- live per cent.—whicli is generally | document written in Arabic characters, wdiich he 
considered high -is required for this purpose ; said emanated from the Tunisian government, and 
which means that if a student answers oue-half j granted him the exclusive right to extract and 
or, iu the latter case, thrce-fourllis of the ques- 1 export ore from the mines situated near Tabarca 
tions correctly, ho pa-'Ses. Now, tliis is a most on the western frontier of the Tunisian Regency, 
injurious system, tending, as it nnist do, to lead \ This document he supplemented by sketches and 
to a method of craiuniiiig, and is tliiis destructive plans of the mine, estimates of working expenses, 
of the very purpose of examination ; for the pur- j cost of carriage to the sea, &c. Messrs Stoneman 

S ose of examining is to find out whether a candi- !^nd Loader having already several enterprises of 
ato possesses a certain amount of knowledge or ' the same kind on hand, were not at first very 
not, and certainly this is not the way in which : anxious to •entertain this proposal ; but their 
to asrcrtiUii a can(lidate*3 fitness in^that respect. | visitor insisted so much, that they consented at 
A WTitcr iu the JUncyclopmUa Lritamica makes j last to examine into the artair and give him an 
some very pertinent remarks on tliis subject. ; answer in a few days. Their first step w’as to 
‘Examination papers,* he says, ‘w'hich are so | have the samples analysed and the Arabic deed 
meagre that the pupil finds no call on him for I translated. Tlic assay showed an imusiial richness 
iiitolligcnce, or in which he can pass by doing \ of metal. The deed was in due form, and really 
a very Binall portion of the paper, Lave a most granted the concession stated, 
injmious cil'cet. They give tlie pupil a low view j The second interview seemed therefore likely 
of knowledge, and cripjde the teacher, because i to lead to busines.'?. But being practical men, they 
the pupil is contident of passing with what he | were astonislicd at the low price named by the 
thiuks he can learn in a week or two before the j seller, and st ill more by his eagerness to conclude, 
examination.* It is this system which induces | and his anxiety for rompk-tc secrecy. City men 
students to waste their time in reading in such are naturally cautious, and Avheii once^ their 
a manner as to forget all they have learned as soon suspicions are awakened, it is not easy to allay 
as the ordeal of examination is past ; and for this them. The conduct of their unknown visitor 
reason, examinations are said by some educa- making Messrs Stoneman and Loader suspect that 
tionists to be detrimental to a proper mode of something was being kept back, they felt that, 
education. before comnletiiig the purchase, it w^as necessary 

I have thus endeavoured to explain how it is to get fiirtlier iiiforinatioii, but without exciting 
possible for a man to fail in an examination, and the suspicious of the seller. The points on which 
yet possess more real knowledge than another they felt the strongest doubt were, first the 
man who passes. But to strcnglhon the position genuineness of the samples— their ricliuoss itself 
I have taken up, I will quote aii extract from an creating a fear — and next the vaunted facilities of 
article in the Lancet of September lltli of last extraction and transport; His assertions as to 
year. The article from which this quotation is cheap labour and good roads, suggested the follow- 
taken is an address to studcilts about to enter ing question: If the mine really coulainod an 
the medical profession : ‘Knowledge, it is alleged, inexhaustible supply of very rich lead ore— if the 
is the only condition of fitness, and examinations working expenses were so very limited— if it w^, 
are the best and surest means of ascertaining in short, such an exceptionally advantageous allair, 


It is, however, a fair subject of debate, whetner must evidently be some drawback ; but failing to 
this confidence in the efficacy of examinations is elicit from him any further information on the 
not misplaced, and whether a well-arranged curri- subject, they determined to keep the anair in 
culum, properly carried out, is not, after all, a suspense, to postpone from day to Jay any definite 
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answer, and in the meantime to despatch one of heard, did not frighten Edward ; hut they im- 
their trusted ai^sistauts t6 examine tlic mine and pelled liim to take such precautions as tlieir 
report upon it. time and opportunity afforded. At length, having 

^or this purpose they selected Walter Burnett, supplied tlieraselves with good breech-loading 
wliose intimate knowlcMlge of theoretical and prac- ritles and revolvers, they started, accompanied 
tical metallurgy would "enable him to appreciate by a small escort of native workmen drafted 
correctly the intrinsic value of the mine, and who, from the copper iniiio. Their horses being used 
fts the only nephew of the junior partner, possessed to the torrid heat, and their followers, on whom 
the full confidence of the finu. But, as he was devolved the duties of camping out, being all 
totally unacquainted with the country, its Ian- accustomed to the work, they made good and 
guage, its customs; and as, moreover, bo bad never rapid progress, notwitlistanding the inherent difU- 
bacl a practical experience *of mining- works, they cultics of an African expedition in July. By 
decided upon sending along with him Edward the end of the second day they had reached tlie 
Granville, who was now managing on their behalf frontier, or rather the last village garrisoned by 
a largo copper mine near Bona. Having lived Fiencli troops. 1 Fore the same tale was told as to 
several years in Algeria, and acted there for tlicm tlie ferocity and utter degra<latioii of the Bedoniii 
{IS overseer, foreman, and lately as general man- tribes into whoso caiiiiiiiig-grounds they were 
ager, the latter was eminently fitted to examine going to venture. Possessed, no one knows from 
the undertaking from an engineer’s point of view, where, of a few long-barrelled Hint guns, these 
This arrangement had also anollicr important Tabarca Bedouins bad dared several times to 
advantage. Burnett and Granville liad been attack the French garri-Jon ; and although soMiers 
friends since childhood, educated at the same well armed and victualled, in a lortilied village, 
school; Aho intimacy that had sjirung up there could afford to despise such assailants, the iilea 
had never been broken, i.cvcr been diminished ; of bearding them in their own den was strongly 
and although Burnett’s parents were rich, whilst deprecated by all the ollicers present. But duty, 
Granville’s Inothcr, an olliccr’s widow, had a hard like necessity, knows no law ; and after a night’s 
struggle to maintain the outward appearances of rest, our friends contiiiucil their onward march, 
gentility, yet the friendship of the two young men riding for two days through an uiiinhabited 
had continued unbroken. 'When, therefore, Bur- country, sometimes wooded, but gcucrally barren 
nett entered the offices of Stoncmau and Loader, and sandy, and at last reached the so-called village 
at his uncle’s special request, Granville was also of Tabarca. 

engaged, and for some time the intimacy of the Tired, dust}", and llioronghly exhausted, Burnett 
two youths grew, it possible, even closer. * It was^ and Granville were henrtily glad to have reaclicd 
also said that 'Walter was not the only member of their goal, although the aspect of tlio village itself 
the Burnett family who cn jo 3 'ed Granville’s visits, was as cheerless as could be. Unable to build 
hut that his sister, Miss Julia, appeared always even a mud dwelling, the natives of Tabarca had 
more cheerful and lively when Jildward was there, continued, perhaps for centuries, to live amongst 
However, upon the death of old ]Mr3 Granville the tottering and crumbling ruins of some Bomiui 
a year or two afterwards, and the consequent walls. Burrowing under the fallen brickwork, 
expiration of the small j)ension she had received, availing themselves of every nook or corner, they 
Edw'ard was glad to aecejit a post abroad that was clung to theso jemains without attempting to 
kindly offered liim by the firm. repair them, or even ti> kcej> llfem from fiuthcr 

Altogether, it was clear that the firm could not decay. Here and ihore couM be seen a vaulted 
have chosen two men better adapted to the •work roof ; hut as a rule, a few hnuiclies of trees tlirowm 
required, or on whose cordial co-operation it could across the tops of the walls formed the only pro- 

rely more securely. Elated at the idea of meeting tection they had against the torrid heal of the sun 

again the friend he had not seen for three years, or the torrential r.iin. 

Walter eagerly accepted ; and iu a few hours he Avoiding the village, the little caravan erected 

had received his complete instructions, and was its tents on a niouiid a short distance off, and 
ready to start. From Lcndcn vid Paris aud Mar- began to prepare for the night. The usual routine 
seillcs to Bona is only a five days* journey ; and w'os gone tlirougli ; the horses ivere secured, the 
Burnett, knowing how precious time w^as, arrived J’‘ggaKC heaped up in the centre between the fire 
in Bona and met his friend before any letter had and the small caiiud-liair tent which formed the 
reached him, or before the latter knew anything headquarters. AVhilst lounging among the attend- 
abont the proposed journey. ants and superintending their work, Granville 

Brimful of joy, and proud of the responsible studied closely the huliaviour of the natives, lie 
mission with which he had been intrusted, Walter certainly did nut expect from them any hospi- 
could not or would not sec any drawback to his tality ; but lie was too thoroughly acquainted with 
dream of happiness. On the contrary, Granville, Arab iiianmus not to detect at once some trilling 
after the first surprise was over, bethought him of synqitoins connrming and intensifying his previous 
the dangers of their expedition. Tabarca, though misgivings. >Squatted on the earth around the 
niiknown in Europe, was considered in Algeria as camp, but at a safe distance from it, lie could 
one of the wildest and most dangerous spots on sec a hundred or a hundred and fifty natives, 
the Kor& African coast Ensconced amongst all armed, all motionless, and for the most part 
barren mountains^ midway between the Desert and silent Except these, not a soul was to be seen, not 
the .iiea, its inhabitants were said to be as bar- a sound cuufd be heard. No children at play, no 
barons and unciyilxsed as any tribe of Australian women at work, no sign of life, nothing but those 
aborigines $ whilst they were also reported to be motionless w^atebers. Twilight iu Africa is always 
ferocious, UoCHi^^yi ^nd blindly hostile to any short, and almost immodiatcly after sunset, the 
stranger who happen to set foot on their camp was enveloped in gloom ; but he could still 

leriitozy, which he had often see the white garments of the natives ns they 
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continued to squat round the camp. Although this 
persistent watching might be prompted by pure 
curiosity, yet reinembering the well-known lana- 
ticisin of these Bedouins, and the warnings of the 
l^'rcnch olTiccrs, and noticing also that the natives 
had studiously avoided any irioudly contact with 
the Arabs of the escort, (Iranville could not help 
feeling a certain iincapincss, which he guardedly 
communicated to his friend. To provide against 
the possible dangers of a night attack, it ^vas agreed 
that besides the usual sentries, they shouhl, in 
turns, keep watch during the whole night. They 
had scarcely liiiislicd their evening meal, and were 
enjoying their pipes, wlicn a stir occurred in a 
remote part of the camp. Instinctively they 
seized their revolver.^, and eagerly looked towards 
the spot whence the noise, came ; when out of the 
gloom into the ruddy light of the lire a strange 
apparition advanced towards them. It was an old 
man, rpiitc lient with years, with unkempt beard, 
and head bare, with only the remains of a European 
sack ginled round liis loins, and a long tliin white 
maiil'le. round his shoulder.^. IJe was leaning on 
a rugged staff, and walking slowly towards them. 
Tlie Arabs of the escort, bowing and prostrating 
tbemselvcs before this weird aj)paritioii, saliitf‘d 
it by the name of III Darweesli (that is, the mad- 
man). 

It is known that Arabs have a superstitious 
dread of this clan's of sulferers, and coii>ider them 
as beings in direct coiiimiinication witli the sjurit 
W'oiid. Every darweesh, tlierclbre, is in tlieir eyes 
a prophet ; to be touched by whom is a bles-jiug, 
and to hurt whom is a ino^t grievous sin. 

No doubt could possibly exi>t as to the insanity 
of tiio intruder. Il'.s eyes, as they gleamed 
through the matted lock.s of his hair, weic wild 
enough to dispel such doubt, if it had e.’iistcd. 
Approaching, ho seated liiimself in the best place, 
close to the fire, and in the centre of the circle, 
and without waiting for an invitation, helped hiin- 
self to the remains of the travellers’ meal, which 
he rapidly disposed of in an eager and hungry 
mariner. Scarcely deigning even then to notice 
those around him, he curled himself on one of the 
woollen rugs lying on the ground ; and singing 
softly some dirge-like meaningless words, was soon 
fast asleep. 

Walter Burnett had gazed with the greatest 
astonishment upon this strange scene. Ho w'as at 
first tempted to restrain the trespasser, to resent 
this unwarranted familiarity ; but Edward stopped 
him, and quickly explained the real state of the 
case. As he lay there asleep, his wan fiicc, gray 
hair, and gaunt limbs, fiuiilly lighted up by 
the glow of the fire, the darweesh might have 
been taken as the prototype of Sliakspearc’s 
Caliban. Long years of exposure to all weathers, 
of solitary, aimless wandenngs in the woods or 
upon the scorching plains, dirt, want, and mad- 
ness^ all had combined to give a peculiarly brutal 
expression to the face of the wretched creature. 
After gazing awhile upon this piteous object, 
remembering the work that had to be done on 
the morrow, our two friends placed the night 
sentries, and retired to rest 

No disturbance took place daring the night At 
daybreak, when the camp resumed its active 
appearance, the darweesh had disappeared, no 
one knew whither or when ; but as all nad plenty 
to do^tools to be unpacked and instruments to 


be prepared — very little .attention was paid to the 
fact Bight in front of them, and only at a short 
distance was the dark, rugged, barren mountain 
they bad come &om so far to examine. Guided 
by the minierous heaps of scoria) which dotted 
its sides, and indicated where formerly ore had 
been found and rudely smelted, they had no 
difficulty in tracing the remains of the ancient - 
probably Bomaii— works. Armed with their rules 
and revolvers, and taking with them only a few 
tools to detach, and » bag to carry sonic samples 
of the ore, togulher with a limited quantity of 
provisions, Walter and Eilward proceeded alone 
up the moiiiilain-side, leaving their followers to 
attend to the camp duties. 

Numerous galleries and adits were still to be 
seen ; and although now neglected and half- 
ruined, they plainly showed that ore must have 
once been found there in large quantities, and 

• that more was probably still left. Eoilowing 
I carefully one of the largest entrances near the top, 

; the one which by the l.irger heap of di*bris at its 
' entrance Rccmcd to liave been the most important, 

they could see i>lainly numerous traces of mineral 
Ion the sides and on the roof; but, the former 
I miners had worked so well, that the vein itself had 
been completely exhausted. It was therefore evi- 
dent that to get trustworthy samples and to Judge 
the real value of the ore, it would be necessary to 
1 reach the farthest extremity. Progressing slowly 
! over the uneven and dark path, they bad reached 
! a cerlaiu di-^tance, wlien they thought they heard 
noise as of firing from the direction of their 
I camp, lic^iirning hastily to the entrance, they 
I saw at a glance the most alarming sight. Taking 
i aclvantage of the absence of the Eiiroj>cau leaders, 

1 the Bedouins had attacked tlie camp, massacred 
; or put to flight the escort, killed the horses, 

! pulled down tlie tents, and were now pillaging 
I ihc luggage. From where they stood, they could 

• not di.slingiiish every detail ; but they saw too 
])lainly the corpses of some of their followers, and 
the mad, disorderly crowd of Tabarqwcen.s tearing, 
burning, and ilestroying every article they did 
not know how to use. How this had occurred, it 
W’as iinj)ossible to say. Was it caused by an 
accidental affray, or W£W it the result of a jire- 
ineditatcd plan 5 

Neither could toll. Whatever the cause.««, the 
cITects were but too evident ; and whilst the two 
friends were looking, awe-struck, at this dismal 
scene, the wild shouts of the Arabs, as soon as they 
perceived them, left no doubt as to their inten- 
tions. Bushing madly up the hillside, bring 
wildly their long carabines, their white cloaks 
fluttering like wings behind them, the Arabs 
were inciting each other by their harsh horrid 
shouts to make a savage onslaught upon tho 
two Englishmen, whose position was now truly 
desperate. Separated by many miles of unin- 
habited deserts from every po.ssiblc help, alone, 
their escort murdered or dispersed, without 
victuals or water, and with only a few rounds 
of ammunition in their - waist-belts, they could 
scarcely hope to escape. But proinpted by the 
instinct of sclf-prcservntion, they silently detei^ 
mined to sell their lives as dearly as possible ; and 
crouching behind the heap of scoria?, so as to 
afford as little mark as possible to an enemy, and 
at the same time to have good rest for their rifles, 
they carefully covered the two foremost leauezsi 
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and waited. When their assailants had got within 
easy range, they fired, and the two fell together. 
This, however, instead of discouraging the Arabs, 
seemed only to infuse fresh pnergy into their 
assaults. Unacquainted with breech-loaders, they 
hoped to be a))le to close upon the youths 
bmore lliey had time to reload ; but this hope 
was quickly desitroyed. The first discharge was 
rapidly followed hy a second, and a third, and a 
fourth, until at last, luiublo to understand the 
unwonted phcnonienon, the Arabs took fright, 
ani retreated rapidly and disorderly down , the 
mountain-side. 

Although the defenders had thus successfully 
repulsed this attack, their position -was not sen- 
sibly improved, as their stock of aminiiuition was 
but small ; and it was evident that the Arabs, 
even if they had definitively abandoned the idea 
of an assault, were still bent upon maintaining a 
strict siege, the end of which could not be cither 
doubtful or distant. Cooped up in the ruins of 
an old gallcTy, without food and water, the 
two young fellows could not expect to hold out 
very long. They were at finst ]ietrificd by the 
suddenness and the extent of their disaster. To 
be starved 'to death hy a horde of savage^, or to 
fall into their hands and be tortured with all the 
barbarity that Arab hostility and cruelty could 
devise, were not pleasant alternatives. It was not 
alone that they were afraid of death ; but the j 
thought of the hope deferred, the angiii.Ali, the i 
despair that must necessarily be caused to their 
friends by their disappearance, almost overcame 
them. 

Struggling, however, to repress the feelings that 
each could plainly read in the other’s eyes, they 
silently shook hands, and crouching behind the 
natural breastwork of scoria?, gazed long and stead- 
fastly at their enemies below. Now and then they 
could see a white burnous fluttering in the suii as 
its Avearer crossed rapidly from one shelter to 
another ; now and then an Arab would deliberately 
stand up and look defiantly at them, or even fire 
his lon^ gun in the direction of the cave ; but the 
stock ot ammunition of the besieged was so low 
that they were forced to reserve it in case of 
another assault. The ^abs, on the contrary, 
seemed to have a superabundance of gunpowder, 
and ivcre continually firing random shots when- 
ever they thought they could obtain a glimpse of 
one of the Europeans. 

This one-sided warfare lasted throughout the 
day. The position occupied by Edward and 
Walter being near the summit, could only be 
attacked from below; and their warm reception 
of the first assault had evidently deterred their 
opponents from renewing the experiment. Night 
came at last after the weary hours of watching ; but 
it afforded no relief— they dared not move outside 
the gallery, since, through the clear transparent 
atmosphere, the piercing eyes of the besiegers noted 
i^r every movement; and because it was pio- 
hablo that nnder the cover of darkness” the Arabs 
would try to approach unperceived. Besides, 
Oranvflle wdl knew that Arabs, as a rule, ore 
more daong and desperate* in the gloom of night 
or just Worn teeok of day. Whilst, therefore, he 
tried to get a Uw hours’ rest during the first half 
of the kq^t watch. No attack was 

made that when the sun appeared, 

its hriUiani every stone and 


tree on the mountain and in the valley below, 
the Arabs were seen still watching below. The 
provisions of our friends were now completely 
exhausted, and, what was even worse in that 
climate, they had not even a drop of water. Tho 
only liquid they possessed wiis a small quantity of 
whisky in Walter’s flask, and this was carefully 
preserved as a last resource. 

Again and again, during the heat of the day, 
the Arabs attempted to surprise the unfortunate 
]>risoners ; hut although weakened by their already 
long fast, tortured by thirst, and almost hopeless, 
one of the two was always on the look-out, and a 
few w’ell-dircctcd shots sufficed to repel the assail- 
ants. By the evening, all their ammunition was 
expended ; and now considering themselves lost, 
they seriously discussed once or twice the feasi- 
bility of a surrender. But Granville knew too 
well the ferocity, the duplicity of the Bedouiu 
tribes. Surrendering or not, prisoners are slaves, 
to be tortured, to he worked as beasts of burden, 
or to be killed in the cruellest possible manner. 
Determining, therefore, to defeiul themselves till 
the last, to die rather than to submit, they again 
commenced the night-watch, spccchle.ss and des- 
perate. Walter undertook the iirst watch ; Edward 
the second, as being the more likely to witness an 
attack, in which case his experienced eyes would 
he able to detect sooner the approach of the 
foe. 

Nothing occurred during the first watch. It 
seemed as if the Arabs had abandoned the idea 
of carrying the position hy assault, and had 
decided ujioii allowing their two allies, hunger 
and tliir-t, lo reduce the besieged, and bring them 
lielpiess into their power. 1'lic Bedouins w'atclicd 
as strictly as ever ; no movements of tlie prisoners 
seemed to escape their eyes. When the first half 
of the night had elapsed, and the moon rose and 
added its brilliancy to the starlight, Granville 
was awakened by his companion, and relieved 
him from his post. Crouching Behind the scoriio 
heap, he sat down to his watch. Jlis brain 
was weakened by fasting and anxiety, and lie fell 
into a half-dreamy stale, in which present events 
lost sonic of their hard material aspects, and 
blended themselves with the faiicies ot the past. 
In thought, ho was again far, far away on a 
calm beach at a seaside town, where on a 
quiet moonlit night, he and a young maiden 
had exchanged those promises ivhich can never 
'•■c forgotten. He could repeat word for word 
liiose sentences ivhich had changed his whole life, 
given a new aim, a new energy, to his latent 
ambition ; he could see again the quiet gentle face 
wdiose smile had cheered him so often to fresli 
endeavour. And now, when his last liour seemed 
to be approaching, when no human help could 
save him, this tender vision was there to soothe 
him still. 

He was yet absorbed in these meditations, when 
the morning broke, and the first beams of the 
sun struck directly in his face, illuiniifating eveiv 
projecting rock, and filling all the valley with 
light. Engrossed for a little by this magnificent 
spectacle, which ho possibly might never see 
again, he was startled by a heavy hand being 
laid on his shoulder; and turning suddenly 
round, ho found hims^ face to face with tha 
Darweesh! The youth was inexpressibly sur- 
prised ; bat before he could speak, the darweesb 
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seated himself by his side, and said: ‘Ah* ti 
sharib* ((5ive mo to drink). At that moment, 
a new idea flashed through (Iranville’s mind. It 
was a dangerous, desperate one ; but their situation 
was BO utterly hopeless, that it was worth trying. 
Going over to where Walter was still sleeping, he 
awoko him, and hastily intimated the unexpected 
arrival of the darweesh ; then pouring out the 
contents of the travidling flask, wliich was the 
only liquor he had to give, he returned to the 
dwwcesh, bowed respectfully, and presented to 
him the cup. The madman drank at a gulp the 
small quantity of spirits which it contained ; and j 
being startled and frightened by the unknown! 
sensation, he sprang up, and wielding his stall*, | 
was about to attack Edward, when Walter, ■ 
who was standing behind tlie darweesh, caught | 
hold of him, and forced him to the ground. | 
Changing from passionate anger to friendly senti- | 
ments, as the fumes of the alcohol began to act . 
on his brain, the darweesh presently began to | 
pour forth a torrent of muttcro«l blessings on the j 
white man’s licad, and w’hiniiigly to implore them 
to give him some more to drink. Granville there- 
upon assured him in Arabic, that they bad no 
more drink there ; but that if the <larwees>li would 
escort them to some distance heyond their camp, 
they would give him as much more as ho liked. 

‘Vis.'s.i, libsii, inishr (CJuick, quick, let us go), 
was the only answer, and in it lay their only hope 
of lile. Sustained by the two friends, his arms . 
round their necks, their hands on his girdle, his ^ 
mantle floating beliiml, they immediately started ; 
off at a roun<l pace. Kno^ving the respect felt by . 
all Bedouins for a darweesh, and knowing Unit f*o • 
long as they thus ludd to him, they were sure of 
his protection, but that if they once got separated, . 
a few instants would see the end of their lives, the 
two held on to the madman w’ith all the energy of : 
despair. Clinging tlius to him who W’as at once ; 
their protector and their prisoner, they spcil down '• 
the mountain-side, and right through the Arab | 
encampment. Loud and deep were the maledic- , 
tions which greeted them ; even Burnett, udio did 
not uuderstand the words, could not mistake the 
savage expression of the scowling faces by which 
they were surrounded, and the threatening ges- 
tures by which they were accompanied. But on 
they passed, without a pause or a look behind, 
over tlio remains of their pillaged camp, right on 
towards Algeria and life and liberty. IShichled by 
the supposed supernatural powder of tlie darweesh, 
they had thus passed scathlcss through the crowd 
of their enemies. 

On they went for hours without a halt, as long 
as their weakened limbs could carry them, spurred j 
on by the memory of the past anguish and by the 
hope that now again smiled upon them, llefreshcd 
a short rest under a copse of cacti, and rein- 
vigoratcd by a few prickly-pears which the dar- 
weesh gathered, they resumed again their march ; 
and after two days of almost continuous walking, 
footsoTO and exhausted, they reached the French 
outoosts. 

The rest need not he told. 'Granville and 
Burnett returned almost immediately to London, 
and neither of them has been since in Africa. 
Messrs Stoneman and Loader did not lease the 
Tabarca mine, which remains to this day in the 
same state. A good vacancy having occurred in 
the London staff, Edward Granville was offered the 


post, and accepted it. IJeedlcss also to say that 
tills Tabarca adventure knits still oioser tlic bonds 
of friendship between him and Walter ; and there 
are now seme whispers about a new and closer tie 
between the two friends, in which Walter’s sister 
pla3’.s a prominent part. 

But how did it happen that the darweesh 
appeared just in time to savd them? It is not 
jiossible to bay, and it is u.seless to try and fathdln 
the random vagaries and w'anflerings of a madman ; 
but it is probable that, whilst wandering, as was his 
wont, in search of bcrric't, of prickly-pears, or of 
other wild -fruit.?, feeling thirsty, and remembering 
their former ho-<pitality, he; had appealed to them, 
as he would have done to any oilier human being, 
and become thus iiiicon^cioudy the means of saving 
tliom. 

Altliough years have elan-cd, althungh they are 
now removeil from the sc> ue of danger, although 
they have never seen, ami i»robably will never see 
again their benefactor, Granville, and Burnett 
often propo.se a toast to each other, and drink 
together the health of El Darweesh. 

A TIGEB LOOSE IN IIANGOON. 

BuRMAit is not looked upon as a great place for 
.‘5port ; and many residents there who have gone 
after tigers over and over again have never met 
with one. The jungles of Burm.ih are so dense 
that, except in a few favoured localities, four-footed 
game is not often seen. Old icddents of IJangoon 
on the Irrawadi Biver, therefore, were somewhat 
staHlcd to h(?ar that a wihl tiger had been shot in 
Stevenson Street, Rangoon, about six o’clock on 
the morning of the 11th December ISSO. Steven- 
son Street is one of some forty or fifty streets 
running at rigid angles from tlie Strand Road, 
J’.ingooii, on the hanks of tlie Irrawadi River. It 
is inhabited by Burmese principally ; and the fact 
that a tiger should have ventured into the heart of 
a town of some one hundred and twenty thousand 
souls, siirpiised the oldest Inhabitant. One had 
been shot in the outskirts in 1852, just before 
the breaking out of the last Burmese War; and 
tradition said that another had been killed in 
Rangoon immediately before the first Burmese 
War of 1824. The superstitious portion of the 
townspeople said that tbo killing of a tiger in 1380 
foreboded some further calamity ; and if not war, 
pestilence or famine was certainly a probable 
result. The tiger, which measured eight and a 
half feet from the nose to the tip of the tail, had 
evidently swum across the Irrawadi River, He 
was seen about half-past five in the moniing by a 
Burmese woman on the Strand Road, and she at 
once raised the alarm, and ^ Kija, KyaP (Tiger, 
tiger !) resounded from all sides. In a few minutes 
the whole 'quarter was thoroughly awake ; and 
men, women, and children in all stages of undress 
thronged the streets, abusing the tiger and his 
relations in the vernacular. The tiger— differing 
considerably from the Bengal variety— seemed 
astounded at the number of people ho had aroused 
from their idumbers^ and leisurely walked under a 
low-built Burmese house in Stevenson Street, 
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built, as most wooden lioin^cs in llan^^oon are, on 

E ilea raised about four fad from llie j^roimd. Here 
e crouched down, seemingly undetermined what 

to do. 

In the meanwhile, a European police inspector 
and another European gentleinaii who had received 
information of the tiger’s appearance on his beat, 
appeared on tlie scene with rifles. As the house : 
under which tlic tiger liad ensconced himself avus : 
Burrounded by yelling Burmese, the elders of the ■ 
quarter begged the Europeans not to fire from tlie ^ 
fltroet, in case they shoulu shoot some of the by- 
standers. So, entering the house, these two gentle- i 
men wore able to see the animal through the A\ ide ' 
crevices of the bamboo flooring, and leisurely shot | 
liim through the head at about four feet distance, j 
The Burmese set up shouts of delight at seeing the ; 
tiger fall such an easy prey, and crowds of them : 
pressed into and under the house to oblaiu u | 
nearer view. As the flooring gave unmistakable ■ 
signs of collapse from the unwonted weight it had | 
to bear, the Inspector motioned the people away ; ; 
and on»their not attending to his signs, he forced ; 
them back, using his rifle (still loaded) lengthways, i 
Unfortunately, it went ofl‘,and shot a poor Burmau | 
in the shotilder. He Avas conveyed to the hospital, I 
and every attention paid to him ; hut the poor man | 
died the same afternoon. His deposition was | 
taken by a magistrate ; and he expressed himself' 
as perfectly satisfied that his death was the result | 
of an unfortunate accident, and begged that no 
proceedings might be taken against the Inspector, 
who was much grieved at the result of his indis- 
cretion, and did what ho could to console the 
widoAv and family of the unfortunate^ man lie had 
shot, by a payment in money. 

Those who had prophesied that evil would result 
from the shooting of the tiger, AA'cre not long before 
they had a fulfilment to a certain extent of their 
prophecies. On Tuesday the 14th December, about 
2 A.M., an alchemist AA'as trying what lie could do 
towards making gold, and mixed Avith his chemicals 
a portion of the blooil of the tiger killed on the 
previous Saturday. Finding his fire not burn so 
Wghtly as he considered necessary, he added some 
kcrosine oil to the flames, with the result that his 
wooden house speedily took fire. Although no 
wind was UoAvirig at the time, there was such 
delay in bringing any engine or appliances to the 
spot, that the fire Avas not got under till nearly 
6 A.M., when about sixty houses, and property 
valued at sixty thousand pounds, chiefly belonging 
to Burmese, Surattee, and Mogul merchants, hw.\ 
been consumed! The property burned Avas not 
ineured ; but os much oi it consisted of goods sold 
OB credit by European merchants to native traders, 
the latter will not bo the onlv losers by the fire. 
Steps are being taken, somewhat late in the day, 
to import steam fire-engines to Eangoon ; and as a 
2am water-scheme is also under consideration, it 
is no^ that before the next fiio occurs, the 
municipality will be better prepared to cope with 
it 

Bod it not been for the assistance of a party 
of mitrihes and sailors from an English man-ox- 
war, wUch happened to bo lying in the Eangoon 
Biver at the timie^ and for the fact that the night 
was one Avitlteht any Avind, the fire of the 14th 
December mkht have laid half Eangoon in ruins, 
and ful^ed'^0 prophecy in a terribly 

complete wajy ^ 


FOOD AND DRINK, 

A scries of ‘ Health Lectures for the People,’ 
Avhich Avere delivered during last Avinlcr in 
Edinburgh, must have been the means of con- 
A'cying imich sound and practical information 
on subjects closely related to the physical Avell- 
bciijg of communities and individuals. From 
one of these Iceturea- -that on * Food and Drink,’ 
delivered by Dr J, A. Eussell— we giA'e a con- 
densed statement of the chief practical points. 
As regards flesh-meat, Dr Eussell is of oi)iniou 
that it is not only expensive, but that perfect 
health may be maiutainod, and hard work can 
be done Avithout it. Taken, however, un(:(5 a 
day, it forms an agreeable A'ariety, aiul cannot bo 
saiil to do barm. Oatmeal, wheat-flour, pe.imcal, 
maize or Indian corn, and many others, supply 
the place of meat ; and Avitli these, and rice, 
butter, potatoes, fresh vegetables and fruits, &c., 
lie thinks people may be well nourished at small 
cost. If economy is absolutely necessary along 
Avith bard Avork, nothing, he says, equals cooketl 
oatmeal Avitli milk. Tlu3 material of the prin- 
cipal dish at (linnor shoubl be changed often, or 
cooked in a diflerent Avay, as monotony in diet is 
to be aA'oidccl, especially for young ])eople. Break- 
last and dinner should be the eliief diets ; tea- 
dinners are not commended. ‘Eat sloAvly, and 
chew Avcll, if you wi&li to live long mid escape 
indigestion and low spirits.’ Diet sliould also be 
legular as to time and (luanlity. All food, both 
fle.sh and vegetable, should be Avell cooked, not 
eaten in a inirlially raAV condition. 

For heavy Avork, the best drink is a quarter of 
a poiiinl of oatmeal avoU boiled in two or llii'ee 
quarts of water, with an ounce or an ounce ami a 
half of sugar added. Beer or alcoholic drinks should 
be altogeth(*r avoided by young jicrsons, and should 
only be taken in a diluted form, Avith food, after 
the day’s VA'ork U done, Liebig’s Essence of Beid’ 
is recommended as the best stimulant of a ready 
kind for fatigue ; strong tea or collide coining next 
to it. As to young peojde, it is mentioned that 
factory children between lliirtoen and sixteen years 
of age Averc found to grow four times as fast on 
milk for breakfast and suppor, as on tea and coffee. 
\Vhcn food is given too hot to children, it damages 
their teeth. For the opjiosite extreme, old .age, 
the food Bhould be very digestible, and small in 
quantity. Very old jjeople are always spare in 
their diet. 


SONNET TO FORaETFOLNESS. 

Come ! sweet Oblivion — gcntlo, loving, mild— - 
That spread’st a curtain o’er the dreary past ; 

[ That brin^’st a lull after tlio storm’s rude blast. 

Dear little, tender, sympathising child, 

Thtit inovcst hand in hand with Father Time, 

And iriak’st his stern and wrinkled brow relent, 

While softness with severity is blent ; 

Thou coiucst from a mild and genial clime — 

The land of dreams, all vague and shadowy ; 

The cruel past .ho more can reach or harm. 

If thou art near. Thou hast a magic charm 
To blunt the keenest shafts of Memory. 

Oh ! come to this poor, laden, tortured breast ; 

Dispel my fears, and lull my soul to rest. 

Catoarink Davzdsok. 

Printed and Poblidied by W. & R. Chamtbbrs, 47 Patera 
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{ that he has not the hniiis to acciiiit himself 
properly, and may have to vetiio, in hy no means 
a creditable manner. The man who can say, or 

write after his name, ‘late of the Guards,* \ 

occupies a position quite .as enviable as the peivon 1 
who has boon a niciuber of J*ailiament, and is 
unseated after three months, for bribery, but ! 
who all the rest of his life can pridefully say : ; 
‘When I was in the House!' Small puffs oil 
this kind go for much in our social economy. i 
On wliatevcr grounds, the getting of sons as 
otficers into the army becomes a sort of supersti- 
tion, calculated to enlarge the sjilierc of Jingoism. 
It is hard to say so, but, to all appearance, the 
army is in some degree an institute for the ciiUiva- 
tioii of idleness, and contempt of honest industry. ! 
Wc are fortified in the remark from what lias j 
been lately said by Sir Garnet Wolseley, on the j 
subject of military service, in the Nuicleenih 
Century,,. ‘Hitherto,* he says, ‘our army has been 
A pleasant home for idle men ; generation after 
generation of officers have been attracted lo it by j 
the ease and pleasure it secured to the English 
gentleman — enjoyment that was only heiglitciied : 
by the opposite extremes of privation and hard ■ 
work which an occasional campaign afforded.* i 
Ever since the close of the superhuman struggle i 
with Bonaparte, in 1815, warlike experiences in | 
Great Britain have been kept alive very iimchi 
by fits and starts, on a comparatively limited | 
scale, though in a sufficient degree to encourage the j 
spirit of Jingoism, and in the aggregate to cost a 
very large sum of money, which for the most part 
has been as good as pitched into the sen. It is 
not worth while to rake up every small war ; only 
two or three are left in remembrance. The chief 
of them was the war in tlie Crimea, now acknow- 
ledged on all hands to have been a stupendous t 
blunder. It never could have originated except 
for the Jingoes, who succeeded in raising frigliUiil 
alarm throughout the nation, by an apprehension 
of the aggressive designs of Kussia. On this as on 
many Biiiiilar occasions, the newspapers, generally 
from party motives, binned the flame of hos- 
tility. Some few tried to calm the disorder, hut 
without avail ; the Jingoes had the ball at their 
foo^ and so the ga'nc went on to the bitter end. 
For the amount of slaughter, of suffering, and the 
derangement of finance, we must refer to the 
history of the period. When the war came to an 
end, it was relinquished with a universal sigh of 
relief, for it had been nothing short of a foolish 
effort on the part of certain great nations to 
destroy each other. The cost of this senseless v/lxt 
to Great Britain has been calculated at no less 
a sum than seventy millions. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the wars into 
whi^ wa are hurried by the Jingoes, that their 
actual cost is never fully ascertained, or at least 
> lirought to light *; because the payments are made 
piecemeal, so much from the estimates annually, 
and so much by borrowing and making addi- 
- tiens to the Kational Debt Were the sum-total to 
be made pt^^la in xeady-inoney, the enormity 
of ofEEur wobB be disclosed with all its aggra- 


rations to the unhappy taxpayers. Jingoes, of 
course, take the money part of the business easily. 
With caustic indifference, they survey the mass 
of the community ns material out of which taxes 
can he squeezed. AVhat Jingo ever cared for the 
soul or the till of a shopkeeper, or for deranging 
the miscellaneous sources of industrial enterprise I 
As many of the more conspicuous Jingoes are, 
from family connection, in ilio poyitiou of never 
having earned a shilling in their Jives, nor experi- 
enced the pressure of adversity, an addition of 
twopence a pound to the income tax is treated as 
a matter of very trifling concern. Taxes in the 
gross arc beneath their notice. Let Jilngland 
tight everybody, one down, another up, all round 
without intermission, in order to maintain her 
2 )rcdifit\ Let ihcro be no end to the purchase of 
ironcijuls, lo the manul’aclurc of cannon, bombs, 
torpedoes, and Martiiii-Jleiiry rifles, for therein is 
the basis of national glory and supremacy. So 
speak those learned in the profound philosophy 
of Jingo. 

A\’‘e altogether dispute the soundness of this 
philosophy. The ‘pirdic/e of the British name does 
not rcbt ob guns or fighting, but on a reputation 
for honourable dealing, for sentiments of mercy 
and justice, for the liberty and civilisation it has 
achieved in the world’s history. Wc can scarcely 
conceive anything more scandalous and contempt- 
ible than the practice of urging the nation to rush 
in^^o wars of compiest with people, whether black 
or white, with whom we have no proper concern, 
and whose country, if secured, would only prove 
an embarrassment and fresh source of expense. 
In Ihi.^ view \vn hold that the encroachments on 
Afghanistan,., and the Transvaal, also the land of 
the Zulus, and of some other WTetched tribes in 
South Atrica, have from first to last been a gross 
error, wholly imputable to Jingoism. How much 
money these petty wars of real or attempted con- 
quest have cost, wo liave scarcely the means of 
knowing— fifty millions at least, to speak mode- 
rately. 

As regards South Africa, it would be interesting 
to know how far nortlnvarJ in the dark continent 
the Jingoes designed to carry English conquest. 
Did they mean to ma-ster the Becliuaus, who run 
about ill natural co.slumc, and wdiose language 
resembles the chattering of monkeys? Was it 
their iiitontion to send our troops, horse, foot, 
and artillery, across the deserts of Makololo and 
Londa — whore, by the w’ay, there is excellent 
shooting — and finish off by making a swoop at 
Abyssinia? An enterprise of this kind— not 
openly spoken of at first, but coming out bit 
by bit— would be very grand ; it would give 
work for the next twenty years to no end of 
gentlemen’s sons as officers ; and if the cost did 
reach a hundred millions in the shape of taxes, 
or by additions to the National Debt, what could 
the dumb multiliide say on the subject? After 
some grumbling, they would acquiesce, and then 
no more about it* 

In this dumb acquiescence there is not a little 
to pity but also to complain of. The Jingoes 
have all along been allowed too much of their 
own way. They have again and again impelled 
tlic country into wars of the most idiotic chai> 
acter; the consequence being that hardly any 
alleviation of taxes is practicable, however much 
it may be humanely desired by the Chancellor of 
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tlic Exclie<iucr. A conspicuous result is the miser- 
able paring and scrimping on salaries, emoluments, 
and other matters of d^inestin policy. AVe couhl 
mf*nLioii a city where a National Museum of 
iScience and Art has, contrary to promise, been 
left in a shamefully incomplete state, for the last 
twelve years, on the siinjib* grounds of an exces- 
sive pressure on the annual estimates. To speak 
plainly, the onlinary government of the country, 
with its AviJespread magisterial and judicial sys- 
tems, might almost be said to be half-starved, in 
order to provide ways anti means for expenditure 
on wars, Avhich arc*^ in the main a national dis- 
grace, and would never have boon heard of, had 
the ])eople ojjcnly and liouestly expressed their 
opinions regarding them. 

There is something more to mourn over ; it is 
the small progress iiiudc in reducing the National 
Debt. At the close of the French AViir in 1815, 
the Debt Avas somcAvhat over eight hundred 
millions ; and now, after a lapse of more than 
sixty-tiA’c years, owing to the heavy intermediate 
Avar estimates, it stands at about seven hundred 
and seventy millions. We are aware that, owing to 
the increased Avealth and population of the 
country, the incidence of the buiden is iioav less 
felt individually. But Avhy slioiiM it he felt at 
all ? A Debt AvliicU had its beginnings in the 
seventeenth century, ought hmg since to have 
been extinguished. There ought to have been a 
pride in getting rid of it. On the contrary, it is 
accpiicsced in, as if it Avere doomed by Fate that 
it should hang round the neck of the eouiitry 
for ever, entailing an annual charge for intevo>t 
amounting to twenty-eight millions, IMore 
enlightened vicAVs arc entertained mi Die subject 
of permanent debt, by our kindred across the 
Atlantic. The (Jiiited States, as avc ohsciTe, 
has lately iniliated a plan of reducing tlio tlebt 
due by the nation by the sum of twenty millions 
per annum, so tbat its final extinction is a 
matter of calculation. England caiiiiut attempt 
any AvlioleSomo measure of this kind, unlc.fs I 13 ' a 
A'cry considerable cliange of policy. Let the great 
interests of the Empire, Avithm its Avidcly extended 
bounds, be by all means protected, as is justified 
by honour ; but for any sake let us put a distinct I 
stop to those petty wars of conquest in remote 
regions of the globe, waged for no rational purpose, 
Aviiich while costing us many valuable lives, help 
to keep alive the National Debt, and to form a 
serious drain on our resources. This can only 
be done by each in his sphere olfeiing every 
discouragement to Jingoism. AV. c. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTER XIX. — DOWN THE RIVER, 

To stand on the deck of a fast-going river steamer, 
speeding down the Thames on a cold and bluster- 
ing November afternoon, may seem but poor 
pastime to those n^ho are used to better things ; 
but to Bertram Oakley, as, with the sealed packet 
carefully stowed UAvay in an inner iiockct of his 
coat, he voyaged toAvards Black AA’all on behalf of 
Messrs Grohy, Sleather, and Sludge, the expedition 
AA'aa pleasant enough. TIic very freshness of the 
air as the steamer raced along, sending up a 
slender feathery jet of water in Iront of her sharp 
bows, and churning up Avaves of froth with her 
swift-spinning paddle-wheels, was agreeable to 


one who had stagnatedvso long in the dull con- 
finement of crowded London.. Then, there was 
so much to see. There were the bridges, and 
notably that historical one which is the last of all 
between London and the sea. There Avas no 
mistaking that cupola, topped by the gilded cross, 
soaring above fog-Avreatli and ragged clouds of 
vapour. Those gray stern tuiTcts rnii.'it lielong to 
the famous old Tower. That fore.st of infets, 
Avhich to a foreign A’isitor seems endless, could 
be no other than ilie shipping in the Pool. And 
all these wharfs and giant Avarchouses, where 
monstrous cranes sAvayed and creaked as they 
j grajipled Avilh niaesy burdens — tliosc piles of 
I lieapcd-up merchandise Iroiii every clime, that 
I llutilla of barges and sinall craft, busy as ants in 
■; harvest-time ; it seemed to Eectrara as though he 
! could never Aveary of the spi.ctacle, trite though 
I it be. 

j The long panorama that unrolled itself before 
' Bertram’s eyes, as the sAvift steamer rounded 
! reach after reach, had an especial charm for him, 
j ugly and mean as some of the details that helpcsd 
I to make up the imposing i)icture might iiidivi- 
I dually be. It all seemed so real, sp true, and 

■ solid, compared Avitli the pretentions bustle, the 
[ Avhisncriiigs, the mysterious colloquies, that he 
; had left behind him on the palatial premises of 

his AA’^cll-advertised employers at Westminster. 
Sometimes a ghastly suspicion Avould creep into 
• Bertram’s mind, in moments of deapoiidcncy, that 
, the linn of Avhich he was so humble a satellite 
•Aviis not so mighty a firm as it appeared to be ; 
that there ;\A’as something liclitious in all this 
; blatant prosperity, something holloAV in all this 
, plethora of businCftS. 

j But AA’hat Bertram now saAV Avas genuine enough 
’ !o be ill harmony Avilh the sterling honesty of his 
j oAvn frank mind. There Avas no mistake about 
j this heaped-iip AA'calth that lay, niouiitainuus, ou 
j the choked-np Avliarfs, brought from all parts of 
j Die Avorld at a Avavc of the Avand of the magician 

■ Commerce, and Avhioh AA’as rapidly being carted 
j aAvay in mas.sive Avagoiis and tall vans, or swung 
I aloft to storehouses, Avhose great jaAvs gaped wide 

to swalloAV the interminable supply of bales aud 
chests and barrels of CA^cry Avcight and size. 
There Avas no mistake, too, about the vast 
merchant naA^y that clogged the riA^er and encum- 
bered the docks, a foreign dag now and then 
conspicuous, to vary the British bunting that 
{luUercd aloft. On, and still on, tlie steamer sped ; 
aud presently Bertram set foot on the landing-pier 
at Blackwall. 

The clang of the great steam-hammers, as if the 
Cj’clops themselves Avere at Avork at their mytliic 
task of forging Olympian thunderbolts, had been 
audible before BlackAvall — over which AA'atersido 
suburb there seemed to hang, appropriately, a yet 
more sable smoke-cloud than over Bermondsey 
itself— Avas reached. Bertram could not help 
shivering a little in the cold breeze ns he crossed 
the slippery planks of the landing-stage, and su> 
veyed the scenery of AAdiick an occasional glimpse 
could be caught. The Isle of Dogs is pcrliaps as 
dismal a place as any isle, eyot, or island in Her 
Majesty's dominions ; and its tlamp and dreary Hat 
can scarcely have altei-ed, for the better or for the 
worse, since Henry VIII., of burly memory, estab- 
lisheil his kennel of hounds there, for the sake of 
sport in the royal park of Greenwich hard by. 
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But Bertram had little time to contemplate the 
stretch of marshj "rass-laiid, embanked with rough 
masonry, and studded witli mouldering posts, 
whereon old pirates may have li^ung in clanking 
chains, so necessary was it that he should deliver 
the packet with which he had been intrusted 
before office hours were over. 

Mervyn & Co. seemed to be well known in 
those parts, and it was eas> for Bertram to obtain, 
from those to whom he addressed an in(]uiry, sonic 
indications of the road he should take. But he 
found Blackwally as others have found it, a 
remarkably aniphibious place, where land and 
water were oddly jumbled up together, and in fact 
mixed, so that the water seemed muddier, and the 
ground softer, than any of which he had hud 
previous experience. At one moment he would 
find himself turned from what seemed the direct 
route by the presence of a natural (ireck ; and at 
another he was compelled to avoid a pool or bay, 
wholly artificial, wherein shipwriglits plied their 
clanging trade, where ships Avurc broken or ships 
were built, repaired, lengthened, scraped, c()]»perei!, 
and cured of all the ills to which sea-going teak 
and oak, sea-tgoing iron and steel, are liable. Then 
there were lanes to traverse, with high brick walls 
on each side, uninviting enough to have dis- 
pensed with the sharp-edged fragments of broken 
bottle-glass that crested the rampart, and with 
towering brick chimneys overtopping all, and 
puffing out Achcrontic volumes of night-black 
smoke and showers of ruddy sparks. 

At length the yard of Mervyn & Co. was 
reached. It was a busy yard, or, more correctly, 
l^roup of yards, water and land being commingled 
in the way indigenous to Blackwall, and tall shii)s 
floating in close contiguity to ranges of workshops, 
where sooty giants, like prosaic Titau^ might be 
seen by the glow and glare of the leaping smithy 
fire, wielding their weighty Ble<lge3 with a force 
that sent glowing chips and flalies of heated iron 
into the air at every blow. There was a mightier 
hammer at work, too, than ever arm of mortal 
mould has poised and swung, and which obeys to 
a hair’s-breadth the compelling touch of no master 
less potent than ^fankind’s half-tamed slave, 
Steam. Besides these .smithies, and otliers wherein 
hot metal was shaved and planed and rolled and 
smoothed and combed into rods, and tortured into 
wires, there werb others again, where wood was 
dealt with in every way in which timber can be 
treated; and spots where fires were burning, and 
citrons liissed, as for witches’ revel, and the 
mitritime scents of tar and pitch came with pun- 
gent force to assail the senses of the visitor. 

^Stop, stop, young man. Your business, please.’ 
It was the gruff, wooden-legged gate porter of 
Mervyn’s Yard who 'spoke, os ho shuffled forward 
from his cosy little lodge to arrest Bertram’s pro- 
gress. ^Nobody comes in here except on business,’ 
explained the Cerberus on guard, a tough, scowling 
ola mariner, who seemed as though his purple 
Tisage liad been salted to its actual colour by the 
coi^ined effects of sea-breeze and navj'-grog; 
and who looked like, what he very probably was, 
an out-pensibner of that Greenwich Hospital the 
domes mid eolonnadm of which, across the broad 
riv^ were dimly visible. 

<To see^on conung in, as if you was on your 
own quarter-dee)^’ escplaiiled the veteian, some- 
wlAt Vilified Iby B^ciram^ bright smile, 'made 

^ : 


me give you a quickish hail, shipmet ! 1 *V6 had 
to respect discipline all my life, man and boy, and 
I expect otliers to do it too. — Letter to be given 
into the Commodore’s own hand — Mr Mervyn, 
you said I Pass on ! * 

‘ Til is is ^Ir Mervyn’s counting-house. You can 
Avait i Grob}’, JSlcatlier, and Stmlge, eh ? 1 ’ll let 
our Mr Mervyn know. He’s in anotlier part of 
the yard just now, occupied — for Ave’v’^c a launch 
for to-moiTow.’ It Avas Avitli these Avords that a 


clerk, to whom he liad been taken, under convoy 
of another clerk, inducted Bertram into the private 
oilice of the head of the firm, and then Aveiit out 
and shut the glass door. Gas, by this time, Avas 
alight everywhere; and by its radiance, Bertram 
could sec across a portion of the yard, and into 
more than one counting-house, Avhere numbers 
of heads Avere bowed doAvu over desks, and num- 
bers of pe>i3 Avere Hying over paper, or balanced 
in air Avliile those Avho used tlicm Avere adding 
up tall columns of figures. Brisk boys Aveiit 
promptly to and fro Avith slips of Avritten paper 
in their hands, and a gcncrtal air of cheerful 
activity pervaded tlie place. It seemed to be 
a glass hive, Mervyii’s, in Avhich the human bees 
made their honey in the midst of light and 
air. 

AVhat had struck the young man from the first, 
Avas the tone of almost ailectionate respect in 
which the principal Avas mentioned. The surly 
old sail wil l officiated as gate-keeper had bestowed 
on his master, quite gravely, the familiar title of 
‘Commodore;’ Avhile the clerk had spoken Avith 
the liabitnal respect that goes hand in hand Avilh 
liking, of ‘Our Mr Mervyn.’ Groby, Sleatber, 
and Studge, .if Bertram remembered, Avere rarely 
mentioned behind their backs Avithout a groan 
or a snarl by those Avho did their bidding. 

Bertram had to wait some time. He looked 
curiously around him. He Avas in a long low 
room, or rather scries of small rooms, all opening 
into one another, but caxiable of being closed by 
sliding panels, like those Avhich avc occasionally 
sec ill the cabin of a yacht, and on one side com- 
})letely glazed, so as to command a view of tlie 
other offices and the bustling yard, i f the master s 
eye, as the Roman proverb asserted, makes the 
horse fat, there was every chance that such super- 
vision, in the case of Mervyn & Co., Avould produce 
the desired result. There Avas something nau- 
tical, and that smacked of tlie sea and of marine 
fashion. , in the very maiiiier in wliich the count- 
iiig-hou^e, now empty, so far as human occu- 
pancy went, Avas fitted up. Desks there were, 
and safes ; but there Avcrc also varnished lockers, 
and trim shelves and brackets, and swingiim 
lamps, os in a captaiifs cabin. The well-stored 
bookcases, a long range of which occupied the 
central portion of the wall opposite to the long 
tier of Aviudows, attracted Bertiam’s notice. The 
young man’s eyes glistened as he read, through 
the glass doors, the titles of works the very names 
of Avliich pi«|ucd his curiosity, along with those 
of others which by report he knew, and had long 
wished, but scarcely hoped, to have the time and 
opportunity to reaa. Surveying thus the lettered 
bucks of the treasures which the bookcases con- 
tained, ho passed slowly on. 

Beyond the space allotted to the books^ a new 
surprise awaited him. There were, carefully 
ranged on shelves, guarded by gloss also, and 
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covererl with scarlet cloth, a collection of models, 
admirably executed, of vessels of every age and 
cliine from the dawn of historical shipbuilding 
until our own day. There were the canoes of 
savage races, the straw-sailed proas of the Malays, 
the clumsy junks of China and Japan. There, too, 
were ancient galleys, (Treek, Roman, Carthaginian, 
miniatures of the irirenips and quinqueremes 
that once disputed the mastery of that Jileditcr- 
xajmog which was then tlie key of the civilised 
WOTwf The poor barks and galliots, the unsea- 
worthy frigates, in whicli crusaders ainl pilgrims 
voyageil, contrasted with tlie pinks and caravels 
with which Columbus added a new empire to the 
old. The stately ships of Spain, higli-iioopcd, with 
carved galleries blazing with gold-leaf, cannon 
bristling everywliere, flags flying everywhere, 
ships with real forecastles and slerneastles full 
of arqiiebiiaiers, in all the pomp and pride of 
costly war, were placed beside the eiligies of the 
handier and smaller vos-els tliat ontiiiatchcd the 
Invincible Armada. There were, other ships loo, 
for peace as well as fur war, of a later type ; but 
as liortram was evainining them, too intently to 
overhear a step beliind him, he felt a han<l gently 
laid upon his shoulder, ami turned in some coii- 
fu-'ion to meet tlie kind, keen eyes of a gray- 
haired gentleman of middle height. ‘ ^fy name 
is Mervyn,^ said the chief of tlie iinn. ‘ You have 
a letter foi* me, I am told, Irniii Jifessrs Croby. 
And I am glad to sec that you like, and can appre- 
ciate, my models,* 

CATHERINE AND CRAUF CRD TAIT. 

Natcjue does a great deal for us ;* but to early 
training and circumstance, we owe nineb of our 
after-success in life. In these, Catherine and 
Crai! fill'd Tail, the wife and sou of the Arclibi^liop 
of Canterbury, were singularly happy. As made 
known to us through the biographical ivork, 
Catherine and Cmufiml Tail (Macmillan & C*o.), 
edited by the Rev. W. Bonham, I ID., both mother 
and son had much to be Ihnnki'iil for in the care 
and love which marked out their paths, and in 
the lines that fell to tlicm in pleasant places. 

In the boautifiil parsonage of Elmdon, in 
AVarwickshirc, Catherine, daughter of tlic vener- 
able Archdeacon Spooner, and chief .subject of 
the following niemoir, was born oii the flth of 
December 1819. Her early home ivas far re- 
moved from the busy and fashionable world, and 
hero fllie lived in retirement until lier mar- 
riage. As the daughter of parent-s wlio.se par- 
sonage-house was regarded as a model, she was 
thoroughly grounded, by precept and example, in 
the principles of Christian faith and duty, until 
they became the leading influences of her life. 
She is represented as a bright and charming girl 
in her homo, simple-minded, beautiful, full of 
enthusiasm and energy, and alwi^s ready for 
everything that could promote the happiness 
and well-being of others. Her youthful days 
were spent in the simple routine of donxcstic and 
parish duties, which, however, left room for mental 
culture ; os we read of Hong mornings devoted to 
cultivating her powers, teaching in the schools, or 


visiting the poor of the*parish.* ^uch wa.s her life 
to the ago of twenty^three, wdien in 1813 she 
married Dr Tait, then Head Master at Rugby, 
imd destined eventually to become Archbishop of 
fJauterbury. Their marriage was not without 
its previous romance, which is interesting. Her 
.si.ster had mirried Edward Forte.scue, an enthu.*- 
astic young priest, a devoted disciple of Newman 
ainl upholder of the .celebrated Oxford Tractarian 
movement. Ilis jnflucncc over Catherine was 
great, and in Ihi.^ respect lifelong ; and so im- 
pressed wa.s she with the teachings of the Tracts, 
that when the Head Ma.st(;r.ship of Rugby was 
vacant, she was strongly opposed to Dr Tait, one of 
the candidates for the ofliee, because be bad been 
one of the four prote.sling tutors who had helped 
to put ail end to the Oxford Tracts. ‘ It \va.s a 
strange turn of fate,* he writes, ‘ which made her 
open her heart next year to the very candi- 
date whose succe.ss she liad deprecated, and 
become tlie happy partner of his life at Rugby, 
(’arlislc, Fulham, L:uiibeth, sliariiig* in all his 
dci'po.st and truest interests, helping forward for 
tliiity-livc years every good work lie wa.s called 
upon to pi'omote ; united to him in the truest 
fellowship of .soul.* 

Ill her married life at Rugby there was very 
much the same p.u*i.<li-work to do as at Elmdon. 
‘With the boy.s at Rugby, she was aJway.s a 
favourite, her womanly cure and .sympathy being 
ever at their service. Sho used to read to them 
in the infirmary, and .sometimes prayed with 
them. One boy write.s thus of her, when hear- 
ing of her ileath long years afterwards : ‘ I lost 
my mother while I was at Rugby School ; and 
through tlio intervening years I have never 
forgotten the tender f^ympatliy of the Doctor’s 
beautiful young wife, bow she sent for me and 
soothed my grief, telling me to look up to the 
Homo above to wliicli my mother had been 
taken, and follow her there.* 

It >vas at Rugby that her three eldest children 
wea’c born, the youngest of the three being her 
only sou Craufurd, whoso Memoirs arc blended 
with her own, and who, all through his life, is 
described as having been ‘her true and tender 
friend.* At Rugby, be was only ‘the lovely baby,* 
the favourite of the school-house boys ; but not 
long destined to remain so, as promotion had 
come to his father, who, when Craufurd was a 
year old, removed to Carlisle, where ho was 
installed as Dean, The Deanery and Cathedral 
W'cre in the middle of the town ; and here again 
Catherine Tait had much to occupy her time and 
energies. AR^x the busy and trying life at Rugby, 
she welcomed the comparative rest which his 
new ofiico brought for her husband, and was full 
of happiness to see him in such an honourable 
position. She was always active among the poor, 
about whom sho had many interesting and touch- 
ing anecdotes to tell. One of these is peculiar. 
As she was coming out of the cathedral one dor, 
sho saw a poor old man, well known to her, 
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standing by tlicj Deanery door, and, as she was ! 
busy, she was pasbing oii^ after having addressed 
to him a few words. ‘I wanteil to speak to 
you, Mrs Liit,’ lie said, inlimatiiig tliat he was 
not well. ‘I am come to bid you good-bye, 
for I am going to die to-day.' She stopped, and 
volunteered to send the Scripture-reader to see 
him. 'Bettor not send him to the house to-day, 
ma’am, for it is wasliiiig-day, and iny hindhid}' 
will be very bu?y ; but I Came here to tell you j 
that I am going to die to-day.* Strange to say, i 
the ohl mail did die that day ; for when the 
Scripture-reader visited liiin later on, he hail 
already breathed his last ! 

Although the claims of the outside world wore 
never neglected by her, Mrs 'J ait was essentially . 
a woman with whom the claims of husband, homo, ! 
and children were ever first. In ono seiiso, she ‘ 
lived but for them. It was at Carlisle that her 
life was busiest as a niotlicr ; for seven children ‘ 
were now the number in her nuraery, and they . 
were the chief happiness of her life. To form 
their minds and strengthen their characters, to • 
bring them up to be good and true, seemed j 
her one aim. ' 1 think the lime I like best to , 
recollect the Dean’s wife,’ writer ono who knew j 
her, * is as 1 remember her at the 1 )eancry, i 
surrounded by that ilock of little ones, ami look- 1 
ing 60 pretty, like a Madonna, with her sweet ; 
expression and lovely soft hrowii eyes, with 
a baby on her knee, and teaching the others , 
their hymns and prayers.’ | 

It was now, however, when her lijvppincss was 
at its Jieight, that she was called upon to 
drink a most bitter cup of agony. Few records 
are more toucliiiig tliori the one given in her 
Memoii’s, aud penned by herself in memory of 
that terrible time of trial. Picture it. The | 
brifjht happy nursery we have just heard dc- ! 
Bcnricd, filled with loving little children. But , 
scarlet fever enters among them, and one by 
one the little creatures sicken and die ; till, 
within six weeks, live of these beloved daughters 
are laid in the churchyard of Stanwix, williin 
sight of till, ohl cathedral, and near the quiet 
waters of the Eden. ‘ Early in April,' says the 
Archbishop, ‘ the day of the funeral of the last 
who died, we fled with our new-born baby, and ! 
wrere followed by our dear little son [Craufurd], ! 
to take refuge for a few days among the hills at | 
Molfut, almost afraid that we should not be ; 
received in any lodging from the alarm which j 
the levcr that visited the Deanery had caused.’ 
The mother, like a second Ilachel, was mourning 
and desolate, but not comfortless. She desired 
that the account she left of that time should be 
published after her death, to console any who 
might similarly sailer. 

After that time of trial was past, the Dean was 
made Bishop of London, and a totally new sphere 
of life was opened to Mrs Tait Hitherto, her life 
kad been one of comparative retirement ; but now 
she had to do the honours of Fulham Palace. Her ; 
first eflort was to become acquainted with all the j 
London, elengy. ^ As soon as she could, she threw ! 
her dtawihg-rooms at London House open, and 
invited, as fluany of the clergy os the house would 
hold to a ftiesdl/ fl^hcring;’ continuing what 
Bishop Blomfield haa b^un ; oud in no year, we 
are told, duriiig tibO' wikde of her London life did 


.slie fail to receive in succession the whole body of 
tlie London clergy as her guests. 

The csiablislinient of tlie Ladies' Diocesan 
j\-socialii»n was also duo to her, it being her own 
idea to utili:«e the. energies of those l:idi(!*s -visitors 
and others in London — who wore anxious to enlarge 
the sphere of tlieir work beyond their homes and 
families, aii«l to extend it to the poor in the work- 
houses, hos)>ilals, and elsewhere. They Avere not 
to limit their ellorts to their own parish merely, 
but, by forming a iiniori with the Bishop at their 
head, to be ready to assist the overhurdeiied clergy 
of any district that might need their assistaucc. 

Between the years 1853 and i860, two other 
daughters were born, and a family sorrow occurred 
ill the death of the Bishop’s brother, Colonel Tait. 
]\lrs Tait’s oldest daughter also was taken danger- 
ously ill, but recovered. Then Ave are given a 
peep of homo and social life from her diary, dated 
A]>ril 11, i860 : ‘ Cranfurd is greatly enjoying his 
holidays, and is very dear and good ; hcaltliliil in 
body and mind. Next Wednesday, Ave luiA^e our 
gatlieiiiig of all our clergy in the garden at 
rulham.' 

Speaking of llio garden-party, avc must tell an 
anecdote of a scene Avliicli took place at one. An 
emu, sent from Australia as a present, had been 
turned out into llio meadow to be inspected by 
the gucftts. ‘ But the cows resented the intru- 
sion, and gave chase to the unfortunate bird. 
‘•Hallo I” exclaimed Dean Milmaii excitedly, 
‘•'there goes Colenso, and all the Bishr)ps alter 
liini! ” Allot her story may be toll. ]\lrs Tait, 
alter her hii'band had been made Archbishop of 
Hanlerbnr\ , g.ivo a party at Lambeth at the lime 
the Irioli Charch Avas in process of being dis- 
established. The Primate of Ireland, avIio h.ul 
been invited to meet Mr (Ihidstone the Prime 
Minister, *tum)ded as ho was conducting Mrs Tait 
into chapel before dinner, cnlangling Ids foot in 
her train. On recovering hiiii'^elf, ho exclaimed 
' that the best thing ho could do AA’as to hang on 
by the skirts of (iJanttnhiiry.’ 

When the cholera broke out in London in 18GC, 
Mrs Tait look an active and eii n’getic part in 
visiting tiio sick ; and by Jicr ]»rescnce in the 
hospitals, she helped to encourage Iho-e Avho AA'crc 
compelled to minister to the sick during that 
Iryiu.^ period. But the Avork that Avas most 
especially her OAvn was tlie Or[)hanage for Girls 
at Fulham, established in nieiuory of the live 
litti • ones she had loat. TJio idea occurred to her 
aflLi a visit to the mothcrloss childron left destitute 
by the cholera. The Bisho]> aurl she had driven 
one day into the district of liatclilfe to sec the 
Sisters engaged in llio Avork, also the iioor desolate 
orphans under their charge. On returning to 
their carriage, lliey found it surrounded by a 
croAvd of the very poorest of the people and 
dirtiu'^t of the children. As well os her overfall 
heart AVOiiJd let her, Mrs Tait said kind words to 
all, and lier eyes brimmed over with tears at the 
sight of the Avan and Buffering faces. A few 
mouths later, the Orphanage was estahlished as 
the result of this day’s visit Of her feeling for 
chihlrcn, Ave arc told that she never forgot a child 
in the Orphanage, but gave them both care, love, 
and individual interest, softening the roughest by 
her sympathy. She was always hopeful of every 
one, and never despairing of any. 

In 1869 , she saw her husband enthroned Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury. Tlie life at Fiilliaiii bad 
been a preparation for this ; and she was equal to 
the duties required of her as tlic wife of the 
Primate of all England. It must not bo omitted, 
tlmt while TJishop of Loudon, the AreUbiahop 
had been offered the Archbishopric of York on 
the death of Archbishop Langley; but by Mrs 
Tail’s advice, he declined il. ' liut when, seven 
years afterwards, the offer of the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury was niatle, it was acce]ded, although 
it involved the trial of leaving Fulham ; still 
Lambeth was London, and in London they had 
created interests that could not ho Ijroken without 
pain. The Arclibishop, who has written the open- 
ing pages of the Memoir, says of his w’ifc at this 
time: ‘Few hut herself could liave sanctified 
this busy and exciting life, wliitli were conse- 
quent upon the eiithronisation at C^mlerbuiy, and 
the social and other duties that followed, which, as 
the first Archhisliop’s wife wlio ha<l inhabited the 
Palace for twenty years, she had to fulfil.’ Some 
one staying witli her at that lime, says of the 
variety in her life: ‘One never knew what to 
expect, for at one lioiir she was driving y^ou to 
visit a poor person, and the next yon were calling 
on a Ludicss. Her energy was imiueu=e.’ So 
many were the Hospitals, rciiileutiarii s, Iiomc=, 
and (»llicr centres of philanthropic and cliaritablc 
work ill which slio became iiiti.Tosled, that her 
husband says they useil to have a joke that one 
day when she said to the footman al the carriage 
dooi*, ‘Homo,* he answered, ‘ Wliich Home, ma’am i* 
She was also an admirable woman of business, 
mid the Archbishop says of her : ‘ If my affairs 
have been well managed, it was her doing.’ Not 
only did she undertake lier doines^ic and family 
accounts, but also those of the Orjdniiiago ; and 
the truste<'S after her death hiund everything dis- 
charged, and cvi ly item entered in her own hand, 
up to the (lay she left Lambeth for Scotlund on 
her last journey. 

It now remains to speak of the son, who, spared 
to his mother from the wrecked home at (Airlisle, 
bccamo doubly endeared. Her diaiy from lime 
to time shows witli what pride she watched his 
career ; first as a school-boy at El on, and after- 
wards at Oxford ; and Avheii he grew up, he turned 
out all that a mother’s heart could desire. He is 
described as one of the most modest of men, 
simple of character, and wonderfully unselfish ; 
sociable also, and genial, welcomed everywhere, 
yet not insna»’ed by popularity. A j’oiing fellow 
fond of boating, riding, and cricket ; foml too of 
company and fun, but at all times practising self- 
restraint and moderation ; doing his appointed 
work, and forgetting himself and his own merits. 
So little did he think of his abilities indeed, tliat 
we find a letter from his father, after he had 
passed his ‘mods,’ saying: ‘You deserved it, for 
your work ; and now I hope you will rest con- 
vinced that you really can do, in a quiet way, 
everything that you work for, and not disparage 
the good abilities God has given you.' In Ills 
final examinations at Oxford, his name was in the 
first class. In his letter home on the subject, he 
says: ‘No one could be more surprised than I 
was, except my “ coach ” and examiner.* 

Both from his inclination and the desire of his 
parents, ho was destined for the Church ; and with 
a view to gaining a practical knowledge of tho 
countries of the Bible, he travelled in the Holy 
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Land previous to his ordination. His letters home I 
during that time are full of intgrc'^t, as he took 
every opportunity of witnessing the ccrciinonies 
and festivals of the various Eastern rcdigioiis that 
he met with on "his Journeyings. Ilis travels are 
described with the heart and iien of an enthusiast 
who felt if lie were indeed treading on holy 
ground. Rtiturning from the East by Beyront, 
Smyrna, A Jieiis, Riistcliiik, and Vienna, be rcacf.cil 
Eiighuul ill lli(i early spring, and was ordained 
on the second Smulay^iii Lent 1874. 

His first curacy was at Saltwood, a prelty quiet 
village, not far from Hytlie, whence, after a 
certain time, lie n tiiriicd home to act as domestic 
chaplain to liis lather. On this occasion, the Arch- 
bisliop writes joi* 0 '(;ly : ‘In addition to rooms at 
Lambeth and Aiblington, I should suggest a 
travelling van with a green door and brass 
knocker, also a chimney. So nuiy the capHlanus 
of the perifxl make personal .'icquainlance with the 
diocese.’ Still, the office of privalc chaplain was 
and is no siii Minire, for the correspondence alone is 
(Miough to occupy a seendary, and which work he 
has to carry on in addition to his many other 
diiliof*. 

Ilis next move was to America, where he became 
a great favourite, and left but one opinion about 
hi.s gooil and amiable qualities. The diary which 
lie k(ipt in tliat country is full of interesting 
details of the people and places lie saw in his 
travels. He speaks of Longfellow a« a most 
agreeable old man, whose genial manners made 
, him feel quite at home in a few minutes, A 
pleasant humour is occasionally observable in his 
notes, as >s*hen he tells his friends of a clmreh 
at AVashingloii in wliioh the Service was nice, 
but the singing J^i'hrUh. Tin's epithet wa^ well 
undri-dnod in the family, being derived from one 
IV-thor, a butcher in the Archbishop’s fiist parish, 

"a ho constituted tho solo choir, and sang the 
hymns iix solo in front of the gallery every 
Sunday. Hence the name became a synonym in 
tho family for any el.iborate display of music 
somewhat out of place. 

It was ill Ameritrii, unfortunately, that the first 
seeds of tho disease were laid of which he died. 
On his return to England, his family xvere struck 
by his altered appearance; still they did notappre- 
lieiid anything serious, and his latlii^r gave him 
the living of St John’s, Notting Hill. lie was 
engaged to be inarricil, and full of interest in the 
life and tlic work before him. But alas ! at that 
moment, when everything seemed brightest, he 
received that summons which none can disobey, 
’ft) the unutterable grief of his family and friends, 
his health gave way entirely. After lingering a 
few brief inoulbs, be died on the 29th of May 1678, 
at the age of twenty-eight. 

There is little doubt that bravely as his mother 
bore the crushing blow of the loss of her only 
and much loved son, it left a wound that was 
never healed. Always an uns(*lfisli woman, she 
xvas never more so than at this time, when, 
having lost such a son, she hid her own grief, 
to strive to support and console his father, |md to 
promote the happiness of her remaining children. 
One of her daughters was engaged to ho married ; 
and in the following November tlic ceremony 
took place. No shadow of her own grief did she 
suffer to mar the brightness of that doy; but 
the strain seemed almost more than hu m a n heart 
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could Lear. In a very short wliilc the end came 
for her also, anij after a nrief illness, she pfissed 
away on the 7th of Decemher of that same year 
which witnessed the crowning' sorrow of her life. 


A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 

CHAriKR HI. 

Mr Willerton, the tenant of the parlours at 
No. 85 Spackhaiii Street, was much worried by 
a great deal of irregular business which, as he 
explained to Mrs Iladleigh, ho had to transact 
for his firm. As the good lady said, in talking 
over the matter with her daughter : ‘ Look at 
last niglit, now ! — a wretched, cold, wet night, not 
at all fit for an invalid like him to be out in ; 
and yet he Avasn’t home till past ton o’clock, and 
yon could see by his boots that ho must have i 
been tramping in the mud, or standing about in 
the wet, best part of the evening.’ 

Possibly, Mr Willerton did not feel so well in 
consequence ; for on the following day— the day 
after the close of our last chapter— he was at homo 
somewhat nlore than usual, and was particularly 
pleasant and civil in his conversation with I^lrs 
Hndleigh. He evidently— quite evident it was 
to the good lady— saw she was in trouble, and 
altliough, from his retiring habits, he probably 
did not know the cause, was anxious to show his 
sympathy, and desire to assist her. He sairl ns 
much to Ethel ; it was on but a very trivial Kub- 1 
jeet he spoke, but it showed the !^indness of 
his duposition. He said to the girl : ' I am afraid 
your good mother is unwell ; she seems to siilfcr 
from low spirits.* 

* We have had some very serious troablo lately, 
sir,* replied Ethel, ‘and we cannot help showing, 

I suppose, that it is so.* 

‘ Ah, dear me ! * sighed Mr Willerton ; * we all 
have our troubles. Such is life ! But your 
mother should take more amusement— should go 
out a little ; should rouse herself, you know. I 
often have orders, for the theatre. I am sure I 
should be very happy to give her a few now and 
then, if she would make up her mind to use 
them.* 

Ethel thanked him, and in spite of her own 
depression, her eyes sparkled ; for, like most young 
“ people, she was passionately fond of theatrical 
amusements, the more so, perhaps, from tlie 
extreme rarity with which such treats had fallen 
to her share. Until the advent of Murf, she had 
. not taken an eveningfs amusement once in a year ; 

• and altboagh it was a little better now, yet the 
“ prospect of frequent glimpses of fairyland, set her 
all., aglow. It was on going down to her mother, 
and reporting Mr Willerton's kindness; that Mrs 
Hadl^k spoke as detailed in the commencement 
of this chapter. . 

As Hexk Barnes had not been round on the 
previous ho was of course expected to be 
. very early, evening and Ethel was listening 
for his kno^ an. hemr before it was possible that 
]iacQu](l^^(im& had been much to trouble 




Eiliol and her mother that day, for some police- 
officers— in plain clothes, it is true — had come, 
and had insisted upon searching the house ; and 
altliough their search was fruitles.^, the shock to 
the timid women was very great. But that Mr 
Willerton happened fortunately to he out at the 
moment, he too would have been subjected to the 
indignity of intrusion by the police, and of seeing 
his a])artments ransacked before his eyes. Had 
this occurred, he would probably have left, in 
consequence of the annoyance ; but happily, 
although he was out less than usual on this day, 
he was from home when the intrusion took plnce. 
Hence poor Ethel was very anxious to sec Mark— 
to tell him of their troubles, and to be solaced by 
his sympathy; hence also the minutes seemed slow 
and ledious in their progress beyond all other 
I minutes, until his usual hour of calling arrived. 
Even llien, ho tliil not come, Tho lapse of a very 
short time was siillicient to fill both mother and 
daughter with vague forebodings that some evil 
had happened lo Mark, or that ho had hoard 
of some great er evil. At la<t, there came a 
knock. 

‘There is Mark!* exclaimed Ethel, .springing 
up. 

‘No, my dear,* said her mother; ‘that can 
never bo Mark’s knock.* 

It was not much like iT., it is true ; but Ethel 
was right, for all that, and she found Mark at the 
door. 

Quite contrary to his usual manner, he made 
scarce any response to her exclamation of delight, 
or her anxious questions as to why he was so late ; 
Imt hurried past her, and went straight down- 
stairs. She instantly followed; and as Mark camo 
into the stronger light of the sitting-room, both 
she and Mrs Hadlcigli uttered an .f j.umliition of 
alarm ; for there W'as something so uild, pale, and 
scared in the expression of the young man’s face, 
that he looked like one who is stricken with 
sudden illness, or who has just received a terrible 
shock. 

‘What has happened now?* exclaimed Ethel. 
‘Are you ill, dear Mark / ’ 

Without immcdiattdy replying to the anxious 
girl, Mark paused to step to the room door, and 
clo-^ it ; n proceeding which, simple as it was, 
ten« '-d greatly to awe the others. lie then said 
in a very low voicr* : ‘ T am not ill ; but I hnvo 
just seen and spoken to Mr Mavors. Listen 
quietly, and I will tell yon. It is very little 
I have to .say, hut it is important. I was coming 
from the City as usual, and as I believe you 
both know— Ac knew it, evidently— I go np 
the new road at the end of Farringdon Street, 
past the prison, and so into Doughty Street. 
\V^ell, I was hurrying on this evening, for it was 
rather late, and the wind was bitterly cold, when, 
just as I passed the end of a narrow, gloomy 
turning, T heard my name pronounced. The 
90 und was low, but quite distinct ; and turning 
round, I could just distinguish the figure of a 
man standing in the deepest shade, a few feet 
from the street in which 1 was.’ 

Here both his hearers uttered a suppressed 
exclamation of anxious expectancy. 
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‘ [ did not r(*co"ni8C the voice at the instant/ Willerton would <lo it. I know/ explained the 
coiilimied Mark; ‘but I was nevertheless quite lady. ‘We iiiiijht tell iiini to trjee a cab, il* tlio 

prepared to find that it was Mr Mavors who parcel should be very lar^c ; but he would not 

spoke, I felt it — I knew it. I went close to wMnt to know any particulars about it at all. 

the figure ; and then, although he was very much He is such a qufet-going, kindly man. I am sure 

disguised, I saw who it was at once. I was so he would do anything to oblige anybody ; and, 
staggered and amazed at meeting him, that I did poor man, his sight is so bad that he would not 
not know what to say ; so he began : “ I have recognise llrother George, even if he had seen 
waited about here three nights, to sec you, him before, and would not be likely to recognise 
I^lark. Two nights ago, you passed me ; but there him agaiik’ 

Wiis a mail close behind you who looked danger- ‘Um — it’s not a .bad idea, certainly/ said 

ous, and I Avas afraid to speak. Last night, you Barnes. ‘ He is almost a perfc’ct stranger, it is 

did not come. Mark, I Avant to restore tlie true ; but. in some respects, that is the better for 

papers I took,” * our plans. Then, again, Avliat little Ave do knoAV 

‘Thank (Jod for hearing that!* ejaculated Mrs of him is in his fa\'our.* 

Hadlcigli. ‘I knew poor dear George Avas under ‘Oh, Ave may trust him!’ cried Mrs Ifadleigh, 

some dreadful delusion, and never meant any with something like enthusiasm. ‘I am seldom 

harm/ deceived in my jiidgnifiit of any one, and I could 

‘Ho AAdit on to say/ resumed Mark, ‘that it stake my life on ^Ir Willerton. There is a trutli- 
Avas for the sake of ^Ir Weekes lie intended to fiilnes'*, an openness, a simplicity about him 

iclurn the documents. If ^fr Croulle alone had • Avhi<*h O ye«, wc can trust him/ 

been concerned, they slioiild ncA^er haA’e been 1 ‘ Well, I dan*say he is all you describe/ replied 

iv.-lorcd ; and the object of his w’aylaying me was ! Barnes ; ‘but how on earth are Ave to rntroduce 
to ask mo to call at his hiding-place— in a most I the subject/* 

miserable neighbourhood — to fetch them to-morrow ‘1 don’t think there Avill be much diniculty 
cTcning. He could not give nm his exact address, : about it,’ said ^frs Hadleigh. ‘I ulll first ask 
for lie Avas about to remove this very night, having him if he Avill be going anywhere near West- 
grown suspicions of the people with whom he ' minster to-innrrow ; then, if he is not, of course 
was staying ; or he- feared that they ha<l grown ! Ave must try bonie t)iie else ; but if he should be, 
suspicious of liini. But ho would post a letter foil know he will call for the parcel. If he is 
luy private address the last thing to-nighl,so that ! av ill iinr, \ on had better come up and sjieak to 
1 bliould know in plenty of time. 1 promised I him, and Avrito the note. He AA’on’t knoAV who 
AA'oiild go, or send some safe agent; for A\heii he ^fr ^favors is/ 

spoke of my being followed by some one Avho 1 ‘ What ttver j^on do, don’t speak of ^[r ^laA^ors ! * 

looked dangerous, he revived in my iniml a ' oxclaimotl l*iarncs. ‘ 1 forgot to tell you that he 
sasiHcion Avliicli I Jiave had for some; days, tliat 1 has cliangcd liis name. Von must speak of Mr 
am Avatched.* \ Tnnnell ; so, if he consents, I Avill go up, as you 

‘AVatclied, ^^a^k!* exclaimed Ethel, Avho Avith propose, and give; him a note to Mr Tuniudl, 
her mother had been listening with painful ami for that name he must ask. I don’t suppose 
intensity. j there will be much danger ; you can say that 

‘1 am sure of it/ continued the young man the papers are some maps or plans which 
‘and I am sure too, that the house Avhove 1 liv^e ; belonged to one of your relations, or — or any- 
is watched. Mr Mavors Avas very reluctant to j thing/ 

allow any one as a sul)stili4te ; but Avhcii I told' ‘1 will go at once/ said Mrs Hadleigh. ‘It 
liiiii my reason, he gave Avay. Of course, if [ is <puie a load olf my mind to have thought of 
1 really am Avatclied, I might be unconsciously j the dear old gentleman.’ 

leading the ciieiiiy riglit upon him ; and so, wliife ! All unconscious of the discussion Avliich was 
coming here, t have decided upon tAA'o plans by ^ taking jdace w ith such direct reference to himself, 
Avhich it can be managed Avithont my appearing I ^Ir Willerton sat in front of his lire, his feet on 
in the matter. One is to trust some one com- 1 the fender, as Avas alloAAMble on a bleak IMarch 
plctely-tell him c\T.rything. He must be ajcAHuiing; and leaning forwrard, his hands on his 
respectable tru-^twortby person, and not given to j knees, he gazed long anil thoughtfully into the 
gossiping, because this is a business that Ave do j grate. iVjq>aieutly his thoughts Avere not of the 
not Avish to liave talked about.* j most pleasant character, for ever and anon liis 

A great deal of time Avas spent in speculation i brow Avould knit, and he Avould rub the back 

as to Avhat could be done, or rather avIio could of his head Avith a A’cxed air, as many men do, 
be obtained. Alark’s first id(»a Avas to sock the Avhen son^ knotty problem defies solution; and 

help of his friend Tom Hardy ; but ho felt that then he would resume his fixed, steadfast gaze 

if he did, he must tell him everything, and he into the fire. A poeket-book lay near liim on the 
shrank from such a course, as did Mrs Hadleigh table, and by its aide a confused heap of papers, 
and Ethel. ^ Presently ho turned to these documents, not fur 

‘Oh, if lie only would do it!’ suddenly ex- the first time, and pored over them intently. The 
claimed the elder lady; ‘if he should be going papers seemed to be a disjointed collection of 
any Avhere near this neighbourhood ! * memoranda, notes of datc^, places, single words, 

‘If who would do it?* asked’ Barnes. ‘Of figures, and the like; yet it Avas remarkable that 
whom arc you talking?* --earnest os Avas Mr Willerton’s study of them - 

‘ Tell me where it is — in what neighbourhood,* his blue spectacles also lay by the side of the 
continued Mrs Hadleigh. pocket-book ; and he sought to decipher these 

‘111 Westminster, near Stratton Ground| he confused notes without their aid. Had Mrs Had- 

Bays. But who is * leigh hecn there at the moment, she would prob- 

‘Why, if he should be going that way, Mr ably have remembered that Mr Willerton had 
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once told lier his sight was imich better some- 
times than at 0/ hers. 

She was not likely to make this reflection just 
now, however, for on her tapiong at the door— a 
gentle tap, but Mr U^illertoii iiianaged to hear it 
flt once — he iiiiiiiediaioly Tcsiiined the blue spec- 
tacles ; then, as he said ‘ Come in,’ quietly but 
quickly gathere.l n]» his loose papers, and restored 
them to liis pooket-hook. 

‘Good-evening, Mrs IFadleigh,’ began Mr AVil- 
lertoii, in his usual aflahlc style, the style which 
"was so thoroughly appreciated by his landkuly. 

* It is not yet time lor my milk, is it ? * 

‘Not yet, sir/ Mrs lladleigli commenced. ‘T 
came iqi, sir, about about something else.* 

‘Yes, ma’am, certainly,’ said AVillerton, as his 
hostess stoiiped here, and he kiie\Y not what better 
to say. 

‘I hope you won’t think me presuming,’ con- 
tinued Mrs Hadleigh, having at last screwed up 
her courage to the Kticking-j)lace, ‘ hut might I 
ask if you are likely to be near Westminster at 
any time to-morrow i ’ 

* 0 yes,’ answered lier lodger promptly ; ‘ T am 
almost certain to be thoiw I liopc 1 . can have 
the pleasuie of executing some commission for 
you V 

‘Yes, sir; I am sorry to say you can,’ f^aid Mrs 
Hadleigh, and her self-i»osscss‘ion giving way 1 i<tc, 
her handkcrcluef was hronglit out and applied 
to her eyes. 

Mr Willorton watched her with an intent no-^s 
to wliich the blue spectacles hardly did justice, 
but did not interrupt her. 

‘ If you would not mind calling at an address 
which I shall have by to-morrow afternoon. J 
hope, sir, you will he able to look in during 
the afternoon, as you generally do,' said Mrs 
Hadleigh, a new and hitherto unforeseen difli- 
cully presenting itself. ] 5 ut the reply of her 
inmate was propitious, 

‘I shall be indoors during the greater part of 
the afternoon, madam,’ said Willerton ; ‘ iu fact, I 
think I must trouble 3'ou for an early cup of lea 
to-morrow, as it will be rather late wdien I have 
to go to Westminster.’ 

‘Oh! that is fortunate,’ exclaimed Mrs ITadlcigh. 
‘If it would not -he troubling you too much, we 
should l)c glad if you would call for a parcel — not 
a very big one, I believe, but a parcel of very 
valuable papere- at least T mean tome maps or 
plans which belong to a relation of mine ; and wc 
nave ha<l so mucli trouble, the deepest trouble, 
about these papers— and so, of course, wc arc 
am.ious to have them, in case my relation should 
Want them again.’ 

‘1 shall have the greatest pleasure in calling 
for them/ said Mr AVillerton. ‘What time do 
you wish me to fetch them, and where, dear 
znadam, shall 1 call V 

* Any time after dark will do, sir/ returned Mrs 
' Hadleigh. *Mr Bames— you have seen liim, I 

believe^ sir?’ Mr' Willerton bowed assent— ‘he 
is below ; and I will qsk him to come up, if you 
will idlow me, and he will give you a note to our 
poor-r^ljQ I forget the name now ; but j 

n you kindly oblige us, you will confer the 
deepest oWgation upon us, and we shall never 
Ibiget your, kfaju^eas/ 

‘ Oh ! don^t 80 much of so trifling a service, 
Mm Hadleij^/ gentlemaiL ^ At any time 


T shall be most willing, most particularly willing, 
to do as much for you, or anybody. By-tlie-by, 
where did you say it was ? ’ 

‘I cannot toll you cxacll}*-, sir/ responded Mrs 
Hadleigh. ‘Mr Barnes will liear from — will for- 
ward it to-morrow. I will send him up now.’ j 
Mrs IIa<lloigli disappeared ; ami Mr Willerton 
remained inotionles-^, with his hack to the lire, 
and his blue spectacles fixc'd on tlic open doorway, 
inilil Mr j\lark Barnes apj)earcd therein. 

‘Come in, sir, come in/ cried Mr Willerton 
cheerily, stei>ping forward at the same time and 
liaiicling liim a seat. ‘ Mrs ITadlcigh lias informc<l 
me that you will give me a letter autliorising me 
to receive some papers. Here arc writing mate- 
rials, if you have not already written it.* 

‘Tlnmk you. It is very kind of 3'ou to take so 
niucli trouble over a matter of so little conse- 
quence.* 

‘ It is no trouble for me, my dear sir/ returned 
Willerlon ; ‘I am actually going to Pimlico. It 
was Pimlico, Mrs Hadleigh said, I think/ 

‘ Westminster/ interjected Barney 
‘ Ah I Westminster, to be sure. But T am going 
to Pimlico, and can easily take Westminster 011 
my rctnni— so, where is the trouble ?’ 

‘Well, it is very good of you to say so/ returned 
Barnes. Then, after a pause : ‘ The note which 
1 shall semi to you to-morrow will ho directed to 
my friontl .Mr Tlionuis Tunnell. The papers are 
only a few plans and pamphlets, of no great 
consequeiic(‘, hut ho wishes to get rid of them ; 
and as they belong to a relation of iMrs Iladlcigh’s, 
why, you sec’- — 

‘0 exactly/ inlerruplod Mr Willerton. 
‘But v'..iild it not he belter to let me have 
the Hole at once, to save troubling you in the 
morning r 

‘Unfortunately, I cannot give it now/ said 

Barnes; ‘1 have forgotten But thore! I shall 

h(i sure to semi it; and I repeal, we are much 
obliged to you for taking much Irmiblc.’ 

The obliging old gcmt-lenum rt‘peated liis assur-^ 
aiices Unit he considered it no trouble ; then 
Barnes left liiin ; and joining Mr.s Hadleigh and 
Ethel ill the. family sitting-room, agrcMMl with 
them in their ]>raises of the good-uaturc and 
ready kindness of Mr Willerton. 

TJic gontlcmian last named liad hidden Mr 
Barnes ‘good-night/ ami .‘Jat with a composed 
smile on his face until his visitor had left the 
roMii and duly closed tho door. The cars that 
j w«'o snpiioscd to he so dull, but wliich seemed, 

I iicvertheles'?, always capable of rendering their 
master efficient scrvici*, were strained to listen, 
till Barnes liad descended the flight of stairs 
loading to the basement. From the attentive 
expression of Willcrton’s face, and a certain 
inotion of his lips, he appeared to be count- 
ing or checking off each step. ‘Seventeen!’ 
he innltered ; ‘lie lias gone right clown. Well, 
if over 1 knew such a go in my life!* As ho 
.said this, he rose irom his seat, stretched out his 
arms, and took a great breath. Once more his 
spectacles were laid on the table, and tho appear- 
ance of the man seemed suddenly changed. 
Without these, his face had a set and stem 
nxj)rcssion, wliich the glasses altered or softened, 
and over his features stole gleams of wonder, with 
an occasional half-repressed smile. ‘If ever I 
did ! * ho exclaimed again, briugiDg his hand down 
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upon lliti table by way of (Jiiijihasis, but softly, 
as tliouLjU careful not to draw atleiitioii. ‘Tom 
• Jackson, you are in luck ! J thought something 
inii^ht turn up Ijy niy being on the spot ; but such 
a ihing as this — whoever could have dreamt of 
it V 

With thoughtful lirow and calculating face, he 
paced in his blijipered feet to and fro the length 
of his ajiartment, ‘Was ever anything clearer? 
The ohl lady in dread fill anxiety and trouble 
about her pajicrs— valuable papers, that were after- 
wards maps or ])l.ins— forgets the name of the 
])crsoii who has tlicin, but will never forget the 
obligation. Then comes oiir smart young friend, 
who takes the other tuck, and is so painfully 
anxious to let me sec there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in the matter, that he tells the secret almost 
as plainly as his muther-in-law, that is to be, does. 
I really must admit that in all my experience I 
never came near such an utter ilat as that poor 

old lady. If I were as big a noodle as cither 

(\)me in!’ In answer to this permission, the 
subject of his uiicomplimenlary rellectioiis pre- 
S'Mited herself; and on opening the door, she saw 
I'lr Willertou placidly smiling as he stood in front 
oi the lire, and again lie gazed at her through his 
hlue spectacles. 

‘Tfow punctual you always are, Mrs lladleigh !’ 
said the lodger, drawing out liis watch as he 
spobe. ‘I need never ask the time when you 
piv-»!iit yourseir with my milk.* 

‘1 am so glad you are pleased, sir,’ returimd the 
landhnly, with a gratilied smile. ‘Tt is very little 
to do h)r a gentleman so obliging as you are.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say any more about that little 
aflair,' w'*'l Willerton, waving his hand; 
‘although J may as well ask if those engravings — 
did you say engravings ?* 

‘N — no-~I don’t think they — I don't know 
— 0 no ! maps — I said maps,’ rejilicd Mrs Uad- 
Icigii. 

‘MajiR, cortaiiily,’ a*^scntcd Mr Willerton. ‘I 
was going to say that if it be a wet night, .1 hatl 
])evha])S 1 letter take a cab. It -would not do, I 
sujiposo, to let lliem got wet ? ’ 

‘0 no, sir,’ said the landlady. ‘Pray, have a 
cab by all means ; we would not have any harm ; 
come to them for the world.* ! 

After a few more words, she left ; and the lodger, I 
turning liis key in the door, secured hiinsell j 
against intrusion. The basin of milk was steam- 
ing on llie table ; he smiled as lie saw it ; then 
uniocking a chest, took from thence a bottle. 
‘Rum and milk is recommended for invalids, I 
believe ; ami as I am an invalid, I take it, tbougb 
I shall lie glad to get soim». decent suppers again. 
How the old lady would be astonished, if she saw 
me llavouring her innocent tiraiight! Yet not 
half so much as sb'^ has astonished me to-night 
What with the astonishment she has caused me, 
and the astonishment I shall give her, and the 
great surprise and llooring all round, I should 
say that nobody -since the time of Guy Fawkes 
at anyraie—cver prcparctl purposely for such a 
grand Ihire-iip as this blundering, whimpering 
old noodle of a landlady has done by accident! 
Ha, ha, ha I I wish I could laugh aloud ; it would 
be a relief to me. Upon my word, I don’t think 
I shall be able to sleep to-night, and it isn’t often 
that anything in the way of business keeps me 
awake, or gives me the nightmare.’ 


Soliloquising thus, the gonial Mr AVillerton 
(lurtlfed his medicated milk, whicli had been 
iortilied so ns to become a most potent draught, 
and retired to rest. 

SITES OF RIJILDTNGS MYSTERIOUSLY 
CHANGED. 

Nothing is more striking to the student of popular 
traditions and folk-lore than the frequency with 
which the same legend occurs again and again in 
different districts, with only slight changes in 
detail answering to cacli. One of this class of 
legends is that which refers to cases of mysterious 
and supernatural opposition made to the building 
of certain edifices on the s-pots originally designed 
for tlicm. The root of tliosc legends is probably 
to be found in the skilfully devised means that 
may have been occasionally taken by monks and 
other Churchmen to effect a change that was to 
them desirable in fixing the sitti of a building. 
This is strengthened by the circumstance that 
most of tlioio legends have reference to ecclesias- 
tical edifices. .But whatever their origin may be, 
the peasantry still atlherc to the Ira.litions which 
ascribe the mysterious changes to supernatural 
agency. 

Without, however, further discussing the his- 
tory of tlifse legends, it may not be uninteresting 
Jto give a brief survey of such of tlicin as refer to 
well-known^ localities. Thus, tlic legend runs 
that the fine Norman church of Godsliill, in the 
Isle of Wight, was to have been luiilt in the 
valley ; but the builders every morning found the 
previous day’s work had been destroyed during 
the night, and the stones carried to the top of 
the hill. Considering this as a divine indication 
where the holy structure v;as to be built, they 
accordingly reared it on that prominent site, 
whore, lor miles round, it still forms a graceful 
and beautiful object. A similar legend is related 
witli ruforeiiec to the elinrch of Ste ^lario dii 
(^lste^, in Guernsey, where it is ciiiTcutly reported 
that fairies w’ere the agents ; while others assert 
it was the w’ork of angels. Indeed, it would 
ajipear that, in days gone by, the invisible beings, 
of whatever nature they were, who, according to 
tradition, so often iuterlcrcd in the building of 
fc.ome sacred edifice, generally selected for its site 
the most inconvenient spot, and not infrequently 
a steep hill. The Church of llrcedou, in Loicester- 
shire, for instance, stauils on a high hill, w’ith the 
village at its foot. Tradition, however, says that 
w’hcn the site of tlic church Avas first iixed ii])on, 
a central spot in the village wais cliosou. The 
foundations WTre not only dug, but the buihlers 
coiiimcncod the fibric. It was^ to no purpose ; for 
all they bifilt in the course of the day was carried 
away by doves during tlie night-time, and skil- 
fully built exactly in the same manner on the hill 
where the church stands. Roth founder and vj'ork- 
men, awed and terrified by tliis extraordinary 
procedure, were afraid to build the church on its 
original site, and agreed to finish the one begun by 
the doves ! • r 

Again, the church belonging to the village of 
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ChuTchdown, four miles from Olouccater, stands 
on the top ot a steep liill, wlicncc tlicre is an 
extensive view over the vale to the ]\[alvcrn Hills. 
Local tradition asserts that it was firat coiniiienced 
on a site at the foot of the hill, but that the 
materials employed by day were conveyed each 
night by the Evil One to the top of the hill; until 
at length, when repeated efforts to adhere to the 
original spot wore Ibund to he ineffectual, it was 
resolved to leave off building the church below, 
and to erect it at the top of the hill. 

In Lancashire, a county famous for its supersti- 
tions, the feats of the ‘Goblin Builders' form a 
portion of the popular literature of almost every 
locality. The foundations of Rochdale Church are 
supposed to have been removed by tlnun from 
the banks of the river Roch, up to their present 
elevated position. A similar tale is told of 
Samlesbury Church, near Preston. A ‘demon 
pig ' not only determined the site of »St Oswahrs 
Church at Win wick, but gave a iiaTue to the 
parish. The foundation of the cliurch, it seems, 
was laid where the founder had directed, and the 
close of the first day's work marked scmie progre^ss 
in the building. But llie approaeh <»f night 
brought with it an event which not a little dis- 
quieted the inhabitants around the spot. A pig 
was heard to scream aloud as it ran hastily to the 
site of the new church, where, taking up a stone 
in its mouth, it carried it to the spot sanctified 
by the death of St Oswahl. In this manner tlic 
pig employed itself through the whole night until 
it had succeeded in roinoving all the stoiie.'i 
which the builders Jiad laid. In sunport of this 
tradition, there is a figure of a pig sculptured on 
the tower of the church just above the western 
entrance. There are other churches in Lancashire 
that have similar legends attached to them. The 
parochial church at Burnley was originally in- 
tended to bo built on the site occupied by the old 
Saxon cross in Godly Lano ; but liowevcr much 
the masons might have built in the daytime, it 
was all undone before the next morning, the 
scaffolding and stones being invariably found 
where the church nov/^ stands. In this case, too, 
the goblins took the form of pigs. 

Tlie village of Stowe, near Daventry, is said to 
derive its a^ljunct of ‘ Nine-Churches * from one of 
these weird occurrences. In days of yore, say the 
villagers, a lord of the manor was desirous of 
raising a church in his n'\tivc place, at that time 
known by the simple appellation of Stowe. A 
hill was chosen for the site, and the ibuiidatioii 
laid ; but on the following day, no traces of yester- 
day's work were visible— trenches, stones, and 
tools having completely vanished. After a long 
search, they were discovered some distance off. 
The lord of the manor, however, was stubborn, 
and was not to be so easily bafHed. Nine times, 
therefore, he renewed his attempt ; but in vain, 
as each night the mischievous spirit continued to 
lemove wmit the workmen had raised during the 
day. At last^ after great dilficulty, n m«an was 
induced to watch these midnight proceedings ; 
when, to his astonishment, he discovered tliat the 
opponents of the church were the tiny legions of 
Queen Ifah. A more matter-of-fact origin for the 
appellation ^Nine-Churches’ is that it was so 
called l^eeuie there were nine advowsons append- 
ant to the manor. 

In the pa^ jof ,TaIland| in Cornwall, there is 


a spot known as ‘ Pulpit,’ which, the legend tolls 
us, was selected for the site of the church. Soon 
I after its commencement, a voice was heard at , 
; night-time re])eating, again and again, the follow- 
ing lines ; 

If you will my wish fulfil, 

Build the church on Talland Hill. 

On the dawn of the next morning, it w'as found 
that the stones had all been removed to the spot 
chosen by the mysterious rhymster. The church 
was, however, again begun on its original site; 
but with the same results. This went on for some 
time, until it was determined to build it on 
'Palland Hill. With the omission of the name 
Pulpit; and the substitution of St Clary's Hill fin 
Talland Hill in the couplet quoted above, the 
same story is told of the church in the parish 
of St Mary-Churcli, adjacent to Torquay. The 
parish church of Wendover, in Biickingluimsliirc, 
stands some distance from the town, although it 
was intended to have been built oii a field in its 
imniediato neighbourhood. As soon ns its founda- 
tions wore laid, tradition has it that the materials 
were carrie<l away in the night by witches, and 
. dei>osiled whore the church now stands. The 
j field at lir<t selected for its site was ever after 
termed the ‘ Witches' ^leadow.* 

1 Among the many other curious legends associ- 
. atod with church -building, may be mentioned one 
■ rolatiug to St Mary’s Chnrcb, Kidderminster. 
This church, it is said, was formerly built on the 
western side of the riv(*r Stour, but" that its walls 
were thrown down by the Kvil One- -a spot which 
was consMqutiiitly called ‘the Ourst-fielJ,' now cor- 
ruptotl into Ciissfield. It Avas then built on the 
eastern side of the river, where it remains to this 
day. Holme Church, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, six or seven miles from Market- Weigh ton, 
stands on tlie top of a hill, although tradition 
says it was first commenced at tlie bottom ; but 
when nearly finisheci, all w'as fouiul in ruins ; the 
work of the fairies, who had prcivioxisly w'arncil the 
founder against erecting it on this site. 

Similar le.i^cmls are related of the Church 
of Bugliton in Sussex ; Ambrosdcii Church, in 
Biickingliam.shire ; and of the churches of Great 
Brington and O.^endoii in Northamptonshire. 
The traditions, too, concerning St (hithbcrt and 
the foundation of Biirhain Cathedral are too well 
known to need descrii>tion. Clyde in Ids Norfolk 
Gcrfand alludes to the Cliapel of Our Lady at W.al- 
si'.^ham, which was, it is alleged, built after the 
exact model of the Santa Casa at Loretto, the 
Sacred Cottage which, according to the* legend, had 
been iniracnlously transported by angels from 
Naxareth till it found its last resting-place at 
Lorotto. An ancient account tells us that tlie 
foundations of this chapel were originally laid 
wliere ‘the Wishing Wells’ are now seen, but 
that they were continually disarranged in a most 
unaccomitahlo way, till the founders at last recog- 
nised this circunrstance as a token of a higher 
I will ; and the site was changed to the north-west, 
where the chapel afterwards stood. 

Several instances of this species of legendary 
superstition are recorded to have occurred in 
Scotland. Thus, according to the notes to the 
Lay of tlie Last Minstrel^ during the building of 
the old church of Old Deer, in Aberdeenshire, 
upon a small hill called Bissau, the work was 
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impeded by supernatural obstacles, and at length I 
tlic Spirit of tlie River was heard to say: 

• It is not hern, it is not hero, ! 

That ye shall build the Ciuircli of Deer ; 

Hut oil Taptillery, 

AVliere many a corpse shall lie. 

Legends of this kind, too, are to be found on 
the continent, especially in places where the 
church is inconveniently situated, as, for exa?u 2 >le, 
on the top of a steep hill, or at one of the ex- 
tremities of the parish. The Church of IbJierup, 
in Denmark, on the top of Stevns Kliiit, a long 
ridge of chalk dills, was built in the fourteenth 
centuiy — some say by a skipper, others by a pirate, 
as a votive offeiing to heaven for preservation j 
from a fearful tempest, and constructed on the 
kli Ill’s edge to serve as a landmark to those at 
sea. AVhile it was being built, however, the walls 
constantly fell down, and could not be made to 
stand straight ; an occurrence which ill-natured 
persons attributed to had architecture. Tliis was 
not the case ; but the fault of these mysterious 
personages the trolles, one of whom, when the 
masons were about to begin their task again, was 
heard to exclaim: ‘Huier up!’ (Higher ujA 
Following this advice, the masons built the church 
on the top of the clitf, and called it lldicrup. 

Once more, the church of the village of Rachlbv, 
near Kulluiidborg, in Denmark, stands at a con- 
siderable distance from it, in an open licbl. Tliis 
circumstance is accounted for from the fact that, 
when the church was building, the work perfjnmd 
by day was undoiio in the night. Two red bulls 
were therefore placed on the spot, to drive away 
the evil spirits. But on the fullowiiig morning, 
one of the bulls was found killed on the out- 
skirts of the town ; and the other wus discovered 
standing out in the field on an eminence, woundi d. 
Ifencii it was resolved to change the site of the 
church. 

iSacred edifices arc not the only buildings that 
have met with this mysterious opposition. Thus, j 
tile late Canon Kingsley, in his Westward llo 1 1 
speaking of Bideford Bridge, says ; * All do not ' 
know how, >vhen it begun to be built some half- ; 
mile higher up, hands invisible carried the stones 
down stream each night to the present site ; until 
Sir Richard Curney, parson of the parish, going 
to bed one night in sore perplexity and fear of 
the evil spirit who Bcenicd so busy in his sheep- 
fold, beheld a vision of an angel, who bade him 
build the bridge where he himself had so kiudly 
transported the materials, for there alone was sure 
foundation apiid I'm broad sheets of bhifting 
sands.’ 

A similar story is connected with Callaly Castle, 
which stands near the brook-side about two miles 
from Whittinghaiii, in Northumberland. A neigh- 
bouring hill was originally the site chosen ; and 
as soon os the building was commenced, it was 
undone during the night. At last, a watch was 
set ; when, lo ! stone after stone, as if endowed 
W'ith supernatural power, was seen to rise silently 
and to fall to the earth noiselessly, lill the result 
W'os a heap of ruins. In the meantime, a voice 
was heard saying : 

Callaly Castle stands on a height, 

Up in the day and down in the night ; 

Set it up on we Shepherd’s Shaw, 

There it will ataud, and never fa*. 


Crouch Hill, a lofty eminence one mile from 
Banbury, owes its origin, we arc to^d in Beesley’s 
Jianhnry, to the following cireumstaiicc : ‘Tim 
three churches of Bloxliam, Adderbury, and Kings 
Sutton were built by three masons w^ho were 
hrothers ; but liis Satanic majest)r served them all 
as a labourer, and one day he fell down with a 
hod of moilar, and made Crouch Hill.’ 

The late Dr Kobert Chambers, in his Popular 
Itkynies of i^cotland, records amongst other instances 
of this legendary lore, ,how in Lanarkshire, the 
building of ]Mauldsli(i Castle was hindered every 
night ; till a watch being set, a voice was heard to 
say ; 

Big the bouse whore it should be ; 

Big it on Man Vs Tjlc-- 

to which spot it was accordingly transferred. A 
similar tradition is told regarding the Castle of 
Melgund, in Forfar.^liire, an ancient property now 
belonging to the Earl of A! into. Mucross Abbey 
has also a pAivious legend, not unlike some of those 
already given, attached to it, a Teference to which 
will be found in Crokers J^Ljends of Killarncy, 


AN INVITATION TO BREAKFAST, 
AND AVIIAT CAME OF IT. 

‘Walk out to my house, and have breakfast 
w'ith me some luorning.’ Such was the invitation 
given me one day by Mr Robertson, a genial, 
middle-aged solicitor lo whom I was articled, in 
the thriving U)wn of Abbeyton. 

Now, I had only been articled for a few weeks ; 
and what I had seen of Air Robertson in business, 
made me wish to know him and his in their 
jirivale life ; hence I was much delighted to have 
this opportunity of gratifying niy wush, A few' 
days afterwards, waking up and finding a glorious 
summer sun streaming into my room, I speedily 
decided that this tvas just the kind of morning 
on which I should accept the iuvitation to break- 
fiist at Abbey Grove ; and in a few minutes I 
was on my way thither. 

Abbey Grove was situated about two miles 
from the town, and consisted of a small cluster 
of villas, built iu a prettily situated spot, which, 
generations ago, had formed part of the grounds 
of an old Abbey. The only remains of this 
ancient building, however, were a few yards of 
crumbling wall, with here and there vestiges of 
what at one time had been traceried windows ; 
these, with numerous mounds of stones and 
masonry, were all that was now left to tell of what 
had been there centuries ago. Most of these 
mounds were now covered with grass and shrubs 
and trees, and thus formed a delightfully secluded 
retreat, which the inhabitants of the Abbey Grove 
villas enjoy e’d in common. 

The invigorating charms of an early w'alk on 
a Bummer's morning need no description. The 
pure air, the genial sun, the twittering birds, 
the sparkling dew, and soft low breeze, all 
tend to exhilarate one’s spirits and to make the 
day pleasanter and happier throughout All 
these experiences were mine on the day I write 
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of. As I approached Ahbcy Orove and saw the 
houses peepinjf from out the siirrouiKliiig trees, 
I coxunicnced wondering as lo what kind of a 
residence would be occupied by Mr Bobertson, 
how it would be furnishcil, what kind of people 
his wife and family would bo like, and the 
kindred Ihiiiqs that you speculate upon when 
going lo visit a house for the first time. Last, 
hut by no means least, as my walk continued, 
I wondered wliat kind of d breakfast there wouhl 
be,, to appease the appetite stimulated by the 
morning breeze. 

I walked down the short avenue loading to the 
houses, and then began to wonder which of the 
half-dozen villas I was bound for. This small 
community dispensed with numbers to their 
liouses, nor did they even distinguish them by 
the ambitious and ridiculous names which you 
see stuck up on most suburban rosidcuccs. No ; 
nothing'savouring so of the town for this group 
of country residents ; they all called their several 
houses by the common name of Abbey Grove ; 
and the stranger had lo take his chance of liaving 
to go to each of the houses in turn, before he 
found the particular one he sought. Fortune 
favoured me, however, by sending across my path 
a travelling directory in the shape of the local 
milkman ; and in response lo my impiiry as to 
which house was Mr llobertson’s, I received the 
straightforward reply: ‘This ^cro pno as I've 
jist come from, sir.' Walking up the path, T 
found the door invitingly open, and the house- 
maid putting the finishing touches on the bcll- 
handlc. 

‘ Master is not down yet, sir,' she replied to my 
infiuiry as to whether he was at home, which, con- 
sidering the time of day, really appeared an absurd 
question to ask the girl ; hut wc get accustomed 
to use stereotyped phrases uudej;»some circum- 
stances. 

‘ Oh, then, I will come in and wait,’ I replied. 

* What name shall I say, sir ? ' asked the girl. 

‘ Just tell him Mr Brookes has called, and he 
will understand.* 

So saying, the girl showed me into a snug little 
breakfast-room, where the sunbeams and the fresh 
morning air seemed to be vying with each other 
as to winch should hold posaessioii of the room, 
with such frienilly rivalry were they streaming 
through two open French- windows, which opened 
upon a tastefully arranged lawn and liower- 
1)^ outside. Whilst noticing these things, 
the housemaid had gone up-stairs to announce 
me ; when sometlfing like the following dialogue 
ensued. * Please^ ma’am, Mr Brookes is dowu- 
staiis.’ 

t Mr Brookes ! Who*is he ? * was the response in 
a muffled female voice. 

^ I don’t know, ma’am,’ the maid replied. * I ’re 
never seen him here hefore. But' he’s a young 
gentlemu^ ttud eaye he’ll wait till master comes 
down.’ ^ 

< Whoever can he. hfi, and what can he want. 


bothering here, at this time of day ? ’ continued 
the mullled voice; and thereupon the door was 
shut. 

Now, this was not exactly pleasant to me ; hut 
when T rcllccted that most probably Mrs Robertson 
would be unacquainted with her husband’s invita- 
tion to me, I thought it best not to be olfended ; 
so I commenced examining the pictures on the 
walls. They were not very interesting, and I 
soon concluded my inspection, and looked round 
for something else to occupy the moments, which 
began to hang rather heavily. The newspaper of 
the previous day was upon a small table by the 
window, so I took that up, just to pass away the 
lime, and I was soon listlessly perusing the adver- 
tisements. I had not been sitting thus above a 
minute or two, when I heard a slight rustling, as 
of .a lady’s dress ; simultaneously came three or 
four light footsteps through the window into the 
room; and before 1 could look up from my 
paper, or rise from my seat, a musical voice 
accosted me with ‘ Good-morning, uncle ; here is 
your hutton-holo.’ 

I started up in no little surpri'^c at this greet- 
ing, which was evidently not iiileiidcd for me ; 
and there stood before me a fairy-like maiden of 
some sixteen sunnuors, her brown hair falling 
loosely from a daintily shaped head ; her cheeks 
aglow with the healthy morning air she had been 
; enjoying, and deepened too by a rosy blush, when 
she disc'wered her greeting had boon unwittingly 
addreb.ied to' a stranger. She was standing before 
me, liohling out the little knot of flowers destined 
for her uncle’s bullon-liolc— how I envied her 
uncle! — a very picture of health and liAi and ha])pi- 
ncss and beauty. Her expression of unrestrained 
enjoyment had changed in a moment to one of 
embarrassment and ilismay, mingled with a gleam 
of amusement in her bright eyes as the humour 
of the awkward situation we were in broke upon 
her. An instantaneous mutual agreement seemed 
to flash between us. We both broke into a merry 
little laugh ; and I liave often wondered what 
would have happened if we liad not adopted tliis 
course, if, for instance, the young lady hud passed 
r j» with a dignified coldness, and simple apologies 
t„id hows had passed between us 1 Our sudden 
introduction was, however, not destined to have 
tliis sudden ending. Tn a few moments we were 
chatting away like old friends. I fancied iny fairy 
seemed to be actually pleased when I announced 
that I was going lo stay breakfast ; and I had 
almost Bummbiicd up courage to ask her to present 
me in reality with the flowers she had iindesigncdly 
offered to me, when the entrance of the servant 
with the completing dishes for the breakfast- 
table served as an excuse for her to leave the 
room. 

She had scarcely gone through the door, when 
I heard again the greeting, 'Good-morning, uncle/ 
follawed this time by an unmistakable souna, 
which made me long more than ever to be that 
giiTs uncle! The door opened once more. I 
stepped forward to meet my employer, but 
suddenly paused, as a tall gentleman entered 
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the room whom I LjkI uever seen before in my I 
life. 

He stood looking inquiringly at me after a sharp 
‘Good-morning.* I was too embarrassed to make 
any response. My first thoiiglit was; ‘lie is some 
visitor ; * but in a few momi'iits the awful truth 
dawned across my mind, that this was in reality 
the owner of the house I was in, and that by some 
means or oilier I had got into the Avrong one. 
Tlie situation was tremendous. I am nalurally 
a cool eliaractor ; but I was so taken by surprise 
and chagrin, that I could only mutter some con- ! 
fused apology about liaving been invited to break- 1 
fast by Air Uoberlson ; that 1 bad been directed to | 
this house hy some miserahlc niisnmlerstauding ; j 
that I humhly apologised lor my intrusion, and ' 
hoped he would iiardoii it. So speaking, I made a ^ 
frantic dash at my hat, inaddeiietl at my stupidity, • 
at the loss of my breakfast, and still more at tlui : 
thought of never seeing or speaking again to that 
charming little lady, Aviio in less tlian live minutes 
I found 1 was absurdly in love wiLli ! 

I said a liurrie«l ‘good-morning,* and was trying 
to make a ghastly atU-inpt at a smile as 1 left 
the room — wbon, would you btdievc it ? That ' 
tall dark man burst out into a loud laugh. I felt ! 
ready <o knock him down. I knew how my ■ 
stupidity would be gaily discus.-cd at that brealJa.-t- ' 
table, before /er, and 1 fell my disoomlitiin* and 
bumiliation deeply; but this open meriiment 
at my expense maddened me. 

A strange calm siu'cecfded this storm. It was 
caused by some W(U\h utt(jrod by my tormentt>r. 
‘You really must forgive me ; I roubl not rtfraiu 
from laughing. Aly name is Kobinson. Your 
friend Air llobmtson Uves in one Rof the other 
liouscs. AVe fro(pionily get parcels and letters, 
and oven callers coming to the wrong bouse ; but 
in all my experience, wo have never had so amus- 
ing a mistake so early in the day as tliis one.’ 

Now, this explanation toned down my anger 
considerably; but the Avoids Avbicli folloAveil 
Avere like balm to my troubled heart. ‘ Air ’ 
Robertson Avill have finished breaklast by now. 1 j 
cannot think of allowing you to go. iJo me the j 
favour of icmaining liere and breakfasting Avilh ' 
us this morning.* ho saying, he took my hat out ! 
of my hand, and led me into the room again. • 
Of course, it did not need much persuasion to 
make me stop. Two minutes before, I liad been ! 
ready to knock this man over ; I now tboiiglit 
him the kindest and most considerate fellow in , 
the world. 

Of course the breakfast was dcliglitful, I found 
Air Ilobinson and liis Avife sensible, genial, kind- i 
hearted people. I found their niece even more 
sensible, more genial, and kind-hearted than they 
Avere ; and Avlien, after breakfast, I accompanied 
her and Air Ilobinson into their pretty llower- 
gardeii, I received from her a rosebud for my 
buttoTL-liole, Avhich I kept for some years aftcr- 
Avards. When saying good-bye, I Avas perplexed 
by thinking how I should manage to see her 
again ; it must he contrived somehow, I mentally 
resolved. Upon returning to town, I lost no time 
in explaining ‘the situation* to my Avorthy em- 
ployer Mr Robertson, who rallied mo good- 
naturedly upon the mistake, and upon what the j 
consequences might be ! Next week 1 was in- 
vited to a picnic at Air Robinson’s, and went 
not only to it, but likewise to Mr Robinson’s 


house again and again liploro his niece returned 
to her home. . • 

Four years have passed since that invitation 
to breakfast was* given me, and that ‘fairy -like 
girl* is now iny Avife. That local milkman, bless 
him, got a haiiilsome ‘tip’ upon our Aveddiiig-day. 

INDIA IN 1855 AND INDIA IN 1S80. * 

A coiiRKSPcjxnKNT in India has transmitted to us 
the following nolc^ slu:wiiig the progress recently 
made in railways, iS.c, JTe siiys : 

On looking o\’cr an obi number of Cliamlen’s 
Journal (March 31, 1855), I find the following 
]»as-age : * In India too, the railway is open for 
one hundred and twenty miles, and a train leaves 
Calcutta one day and rttuins the iievt. This, for 
Hindustan, is good iiregress ; hut the Indian 
telegraph may bo cited as an instance of praise- 
worthy enterprise, tlireo thousand miles having 
been erected ip less than twelve iiirintbs, at a cost 
of forty-two pounds p(*r mile. The news con- 
voyed by Hu* mail to Rombay is now (lashed to 
Madras, Calcutta, Agra, ami Lahore in tibout tlireo 
hours I Think of the Avires being stretched to 
within a few miles of the fatal Kliyber Pass ! A 
lino is to be carried also to Proine, Rangoon, and 
to the cajjital of Anicau ; so that ere long the 
Governor-goiier.il Avill receive tlaily or liourly 
reports of what is going on in the remotest parts 
4jf his Avide dominions.* 

These av^uaIs Avere printed twenty-six 3 'ears 
ago. Let us compare them Avith the facts of 
to-day, facts Avliich liave been established in our 
own experience during our service in the roimlr}’’, 
‘The railway open ft>r one liuiidivd and twenty 
miles* nas the Jirst ctlbrt of the great Kast Indian 
I tail way (Amipany, and ran as far as Rancegiinge, 
one hundred and twenty-one miles from Calcutta; 
this morsel of line, laii]iing the neighbouring 
cidlieries, Avas opened Avitli great eclat by Lord 
Dalhousic, and up it came all our Aliitiiiy rein- 
I'orcemoiits. It Avas a great thing in those days to 
traA^el by rail to Rancegungc, and there meet the 
carriages Avhicli horsed us up the Grand Trunk 
Road to all parts of the north-west. This was 
and is a metalled road, running up from Calcutta 
to AIccrui and Delhi, I’roin Avhich stations onward 
progress was in palanquins. It used to be said in 
those early ilays that if avc Averc then turned out 
of India, the Grand Trunk Road would be the 
only monument avc Avoiild leave behind us ; aud 
this was true until 1S54, when the mighty Ganges 
C’aiial Avas opened, starling from the Ganges at 
Hurd war, and rejoining it at Cawnpore. 

To return to railways. Let us open the map of 
the current number of NncmaiCs Luh’an Brad- 
ahaw^ and note the marvellous ramilicatioiis of 
mil way begotten by that mite of one hundred and 
twenty miles. ' Let ns start from Tuticorin, in Hie 
extreme soUtli-cast of the peninsula, and opposite 
the northern end of Ooyjon, and traA^el north- 
wards ; four hundred and forty-three miles will 
bring us to Aladras, three hundred and fifty miles 
to Raichur, and four hundre<l and forty-three - 
miles to Bombay. Starting from the western 
capital in a north-easterly direction, six hundred 
and sixteen miles Avill iaiul us at Jubbulpore, 
and two hundred and thirty-niae miles more at 
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Allahabad, the capital of the North-west Provinces. 
From thence, three liuinlrLHl and seven t.y-ci<»lit 
miles will take ns to Oazcrahad, opposite Delhi ; 
and three hundred and thirty-five more to Lahore, 
the capital of the I’nnjab ; wlieiice two hundred 
and twenty-four miles will land us at Altock, on 
the left hank of the mi.i^hty Indus. Thus we 
have traversed three thousand and twenty-eight 
miles of rail at the fair average of twenty miles an 
hour, and have i^asscd over twenty-seven degrees , 
of latitude; ainl tliis has .only been along one 
system of railways in one particular direction. 
We have quite ignored other great lines rauiilying 
all over the country, but have shown enough to 
exhibit the marvellous progeny of that little 
Raneegnnge line. 

Our railways, as a rule, are triumphs of en- 
gineering skill. Note the great works at the Boro 
and Thull Ghats ; admire the lingo hriilgos thrown 
over mighty rivers, those over the classic Panchab 
(Punjab — that is, five waters) being each of them 
icmarkable specimens of engineering skill ; the 
sacred Jtimna and Ganges are each spanned by 
two huge bridges ; and a third over the latter, at 
the sacred Benares, is to cclij)sc all the others. 

With thd development of railways, the post- 
office necessarily expands, and now there are more 
than six thousancl scattered over the length and 
.breadth of the land, not including Ceylon. And so 
too with the telegraph ; hut with us, the telegraph \ 
preceded the rail, and now its wires stretch over | 
the whole country like a gigantic web. In 1655, 
it was thought a great feat that thev *Ktrctchcdi 
to within a few miles of the fatal Kjiyber Puss.’ 
During the late war, they not only passed through 
the historic Khyber, but found their terminus at 
Cahul itself. The western submarine cables come 
in at Bombay or Kurrachee, puttinj^ us in com- 
munication with the w'cst and Africa; and the 
eastern cables start from Elephant Point, below 
Rangoon, and stretch to the Straits, China and 
Japan, and on to San Francisco. 1 was out here 
at the birth of the telegraph under the auspices 
of Dr Sir W. O’Shoughnessy, watched it in its 
infancy, and now admire it in its adult mauhood. 
During its infancy in 1854, I was marching with 
Sir Robert Hamilton, the then Resident at Indore, 
from Iridore to Agra ; and on entering the Gwalior 
state, we met the Maharajah Scindia at one of the 
camping-grounds— Sipri, I think. In our con- 
ference or durbar, lliO conversation naturally 
reverted to the telegraph line which was then | 
being pushed along the great Bombay Road ou 
which we then were, and the Maharajah asked 
what was being done, and what was the use 
of it. Sir Robert replied: *I will show your 
Highness;’ and then aud there scribbled off and 
despatched a message to Goonah, several miles 
away, telling the Maharajah what he had done, 

, and receiving an incredulous smile in return. The 
answer. came in a few minutes; and Sir Robert 
read it to tho Maharajah, who burst out laughing, 
and exclaimed : *lt is a fib, my lord ; "your clerk 
wrote it.* Now the State Railw.ay, to which ho 
contributed .ninety htkhs (nine hundred thousand 
pounds), has^ a station close to the Palace, and he 
largely the tel^ph. 

Such ate a few illustrations of Hhe post and 
present* in India ; and I think it will be conceded 
that this great epuntiy is not so far in the rear 
of civilisatmn Jt^ilrpopularly supposed to be. 


While writing the above, I extract the following 
paragraph from Sir Richard Temple’s speech before 
the Royal Colonial Institute, on December 14, 
1880, as exhibiting what India has contributed 
financially towards railways and canals : ‘ Public 
works have been carried out to a very groat extent. 
’J’lic government has invested one Vuiidred and 
twenty-five million pounds upon railways, of 
which about uiuety-tlirce million pounds has been 
expended by guaranteed Coinpanics, and the rest 
directly by the state. As to the canals, India has 
the finest canal svslein to he seen anywhere in the 
world. Twenty million pounds have been expended 
upon them, and six per cent, is being paid to those 
who advanced the capital.’ 


THE WEDDING-CAKE AND THE WILL. 

Will Tkstkii's father made a will ; 

To Will, the younjjcr, thereby, willing 
Ills laiuls and tenements ; and nil 
To Tom, his first-born, save a shilling. 

Will was a wily, cunning lad ; 

And Tom a true outspoken Briton ; 

The younger always pleased the dad, 

And bent to those he couldn't sit on. 


Will wedded one his hither chose ; 

Toni wouldn’t wed for love or money ; 

He painted life coukut*-dc-roiie ; 

Good temper spread his x>ath with honey. 

Will sent his slro a piece— how sweet ! — 

Of wedding-cake, ‘from Will and Pheiuio,’ 

With lo-Miig lines that filled a sheet 
Of po.st octavo, gilt-edgod, creamy. 

‘ Dear father ’ put the cake away, 

Stowed safe aiiiougat sonic other treasures, 

And there it lay for many a d.ay. 

Forgotten quite ’mid passing i)lcasiirc.s. 

Bcmorsclcss Do.atb, with ruthless hand, 

Took father from Ills hoiiio for ever ; 

The ‘parting,’ Will could hardly stand ; 

’Twos feared his grief his heart would sever. 

Still, dutij must he done at last, 

In spite of deatli, in spite of sorrow; 

To father’s drawer, Will liurricrl fast, 

To find the ivill to prove to-morrow. 

Uc found it ’ucath a lump of cako— 

//i5 wcdding-cakc : 0 Fate, thou Idindling I 

The iviU was there — for Will’s dear sake— 

But, gone the signature, past finding. 

The cake, which as a rule we eat, 

Had eaten what Lay underneath it ; 

The ink absorbed — and left a sweet 
Sad trace upon the words * bequeath it’ 

Where loving dad had boldly signed, 

Was but a hole, just tinged with yellow : 

Will did not think Fate had been kind, 

Tom quietly amiled, the lucky fellow ! 

Josh. Davxu. 
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IN THE EGYPTIAN DESEUT. 
Almost everythin" relatln" to E;/.ypfc undying 
iTiterest. Its vast antiquity, its cohissal monu- 
ments, its stFcango history, its mystic religions, its 
peculiar physical characteristics, have each and all 
formed the subject of investigation by the scholar, 
the antiquary, and the naturalist. Once the centre 
of learning and religion to the civilised world, it 
has, by the strange mutations of time and chance, 
become transformed into a kind of charnel -house, 
whore the dead arc more remarkable than tin* 
living, and where the relics of a past age supersede 
in interest the living attractions of* the prc.sent. 
The ancient race of men, wdiose figures still adorn 
their crumbling aepulchrcs, and whose mummified 
remains arc scattered broadcast tbrougbout Europe 
and America, have passed off the active stage of 
life, and their place has heen taken by a new 
people, whose condition of servitude is in aifecling 
contrast to the grandeur and glory of the old 
possessors of the land. 

To that land itself there is attached a peculiar 
interest. In its physical characteristics, it stands 
alone among the nations. A rainless country, 
whose soil would soon he transmuted into endless 
wastes of drifting sand, but that its river, the 
mysterious Nile, periodically rises and overflows 
its banks, leaving athwart its course a stretch of 
submerged country, which, w'heii the waters once 
more retire to their wonted channel, is found 
to have become fertilised and cnriclied, ready 
to ‘scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.' But this 
tract of cultivated and cultivable soil hears but 
a small proportion to tlic boundless areas of desert 
and wilderness, extending to thousands of square 
milc.s, which lie beyond the valley of the Nile. 
These deserts are mere wastes of blown sand, 
with rarely a pile of grass to rcfcesli the weary 
eye, and scarcely a living thing to be seen for 
miles, except the hungry vulture that follows in 
the track of the caravan, as the shark is said to 
swim in the wake of the doomed vessel. Little 
is known of this wild and weird wilderness, ‘a 
land of deserts and of pits, a land of drought 


and of the shadow of death, a land that no man 
paspcd through, and where no man *lweTl.* Any 
authentic information, therefore, which comes 
to us on the subject is necessarily .of interest, 
as few travellers have chosen to explore these 
forbidtling byways of African travel. One of 
those few is General R. E. Colston, an American 
officer, for nearly six years in the military service 
of Ismail Pacha, Khedive of Egypt, and who lias 
given an account of hi.s experiences in those 
ileserts, tlirough the medium of a lecture to the 
American Geographical Society, as published in 
their Proceedings. 

General Colston did not visit flicsc districts 
as a mere lourisl, but as an cxj^lorer, student, 
and observer. Ilis immediate and official object, 
indeed, was to make a scientific survey of par- i 
licular districts, and to examine certain ancient 
gold mines worhed by the Egyptians before the 
(.^iristiaii era. His first expedition was from 
Cairo to Kennch on the Nile, by steamer, about 
four hundred miles. Thence he passed across to 
the Eastern Gncco-Boman city of Berenice on 
the Bed Sea, where he remained exploring the 
shores for three months. From this place he 
proceeded to explore the Eastern Desert, and espe- 
cially the ancient gold mines of Wady Allaki ; 
thence to Berber on the Nile, then to Abou Hamed, 
whence he traversed the great desert of Korosko 
across the bend of the Nile. In a second expedi- 
tion, he crossed the western deserts from about the 
same point to the province of Kordofan. Here he 
was prostrated by sun-stroke, and partially para- 
lysed, and lay six months at Obeyad, in what was 
supposed to be a dying condition. At the end of 
this time, ho was transported twelve hundred miles 
in a camcl^ litter across two great deserts, till he 
reached Suakim on the Bed Sea, whence he was 
conveyed by ship to Sue;?. This outline of his 
journeys, which can be traced on any map of 
Africa, will render his description of the routes 
travelled more intelligible. 

To his powers of great and accurate observation. 
General Colston adds those of literary skill in 
1 the statement and description of what he saw, the 
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places explored bein" represented in his lecture 
with a vividness ami force of characterisation 
irhich bring the scenes before ns as in a picture. 
He begins by referring to what is to be seen in 
the sail of four himdrcil miles up the Nile to 
Konneh, the Ftarting- point of liia first desert- 
journey. 'Sometimes the valley of the Nile 
expands like a green carpet on either side, with 
its ricli liarveslSj its whitening cotton, its green 
sugar-canes and waving palms, in the midst of 
which sits embowered heirc and there a native 
village, with its quaint pigeon-houses and iU- 
lonely minaret. Further up, under tlic fig-troc5 
and mimosas, shines in the magic moonlight of 
Egypt the white dome which covers the tomb of 
a Mussulman saint. As we pass the villages at 
sunrise and sunset, we see long files of veiled 
women in their dark-blue robes, their 'water-jars 
gracefully poised on their hcad.«i, coming down 
to fill them at the river-hank, and then walking 
away with a grace and statelinc.ss astonishing in 
mere peasants. At other jioints the utterly barren 
hills of the Arabian and Libyan chains come 
down to the very ‘water’s edge, and nought is to 
be seen but the most dreary and desolate desert, 
without a blade of grass, or a sign of human or 
animal life— nothing but the rugged red or 
yellow clilfa, with the lieiited air visibly quivering 
on their surface under the fierce rays of the 
African sun. Then, again, on one shore or the 
other, sometimes on both at once, the mountains 
recede for a mile or two ; and as the panorama 
unrolls itself before us, 'U'C see majeatic temple'- 
and ruins, pyramids and obelisks, iljtting before 
our fascinatiHl gaze ; to be succeeded in turn by 
the huge and prosaic chimneys of some of the 
Kliedivc’s great sugar-refineries.* 

Then follow the arrangements for the land- 
journey. The Sheik and Bedouins wdio are to 
guide them on their explorations are selected, the 
necessary riding and baggage camels provided, 
with other fifty camels carrying water in skins 
slung over their backs; and then, after much 
strong language on the part of the drivers, and 
loud groans and protestations from the camels as 
they receive their respective loads, the huge 
caravan begins its journey through the wide, 
monotonous ti'aste of sand. 

' The moment we leave the banks of the Nile, 
we enter a world entirely strange and new — a 
waterless land, without rivers, creeks, rivulets, or 
springs; nothing but scanty and more or less 
brackish wells, at long intervals; and in the 
mountainous regions, some natural rocky reser- 
voirs, where the rare rain-water collects in the 
brief and uncertain rainy season.’ When tlic 
writer crossed the Eastern Desert in the fall of 
1873, there had been no rain for three years; so 
that the first thing to he provided in starting was 
a supply of water sufficient to last from the Nile 
to tue first well, and then from each well to the 
mat 

In canying the water, the natives employ 
aKclusIvely goat and ox skins. When a goat fs 
killedi they cut off his head and his legs at the 
hocka and knees ; and after splitting the skin a 
abort way down his breast, turn him out of his 
jacket by puling it off like a stocking. After the 
Aide is cured," legs are tightly tied up, leaving 
only the ne^ tmen; and thus a large bottle is 
Ibmed ci^ble.;^f)udd{og from six to ten gallons 


according to the size of the defunct goat. These 
water-skins, called girbehs, after a few days’ use, 
keep the water very sweet. In the excessive heat 
of the desert, liowever, they lose a great quantity 
of their contents by evaporation. Military trains, 
in addition, are supplied with flattened zinc barrels, 
whose shape is adapted for hanging to the pack- 
saddles. These have screw sto))pcrs, wdiich pre- 
vent all leakage and evaporation. The water 
carried in the girbehs in the sun, gets quite warm, 
and that in the zinc barrels almost boils. As,soon, 
therefore, as the traveller gets to camp, a portion 
of water is poured out into open skins, and hung 
on tripods in the shade ; when, in the course of 
h.alf ail hour it becomes drinkable, and by mid- 
night is as cold as fresh spring-water. 

As a consequence, water in the desert is a very 
])recious possession ; for should the traveller find 
that the well on which lie relied has gone dry, it 
may mean death to liim in one of its crueilest 
forms. In 111 at waterless land, therefore, even 
the ]nou3 Arab abstains from liis religious ablutions 
before prayer, his law permitting liim in such a 
ciiso to wash his hands and feet with sand. As 
a rule, the water found in the scattcrcil wells is 
very bad. ‘ The first thing on arriving at a well 
is to taste its water, and every one takes ta sip, 
rolling it in his mouth and testing it, as epicures 
do rare wine.s. Great is the joy if it is pronounced 
“ sweet water ; ” but when the guides say " not 
good,” you know it is a strong solution of Epsom 
suits.’ 

The writer has some interesting observations on 
the camel. The s])CGimens, he says, to be seen in 
the zoological collections of Europe and America 
arc Very poor, and give us lilllc knowledge of him 
except his ungainly and unsynunetrical appear- 
ance, his gawky and lumbering gait. Those are 
mostly 'I’artar or Syrian camels, with large frames, 
big licads and necks, coarse legs, and long hair, 
adapted for protectiim against the cold winters of 
Syria, Persia, and Tartary. General Colston calls 
the Arabian camel ‘ the most woiidrously curious 
animal that God ever made.’ Arabia has pro- 
<luced the best breed of these animtnls, wdiich differs 
greatly from the Bactrian or Tartary camel. The 
Arabian camel has hut one liuinp, and seldom 
exceeds nine feet to the top of it. ilis proper 
home is the desert. Tii riclier lauds, where food 
is very ahiindani, he becomes Larger and coarser, 
and loses his most valuable quality, that of being 
able to live on little food, and of passing many 
days without any water at all. Tho camel and 
the dromedary arc the same animal, differing only 
in breed, as the cart-horse differs from tho race- 
liorse. The dromedary corresponds to the latter, 
and is used to ride on. He is distinguished by 
his small head and cars, slim neck, and especially 
slender .and wiry legs. With no load but his rider, 
water-skin, and a little food, he may travel a 
humlrcd miles a day for four or five days without 
injury. On an emergency, ho can even go one 
liiindred and fifty miles a day, a stress, however, 
which renders the poor animal useless afterwards. 
The burden-camel, corresponding to our dray or 
cart-horse, carries a load of four hundred pounds, 
and walks two and a half miles an hour, regularly 
a-i a clock. He is coarser, heavier, and slower 
than the dromedary. 

Tho coinplainta which have been made of the 
difficulty of riding a camel— of the headache and 
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nausea it caiisca— proceed, in the writer’s opinion, 
from travellers who do not know how to ride 
, him. After the rider has once mastered the 
art of mounting and dismounting, there is no 
further trouble ; and any one accustomed to horse- 
back may, in the General’s opinion, learn in a 
single day to ride and manage the camel. ‘ 1 le is 
the most docile and manageable of all animals, 
excepting only the Egyptian donkey.’ The simple 
art of easy camel-riding consists chiefly in not 
permitting your camel to walk, except in deep 
sand, or over steep rocky ground, where you can- 
not help it. ‘ There is not a more back-breaking, 
skin-abrading motion than a earners Avalk ; but if 
you press him into a gentle pace, which is the 
natural gait of a dromedary, he moves l)oth legs 
on the same side together. Thus lie will go all 
day, with perfect ease to you, an<l no fatigue to 
himself, at the rate of about five niiles an hour. 
In that gait his motion feels exactly like that of 
a very easy trotting horse, though, of course, 
camels are like horses, some moving easier than 
others. With every increase of the rapidity of 
his gait, he goes rougher.* 'Hic higher speed <if 
the (Iromcilary enables the traveller to ride on in 
advance, and take two or three rests in the course 
of the day, in order to allow the slower burden- 
camels to come up. Rut they all camp toguLher 
at night. 

To turn from the camel to the inhabitants of 
the country, the writer notices that as you ascend 
the Nile the population become darker in com- 
plexion ; but it is not till the limits of Nubia 
are passed, that people with negro characteristics 
begin to be found. The Bedoweeu or Jjedoiiins 
are the inhabitants of ll.e deserts. Their wealth 
is in flocks and camels, and no consideration can 
induce them to move into fertile places and work 
the ground. They act as carriers and camel - 
drivers, and often suffer great privation ; yet the 
freedom of the desert is more precious to them 
than the plenty of the settlements, and they look 
down with unutterable scorn upon the inhabitants 
of towns, whom tbev contcnijituously call ‘dwellers 
among bricks.’ ‘ Tlieir condition at the present 
day is very much like tlieir aneestoi’s in the days 
of Abraham and Lot and Ishniaol, and their 
customs have changed but little since that time. 
Each tribe is governed in an absolutely patriarchal 
way by its sheik.’ The subjects of some of these 
sheiks number as many os seventy thousand 
souls. 

The Arabs divide their deserts into two kinds. 
The first they call wildernesses, being diversified 
by valleys or water-courses, where their flocks can 
wander and find pasture. The second is the 
atmour, or desert proper, consisting of liard gravel, 
diversified by zones of deep sands, rocky belts, 
and rugged defiles. ‘ Tt is absolutely and entirely 
destitute of all vegetation. Not a tree, not a Imsh, 
not a blade of grass ivlicves the eyes, which are 
painfully affected by the fierce reflection of the 
sunlight upon the yellow sand. No shade what- 
ever is to be found, unless it is cast by some great 
Mck. These atmours^ generally nine or ten days’ 
journey across, are like oceans, which you may 
traverse on your four-footed ship, but where you 
may not tarry, and where caravans cross each 
other like vessels on the ocean.’ 

Here is a picture of a desert journey, with its 
terrible privations and experiences : ‘ It is now 


May 1875. The sun liaS again crossed the line, 
ami is shining vertically ovesr oTir head.*^. We 
are on the WTst of the Nile, on the desolate 
aimonrs which separate the river from the hardly 
less barren plains of Kordofan. A more parched, 
blasted, and bliglitcd country than it is at. this 
period, cannot be conceived. It is the end of 
the dry season, and half of the rare wells aV' 
exhausted ; and tliose which arc not, furnish only 
a scanty supply of Inuckish water at temperatures 
of eighty degrees or mofe. The deeper the wells, 
the warmer the water. The marches arc perfectly 
terrible, and yet it is worse to halt during the day 
than to keep moving; for under the tents the 
heat redoubles as in a hothouse, making it impos- 
sible to rest or sleep. Thus uc march from 
earliest dawn often till nigV.t ; for \vc must mnko 
the distance between the wells before our water 
gives out. On the burning sand the sun beats 
down with a fierceness which ( iiiinot be described. 
The barrel of your gun, the stirrup of your saddle, 
blister your hand and your foot. The Jhcrino- 
meter rises to a hundred and fifty degrees in 
the sun ; and in spite of the protection of your 
white helmet, ii heavy silk scarf ov^r it, and 
the nmbielhi you carry, your skin peels off in 
l>list(*r.'!, and your brain almost boils in vour 
skull’ 

l-)ofcCTls Ftn li ns Kmosko and Sliegrc, w’hicli 
arc nine or ten days across, seem to be rdl but 
bereft of animal life. ‘The ostrich,’ says our 
author, *ainl hyena cjnss them swiftly by night, 
mid the ever-present vulture wings his ceaseless 
flight over t)i€in. No one can realise tlie combina- 
tion of coiuplete silence, solitude, and infinite 
space, who lias not been in those de'CrK Wlien 
night eomc's, ami the Jl'donins are all asleep in 
their bivouacs, walk away from the camp in the 
unequalled moonlight of Africa, beyond the first 
ridge of sainl or ruck : around you stretches an 
iiiimensc sca-like horizon. The sand gleams 
almost as while as snow in the moon’s rays. Not 
a sound falls ujion your ear, not the murmur of 
a breeze, not the hum of tlie smallest insect, not 
the riHtlc of leaf or grass ; silence, only silence 
as profound as death, unless it is broken by the 
distant howl of a prowling hyena. Thus w’c travel 
the weary days, longing for night to come ; while 
the Bun, our fierce oneiny, not only diinks our 
blood, burns our flesh, and blisters our tongues, 
but also dries up our (lirhcJiA^ which, full at start- 
ing, arc shrivelled to half their size by evapora- 
tion before the end of the first day. 

‘ No more jokes and lauglitor now riong the 
column. The soldiers and servants, covering" their 
heads with blankets aiul turban.s, bring over all 
the hoods of their heavy cloth burnouses, leaving 
only a narrow aperture sutlicient to see ; but, 
strange to say, the liedouins, “to the manner 
born,” trudge along on foot, bare-headed and 
almost naked, without sulferiiig as much as we 
do. The ai( that blows is literally like blasts 
from a furnace or a brick-kiln. Over the surface 
of the plain it quivers visibly in the sun, like that 
which rises from a red-hot stove ; and now the 
mirage, seen on all plains, appears with redoubled 
vividness, as if in mockery of our sulferings. It 
distorts and magnifies every distant object. When 
wo come to some portion of the plain dotted with 
low bushes leas than a yai’d high, they are extra- 
vagantly mognifLod* Wo long foe some slight 
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Bliade for our noonday meal. We see some trees 
half a mile alifead, and we hasten towards them ; 
but .IS we approach, they dwindle down to small 
bushes. But surely tljere are trees a little farther 
on, and we ride towards them, and on, and on, 
with the same result, until experience teaches us 
it is all a delusion, and wc have at last to take our 
lunch under the shadow of our camels. On the 
plains, the licibage, if we find any, is so dry that 
it crumhlcs to dust under the caiiieVs tread ; and 
the few trees arc utterly •hare of all foliage, ex- 
hibiting the paradox of a wintry aspect under 
this intense heat.’ 

It says much for the courage and self-denial of 
our race, that such scenes as these can be faced, to 
glean for us who stay at home a knowledge of 
those strange and distant lands. And yet how 
many risk themselves in the attein]>t— wandering 
over boundless wastes of burning sand, trackless 
but for the whitened bones of the hillon camels 
which the preceding caravan has drojiped lifeless 
by the way. We have only given a tithe of the 
information to he found in Ccneral Colstons 
paper ; but it may he siiflicient to indicate not 
onlf Ills i^hility to depict what he saw, but the 
fortitiulc and physical endurance which enabled 
him to traverse that desert land. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTER SX.— OUR MR MEUVYX. 

Bertraai was fairly taken by surprise. ‘ I hope, 
sir,’ he said, half timidly, as the blood rushed to 
his pale dark cheek, * that I have not been intru- 
sive, or prying, in * 

‘No, no,’ interrupted the great shipbuilder, 
patting him lightly on the shoulder as he sjiokc. 
‘This is no Bluebeard’s chamber, and you are 
very welcome to inspect whatever it contains. 
My models, however, are especial pets of mine ; 
and 1 take it as a compliment when a stranger 
looks at them so fixedly, and for so long a time, 
as 1 observed you to do.’ 

Again Bertram reddened. ‘1 must beg your 
pardon, sir,, for trespassing on your patience as 
I have done, quite inadvertently, 1 assure you.’ 
And he began to grope in the inner pocket of liis 
coat for the thick letter which represented his 
credentials, and the production of which he fcT 
he should no longer delay. 

‘No hurry, no hurry!’ answered Mr Mervyn, 
with 80 genial and natural a frankness that it set 
]^rtram almost at his case. ‘You shall give me 
the packet presently ; but first we may chat over 
these toys’— pointing to the models— ‘ hobbies of 
min^ as 1 said just now. 1 conjecture that you 
are fond of reading, and must have read books, 
whatever they were, which have taught you some- 
Aing about ships ? Otherwise, you would hardly 
]mv 6 cared for my miniatures’ 

‘llie sight of them; sir, was a treat to me/ said 
Bertnim, emboldened by the great kindness of 
hie ‘It so happens that l was boin, or at 

, least r^md| on the coast, within sight and sound | 
of the sCiL.^ Lgot to be so useful in the iishing- 
eikiaoks, tni&insri^od friends thought me cut out 
for a do love books; and 1 have 

read so tnuch ^ Bbman galleys— and others 


too— that I felt just now .as though I saw for the 
first time the real craft, the sli.'idowa of which had 
been visible to me only in fancy. And here, too, 
are the ships of a later day, such as Eflingham, 
Raleigh, Drake, may have sailed in. I was amus- 
ing myself, when you found me,’ added Bertram, 
with his bright smile, ‘ by giving names to some 
I of them, as my memory prompted.’ 

I ‘ Name me that one,* said Mr Mervyn quickly, 

' pointing to a bcgilded model that stood a little 
apart from the rest, on a blue cushion ornamented 
by liny golden roses, 

I ‘ 1 think I can guess right, sir, in this Ctase,’ was 
Bertmm’s ready reply. ‘ Less gold, sir, than with 
I the Spanish four-deckers, fewer guns, and not so 
I lofty a poop ; but a tall, wall-sided, crank man-of- 
I war, first-rato for her age. I should christen her 
the Great Harry, Even the rosea on the cushion. 
King Henry VlIT.’s favourite emblem, would give 
me a hint of that ; just as yonder big ship of the 
seventeenth centiiry, with the white flag at the 
peak, and the L. R. on the stern-post, may be 
the Royal iyoleil, the French flagship of which 
I Louis XIV. was so proud— a line vessel too/ 
iidtled Bertram, wdth a glance towards the 
shelves. 

‘Upon my word!’ exclaimed JMr l^Iervyii, 
‘ for a messenger of Groby, Sleather, and Sludge, 
you are a very e.xtraordinary young man.* 

‘ J am a bookw'orni, sir, by nature/ Avas Bertram’s 
gentle answer. ‘1 Lave lived much alone, and 
have had no family lies, and little to distract my 
attention, in leisure hours, from my books — when 
1 can get books. But 1 am not simply a 
messenger of our house. I w’ork for Messr-s 
Gioby, but in other Nvays,’ 

3ilr Mervyn’s quick eyes had noted the shabbi- 
ness of Bertram’s well-worn bat and well-brushed 
I coat ; he contrasted the signs of decent ]) 0 vcrty 
I which his visitor perforce exhibited, wdth the 
j young man’s cultured mind and modest manliness 
i of deportment, and knowing Somewhat of Messrs 
Groby, Sleather, and Studge, diviiicil the rest. 

‘Well, I am glad/ said IMr M(‘rvyn, in his 
shrewd, pleasant W’ay, ‘that my corespondents 
have sent me their coiuinunication, this time, 
by some one whose tastes coincide so well W'ith 
mine, as yours appear to do, Mr * 

‘Oakley — Bertram Oakley/ replied the young 
man. 

‘Sit down a moment, Mr Oakley, then. Here, 
nearer to the stove/ said the old gentleman, 
seating himself near the cheerful blaze, and 
motioning to Bertram to follow his example. ‘ I 
should like, with your leave, to talk a little about 
youisclf. Even if you liad not told inc that your 
boyhood had been spent beside the sea, 1 should 
ncjver have taken you for a Londoner born and 
bred. Town-made youngsters, to my mind, are 
as irreverent .as so many town sparrows.’ 

‘1 came up to London last winter/ Bertram 
explained, ‘and I feel strange to the great city 
yet. Perhaps that is partly hecause I have had 
little to interest me, little to care for, in it. And 
yet there was a time when I dreamed of London, 
as if ’— 

‘As if it had been El Dorado, or the New 
Jenisalem, I suppose/ chimed in Mr Mervyn good- 
humouredly. ‘DO did I, as a boy in old York- 
shire; but I have lived long enough to have got 
over my first disenchantment^ and to be able to 
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rate big London as no better and no worse than 
it deserves. But with respect to yourself, you 
did not become a sailor? Even your hands, 
though they are limber and lithe enough, would 
tell me that. But there is a tiirrincss, an inde- 
scribable something, which sticks to Jack, that 
sticks to him through life. Did you notice our 
old gate porter, as you came in ? * 

‘lie noticed me,* replied Bertram, quite confi- 
dential now with this great magnate, of whom 
he had vaguely heard, for there were dealings 
between the Wcstininster house and that of Black- 
w’all ; and rumours as to the extensive business 
of Alervyn & Co. — the clippers they built for the 
Australian and China trade— the contracts for 
transi)orts and ironclads which they undertook 
for all governments, home and foreign, had 
reached even lj(*rtrani’s cars. It was a groat firm. 
It had launched vast ships, that were cited, for 
Btcam-power and stability, for fighting force and 
cai>acity of freightage, as typos of what ocean- 
going steamers ought to he ; and liere was the 
chief of this great fiini, he Avho had dealings with 
Emperors and Presidents, with all authorities and 
private plutocrats of the Old Woild and the New, 
finding time to chat with Bertram Oakle}', and 
apparently less in a hurry to curtail the iuLerview 
tlian Bertram himself ! 

‘ An old sea-dog,’ said ^fr Morvyn thonglilfully ; 
‘so old, so tough, so seasoned, lliat he has outlived 
the generation that followed his comiades, and 
the generation which succeeded that. 1 never 
cross-cpicstion him. He has seen battles, an<l lost 
his leg in one of them. That is (Miougli for me. 
I rather think it was when Lonl ExniuutU bom- 
barded -Algiers ; but if Old Joe prghjrs to fancy 
that he fought umler Nelstm at the Nile, or 
under Rodney at the AVest Tudian victory over 
the Comte do Orasse, it would bo the sumo to 
me. I like a hero, and I have got one.* 

Bertram thougbt afterwards, lliat lliis digression 
as to the (pialities of Joe the gate-keeper had 
been intended to put him at liis ease ; for there 
is nothing more embarras.s:ng to a young man, 
not natiirall}' conceited, than a coiiversati(m which 
turns upon himself. 

‘I did not turn sailor, sir, as you see,’ said 
Bertram presently. ‘If I had, 1 should liave 
shipped as a boy on board some Bristol mcrcliant- 
nian, or an ordinary seaman for coasting- craft. 
I had read of mechanical contrivances, and went 
to Blackston on foot, to seek a livelihood. Tiicrc 
I got work in a mill, and earned tolerable wages ; 
but somehow * 

‘Somehow, spout Ibem faster than they were 
earned,’ iuteiTupte<l Air Alorvyn, with an indul- 
gent shake of the head. ‘Yon were very, very 
young, and boys will be boys.’ 

‘ I spent them, sir ; but it was in books and— 
I am afraid you will laugh at me — in scientific 
apparatus, and’ 

Again Mr Alervyii broke in. ‘I understand,’ 
he said. ‘ I was like you, os a lad, only perhaps 
luckier ; and the more credit for you, my brave 
boy ! And so you came up to iiondon at last, 
and got into the employment of Messrs (iroby ? 
Well, well. Mr Studge may come to pay a visit — 
lie does, sometimes— and if he docs, he and 1 
will have a talk about your future, Air Oakley. 
I shall send an answer to their letter to-mor- 
row/ 


Then Bertram shook gratefully Mr Mervyn’s 
offered hand, but declftied the^wine that was 
lucssed upon him ; and then edme the w'endin" 
his way through the tortuous lanes of Blackwall 
and the journey back to London. 


OUR RARE OLD HISTORICAL 
AIANUSCRIPTS. 

• 

Tiic popular notion of an old manuscript is that 
of a musty, discolouret^ dog-eared piece, or pieces, 
of paper, parchment, or vellum, written in a 
crabbed hand, ami in characters only to be 
deciphered by an antiquary of the Dr Dryasdust 
.‘school. Alauusc.ripts are really, however, the 
foundation of much of our authentic history; 
without them the labtmrs of tiistorians would 
be of little worth. All records on paper or 
parchment mu.st nece.S'sarily bo of this kind if 
more tlian four ccntniies ami a half old, seeing 
that printing was not until llicii invented. And 
even when Cutenberg, De AVorde, ami Caxton 
hatl given the world their invaluable inventions, 
the jirugrcss of the new art wu.s slow, and througli- 
out the following century manuscript records con- 
tinued to be the rule. • 

The State Papons belonging to our own country 
comprise a va'5t liody of manuscripts which for 
year.**, nay for centurie.?, never saw the light of 
day. They were sIowcmI away in holes and corners 
in varioii.s builtlings, without arrang(?meut or cata- 
logue. At length, learned men urged the govern- 
^iiient to collect, arrange, and catalogue the hetero- 
geueoms mass, ami to jirint such of them as might 
be useful V) statesmen, legislators, liistorians, 
journalists and literary men. TJiis really great 
undertaking is now being proceeded with, the 
Altister (»[■ tiic Rolls being the odicial mostly con- 
cerned with the duty. The new Record Office is 
tlie building in which the treasures arc now for 
llie most part stored, arranged with scrupulous care 
ill fireproof rooms. The papers thus printed and 
published from time to time, evince the desire of 
the authorities to j»lace the more impoilaiit docu- 
ment?* within real'll of the class of pcr.sons most 
fitted t(» appreciate them. The. expense is heavy, 
but parliament readily grants the supplies. 

These ])ublislieil State Papers have been the 
means of suggesting a further development in the 
same direction. The fact has become known to 
literary men that large collections of valuable old 
manuscripts are possessed by cathedral chapters, 
colleges and universities, grammar-schools and 
chartered bodies, municipal corporations, church 
and parochial authorities, and private individuals. 
Not only are the contents of these collections 
unknown to the general public ; they are in many 
cases almost unknown to the owners. It is very 
dry work, except to a practised reader of old docu- 
ments, to pore over manuscripts in many of which 
the writing is more or less obliterated. Hence 
gradually arose the question : Can these old treas- 
ures be ill uny degree placed within reacli of the 
same class of persons that now experience the 
advantage and value of printed copies of the State 
Papera? AVould the owners consent to such a 
course ; and who would undertake the work and 
bear the cost ? 

It is more than fifty years since these questions 
wero first pressed upon public attention ; but it 
was a long time before the government took any 
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practical interest in tlio matter. In Scotland, a 
number of scliQjarly niul public-spirited gcjntlenien 
formed theinselvos into clubs and societies for the 
purpose of printing early manuscript records of 
various kinds. The chief of tiiese combinations 
were the Ihumalyue, JMuilland, and other clubs, and 
the AVodrow Society ; and under their auspices, and 
at the sole ex]>eii'<e" of the members, a number ol 
most valuable volumes were issued. Among these 
were such mines of historical wealth as the cartu- 
laries of the Abbeys of Mi^lrose, Kelso, Dryburgh, 
Newbatlle, Dunfermline, St Andrews, &e. ; and 
there were also reproduced many curious and 
interesting papers on special periods in the history 
of Scotland. In England, such bodies as tlic Early 
English Text Society, the Shakespeare Society, &c., 
arc now engaged in similar work. ! 

Ihit in course of time, the government saw it to 
bo their duty to interest Ihcinselves iii the publi- 
cation of the more important State Paj^ers hitherto 
kept in the pigeon-holes and recesses of the Stale 
Olhee ; and eleven or twelve yeais ago, they 
^pointed a body called the * llislorical ^lanuscript 
G}mnn8sioiters.’ Their functions were : ‘To make 
inquiry into the places in which documents illus- 
trative of 'history, or of general public interest, 
belonging to private persons, arc depf)sile<l ; and to 
consider whether, with the consent of the owners, 
means might not be taken to render such docu- 
ments available for public refcrouce,' by means of 
printed abstracts and catalogues. The (Jonmiis- 
flioners comprised the Master of the Koll-t, two or 
three other ex officio members, and several learnc^l 
men ; together with noblemen and gentltMiien who 
were themselves the owners of valuallle old manu- 
scripts which tliey had signified their willingness to 
make public. These Coiiimissioncrs, who rendered 
their services gratuitously, had a paid Secretary and 
paid examiners or searchers. When an organised 
plan had been formed, a circular letter was drawn 
up, and copies transmitted by the Secretary to 
numerous persons and bodies known or believed 
to possess rare old manuscripts. 

That the documents were to be scrupulously 
treated in accordance with the owners* wishes will 
be seen from the following passages in the circular: 

‘ If any person expresses his willingness to submit 
any paper or collection of papers within his posses- 
sion to examination by the Commissioners, they 
will cause an inspection to be made by some com- 
petent person ; and from the information derived 
by this means, the Corainissioners will make '' 
private report to tne owner on the general uatar 
of the papers. Such report will not be made 
public witiiout the ownei-’s consent Where the 
pliers are not mere isolated documents, but form 
a collection which appears to be of literary or his- 
toricid value, a chronological list or brief calendar 
will be deposited in the public Record Office.’ 
The circular proceeded to point out liow careful 
Ae examination would be, so as not to obtrude 
upon private affairs : ' I have to call your attentiun 
to the fact that nothing of a private char.^cter, or; 
xdatiog to the titles ojf existing owners, is to be 
divulged. If in the course of his examination any 
titie^&eds or other documents of a private char- 
acter ehimce to come before him, they are to be 
instantly put aside by the examiner, and not to be 
xeported ofi ' dr caJeadared under any pretence 
whatever/ l|£cbort» what they wished to make 
public are thill throw light 


on the civil, political, ecclesiastical, scientific, or 
industrial history of our native country. 

So well arranged were the pbius of the Com- 
missioners, and so great the reliance ])laced on 
that body, that the possessors of curious old 
manuscripts came forward ])romptly and numer- 
ously. In the first year, tlio luainKscripts belong- 
ing to the House of Lords, to nine colleges of 
Cambridge University, to the cha])ter8 of four 
cathedrals, and two minsters (York and AVestmin- 
ster), to the corporations of fourteen luiiiiiciiml 
cities and towns, were, with the consent of the 
respective owners, examined and reported on. 
Tlie calendars or chronological catalogues, with 
brief descri])tions of the manuscripts iiidividuall 3 % 
filled for the first year a massive folio volume 
of small print. Subsequent years— for the (Jom- 
mission has llius far partaken of tlie character of a 
permanent one — have presented similar testimony 
to the liiJiours of the Commissioners and their 
staff of able scaivbers and examiners. Some of 
the volumes reach a thousand pages each ; and so 
much interest has been taken in them by learned 
societies and individuals, that two or three edi- 
tions of some of the volumes iiave been called 
for ; wliilc stray copies of such as are out of print 
and not yet furnished with new editions, readily 
find imrohasers at much more than the original 
published price, in accordance with the well- 
known commercial tendency of supply and de- 
mand. 

Dip where we may into this storoliousc of 
authentic jottings relating to the past history and 
characteristics of our land, w’c arc sure to meet 
with something curious or important, or both. 

'fake, for instance, the collection of manuscripts 
belonging to the House of Lords. There is a 
Petition dated 1645 from workmen employed in 
repairing (old) St Paul’s Cathedral, praying that 
some scallblding, timber, &c., belonging to it, 
‘wdiich as the woik goes not forvvanl will decay 
and be lost,’ may be sold for their benefit, as they 
are ready to perish for w’ant of tlie money due to 
them. A batl time was that, wdieii Charles I. 
had begun to tojqde over to his ruin, for the pro- 
secution of any jmblic works. Another manu- 
script contains a Pidiiion from the New River 
Company, complaining that of late certain dis- 
affected persons IkkI in iiuiny places dammed up 
the passage of their river— made by Sir llugfi 
Myddleton— and cut the banks and pipes, and 
praying that some course may be taken to pre- 
vent the like oll'eiicc in future. If tlic experience 
of householders in the Aletropolis be taken as 
a test, the New River Comi)any are more tliau 
able to defend themselves, bullying, as they do, 
the owners of cisterns and water-butts in a some- 
what tyrannical fashion. Another Petition— culled 
at raiidoiu— was from tho minister and inhabi- 
tants of Twickenham, complaining that the ancient 
custom of bringing two great cakes into the 
church on Ikistcr Ilay, to be distributed among 
Hhe younger sort of people,’ caused much disorder, 
by reason of the scrambling and contention ; ana 
praying that it mav be discontinued. Wo may 
presumably infer that the cakes were soma old 
annual endowment, dole, .or charity, which could 
not be withdrawn or extinguished without the 
sanction of some superior authority. 

Tho Muniment Room at AYestrmnster Abbey 
contains xuany old manuscripts of au interes^g 
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character. One is a letter from Maude de Clare, 
Countess of Gloucester and Hertford, to the Prior 
and Monastery of Westminster. In this letter, she 
expresses a hope that ‘ they will not take in ill 
part the long stay which tlieir friar Dan Henry is 
making with her ; and that they will allow liirn to 
sojourn with her some time longer, with the relic 
which they had allowed her to retain so long, and 
which had done her so much good during an ill- 
ness ; its removal woiikl be a great unhappiness to 
her,' The relic may have been a reputed bit of 
the true cross, or a bone of some saint ; but what- 
ever its nature, the contemplation of the relic was 
believed by Countess Maude to have been beneficial 
to licr. Brother Dan Henry was evidently the 
custodier, out of whose hands the niucli-jirizod 
relic was not to pass. 

The Westminster Abbey manuscripts, as we have 
said, comprise many other curious and interesting 
examples ; but our limits prevent us from noticing 
niore than four or five of them. Under date 1385, 
in the tiine’of Bichard TT., a petition appears from 
several of the friars to the king, complaining of 
the great misgovernment by the Abbot, and pray- 
ing that the visitor of the Order may take step^ 
thereon. A later document tells of the proceedings 
against Abbot George for his extravagance and 
misnianageineiiL ; the arrangements for the lifiuida- 
tion of his debts ; and his retirement from his 
po.sition until they were paid. A manuscript dated 
1518 (Jtemp, Henry VJII.) presents a supplication 
by a friar to the Bishop of Rome, complaining of 
having been falsely accU'^ed of robbing the Prior, 
and of being forced to perform services when sick ; 
praying that compensation may bo given to him. 
A remarkable contest for the liono^r of burying 
King Henry VI. is recorded in another of these 
manuscripts. The body ha<l been reinovcil from 
j Chertscy to 'Windsor by command of Richard III. 
In the time of Henry VIL, the Abbot of Clicrtsey 
requested that it might be sent back to his Abbey ; 
the Dean of Windsor resisted this, while the Abbot 
of Westminster also put in a claim. The trijiartite 
contest was referred to the king in council to 
j settle. The decision was in favour of Westminster 
Abbey, on the ground that it had been the place 
of sepulture of so many English sovereigns. And 
there, we piesume, arc tlic bones of the Lancastrian 
King Henry VI. 

The Cecil Manuscripts, belonging to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, and kept at Hatfield House, are 
regarded as among the most valuable possessed 
by any of our noble or county families. They 
are specially noticeable for their connection with 
an important periocl of English history. The first 
Marquis was eldest son of the great Lord Burleigh, 
lor many years prime-minister to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and thus it arose that the Cecil Collection is rich 
in letters to and from the leading personages of 
the age. The Queen her.self, the king of Scots, 
Lord Burleigh, his eldest son when plain Mr 
Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earl of 
Essex, Howard of Arundel, Bothwcll— all figure 
in this correspondence. These documents are 
sooner or later to be put into print, on account 
of their bearing upon a stirring period in our 
annals. 

The Commissioners have ascertained that some 
of the smaller English towns possess old manu- 
Mripts^ which deserve to be brought to light. 
Poidwioh, for instance, now little other than a 


mere village, was at one time a considerable com- 
mercial town. Small as the placjp is, however, it 
still possesses the honours of a corporate town, and 
an old hall in which some carious manuscripts are 
preserved. Amcmg the churchwarden's accounts 
for a part of the sixteenth century is one written 
by a functionary whose knowledge of orthography 
appears to have been rather peculiar: *Mony 
gadyrred [j.^ithered] in the church, 4s. Id.' He 
acknowledges the receipt of 6s. 8d, per honey 
made by the church bees — bees, we presume, hived 
within the church prec* nets— probably in the roof. 
* Tayd unto the wax chaundeler for all maner of 
^y^bts, as hit a parith (it appeareth) in his boke, 
elevenpence.' ' ir / , 

Another small place where ordinary folk would 
scarcely look for old manuscripts of any interest 
is Memllesham, in Suffolk. The belfry of the 
church was found by the Commi'^sioners to con- 
tain the documents, kept in very creditable ordejr. 
Under date 1554, the churchwardens' books con- 
tain an entry concerning meat and drink for a 
journey to Bury St Edniuiids for the visitation 
of the llishop, fourpence. Other entries relate 
to a pound of candles for Christmas morning, five 
pounds of wax and the expense of malting it into 
candles to use in the mass. In 1574, when Catholic 
Queen Mary had been succeeded on the throne by 
her Prote>tLint sister, Queen Elizabeth, W'e find 
that Memllesham had conformed to the changes of 
llie times. Items now occur of 33s. 8d. for one 
(|uarter’5 salary to the schoolmaster (a good omen) ; 
^133. 2(1. for a wey of cheese, and half a rcawall (?) 
!*of butter; ‘three pyrites of clarott wync for 
I the Commutiyon, iiinejience [threepence a pint for 
claret !] ; three ])yntes of muskadyne for the Com- 
munyon, ten pence ; two dozen Catachismes, 33 . 4d.' 
Thonj was also a small sum ‘payd to Kies wyfefor 
drink for the ringers wehtui they ronge for joy of 
that (lay that the Queen's Maiestyc was crowned.' 

IVe have touched lightly and rapidly on a few 
only uf the more curious entries in these valuable 
reporis. We cannot, of course, enter here into 
others of more weighty character, which historians, 
philosophers, men of science, statesmen, legislator^ 
judges and lawyers, political economists," literary 
men, ami the higher class of juiiriialists, will 
appreciate more and more as they become better 
acquainted with them. The Historical Manuscript 
(Joramissioiicrs are doing their work right well. 

A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 

CONCLUSION. 

Seated at his breakfast table on the following 
morning, Mark Barnes was painfully anxious 
to hear the familiar rat-tat of the postman ; and 
it required continual reference to his vratch to 
convince himself that the official w’as not ex- 
tremely late, or had actiuillv forgotten the street 
altogether. At last— in reality at his usual time 
— the train of sharp double knocks was heard 
exploding •as the letter-bearer came down the 
long street ; and sure enough there was a letter 
for Barnes, and the writing was in a hand he 
had seen many times before. He tore open the 
envelope. It was a very brief epistle — merely an 
address, followed by these words; ‘Please ask 
for Mr Tomkins. I thought it might perhaps 
confuse any ’undesired inquirers if they had sus- 
pected Tuuuell, to find no tiuce of him.' 
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Mark at once proceeded to write the promised 
note to Mr W^lcrton, not failing: to advise him 
of the change in the name, which he felt to be 
a somewhat awkward point. As he closed this 
and put it in the breast-pockot of his coat, he 
muttered: ‘I don’t half like trusting a total 
stranger such as this niau ; but then 1 don’t see 
what better wc can do ; and after all, we do not 
intend to tell him anything, or let him behind 
the scenes in the least ; so there cannot be much 
harm in it.’ His breakfast ended, he hurried 
to the point whence he always took the omnibus, 
and at his usual time presented himself at the 
' office. 

They were very busy in the counting-house 
at that period, and the staff of Ifoybell, Weekes, 
and Croullo were scarcely sufHcieiit to carry on 
I the business, so there was not a nioincnt’s pause 
for any of the clerks; and at twelve o’clock, Mr 
Hawley -spoke to Mark. * Here, Barnes,’ lie said ; 

! ‘lam sorry to interrupt you, much more to send 
you out ; but I must ask you to go at once to 
Limehogse, and sec Casket’s people about ship- 
ping the goods on Tuesday, for certain. Here 
is the letter.’ 

Of course, there ivas notliing left for Barnes 
but to start off immediately ; which was not 
only awkward, as intcrl'eving with his oHicc 
• work, but unpleasant; for it was a pouring 
wet morning, with every prospect of llic rain 
lasting all day. 

Mark was tolerably damp before lie reached 
the railway station ; got worse before ho reached 
Caskei^’s, and worse still before he regained the 
railway, so that he was in no very plcUsant mood ; 
and short though the trip was, yet various little 
delays had so used up the time, that it was 
fully two o’clock when ho returned from Lime- 
house to the London terminus. If he had felt 
vexed and out of temper bef'oie, his mood was 
not improved by finding, wdieu he thrust his 
liand into his pocket for the railway ticket, that 
the letter to Mr Willerton was still there, un- 
posted 1 What was to bo done 7 It was fully the 
time by which Mr Willerton must have expected 
f to receive the letter, and Barnes knew that the old 
I gentleman was going out after an early tea, before 
the post could now reach him. He would be 
oflfended at being treated with such a want of 
attention; Mrs Hodleigh and Ethel would pro- 
nounce him very lukewarm in their interest, and 
when they learned the truth, would be still more 
mortified. He knew too, that directly he weui 
back to the officp, he would be up to his eyes in 
Jmsiness, and unable to move from his desk. He 
would make a desperate determination, and go 
straight on to Bloomsbury with the letter himself. 
If he did not first go to the oitice, the authori- 
ties could only think he had been a long time in 
running down to Limehouse and back, especially 

he was entitled to his time for dinner. Yes, 
that was what he would do, as the only means of 
preventing a mischief his neglect would otherwise 
create ; he would have u hasty lunch, and then 
proceed direct to Bloomsbury. I 

To avoid a chance rencontre with any one of 
the clerks from his own firm — a contingency not 
at all impossible — he would not enter any of 
their more faisiiliup eating-houses ; but plunging 
down a narrour way, he found a quiet tavern 
at the end, vei)r well known to the business 


people of the immediate neighbourhood, but 
not greatly resorted to by strangers. Here, 
as the readiest viand, he was served with some 
cold roost beef, and was about to attack it 
with the extreme haste the exigency of his 
position demanded, when he laid down his knife 
and fork, and glanced cautiously but eagerly 
across the dining-room. Fortunately for him, 
the old-fash ionetl tavern had the equally old- 
! fashioned boxes, topped with little blue curtains, 
j which partially screened the occupants, and under 
cover of these, Barnes was able to look and listen 
without much danger of himself being seen. 

‘Bring me a steak, John,’ said a voice, ‘and 
look sharp aliout it. — What will i/ou have 7’ 

‘Bring me a steak os well/ said a second 
voice. 

‘Two steaks, as quick as you like, John/ said 
the first speaker; ‘for I ought to be out of 
here by this time.’ 

Two men, evidently connected with the police 
force, had entered, and given the above orders 
while standing in the centre of the room, so 
tliat they were plainly visible to Barnes. One 
was dressed in the uniform of a superior ofliccr of 
police, the other was clad in plain clotlies ; but 
ill their Imild and carriage they might have been 
twin brothers ; and the latter had the voice, the 
dress, and the face of Mr Willerton. It 
Willerton, whom Barnes was picturing as waiting 
anxiously at that moment for his forgotten letter. 
He had no blue spectacles on, it is true ; but his 
keen eyes did nut need them. This was a sus- 
picious fact ill itself; but what was it to the 
awl'nl fact, that he was dining with a policeman, 
an inspector /)f police, and that Jte too evidently 
belonged to tlie Force 1 

The cold perspiration gathered on Mark’s fore- 
head, as the whole mystery stood revealed, and he 
saw what a narrow hairbreadth escape he had 
experienced ; how nearly he had fallen into an 
abyss, and had dragged tliosq he most wished to 
help, into the trap. Tiie two oilicers chose a scat 
in the very next box to Barnes, so that he could 
not sec them. But then they could not sec him, 
which was something, and Int strained every nerve 
to pick up any fragments of their conversation-* 
They were too guanled, however, to speak loud 
enough for him to overhear a great deal, but a 
little he did hear, and that little was by no means 
reassuring. The waiter looked oddly at Barnes 
once or twice, ns being surprised to see a customer 
who had laid such stress on his requiring his 
dinner in a great hurry, taking his time so much, 
and making such slow progress. Of course Barnes 
saw that, come what might, the officers must be 
allowed to leave the room before himself, or per- 
haps the winning cards might pass from his hands, 
lie thought he held them now, 

‘ It seems to me to bo a certainty, Tom/ said 
the first voice. 

‘Certainty! It is as good as over/ said Mr 
Willerton. ‘The old girl let out so much this 
inoriiiiig, that 1 know if she could have told me 
all, she would have done it. 1 wish she had.’ 

‘ Shall you’ — ^begaii number one, but he dropped 
Jiis voice so much that Barnes could not distin- 
guish what was said. When next tliey spoke 
aloud, their words coloured Mark’s cheek, and 
made him tingle with anger — and shame too, for 
he felt that they were not wholly undeserved. 
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‘Oh, he’s a fool!' said Willerton; ‘not much 
better than the old woman herself.' 

‘Worse, I think, from what you say,* growled 
number one. 

* Well, perhaps he is/ continued Willerton. 

‘ He 'b a clerk in the City in tlie same house. 
Pretty place it must bo ; half rogues and half 
fools, llowcvcr, it is out of such people wc make 
our living ; so I shall just have a little whisky cold 
for luck, and then be off to Bloofnsbury,' 

Some more mumbled conversation followed, 
until the waiter brought the cold whiskies in 
obedience to order, when Willerton said: ‘You 
would laugh, Sain, to see me coming the invalid 
dodge ; milk every night, because I am so delicate. 
1 have drunk more rum to flavour the mawkish 
stuff, in the week J *vc been there, than I ever did 
in the same time before, in the whole course of 
my life. Well, here 's luck ! * 

The two glasses were tossed off, and the two 
officers stalked from the room. As they went out, 
Willerton, seeing that it still rained, threw a plaid 
— Avhich he had carried on his arm — round liis 
shoulders, and this action revealed a great deal 
more to Barnes. By a single flash, as it were, 
he recognised at once the man who had followed 
him into the omnibus, who had followed him out 
of it, and Avhom he had seen lingering at the street 
corner when he looked out some half aii hour 
after entering his house. 

His resolution was taken at once. He saw now 
where the danger had been, and terrible as was 
the shock of discovering whither his blindness 
had led him, lie felt that now lie knew his 
danger, he could evade it. Ho returned to his 
office and wrote a brief note to AVillerton, 
giving an address in Wostminstor,* for it might 
perhaps create suspicion to give it elsewhere 
— but in a very different jiart from that in 
which the fugitive really was hiding. As a matter 
of course, ho said nothing about the change of 
name, and ho asked ^fr Willerton to call as near 
to half-past seven o’clock as possible. This was 
exactly the time tit whicli he now intended to go 
to the right address himself ; and thus he expected 
to make sure of the detective’s ab.seiicc at the 
most critical moment, lie threw in some few 
special directions and cautions to be observed, 
which he lli ought would read very mysteriously, 
and strciiglhcii the detective’s belief that ho was 
about to effect a grand coup. This note he sent 
by a messenger, who would only reach Mr 
Willerton in time for him to start. 

The unremitting work in which ho was engaged 
during the whole of the afternoon, was a positive 
benefit to him, as it prevented him from growing 
as nervous and excited iis he would otherwise have 
done. lie was especially glad, nevertheless, when 
he was able to leave his desk, and feel that he 
was really about to do something to make up for 
the awful mistake he hod fallen into. As lie was 
too early for the time ho had named — half-past 
seven — and as he of course wished, abovo all 
things, to avoid being seen loitering in the iicigli- 
bouimood of Mr Tomkins’s hiding-place, lie had 
to spend an hour in a City coffee-house, and this 
was the worst part of all the trying day to him. 
Every voice made him start; at every creak of 
the door he looked nervously round, dreading to 
see the now hateful aud ominous face of Willerton ; 
but at lost the time came for him to go, and he 


left the house with an ejaculation of thankfqj- 
ness. * 

lie found the place readily Enough ; and on 
asking for Mr Tomkins, was •joyfully received 
by the unlucky criminal. The packet was ready ; 
and Mavors not unreasonably asked him how it 
was that he came, in lieu of sending, as arr^inged. 
Barnes told him. 

His listener’s cheek grew very white as he jyo- 
ceeded. ‘ What an escape I ' he exclaimed. ‘ My 
dear boy ! how much I owe you. But do you 
think they will follo\V me up, now I have sent 
the papers back ? * 

‘I fear they will— Mr Croiille will/ said Barnes. 
‘He seems very bitter against you. And there 
is the money, you know ; you will be followed 
on that.’ 

‘But my good gracious me!* exclaimed Tom- 
kins, *I don’t owe tliem twenty pounds, and I 
left a month’s salary due. I know it was very 
wrong to take the j'a[)crs, but I did so, solely 
j to spite Croulle. But 1 won’t say any more 
about it, as I know 1 have no excuse.^ AVrite 

10 me here, my boy ; I think 1 am sale in this 
])]a(*«‘. for a bit. And now, go to poor Mrs 

I lladleigh and Kthcl ; they will be, so au.\iou3 
! to know how you have got on.’ 

Barnes remained a few minutes longer, chiefly 
speaking of Mavors’ chances of escape, and of 
I living ii* he did escape ; then, charged with many 
incssag(‘3 of aHection to the outcast’s sister anil 
; niece, he left. He did not think it safe to go 
direct to Spackham Street with the papers in his 
•l»o>se!5sion ; acconiingly, lie made a circuit, and 
called at a private re&tauraiit where he sometimes 
lunched, and where he was known, and asked the 
[ waiter to place the i»arcel in some safe place for 
, him till morning, as it was for the office, and 
he had a call to make, and did not wish to carry 
■ the parcel witli him. The obliging waiter at once 
I took charge of the parcel ; and Barnes slipped 
again into the street, this time with a light heart. 
It was like a great weight taken off his mind, 
this liappy, and he knew safe, disposal of these 
dangerous papers. He reached Spackham Street 
without adventure, and felt pretty certain that 

011 this occasion ut anyrate he was not watched. 

Hero he found the mother and (laughter all 

anxiety about Mr AVilleitou and his errand. He 
had gone out in the rain, poor dear mart! liirs 
lladleigli said, so cheerfully on their account. 
Their pleasure at seeing Mark was great; but 
their horror — dismay — ^there is no word sulti- 
cienlly powerful to express what they felt when 
ho told them what hud happened. The wolf, 
the absolute tiger in sheep’s clothing that they 
had been trusting and admiring ! "The dread- 
ful, criud, trcaL'heroiis man, who, no doubt, had 
handcuffs in his pocket while he was talking 
to them ; and slept— no doubt either — with a 
policeman’s rattle and truncheon under his pillow f 
Well, there was no trusting anybody, and for 
her part, JMrs lladleigli never would trust any 
one again. But this she could and would say, 
and woman-liko did say It : she bad never liked 
the man from the first moment she saw him ! 

Barnes had to narrate the minutest paiiiculars 
of his mission, to tell Mrs lladleigli how lier 
brother looked, and wdiat he, Barnes, thought 
lilavors intended to do. 

‘I fancy/ said Mark, ‘from what he told me, 
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that he hopes to get abroad as waiter or cook 
upon some of the cheap sailing-vessels.* 

‘ Cook ! Wh5 , lie never could even boil an egg, 
poor dear!’ exclaimed Mrs Ifadleigh. 

The details which Earncs had to fiirnisli occn- 
ined them until the step of Mr AVillerton was ! 
heard in the room above, ho having let himself 
in, and some one with liim, with his lotch- 
key. Each of the conspirators turned pale at 
ilie sound, and ])alcr again when the parlour bell 
was touched. Mrs Hadleigh, with the most com- * 
posed countenance slie could assuiup, went up- | 
stairs, and returning quickly, said : ‘ He says he j 
is very sorry he could not find the house out ; 
thinks you made a mistake in the number, as ' 
there is no No. 90 in the street, Eiit, Mark, | 
he asked the very first thing, if you were here ; j 
and when 1 said ^’Yes,” he said he sliould like | 
to see you ; and I siiid you would go ujn* ; 

‘ Oh, I will go ! * exclaimed EariKis, with a show j 
of greater alacrity than he really felt, and at once j 
left the sitting-room. j 

‘Good-evening, Mr Willerton,’ he began, by ! 
way of having that first blow which is said to . 
be half the buttle. * !Mrs Hadleigli tells mo that • 

f ou could not hud Mr Tuimcll from the diroction 
sent.’ 

‘Mrs Hadleigh is perfectly right ; I could not,’ 
said the other drily, staring through the blue 
spectacles at Barnes, with the sharp eyes the 
young man so well knew were covered by that 

veil. 

‘You found the street, I suppose?’ began 
Barnes. < 

‘I did,’ said Mr Willcrton ; ‘but I did not hnd 
No. 90, and I did not hnd Mr Tunncll. But 
I have brought a friend with me, who would like 
to look about Mrs lladlciglfs rooms, and see 
W'hethcr she may not have got those valuable 
maps slie spoke of lying beside her. In the mean- 
time, you will just sit where y'ou are. Air Barnes, 
and not interfere with my friend’s operations.’ 

The other man, clearly another detective ohiccr, 
left the room, and proceeded down to the apart- 
ments occupied by Airs Iladleigli and her daughter. 
He remained there for a considerable time, during 
which Barnf*s congratulated himself a thousand 
times that he had had the forethought to place 
the papers elsewhere. By-and-by, the other oillcer 
letunied to the room, empty-handed. 

‘Then,’ said Mr Willerton, with a decidedly 
xnalicions look, ‘1 woxft detain you any longer, 
klr Barnes. 1 only want to tell you this : when 
I go to find Mr Tunnell again, 1 shall not ask 
you ibr his direction.’ 

So what he would, a conscious look would 
straggle into his face, and Barnes was glad to 
make a hasty exit, quite satisfied that no further 
jg/Mise was intendeu by Mr Willerton. 

niaiiext morning, Mr Wcekes, wlio was first at 
tiia ol^ had the great gratification of receiving 
ftom hii clerk the precious documents which the 
fiem had so desired, with a message— which Barnes 
said he hfkd received, but did not say how— expres- 
sive^ Mavozs’ zegret at liis conduct, and his inten- 
tion to snake up the trifling loss the House had 
8iisbuliod''hY'hiiol Mr Croulle’s pleasure at receiv- 
ing the pap«Ml was almost blighted by his vexation 
at tbe calpfifke^.being able to evade the police, 
and his passim choked him when ills 
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Barnes was called into the private room again 
and again, to be catechised by Air Croulle and 
by various police emissaries ; but he would reveal 
nothing; and when ho Avas threatened by one 
partner, tlic others spoke up for him. Yet Barnes 
felt he should have but an unpleasant time of it 
in future, and bo would probably have soon found 
he was right ; only that in a very short time, within 
a week from the denouement, Air Wcekes sent for 
him to say that'his (Air Weekes’) nephew was 
about to take a share in a large concern, and 
would wish to havo his own confidential clerk ; 
that if Barnes chose to accept this post, it was 
at his service. ‘And from what I can see,’ added 
the kimlly old gentleman, ‘ yon liad belter leave 
at once, Banios.* He went on to say that if 
that poor creature Alavors, whom he only re- 
garded as half-witted, chose to begin the world 
again, and would go out to China, he might 
have a chance of redeeming his character ; ‘ of 
which I can see little chance if he stays in 
England,’ concluded Air Weekes, ‘for lie has 
an inveterate enemy, whose spirit is not to my 
taste.* 

It need liardly be said liow eagerly both these 
offers were accepted, Barnes feeling sure he might 
answer for Alavors ; and directly he was at liberty, 
he hurried up to Spackhaui Street vatli the iiitel- 
ligiMice. 

Givat was the delight his news diffused. Airs 
Hadleigh wept for joy to think that her brother 
would be respectable and lioncst again; Ethel 
was almost as much pleased at this as her mother ; 
but she had another cause for delight mingling in 
the intelligence, Alark’s advance of salary would 
enable him to make certain arrangements at once, 
which he hau hoped to do in some two or three 
years’ time. Mark was not very much surprised 
to learn that Air Willcrton had quitted his apart- 
ments without any formal leave-taking, though 
his rent and the money in lieu of a w^’cek's notice 
were duly paid. 

Alutters having now assumed a soinewliat 
brighter aspect for those whom our story chiefly 
concerns, it only remains to bo recorded that 
Mayors was got safely away to China, and died 
there some years after. Alark pleased his new 
employers, and in course of time rose to be 
head-clerk in the firm, quite an apex of dig- 
nity in the eyes of liinisclf and liis clerkly 
brethren ; w^hile a cerUiiii young lady became 
Ethel Barnes that very summer. 

Willcrton had ajiparently disappeared ; and 
never again, save in one trifling incident, did 
anything occur to remind Alark of him, or of the 
troubled days at Hoy bell, Weekes, and Croulle’s 
office. He was one evening, two or three years 
afterwards, passing a certain very showy restau- 
rant at the West End, when ho was tapped on 
the shoulder and bis name was pronounced. 
Looking round, he saw a gentleman of clerical 
aspect, whom he could not remember to have 
seen before. His face expressed his astonish- 
ment ; but the clerical gentleman smiled. ‘Come 
in Iiere,’ he said, ‘and have a glass of sher^.’ Ho 
seized Barnes by tbe arm, and led him into the 
restaurant the young man being too much 
astonished to offer any opposition. It was 
Willerton ! Mark m^ulated the name ; and the 
other continued: ‘xes; it’s me. That is. I 
wm Mr WiUexton. Now I’m somebody eUo. 
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My name is Jackson— Tom Jackson. I daresay 
you have often heard of me. I don’t bear any 
ill-will, you know ; on the contrary, I admire you 
for it ; but you did me out of that hundred 
pounds cleverly,’ 

‘ I am afraid I cannot claim much credit/ said 
Banics, ‘as it was only by accident’ 

‘ Oh, ah ! yes ; entirely an accident, of course/ 
interrupted his companion, winkinj' and tax)ping 
his nose with a knowing expression. ‘It was 
accidental, of course, your taking me up to that 
precious Eegent’s Park ! Accidental, your sending 
me to a wrong street with an impossible number, 
while you quietly walked olfand got the xiaijcra! 
Directly 1 got to that blessed street, and found 
there was no No. 90, says I ; “I’m done! That 
young fellow has been too much for me.” I knew 
it. But I didn’t expect it of you ; I must own 
that. I am glad to hear you arc doing well, 
for your OAvn sake, and for the sake of that 
pretty little girl, your wife. As the reward was 
droi)ped, L am glad you got Mavors off. 1 know 
where he is ; but of course it wouhln’t pay to fetch 
him. — Wcdl, here’s your health, Mr Barnes. It 
was a near thing ; but then a Miss is as good as 
a ]\lilc.’ 

SCEAMBLES UP THE HILL OF LIFE. 

We arc all familiar with instances of men wlio, 
spurred on by ambitiou or the love of approbation, 
have snapped tlie chains which in early life held 
them in i)overty or obscurity, and by sheer perse- 
verance have borne down opposing agencies, reach- 
ing in course of time the coveted goal of com])c- 
tcncy or distinction. But the instances which are 
known are few when compared witli those which 
are not known ; that is, with persons hid from all 
except a very few who, observing their early 
struggles, have watched and niarke«l tlieir pro- 
gress and its consuiuinalioii. Almost every village 
can point to its ]uan who, born in indigence, and 
brought iij) in ignorance and toil, has waited for, 
and at last secured a chance of bettering bis lot ; 
who has lived for years a life of usefulness, and at 
last died a public character, liis career a model for 
imitation, and his success an incentive to perse- 
vering enterprise. 

The writer is acquainted with a man, now 
wearing the ‘sere and yellow leaf’ of age, who, 
when he had reached the static of manhood, knew 
not the alphabet of tlie language he spoke. 
Passing a hoarding one day, he heard a very 
little boy read, with marked fluency, one of the 
bills posted tliereon. ‘This is what 1, a man 
cannot do/ said the listener ; and such a feeling of 
shame crept over him that, to use his own words, 
‘If I could have squeezed myself into a mousehole, 
out of sight, I would have done so,* Happily his 
next thought was, ‘I am not too old to learn, 
and learn I will.* His lirst effort was directed 
to tlie Sunday-school, where, by dint of close 
attention, he speedily got to know the names 
and powers of most of the letters of the alpha- 
bet Then, instead of spending his. pocket-money 
foolishly, os had been his wont, he bought a 
slate and pencils, a Eeading-madc-easy, and a 
pound of caudles, and shutting himself in his 
bedroom, he spent his evenings in adding to 
the knowledge gained on Sundays. Thus in 
a tew months ho was able to read any bill 


posted on the hoarding, as well as to teach intelli- 
gently in the Sunday-school. This man has held 
posts of public usefulness and resjtonsibility which 
he could not have held had he remained as illite- 
rate as he was when he heard the boy read the 
jioRter; besides, he has created a business which 
will enable him to spend his lust days in inde- 
pendence, instead of within the walls of a work- 
house. • 

Some years ago, the writer was talking with 
a friend —since deceased — in that friend’s elegant 
sitting-room. Wo will style him Mr Jay, Start- 
ing to his feet, as though excited by his rccollco 
iituis, and looking out of his bay-window, which 
commanded a view of at least three of the four 
points of the compass, he said, with pardonable 
pride: ‘I am the architect of my own fortune; 
the monarch of all 1 survey !* Amongst the ‘all’ 
was a pile of buihlings tilled with costly machinery, 
the buzz of which fell each moment on our cars, 
‘And yet/ said Mr Jay, *J have not got this by 
speculation ; nor do I now speculate ; all my 
possessions have been secured by honeslf trading. 
I'll tcdl you what I’ve done. JiLdieving that 
it is well to follow up a good beginning, I have 
for many years bought the cargo (tf a certain 
ship, becauRG my first xinrchase thercf)! turned out 
well. I said: “I’ll try the Zq)h)frs cargo next 
year.” I did so. It did just as well for me ; and 
thus I’ve gone on year by year. Tlie other week, 
the moment 1 saw the Zqihur reported as being 
ill tile (’hannel, 1 telegraphed the owners that L 
^w’onld buy her cargo. I did so ; fifty thousand 
ponnds-woryi. I had some thousands olfered ina 
fur my bargain before it was landed; but 1 declined 
the oiler, for 1 could make more of it by bringing 
it bore ami working it up.’ 

Forty ycara before I had this talk with the 
prosperous manufacturer, he was a poor man, 
living in a scantily furnishovl cottage, which be 
w'as assisted in keeping over his head by his wife’s 
industry in making and selling toffy and ginger- 
bread. Unlike many of his neighbours, he saved 
up whatever money was not wanted for food and 
clothing. It accumiilatod. With two hundred 
pounds llius saved, he bought in a time of panio 
what could not then find a market ; he kept 
it until the tide of trade Inrncd, and then ne 
cleared cent, jicr cent, by the transaction. Soon 
after, he began to manufacture cloth on his own 
account. He did w’cll. Afterwards, be built a 
mill, which has been enlarged many times since, 
and in which most of the villagers find employ- 
ment. 

‘ We have not had a strike since I began to run 
the mill/ said Mr Jay. ‘ I give my work-peoxde a 
wage upon which they can live in comfort ; I 
neither raise it nor lower it with changes in trade ; 
and as my work-people know they cannot mend 
themselves, we get on without quarrels and 
stoppages. Many work for me to-day who 

worked for me thirty years ago.’ 

• 

I have in my mind’s eye a man who was 
known amongst his fellows in his native town 
when a youth, by the cognomen of * Geutleinan 
Kobert.’ Not that he was a gentleman in the 
common acceptance of that woiil ; far from it ; 
few had a poorer home or more painful surround- 
ings than he; and yet he was called ‘Gentle- 
man Eobert’ beuiiuse he always had a genteel 
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appearance. Never did lie leave his lowly home 
of a morning without liis clothes, though poor, 
being scrupulously clean ; and his shoes were as 
bright as blacking and brush could make them. 
He wore a neat necktie, surmounted by a collar 
as clean as a newly-made pin ; and as Robert was 
tall and well built, and had a very fair skin, he 
looked ‘ every inch a gentleman.* Besides, what he 
looked, ho was. He had a smile and a kind word 
for all. In early life, he was put to learn a trade 
with a person, who, not being married, had no 
cliildrcn to inherit his bisiness. At this time, 
Robert had a penny or two a week for pocket- 
money allowed him. He kept a strict account of 
the way in wdiich he spent it, so that he addeil 
systenrto his other acquirements. As ho rose to 
manhood, he grew in the confidence and esteem 
of his master, and began to be noticed by the 
gentry of the town, who predicted for him a U’=5orul 
and prominent place ninoiigst the tradesfolk. Nor 
were they out of their reckoning ; for Robert had 
not been many months out of liis apprenticeship 
before lys master put him behind the counter in 
his sale-shop ; and in a while gave him a partner- 
ship. It is many years since I saw ‘ Gentleman 
Robert ; * indeed, I do not know whether he yet 
lives ; but, living or dead, he is another instance 
of a young man rising superior to his position and 
■surroundings, and achieving an honourable posi- 
tion ill early manhood and in after-life by the 
foi'ce of bis native character. 

I will give anetlicr case, even more iiolewortliy 
than the last. One of my early companions was a 
youth whom I will name George ()f?lvert. His 
mother was a widow in such indigent circum- 
stances, that poor George could never ask a friend 
to go and see him, or spend an hour in his society, 
at his home. It is a niystciy to me at this day 
where and how the poor fellow spent his evenings, 
and how he gathered the respectable amount 
of knowledge he possessed. From leaving the 
charity-school to his being fifteen years old, he 
was a grocer^s errand-boy, and it would have been 
better for the lad had he been allowed to remain 
with the grocer, and learn the business. How- 
ever, for some reason or other, perhaps the con- 
sideration of a shilling or two a week, his mother 
put him to acquire a trade for whicli he had 
neither taste nor aptitude ; hence he was unhappy 
during his apprenticeship, and made nothing out 
of his business. When one who liked the occupa- 
tion, and was phyaically adapted to its manipuh.- 
tion, had had a month*s e.xpcrienco thereat, lie 
could leave poor George far behind ; so, before ho 
bad reached the end of his term of bondage, he 
bad made up his mind to bid farewell to his pro- 
fession, and go back to the vending of sugars and 
the mixing of teas. He did so. During the twelve 
months which he spent at the business after the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, he had contrived 
to save five pounds, with which he bought a 
second-hand watch. J ust at this iuncture, a grocer 
in a small way, giving up the business, had his 
stock and good-will t6 sell. George turned his 
watch into money, borrowed what made his capital 
into the snm- nWded to pay the retiring giocor his 
▼olaatioii ; and thus getting the'business, lie became 
the he^ of a eoncem which though very small, he 
liked and manage. It is over forty years 
- since this tdjifitaitlon took place. Our hero began 

Go ' ' ■■■ 


wisely, and went on with thrift and caution ; hence, 
while he has seen hundreds fail, he has gone up 
the hill of prosperity with slow hut sure stops, and 
like Mr Jay, lie can now buy a shipload of the 
commodities in which he deals, and pay for them 
in hard cash ! 

I have so far treated of men who began life on a 
low rung of the social laddei*, but not on the 
lowest. And lest such as may be on that rung, or 
even on no run" at all, but in the very mud of 
wretchedness and misery, may say : ‘ There is no 
hope for such as we ; wc aro too far sunk ; wo 
are hopelessly involved,* I will relate a case or 
two which will meet even their condition. 

It is now more than forty-four years since a 
youth, all in rags and tatters, and with an expres- 
sion of face which indicated abject destitution and 
misery, presented himself at the house of one 
whom I well knew, and said : * If you will help 
me, I will try and make myself into a useful man.’ 
The poor wretch was then in his eighteenth year. 
His lather had died years before ; and his mother 
a hopeless drunkard, had lived a vagrant’s life, 
taking w’itli her this poor lad. For live or six 
years, however, he had begged on his own account, 
travelling the country round, and taking a yearly 
excursion into Scotland. He was on his way 
thither when, caught in a storm of wind and rain, 
he took refuge in a barn between Lancaster and 
Carlisle. Falling asleep, he dreamed that his 
^’ather came to him, and casting upon him a look 
of intense pity, saiil: ‘Willy, my lad, give up 
this vagrant life ; cast yourself on the generosity 
of Mr So-and-so* — naming the person upon whom 
the ytiulh Availed, us already narrated — ‘and he 
A\:ll help you to get a living in a manly way.* 

AVilly awoke. The dream so affected him, that 
he then and there resolved to turn over a fresh 
leaf in the book of his life ; so, instead of pushing 
on to Carlisle, he turned his face towards the town 
wherein his hope now lay, never swerving in his> 
resolve until he stood before the friend named by 
his father in the dream. The last time 1 saw 
Willy, it AA\as in his own Avcihfurnished house in a 
beautiful suburb, surrounded by a well-trained and 
industrious family. Tlie greater part of his re- 
formed life had beeif spent in commercial pursuits, 
wherein he had earned the good opinion of all who 
knew him, and the esteem of those who know him 
best ; and at the time 1 refer to he ranked with 
the sober, industrious, and nscfnl inhabitants of a 
flourishing seaport town. 

Another case, and the last out of many which I 
could narrate. One Saturday night, in the month 
of April, many years ago, a man and his Avife, 
footsore and weary, entered a small market-town 
in North-west Yorkshire. They were tramps. 
The man had just four-and-sixpcnco in his pocket. 
‘ Wc *ve had enough o* this sort o* life, lass ; let *8 
turn ower a new leaf.^ 

‘1*8 vary Avillin*, lad; but what can us do?* 
said the wife. 

‘It's iny opinion we may live onyAvhccro if 
Ave*rc but willin*; and I’ve a notion us wo may 
git on here.* 

‘1*8 willin* to try,’ said the woman ; ‘for I find 
as a rollin' stone gethers noa moss.* 

One-and-sixpence was spent in provisions for 
the next day ; 80 | with^ three shillings, the man 
went on Monday morning to a general-dealer’s^ 
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and bouglit needles, pins, and tape. With tlieae to seize the prey, the tluck dived. Time after 
and a borrowed bajj wherein to put «igs, bones, time, this was repeated. My -last percussion- 
and whatever else might turn up, he set olfamong expended, and I was therefore terribly 

the farms nna hamlets round about, collecting ^ / v i i xt ^ i 

whatever he believed he could turn into cash, and at my helplessnc.ss. Nothing for it but 

giving his smallwarc.s in return. Ihvcnty year.s trudge home several miles for a fresh supply ; 
alterwards, I became acquainted with thi.s family, so ordering Rolf ashore, I left him in chafge of 
They then po.sscssed a well-furnished house, and my gun and shot-bag till my return. I knew he 
a shop filled in every corner with furniture lor would not leave the gun : and I was pretty sure 
sale. Resides this, tlie man had a county vote as i i. i * ... 41 ... 

a freeholder. I need not descril.o the way in t^e/uok would not -l^^rc to leave the protection 

w'hich this couple had gone on and up from the ® water while the dog was so near, 
time the tide of their lives took this favourable it occurred to me how much more 

turn. convenient it wouhl have been if I could have 

There are few who, having health and the use sent Rolf home for the caps. It might often 
of their faculties, may not improve their lot, what- be useful to be able to send him home with a 
ever it may be. It needs but a fixed ie.solve .and message ; and I forthwith resolved to add another 
apersistcnt use of available mcan^ accomplishment to the many he had already 

any hole into which they may have fallen Let j ^ short di-luncc-s-only a 

such not despise the means ol rescue at hand, even ^ , , . , . , , , 

if it be but the selling of niatchc.s. Let their hundred yard.s ordering him lo go home, 
spendings come short of their earnings; and if (repeating the word ‘home*). In a short 

they act on the motto, ‘lie that tholes, overcomes,’ time he perfectly understood my meaning; and 
their success is sure. after a little, I was wont to send him many miles 

home with some indifferent message, written on a 

TUV ^TOT? V nv ROT V hls ‘collar, just for 

1 11 J 4 b i U it X U 1 It U Ji i . jiractice ; but occasionally I found it a most use- 

Rolp was a collie. There Wii.s nothing remark- ful acquirement. Those at lioiiic were instructed 


THE STORY OF R 0 L h. jiractice ; but occasionally I found it a most use- 

Rolp was a collie. There Wii.s nothing remark- ful acquirement. Those at lioiiic were instructed 
able about his aiipearaiice. He wa.s a liandsonie to be sure, when Iuj appeared witli my mes.sagc, to 
animal certainly, but I have seen handsomer, lie pci and praise him, and send him back with a 
w’as simply a purely-bred, good-sized, well-formed ! reply of some sort, a note or small parcel, and 
black and tan shcplierd dog. But altliough I liave j•inst^uct him to go to his ‘ muster.’ I was amazed 


had a long and cxten.?ivc acquaintance with dogs 
of various breeds, it lias never beep my fortune 


and dcligbttd at liis qiucknes.s of comiirelicn.sioii 
and readiness to obey. Teaching him was the 


to know one that could match Rolf in keenness easiest thing in the world, !My order, conveyed 
and breadth of sagacity and in versatility of jin the invariable stereotyped formula, ‘Home, 
acquirements. He became my property when ^ Rolf, home, quick ! ' in a very short time came to 
v/c were both very young ; he, a fat, unshapely, j be instantly and cheerfully obeyed ; and the return 
little pup, just able to lick milk on liis own oi\lcr, ^To your master, Rolf,’ with at least equal 
account ; I, a boy of fourteen. I was proud of alacrity. I little thought that a day would come 
Rolf, and soon got to be very fond of liim ; and when I should owe my life to Rolfs faithfulness 
lie speedily attached himself to me, and acknow- .is my messenger, 

ledged me as his sole master. We were insepar- Our house, which was on a largo island, was 
able ; lie followed me everywhere like iny shadow ; situateil at the hea<l of a fine bay or fiord, which 
and wc soon came thoroughly to understand each r.aii inland some three miles. Right, across the 
other. I have always been excessively fond of mouth of the bay there stretched a small narrow 
boating, lishiiig, and shooting; and in the Shetland island, which formed a complete natural break- 
archipelago—iii one of the islands of which, close \vater, and ellectually protected the bay itself 
by the sea, w'e lived— I had ample scope and from the fury of the ocean waves. Barely half a 


freedom to inilulge in such pastimes. 


mile separated the two islands at the nearest 


Rolf was a present from my father. I began points. The smaller island w'as uninhabited, 
his education .‘ilmost immediately; and lie soon except by a few sheep and multitudes of rabbits, 
showed liimself endowed with rare intelligence. One fine autumn day I embarked in my little 
He speedily became as fond of sport as his master, pleasure-boat, and sailed down the bay to the 
I had him under thorough command ; and in a little island to shoot rabbits, Rolf my only corn- 
very short time he came to understand and obey {lanion. Near the extreme point of the island, 
my slightest wish. To please mo was evidently his and just before lauding, I caught sight of a Great 
greatest pleasure ; to win my approval and caress, Northern JDiver swimming along-shore. It liad 
his greatest ambition ; and to live with me and never been my good-fortune to shoot one of tlicsc 
for me, he seemed to regard as the final cause of magnificent hii^s, and I' was anxious to secure 
his existence. I encouraged him to swim, and a specimen ; so I at once gave chase. It is useless 
no spaniel was over a better water-dog. He was to fire at any of the divers when swimming, unless 
pointer, retriever, friend, and companion all they arc very near, for they are certain to ‘dive on 
in one. Once 1 had winged a duck of a rare the fire,' as the phrase goes ; it is a trick they 
species flying over a small loch. Rolf plunged all have. This particular bird was on old and 
in, in pursuit ; hut as often as ho was about wary fellow, and for a long time 1 could not get 
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within range. He woiiltl appear for an instant 
just a few yanto too lur ofl*, and then dive, while 
1 continued the pursuit in the same direction. I 
was in this way beguiled a connderahlo distance 
round the seaward coast of the island, which is 
formed of steep precipices, detached rocks or 
stacks, skerries, and sunken rocks. At lost I got 
a fair chance, and, to my great joy, bagged the 
diver. 

As by this time I was ‘fully half-way round 
the island, and the light wind, which was oif 
shore, was slightly on the quarter, and the sea 
perfectly smooth, I kept sailing on with the inten- 
tion of circumnavigating it. Gliding smoothly 
and silently along, and just as 1 was passing a 
small rock called Skarta Skerry, T caught sight 
of an otter on its top busily engaged in discussing 
his dinner. He was within easy range ; and to 
snatch my fowling-piecc and give Jiini the contents 
of the right barrel, was the work of an instant. 
Ho was wounded, but not killed, so I gave him 
the cowp de grdee from the second barrel. Lulling 
up, I ran my boat along the Skerry. Seizing the 
diminutive kedge attached to tlie end of the long 
' rope which served as painter, I sprang on shore, 
giving the skiff a little shove off, to prevent her 
rubbing against the sharp and limpct-covercd 
rock. With sails flapping in the light breeze, she 
fell off to leeward. 1 fixed the kedge in a little 
crevice ; but turning to see that the boat was swing- 
ing clear and safe, to my horror I ooserved the 
other end of the rope running over the bows and 
dropping into the sea. In some way never 
accounted for, but most probably by some idle 
meddling hand, it had been unloosed from the 
ring-bolt, and in my hurry and excitement I had 
not observed it My boat was adrift, and I was a 
prisoner. In an instant I knew and felt the peril 
of the situation. It was low-water at the time ; but 
the tide bad already turned, the flood was coming 
in, and at high-water the low-lying rocks of Skarta 
Skerry, 1 was well aware, would he covered some 
feet Had* 1 been a good swimmer, I should 
doubtless instantly have stripped, and swum to 
and regained my boat, or at anyrate could easily 
enough have reached the smaller island, or even 
our own larger one ; but unfortunately, at tliit 
time I could not swim at all. The Skarta Skeii; 
waa barely fifty vards from a steep smooth pre- 
cipice of several hundred feet in height, and the 
nearest landing-place in a little creek where the 
flhore was sloping, was at least a liundred and fifty 
yards distant To me in the circumstances, this 
was an impassable gulf. 

I sat down, and. tried to think. For a few 
terrible moments, no hope of rescue or means of 
escape presented itself to my mind. 1 daresay 
some audible expressions of despair burst from me, 
for I was roused by Eolf laying his paw on my 
knee aiid looking up wistfully in my face, as if to 
inquire vHiat was wrong. *Ah! Rolf,' I cried, 
*yoa can reach tho shore, and are safe enough ; but 
your nuteter udU perish miserably. What will they 
think at home?'' His quick ear caught tho word 
hems, and he wW-instanfly on the alert, as if for 
orders, and evetf ktof to the^ water’s edge with an 
eaipe whois^ whl^ expimied ae plainly as words 


could have dono : * Send me.' In my first excite- 
inent, I had not thought of this before ; and even 
now, when there really seemed a gleam of hope 
in it, the thought of parting from my companion 
and being left alone on tiiat terrible rock, was 
dreadful. But what else was there that could be 
done? ‘You are right, Rolf,' I said. ‘It is my 
only chance, and you shall go.' I tore a leaf from 
my pocket-book, and wrote : ‘ I am on the Skarta 
Skerry, boat adrift Send help instantly, oc it will 
be too late.' Hastily but securely, I wrapp/cd my 
missive in my handkercliief, which I tied lirnily 
to Rolf's collar, all the time saying to the intelli- 
gent creature : ‘You must go home with Lhis, Rolf, 
home. Now, Rolf, will you be sure to take my 
message home and quick ** He was already at the 
water's edge. ‘ Come liore, Rolf,' I cried. lie 
rushed back to my arms. For an instant I hesL 
tateil, and tried to think. ‘Yes/ I said ; ‘it must 
be so ; it is my only chance. Rolf, Rolf, your 
master is in sore straits ; his life depends upon 
yon. Brave dog, good dog ! Now, home^ Rolf — 
home^ and quick T 

Two bounds, an impatient bark, as though he 
meant to assure mo he knew it was a case of life 
and death, a plunge, and Rolf was cleaving the 
water towards tho nearest shore. I sat still and 
silent on my dismal perch, and watched his rapid 
progress, f saw him approach and gain the rocky 
shore. I saw liira shake himself hastily. I saw 
him scramble up amongst the boulders, up the 
sloping path at the hcail of the creek, and reach 
tlie brow of the cliff. For an instant I saw him 
clear against the sky, and then ho disappeared. 
H i had never paused or looked back. And now 
I felt indeed alone and miserable beyond descrip- 
tion. A depression of spirit weighed mo down. 
It happened long ago, and yet, I well remember 
my thoughts and feelings and fancies as though 
it had been yesterday. They were too deep and 
intense to be other than graven on memory as 
with a pen of iron. 

Scarcely had Rolf passed beyond recall, when 
it occurred to me that it inighl have been a better 
plan to have tied a fitranJ of rope to his collar 
and niy own wrist and made him tow me on 
shore. He could have done it ; and I might have 
reached the rocks alive. Why did I not think 
of this sooner ? But it was too late now; and 
1 feared 1 should certainly perish miserably. 
Then I wished the end were come. When it 
did come, it would be only a brief struggle. 
But to be doomed to sit there and think, and 
watch the rising tide for two or threo long hours, 
hope and despair alternately possessing me— it 
would drive me mad, I said to mvsclf. But 1 
resolutely thrust from me tho ghastly picture 
which fancy conjured up, and tried, as calmly os 
I was able, to calculate the chances for and against 
a rescue. 

Everything depended npon Rolf. On all pro* 
vlous occasions, when 1 had sent him liome with 
messages, he had only at most a few miles of hill 
or moor to traverse. But now he had to cross the 
smaller island, then cross the sound — nearly half 
a mile in width, os I have said— and still ho was 
three miles from home. I knew there were many 
things that might distract, deter, or detain him ; 
and a short detention would be certain death 
to me. Suppose Rolf started a rabbit on the way^ 
might he not forget, his errand, and potsuel 
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Then another terrible fear took poesession of me. 
Rolf always rolled and rubbed himself on the 
grass when he came out of the water. What if 
my handkerchief got detached, and was lost? 
What if my pencil-scrawl, soaked with water, 
became unreadable ^ But even should none of 
these things happen, would Rolf be noticed as 
soon as he reached home ? It would need to be j 
as soon. Men, 1 knew, could not be got at a 
moment’s notice ; they must be sent for from | 
some little distance ; and after manning the j 
nearest and handiest boat, fully four miles of sea 
must be traversed cro help couhl reach me. 
And there was now left but the slenderest margin 
for possible delay. The ilood-tide had been run- 
ning for an hour. In three hours at most, the 
Skerry would bo covered. What should I do? 

I well remember the lines kept recurring to me 
again and again : 

Amid his senses* giddy wheel, 

Bid he not desperate impulse fool. 

Headlong to plunge himself below, 

And meet the worst his fe«ar.s foreshow ? 

It was not a dream with me, but a terrible 
reality, and the ‘desperate impulse* became W'ell- 
nigh overmastering. I fought against it with all 
the strcnglli I could command. AlTould it not be 
cowardice? Would it not be suicide? I would 
not listen to ilie temptation ; I would not think 
of it, not while there was a gleam of hope, not 
while reason remained, not at least till the water ^ 
had risen to my feet, I was no coward. I had ! 
often been in positions of utmost peril, when | 
coolness of head, readiness of resource, or proiupti- • 
tilde of action, had carried me through ; and I 
rather prided myself on my preseftee of mind 
in circumstauccs of ilifficulty or danger, I had 
once been driven far out to sea in a storm. On 
another occasion, my boat had been swairipcd. 

I liad lost my ivay in a snow-storm. I ha<l once 
been condemned to spend thirty-six long hours 
of tempest and snow and sleet in the dead of 
winter on an uninhabited island, when no boat 
could possibly conic with help. But in these 
and other cases of emergency, I had never lost 
coolness or courage or hope, for there was always 
something to do^ something that could bo done. 
There was the need and the demand for action 
of some sort. But here it was very differcul. 
Sitting on this terrible rock, perforce so utterly 

assivc and powerless, with nothing that I could 

0 , and little of promise to hope for— the tliouglit 
and suspense and anticipation were torturing. 

I well remember the horrible fascination of 
watching the watci rising inch by inch, creeping, 
with a cruel, slow persistency, higher and higher 
every moment. 1 remember tliinking of the 
Martyr maiden — 

Margaret^ virgin daaghter of the Ocean wave — 
bound to a stake, and left to perish by the 
flowing tide. This and other dismal pictures 
of the imagination would, spite of all my elforts, 
force themselves upon my mind. It was the very 
Valley of the Shadow of Death through which 
I was passing. Then thoughts and memories or 
another kind — of the home and friends 1 should 
never see more— thoughts too of a more solemn 
kind, bearing upon the future which comes after 
death— reflections, retrospections, regrets, hopes, 
prayers, came thick and fast Anon my reverie 


was interrupted. As 1 sat there, silent and 
motionless as the rock itself, a.«cormorunt rose 
from beneath the water close by, and nia‘le for 
the Skerry, with the evident intention of coining 
to rest upon it. •Catching sight of me when only 
a few feet ofl‘, he instantly dived with a splash. 
How I envied him ! He was at home in the 
water ; and I-— oh, fool, fool, to have neglected the 
art of swimming ! • 

Thus two and a half long hours slipped past ; 
long they sceiucM I— almost a lifetime — and yet all 
too shoit. The ti<Ic was rapidly rising. Only a 
small space of the topmost point of the rock now 
remained above water, and still there was no 
indicalions of rescue. Not a sound was to be 
beard but the ripjile and plash of the water, or the 
wild scream of the sea-gulls overhead. If all had 
gone well with Uolf, and lie had been expeditious, 
it was fully time - it was something more than 
time that succour should have come. Rolf had 
not returned to me, which I was sure he would 
have done if he had not carried my message home. 
That was now the only slender thread which 
fast-fading hope still clung. And thus another 
miserable, torturing half-hour jiassed ; and now 
the water was washing my very feet,* and scarce 
I enough rock for a cormorant to perch on was left 
' uncovered. I sprang to my feet with a despairing 
I groan, 1 lookeil at the cruel sea, the black frown- 
I ing rocks, the bright sun, and blue sky. ‘ 0 
horrible! Will no help come? Must I thus 
miserably die 1 so young and strong too ! Ah, 
jloiri you have failed me in iny need !* 

But Rolf ^had not failed me. Standing there 
with strained senses and bursting breast, just 
then, I seemed to hear a sound different from 
the monotonous plash, plash of the waters around 
me. Was il. the sound of oars, or was it only 
fancy \> 1 lielil niy breath and listened. Again 
that sound ! Joy, joy ! I knew it well— the 
stroke of oars, regular, but more rapid than usual 
— quick, quick like those who pulled for very 
life, as indeed they di<l. Loudly, wildly, hali- 
inad, 1 shouted my welcome. Another iiiinute, 
and round the point, scarcely fifty yards from 
my perch, swept a light four-oared boat, urged 
on to utmost speed by four stalwart felloivs, 
who knew too well the need there was for it 
all, and bent to their ivork with a will ; while 
high in the bow, like a flgiire-licad, with paws 
on the gunwale, cars erect, and trembling all 
over with excitement, the first sight that caught 
my eye was my noble, faithful Rolf I I had done 
him injustice when, for a moment, I thought he 
had failed me ; and my heart smote me. The 
instant he saw me, he sprang with a joyful bark 
far ahead, and swam to me. I took him in my 
arms all dripping as he wa'5. I was saved, and to 
him 1 owed my life ! Not his the cause of the 
delay which hail so nearly made the rescue come 
too late. He had carried my message safely and 
swiftly home. But notwithstanding that airiinste 
was inade,*it took a considerable time before a 
crew of men could be collected. 

My darling Rolf lived to a good old ago. _He 
has long passed away to the ‘happy hunting- 
grounds.' Since those days of my youth, he boa 
had several successors, but never one to enual him 
I in intelligence and fidelity, never one 1 loved so 
well, and never one that so well deserved to be 
loved and cherished. 
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I shall only add after that day’s terrible 
experience, I Ipst no time in putting it beyond 
possibility that I shoiiM ever again encounter a 
like mishap, for 1 soon became an expert swimmer, 
and found myself as xuiicli at Ironie in the water 
03 Rolf did. 


RENOVATING OLD FURNITURE. 

BY THK I^IOTKER OP A FAMILY. 

It is a melancholy fact that furniture will grow 
faded and shabby looking in course of time, not- 
withstanding all the care and pains one may take 
for its preservation. Such being my own experi- 
ence, as I have no doubt it is the experience of 
all housewives, it gave me pleasure to hear tliat 
by means of black paint and a little goM ink, 1 
wonderful eflects in the way of restoring oUl chairs ■ 
and tables might be achieved. Accordingly, 1 | 
resolved to put the pleasing assertion to the proot^ | 
and invested in half a jiint of black japan, fur j 
which I paid one shilling, a sixpenny bottle of | 
Judson’s gold ink, and a paint-brush. ’I'hus 
provided with the requisite materials, and my 
children’s f Christmas card albums from which 
to derive models for the decorative part of the j 
experiment, I rummaged out an ancient chc^t \ 
of drawers from which all the paint had long | 
been scrubbed, a venerable w’asli&taud and dress- i 
ing-table, a looking-glass, two antique caue-bot- , 
tomed chairs, and a towel-rail which lias been 
used as a favourite plaything in our nursery for 
the last half-doxen years. It was truly a motley 
group. I confess to a feeling of dismay as I sur- 
veyed the deplorably antiquated suit on which 
1 proposed to try my skill, and was at first half- 
tempted to abandon the project, as little better 
than an absurdity. 1 made a beginning, hawever, 
and gave each of the articles in turn a thorough 
coaling of the japan, and loft them to dry. ^ I 
may say that I >vas careful to wear a p.air of old 
gloves ^Yhen using the paint-brush, also to spread 
old newspapers underneath the various articles 
before they w^ere painted ; for the japan hardens 
directly and leaves a stain, however quickly it 
may be wiped, wherever a drop of it has fallen. 

The next day 1 was charmed to find all my 
despised furniture looking quite renovated, with 
a smooth black surface, and a general appearance 
of having suddenly risen in the world. The next 
, part of my experiment now was the decorative ; 
and after some little time spent in the sclecv.(»n 
of designs from the Christmas cards, I set to with 
the gold ink, and was very successful with most 
of my work. On the looking-glass I made a not 
unsuccessful attempt to depict Little Boy Line, 
of nursery rhyme notoriety. Little Boy Blue 
himself turned out rather an artistic failure, being 
exactly like a tree-stump with a broken branch 
attadied ; while an insane-looking cow in a fren- 
xied attitude, and a sheep of decidedly stuinod- 
glase aspect, rewarded my efforts to portray those 
aomestic animals. Ferns, sprays of flowers, birds 
on twigs, moths and beetles, and other Christmas 
card devices^ formed admirable models ; and my 
renovated fntnitore was so great a success, that 
I have more taunted witli extra- 
vagance in expensive suites in black 

and gold* at a time vrhen business is so dull, and 
Hnlmds havcT'lc work so hard to make both ends 


meet. 1 smile inwardly at such innuendoes, for 
the whole business bos only cost two shillings; 
w’hile, as to the time expended on the expcrinieiit, 
only five days elapsed from the time of purchasing 
the paint and brush till the once despised furni- 
ture was elevated to the dignity of the ‘spare 
room the whole work having been executed iu 
llie spare time of a ‘mother of a family’ ivlio 
takes a very active share in household duties. 

It will thus, I hope, be seen that no very great 
demand upon cither time or talent is made in 
doing the best one can to keep our household 
goods and chattels fresh and presentable. A slight 
faculty which I have for sketching proved very 
useful to me ; but I liavc since licard that jiaper 
birds, liowers, ferns, &c. may be bought at a 
trifling cost, which are first gunimod on to the 
article to be decorated, and then painted over with 
tlic gold ink. I trust that no one who reads this 
will turn away with the idea that such work is 
beyond the power of any lady’s manipulation. 
I have honestly related my own experience 
in renovating things whicli were supposed to 
be utterly past using, and can say ^vith perfect 
truth that a child might easily accomplish all 
lliat is here related. In this way, at a cost in 
money of the most trifling kind, and with but a 
small expenditure of time and labour, things may 
be made to all appcnrancc new, and a tasteful and 
tangible result be obtained, atlding to the pleasure 
which all tidy housewives have iu their furniture 
and other doiuestic Burroundings. 


GENTLE INFLUENCES. 

ViolV.ts, in the loafiost sliailc. 

By their odours arc betraycil ; 

Soft winds, over llowcr-fields blown, 

By their f^:l^;^ant breath nro known ; 
Dew, by freshened leaves ei.nhssrd. 
Wets iiiisecn Uarlh’s Klnnihciiiig breast; 
Rills, from out Ihc blr.'ik hill-side. 

Swell to ri\er.-’, deep and wide ; 

Rivers, flowin': fast and free, 

AViden to Iho ])oiindles.s Sea ; 

All great things ihaf. move the Earth, 
To gentle issues owe their birth ; 

And soft iulluenee slill is l)Cbt, 

Bringing eomfort, love, and rest. 

Sweet dmnestie love is strong — 

Leads to Eight, and warns fiom Wrong ; 
Kindly whimpers inighlier prove, 

And to loftier action move, 

TJian the fretful voice of Scorn, 

Of Contempt and Anger born. 
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SEA-WEED HARVEST IN JERSEV. 

A TWKriVEsIifoNTH’s sojouni in Jor^fiy eiinblf*? a 
visitor to become ac(|iiiuiite(l witli which, 

if not peculiar to the island mid its neiglih«mr3, at 
least present lhemselvc3 to his notice under novtd 
and siiccinlly interesting forms. Some of his 
leisure will of course be spent in the imn.iediate 
neighbourhood of the sea, where he will bo brought 
into contact witli that portion of agricultural labour 
wdiich consists in reaping and collecting sea-weod, 
or as it is locally termed, mnV, an article of 
paramount importance to the liusbandinan. 

In many districts of the United ^Kingdom, in 
Denmark and other norllicrii countries of Europe, 
sea-weed is utilised for manurial puiposos ; but 
Jiowlio.re is the value of those marine plants as 
fructifiers of the lainl more highly ami justly 
appreciated than in Jersey, where the soil lacks 
those chemical projiertics which are supplied by 
vraic. As statistical evidence of the iiujwtauce 
of this manure, it may be observed tlial, as 
approx irnalively us can be ostiraaled, not hir short 
of a hundred thousand tons are annually applied 
to about twenty-live Ibousaiid statute acres of 
land. 

Vraic, or varcchf is of two kinds, vraic renu or 
de •marhf and vraic iailU; distinguished nut by 
any great difTcrence in nature or fertilising pro- 
perties, but by the manner in %Yhich they are 
obtained. The former term aiiplies to sca-wced 
torn from the stones and rocks by the Avaves and 
cast upon the shore ; and the latter to that which 
is cut or reaped from the rocks on wdiicli it 
grows. 

With an eye to his crops, the husbandman 
secures drift-weed all the year round. Unless 
otherwise very busily engaged, he exercises a 
watch over the beach or cove -nearest to his 
homestead, especially when there has been a 
gale of wind or a storm; and as soon as he 
knows the receding tide is likely to deposit the 
coveted vraic, ho starts with hoi'se and cart for 
its collection at low-water, cither on the broad and 
level sands, or among the gullies, where his experi- 


ence has taught him to expect the gri‘atcst nuan- 
! tity, accoiMling to the direction of the wl\id. The 
’ quaulity of drift sea-wcod which iinds itself washed 
!ij) ill some of the small creeks is tryly amazing. 
Ill one of them, Lo Pnly, the width of wliicli 
. averages about Ibirty yards, it is not unusual to 
i obtain, during or after a south-westerly gale, over 
forty tons of this niamiro in one tide. Numbers 
' of ])oor jujophi who live near the beach earn their 
; livi‘liliood by labour of this kind. They dry tho 
'•weed, and afterwards sell it in stacks ; or burn 
it, and dispose of the allies. 

! Local rcconls show that tho business has, almost 
! from time i in memorial, been rcguhitcd by the 
I authorities ; and definite legislative enactments 
j have been passed on the subject since the com- 
i mciiceiuent of tho sixteenth century. No surprise 
: is therefore created by hearing a Jersey farmer 
! u=c Uiu luv’al iirovcrb, Point de vraic ^ •point de 
’ hmifijanl (No sea-weed, no corn-stacks). Very 
stringent arc these regulations ; and from the 
' extreme dilliculty of avoiding detection, as well 
as from the interested motives of tho olllcials and 
I others concerned, it is probable that no law is so 
. well observed in llie little quasi-iepvLhlic, The 
I statute now in force was passed by the States of 
, the island in 18C6, and duly confirmed by Her 
! Majesty in Council. 

1 On the west coast, cutting is allowed during 
I three spring-tides, commencing usually with the 
highest tide in March, and never extending beyond 
the 23d of April. Only two tides are allowed for 
cutting the vraic on the east coast at this season ; 
but the balance is adjusted by the periiiissiou to 
cut it during the liighest tide in the month of 
May. Early in the year, the Constables or mayors 
of the diflevcnt parishes hold meetings of their 
respective vestries, to confer Tvitli them as to the 
most suitable tides ; they then present theniseh’cs 
before tho Royal Court, convened in full strength, 
which fixes the time in accordance with the 
opinion of tho majority of Constables. In the 
first decade of the seventeenth century, the Royal 
Oommissiouers, Gardiner and Hussey, definitively 
confirmed tlie right of the Royal Court to fix (ho 
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time for harvestin" the vniio, ‘the Fiiidc BaylilTe 
and Jurats onlvrheincr/ in their opinion, ‘men of 
the best underUjimlijiL; ami experience to deal in 
a matter of that nature/ 

In the six 'wc.sterii parishe-s, the vraic rmxi or 
drift-wrack in nio.<t of the didevent localities is 
divided into portion.^, and allotted in proportion to 
the (piantity of land occupied by the claimants. 
In January, the vestry of each parish meets ; and 
those wlio intend gathering vraic during the year 
have to jn’odiice a properly authenticated statement 
of the size of their holdings, a list of the same 
being transmitted to odicials whose sworn duty 
it is to superintend the allotment. Thn<e ofheors 
have to he present at day and iiiglit titles ; and 
for tlioir services obtain a bonus of two lots each | 
tide. In certain of the most important I)iiy3, it i 
is forbidden to gather drift-wectl be lore snnri.«o \ 
or after sunset, or before the receding title ba.s 
left uncovered well-defined in irk.s. The gathering 
of this kind of sea-weetl on the east coa.st is free 
from sunrise on Ikfonday to sunset on Saturday ; . 
and the vraickers may collect it in the sea, j 
provided they do not wade beyoml two feet 
m depth. ^ Vraic ulucers arc instructed to appor- ! 
tion lots n'earcst to the shore for the poor who 
have neither horse nor c-art, and who may often 
be seen wearily wheeling barrows llirougli loose 
shingle or sand to deposit tli ‘ir share beyond 
high-water mark. Heavy fines hang over the 
heads of any whose coveton^ne.ss might induce 
them to alter the marks of a neigh Ixtur’s allot- 
ment. 

When the red-robed but wigless jasliccs have 
proclaimed the day for the commencement of the 
harvest of vraic taille, or cut-wrack, preparations 
for the anticipated event commence in every agri- 
cultural home. Those who have boats, at once 
turn their attention to that quarter. The heavy 
but capacious craft is emptied of the odds and ends 
which have there found a lodging-place in the long 
months during which it lias been safely housed in 
the shed. Its timbers are well overhauled, and 
then tarred ; and the necessary gear and oars also 
undeigo rigid survey ; and a day or two heforc 
it is required, it is taken to the shore. The horses 
arc fresh-shod, and the ordinary sides of Iho carls 
are replaced by hurdle-like frames, which answer 
the double purpose of being lighter and of greatly 
relieving the horses, by allowing free drainage to 
their load.* Odd Uioments arc spent in repairing 
the old harness 'nd straw horse-collars ; the \\\ -e 
end of a new tether does very w'ell to replace, a 
damaged strap, and the <liscarded breeching is 
found to merit one more trial. The largo steel 
forks are seen to ; and the short sickles, used for 
no other purpose, are brought to light, and young 
paJtate gladly turns the handle while his senior 
gives them the benefit of tlie grindstone. 

Bo the great day ushered in by sumshine or 
lain, a temperate southerly breeze, or a keen, 
biting north-easter, with occasional , showers of 
caioir qt hail, the^arty is ready to start at the 
appointed hour, husbandman with his sons 
and more dnnghters, servants, and perhaps a stray 
friend dr terb from town, ride in the carts which, 
thus loaded, jjreaent a Btnkms appearance from the 
immense* varo^ of attire. The sterner sex have 
thick vrcKdl^ Mbaxdines or jerseys ; old coats, 
the colonr of #£Ub1i has been mellowed by age into 
neutral tintS:; .hufq^fessiUee of corduroy, with 


; perhaps hut one small patch of the original mate- 
I rial still to be seen ; and stout, well-nailed boots. 
The fairer portion of the group wear an alpaca or 
linsey dress, the thick jacket or warm plaid 
shaAvl, and the siin-bonnet, or chip or straw hat, 
trimmed with ribbon and artificial poppies. Hard 
I anil soaking work for hands, arms, feet, and legs, 
and often in exposed situations, renders care of 
! the inner man of primo importance ; and an un- 
I stinted provision is made of vraic cakes— tho 
ingredients of which aro Hour, eggs, milk, butter, 
sugar, and currants or raisins— boiled pork, a largo 
keg of cider, and a smaller one of brandy. 

Want of company cannot be mado a source of 
complaint, for at i,‘vcry turning on the journey 
fcawurds, the number of carts increa.scs, until 
each arrival on the selected beach forms but a 
unit in a goodly procos.sion. Among .some .stretches 
of rocks, .such as those near the Ourl>i»Te light- 
house, the vraickers may be iiiimbereu by hun- 
dretls, M)ino of them being five or six miles from 
their homes. 

Arriving on the shore about one to two hours 
after high-water, some proceed in the*boat3 to the 
more distant rocks, where, long hefbro low-water, 
goodly hpa]>s will ho rea«ly to be carted. The 
other.5, following the lead of some experienced 
guide, wend their way through tlie yet partly siib- 
mcrg(*d cart-tracks, cut among the rock.s ; and for 
the repair of which the we.-^t Constables are autbo- 
. riscil to «ell sulficient vraic, and those of the cast 
’ to levy an annual contribution of sixpence nnon 
1 such as habitually make u.se of them. AVlicii 
I once the .‘^ele.ctcd .spot is reached, cutting has to bo 
I o.»»rii'«l oil in good carne.'^t, for ‘time and tide wait 
i>)V no man.*- J>y the side of cadi worker, a heap 
! soon accuninlatc.s, and the horses as well as tho 
I vraickers come in for heavy work, Bond after load 
I is cartoil above the reach of tlie next How; and 
I if more is cut than can be tliu.s .securc'il, recourse is 
■ had to the. proce.ss of ‘stoning/ This con.sists in 
I covering with largo stones’ llie heaps, which are 
afterwards carted away at the night-ebb. Tho. 
turn of the tide gives warning to prepare for tho 
' journey lioiuewaris. The carl.s are laden with 
extra care ; and the snudl but muscular and well- 
! bred horsc.s, whose ability to make sure their 
: fooling among tlie slijipery rocks and weed-grown 
I pebbles i.s womlei liil, <lrag along their heavy loads, 

, from which the brine is copiously dripping. Tho 
boats arc coming up with tho tide ; and their 
former pa.s.sengcr.s liave to make tlieir return- 
jonmey on foot, triulging along like a lino of 
skirmidiers moving in f<low time. Day after day, 
until the tide cnnimencps to neap, the work is tho 
same ; and on the la.st (lay or two, some members 
of the pnrty usually spend their time in ‘ fishing * 
limpets or crab:^. 

The termination of tho season was formerly 
made the occasion of hot suppers for all, generally 
followpcl by singing, card-playing, dancing, or 
other ainu.scmcnts ; but these harvest-homo fes- 
tivities are rapidly becoming numbered among the 
thing.s of the past. 

A‘ great portion of tho vraic is carted directly 
from the shore to the fields and meadows, 
where it is spread on tho grass ; and its effects, 
especially if tho season be moist, are extremely 
beneficial to tho grass and hay crops. Some is 
ploughed in as manure for potatoes, wheat, barley, 
ox other crops; and on this subject the Bev. 
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TITE FORTUNES OF BERTRAIM OAKLEY. 


Philip Fiille, a trustwortliy historian of Jersey, 
who wrote in 1734, says: ‘The Winter Vraic 
beiii" apred on the Oreeii Sword, and after hiiried 
*in the Furrows by the ploiij^di, Tis incredible how 
with its fat unctuous Substance it meliorates and 
fertilises the earth, imbibin" itself into it, soft cu- 
ing the Clod, and keeping the Root of the Corn 
moist during the most |)arcliing Heats of Summer/ 
The remainder, as well as most of that which is 
gathered at other times during the year, is dried 
on the commons near the shore, and used as 
kitchen fuel in the farms, or burned in stacks. 
The ashes are applied as a top-dressing to cereals 
and other crops ; and they ungucslionubly in- 
crease the Tctuiiis very materially. The burn- 
ing vraic has a strong briny smell; but it 
is believed to bo excellent for invalids, an<l the 
healthy soon become accustomed to it, and like 
it. 

Guano and other fertilising agents are, in 
Jersey as elsewhere, coming into general use; 
but they will never be made to replace vraic, ■ 
which is eilicacions, cheap, easily obtained, and 
apparently i riexhau^ I ible. 

THE FORTUNES OF ]5ERTRA0;f OWihEY, 

cirAVTKii xxT.— woiiFT. AND woii>r:. 

Winter at its bittoo'^t and Ijleakc^t had ‘=et In — I 
a sharp wiuU*r, one of those old-fashioned seasons 
that only school I )oys, skater.-^, ami icc-ourlcrs enjoy | 
— a bleak, white Yule-tide. And, very unlbrtu- 1 
nately, it was not only the Thames that froze, so , 
that some rash a<lvcnturers wore said to have ! 
crossed from Wapping to Rotherljitl*;^ diy-shod, • 
but the lifeblood of Comniorce appeared to be • 
congealing Ion, and aomethiug was ami'S with the ' 
great world of buyers and si*llers. TJu*rc was a 
dopiessfid money market. The Rank rale of 
discount went up as the. mercury sank in the 
thermometer. Reports of foreign failmvs were 
followed by the nearer er.ish Rrilidi tirnis 
hollow at the heart, and something very like a 
Panic had set in. Down sank the slocks, trade 
stagnated, and mills worked half-time, and fur- 
naces were blown out, and there was a general 
hurry to clip and pare and prune, ami cut down 
working exjiciiscs, everywhere. 

Among tiie firms which felt the altered state 
of things was that of Rertram^s employers. At 
the best of times, there had been wise old hcatls 
in the City which were shaken when mcnliou 
was made of the vast wealth ami extended opera- 
tions of Groby, SU-dher, and Slmlge. As to the 
extent of the operations, no doubt existed. There 
was hardly a constructive pie in Europe, from 
a Swiss Alpine railway to a grand scheme for 
regenerating the silted-up harbours of dead old 
Provengal and Italian seaports, into which < Iroby, 
Sleather, and Studge hail not thrust their bold 
fingers. Rut whether the liousc ha«l capital 
enough to meet its widespread liabilities, with 
a falling market and at a moment of adversity, 
was quite another alfair. 

_ Bertram even, in his humble and exoteric rela- 
tions with the grand Westminster firm, began 
to find tho difference. Summer, so to speak, was 
over, the golden summer of speculative prosperity, 
when projects were easy to float, and bankers 
trusting^ and a prospectus pleasant rending to 


bond fuh investors, as when money is abundant 
and hopes arc high. There cameeto be dreadful 
gaps — lacimco, as the Romans would have phrased « 
it — in the continuity of Bertram’s work. A week 
without copying meant a w’eek of semi-starvation, 
and the young man began to apprehend the^ day 
when there sliouM be no more employment,* ami 
Ilnnger should reign supreme. That the house of 
Groby and partners was in a bad way, was pretty 
clear. iMany petty signs pointed out the unwel- 
come truth, as straws sdiow which way llie wind 
blows. Di'^cipliiio was relaxed. Tho clerks in 
Room E read tlieir newspapers quite openly, and 
gossiped in knots, neglecting llieir regular rou- 
tine, yet almost uiiieproved by Mr Tomkins, now 
strangely moody and despondent, and given to 
biting lii.s nails as lie sat ^\ith drooping head 
behind the brass rails of his de-k. Studge the 
terrible, seomoil now to have lo.^t the art of in- 
spiring fear. .Hi.s very bell rang loss shrilly, and 
when it rung, nobody started up or rushed, as 
if at the sound of an alarm-.signal, to answer to 
Ibo call. An^ when Studge was scerf in the 
llesh, it wa^ with his felt hat pulled down over 
his brows, and an air of sulky despair. 

‘Soon liave a total break-up liere,’*wliispcrc-d 
one of the satellites to another, ju'i as private 
soldiers venture in a losing campaign to express 
their opinion. Indeed, it secined only too probable. 
Where were the thvmigs of anxious visitors who 
had oiico sued so importunately for an audience? 
Where weic the ci)ii)ulent German capitalist.^, 
\yth lhumb-ring.s gleaming on their v.inva.slicd 
hands ? ^Vh#re tho Parsecs, opal-eyed, the glossy 
foreign Jcw.s, the .sharp-cj’cd Wmkees, tho pUs-hing 
Grccki^, the sallow IVitngnose, who<e feet had once 
been so fumiliar with the spotl(*.'S stone stairs and 
the fair crinif-on rarj^eting i They wore gone, all 
gone. Rats, it is said, are warned by .some subtle 
instinct to quit a houso that totters to its fall. 

Bertram’s inedilatioiis, as he sat before the 
.stinted muiliciini of fuel faintly burning in his 
rusty stove, in his garret in the Old Sanctuary, 
were none of the ploasanlest. What was ho to 
do, expecting, as he did, the speedy cc-ssatioii of 
all work, all jj.ay I He might have envied the old 
vine below, ibr its tough endurance, as it slept 
through the cold chill of Winter, waiting till its 
?ap should be stirred into motion by the first 
caress of Spring. His sagest plan, it might be 
said, Avould have been to provide himself with 
other employment. But .such counsel would in 
his case have been almost a mockery. Who 
would give him work, at a lime wdicn labour 
seemed a drug in the market, and p^)wc^ful nun 
in fustian w’eve lounging discontentedly about tlio 
streets, vainly looking for something that their 
strong hands might do i Labourers, clerks, shop- 
men, all seemed to be in excess of the demand 
for their services. It was a lianl lime for the 
poor. 

Bertram had led but a socludcd life in London, 
the life of a quiet student, who makes few friends, 
and none that were in a position to help him in 
the opening a new career. Tliero are turning- 
points in human fortune when even the strongest 
and most self-reliant of us all feel the want of a 
friendly hand to guide, a friendly shoulder on 
which to lean for a bathing space before brejiating 
the uphill road, Bertram Oakley, the foundling 
of the beach, the ex-mill-workcp, had no kindred 
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to tum to, no comrarlc wtli whom to hold counsel. 
There was no (nhesioii, no bond of union, between 
the helots of Messrs (^ruby, Slt*athc?r, and Sludge. 
Most of Bertram’s f(‘l low-toilers w'cre shambling, 
disappointed men of middle age, red-eyed, bowed 
as to their shouhlcr.*<, while as to the elbows and 
seams of their closely luitloned coats, shabby- 
genteel men, who might have been broken-down 
butlers or provincial actors in quest of an eiigage- 
incnt that never could be found. 

Of the two frank-hearted young articled pupils, 
who in their lioiiest way had recognised in Bertram 
tlicir natural superior, so long as they had regarde*! 
liim as an odicor, not a i)iiYate, in the industrial 
army, the occupant of Mr Browse’s garret had 
very easily lost sight. No real intercourse is pos- 
sible between those whose w^ork is routine, and 
their leisure a blithesome holiday, and the genuine 
toiler for daily bread. And now both were gone, 
Brooks having been wilhdiawn by his f.ither, wdio 
had found a better opening fur him at ]\lelbournc ; ■ 
and Davis having seen Jiis sanguine Lope of being ! 
‘sent foreign* realised, and being accordingly- 
stationed in some airless, sun-baked oven of an 
island, tlic crumbling rocks of which jut out into 
the Red Sea, and in company witli five tele- 
graphists or electricians, a surveyor-in-chief, an 
interpreter of no particular nation, a score of 
Arabs, and half as many English navvies, there 
to establish a coaling depot for a bruiul-new line 
of steamers, in coin])elitiou with the 1 \ and 0 . 
Nobody at Groby, Sleathcr, and ytudge’s knew 
or cared about Bertram Oakley. 

Of Dr Dciiliam *8 daughters, Berkvam had for 
several weeks seen and heard nothing. JFe liad 
become ashamed of calling in Lower Mindeii 
Street, as his coat gradually became shabbier and 
more threadbare, lest the x^overty he could not 
hide should indirectly excite in the mind of IMrs 
Cuiikling, the landlady, a prejudice against her 
young-lady lodgers. And then, he had nothing 
to say. High hopes, a high estimate as to his 
ca})abilitics and liis future, hud been entertained 
both by his former kind benefactor and by l^oiiisa 
and Rose. Louisa was working — Louisa had work 
to do, had pupils, had bouses where she was w'cl- 
comed. But Bertram, what had lie i Merely a 
few dwindling shillings a weck,'thrcatening soon 
to come to an end altogether, and earned by mere 
painstaking drudgery, never, so it seemed, to lead 
to anything belter. 

^ Bert rum’s acquaintance in London w'as very 
limited. There was Mr Waite'* Denham, to be 
sure, vlio had, oddly enough, shown a personal 
liking lor the clever stripling from Blackaton, that 
contrasted with his unnatural harshness towards 
his bereaved nieces. But Bertram could not 
readily have brought himself to ascend the door- 
stops of that pretty Kensington villa, or to con- 
front its mocking master, a second time. And if 
he did, what would be the use of it? Uncle 
Walter was never serious for two consecutive 
minutes. And Bertram would soouer have starved 
in real eameBt, than have craved a boon at such 
hands. 

Whom else, within the Bills of Mortality, did 
Bertram Qsklev know? So very, very few, that 
he took himself to task for nermitting his memory 
to wander so ^ften as it did to the recollection of 
the nameless vagabmid whom he had picked, 
batteied and halMeo^ oat . of a ditch. And yet, 


when Bertram came to think of it, the vagabond 
was not exactly nameless, lie had spoken of 
hiiii.-.elf, ill the course of his rattling talk, as ‘Nat ^ 
JjCv.’ Bertram was quite sure that the man was ' 
unaware of the slip which he had made in social 
tactics, always under the supposition that he 
desired to conceal his identity. But quick-witted, 
6 cam])ish persons, such ns ^fr Nathaniel Leo, by 
bis own showing, certainly was, and whose brains, 
moreover, are always more or less under alcoholic 
inilueiice, are apt to blurt out inconvenient truths 
without even being aware that they utter ihcin. 
Bertram know that. JCvcn his short experience of 
the world had taught him liow habitual drink 
llusters and muddles a man’s intellect and nerves 
— how it unlooses the tongue and fuddles the 
brain. He had no mure doubt that Nat Lee was 
the mans real name, than he had that the man 
was unco'.iscious of having mentioned it. Such 
men bear many names, changing patronymics 
quicker than the chameleon of the classic poets 
clianged its colour ; but somehow, the true name 
alw.iys lies ni)i)eniiost, ready to be blabbed in a 
moment of coiitideiice. 

Bertram was almost angry with himself for 
wasting a thought upon the wayside w*retch whom 
he had succoured in the hour of need. Never did 
he ic])ciit of his kindness, lie would have done 
ten times what he did, willingly, to lend a helping 
liand to one far viler and more degraded than Nat 
Lee, "who had not seemed wholly bad. But be 
could not conceive why his mind should so often 
dwell 111)011 the remembrance of the self-denounced 
Fconndrcl, save lb. at he was somehow mixed up 
with the proFpennis past and the changed fortunes 
of Ilia beiiQl'aclor’s family. He hail spoken of 
Dulchester and the Old Bank and Dr Denham’s 
wealthy father. lie had spoken, grinding his 
teeth the while, of some one who should pay for 
it, in i)ursc or person, if Nat Lee’s fortune, long 
sought by crookeil wjjys, were not made at last. 
Gould this, Bertram thought, be ’JMr AValtcr 
Denbuui ? 

Uncle Walter and Nat Lee ! tlic juxtaposition 
of tliose two names appeared tlie climax of 
absurdity. What could there be in common 
between the brilliant dilettante, the accomplished, 
elegant voluptuary, and this tierce, half-educated 
adventurer I Grant that ^Fr Lee’s account of hiin- 
sclf was correct, and tliat he had really been one 
of the clsrks at Dulchester Old Bank, a smart, 
wcll-u». ssed provincial coxcomb, of decent parent- 
age and tolerable si booling — still, there was 
no probabilily of anything beyond the barest 
acquaintance between the banker’s younger son 
and Nat Lee, much liis junior. And what could 
Nat Lee have to tell of the cruel testamentary 
dispositions of old Mr Denham, who had changed 
his mind so groundlessly, and hardened lua heart 
80 abruptly against his noble-minded dlder son? 
Bertram could not divest himself of the idea 
that the man he bad found in evil cose in 
a ditch, really had something to tell which, 
if told and substantiatedi would redeem^ his 
dead friend’s daughters from undeserved misfor- 
tune. The very malignity with which this Lee 
had spoken of some jierson unnamed, seemed to 
mean much. In mentioning the ruilians who had 
dogged his course, had set upon him unawares, 
liad beaten, trampled, and robbed him, leaving 
him for dew where he lay, the victim had be- 
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trayed no resentineiifc. He liad .sjiokcTi humor- 
ously, tolerantly, of his assailant'!!, siuartin.i', as 
ho yet was, from the ollects of violence. 

It was plain that he considovod the ill-usa;^fO he j 
had received as a natural cjiisode in his dubious I 
career. A welslicr — Ijcrlriim had hy this time ‘ 
learned that the word is typi'-al of the tribe of ■ 
nnscrupuloua knaves A\ho "b< t on race-courses, i 
repudiate their lo*-sc.«, and tru.st lo their heels j 
to escape savage nii^liandling by mob and creditors : 
— must expect ill-treatment. Ihit Nat Ijoe had I 
been bitter as he alliuletl to some nameless foe. I 
Could that foe have been Mr Walter Denham t j 

llertrani, who, us has h(*eu said, had only too j 
much time at hi.s disposal, had found his way 
not once or twice, hut three, four, or five times, to 
Limbo Street, Piccadilly, v/bere stamls llundle’.s 
Hotel, to wliicli Nat Lee, hatles««, blrio<l-stained, 
and ill tattered ganneiits, had direetod himself to 
he driven, lie was quite faniiliar witli the aspect 
of that fourth-rate sjiorling ho'^lelrv, always with 
a Hansom cab, empty, waiting on speculalion j 
before the donr. (3ii the mat would often be 
visible, cigar in mouth, one, two, or three hoivey- 1 
looking personages, in light Kewni ukct coats ‘ 
and natty trousers, or in loiid-patt -rued suits of j 
tweed, but always with coaise, moan, igmdde _ 
fcatur<‘S — giic.-jls ]a’esiiniably at Rundle's, Tlii'.se ! 
delectable cii'itoiiiers would growl out a sentem*e ' 
or two among tlicnis(3lvos ; and sonudimes pocket- ! 
book and pemiil weiv. pioduccd to write down ' 
the terms of a wagrr; but Nat liCO was never' 
of the group. Once, when the d«un’way\s only 
occupant was a thick-set, black-\\lii<kered waiter 
off duty, napkin in liaiid, and staring about him, ' 
Lertram cros.-!e«l the street and veftturcal on a 
question. 

‘Lee? Whiidi Lee ?’ ad^rd.tho waiter in return. 

‘Mr Lee was staying here, 1 know,' Mtid iler- 
traiu. ‘Ilis ChrisLiaii name was, I believe, 
Nathaniel, or Nsit.’ 

‘Gone to Queer {Street, long ago,’ answered the 
waite.r, with a broad grin. — ‘1 say, Dick!' he, 
addc'l, lurning to the I’ools, in a striped waist- 1 
coat, who had now come up, and was leering \ 
sympathetically; ‘here's a young gent asking 
after tlasli Nat Lee I ' 

Jt was Bertram’s last visit, lo Limbo Street. 

(2*? fic roiUiiincd.) 

MORE GHOST-STORIES UNVEILED. 

C0NCLURT02f. 

Some years ago, it wa-s my good-fortune lo be a . 
frecpieut visitor at a fine old manor-house in 
Dorsetshire, built in the reign of James L, but 
imieh altered during the last lialf-ceiituvy. lake 
all old country mansions, tlio house w.as of course 
‘haunted.' Strange Rounds, like footsteps, had . 
been heard coiirsiiig about, at the Avitcliing liour of 
night, in the vast cinpty garrets and along the 
great passage or corridor, running from end to 
end of the huildiiig, into which the garr^jls opened ; 
and odd and mysterious rattlings and clatterings, 
as of metiil or chains. The country-folks and 
servants, and especially the ohl people— always 
the moat ready to stick resoliitidy to a good 
ghost-story — firmly attributed these nocturnal 
noises, without thought or question, to super- 
natural agency. 


When my friends acquired the property, they 
were quite aware of the evil repufcitiou regarding 
ghost's, that clung to the fiiiii old place ; but 
hot being believers themselves, they felt pretty 
sure that the niyslerioiis noises, wlicn boldly 
iuvcstig.atcd, would be found to proceed from 
purely natural causes. Their opini(>n.s, liowevcr, 
were met by ominous shakes of the head oil 
the part of the neigliboiirs ; and the groat fact 
was in variably brought forward and solemnly 
insisted on that, as the original builder of the 
hoiiRO, a certain Sir Thomas Staffonl, hud, in a 
fit of jealousy, cruelly killed his young wife, the 
house must, as a matter of pure reason, be 
haunted by her ])orturl)ed ami rosllo.'is spirit. 

Nolliing d.iunted, however, my Irionds entered 
on iiossL‘.<sion, and very soon di.^cowred that the 
s1(nie.'^ tliey had heard were by no means unrounded. 
The my-^lerious foothteps, the strange rattlings and 
clatlerings, were distinctly heard, but always at the 
of the house — in the lingc empty garrets and the 
Jong coriidor— but nowliere el.se. A little patient 

intelligoncc, assisted by the Riigacious iitve^iga- 
lioiis of a clever bull-terrier, soon disclosed the 
fact of the jne-'cnce of a perfect army of rats, 
whicli generally selected the silent lidurs of the 
night as the lime, and the corrulor and garrets as 
the place, Ibr their nocLiiriiul parades, exercises, 
or gambol;; and the rattlings and clatteriiigs, so 
metallic in sound, were simply due to certain of the 
large heavy roof-tiles \duch were lnos>% and to the 
old and Very shaky iron rain-water pipes, which, 
yt.-jL under tiie e ives, rested on equally .shaky iron 
biMckcls ; aiwl the two certainly made u|) a very 
peculiar and gho^stly of sound when working 
togelhor in a niwlerate wind and hoard in the 
dead of night. When this was explained to the 
pca.Niiitry, they looked incredulous, and evidently 
did nut at all apprevi.itc this way of (‘.xtirputiiig 
glmsts. 

But the lionso was not disposed lo give up all at 
once its ghostly reputation. As I have already 
saiil, tlio old maii.doii liad uiidorgoiio many altera- 
tions, some ol I horn dictated by reason, others by 
expediency. One of tliese was the removal of the 
line old staircase, £iiid the erection instead, of 
one of small oonliiied dimension.^, and very awk- 
wardly situated and contrived. Tliese Rtairs sprung 
from the foot of a wall, in which was placed, high 
up, a large window, so that any one going up- 
si airs would have this window above hia head 
and htdiind his biu-k. It was exactly opposite the 
Avail of the first landing- place, whence the sttairs 
branched away to the right. I am thus particular 
in the description, because it is very necessary to 
comprehend the relative positions of wall and 
Aviiidow, ill order rightly to understand distinctly 
what folloAvs. 

One brilliant moonlight night, the family were 
about to retire to rest, when they were startled by 
a loud scream from one of the maids, Avho rushed 
into the dining-room, eyes staring, and mouth 
wide opcn,*exdaiining u ildly that she just ‘see’d 
a aAvfiil ghost on the stairs, "and was 'most fright- 
ened to death!' All the party Avilh one consent 
arose from their chairs and ran into the hall, some 
carrying the caudles with them. But nothing 
whatever Avas to be seen. The girl, however, 
positiv'cly declared she had seen a tall dark figure 
111 a long cloak and hood standing on the first 
landing; adding, that she saAV it all tlia more 
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clearly on account of tJic while wainscoted wall 
just behind, which served to llirow the figure into 
relief: A general searcli, find a regular hue-and- 
cry all round the house, now flowed ; but with 
no result. Notliing di-^.’overe.l iii any way 
irregular, either in lle>h and hlood or in ghostly 
appearances. 

About two nights after, however, the very same 
thing occuiTCil again, at nearly the same time; the 
spectre was again seen by the same maid, and by 
the footman, who ha})pefted to be just entering 
the hall ; the man most positively declaring that 
the figure Imoded and cloakc«l, evactly a-; 

the maid had described, on the top of tiic landiii 
The young men rushed into the hall with light'*, 
as bedbre, and with the eaiuc result— they .^iaw 
noth ing. Two of the sons — genuine gl i o-^t-l i un ters, 
Avlio thoroughly entered into the ‘fun* of the 
thing— determined to sit up and walch Ihrough 
the night, with the pleasant accoiiipaiiiments 
of plenty of warm fire and bright light ; hut I 
need hardly say the brave watchers saw nolliing, 
discovefed nothing. His cloakc*! and hoo*h;'l 
‘ghostsliip* did not appeav again that night at 
anyrate. 

About a* mouth afterward^, however, the same 
thin" occurred again, A groat commotion was 
heard 'in the liall — the gliosl had again appeared, 
anti, what was even more remarkable, had slowly 
disappeared just as the man-servant caught sight 
of it This was almost too much for my fiicnds, 
the junior branches, who wore highly 


indignant at being so completely ‘sold* by Iho 
m^cctre. But there was nothing to* bo dime or 
discovered ; so, after many threats of what they 
would do if they couM only catch him, the whole 
party went off to bed. 

Nothing further occurred to disturb the family 
peace until three clays afterwards, when Jack, 
the youngest son, rose from supper to let in a 
favourite bull-terrier, .links by name— the doughty 
hero of the garrets and corridor— who was whining 

S iteously, and scratching vigorously at the garden' 
oor. jack had hardly entered the hall, when he 
rushed back into the dining-room post-haste, and 
bolding up his finger in a mysterious manner, 
intimated in a regular stage whisper : ‘Here’s the 
ghost on the stairs again, hood, cloak, and all ! ’ 
Hisbrother instantly jumped up, and both ran into 
the hall; and there, sure enough, on the first land- 
ing of the staircase, stood a tall dark figure robed 
in a long cloak and high hood. The young men 
both regarded the apparition intently for a lew 
moments, and then boldly ascending the stairs, 
both burst into a loud ringing laugh, crying out 
that they had caught the ghost, and shouted 
Ibr the family to come out and see, but to 
bring no ligUts, and they could judge for them- 
fielves. 

The terrible mystery was now at an end. Just 
imtside the staircase window at the rear of the 
house, was a small detached building used as a 
laundry ; but, as the fireplace smoked very much, 
my iziends had had a* new and very much taller 
wmuey erected; This was narrow at the top, 
and gradually got wider as it went downwardu, 
and waa capped by a large and peculiarly shaped 
cowL The ^ghost’ proved to be merely the 
shadow of this chimney and cowl outside, pro- 
jected, by the blight moonlight, through the 
jMicase winjdowi on to ^ the clear white-painted 
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ivaiiiscotcd wall of the first landing. The sloping 
sides of the chimney gave the appearance of a 
cloaked figure, and the broad cowl looked exactly 
like a hood, whilst the dead white of the flat wall 
behind served to throw the dark shadow into very 
strong and bold relief. The reason now was clear 
why the ‘ghost* was not seen oftencr. It was 
simply that the shadow was only projected when 
the moon was just opposite the window ; and 
its appearing gradually to fade before the foot- 
man’s lerrilied gazi*, is easily explained by the 
passage of a dark cloud at the moment over Ihe 
moon’s bright disc. Further, be it noted, that 
wlieii the family entered the hall on the lirst alarm 
a month previously, many of them carried lights, 
and thus of coiirsci destroyed the appearance 
altogether. The window, moreover, was soiue- 
linies covered with a blind. 

Yet, it will hardly be believed, that even after 
these perfectly clear, and efiually natural and | 
simple cxplaihilions of both the noises and appear- 
ances which had been heard and seen in the old 
manor-house, it was found very dillicult to con- 
vince llio pea'^tUitry and workpeople of the neigh- 
bourhood of the real and true nature of the 
occurrences. The poojdc had, in fact, been rather 
used to their old I'l umds the ‘ ghosts,’ and to the 
repulalion possesscil by the old bouse of being 
‘haunted,* and did not at all relish parting 
with lle'Ui on such very ordinary, commonplace 
grouinU. 

I will now give another instance, wdiich par- 
lakes rath r of the absurd than the terrible, though 
cerlaiuly uu steiious enough in its way. 

All AmoriVjan family resident in England occu- 
pied a largo old-fashioned bouse in one of the 
soullieru suburbs of London. Tliey kept two or 
three Binall but very valuable birds in a light 
cage inside their diiiing-voom window. The cage 
rested on an od<l-Rhaped sort of stand, made of 
Iiollow tin, painted green, having one log in the 
centre supporting the cage, but spreading out at 
the bottom, and apparently resting flat on a Bfjuaro 
piece of smooth oilcloth. But in re.ality the stand 
had three small American rasters insiile, by W'hich, 
as the whole v/as very light, it was easily and 
readily moved about if required. TJie family were 
remarkably neat and trim in their ways; the cage 
always stood in the middle of the square oilcloth, 
and that again just in tlie middle of the window. 
One I ioruiug tlie servants, on ontering the dining- 
room, found the stand moved out of its regular 
position, and resting, sideways, at the edge of 
the oilcloLli. Little notice would probably have 
been taken of this at all, had it not occurred again 
and again morning after nioriiin" ; and great was 
the surprise of all when, on inquiries being made 
throughout the family and Bcrvants, it ivas found 
that no one had ever touched the bird-stand, far 
less removed it out of its position in the centre 
of tlie oilcloth. Investigations and inquiries 
alike Tvero vain ; the stand ivas repeatedly found to 
have been moved first to one side of the oilcloth, 
then to the other ; but os nobody ever appeared to 
have done it, the family found themselves in the 
greatest perplexity to account for it ; and matters 
began to look desperate, when the real cause of 
the mysterious movements was discovered by the 
merest accident. 

It happened that one of the sons was one night 


Bittin" late in the dining-room, waiting tlie return ^ 
of a brother from the country. He appears to ! 
Lave dropped asleep, and the lamp to have gone j 
out, \yhen, just as he woke up, lie was aware of a j 
peculiar soft sort of scratching noise proceeding | 
iVoin the direction of the cage. Knowing that the j 
birds must be fost asleep at so late an hour, | 
without moving hand or foot he quietly raised | 
his eyes, and saw, by the bright Jireliglit, the 
stand slowly moving off towards the right ! ‘ IIo, ! 
ho!* thought he; ‘here’s the mystery of the 
moving bird-cage ;* and kept his eyes intently fixed 
on the staml. With many stops ainl iiltle jerks, it 
was proceeding, in a wriggling, odd sort of to 
the edge of tlio oilcloth, when a big heavy lump 
of coal fell out of the fire, w’itli a loud crash, into 
the fender; wdiieli had the elfoct of frightening a 
couple of large inict*, both of which had been bii^y 
at w’ork muVr Hm bhindj but, alarmed at tlie noi'C, 
had run out from the opposite side, and dis- 
ap])carcd under the wiiidow-ciiitiiin. 

Jfere, then, w\is the mystery at once explained. 
A liolc in the skirting-hi'iird, conc.calcd by the 
curtain, admitted these audacious little intruder.^, 
who were atli’actcd to tin* spot by the l)it.s of 
bread, sugar, corn, or seed which w’ere dropped 
or spilt all round the cage and under tin; stand ; 
and one caster being a little higher than the 
others, (eiahlcd the sagacious little foragers to get 
ill uudcriicath on that side.; and their atlempt^ 
to get out or pick up grain, just under the broad 
edge, easily causoil so light a structuTe to move 
on its cakers over the smooth oilcloth, until 
obstructed by the tliick Turkey caipol on which* 
the cloth rested. 

1 will conclude ivitli just anotlier shny, par- 
taking, like the last, more of Llio ridiculon.s than 
of the sublime, W'hicli ivas related to me by a 
relative, now dccca.'^cil, who was staying in the 
house, many years ago, wJieii the occurrence actu- 
ally took place. 

The house in question w'as situated on the 
iioi'th-w'est coast of Devonshire. It was largii 
and very old-fashioned, wdth immense cellars, long 
j)as.«age.^, &c. ; and tlierc was a legend devoutly 
believed in by the villagers, that a notorious and | 
peculiarly wicked and wealthy smuggler, known 
as ‘ Old rct(‘iV had committed suicide, long years j 
before, in one of the caves amongst the rocks just 
below the house, rather than be taken by the 
BoldicTs who were in hot pursuit of him. It ivas 
also believed that the.se caves once communi- 
cated with the cellars of the mansion above ; and 
that Old Peter’s ghost on stormy nights often 
Avalkcd about the rocks and caves, and even the 
mansion itself, looking after liis many sacks of 
gold, said to he hidden or buried somewhere there- 
abouts ; although nobody could ever be found who 
at any time had seen him either in the house, on 
the shore, or indeed anywhere at all. 

One summer night the household Tvero greatly 
startled by one of the maids, in a fearful state of 
fright, declaring that on going to the cellar to 
draw the beer, she saw an appalling sight at the 
end of the dark passage— namely, a frightful and, 
wliat was far worse, a luminous ghost, with great 
glaring eyes and wide open mouth ; which, of 
course, could be none other than Old Peter him- 
self^ because the old rascal saluted her with n 
terrible groan ! One of the men-servants at once 


entered the passage, but far more quickly retreated 
from it, with blanchetl face and staring eyes, 
declaring it was quite true. OLc or two others 
just peei»ecl in, only to run screaming away ; but 
all confirmed tiie slaicmciit of the undoubted 
presence of a liideoiis fiery ghost, with huge burn- 
ing eyes, wliicli every one, without a momenl’s 
hesitation, at once settled must be the veritable 
old smngglliig villain Peter— it could, in fact, •be 
no one else. 

The ]n-opiiLtor of^lhc house, Mr S— , now 
appcarotl ui)ou tlie scene; ami on being informed 
that the ghost of Old Poter W'as in the cellar 
passage, at once divining the true state of the case, 
he called for lights, au'l baile those who w’^crc not 
too great cowards to follow him, and ho would 
soon show them how to manage Old Peter. One 
or two of the servaiil.s — but by no means all — 
]>1 licked up courage to obey, tlioiigli with trembling 
slop^. As they entered the passage, whilst the 
heavy old door closed behind llumi, the same 
hollow gri)ari which had so startled the maid was 
again hcur<l, and found to arise simpljr from the 
grating of a very rusty ohl hinge, which*Mr S— 
immediately pointed out. Then proceeding down 
the pa«jsagc straight up to the end, they found 
Old Peter looking fearfully hidef)us, and still 
glaring in all his lieiy radiance ; whem Mr S— , 
holding aloft the lights, bade his terrified folloivers 
say truly ivhal they there saw. ‘ AVhoy, I dec- 
cl.irc if it bcant only the big ling what Measter 
coich’d ill the bay Pother day ! * And bo it really 
wa^,and iiotliing“juore~a splendid ling, nearly live 
feet long, which was suq^eiuled by the head, about 
six feet IrJm tlie ground, at tlie end of tlio long 
passage ; and lieiiig a little stale, the whole fish 
was ])hos]»lK)resccut, and heautifully luminous in 
the tlark. 'ilic great round eyes no doubt had a 
peculiar glare; whilst the open gill just below 
ivouM, to a slartled imagination, look not unlike 
an open inoulh. 

JUit for tliis simjdo e.vplanation, a good story 
would i^oou liave got about that Old Peter had 
been scon in tin? cellar passage of the hall ; 
and as Llic sight had been witnessed by several 
person^ it mu-t as a matter of course bo Etrictly 
true. And thus it is no doubt that many of the 
so-eallcd ‘ghost-stories* occur, and get repeated 
again and again, until at last they come to be 
s-te.ulfastly believed in by foolish and credulous 
people. 

THE T'ENLAND OF TO-DAY. 

Wo:jt)ERFU 1 i changes have passed over the Fen 
country even during the last few years. Dniining 
and banking by dike and river, night and day the 
pumps are at work, forciug the water from the 
sodden lowlands to the higher levels of the brim- 
ming lodes ; the black smoke pours from the tall 
chimneys, and the monotonous throb of the engines 
is ever audible to the passer-by. These grimy 
pumping-stations form hideous lanflraark.g for 
miles and miles around ; nor do they improve in 
appearance on a nearer acquaintance. Put as we 
stand beneath them, with our back to the blank 
walls, lounging over the tiuy bridge, the furnace, 
the sooty smoke, and the groaning of the ma- 
cliincrv behind, are all forgotten in the cool fresh 
fiplash" of the water below, as it rushes, gurgling 
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and foainini; in its narrow porge ; tlien liroadening 
on every aide, it lai)s witti tiny wave the grasses 
by the marge, \fliero the iris and bill rush nod 
their heavy beads, and tlance like shadows on the 
ceaseless ripples. • 

There is good fishing, too, below the race — 
roacli nn<l dac.e, ]icrcli and cels ; and farther 
down tow’ard the river, among the tangled water- 
weeds, great pike lie motionless beneath the 
banks. 11 ere, wliere the swifter stream incels 
the filuggisli river, it forms little whirlpools, 
bending the iii'^lies as it *ciirls eddying round 
their Ki.i;nis, ere it merges into the great volume 
of water that creeps lazily onward between its 
level banks, till it finally loses itself in the salt 
water of the AVash by Denver, where the great 
sluice keej^s back the rising tides, guarding many 
a mile of fair rich coruland from the hatlled sea. 
More picturesc|ue are the old windmills, which, 
until the introduction of steam-poAver, forced the 
water from the Fen. IVrched on green arlitieial 
mounds, wdth their block bulks and dark skeleton 
sails, they form conspicuous objects in the level 
landscape ; but the mill-wliccl usually lies rotting 
by, balf-liidden in the rank lierbage, and the sails 
are still, yuaint and Rpoctrc-like they ptaiid, 
these • relics of b 3 *goiie days ; though here and 
there, one still remains at work. 

Long and unlovely are these Fen lode,s. In- 
closed on each side by high grass bunks or drof;c.s', 
the top.! of which form the highways through 
the Fens, and thus serve the double purpose of 
confining the water within its oluinnel, and uliord- 
iiig, when the fioods are out, the only moan*, 
of coniiiiunicatioii between farm and li!iml(;t. As 
i‘ar as the eye can reach, the long stretch of 
water extends in endless perspective without a 
curve, slowly creeping along in its bed, cut 
througdi the black pcat-moiild, straiglit as a 
wall, its steep banks descending abruptly into the 
water on eacli side. Here and there, the edges 
are fringed Avitli stunted reeds, cut and jagged 
by the lialiiig-linos of the barges that pass to 
and fro. Tlieii, after a course of some miles 
between these muiiotonous banks, the water finally 
empties itself through a tiny lock into the river 
below, where the willow -shaded cottage and 
garden greenery form a welcome oasis after its 
weary, shadcless course. 

Less than fifty years ago, AVhittlesca and 
Ramsey could boast of their famous meres. 
AVhere now, in autumn, wave broad leagues 
of corn, the si i allow water stretched for many 
a mile, the recd-beds leeining witli wild-fowl, 
while <iarp and tench, pike and bream, were 
abundant in the clear water below. Then one 
fowler could in a single day take scores of rail 
and reeve, grebe or mallard ; whereas now, the 
first two bir& are practically extinct, and the two 
bthors are fast following after. Whittlcsca was 
tb6 largest lake in the southern shires, with an 
4uea of one thousand ^ix hundred acres. Ibimsey, 
although of smaller extent, seems to have been a 
yeiy para^se. Its shores were rich and fertile, 
abounding with com and' fruit, pastures and gar- 
dens ; ana * where the waters lapped gently on a 
sandy shore, and above towered stately woods of 
ash and willow, it was a delight to all who looked 
thereon/ Fairyoo the prospect along the sandy 
beach, and that not many years ago ; but all is 
drained nQ)av^ III wijiter, black peat-ilats stretch 


away on every side where lay ‘the fair wide mere ;* 
in sumiiicr, a rolling campaign of rich green corn. 
In autumn, it is fairest of all, when the heavy 
wheat' ears bend, and tlio soft rustle stirs along 
the broad expanse, gently heaving as a sea, amid 
which scarlet poppies rise and fall, now blazing 
in the siinlight, now hidden as the shadowy 
waves pass softly on. 

It is early morning. The fields around arc still 
wrapi^ed in darkness ; and above, the stars arc 
I twinkling in the huge vault of sky. Slowly and 
j imperceptibly, a gray ness steals over all ; hero 
i .'Hill there, clumps of willow rise— dark, shapeless 
I mussos, from the surrounding gloom. Then low 
I down ill the east, first a pale cold light ; then, as it 
! broadens, a rosy Hush tinging all the eastern sky ; 

1 and above, the stars waning fast. Suddenly, from 
i the twilight, far overhead, trilling clear and strong, 

' u liold-liirk breaks the deep silence of the sleeping 
j Fen, followed by another ami another, until above, 

. around, on every side, the skies Bcciii breaking into 
i song. The light bruadmis ; the stars have faded, 
j save westward here and there, a planet shines 
j like silver in the pale azure of the sky; and the 
j first breeze of morning sighs through tlie quiver- 
I ing aspcin. Slowly the daylight creeps along the 
I fields, and the dark rccd-strips by the dikes grow 
1 green ; ]»atcluis of meadow-sweet, which a moment 
‘ before glimmered feebly in the gloom, display 
I their feathery cymes of crowded blossoms, liang- 
! ing heavy wilh dew. Over the fav-olf dikes and 
^ lodes, the white mi&ts lie in long lines of moving 
! vajioiir, blurring the landscape ; and nearer, from 
*the lower ground, like steam from a caldron, tlio 
j white clouds, clinging to the earth, travel on to- 
1 ward the watijr. Up leaps the sun. 'J’lie slant- 
ing Ta,ys strike far along the dripping herbage ; 
from each blade and leaf, all drenched witli dew, 

, the Bjmvkliiig drops, hanging like Jewels, Hash and 
I twinkle in the sudden light, and all the laml 
awakis. A moor-hen flics low across the water, 

: and with its harsli grating note, di3ap{)eurs wJiere 

■ the steam curls thick among the reeds ; and high 
i overhead, lazily llaiipiiig tlirougli the clear blue 
I sky, a heron sails away from the higlicr woods to 

his fishing-haunts by ditch or broad. 

At noonday, in Bunimer, beneath a cloudless 
sky, as we look over a Fen landscape, those 
miles and miles of hazy finis suggest but one 
word — Heat, Wbitc-heat, a scorching glare. 
The Bun above beats pitilessly over the shadeless 
I Fen ; even the tall heads of purple willow- 
I herb : nd iris droop over the te])id water by the 
• river’s brink. The growing corn lies motionless 
j in languid curves ; only the poppies, blazing 
; full in the snn, lift up tlieir scarlet heads, and 
I glare defiantly. Rcyoiid tlio dikes, over the dis- 
laiit fields, the heat rises flickering and quivering 

■ in thin transparent vapiiur, and finally melts into 
the while horizon. Tlie cattle in the low pas- 
tures by the river instinctively seek the codcst 

I spots ; some under the nearer trees, where they 
I stand patiently whisking their sides, surrounded 
by a dense cloud of insects ; others in the water, 
where they stand motionless, with their broad 
dewlaps dip]>ing in the stream, or wrenching in 
mouthfuls the tall umbels from tho beds of 
xvild parsley and fennel that fringe the river. 
Others congregate on the high flood-banks, to 
catch any possible stray breeze that may wander 
across tbo parched iiem Brindled, black, and 
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brown, they stand in sullen contemplation, or warm with a rosy glow, where waves of rloiid, 
with massive head raised defiantly, as some like flakes of burning foam, spread^far from north 
unusual far-off sight or sound attracts their notice to south. The sun is hiildon behind dark inas.^cs 
— studies such us Paul Potter or Vandcrvehle in the west ; but the bright rays stream uj)\var<l 


loved to paint. 


liigh overhead ii! long leagues of yellow light. 


By the lock where the lode falls to the river, that strike along the sky, till the eloud -flakes 
wc catch a glimpse of the keeper’s cottage, white j tlu-oh and flicker in the glow, their crim.son 
and cool among tlie monotonous foliage of the cilges biuched witli flame. TJicn, as the brigly; 
willows. The water is like glass, save at the weir, \ lints fiulo, lim cloudlands shift, and ]iale rifts 
wlicre it murmurs sleepily, dribbling over the ! of golden grc(*n break licro and there like far-ulf 
great black gates in tiny streams. Far below, in 1 inlands in a pui jde sga. 'J’he sIia<low 3 deepen 
the clear depths, groat perch glide solemnly in and j along the laml, and the green on the distant fields 
out between the rushes ; and on the surface, above, ' fading fast. JFcre aiid there, j)iercing through 
that eurioiis insect the watcr-boatmaii plie.s liis ’ the gloom, the straight dikes flash a.s threads of 
tiny oars, darting round and round in tho shadow j silver ; and the wider surfaces of the brininiing 
of the bank.s. The lar on the gates and posts lode.s gleam pale and ci»ld, broad hands of reflected 
around bubbles and blisters imdei* the burning light. Xo object breaks the level of the darken- 
rays ; and the stillne&s is only broken by the hum ' ing Fen save a line of spectral aspens that mark 
of some passing inscel, or the sj>lash of a dace or | some far-off boundary. They stand in long 
roach leaping among the cloud of flies that dance ' sloping files, each hare trunk lp,ming towards its 
ami traved up the stream. The only movement . neighbour, branchle*!^, surmounted by a tiny tuft 
above or below is the eeaseles.s ripple of lhi‘. ' of foliage h;ft unloppcd ; their tall kerns rising 
watcr-rellectioii on the blistered hoards ; all else ' gaunt and black agtiinst tlic sk}’. In the rccii- 
— cottage, lock, willows, and water - dozing to ; beds by the water, and where the land lies 
the murmur of the weir. ^ | low, while nilds are steaming and curling above 

Here and there along the course of the river, ; the rushes ; and far awa\', tho da>k Feu is 
in the low laud hehiiul the Hood- banks, nestles ’ s| reaked witli thin lines of filmy vapour. The 
a little liomc.stcad, siirrouiubMl by its planlation ' cal lie coucli bencalh the bunks, among the dew- 
of aspens and willows, their soft gray foliage . drenched herbage, their wdiito breath steaming 
contrast ing with the cooler green of towering a>«h- 1 in the chilly air; and through the sodden gras-s 
trees. Here too, around the garden ami ])addock, above, the Penman is plodding homeward, and 
the hawthorn hedges grow high, mingled with the ' night falls .softly over the wide expan‘*’C. 
darker sluule.s of alder and elder, the liroad umbels ' Jhit these broad green llil.s iiicll ing into the 
of the latter hanging in creamy clusters over tho ' Ifori/ou aiv yot the only landsca]»e the Fens can 
alagnant vliiches l)Ciioath. Wc might imagine our- , display. Along the borders, wof)Ll.s and lieatli 
selves fir from the Fen country iioy. The tall j' mingle, with the peat-l.md. Westward, the higher 
bryony-laiigled hedges are a weleoiiie relief to the i grounds, by Jliinringdon and Xorthamj)tonsiiire, 
inonotoiiy of the miles of dikes. The pigeons ri-o. crowiicil with their woods of oak and elm, 
on the recd-thatclu'd barn coo .softly in the sun- ! where the imissy foliage forms a nfreshing variety 
shine, now skimming »lo\vn to strut daintily on ' to the soft monotony of the interminable rows 
the straw below. Without, innuinerahlc geese I of w'illowv, the liaunts long ago of kite and hawk 
gabble inccFsantly among the. duckweed in the ! and hu/.zard. Kite and buzzard have ilisap- 
shallow ditcli(33, or waddle solemnly in .single file peared ; hut llic si);irro\v-liawk may occasionally 
over the high b.'ink.s towards the river. In the he de.scried sailing grandly along" in .sweeping 
low garden at the back, the Howlers grow lu.Kuri- ' circles, with hi.s w'ide wings’ extended, hovering a 
autly from the rich mould ; a blaze of geraniums ' iiiomcnt, till mounting upward higher and higher, 
and calccohiiias friiigo.s tho grass-plot, an<l tall | and balancing motionless, he falls swifter than the 
hollyhock.s rise behind. The wihl flora «f the : eye can follow’ in some distant field, 

Fenland loo, mingles with the garden llow'cr.**. i Away on the eastern border, by Brandon and 
Here, by the dike that h«)un(ls the meadow, against ' Thelford, vast sandy heaths slope ilowiiward to 
the green background of the he<lge, tall chirksia ' the Fens ; here, in long bare stretches ; tliere, 
aiid^ willow-herb lift up their purple heads four i waist-deep in gorae and ‘bfackeii- dike the broad 
or five feet above the grass ; and lower, rising j wastes of .silver sand that border the fens of 
from tho water, tlic yellow iris with its bright , Holland, stretching away in naked ridges fringed 
petals mingles with tho darker umbels of the wuth scrub- like these, but infinitely more beaiUi- 
llowcring rush. On the surface float the waxen ’ ful. The blossoming gorse flashes a brilliant ycl- 
ciips of great water-lilies, w’hitc and yellow ; anil low'^ light among the sombre bracken like tongues 
alon^ the bank, the spivading veronica, with its of flame ; and above, the odorous lir->YJ)ods stand 
brilliant blue flowers, creeps over the surface, dark and solcmu against the sky. It is in thc.sc 
smothering the stream as it oozes beneath. Pun- bordering woods that the heron still broed.<, no 
gent whiffs of peat-smoke are blown from the j longer in the numbers of former years ; still, wc 
rcd-stacked chimneys ; and on tho door-step, a may see them at sunrise, or sunsiit, sailing aw'ay 
shaggy dog lies blinking in the sun. His duty is to fishing-haunts, now sadly restricted, from tlio 
to guard the lonely home.stcad bjr night, and broad meres of old, to the. lonely margins of tho 
hunt up tile cattle from tho Fen. rivers or rccd-choked dikes. Here one stands in 

But it is at sunset that Nature dons licr most the stagnant water, motionless, with one leg drawn 
gorgeous attire. All is silent by the river, which under him, and to all apjiearance utterly iincon- 
gleams in the long straight reaches, or is lost to scious to everything around. But not so. At tho 
view between the banks ; while farther on, tho crack of a broken twig, or the lea.st rustic of tho 
water again flashes oa it curves out once more, gnxsses, he spreads his broad wings, and flaps away 
and once more disappears. Above, the sky is with a lazy motion, sailing olf high in air to some 
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more secluded spot. Over tliose licatlis, once 
roamed the greQ}; hiistiinl, swift of foot, coursed hy 
greyhounds in the spurting d.iys gone by. ^ Not 
very many years ago, this iiuhJo bird was still to 
be met with ; but "^iiow it lias shared the fate of 
the crane and bitli*rn, rulf and swan, and other 
exterminated wild-fowl. One instance of its ap- 
pearance, we bi‘h\‘Vi’, has occurred within the last 
twenty years. Not so llio peewit. This handsome 
bird may be seen wliooling above the heath 
ill Bcaltercd pairs, upward and downward, now 
turning suddenly, and darting off again in short 
abrupt lliglits, ever uttering its plaintive cry. Its 
broad wings and glossy black-ainl-wbite pimiiage . 
flash in the sun as it turns swiltly in its mazy \ 
flights. By night, they wail and shiiek with a ' 
weird unnatural cry ; one moment just overhead, | 
elirill and piercing ; the next, a long-drawn wail ■ 
from the darkness fur away. As the inter, 
approaches, they descend in vast ili;_dils to the | 
low oozy swamps left by the receding tide. 

Northward along the const of Lincolnshire, the ' 
Fen scenery changes again ; the crested waves ' 
roll ill before the wind, the foani-Ilalces driven j 
far inland along the pasture-land. Look which I 
way W'C "will, ns the sunshine rdrikes along the I 
laud and sea, it is the same— on the one side, long I 
^een pastures fading to the horizon, with Boston’s j 
famous steeple rising gray against the sky ; on ! 
the other, a rolling plain of tumbled waves, that 
brighten like emerald as the sunbeams pierce 
ihrongh the leaping crests. 

One lingering look at the great Fen bencaHi 
an autumn sky. The low sun fs^rikes along 
the stubble-fields, touching the distant willows 
with a silvery light ; olive shades are stealing 
where the foliage lies thick, and the fawn tints 
of the aspen trees wave into gold. Far away, 
the ploughman moves slowly over the broad 
‘forty acres,’ where long black furrows already 
streak the stubble ; along the fallow lands whore 
the twitch -gatherers are at work, long lines of jmlc- 
bluc smoke wander on before the wind, filling the 
ait with the smell of burning peat. All colour 
has faded ; even the rushes by the dikes droop 
loiv ; only the high droves by the river-sides arc 
green, and these too melt as they recede into the 
soft haze that mingles with the pale and cloudless 
sky. Above, around, on every side, turn which 
way W'e will, all the world is gray ; the land 
Bleeping in a hazy stilln<''hs, is like the calm of 
mid ocean, as peaceful, r:id as mouctonous. 

A COLLIEIIY-MANAGEIVS STOBY. 
<lir you please, sir, t* pit-hill ’s o’ fire ! ’ 

Such was the news 1 received one wild Novem- 
ber night some years ago ; and as 1 looked across 
the park which lay between my house and the 
colliery, I could see hy the glare, which greiv 
intenser every moment, that the fire had already 
gaihed considerable hold upon the w\)odeu plat- 
form about the pit’s mouth, which in Yorkshire I 
is called the pit^hill or bank. It was then twelve 
o’clock i and I knew that two hours before, nearly 
a hundred men and hoys must have gone into the 
pit, on the *n!jg1it*iihift/ 

In a few xnintiteB I was on my way to the 
scene of the disaster. As I approached, I saw 
that the sides imdr floar and roof were already 


burned away, and nothing remained hut the 
thick timbers which formed the fFtimcwork of the 
‘hank.’ Some of these beams were of gig.aiitic 
thickness ami height ; hut the fire quickly swept 
aroniKl them and leaped up to the very top, until 
the whole vast ‘skeleton’ of the structure could 
be distinctly seen. The great pulley-wheels, high 
over the pit-head, were of course motionless ; and 
tlui strong wire-ropes which passed over them 
down the pit, made two dark lines in the midst of 
the glare, wliicli scenied to point perpetually to 
tlie men imprisoned below. It was a stormy 
iiiglil, and as the wind swcjit through the burning 
limbers, it carried off great masses of blazing 
wood -not mere sparks— and sent tlioni Hying 
over the y.'ird ami into the adjoining fields. 

When T reached the burning bank, I found 
there was little hope of saving any part of the pit- 
hill. Fire-engines were at work ; but the water 
did nothing hut hiss and spit against the red-hot 
beams, and the lire continued to rage more fiercely 
than ever. The engine-house, containing the 
powerful engines that worked the great winding- 
drum, was close at hand, and a little beyond was 
the ‘upcast’ or ventilating shaft. It was quickly 
perceived that our only chance of rescuing the 
men lay in cutting off the lire from this building 
tand the ])latform which led to the second pit. 
To do this, it was necessary to saw through two 
beams of timber nearly two feet square. This 
was a hard and perilous task ; but lliero were men 
there brave enough and strong enough to do it ; 
and it was done, and the cngine-lioiise saved. 
As soon as tlic.-c beams were liberated, a great 
l)ortion of tli-j biiniiiig pile came crashing down ; 
and as the »%lling timbers fell upon tlie wagons 
tli.at bad been ji.irlly filled with coal the day 
before, fresh fuel >vas added to the ilames, 
which now rose up in columns that towered 
even above llio head-gear. Every eye now was 
fixed Ujmn tlie rojKis ami the jmlley-whecds at the 
top. The thick iron band began to* swell, and the 
strands to break ; snaj», snap went the wires ; the 
hempen Core within tlie wire took lire, ami then 
at last the roiie gave way, and down went the iron 
cage to the bottom of the shaft. Shortly after- 
Avards, the pulley-wheels dnqijicd from their lofty 
perch,* and Avere buried in the blazing heap far 
below. 

There was nothing lell noAv but to let the pit- 
hill barn itself aAvay. But Avhat about the men 
in r.ie pit? Expiuicnced underground- stewards, 
an., a mining-engineer A\dio had been summoned 
to gi\m liis arlvice, were busy all through the night 
devising plans of rescue. Some of them indeed 
gravely doubted whether the ivork would not 
proA’e to be the recovery of dead bodies, -rather 
than the rescue of living men ; but they did not 
tell their doubts to the weeping women who 
gatherecl eagerly about them whenever they came 
out of the otlice. The first thin^ to be ascertained 
was Avlietlier the men in the pit were still alive. 
The ventilating shaft had formerly been used as 
a ‘ drawing-shaft ’ — that is, a shaft by Aiv^hich men 
could be sent into the pit, and coal drawn from it — 
and fortunately the iiulley-Avheel still stood in its 
place over the shaft. A rope Avas qulcklv fixed 
to the old drum, and the long-disused ‘tub ’swung 
at the pit’s mouth ready to go down. A lamp 
was placed inside the tub, and Aidth it a note, 
written by the manager, asking for information as 
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to the condition of tlic men and the state of the 
working's, hut warning the poor fellows against 
getting into the tub, as we were not as yet certain 
that it would he safe for them to ascend in it. 

While tlicse pre])arations were being made, the 
crowd about the old shaft increased both in num- 
bers and in noise : old colliers eagerly discussing 
various uicthods of ‘ getting 'em out ; ' and the 
wdves, mothers, and friends of the imprisoned men 
impatiently urging the workers to ‘hike sharp 
and fetch 'em up.' As the tub began to descend, 
however, a sudden silence fell upon the throng, 
and every eye followed the rope as it disappeared 
in the smoky shaft. It was decided to leave the 
tub at tlic bottom half an hour, before drawing 
it up again ; and for tho.se thirt}'' minutes no 
sounds wore heard except the crackling of the 
still burning limber, ami the low moaning cries 
of sorrowing women. Now and then, one of the 
banksmen leaned over the mouth of the pit, in the 
hope of catching some sound of a movement in 
the dark depth.s below' ; but nothing w’as heard ; 
and at length the signal wa.s given to bring the 
tub up again. Eagerly did the watchers peer down 
the shaft; and when liic solitary lamp was seen 
glimmering amid the ascending smoko, stronger 
whispers of Jmpo were breathed than had been 
hoard belurc. Iliii, alas ! the letter came back 
unopened, by the side of the lamp. It was clear 
that no men were at the bottom of that shaft, 
and that the light had not been seen by those 
below. 

After a short interval, the lamp was again 
placed within the tub, and again the tub VuvS 
lowered into the pit, and left standing at the 
bottom for half an hour. Ocea.siontlly, the rope 
seemed to quiver and shake, as if some bands 
wxrc clutching it below ; but this could not have 
been the case, as, when the tub cume uj) again, the 
liglit wa.s extinguisliod and the letter was still 
uniouched. Even the most hu])eful were now’ 
inclined to despair ; for it was argued that if the 
lamp could not ‘live' at the bottom of the pit, 
no Iiumau being could live iheie. Hut still wc 
dcciilcd to r(*peat the cxp(?riment. Again the tub, 
with the lighteil lamp and the letter, w'as carefully 
lowered ; and after a slioit interval, it was brought 
up once more. This time, the lamp still burning, 
raised our hopes that the men might, after all, 
be living ; but the untouched letter told us that 
they had seen nothing of our silent messenger. 

When the fire, which had now been burning 
nearly seven hours, had almost spent itself, and 
the smoke coming up the ventilating shaft crew 
less dense, several miners heroically volunteered 
to descend the old shaft in search of tlicir ‘ mates.’ 
The descent was extremely dangerous— it might 
even prove fatal— still no one, not even the wives 
and children of the volunteers, sought to keei> 
them back. 

‘ Let 'em go,’ said one of these brave women. 
*If my man were down t' pit, sudn't I w’ant 
somebody to try to get him up Let 'cun go ; 
but Qod save ’em, and them as is at t’ bottom 
too ! ’ 

Thus encouraged, three men took their * Davy ’ 
lamps in their hands and stepped into the tub. 
The signal was given; and slowly, very slowly, 
the tub went down into the darkness; but the 
lights had scarcely disappeared, when shouts from 
the men bade us reverse the engine and bring 


them up again. The shaft was so ‘foul' with 
smoke and bad air, that they -^^ad been almost 
choked. 

The failure of this attempt to reach the poor 
prisoners in tli{ mine sorely tried the spirits of 
the strongo.st and most hopeful among us.; and 
big stalwart men, W'ho had faced many a danger 
without iliiicliing, turned aside to hide the 
that w'oiild steal down their grimy cheeks ; W'hile 
women and children ran down the hill despairing, 
and sat down to weep tind moan in little groups, 
amid the w<'ir<l light of the slowly expiring fire. 
It was a hearL-reiicling sight, one never to be 
forgotten. My sympathies' led me to go among 
the.sc poor stricken .souls, and try to comfort them 
with such hopeful words as 1 could command. 
I could not say much to them, and they could 
say nothing to me* but, ‘O .sir, do you thiah you'll 
get him out?' ‘We’ll try,' was all the answer 1 
dared give, but even that seemed to comfort the 
lialt-de.spairing creature ?, 

Again wc tried the lainp-and-lotter plan of reach- 
ing the men. This time, we let the tub remain 
at the bottom of the shaft only fifteen minutes ; 
and as it came up again, Jack Luciis, our chief 
bank.'^man, fetr.-tchud liiiii.?elf so faV over the 
inoulli of the pit, in hi.? anxiety to sec wdiat wa.s 
in the returning tub, that he w'as in danger of 
losing his balance and falling to the bottom. I 
knell by bis side ; and presently ho whispered to 
me : ‘ There ’s suiumiit in t' tub as didn’t go down 
in it.' As the tub came nearer, he said: ‘It s a 
jpowtler-can.* And then w'e knew that .some of 
the lueii woj'o Rale ; but wc diire<l not s])cak as yet. 
At la.st the can came within reach. Jack snatched 
it out and handed it to me. I opened it ; and 
there, on a ynecc of dirty paper, w’a.s the long- 
lookcd-for mc.s.sagc from the mine : ‘ JFc have 
ijot all the •tncii and loya to the bottom of the 
shaft j and iL^ij are all nyht at jtresmt. I put 
the vcnlilation on ayain as soon as I could, 
and it is no to in uvrJcinij order. Some of the 
jionies vxre nearly done for, hut I hope they'll 
yet over it. Noiv, if you think it Kill he long 
before yon (jet us outj yon had Idler say; and 
please, send %is something down, for some of the 
lads are sick and numb Kith smoke* I had 
great dilliculty in reading this simple letter aloud ; 
iny ulleraiice was li alt-choked with emotion ; and 
fervent cries of ‘Thank God, thank God!' from the 
ovcijoycd people who crowded about, interrupted 
me at almost every word. 

We w’c*ro not long in sending ‘ something ’ down 
to the prisoners, in response to their appeal, as wc 
had provided rerresliincnl.s of various kinds, to be 
ready, in case wc opened communication with the 
men. This done, the next step was to arrange for 
bringing the poor suirorcrs out of the pit ; w’liicli 
we fouud to be a most tedious and dilHcult task. 
There were no ‘guide-rods' at the sides of the 
shaft, to keep the tub steady, and therefore it had 
to be lowered and raised with very great care. 
’The three* men who had before attempted to de- 
scend, claimed the privilege of going down first to 
superintend the actual work of deliverance. Ojily 
four persons could get into the tub at one ‘ lift ; ’ 
and so the patience of the prisoners at the bottom 
and of their friends at the top was severely tried. 
The sickly ones W'cre first cared for and sent up ; 
then the ooys, and after them the men ; the old 
‘ deputies * or ‘ overseers ’ being last to ascend, 
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until at lenf^h the joyful words were heard : ‘ The 
last man is outIV 

I will not attempt to describe the scenes that 
were witnessed on the ‘bank/ as the rescued 
colliers stepped out of the tub. ^WTivea led away 
their husbands, ainl luotliers led oiF their sons ; 
some speechless with ;,'ratitiulc and joy, and othera 
hysterically alternatiii" between laughing and 
crying, lianlly knowing what to say or do to 
give vent to the strong emotions which filled their 
hearts. • 

As soon as tlic excileinent had passed off, T sought 
to learn wliat bad been the experience of the men 
while in the pit. It appeared that the first sign 
observed that ‘something was wrong' was the 
smoke, which at first went creeping down the big 
shaft, and then began to roll in great clouds into 
the workings of the mine. What the ‘ something 
wrong ' was, the overseers could not at fust make 
out— a pit-hill on tire is fortunately a very rare 
s]^ectacle, and neither of the ovei^eers in the pit 
tiiat night had had any experience of such an 
occurrenoe. They soon came to the conclusion, 
however, that the ‘hill* must be on tire, or so 
much smoke would not conic down the shaft; 
besides which, when they rang the signal-bell 
from- the bottom to tlie top, they could get no 
reply. Strange to sny too, one of the ‘deputies* 
had dreamed the day before that he saw a pit hi 11 
on fire, and he now instant ly exclaimed: ‘My 
dream ’s come true — t* benk *s o* tire 1 * This sa*! 
conclusion was no sooner reached, than the two 
men set about warning their comrades who were at^ 
work in various parts of the mine. Qiue of tbeni* 
ran along the ‘ roads * in what was known as the 
‘ west district ; * and the other scoured the north 
and east ‘districts,* calling upon men and boys to 
cease working, and hurry to the bottom of the shaft 
as quickly as possible. 

Having raised the alarm, the deputies on return- 
ing found that the vcnlilalion of the pit was 
being disturbed, and that smoke was fast penetrat- 
ing into all the air-v;ay3. With great presence of 
mind, though running tremendous personal risks, 
one of them took a step which undoubtedly jpre- 
TCTited the sacrifice of many precious lives ; he 
went back to close the doors, through which the 
smoke was rapidly sweeping into every part of the 
pit, and then made a clear course in the passage 
leading direct from the downcast to the upcast 
shaft, so that the smoke coming down from the 
fire above might be drawn towards the upcast or 
yentilating shaft, and so pass out of the mine 
altogether. This being done, all the men known 
to .be ill the pit were got together in the 
^deputies’ office/ and a consultation held as to 
what was best to bo done. Some of the poor 
fellows were sick with smoke, others were faint 
with fright, and a few sank into a state of uncoii- 
ecionsnesB, from which they did not recover for 
two or three hours. At the underground f^urnace 
—used to promote the ventilation of the pit— 
the imoke was terribl;^ dense; but in spite of the 
discoWort and suffering he had to endure, the 
famacemail had 'stuck to his post, and so pre- 
served hiiaaelf and his fellows from actual suffoca- 
tion. In spite of all that could be done, how- 
ever, the smot^ at last began to tell won some 
of the older' men and the boys, and a great 
number of .tfcam' 9 /ak down helpless, hardly 
'expecting ev^.tqrinso again* 


When the fire at the bank was raging most 
fiercely, the condition of affairs with those below 
was painful in the extreme; one after another 
succumbed to the liot fumes, and hope forsook the 
hearts of such as retained consciousness. When 
they heard the cage come thundering down the 
sliaft, they knew that all access to them by llio 
usual moans was effectually barred, and they had 
scarcely enough energy left them to think oil’ any 
other possible way of escape. How long they 
might survive, they could not toll ; hut the hope 
was but fiiint in the most coiiliilent heart that 
they would ever greet their beloved ones on earth 
again. In this extremity, one pious soul hurst 
forth in earnest piayor ; when he had ceased, 
another voice Avas heard, and yet another. Sounds 
Avere then heard in that ilismal place such as had 
iieA'cr been heard there before ; a AA'cU-knowii 
liyiiin Avas sung— /S’ in the Arms of Jesus; sung 
Avith choking voices, and Avhile tears rolled down 
every check. 

By-and-by it occurred to one of the 0A’’ermcn that 
perhaps those on the surface might attempt to 
reach them by means of the iipca'^t sliaft ; at 
anyrate, he Avould find bis AA^y to the bottom of 
that shaft, and sec if it were possildo to hear any 
voices. He Avont, and as lie passed through the 
last gate, he tlioiiglit bn saw the glimmer of a 
light. What could it bo ? Had s(une comrade, 
Avho bad been ovc*rlookcd, found bis way thither 
out of some distant part of the pit ? Was it tho 
lamp of a fellow-prisoner that be saAV ? Ho 
biUTicd on, ami found, to his heart’s deep joy, the 
tub, containing the lamp and the letter, AvbicU 
had bueu sent down as a message to himself ami 
his fellow- prisoners. Haslily returning to his 
coinpanious Avitli the Avclcome iicaa's that rescue 
AA'as possible, a reply to the mauager’s note was 
scribbled ami inclosed in a powder-tin, and placed 
ill the tub. All now made their Avay to tho 
bottom of the upcast, the strong hclidng the 
Aveak along the rough road ; and ui due coui*3e, as 
AA’c have seen, the imprisoned miners stood uiice 
again on the bank, ami yaw the light Avhich they 
thought had vaiiislietl for ever, ami saAV too tho 
familiar faces A\diii:li they had liardly expected to 
see again. It avouM have been difficult to say 
Avhether rescued or rescuers Avere the happier, as 
they shook liands and parted at the old pit-bank 
after that terrible night. 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

The* largest refracting telescope yet produced has 
just been finished by Mr Grubb of Dublin, for the 
Vienna Observatory. Tho steel tube, measuring 
thirty-three feet six inches in length, and weighing 
Avith the attached parts nearly seven tons, has a 
diameter of three and a half feet in the centre, 
and tapers tOAvards the ends. The aperture mea- 
sures tAventy-seven inches. In the meantime, the 
xlmericans are constructing a refractor Avith an 
object-glass thirty-six inches clear aperture; aud 
another of fifty inches is contemplated. Seeing 
that there has been much difficulty in procuring 
perfect discs of glass for the Vienna instniment, 
It is not easy to see how lenses of larger size can 
be constructed without fiaw. Tho fact that the 
giant telescope has an object-glass only one inch 
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larger tlian the biggest previously made, would 
tend to show that the limit iu si/e is being nearly 
api^rofiohed. 

The terrible earlhfpiako at Agram has been 
quickly followed by the frightiul disaster at 
C*asaiuicciola, where in one instant three hun- 
dred houses fell with a crash, burying their 
xml’ortunatc iinnatos. And another earthquake 
of still greater violence has occurred at Ohio in 
the Creek Archipelago, wlierchy some thousands 
of hiiniaii hoiiigs ucro instantly killed or rendered 
homeless. With fosp(»i-t to the (.\isamicciola 
catastrophe, it was at first conjectured that the 
movernent of tlie earth was connected with cer- 
tain disturhances of Vesuvius the day before; hut 
Professor Palinieri states that the dclicixtc instru- 
luonts at the mountain observatory were perfectly 
quiet during the calamity. Tfc traces the cause 
to the inamicT in which the island has been 
honeycombed by the natives, for the purpose 
of finding the miiu*ral springs which bring them 
ill such a ritdi harvest from visitor^. In addition 
to this, the ground is being contiiinally robbed 
of a species of line (day imn'h used for pottery. 
Signor Stciaiioni, rejecting this theory, also points 
to the circuinstaiice that earthquakes often occur 
in places where there are no active volcanoes, 
and that the usual explanation, referring them 
to the pressure of li«|uid uinh’rground lava, is not 
.suincient. The polulion of tlie problem which 
lie Oilers is bjiscd njxni n well-known natural law, 
and is as follows ; ‘Pocks of volcanic origin, which 
have been subject to the inlliience of a very high 
temperature, are exjianded by heat to a greater 
extent than any metal. They arc therefore sub- 
ject to strong contraction under tlfb iiifiuencc of 
cold ; such contraction cannot take place without 
causing fractures in the rock, which create violent 
0!*ci nations caj^able of producing an eartliquake.' 

A Stenographic ^lachino is now in use at Paris. 
It is worked by moans of a keyboard, and an 
alifiiabcL of six elementary signs, from which are 
comhiiicd scvciity-funr phonetic letters. As fast , 
as a person can speak, the operator can print Ills j 
words in these signs, which can be learned in a ' 
few months. It is suggested that blind people 
would probably make good operators, from the 
acute sense of hearing which they commonly pos- 
sess. The Stenographic Machine, the maker of 
which we have been unable to discover, is 
adapted to any language ; and if the words are 
spoken witli delilieratioii, the operator can record 
them, although they may he to liiiii in aii un- 
known tongue. 

An American novelty takes the form of an 
imitation wood for llooi^boards, &c., made from 
compressed straw. In appcarauco it is said to 
resemble a hard, close-grained wood. It can be 
worked under a plauc, will hold nails and behave 
in every way like ordinary timber. But it lias 
not the disadvantages of real wood ; for it owns 
no flaws — technically called ‘shakes'— -is not 
subject to dry-rot, has no inconvenient sap, is 
waterproof, will not warp, and hoe greater tensile 
strength. Whether it can be made commercially to 
rival timber in a country like America, which is 
80 rich in forest-land, remains to be seen. But 
if all that is reported about it be traoi various 
uses will doubtless be found for it. 

The restaurants and large cafes in Berlin have 
lately rejected ordinary etonewaie and china plates 


for those made of papier-mdehe. Tlie change 
seems to be pleasing to all concerned. Breakages 
are at an cud ; and the articles have so little 
intrinsic value, that the guests are at liberty to 
carry them away, for the sake of their prettinoss. 

The last application of the Luminous, Paint 
promises to be a very serviceable one. Mr 
Browning, of C3 Strand, London, the well-knqwn 
optician, has hit upon the idea of coating compass 
dials with the pigment, so that the belated traveller 
or seaman need have sio fear of losing liis way for 
Avail t of light. 

A Frcncli doctor has called attention to a case 
of illness caused by sleeping in a newly papered 
room. Upon examination, it was found that the 
paste used for attaching the pancr was in a state 
of putrefaction. Further impiiry brought to light 
other cases of illness, which were also traced to 
the impure odour from paste or size under- 
going septic change. This change can easily he 
arrested by the addition of salicylic acid, oil of 
cloves, Comly's Fluid, or any other antiseptic 
iiicdiuni. Most jieople are familiar nvith the 
unpleasant smell of a newly papered room, and 
when they know that it is sometimes accompanied 
by actual injury to liealtli, they Avill be careful to 
point out the easy remedy to the careless work- 
man. 

M. Alfred Dumesnil is said to hav^e discovered 
a method of prcs(*rving plants in a vigorous state 
without any earth. The process, which at jiresent 
remains a secret, docs not put a stop to the usual 
(Phenomena of plant-life; for the subjects experi- 
ineritcd on>— hellebores, daisies, auriculas, roses, 
&c. — blossom almost abnormally, and throw out 
iicAV buds. If all this be true, the ILral decora- 
tions of the future will be something to look 
forward to. 

Professor ITiighos, the inventor of the Micro- 
phone, has lately published tlio result of some 
experiments he has made with the Gower Tele- 
phone. Tills form of instrument is the one 
adtipted by the Post-ollice, and is generally 
admitted to give the best results. From exhaus- 
tive trials, Professor Hughes is led to believe that 
its supmiorily is mainly due to the Microplioiiic 
Transmitter which is used with it. AVitli the 
.same Transmitter, he found that the original 
telejdione of Professor Bell \ras ‘more perfect iu 
its articulation, and louder.' We may remind onr 
readers that the Microphone is public property, 
for its gifled inventor refrained from protecting 
it by patent. But if our future telephonic system 
is to owe its clTiciency to that invention, Professor 
Hughes is entitled to the honours. 

At a recent lecture at Glasgow on Gas and 
Electricity, Dr Siemens pointed out that the usual 
method of heating the gas retorts was as wasteful 
as coal burned in any open grate must be. lie 
suggests that the coke left in the retorts after 
the gas is mode, should he used as the heating 
material, jand that the red-hot mass should be fed 
Avith jets of steam. By this means, the Uoaiii 
Avould be decomposed, and a quantity of hydrogen 
of great heating power Avould be produced. The 
experiment is to be tried at the Dalinariiock gas- 
works ; and if successful, it Avill point to a method 
of firing, which may be used for other purposes 
besides the manufacture of gas. 

The Beport of the National Lifeboat Institution 
for the past year represents a document in Avhicli 
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all dwellers in Britain imwt feel pome pride. 'Hie 
Society now owi^s two liniulied ami seventy life- 
boats ; and duriii" llie pa>t yejir, live Inmdrod and 
seventy-seven persons n ere rescued from wrecked 
vessels, in most cases umlcr circumsiances which 
called for the greatest coolness and courage on 
the part of the rescuers. 'J'Jic number of lives 
saved by the men since the establishment of the 
Society has been nearly twenty-eight thousand. 
Subscriptions towards this henchcent object should 
be remitted to the Secreiary, 14 John Street, 
Adciphi, Tjomlon, 

Dr G. ^r. Beard, of New York, lately visitml 
Europe for the purpose of studying the methods 
adopted by dilforent countries in the treatment of 
the insane ; ami the results of his im|uirio3 have 
just boon published in a ])amphlet. lie puts 
Great Britain first of .all nations in its care and 
treatment of these olllicted ones ; and of the three 
British Isles, Scotland has, in his estimation, 
earned the first place. He hoMs that the insane 
should be treated with no more restraint than 
children >for, as a matter of fact, <li<e.a‘^os of the 
brain deprive them of the adva^jt.ages that come 
with maturity and education. lie n(»liccd during 
bis tour that the most successful asylums were 
not imposing buildings, but consisted of detached 
bouses or cottages. With regard to treatimuit, wc 
may here mention that in iMorningside Asylum, 
Edinburgh, amusements in the shape of music, 
dancing, &'c., .ire encouraged ; ami a newspaper, 
edited by one of the inmates, lias nourished 
for many years in tho institution. In Germany, | 
which Mr Beard places on his list nextrto Britain, 
he was surprised to find tliat tho lunatics wore 
taught trades ; and that in many cases, a better 
day's work was done than by an average workman 
in full health. 

In the treatment of another class of unfortunate 
sulTerers — namely, deaf-mutes, Germany takes the 
first rank. An International Conference held at | 
Lilian hist September, for the purpose of collecting 
evidence as to tho hect mode c>f teaching those 1 
who have mouths, but speak not, camo to the 
conclusion that the German, or ]3nre oral method, 
was the best ; one liundred and sixty- four out of 
one hundred and seventy experts giving testimony 
in its favour. This Congress has lately been 
followed by one in London, the first of its kind 
in this kingdom. Resolutions were here passed 
in favour of the purr, oral, or mute lip-reading 
method ; and to the effect that government should 
undertake tho education of deaf-mutes by that 
method. Wc m.iy mention in this connection 
that Professor Bell, who first taught a telephone 
to articulate, has been most successful in teaching 
this system of lip-reading to the deaf and dumb. 
Some further particnlars regarding this interesting 
subject may be gleaned in ChairSiera's Joiurml for 
June 21, 1879. 

A Conference of another kind has recently been 
held in London, its purpose being to^ consider 
advisability of compelling people to 'notify to 
the, proper antbontics the existence of infectious 
diseases^ such as Gmall-pox and scarlet fever. In 
the course of the ^ceedinga, it w.as suggested 
that aa^ person suffering^ from such disease, and 
being without proper lodging and accommodation, 
should be removed to a hosintal without delay ; 

that any juiKlje" thould have power to direct 
inch remom ; ftti Sootland, the magistrates of 


burghs have already this power under the Police 
Act.. 

Those who object to vaccination will perhaps re- 
consider the matter when they .are assured that the 
vaccine, lymph can be readily obtained direct from 
the calf. Ill the Civil Service estimates for the 
coming fin.ancial year, provision is made for sala- 
ries .and other expenses inci«lcntal to an ‘ Animal 
Vacciiie-lyinph Station,' founded on the model 
of those successfully established on the continent. 
Tn the meantime, Llr J. L. Hamilton propo-^ns to 
introduce an arlifirial lymph, produced without 
animal contact, by isolating, and then breeding 
the vaccine orgaiiisiiis in suitable germ-nutritive 
solutions. 

Mr 3’lctcher, of Lluscum Street, Warrington, 
whose name has more than once appeared in these 
columns in connection with mechanical inven- 
tions, lately delivered at Manchester an interesting 
and instructive lecture upon Labour-saving Appli- 
ances for Domestic Use. He showed how, with 
properly .arranged gas connections — stoves, watcr- 
lieatcrs, &c.. — one pair of hands could do the work 
of two. lie ox])laincd how a gas-stove of good 
construction could do the kitchen-work of a house 
better and more economically than a coal-fire; 
and illustrated his remarks by cooking in a gas- 
oven, presumably of his own man u fact arc, some 
salt herrings, a fowl, and a fruit-pie ; showing 
that such strange parluevships may exist without 
tnan^fer of flavour from one to llic other. The 
subject seems to us to be one of consider.ablo 
economic impf>i'tanco. 

A now application has been suggested for tho 
Detective Camera to which we called attention last 
Month— namely, for tlie treatment of suspicious 
visitors to bankers* counters ; the pressure of a 
button being sullicient to secure a carte de visile 
of the customer for future ideulifii alion. It is 
said that in France a camera has been for some 
time employed for this purpose.. It is further 
proposed to use this hidden artist a ’ a kiinl of over- 
looker in factories, (^nnected with a clock, tho 
Detective Camera could l)c made to furnish pic- 
torial records of the behaviour of tho operatives, 
and those given to obstreperous conduct would 
be taken in the act ! 

An ingenious and efrectivc means of transplant- 
ing trees has been n^ceiitlv contrived by a gcntlc- 
iiian signing liimself Philodendron. Tho apparatus 
c.o ployed has the .appearance of a large fork, 
't.'cighing about fifty pounds. This fork is urged 
into the ground by a see-saw motion in front of 
tho tree to be uprooted. A fulcrum is then placeil 
underncatli it, and a tubular lever about eight feet 
long is attached as a prolongation of tne fork 
handle. One or two men then exert their strength 
on the lever so formed, and the tree rises from tho 
c.arth. The roots are drawn out entire, so that 
the growth remains uninjured. Tho entire opera- 
tion for a tree ten feet high occupies about three 
minutes. The agent for this Tree-lifter is Mr J. 
Charlton, Parade, Tunbridge AVells. 

A Berlin oculist recently saved the sight of a 
workman who had a small splinter of steel im- 
bedded in his eye. It became necessiiry to find a 
means of relief, or to remove the eye. The oper- 
ator used an iron probe, which, when in contact 
with the fragment of steel, he converted into an 
electro-magnet; and thus the foreign body was 
removed. Ordinary * permanent’ magnets have 
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been used for tlio purpose before ; but this, wc The Ashton Moss Colliery Company may he con- 
belicvc, is the first time the electro-magnet luis gratulateil n]^on liaving successfully accomplished 
been so employed. Its superior power at once a work commenced just six year? ago. At that 
points to the advantages it offers, particularly in time, a shaft was commenced upon an nnworked 
cases where the metallic fragment is firmly iixed portion of Ashton ^foss, with the hojjc of fiiuliiig 
in the cornea. Such accidents are by no means coal. This they have just achieved at a depth of 
rare ; indeed, in iron- works they are so common, eight liuni'ircil and ninety- five yards front the 
that very often the workmen get most expert .surface, aiul the available field of labour measures 
ill removing the intruders by far more simple about two tiiou^aud acres in extent. * 

means. Mr 3 *^yre, of the firm of Ilcathfield, Eyre, and 

Farming on joint-stock principles, although (Jo., London, has iutiod\jced a new form of Smith's 
hitherto unknown in Ibis country, has met with forge, in whicli the waste boat i.s utilised in blowing 
great succes-s in America and also oii the continent the firo, thus dispensing wdtli tlio ordinary bellows, 
of Europe. A Company has just been formed to A small b(»iler suspended under the hood of the 
try the experiment in England, as a remedy for j foige furnishes a two-inch cylinder with steam; 
the present lamentable state of the farming imlu.s - 1 and thi.s liitlc engine actuates a fan wdiich supplies 
try ; and the progress of the movement will be tlie ncccsFiiry air. The mol or 1^111 be used for 
watched with great interest. At the present lime, otlior purposes, such as turning a lathe or a drill, 
when thou.sanda of acre.s are lying idle, hecau-sc no and represents one horse-power. 

applicants for the land present theiii.s(dvcs, there 

is a peculiarly lavoiirable opportunity for the 

success of such an enterprise. The laud is of 0 (jC A SIGNAL NOTES. 


course ehcai) ; and the introductiou of first-class mktttods iimploykd hy fi:^T±irrt mum 

machinery-impossible to the ^malllj^^^^^^^ would CROs.sixa widk stuktciils op sf.a. 

give it a good chance ot paying a fair dividend. 

The Company starts with a nominal capital of A corres])Oiidcnt of the New York Evening Post 
:i million in shares of five pounds each, one- has recently communicated to that paper somo 


tenth only of which will bo called for at the ' interesting information, partly from hi.s own 
outset. NiiirLy-six thousand acre.««, at present | tihsorvation, and partly from inciniries, regarding 
brin.-liig in liU o or nolhius to the owner-*, have • 

a : as w. »»»..' 

iioTie to see tlio new and praiseworthy venture in j Europe to the coast of Afiiui, and 


ttrajri ... .“ a'z.t.5 'v'- 

hope to see tlio new and praiseworthy venture in j Europe to the coast of Afiiui, and 

prosperous condition. Wc may also mention in , ^ Crete and the adjacent island.'=«. The writer, 
connection with this subject that English pro- * while passing the autuiiiu on the island of Crete, 
prietors are now inviting Scotch farjiiors to cross oftdi heard the song and twittering of small birds 
the Bonier. wdieii flocks of saiul-craues were pas.siiig overlicad 

M. Mnnlj! lias for some time been occupying towards the .south. Upon mentioning the cireuni- 
himself by^studying (he plicuomeiia occurring one of the priests on the island, and 


'I'lie amount of gas given oil' varies with certain ' small bird.s which were 

condition.s of temperature and moisture. Tt is a ! carried on tlio hacJcft of the cranes. After ' 
curious fact that very dry grain givc.s oJF little ! again suggesting that i)o.s.sibly tho small birds 
carbonic acid, and is therefore exposed to the ! might ho in the habit of going out from tho shore 
ravages of insects whicli are no longer deterred by for a i^hort distance and then returiiing with the 
the presonce of an asphyxiating alinosplicw, _ ,],c answer ^^•as: ‘No; they come over 

bo niany patents have hoen hronght out m ll.c ; p;,^rope with them.* Convincing proof was 
direction ot ncwtanglcd shape.s tor the blades of - . r. 1 • 1 *.. , ' 

Bcrcw-prorellcw, that one wonhl imagine u.^t ! aflerwanls given, when the wntcr hap^ 

there was nothing fresh to invent in that well - 1 ^^0 cruising one day about fifteen miles 

explored fiedd of research. Some misgivings were land, and a flock of cranes passed quite 

therefore aroused as to tlic alleged performances of olose to the yacht. The iiieii drew his attention 
a new form of scrcAv-propcller introduced by a to a peculiar cliirpiug ; and upon discharging his 
Mr Dc Bay; for engineers were loath to admit that gun, three small birds wore observed to rise np 
anything could be produced to beat in elGciency I^]^q Jlock, and shortly afterwards to disappear 
the best fonns m common use Iho new jrro- ^ 

pellcr 13 a double one, the two screws moving ..i • 1 • • • 

close to one another, hut in opposite directions” , ^po” another occasion, during a visit to Cairo, 
tho eflect being that the whole power of the “O observed numerous wagtails among tho 

propeller is utilised in driving the ship through gardens, and this he was at a loss to account 

the water. A vessel— the Cora Maria — was for, having always been under llic belief that lliese j 
recently fitted with tho new apparatus, with birds wintered in Southerii Europe, or at furthest 
tho surprising result, that the accession of speed in Sicily or the Grecian Islands. He was also 
was equal to that which would accrue from her unaware at that time that they were biiils of pas- 
encine-power being doubled. Many engineers sage. Happening one evening to notice some 
and^ representatives of the large steam-ship Com- wagtails hopping and ‘ tilting' at a short distance, 
ponies nave watched recent trials of tho propeller, he pointed them out to an old Bedouin chief, at 
which, if found to withstand .wear and tear, will the same time expressing hi.s surprise that these ! 
probably be largely adopted, birds were able to perform tho journey across the 
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Mediterranean. The Pedouiii at once replied: 
‘Do you not know, Ifadrctch Inohle sir], that 
these small bffds are borne over the sea by the 
larger ones?’ Ho also iiiliinatod that this fact 
was well known among the natifcs. Upon point- 
ing out the birds to two I'edoiiin boys who were 
Standing near, and inquiring: ‘Do you know 
whence come the?(^ small birds ? ’ they answered : 
‘Certainly: the Abu Saad [the stork] carried them 
over the "sea.* Von Heiiglin, the famous African ' 
ornithologist, afterwards ijiforiried the writer that 
he believed this curious story, and only waited 
for further proof before publishing the fact. 1 

Mr Rae of the Royal Institution, in a coin- | 
muuication sent to Nature, luentions a somewhat | 
similar story, told and bclicveil in by the Indians 
in different parts of North America. It appears 
from the testimony of the Indians round the 
south-western parts of Hudson’s Bay, that there is j 
a species of hnch which its northern ' 

journey on the back of the Canada (h)ose (Anscr 
Oanadensis), and arrives with it about the end of 
April. Jdr Rae believes that lie has himself seen 
the small birds ily away from the geese, and he 
has also shot and preserved the sjiccics ; but it is i 
60 long age^ that he cannot recollect the name. I 

If the foregoing sUitemcnts can be borne out by | 
further investigation, it will serve to explain how . 
it is that small birds— or at least sonic sjjecie.s - , 
contrive to cross wide seas, and even oceans. I 

‘phases in CANADIAN IIOME-I.IFK.* | 

Since this article appeared in C%tmh:r}i's Journal ; 
(January 1), wc have received various^ cornmunica- 1 
tions from correspondents in (Canada, from which j 
we learn that the particular ex[)ericnce of our 
contributor while in that country cannot he said 
altogether to represent the general experience of 
those who have had a longer and more extensive 
acquaintance with the Dominion. Witli regard, 
for instance, to the tomato- worm and the potato- 
bug, we are assured that neither of these two 
creatures can now bo distinguished as a persistent 
^pest ; * while wolves and hears have in tlie present 
day almost, if not altogctlier, disappeared. The 
progress made by a new and flourishing country 
such as Canada, is so rapid and decisive, that 
descriptions which might hold good of it to-day 
would within a comparatively few years seem 
erroneous and antiquated In the article in 
question also, it was stated that farms could 
be bought in Can'^ala for ‘from one to live 
dollars* per acreTtliis should have been from 
one to live pounds. While cleared farms near 
towns frequently bring a much higher price 
than five pounds per acre, there arc, on the other j 
. hand, as we have before stated in these columns, 
thousands of acres of excellent land to be ]ia(l 
in the more westerly districts of Winnipeg and 
Manitoba at a merely nominal price. Good farms 
in- the neighbourhood of towns bring from nine 
to thirteen pounds per acre; but the price gene- 
.xally, decreases in the ratio of the distance from 
luorket Those of our readers who are interested 
in question of famiing in Canada, will find 
much valuable information in tlie recently pub- 
lished' BasefU of Tenant Famiers? Delegates from 
£ug1abd| fi^tlandft and Ireland, on the Dominion 
of as^ U neld for settlement, which are 

eent free oh ’implication to J. Dyke, Canadian 
poventment ipverpooL 


REMARKABLE CASE OP LONGEVITY. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows : ‘ At pre- 
sent there is living at Dunoon, Argyllshire, an old • 
man named M‘Arthur, who, if he lives till next 
September, will have attained the patriarchal age 
of one hundred and four years. Living for a part 
of c‘ac1i year in the neighbourhood, 1 have often 
liad an opportunity of seeing liim walking about 
his garden, with the help of a stout stick, lie was 
able to utterid the Free Gaelic Church — of which 
I undorstaud ho is a member — several times 
dining last year. His eyes are weak, but his 
liearing is very acute. He wus horn at a iilace 
called Acliadunan, at the head of Ijocli Fyiic, in 
September 1777. lie was employed for fully lifty 
years at farm- work in the vicinity of his "birth- 
place, and for the past lifty years lias resided at 
Jliinoon. Last year, being desirous of seeing ami 
conversing with the old man, I paid him a visit. 

I found him seated in an arm-chair at the fireside, 
and he shook hands with me very cordially and 
with a firm nerve. He appeared to be cheerful 
and contented, informed me that lie ate and slqit 
well, and, strangest of all, that he was still able to 
shave himself without the aid of a looking-glass. 
He is wonderfully hale, with a freshness of com- 
plexion one would scarcely expect to sec in a 
person of his years. 

‘Waiting upon him was an old woman, ivlio 
observing one of the ladies that accompanied mo 
looking at her, said she “thought the miss look 
her for the wife at which remark the old man 
smiled. Tlic woman, coniinning, explained that 
she was “ only the daughter that she was, how- 
ever, seventy-eight years of age ; and that her 
daughter, whom we also saw, was fiflv-six. TJie 
old man’s wife, who died twenty-three years 
ago, would now have been one liundred and 
fifteen years old, being thus about eleven years 
(»Ider than her husband. Besides the daughter 
above monlioned, he lias two -sons living, both 
of whom follow their father’s occui)atiou ; but 
they arc much troubled with rbeuniatisni, and 
not able to do much. 

‘ Since the foregoing was written, I have again 
vi.'^iied the old man, who anticipated some amuse- 
ment when hLs census paper came to be examined 
by the district enumerator ! * 

A LOVE’S LIFE. 

’Twas Si>ring-linie of the day and year , 

Clouils of wliite fragrance lad the thorn ; 

My heart nnto her heait drew near. 

Ami, ere the dew had fled the mom, 

Sweet Ijovo was born. 

An August noon, an hour of bliss 
That stands amid my hours alone, 

A word, a look, then — ah, that kiss ! 

Joy's veil was rent, her secret known, 

Love was full grown. 

And now, this drear November eve, 

^Vbat has to day seen done, hcanl said ? 

it boots not : who has tears to grieve 
For that last leaf yon tree has shed, 

Or for Love dead ? 

James Asuceoft Noble. 
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OUR COMPETING COUSINS. 
Tub complaint of our murcliants, Unit the Ameri- 
cans are running; them liard in forci'^m nmrlvct.-? ; 
the (loapondoncy of our farmers as they recoil 
beforo the vast quantities of American food and 
the mountains of Australian wool, arc evidences 
that our irans-occanic Cousins arc very niucli alive. 
They are becoininj» very numerous also, and in 
their totality far surpass the population of tlie 
inotlicr-coimtry. There arc now upwards of fifty 
millions in the United States ; f> om four to five 
millions in British America ; and about two and 
a quarter millions in tlic Australian colonies. 
But these numbers are merely factors in a multi- 
plication problem, which by the end of the 
century will produce results of startling magni- 
tude. The tide of European emigration will run 
in a greater volume and at a greater speed. Last 
year, nearly half a million strangers were added 
to the population of the Uinte<l Slates, and still 
greater numbers may bo added this year. As 
Europeans become densely compacted, the drift of 
humanity westward and southward must continue. 
There is, in fact, for millions no choice in the 
matter. Go they must, where bread is to be had, 
be it in the land of the setting sun, or in tlie wilds 
of the antipodes. Either from necessity or choice 
on the part of tho emigrants, the United Stales 
liave obhiined about three millions in the past ten 
years ; most of thtan people in the full vigour of 
life, or children who have grown into strenuous 
workers. The total increase of population in the 
ten years is eleven and a lialf millions, from which 
wc arc enabled to pi edict that the United States 
may have eighty million people by the end of the 
century, should conditions remain unaltered. The 
estimate is low, for there arc at work all the 
causes that favour human increase. . 

Territoiy is unlimited, and much of it is of 
surpassing fertility. Thcro aro climates suited to 
every constitution. There is remunerative employ- 
ment for every capacity— for brute toilers like 
Caliban, for genius as high os that of Caliban’s 
inventori Never since man attained to civilisation 


have so many favourable conditions co-existed for 
the growth and consolidation of a young nation. 
From these must result a phenomenal increase 
of population. Our Cousins will spread over tho 
American continent \vith the rush of a conflagra- 
tion, or the sweep of a sea which has surmounted 
all barriers. Besides every natural aid for multi- 
jdieation, the United States have all tho secon- 
I dary aids for increase in almost greater profusion 
, tlian ill the most advanced states of Europe. 

, Science is more w'idely cultivated, and bent to 
Economical igcsults ; education is universal ; politi- 
I cal fntedom is almost complete. To these must 
j bo added the eager desire for prosperity which per- 
I iiicales the whole people, and w’hich has created 
ail almost distinct tyjii! — the go-ahead Yankee. 
Certain bumptious Britishers have amused them- 
selves therewith. It would have been more 
proli tabic to study the causes which have made 
our Cousins more devoted to business than our- 
selves. A brief examination shows that the 
dilTcrcucc between Americans and Englishmen 
is owing to the broad opportunities the former 
enjoy, compared Avitli tho narrow poissibilities 
allbrded in our over-crowded isle. Given abun- 
dance of food, an iinrettercd career, religious and 
political freedom, and a profound belief in the 
gospel of ‘getting on in the world* — wliat will 
be the eflects upon an average Englishman ? — 
Progress towards independence, most assuredly, 
and ultimately a condition of permanent success. 
From these must follow an unfaltering sclf- 
confidcncc and love of action— the go-ahead type 
of man. 

When a community of fifty millions are of 
this pattern, and with illimitable fields of enter- 
prise, lYc cannot wonder that its development 
is marvclleus. Everything favours it ; nothing 
opposes it The frontiers, of European states are 
iron-like in their rigidity. Armed millions on 
the one side brandish their weapons at other 
armed millions facing them. Neighbours are not 
permitted to visit neighbours without permits and 
passports. In brief, every impediment that culti- 
vated barbarism, financial ignorance, and intense 
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nationalism can erect,., is placeil between men 
bailing from conterminons geo^Taphical areas. 
Worse still, tffc progressive clciiieiits among the 

a es are ruthlessly erailicatcd, and the type 
►ly restrained to its ancient form. Fortu- 
nately for the good of nianlviiul and for the peace 
of laggard political systems, the energetic minds 
of Europe cannot be prevented from reaching the 
United States. Uiit tlie consequence i« to give 
new energies and broader vistas to Americans ; to 
quicken the march and s\vcll the triumphs of the 

S giant of the West. The discontent of 
0 finds content in America ; and discontent, 
translated into mechanical formula, means a search 
for lines of least resistance. The United States 
have no rigid boundaries. Our own line of 
colonies is the moat yielding of barriers, Ihrongb 
which people pass freely. It is true that hostile 
tarilfs bristle on each side, hut tlie.^e do not 
produce the deadening paralysis and the hatreds 
that obtain in Europe. The ]\lcxicaii frontier is 
even more flexible than the British, and in time 
■will become merely an atmospheric line. No- 
where does an armed people menace the Great 
Bepublic. Hence it goes forward untaxed by the 
militaryism under which every European state is 
stagnating. 

• Then again, the United Sljites Iiave no colonics 
demanding maternal succour ; nor is the mind 
and pocket of the coinmonwcalth perturbed by 
such a step-child as India. The Republic has no 
I external duties or anxieties, no need of diplomatic 
finesse in keeping up or dissolving the concert of 
foreign powers. All its inordinate ibrcc, its peei- 
lesa superiorities, are free to be employed for 
furthering the material advantage of its citizens, 
j That such a slate should advance with bcwiklcr- 
j ing rapidity, is in the nature of things ; that its 
attractions should be irresistible to many Euro- 
I peans, is also in the nature of things. No Avondcr 
• its people are go-ahead beyond compare. But so 
far from objecting to the characteristics of our 
Cousins, we should rejoice. American prosperity 
helps British prosperity, its progress compels our 
own progress, its grandeur throws a hale of splen- 
dour around ourselves. The interests of both 
peoples are so closely interwoven, that they cannot 
exist apart, and the syiiipathic.s grow stronger 
with the years. 

In competition with their Cousins, our mer- 
chants and farmers must find new ideas and new 
stimulations. It is nTidigiiilied to grumble at thi 
inevitable ; it is ruinous to stand still ; it io 
impossible to check the progress of those who 
trust to self-help. ‘Work' is the legend on the 
shield of the Great Republic. Its ‘arms’ are 
human arms tremendously active. Our Canadian 
Cousins pursue a career dilTering little from that 
of their fellow-Amcricans. AVork is the rule, and 
independence the goal to which all strive. The 
splendid dtics of Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, show 
how high is the ambition of the people, and how 
considerable their wealth. The great railways 
txaveraing its immense territory arc evidence of 
the confidence of capitalists in the future. Already 
the railways are planting the seeds of what may 
be one of tne migmtiest peoples' of the earth. The 
fcartilify .of the iDomimon is almost incredible. 
Were its jft'Srt wheat-powing capabilities fully 
aviuled o^it nonld furnish food for the majority 
of ^ hmoSEU fosa We all know what magnifi- 


cent cattle arc raised in its pastures. The choicest 
British herds improve by transplantation into its 
keen and invigorating atmosphere, and attain to 
a stature, massiveness, and quality of flesh that 
closely competes with the choicest beef of Old 
England. So with men and women. British 
America brings out in our kindred a vigour and 
breadth of life little known in the old country. 
Coiiq)ctent observers from the United States have 
frequently commented upon the strong and tire- 
less farmers of tlic Dominion, to the prcjudico 
of their own countrymen. A shrewd traveller, 
upon his return from a tour through Canada, 
said, tliat a race of giants was up-springing there, 
who would some day descend upon the weak- 
lings of the Slates and subjugate them, as the 
Goths did the Italians. 

The cliiiiate of British America, though severe, 
is iindoubteilly fiivourable to British people ; and 
from the extraordinary progeny of the French colo- 
nists, there is foreshadowed a densely peopled 
region in coming ages, 'Phere is untold wealth 
ill the soil, under the soil, and in the gigantic 
rivers and lakes. Ere long, a trans-contiuenlal 
railway will create on the J\icific coast one of the 
great commercial depots of the world. This will 
give a vast impetus to trade, will open out the 
resources of tlie country, and cause the current of 
inimigratiou to run faster than ever. The dawn 
of an amazing prosperity has already begun for 
our ( ^aiiaiUan Cousins, and they will know how to 
profit by the coming day. Their produce will 
pour u])on our shores with an abundance greater 
than lias been dreamt of in tlie most terrible 
night’ naves of Bi’itisli farmers. 

The cfiqcct of all citizens is peaceful progress ; 
and, if ilill’erencos arise, they arc solely as to the 
best means of attaining that object. So far as can 
be seen from our stand-point, our Cousins will not 
be alllictcd by war, or even discjuieted by rumours 
of war. There is no conceivable atsns belli likely 
to arise between (!anadians •and their southern 
neighbours. The tcirritorial space of each is so 
great, that ages must elapse before irritating pro- 
pinquity arrives. By the time that both peoples 
are rcckoneil by hundreds of millions, the pre- 
datory and selfish instincts of mankind will, it is 
to be hoped, have given place to more rational 
feelings. In taming the wild earth, in ransacking 
its stiniy heart for metals, in building great cities 
and railways, some of the fiercer savagery of our 
Cousins will disappear. Wickedness exhales in 
the sweat of free industry, and maiiclearns to 
recognise his need of his brother. Nay, he learns 
that Ills own perfect joy and true security are 
bound up in his brother’s life and welfare. 

The young nations which owe their origin to 
Britain, differ in their genesis from the nations 
of the Old World. They arc planted upon regions 
remote from the influence of military empires. 
They arc based upon self-orgpised industry. The 
social systems rest upon civic equality. Euro- 
pean states were founded by conquerors ; the 
con(|uercd became slaves.^ The subsequent his- 
tory is an endless conflict between rulers and 
ruled for an equalisation of rights. When Britons 
; had almost ended their conflict, the colonies wore 
founded, and by men who demanded still loftier 
rights. Hence the development of the colonies 
tends towards an ever radiating liberty. 

Co-operation has done much for Englishmen, 
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but it is doing more for their Cousins. The poorest 
aro reaching the point of fiuaiicial intelligence 
attained by our middle class. Joint-stock enter- 
prises have created the banks, railways, and indus- 
trial Companies which have made our stupendous 
trade of the past forty years. The example is 
being scrupulously followed by our docile Cousins. 
As their capital in(irea.sc3 and becomes more 
mobile, their advances will he swifter than here- 
.toforc, and they will appear as rivals in new fields. 
The competition of which we complain to-day, is 
trifling to what is impending, and behoves ns to 
look at the future with steady aud discerning 
eyes. 

We must not leave out of the rcckoniug that 
our Cousins eschew all sorts of "wasteful cnipln}''- 
ment of money and time far more pronouncedly 
than we do, and are lc.<!s addicted to drink — with 
all our temperance cnlliusiasni. A sober simple- 
ton is more than a match for an intemperate 
sage. Ihit when iudiistrious, wealth -desiring men 
arc fortified with temperate and frugal habits, 
they arc as resisLle-ss as the flight of time. It 
is Avell worth laying to heart that our pushing 
Cousins are formidable on every side ; am I, know- 
ing what their advantages are, we ought the 
better to adjust ^jiirsclves to the struggle. 

Our Australian Cousins aro displaj’ing the 
same traits as their kindred in America. Distant 
as they are Ironi us by the breadth of the world, 
we ncvortlu*lcs.s hegiu to foci the approaching 
might of their young strength. In the brief 
space of a goncraiion, they liavc increased from 
thousands to millions. They liavc reare«l great 
citie.s, and made railways on a vaster scale, 
population being considcrc<J, than Ims been done 
in lingland. Tlic deserla, which dbinaycd the 
early settlors, have been explored, and now are 
covered witli countless Hocks and herds, lliesc 
and its incalculable mineral wealth have brought 
the great southern world into startling coiispicu- 
ousness. The adventurous and the cupitlous of all 
nations have been drawn tliilhcr by a power strong 
as Fate. These pcojile have hel])cd to make the 
rough places plain, to erase savagery, and to 
plant a civilisation that must become one of the 
most wonderful in the history of our race. As in 
America, our Soutlicrn Cousins arc free from 
hostile neighbours. There is no power to stay 
their march across the island-continent, 'flie 
aborigines melt before their appalling energy as 
unable to breathe the same air, vanishing and 
leaving not a trace of their empire behind them. 
In Tasmania, the natives liave died oTit, and our 
Cousins possess it as absolutely as though they 
were the primal owners. In New Zealand, the 
Maoris shrink into thinner volume day by day — 
a grand race, but doomed to give way to the march 
of civilisation. On the continent of Australia 
too, the remnant of the ancient tribes retreats, 
growing dim and shadowy as it treads the path to 
extinction. Thus, almost without a struggle, our 
Cousins have won an empire whose possibilities 
are more magnificent than those attained by 
Alexander, by the Cmsars, by Charlemagne. 

The future of the Australian colonies must be 
peaceful progress. We cannot conceive any other 
occupation for its people than that of developing 
industry, guided by science and the arts. There is 
xeMon to believe that the two and a quarter 
millions will multiply into huge populations. 


[whose energy will increase w’ith the mass. Life 
promises to bo more fervid, mgre eager, moro 
competitive, than even in America. Australian 
climates are stimulating, almoRt to excess; but 
for the Icniperate, they leave no ill effects. The 
cost of maintaining animal energy is much less 
than in Ihitain, owing to solar wealth. Life 
is not }iam])cred hy hard conditions, as it mis 
here, and mind and muscle have a better chance 
of extcndotl development. Though but the crea- 
tures of yesterday, tlrtiy are showing a nascent 
superiority to ourselves. The Australian Klcven 
have amazed our cricketers by their strength and 
agilily ; the Thames luir^ rcceiilly \vitnesscd the 
triumph of a Sydney oarsman. In trade and 
commerce, they show thoni.>olvcs worthy of the 
race whicli gave them birth. The exports of 
wool, corn, cotton, sugar, and wine arc truly 
marvellous for colonies so young. Immense 
.steam- fleets are needed to cany on Ihvir commerce. 
IVIelbournc has boon brought within forty days 
of JiOiulon ; hut that does not sati'^fy the colonists. 
They wish to be still nearer the motlier-land ; 
and so they are going to construct si mil way to 
the north of Australia, whicli will enable them 
to reach iis in thirty days ! • 

But that is not all ; they arc preparing to supply 
usuith incredible quantities of beef and mutton 
ill as porlect a state of preservation as that 
coming ironi America. They hope to export 
about one hundred and fifty thousand tons this 
year ; a pretty fair begimiiiii:, as our farmers will 
^rec. As the organisation of transport becomes 
perfected, liio food-pi’odiicts of Australia ivill 
reach us with as much facility iis those of the 
western continent. 

Finally, our competing Cousins aro as busy as 
they can be ; and fanncTs and all interested in 
British agriculture must l)e up and ready to defend 
themsedves. Tlie lirst thing is to understand 
the resources and power of our Cousins, their 
methods of corn and cattle growing. The second 
is to examine our own resources and methods, aud 
to lay the fouiulations of a new system. Every- 
thing .shows us that we have to deal with a totally 
new set of circiimslauccs at home and in the new 
ivcrlds beyond the sea. Already these have begun 
to deluge us with the contents of their exhaust- 
less cormicopia.s, and thousands of farmers have 
been financially swamped. If with good harvests 
the home-farmer finds it dilllcnlt to make both 
ends meet, wo nceil not wonder at his succumbing 
to tlic wretched seasons of tlic past year or two. 
We foresee ii vast exodus to those boundless 
regions of corn aud cattle-wealth across the seas, 
which await the enterprise of Britain’s crowJed- 
out sons. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEF. 

BY JOHN B. HAttWOOD. 

CHArTER XXII.— THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 

It had come at last — the crash, long exjiccted, of 
the fair-seeming, high-standing firm of Groby, 
Sleathor, and Studge. Already the shutters were 
up; the names in the dishonouring columns of 
the London Gazette; the palatial premises sacked 
and overrun by auctioneer's satellites, note-book 
in hand, cataloguing, appraising, ticketing, what- 
ever of tho costly fumiture aud expensive deco- 
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rations could be brought 'to tlie hammer. Already grim old cobbler could have sobbed at losing him, 
newspaper critfes, in the City article of iiiflu- liis pattern lodger. 

ential journals, had nihhed their sharpest pens, * What arc you to do, Mr Bertram ? * asked the 
to point a moral ami a{h)ni a tale, albeit a stale man of leather. There is something to bo 
moral and a hackneyed tale, with (jroby, Sleather, learned, always, from observing how an elderly 
and Studge for a text, concerning the abuse man speaks to a young one. An ordinary 
of trading, and the over-credulity of the public, youngster, in Bertram's case, would have been 
Already it was known that the assets of the Sam or Dick or ILarry to all llie coiut. Sir 
great blatant firm were not expected to realise Charles Grandison himself, in his peerless prig- 
hnlf-a-crowii in the pound. gishness, could not have met, had he been no 

There are commennal libuses that fall, as Cajsar baronet but plain I^lr Grandison, with such rcvc- 
fell, with dignity. They, or more correctly, their rcnce under Mr Browser’s roof as to be called by 
human representatives, take with them into retire- his surname alone, with Mister prefixed. But 
inent the pity and respect that we bestow on Bertram won, without effort, wherever he went, 
unmerited calamity and honest, loyal resolution a sort of affectionate respect, and so he was ‘Mr' 
to he faithful to the last. Groliy, Sleather, and Bertram to all who knew liis handsome young 
Studge were not of these. The more their books face well enough to exchange a ‘ good-morrow * 
came to be overhauled, the more their fu-couiits with its owner. ‘AVhat are you to do?' asked 
came to be silted by competont examiners, the Mr Brow’se. 

louder swelled the indignant chorus of reprobation. ‘ I do not know, tlio\igli I thank you for tbink- 
Out upon the bankrupts ! They had dragged down, ing of it,* answered Bertram. ‘I must seek work 
in their fall, honestcr houses than theirs. When somewhere, and live somehow.* 
strict investigation came to be made, it was found ‘Come over to the Duke of Cambridge!' cx- 
tliat Mr Studge and Afr Sleather were certainly, claimed Mr Browse, in an outburst of generosity, 
Sir Joshua Groby probably, liable to a criminal ‘ and have some hot brandy and water— along with 
charge of booking accounts, of misrepresenting this me ! * 

and altering that, and, in fact, of every fraudulent * That would not be much in your way, Mr 
practice that lax usage condones, but harsh law Browse, nor in mine,* was Bertram’s gentle answer ; 
condemns. Nobody tlionglit that Sir Joshua Groby ‘ but I thank you for tlie kind offer.* 
was much to blame, riildic opinion, wlicn siifli- Ami indeed, Mr Browse was habitually almost 
ciently enlightened, is rarely unjust ; and the old as abstemious as Bertram Oakley ; but ho had 
man, stripped of two-thirds of his fortun<*, fiercely known so many sorrows hushed by siiiritiioua 
chick-pccKcd— tlic word is a new-coimul one, but comfort and maudlin discourse over the steaming 
it serves to express the verbal assaults of his tumblers at a tavern bar, that he could not Jivoiil 
daughters Regan and Goneril, or whatever their siiggc-.ting such saturnalia when once his hospi- 
baptisinal name^ may have been, when the smash table imjmlsts were unlocked, 
came— was more an object of coiii]iassion than So IJertram went up to his liny room, his, for 
of blame. But ^Ir Sleather went to Brussels, and one night more, ami where there still remained 
Mr Studge went to Spain, pursued by the heartiest a scoopful of coals and a few sticks, to rekindle 
execration of press and public, and Bertram Oakley the extinguished fire in the rusty stove that would 
and a few score of others were left breadless. be used no more, Wliat was lie to do ? How 

‘I am afraid, Mr Browse, tliat this is the last very, very often, laid he a«k(Ml himself that very 
of it,* said Bertram, with a sickly smile, as he paid question, which wc have all asked ourselves, some- 
over his small weekly rent into iMr Browse’s horny times, in our lives. At anyrute, he must go. He 
Land. And the old cobbler, who had seen the was sorry to go, for we soon Ijecomc fond of a 
breakdown of so many hopes, ambitions, fort.unes, place. Even the hardy stump of the old vino, 
who once may have had wholesome day-dreams of nestling among paving-stones and rooted in London 
liis own, Tcdiencd as he took the money, and clay, had become as a •lumb friend to him. It 
would have liked to have given it back, only — seemed to Beitram as if the ancient vine itself 
only that money, in Mr Browse’s experience, was would miss liiin, when it should awaken from its 
hard to come by, and when got, to be tenaciously inter’s sleep. AVhere should he be then, when 
held fast. ^ And even if the old bird-fancying, green leaves shoiiM again clothe the trees of Park 
shoe-repairing landlord could have made up hij.^ and garden, ami Nature dress her lace once more 
mind to retuTn the rent, his legal due, would the in the joyous smiles of a youth eternally renewed? 
proud boy have taken it ? lie thought not. Who could tell ! 

‘Tm soriy, mortal sorry, Mr Bertram,* said AVitli early liglit on the ensuing morning, 

the hard old fellow, relenting more towards tliis Bertram was astir. Ilis few arrangements for 

bright hold young man, than he had done towards departure were soon made. He packed his clothes 
mothers with young children clinging to their — his wardrobe was but a scanty one, we may be 
threadbare skirts. ‘ If you could knock on here sure— in the trunk which was to be left under 

for 'a day or so, we*d blink the business part of the charge of Air Browse. He dressed himself as 

it* ^ It was a great concession, an in^mensc con- neatly as he could, knowing how much, in our 
cession, for Mr Browse to make. All through the judgment of our fellow-creatures, depends upon 
cobbler’s tenure, os householder of liis quaint old the impression, favourable or the reverse, which 
tenement in the ancient Sanctuary of AVestminster, a first glance creates. A few things which seemed 
he had kept the rusty old organ which he called necessary, Bertram had put apart, just what would 
his heart in check, as beast-tamers keep a caged fill a tiny black bag; better suited to one of his 
wild animal down with dru^s and hunger and upnearance than the traditional bundle of the, 
the whip. V Hiis was not a hiisiness that could he ordinary workman. Breakfast, when it consists 
managed oin sentimental principles. Yet, when of a crust, to be presently supplemented by a cup 
Bertram paid Ids rent and gave his notice, the of steaming liquid at a coffee-stall, can speedily 
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be despatched. And then Bertram was ready to 
go. lie had wislied to make iliG most ot‘ the 
daylight, and to reach the great centre of motro- 
politaii business as soon as the earliest offices 
should be open for the day. He threw a glance 
of farewell around him at the inanimate objects 
he w’as leaving, and then, bag in hand, left the 
room and descended the stairs. 

Bertram’s departure, and tlie cause of it, were 
matters of household discourse to the gossips of 
the place ; and as he passed, one of the printers, 
his paper-cap on his head, and his drowsy eyes 
the redder for his long vigil over the type-cases 
at the newspaper office lor which he worked, 
opened his door to say, ‘ flood-moriiing, and gootU 
luck ! ’ While another of his fellow-lodgers, the 
widow who, with her daughter, lived hy clear- 
starcliing, and whoso intercourse with Bertram 
had been limited to a neigh bouily nod or civil 
good-morrow, now not merely waylaid him on j 
the narrow landing-place to say ‘ (lood-byc ! ’ but 
pressed into liis hand a thick lump of something 
wrapped in paper. ‘It’s only some cake that 
was given us- given to Lizzie and me, 1 mean- 
at my niece’s wedding, over in Lambeth — that’s 
all; hut I Ihought it might he useful, as you’re 
'walking.* And Bertram aceej)ted the gift in the 
kindly sj)irit of the giver, shook the worthy crea- 
ture's toil-rougheneil haml, and said a word of 
adieu rather huskily. Kveii some of *Mr Browse’s 
birds, now brt)ught imloors for wavnith, and dang- 
ling in their cages wherever a nail could he 
driven, knew the young man as he passed, ami 
chirpc‘l their grocling shrilly, squeezing them- 
selves against the win*s to peck ])hiyrully at the 
fore-linger with which he was wf)ut to stroke 
their glossy head’^. Then one heaity hand-shake 
exclianged with the cobbler-landlord, uho had 
wdshed him well, and Bertram was out u]»on the 
W'orld. 


BEMINISCKNGES OF llOUEX 

A FIUNOE of long, low, iiTegular, zehra-sIripcJ 
houses hangs about the outskirts of Iloucn, and 
makes a picturi;s<|ue approach to the charming old 
town nestling among its wooded hills. Pleasant 
it is for the English traveller— linked as he feels 
himself to be by hereditary interest to the laud of 
Hollo— to wander at will through the quaint 
streets of the old Norman capital, admiring the 
time-chastened beauty of antique gables, lialf- 
r\iined tourellcii, disused belfries, siiiopcd like all 
his surroundings in ‘ the tender grace of a day that 
is dead.’ Temples of the present, and temples 
of the past— the latter beautiful still, although 
in many cases fallen from their higli eshitc to 
ignoble uses — abound on every side. But among 
the many interesting buildings of Kouori, the 
majestic church of St Ouen holds its owji with 
a peculiar dignity. St J^facloii lias its tripal portal 
and spiral staircase ; St Patrice boasts of its 
stained windows ; the Cathedral attracts with its 
famous tombs and historical associations; but 
none can rival St Ouen in sinjplc majesty, as 
it stands calm, lofty, awe-inspiring, girdled round 
by the old wistaria-draped walls of the Jardin St 

I Onen. 
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Harmony, ilignity, unity, are the characleristics 
of this pure ideal of Gothic ■arcliitccturc, A 
passing visit fails to reveal all the details of its j 
chastened and dignified beauty. One mu«t return | 
again and again to that dim interior of cruciform 
oiitlimi — must study those wonderful ros(j-win- 
dows, that maje.-tic square pierced tower— in order 
rightly to apprehend the simplicity, the delicious 
sense of repose, which arc its peculiar charm. The 
past of Bouen is mtA’c vivid than its present. 
That is the realily ; this the dream. The cease- 
less hum of the work-a-day world liard by recedes 
into tlic distance ; we forget the restless life of 
toil and moil coming and going upon the brojul 
Seine river as it Hows by the busy qunis. And 
as we pa^a through tlie Place do hi Piicollo, and 
stand before tlie hainlsoine Jaradu ol the Hotel de 
Bourghteroiide, we remember only that in the beau- 
tiful old t()W(T close by, with frontels of carved 
Slone and flowers blooming at its base, the ill- 
fated ]\raid of Orleans languished— poor deserted 
captive ! during her shameful trial. 

iMcmories of Jeanne d’Arc are rifp in Rouen. 
The stately walls of St Ouen looked down upon 
the misery of her public recantation. Through 
the city streets, with that ]>itiful cry : ‘ Bouen ! 
Iloiven ! must thou be my last abode !’ which the 
girlish lips could not quite repress, >hc passed to 
the old market- place, there to iiudorgo the cruel 
^sentence of dealli, in the shame and the Maine of 
which senipence it is dilliciilt to decide whether 
France or England bore the greater share. A 
tardy justice lias been done to La Pucelle’s 
mciuoiy ; and aii iiidilfiuont statue of Joan now 
occui»ies the ]>lacc on which she sullercd. 

That niLeeiiLli century, which witnessed the tra- 
gedy of Jeanne d’An;, was an evcntriil one for 
Bouen, ami fruitful of much woe for its wretched 
inhabitants. Tt was in the year 141S— in the 
hcgiuuing of those troubles for the country and its 
kings which were afterwards to rouse the peasant- 
giiTs syinpathies to fever-pitch — that our warrior- 
king Henry V. laid siege to the Norman capital, 
and ther(3 — like his brother in years to come — 
tarnished his fame by cruelty unworthy of him. 
Provoked hy the sturdy resistance otfered by the 
inhabitants, ho caused gibbets to be erected around 
the walls, and suspended upon tlieiu all prisoners 
wiio fell into his hands. But this barbarity only 
stimulated the obstinacy of the brave Normans 
williiti the walls, and their desperate sallies worked 
destruction among the English sometimes almost 
to the royal tent. When the siege had lasted four 
months, and the provisions of the garrison were 
almost exhausted, famine drove the Boueiinois to 
a cruel cxiiedient. The garrison expelled from 
tlio city os ‘ useless mouths ’ no less than twelve 
thousand inhabitants, including women and little 
children ^ But the besiegers refused the poor 
exiles a passage through their lines, so that the 
houseless wanderers were driven hack into the 
ditches beneath the ramparts, and there rcniuincd 
exposed, not only to wind aiul weather, hunger 
and thirst, but also to the missiles of both friends 
and foes. 

While they lay thus dying by inches between 
two armies, their friends within the city exhibited 
in a curious manner one of the characteristics of 
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the Middle Ages — ^namely, tlie supc-rstitious obser- 
vance ol* religions rites. Tlic garrison lowered 
baskets from the walls to receive the newly bom 
infants, wlio were drawn up to be received into 
the Christian Cliurch, and then— having been bap- 
tised — were lowered again to their dying mothers, 
and to their earthly hln ilage of misery and death ! 
Yet still the siege went on, and no expedients 
availed to save tlie llouennois from their persever- 
ing enemy. jM'ter a brave defence, which lasted 
six months, ramine and treachery together at last 
overcame llie endurance of the besieged. But it 
is pleasant to find it rec,ordcd by the ohl chroniclers 
that the victorious English king made it a special 
condition of the treaty of surrender that the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fatej twelve thousand should be 
welcomed back into the town, and supported for 
a whole year at the expense of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Every stone of these venerable streets seems 
eloquent with traditions of ancient days, and not 
the least marvellous among ihcui is the legend of 
St Romain, the city’s jiatron sairit. The local 
chronicles have ever kept in mind the memory of 
his valiant exploit in the olden times, and if the 
tale be trite, a debt of gratitude indeed do the 
Rouennois owe to their brave bishop. Once, 
when all Rouen trembled with fear because of a 
cruel dragon whuli devastated the country round, 
devouring all who came in his way, St Romain, 
we are told, went forth alone, robcJl lu episcopal 
state, to tlie cncomilcr of the public enemy ; 
and overawing tlie beast by the mere majesty, 
of his episcopal eounleiiancc, re-cM tercel the 
city in triumph, leading the drcado<l monster 
captive by his. stole! Thinking of these things, 
lilted with clrcam-visions of ‘vanished hands,’ 
hearing everywhere time-softened echoes of 
‘voices that are still,’ one conus and goes by 
shallow stairs, by red-tiled floors, by dark and 
narrow W'ays overhung by richly carven frontels. 
Sweet little pictures await one at unexpected 
comers : ciuaint figures frame themselves un- 
consciously ill odd little creeper-shaded casements. 
How can one paint the bright, many-coloured life 
of these foreign streets, where, amidst so much 
apparent gloom, hi harialelle seems to be the serious 
business of life ! The irregular houses throw 
capricious shadows of many varied lengths upon 
the black and white lozenges of the marble 
pavement, and the shade makes more striking 
the bits of high light which force themselves 
into notice now and again : the milk-seller’s white 
cap frills — the snowy flapping headgear of a 
Sister of Charity who is coming down the street 
with her dangling rosary— the cheerful faces and 
Bpotlcss bibs of some passing relujieuses. 

The pictuiesquoness of a foreign town seems to 
culminate on market-day. Then the whle pUicc 
is crowded with wares both animal and vegetable. 
The vendors— in little nooks sheltered from the 
sun by awnings overhead— arc doing ^heir best 
in single-handed combat with many a baigain- 
loving customer. The purchaser threatens, cajoles, 
argues in turn, while a petite portense stands 
patiently by with her basket to avrait the result 
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The scene does not strike her ; ■she has seen so 
many of them ; but an Englishman, to whom it is 
a novelty^ looks (m amused at the chatter around 
him, and admixes the perfect good-humour with 
which it is carfie$a|U- These li^t-hearted French 


arc os merry over their business as John Bull is 
serious in his pleasures. 

Close by is the flower-market, where a lively 
group of English girls— the matron-housekeepers 
yonder are busied about more material wants— are 
hanging admiringly over some fresh-blown roses. 

‘ Un sou; deux sons la pike,* So much sweetness 
to be bought for a halfpenny ! This is a pleasant 
country, surely— a place whence diiigiiiess is 
banished, and even the useful must be made 
beautiful before it can be appreciated. We 
English, on the contrary, deck life in Quaker 
colours, and wear sober, if not glum faces, to 
correspond with our surroundings. Ou this im- 

S )rtant day, there is life and bustle everywhere. 

own the street out of the country come tlie 
peasant- women driving their heavy-laden, well- 
conditioned donkeys, upon which one or two may 
be. seen mounted and ambling along comfortably 
in the midst of their bales and baskets. 

But on cacli and every day from early morn- 
say four or five o’clock — until bedtime, which is 
early to correspond, a busy life in the street 
beneath one’s windows utters itself continually 
in all sorts of odd musical discordant sounds, 
which jumble themselves together, and make a 
strangely luinuouious whole. Your cars soon 
become accu.siomod to the involuntary concert. 
After a time, ^Une hdh brioche !* is no longer 
startling as it conics betimes round unexpected 
corners. At last, one even takes a pleasure in 
listening to the strange, sing-song, inouotonoiis 
cry as it dies gradually away far down the street. 

Tt seems to blend in so prettily with other voices 
clamouring for notice of other wares ; wdth the 
jingle of liorse^i’ bells ; with the inevitable clatter- 
ing of wooden shoes ; with the higli-pitched shrill 
chatter of sundry citizens go.ssiping at the street 
comer; with the martial sounds of the rappd; 
and with the swcijt full-toned clang of innuiiier- 
ablo deep-moutlicd bell^, chief of the many 
characteristic features t»r Roiion! 

This abimdanco of .soft bell-voices is, as we have 
said, one of the mo.sl striking features of the quaint 
old Norman city. It seems that here their tones 
have an especial mellowness, a rare flavour of the 
antiquity which pcrvade.s everything. All day 
long, from belfry and chapel and convent and 
towTijiig spire, comes the never-ceasing clang of 
melodious tongue.^, meting out the time with their 
gentle admoiiition.s. One thinks there must needs 
I be Bomelliing sweet and deep and pure about lives 
set to the music of those chimes ! ‘ Bella,’ Elia 
asserted to be ‘ the music nighest bordering upon 
heaven.’ Tliorc is a pleasing sadness, a tender 
mclanclioly in the harmony of bells, which yet 
exorcises melancholy, and chases sadness from 
us. 

We have read Bomewhcrc of a good old custom | 
belonging to those nonhem lands, which we have 
to thank for many a strong, tough ingredient in 
our national character. After the harvest^ when 
the fruit.s of the field have been gathered in, and* 
hearts are tender and thankful for ‘garners rich 
and ])lcntcou3 with all manner of store,’ one little i 
sheaf is tithe-wise separated from the rest, and set j 
up on high above the house-portal, that the birds i 
of the air may have their share in the rejoicing, 
and be glad with the gmteful household. 

There ore some who in these busy days have no 
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leisure to glean for themselves a harvest of delight 
for iniiid and eye. To them we dedicate this 
little sheaf, gathered together out of the pleasant 
memories of a suniuier trip. 

MY UNFORTUNATE PATIENT. 

mOM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A LONDON DOCTOB. 

CHAPTER I. 

One brilliant, sunshiny morning in the month 
of June, I chanced to be passing St George’s, 
Hanover Square, that wondrously fashionable 
church, wherein all who arc united in the bonds 
of holy matrimony arc supposed to enjoy a larger 
share of good fortune and happiness than falls 
to tlie lot of those whose vows have been nttered 
within less auspicious inecincts. J was on my 
way to Brooke Street, to visit a i)atipnt; for I 
was a young doctor tlien, just struggling into a 
fair practice, w'itli siiHicicnt prudence to postpone 
selling up a carriage until a little more lirmly 
established ; so I was on foot ; and thougli not 
generally curious, when I perceived a crowd of 
persons clustering round the gat(‘s, I paused for 
an instant to gaze, with the rest, at tlie h.'q>]>y 
pair, who, just as 1 I’cached it, were issuing from 
its gloomy looking j)ortals. The bridegroom 
I rapidly scaniicJ, seeing in him a good-looking 
young fellow of perhaps seven or eight and iwcut y, 
with a stalwart well-knit iigurc, which his closely 
fitting frock-coat show(;d to the greatest advanta-^i*. 
His whole face shone with the most cvitlent pride 
and happiness, as he led his newly inaile wile 
down to the well-appointed carriage wliich 
awaited them. The glistening whifb robe shone 
out in long graceful folds. The gossamer veil 
fell in soft cloud-like pureness, and the glittering 
diamonds iiiiglit liavc been wurlh a king’s ransom, 
for aught I knew. One glance at the ailornings 
was enough ; they were forgot! eii when I beheltl 
the face of the bride— a Face lovelier, 1 thought, 
than any I had ever before seen. She was neitlicr 
tall nor short, neither dark nor fair; but she 
was so beautiful, tliat even in the crowd 1 hcanl 
more than one expression of intense admiration 
as she passed by leaning on lier husband’s arm. A 
slight restiveness on the part of one of the horses 
caused her to pause just as she was about to | 
enter the carriage, and perhaps it w'as due to that j 
circumstance that her Icatiires impressed them- 
Belves so firmly upon iny memory. The delicate 
oval face was slightly pale, and the. perfect lips 
were drawn rather closely together in u scarlet 
curve, as if some cH'ort had been made to retain 
her self-possession during what I should fancy 
most women must iind a somewhat trying ordeal ; 
but the violet dark-fringed eyes ivcre raised with 
wonderful caltnnesn ns she stood for a moincut 
almost, surveying its with tui inquiring expres- 
sion in them, as if marvelling at the curiosity 
of tlie bystanders. 

Certainly, she was fair to look upon ; and as 
they drove olT, I could not help thinking him 
a fortunate man who could call so fair a llower 
his own. They were most probably rich too ; ns 
was evidenced by the dazzling diamonds, by the 
gay company assembled to do tliem honour, and 
the string of handsome carriages. 

I hurried on, wishing them well, and wondering 
at the different lots in life— some so rich, so foee 


from care, so favoured by fortune ; others so poor, 
so worn by sordid anxieties, so* pursued by mis- 
fortune. My meditations were interrupted by 
my arrival in Brooke Street, after which my 
patient for a tinm blotted out the recollection of 
the gay scene and the beautiful face of the .bride. 
Neverlhcdcss, I remembered it again ; and a few 
days afterwards, w’hen my eye caught an annour^c- 
iiKiut ill the Morniivj Post, I read it, fancying, as the 
dale correspoiuled, tlnit it must refer to the very 
wedding I liad seen. IC ran thus: 'At St George’s, 
Hanover S(juarc, on the 10th instant, by the 
Reverend Marty ii Wentworth, Hector of Compton 
Vemey, Northamptonshire, ISIontagu Meredith, 
Esq., of Monk well Abbey, to Clarice, only child 
of the late John Dclacoiir.* . 

Clarice Alcrcditli ! It was a pretty name, I 
thought ; and then half smiling at niy own absur- 
dity in taking such an interest in strangera, I 
llnally, as 1 imagined, dismissed the subject from 
luy mind. 

CHAPTER IT. 

About six months after the foregoing circum- 
stance, I was myself married ; and if my wife 
I couhl not boast of perfect beauty, she was fair 
j enough in my eyes ; and a very happy home she 
! made for me. J\iy prospects were steadily irnprov- 
I iiig ; and my balance was so satisfactory, that we 
felt justified in moving into a more imposing house 
than the one whicli had hitherto been mine. So 
! about two years passed by. I had been more than 
'jisiially uceiipioil one very gloomy day in No- 
i Ycnibcr, wlRiii the densest of London fogs seemed 
' bent upon penetrating even into the comfortable 
■ bright little drawing-room whore my wife and 
j I were scaled, hoping most devoutly that no 
summons might arrive to take me out on such 
an evening ; when suddenly the bell rang. A 
carriage had driven uj) to our door ; and I was 
fold tiiat a lady wished to sec me on particular 
business. I iiu mediately descended to my con- 
sulting-room ; on entering which, I perceived a 
lady seated. She half rose at my entrance, but 
sank back with an air half-languid, half-gracefuL 
Then she raised her veil ; and I could scarcely 
repress an exclamation of surprise when, as she 
turned her face towards me, I recognised, perliaps 
lovelier than ever, the bride I had seen at St 
George’s. She was exquisitely dressed, in the 
richest of black velvets, triuimetl with sable. Her 
delicately gloved hands were resting upon the 
tiniest of Maltese dogs, Avliich nestled down upon 
! the cosily garments with the most perfect air of 
security and comfort. 

‘Mr UaiTcll?* she asked, iii a sweet silvery 
voice, with a half-inquiring smile. 

1 bowed my aflinnativc ; and she continued : 
‘I must introduce myself to you, Doctor Darrell. 
I am Mrs JMcrcdith ; and I have been advised to 
come to you— you attended a distant relative of 
mine— and I aiH an.\ioiis to have your opinion 
upon what is to mo a matter of almost life or 
death.^ 

My professional eyes had meanwhile failed to 
discern any symptoms of illness in the beautiful 
cliangeful face before me. But preseully Mrs 
Mereilith explained that it was not of her own 
hcallli she wished to speak, but of her husband’s. 

‘ Has he been long ill / ’ 1 asked. 

‘^es,* she replied, ‘I think I can almost fix 
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the date ^hen I first became anxious about him. 
Wo have been ^married nearly two years; but it 
was only lately that 1 be^ran to grow uneasy.* 

* And what are the symptoms V I asked. ‘ What 
is supposed to be his complaint ? * 

•Ah,’ said she, ‘tliat is just what we wish to 
discover; and I — oh, doctor!' here she ])assed 
a very fragile pocket-handkerchief slightly over 
her eyes— ‘I dare not say what I think. I 
want iiiin to have the very best advice, every i 

possible care, but' And again she panscil. I 

‘I hope you understand lb at this interview is in 
‘ the sti iciest sense confidential 1 ' | 

I assured her she might rely upon the utmn4 ! 
respect being paid to her conndciicc ; and she 
continued. 

‘He was the best and kindest of Inisbands for 
some time. We were so happy -in fact tliere 
seemed not a shadow — till he got ill. 1 can't ! 
think what brought it on ; but it M‘emcd to ! 
change him totally ; not to his frictids merely, 
but to me, who loved him best. I tried to con- 
ceal it, and I think did for soiiio time; but latterly , 
he has grown much worse — both mentally and | 
physically. I am terribly anxious— aoiiictimes : 
terribly iilniid.’ 

‘ Has liis family physician seen him I ' I asked, 
growing more and more interested in my fair 
visitor. 

‘No,' she replied. ‘You can readily under- 
stand that I shrank from any tiling like publicity, 
as I dreaded what he might say was necessary ; 
and my poor husband has a rooted dislike U 
him. I want you to see him — to come wholly 
unbiased, and if necessary, to have a consultation 
with whoever we may agree would be most likely 
to understand his case.* 

She bad a habit of not finishing her sentences, 
leaving me to infer perhaps more than I ought. 
However, of course 1 could form no medical 
opinion of the case until I had seen the patient, 
though my conclusions from her account pointed 
naturally towards one direction. 

She conversed w’ith me for a short time longer, 
once or twice giving way to considerable emotion ; 
not to be wondered at under such trying circiim- 
fitancfts ; for. I gathered that she had no near 
Tclalions to turn to; nor bad Mr Meredith, except- 
ing a sister, who was married, and with whom Mrs 
Meredith had never been on very cordial terms. 
They were rich — I could see that— and no doubt 
had no lack of fashionable acr|uaintnnccs, but 
perhaps none quite fitted to be a support and 
comfort to the anxious wife. 

She gave me her card, with their town direction 
— Qrosvenor Gardens ; and after promising to ciill 
at an early hour next day, slie rolled off in an 
elegant carriage. 

It was quite a coincidence, after my liavmg been 
80 struck by her on her wedding-day, that she 
should have come to me ; and 1 felt more than a 
usual amount of curiosity and interest with regard 
to my new patient. 1 went to Grosvenor Gardens 
aecorcling to my promise, and was ushered into 
a magnificent drawing-room, furnished with the 
most lavish disregard of expense, and a<lorncd in 
every direction with exquisite flowers. There was 
an almost heavy fragrance in the room ; the tout 
ensemhle was boto brilliant and striking. 

In an inner rootn, separated from the one into 
which hhad been ahown by heavy velvet curtains, 


a gentleman ivas seated. He threw aside his 
newspaper, and informed me, with much courtesy, 
that his cousin would be down directly. He was 
a slightly built, rather dark man of about five or 
six and thirty, with dark and, I thought, rather 
shifty eyes, but good features, and dressed in the 
extreme of fashion. His fingers were decorated 
with some liandsorae rings ; and he wore a dia- 
mond pin in the centre of a somewhat expansive 
neck scarf. 

‘ ^Irs Mercilith is my cousin,' he explained. ‘ It 
was by my advice she applied to yon, Mr Darrell. 
AVc arc seriously uneasy about Mr Meredith, lie 
docs not seem to get better. In fact' — and hero 
the jewelled fingers tapped his own forehead 
sigailicautly— ‘ it is a case of not all there, or I 
am much mistaken.’ 

‘ Let ns hope you are/ I replied ; and at that 
moment the drawing-room door was softly opened, 
and Mrs 3ilercditU herself, dressed in dark blue 
velvet, and looking wonderfully lovely, came in. 
She greeted me with a mixture of cordiality and 
iK-rvousness, and w'ciit through a form of intro- 
duction between * her cousin Mr Henry Stretton, 
and Doctor Darrell after which she immediately 
proposc'fl that I should accompany her up-stairs. 

The bedroom was a spacious one ; but the light 
was m <lim, I could at first just discern a canopied 
bed in the centre of the room, shaded also by 
curtains, and the outline of a figure undcincatti 
the coverings. 

Mrs Meredith approached the bed, and bent 
over il, murmuring, in a low but distinct voice : 
‘Here is Harry’s doctor come to see you. You 
will ^peak to him— w'on’t you, Montagu ?' 

The reply* was inaudible; and she continued: 
‘ J fc won’t hurt you. It is to do you good. Do, 
Montagu ' 

‘ I am afraid it is almost too diirk/ 1 interrupted. 
‘ [f Mr Meredith will allow me, I will Jet a little 
light in ujion us.' 

‘ He dislikes light/ she answered. But I moved 
tlie curtain of the bed slightly, and discerned a 
wasted hand lying listlessly upon the coverlet ; 
and on the great square lace-trimmed pillow his 
liead was to be seen, the lace turned from us. 

‘ I want no doctors,' he uttered in a weary tone. 
‘Leave me in peace. I am dying. Leave me 
alone/ 

Mrs Meredith turned a hopeless look towards 
mo ; but I drew still nearer him, and cheerfully 
assured liiin tliat I did not intend to let him die 
if I could help it. 

A heavy sigh was the only response. But I 
Interpreted it us a sort of permission to do my 
best for liim ; so 1 bud my finger upon his pulse, 
which I fouinl extremely feeble. The next point 
to wliicli I directed my attention were his eyes. 
I asked him to look at me ; and immediately he 
turned them slowly with a strange expression that 
startled me. But I iouiid the pupils of natural 
size. The sounds and action of the heart, which 
I next examined, were normal. He was very 
thin, and evidently in a state of unnatural 
depression. 

‘ How is your appetite, Mr Meredith ?' I asked. 

‘Very indifferent/ replied his wife promptly; 
‘ in fact, sometimes he won't cat at all/ 

I made some other general inquiries with regard 
to his health ; all of which Mrs Meredith answered| 
the patient himself remaining perfectly silent. 
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‘I will {'ivo Mr Meredith some medicine/ I 
said at last. ‘My idea, however, is that perfect 
cliATiji'c and a little clieerl’iil society would do more 
for him than anything else/ As I spoke, I looked 
towards the sick man, and observed that tluj 
averted eyes were now filled with tears. I felt 
intensely sorry for him. 

‘lie iiates society/ said his wife. ‘I wiah he 
liked it/ 

‘ We must hope he will like it by-and-by, when 
he gets stronger. — T will do iny best fur you, Mr 
Meredith/ I concluded as I look iny leave ; ‘ but 
you must help yourscdl' too. Yow must cheer up 
— that’s the great thing.* 

1 gently took liis hand ; but tbere was no 
responsive movement, only another weary sigh. 

‘ It is tciTil)Ic/ said ^Irs Meredith, when wii had 
returned to the drawing-room, now vacated b}” Mr 
Stretton. ‘ This is one of bis gloomy days ; be 
won’t say a word. Hut it is less dreadful than bis 
violent ones. What do you think of him, Doctor 
Darrell V 

‘It is impossildc to form an opinion until 1 
have seen more of him/ I replied. 

‘ I fear it is liis mind/ said she ; ‘ tliat is my 
terrible dread. Death is nothing to that.* 

‘lias bo any anxieties, .Mrs tiered ith /* I asked. 
‘Do you know of any special trouble w’liich miglil 
account for this depression I * 

‘O in) ; none/ she answered readily, just the 
faintest tinge of colour rising on her lair clieek 
— ‘none whatever.* 

‘This medicine which I think of giving to him 
is merely a soothing, safe kind of sedative. I shall 
know in a day or two heller what course to follow, 
in the meantime, 1 siioiild advise ^ou to make 
the room more clu'erful. Draw up the blinds ; 
talk to him, and nmleavoiir to interest him in 
the papers, oi anything.— l*i ay toll me, is there 
any insanity in his family /* 

81ie hesitated, pauscil, and then, in great agita- 
tion, admitted that there was. 

This, of course, made me feel the case was a 
very responsible one, and I resolved to study it 
most carefully. T gave the strictest orders as to 
his diet, lie might have stimulants, if he fancied 
them— ill moderation. She said he was extremely 
temperate. And above all, I enjoined her not to 
leave him alone. Of course he had a valet; or 
one of tlic footmen could be in waiting, if she 
herself were compclloil to absent herself. She 
agreed to all that ; and 1 promised to see him the 
next day. 

CHAPTER iir. 

I thought a great deal about my new patient. 
A vague suspicion kept floating through my mind 
that there was some mystery about his illness, 
of a kind which I must discover if I wanted to 
save his life. Her introduction of me as ‘ Harry’s 
doctor’ had evidently created an unfavourable 
impression on the invalid. Could Harry and 
Mr Strettou be one and the same personage? 
Doubtless so. Striving hard to dismiss a growing 
feeling of distrust in the beautiful Mrs jllcredith, 
I paid several visits, without, I must say, getting 
much beyond where I had been the first day. 

He was very ill ; but there seemed no actual 
disease — mere prostration. The remedies 1 ordered 
had no visible cftect— which surprised me, as I had 
latterly prescribed a somewhat powerful drug. 


Mrs Meredith was ajfparently always ih close 
attendance upon liim ; and during my visits, she 
invariably remained present, thereby, as I felt 
certain, excrcisiim a silent control over her hus- 
band. I resolved to pay an evening visit without 
notice; and as the case demanded attention,.! felt 
no comjmnctions in driving up to Grosvenor 
Cardens ab^nit (ught o’clock at night. • 

Mrs Meredith was out ; she had gone to the 
theatre with Mr Strelton. There was an evident 
unwillingness on the part of the butler to allow 
me to sec Mr iMcredilh ; but 1 took not the smallest 
notice, and walked (piictly up-stairs. To my 
astonishment, I heaul the sounds of very un- 
musical laughter i-«suing from the dressing-room 
which coinmuiiicatcd with the bedroom ; but my 
patient’s room was in total darkness. The fire 
was out, and I bad to grope my way to the dress- 
ing-room ; and pushing open the door, beheld two 
most forbidding-looking men regaling themselves 
with supper, and siimlrics consisting of the con- 
tents of several snsj)icious-looking bottles. 

‘ Who arc you i* 1 asked, • 

‘ Who arc you V echoed one of them, evidently 
more than slightly elevated. 

‘lam Mr Meredith’s doctor/ I repited sternly, 
‘and i shall know the meaning of this. What 
arc you doing here ? ’ 

‘ Wli}'/ he replied, in an insolent half-tipsy tone, 
‘we are a-lookiii’ after the gent in that ’ere apart- 
ment— wrong here, you kiiuw’ — tapping his head 
— ‘wery wiolciit at times- -takes doc and mo all 
pur time to sort him.’ 

‘ Have yoh been often here ? ’ I asked. 

‘Kvfiy night as wo are asked— ain’t we, Joe? 
And wc does do it pleasant. Dady and gemman 
out — at tlui theatres, and li 02 )perers, ami all that 
sort — plenty meat, plenly grog, good lire — no dis- 
turbance— go away morning, come back night 
again- and so on ctcetercr. What lias you got 
to say again it ?’ 

I was utterly shocked by flic speech and con- 
duct of the men, but thought it wise to make no 
disturbance at that moment, and only asked for 
a light. 

It was no wonder that my medicines failed to 
soothe the poor fellow, if this was his usual fate. 
1 found him cold and trembling ; and upon my 
speaking kindly to liiiu, he burst into a Hood of 
hysterical tears, ‘ Vou mean well by me, don’t 
you r he nervously iiuiuived. 

‘ Of course I do/ I answered, patting him, as I 
might have soothed and patted an infant, 

‘ Then get me away from here,’ said he. ‘ They 
are killing me. Tliey say 1 ’ni mad, doctor ; but 
1 am as sane as you are, only weak— oh, so 
weak !’ 

‘ I will do all I can for you/ I answered. ‘But 
your wdfe would not injure you f ’ 

‘ Ah/ lie cried in an agonised tone, ‘my wife !’ 

‘ 1 will speak to her to-morrow/ I said, ‘ and we 
will arrai\ge some change for you. Du not bo 
nervous. You are safe — ^iierfcctly safe.’ 

‘ They are killing me,’ he still repeated—* kill- 
ing me.’ 

But for Hie shock I liad gut on discovering 
the hands into which his wife confided liim, I 
should have almost been inclined to think, from 
the steady monotone he kept up, that his mind 
mfs atfucted. Under the circumsUinccs, such cus- 
todians would have made any one feci ^iiecr, to 
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say the least of it; and in llic state of extreme 
weakness in whirdi he was. T could imagine nothing 
was too frightful for him to conjure up. He was 
reduced to the leeblencss of an infant. 

I could not leave him to the half-intoxicated 
men ; so I sent for the housekeeper, and told her I 
would consider her responsible for Mr Meredith's 
Bafety. I was ceiiain Mrs ^lercdith would make 
other arrangements, when she heard what I had to 
say. Meanwhile, I desired the fire to he relighted, 
and ordered some nourishment to be iminediatoly 
given to the invalid ; and extracted a promise IVom 
the woman, who seemed to he inistwortliy, not 
to leave Mr Meredith, at all events until his wife 
returned. 

* I will, sir,* she promised ; ‘ but I know it ’s 
just as much as my place is worth. Mr Stretton’s 
orders are that none of us comes near these 
rooms.* 

‘ And my orders arc that you remain in them.* 
I felt she was friendly to her master ; and I saw he 
looked relieved when I briclly iletailcd the arrange- 
ments I ‘had made, especially that I liad ordered 
the two men down-stairs, and that they were not 
to come up again that night. 

Just as 1 was preparing to leave, I saw he i 
wanted to say something to me. I approached 
the bed ; and the thin hands clutched at my coal, 
dragging me down closely to his fiicc. ‘ Write to 
my sister,* he whispered. * They arc killing me by 
inches.* 

* Wliere is she ? Who is she V 1 asked. 

* Where docs she live ?* 

‘Mrs Royston,* he whisiicrcd, ‘Manor End, 
Surrey. Send for her.* 

‘ I will,* I said ; ‘ rest assured, I will ;* and then 
he sank back like a weary, hut satisfied child. 

The light of the ga^ which fell now fully upon 
him, showed me liis coiintcnanoc better than 1 
had before seen it. lie was niishaven, which gave 
him a grisly look; iLe cheeks were pale and 
sunken, and the eyes had great hollow circles. He 
was rapidly growing worse ; and what was more, 
I had suddenly formed the suspicion that he was 
the victim of some kind of slow and subtle 
poisoning. 

I decided .on requesting Mrs ]\[orcdith to let 
me have a consultation with one of the first 
London physiciuiis on the following day, and also 
to insist upon her allowing me to engage a nurse 
for him, in Avhose kindness and trustworthiness 
I could place implicit confidence. I would not 
mince matters w'itli her ; I would do my duty to 
my patient. In the meantime, 1 wrote to his 
siBter, as he desired. 

WHAT IS A MOLECULE? 
Modern science declares that every .substance 
consists of an aggregation of extremely sinall 
particles, which are called molecules. Thu.s, 
If we conceive a drop of water mafpiificd to 
the size of the earth, each molecule being 
magnified to the same' extent, it would exhibit 
a structure about as coarse-grained as shot; 
and these particles represcut real masses of 
matter, which, however, are incapable of further 
subdivision oousisteBtly with their existence as 
matter. A lump of sugar crushed to the finest 
powder, xetoitis its qualities ; dissolved in water, 


the mass is divided into its molecules, which are 
still particles of sugar, though they are far too 
small to be seen by the highest powers of the 
microscope. The physical subdivision of every 
body is limited by the dimensions of its molecules ; 
but the chemist can carry the process farther. 
He ‘decomposes,* or breaks up these molecules 
into ‘atoms ;* but the parts thus obtained have no 
longer the qualities of the original substance. 
Hence the molecule may he considered as the 
smallest particle of a substance in which its 
qualities inhere ; and every molecule though 
physically iudivisihlc, can be broken up chemically 
into atoms, which arc themselves the molecules 
of other and clcmenlary bodies. 

No one bias ever seen or handled a single 
molecule, and molecular science therefore deals 
with things invisible, and imperceptible by our 
souses. We cannot mtignify a drop of water 
sufliriontly to sec its structure ; and the theory 
that matter is built up of molecules depends, like 
the jdiilosophy of every science, on its competence 
to cxiilaiii obseiwed facts. These are of two kinds 
— ^namely, idiysical and chemical. A physical 
change in the condition of a body is illustrated by 
dissolving a liinij) of sugar in water. The sugar 
disappears, but remains present in the water, from 
which it may be recovered by evaporation. But 
if wc burn the lump, we effect a chemical change 
ill its ooudilion. The sugar again disappears, and 
in its [dace we get two other substances— namely, 
carbon and water. 

Similarly, water is converted by boiling into 
the invisible vapour, steam ; hut the change in its 
condition is physical only, for the steam condenses 
to water on being cooled. If, however, we pass 
j water through a red-hot iron’ tube, it disappears, 

I and is replaced by the two gases, oxygen and 
1 liydrogcn. In the latter case, tlie liquid suffers a 
chemical change, or as wc say, is ‘decomposed* 
into its constituent elements. Those changes, 
therefore, which bodies undergo without alteration 
of substance are called [iliysical ; while those which 
arc accompanied by alteration of substance are 
; called chemical. 

Turning our attcnlion first to tho physical side 
of the (jncstioii, let us inquire how far some of 
the fundamental laws of science are illustrated by 
the molecular hypothesis. Among the most im- 
portant of these is the kw of Boyle, which declares 
that the pressure of gases is proportional to their 
density. The theory under review is based at 
present on the plienoinena of gases, and considers 
tJiese as aggregations of molecules in constant 
motion. Their movements arc supposed to take 
place in straight lines, the molecules hurrying to 
and fro across the containing vessel, striking its 
sides, or coming into contact with their neigh- 
bours, and rebounding after every collision, like a 
swunn of bees in a hive flying liithcr and thither 
in all directions. 

I We know that air, or any gas, confined in a 
I vessel, presses against its sides, and against the 
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surface of any body placed within it. This 
pressure is due to the impact of the flyinjj mole- 
^ culea ; and the constant succcsKsion of tlieir strokes 
* is, according to this theory, the sole cause of what 
is called the pressure of air and other gases. As 
each inolrculc strikes the side of the vessel the 
same number of times, and with an impulse of the 
same magnitude, the pressure in a vessel of given 
size must be proportionate to the number of 
molecules — that is, to the quantity of gas in it ; 
and this is a complete explanation of Hoyle’s law. 
Let us next sui)pose that the velocity of the 
molecules is increased. Tlien each molecule will 
strike the side of the containing vessel not only 
more times per second, hut with greater force. 
Now, an increase in the velocity of tlio molecules 
corresponds in theory to a rise of temperature ; 
and in this way wc can explain the increase of 
pressure, «ind the proportions of such increase 
which result from heating a gas. Similarly, 
Charles’s important, law, that the volume of a 
given mass of gas under a constant pressure varies 
directly as its temperature, follows obviously Jroni 
the hypothesis. 

Priestley w£is the rir.st to remark that gases dif- 
fuse through eacdi other. This fact is familiarly 
illustrated l)y the ])assagc of odorous gases through 
the atmosphere. If a bottle of ether is opened in 
a room, its vapour dill'iises through the air, and 
its presence is soon recognised by the sense of 
smell. In this case*, the ether iiioiociiles may be 
figured as issuing from the bottle with great 
velocity ; and if their course were not interrupted 
by striking against the molecules of the air, the 
room would be instantaneously ])ornicaled by their 
odour. Hut the molecular i)article.s««f both air 
and ether arc so inconceivably nuiiierous, that 
they caiiind avoid sli-ikiiig one another frequently 
in their lliglit. Every time a collision occurs ^ 
between two inolecules, the i)atli3 of both are | 
changed ; and the course of each is so continually 
altered, that it is a long time in making any great 
I>rogrcss Iroui the point at which it .set out, not- 
withstanding its great velocity. 

Wc must next inquire how these velocities are 
measured, and what is their amount. We have 
seen that the pressure exerted by a gas is due to 
what may ho appropriately called the molecular 
bombardment of the walls of its containing vessel ; 
and knowing tliis pressure, we can calculate the 
velocity of tlic projectiles, if w’c can ascertain their 
weight ; just as wa can estimate the speed of a 
bullet when its v/eight and mechanical ctlect are 
known. Now, a cubic centimetre of hydrogen at 
a pressure of one atmosphere weighs about one- 
thousandth part of a gramme ; we have therefore 
to find at what rate this mass must move —whether 
altogether or in separate molecules makes no dif- 
ference — to produce this pressure on the sides of 
a cubic centimetre. The result gives six thousand 
feet per second os the velocity of the molecule of 
hydrogen ; while in other gases the speed is niiich 
less. 

The question of molecular weights brings us 
face to face with the chemical aspect of the hypo- 
thesis ; and we have now to examine the support 
which is given to it by chemical x>henonicna, and 
show how wonderfully these are correlated with 
the physical proofs. Bearing in mind the dis- 
tinction between. physical and chemical changes, 
we know that we can make a mixture of finely 
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divided sulphur and ir<m, for example, in any 
proportion. Hnt these bodies wh|pn heated com- 
bine chemically to form a new suUstance called 
.sulphide of ireii ; and the two classes of protliicts 
exhibit great diffidences, which are indicated by 
a most remarkable characteri.stic. ChcmicaL com- 
bination, unlike mechanical mixture, always takes 
place in ccilain definite proportions. Thus fift^j’-- 
six grains of iron combine with exactly thirty-two 
grains of sulphur ; and if there is any excess of 
either siibstiuicc, it refiiains uncombined. This 
nrincijde Ls known as Hie law of definite com- 
bining proportion.'^, and tlie Atomic Theory, which, 
in one shape or another is as old as philosophy, 
was first apjilied to its explanation by the English 
chemist Dalton in 1^07. lie suggested that the 
nltiniate particlo.«* of matter, or atoms between j 
which union is assiimeil to take place, liave a 
definite weight ; in other woitD, that they are 
distinct masses of matter. In the conibiiiatioii of 
the two elements in querition, tlieicforc, an atom 
of iron uni I O'? with an atom of .sulphur to form a 
molecule of sulphide of iron ; and the unmu takes 
plac(‘. in the proportion by weight of liity-six to 
Ihirty-tuo, simi>ly because tliesc miiiiber.s repre.scnt 
the relative weights of tlie two sortff of atoms. 
Now, Dal Lou iiuiy be wrong, and there may be 
no such thing.s as atoms ; but every science po-stu- 
lales fuudamoiital iirinciplc.'*, of which the only 
jiroof that can be offered i'^ a certain liannony 
with ob.^erved facts ; and the eh»uni.st a'5.siiinc3 the 
reality of atoms and molecules becau-iO they enable 
Ijim to explain what would otherwise be a chaos 
of unrelated^facts. 'J'hc combining jiroportions of 
Hubslances, tbcii, indicate their relative molecular 
weights ; and biMring this in luiinl, we miht turn 
again for a moment to the idiysical side of the 
question, to inquire whctlier, and in wJiat way, 

, the physicist can determine the weight of a 
! molecule. 

I Water, alcohol, and ether expand when heated, j 
like other forms of matter, but they do so very 
unequally. Tlieir vapours on the other baud are 
ex])antled by beat at exactly the same rale under 
like conditions. The theory supposes tlmt the 
molecules which are close together in the liquids 
become widely separated when these are converted 
into vapours ; and the action of the particles on 
each other becomes less and le.^s as they are driven j 
farther apart by heal, until at last it is inapprcci- 1 
ated. AVlien the molecules of the vapours in quca- . 
lion arc thus freed from other inlluences, it is 
found that In.'ut acts in an exactly similar manner 
upon each of them ; and this is found to be true 
uf all gaseous bodies. The obvious explanation in i 
the case before us is, that there are the same num- ; 
her of particles within a given space in the vapours 
of all three liquids. This U the law of Avogadro, ■ 
wdiich is formulated as follows: ‘Equal volumes ; 
of all substances when in the form of gas, contain 
the same number of molecules ; * and wc shall see i 
how simply^ this conception is applied for the pur- I 
pose of determining the molecular weights of all • 
todies which are capable of being vaporised. It I 
will be understood that we are still <haliiig, as in I 
the case of chemical combination, with relative I 
weights only. AVe have no mean.*? of ascertaining ! 
the absolute weight of a molecule of any sub- ; 
stance ; but we can state with i>crfect accuracy I 
W'hat Telation iliese weights bi'ar to one another. • 
For this purpose, the molecule of hydrogen, which i 

-- r 
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is the lightest body known to science, has been which would raise eight tons to the height of one 
selected as the >?nit. Calling the weight of a litre hundred feet. Such is the energy witli which the 
of hydrogen one, we lind by the balance that molecules of bodies grasp each other ; such is the 
a litre of oxygen weighs sixteen 5 and ns, by Avo- strength of the solder which binds tho universe 
gadro’s law, both litres contain the same number together. 

of molecules, the molecule of oxygen is sixteen 

times heavier than that of hydrogen. The iuol«> qDDS AND ENDS ABOUT SONNETS, 
cular weight ot any substance, therefore, which 

can be brought into the gaseous condition, is found The sonnet— which as a rule, consists of fourteen 
by simply cleterinining experiment ally the specific Hues of verse— is a form which is more popular 
gravity of its vapour relatitrely to hydrogen. among poets themselves than among the majo- 

In this way the physicist ascertains the molecular readers. The difficulties of sonnet 

Uftiijhls of all easily vaj.onsahle bo.hc., and these eonstmetion are so obvious, that they seem to 
arc tound to he in uniform ami exact agreement , „ i wi 

with those which the chemist deduces from the challenge the poet to grapple with them ; and the 
law of combining proportions. The molecular ■ ^ complete triumph is so easily recog- 

hypothesis is thus brought to a crucial test ; and nisable, that he can seldom resist the temptation 
two entirely independent lines of irifiuiry agree in to take up the gage. Tt is only in rare cases, 
giving it support of such a character as compel.^ however, that a decisive victory is won ; some- 
conviction. Tho law of gravitation and the times the struggle ends in ignominious defeat; 
undulatory theory of light do not command more ^,ftenc^ perhaps in what may be described as a 

co^nt circuiiistantial evidciu;e than (bk drawn-bnttb ; frcpcntly in a partial and etini- 

We have now biielly reviewed tho lu'lda from , ^ , , , , 

Vfbicb tbo certain dati\ of molecular science are occasionally some 

gathered. We have weighed the molecules of j splendid conrpie.^L. Ihis being so, 

gases, andf measured their velocity with a high | greater number of sonnets must be, to say the 
degree of precision. Hut there arc other points, i least, productions of second-rate excellence ; and 
such os the relative size of tlie molecules of various as a second-rate sonnet has no legitimate reason 
substances, and the imniber of their collisions per of being, the iiuliHerence of the general reader is 
second, about which something is known, though altogether inexcusable. Still, sonnets occupy 

not accurately. i i i. v i r so large a space in live poetical literature of Eng- 

With regaid to the absolute diameter of a , ^ ^ “ 

molecule and their number m a given space, every- , .... , • ^ i 

■thing at present is only probable conji oture. Stift, ^‘“1 measure ot interest in lliem ; and 

it may be interesting to state the views which are there arc a number ol stray iacis relating to these 
held on these questions by such investigators as cameos of vjrse which will hardly be altogetlicr 
Sir William Thompson and the late Professor devoid of attractiveness to any student of litera- 
Clerk-Maxwell; but we give the.so without attempt- ture, though they will of course be mo.st attractive 
ing to indicate the character of the speculations to those who really find it pleasant to wamler 


on which their conclu.siona rest. 

Summing up then both the known and unknown, 


through ‘ the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.* 

Every oim know.? that the sonnet was originally 


we may say that the molecular weiglils and vclo- an exotic form imported from Italy into England 
cities of many substances are accurately known, early in the sixteenth^ century by Sir Thomas 
It is also conjedund that collisions take jilace Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey. Petrarch, the most 
among the molecules of hydrogen at the rate of distinguishetl Italian ponneteer, had by his practice 
seventeen million-mill ion-million per second ; and conferred a recognised authority upon certain laws 
in oxygen they arc less than half that number, of sonnet construction ; and the Petrarchan model 
The diamcier of the hydrogen molecule may be was for a few years faith 1‘ully copied by his two 
such that two million of them in a row would English admirers and imitators. After a time, 
measure a millimetre. Lastly, it is conjectured that however, tlie Earl of Surrey seems to have come 
a million-inillion-million-miilion hydrogen mole- to the conclusion tliat the law of Petrarch, which 
cules would weigh about four grammes ; whil'' ordained that the first eight lines of the sonnet 
nineteen million-million-niillLon would be cm.- should liav e but two rhymes, was decidedly dilti- 
tained in a cubic centimetre. Figures like these cult to obey, at anyrate in England ; so ho 
convey no meaning to the mind, and they arc became a law uuto himself, and began to write 
introduced here only to show the character and sonnets consisting of three quatrains, each having 
present state of the research. ^ two rhymes of its own, and a concluding couplet, 

A few concluding words must indicate the which made up the requisite fourteen lines. Of 
tremendous energy residing in the forces by which course this change almost destroyed the peculiar 
the molecules of matter are bound together. The character of tlie sonnet ; but nevertheless what 
molecules of water, for example, cannot be separated may be called tho ‘Surrey variety’ of the new 
ftom each other without changing the, liquid into flower of poesy became decidedly popular — so 
a gas, or in other word^ converting the water into popular, that when Shakspeare came to write hia 
steam ; and this can only be accomplished by heat, immortal series of sonnets, he instinctively fol- 
The foivcei required is enormous ; but since the lowed tlie lead of his lordly predecessor. 

. detenninc^ipn^'by Joule, of the mechanical cquiva- The Earl of Surrey was, however, by no means 
lent of heatk wa are able not only to measure the only early English experimenter in sonnet 
this forc^ but also to express it in terms of our craft. Spenser was even bolder than he ; for 
mechmiical standard. * It has been found that in while the former simply increased the number of 
or^r to pull iMrt the molecules of one pound of rhymes, the latter poet conceived the brilliant idea 
water, it is neoWMiy to exert a mechanical power of doing away with them altogether, and produced 
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a few sonnets in blank verse. He tlien contented 
liiiiisclf for a time with the Surrey model; but 
he evidently had an ambition to invent a form of 
his own, a feat which he at lust performed, though 
he can hardly be congratulatefl upon it, as the 
Spenserian sonnet has the double disadvantage of 
being less simple than Surrey’s, and less artistic 
than Petrarch’s. A few poets— among wliom may 
be mentioned the Eev. Jt. S. Hawker, the cele- 
brated Vicar of Morwenstow— liavc made the last 
line of the sonnet an Alexandrine ; that is, a 
line of six instead of five iambic feet, or twelve 
instead of ten syllables. Hurry Cornwall wrote 
a sonnet with fifteen lines, ami his example was 
followed by Sydney Dobell, a jioet who was 
rather fond of iloutiiig the ordinary traditions of 
poetry ; though in this case the apparent deliance 
of sonnet law may have been the result of care- 
lessness rather than of deliberate inlentioii. 

In a series of V(u*y beautiful sonnets, addressed 
tolas Mother, by .luiiaii Pane, a young patrician 
])0Ct, whoso biography wms writleii by bis friend 
Lord Lytton, there aj^pcars a sonnet with a line 
too few, instead of a line too many. We give 
the sonnet here, not merely because of its tender- 
ness and beauty, but because it seems clear that, 
as originally written, it must liavo had the usual 
number of lines, tlunigh now the tenth line, which 
Bhould I'hyine with * again,’ is aiiiissiug. 

WJicii the vast heaven is rent by ominous clouds, 
Tliat lower their glooinfid faces to tJie c’artli ; 

When all things sweet and fair arc cloaked in 
shrouds, 

And dire calamity and care have birth ; 

When furious tempests stri]) the woodland .t'reen, 
And from hare bonghs the hapless songsters sing ; 
When Winter stalks, a spectre, on the scene, 

And hrofithoa a blight on every living thing; 

There, wdien the spirit of man, by sickiie.^s trii*d, 
Half fears, liaif hopes, that Death ho at his side, 
</nt leaps the siiii, and gives him life again, 

O Mother, 1 clasped Death ; hut seeing tliy face, 
Leapt Ironi liis dark arms to thy dear embrace. 

There is a well-known sonnet ol' Keats’s wdiich 
is imperfect in the same way, but not to the saim* 
extent, only half a liiici being wanting. It is uiio 
of the two addressed to Haydou : 

Great a])irita now on earth are sojonrniug ; 

He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 

Who on Helvellyn’s suininit, w'ido aw«akc. 

Catches his f^-eshness from Archangers wing : 

ITc of the rose, tiio violet, the spring, 

The social smile, the ehaiii for Precdom’s sake : 

And lo ! whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than llaphaors whispering. 

And other spirits there arc standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to conic ; 

These, tliesc, will give tlie world another heart 
And other pulses. Hoar ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings ? — 

Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb. 

One or two poets, and writera of prose, have 
distinguished themselves as sonneteers by a solitary 
effort. Among the former is Gray, whose sonnet 
on the death of his friend West, though not with- 
out beauty, would probably have been forgotten 
by all but literary students, had Wordsworth not 
kept its memory green by a savage attack, in one 
of nis nrefaces, on what he considered the frigid 
artificiality of its language. Blanco White wrote 
two sonnets ; one of which has been entirely for- 


gotten by cver}'body, while the other has been 
vividly remembered and enthusiastically honoured 
by all lovers of high poetry. Every one knows 
this sonnet on Nijlit and JJtMth, whicli Coleridge 
spoke of a.s * the finest and most grandly conceived 
sonnet in the language ; ’ but every one does not 
know that there is an earlier version than th'e one 
with which general readers are familiar. Here^i.s 
the text of tJie ordinary version : 

Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
'J’liee from rep(»i*t divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

'JMiis glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew. 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting llame, 
He.spcriis with the lio.st of heaven came, 

And lo ! Creation widened in man’s view. 

WJio could liave thought such darkness lay 
conce.aled j 

Within thy beams, 0 Sun ! or who could find, j 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed. 

That to such countless orUs thou inad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then slinn Death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, -wherefore not Life ? 

The earlier vcr.«ion is published in the notes to 
]\[r David M. Main’s Treasury of En'iish Sonnets 
-‘-one of our most delightful and scholarly antho- 
logies — from a manuscript in the possession of 
tlie llcv. E. r. Graves of Dublin, transcribed from 
an autograph copy. In both forms the sonnet is 
a iiuignilicent compo.sition ; but of the two — with 
the exception perhaps of the change in the eighth 
lino of ‘on his view’ to ‘in iiuiu’s view’ — the 
X’crsion wiUi which the public has long been 
familiar must be pronounced superior to its pre- 
decessor. 

Other well-known sonnets have undergone in 
greater or loss degree similar transformation. In 
that noble mldrcss of Milton to Cyriack Skinner 
occur the well-known lines : 

V».-t I argue not 

Against TTcavrn’.s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Eight onward. 

It appears that Milton originally wrote ‘steer 
ujdiillward ;’ but, as one of the authors of Guesses 
at Truth remarks, * steering uphillward being a 
kind of i)ilotage wliich lie alone practised, or 
which, at all events, is only practicable where the 
clogs of tliis material -worlil are not dragging us 
dowTi, he altered it into rigid onicard.^ 

One of the mo.st notable of that series of son- 
nets which Wordsworth ‘dedicated to Liberty’ 
is addressed lo the Hayliaii patriot Toussaiiit 
L’Ouverluro. In editions of Wordsworth’s poems 
published prior to LS27, it stood thus : 

Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men ; 

Whether the rural iiiilk-niaid by her cow 
Sing in thy hearing, or thou licst now 
Alone in some deep dungeon’s earless don ; 

O miserable chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt then find patience ? Yet die not ; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
liive, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Bowers that will work for thee; air, earth, and 
skies ; 

There ’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agoiiiesi ^ 

And love^ and man’s uncon9,uerable mmd* 
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The second, third, and fourtli lines were then 
altered, and bc\;fimc : 

Whether the all-ehroriii" sun be Iron to shed 
His beams around tliee, or thou rest thy head 
Pillowed ill some darlv diintjeon’s noisome den. 

This readiii", however, sacrilices the perfection of 
the Petrarcruin form ; and perhaps for this reason 
another and a ftnal change ivits mailc, and now the 
lines run : 

Whether the whistling rutitic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thj^ head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon^s earless den. 

In this, as in White’s and Iklilton’s sonnets, the 
latest version is on the whole the most satisfying ; 
and though these touchings and retouchings may 
dispel pleasant but fanciful notions of poetic 
inspiration, there is an interest in watching the 
stages through which dear and familiar works 
of art have passed on their way to that ultimate 
perfection which is so precious and admirable. 

Then, too, there are a number of interesting 
odds and ends connected with sonnets which defy 
classification. Wordsworth once informed Crabb 
Robinson that there were to be found in raratUse 
Lost fourteen lines of blank veiv-o in which the 
completeness and unity of the thought were so 
marked as to constitute them an unrliymed sonnet. 
Unfortunately, Wordsworth did not say even in 
what Book they appear. Some readers will 
remember that Wort Is worth, in speaking of his 
sonnets on ‘Personal Talk,’ said that a line in one 
of Ihcni had nearly cost him the rrioiulship of his 
neighbour and admirer liliss Fenwick: Tliis line 
has not been identified by any of \\"or(ls worth’s 
editors, and indeed it does not readily strike even 
the seeking eye j but it is just possible lliat it is the 
liuc in the first of the four sonnets which reads : 
Sons, mothers, maidens wUhermtj on the stalk ; 

the italicised words describing elderly maidenhood 
in a manner which Ave may suppose Aliss Fenwick 
resented as personally uncomplimentary. 

• Literary compositions may be said, as a rule, to 
treat of someihinrj ; but the following is an excep- 
tion to the rule, for its deliberate object is to treat 
of nothing. Nothing is its theme, and Nothing is 
its title. 

Mysterious Nothing ! how shall I define 
Thy shapeless, basdeas, placeless emptiness ? 

Nor form, nor colour, sound, nor size is thinn, 

Nor words nor fingers can thy voico express ; 

But though wo cannot thee to aught compare^ 

A thousand things to thee may likened bo, 

And though thou art with nobody nowhere, 

Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee. 

How many books thy history contain ; 

How many heads thy mighty plans pursue ; 

*\^at labouring hanils thy portion only gain ; 

What busy-bo(uca thy doings only do ! 

To thee, tiie great, tlie proud, the giddy bend, 
And— like my sonnet— all in nothing end. 

There ia a little lock of rliythm in the twelfth 
line of this sonnet ; but on the whole it must be 
considered, an exceedingly clever trifle— happy in 
conception and- adequate in execution— the form 
of the sonnet tJie force of an epigram. Still, 
ingenious Istt it is,^ in mere ingenuity it has to yield 
the psdm to a stUl more remarkable tour ^ force 
which is to be :fi»ind.‘ among the poems of&gar 
Allan Poe.. It. is a sonnet which is at the same 


time an acrostic ; but the acrostic is most deftly 
concealed from all who arc uiiac(piaintcd Avitli the 
mystery of its construction, the name to which it 
is devoted being spelt not by the initial letters of 
each line, but by the first letter of line one, the 
second letter of line two, the third letter of line 
three, and so on through the whole fourteen. And 
with this curiosity avc conclude our odds and ends 
of sonnets. 

‘ Seldom avc find,* says Solomon Don Dunce, 

* Half an idea in the profouudost sonnet. 

Through all the flimsy things wc see at once 
As easily as throiigli a Naples Ijoiiiiet — 

Trash of all trasli !— how can a lady don it ? 

Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stutl— 
Owl-dowmy nonsense that the faintest pull* 

Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con it.’ 

And veritably Sol. is right enough 
The general tuckermanitios arc arrant 
Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparcut — 

But this is, now— you may dopend upon it — 

Stable, opaque, immortal— all by dint 
Of the dear names that lie conceiilcd Avithin ’t. 

INSECT LIFE IN BU EMAIL 

Pertiaps in no part of the British possessions is 
insect life so vigorous as in Burnuui, and more 
particularly in tho montlis of May and October, 
Avlicii the change of the monsoons takes place. 
Tho rains eoiniuence usually about the 15th of 
May, and an; usliercd in with storms of thunder 
and lightning. The first shoAvers seem to awaken 
myriads of all kinds of Hying insects, mosquitoes 
being the most troiiblesoiue both to man and 
beof^t ; whilst Hying ants are not far behind. 
Against attiicks of the former, with vigorous 
punkah-pulling and placing a newspaper on the 
caiie-bottomed chairs, which are almost universally 
used, for the sake of coolness, the old stager can 
get through his dinner in coinfoj’t, and forget his 
cares afterwards in a long arm-chair amid the 
grateful fumes of a so-called ‘Burmah* cheroot. 
But the Hying ants, Avliicli only ciuergo from tho 
ground at certain periods, on pi;rhaps twenty to 
thirty nights of the wliole tlirce hundred and 
sixty- five, carry all before them. They do not 
bite, like the mosquito ; but coming in battalions, 
the only resource for the besieged is turning out the 
lights, or an ignominious flight into darkness until 
the plague has passed. It seldom lasts more than an 
hour or two ; but in a minute or two, if tho lights 
are not j)ut out, these Hying pests will have found 
their Avay into the soup, or have covered the joint 
or cutlet, or be droAvnmg tbcinselves in the glass 
of beer of the new-comer — for few Anglo-Burmans 
noAv drink that old-fashioned but livoi-dcranging 
beverage which used to be so universally consumed 
in years gone by, but which is uow replaced by 
the lighter wines of France or Germany. 

I have seen a well-lighted ballroom invaded by 
these flying ants in Moulmein, effectually putting 
a stop to dancing, as the low dresses of tho ladies 
made it impossible for them to remain in such 
close proximity to the lights^ round each one of 
which literally thousands of these insects swarmed, 
covering with their wings and bodies any one who 
vcntiired near. The usual resource of darkening 
the room proved effectual ; and in about an hour’s 
time the ants had done their worst, had had their 
fling, and all that remained were swept up from 
tho floor, filling several good-sized baskets. 
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THE USE OF 

The Burmese — to whom little comes amiss in 
the eating line— fry the flying ants in oil, and 
pronounce them of excellent flavour. I have met 
with but one Englishman Avho is of the same 
opinion, and he relishes a Burnian ant curry quite 
as highly as a gourmand at home does a peculiarly 
fine Stilton cheese. After all, it is perhaps only a 
matter of prejudice. An English clergyman has | 
written in praise of ‘ rat-pic,* which, I fancy, but 
few of your readers could look upon without feel- 
ings of disgust and aversion. The flying ants of 
Burmah liave this in their favour — in their short 
life they only emerge from mother earth and fly 
towards the light, and in their winged career at 
anyrate, they eat nothing before they immolate 
themselves at the ucaresf. lamp, when what 
remains of them is gladly turned to account by 
Jack Burman, and often forms a savoury meal, 
with rice, for himself and family ! 

Stories of mosquitoes have been innumerable, 
principally, I think, hailing from America. The 
Burman varieties arc numerous, and all eagerly 
thirst after human or auimal blood. Elephants 
and bnflaloes sufler from their attacks almost 
as much as human beings, but protect them- 
selves in a measure by wallowing in mud, or 
covering their bodies with mud and dust. At 
night, when cattle are tied u]), the Ihirmaii culti- 
vator usually makes a fire of green wood ; and the 
smoke to a certain extent i)rotccls the animals | 
from the attacks of insects. At Maoobeng, which 
has the reputation of being the most moscpiito- i 
haunted station of British Burmah, the Phiropeau I 
residents, after four r.M., have to resort to mos- 1 
quite rooms— largo frames covered over with net 
— and thus pass their time as best t^ey can until 
the following morning. Tn some jiarts of the 
Bassedn district, humane owners of calllo and 
ponies have niosf|uito curtains even for their 
beasts. The Trrawadi river, on wdiich Rangoon, 
the chief town of the province, is built, is also 
celebrated for the lai’ge size of its mohipiitocs and 
the venom of their bite. At Dallab, oiq>o.sit(j 
Rangoon, they arc particuhuly had ; anti resitlcnls 
here arc mostly provided wdtli mos<|uito rooms 
similar to those used in !Maoobeng. Tliero was a 
story current at the last Burmese Avar that a sailor 
on board one of Her jMaJesty’s vc..sscls lying in the 
river deliberately jumpctl overboard, to escape 
the torments which he suffered from those tiny 
pests. We have just at present three of Her 
Majesty’s vessels in harbour, but possibly our 
gallant sailors are more accustomed now to 
mosquitoes than they were in 1852. 

Our life in Bunnah, however, is not one per- 
petual war with our insect foes, as a recent w’riter 
—I think it was ]\Ir Archibald Forbes — made out. 
When the rains once set in, from June to Septem- 
ber, the insect invasion considerably diminishes. 
From December to February, except perhaps for 
an hour or two in the afternoon, we nave a climate 
which dwellers in Great Britain might envy. The 
thermometer in the mornings is always below 


the first rains in May, though even in the hot 
months the mornings are usually cool and plea- 
sant. The insect pest, except in the worst 
stations^ seldom lasts over four months in the 
year. From flies, which are often so trouble- 


some in England during summer, Biimiah is com- 
parativedy free. 

I was somewhat surprised, on cdlning to Burmah 
in 187G, to find one October niglit in Calcutta 
that insects there were ns troublesome as I had 
ever found them in a previous ten years* residence 
in Moiilmcin and Rangoon. A conjuring per- 
formance at a theatre T Avciit to, by the celebrated 
Dr Lynn, was sadly disturbed by them. At file 
Great EiiUcrn Hole}, at wliich I was putting up, 
the stairs of that respectable establishment were 
slippery with the bodies of thousands of little 
green insects, reminding one of London pavements 
after a fall of snow and a thaw. The servants of 
the hotid coiisidchitely waited with towels at the 
foot of the stairs, to give to ]>coplti to cover their 
heads before ascending to their bedrooms. At this 
first-class hotel in tli(». midropoUs of India, I found 
ill that October night the only plan was the old 
Burmah one of retreating into darkness to avoid 
the winged plague, which made itself felt wherever 
a lamp was burning. 

— i 

THE USE OF OfL AT SEA. 

A connKsroxDiiNT, who has always tqjccii a deep 
interest in Ibis subject, whites us: ‘The success 
wdiich has rcsultc'd from your advocacy of the use 
of oil at sea, emboldens me to hope that a persistent 
advocacy of it will lead to its universal jiractical 
application. It is a subject worthy of being kept 
bclove not only the seafaring, but the general 
puhlic. Just consider for a moment the number 

lives that liave been lost around us this winter, 
and paiticulavly the iiumher of lifcboat-mcii who 
have been lost in trying to save the lives of their 
fellow-mou ! The prompt sympatliy and benevo- 
lence that have been extended by the public to the 
widows and children of these brave men, show 
tlie public appreciation of their services ; and 
if any means can be adopteil whereby these 
services can be given with greater safety on the 
part of the lifcboat-meii, and with greater cer- 
tainty and eflicicncy as regards the saving of the 
shipwrecked, I feel sure that such proposals wiU 
be listened to with attention, 

‘It sccm.s to mo very desirable that a more 
general knowledge of llie immense tulvantages of 
oil ill allaying turbulent water should be spread 
abroad among seafaring men. Witli a view to 
the attainment of this object, might not a collec- 
tion of the most remarkable cases be made, and 
published in the form of a pamphlet, at as cheap a 
rate as possible, for distribution by some of our 
Humane and Philanthropic Societies ? or it might 
even be distributed gratis by the Board of Trade to 
every seaman when signing articles. The effect 
of a general dissemination of this knowdedge would 
naturally be, that the crews of shipwrecked vessels 
w'ould at once proceed to adopt it, and mi^ht 
j thereby in many cases bo enabled to get safely 
ashore in their own boats ; and even where a life- 
boat became necessary, if the wrecked crew ivero 
to oil the water, it would greatly facilitate the life- 
boat in its efforts to get safely and speedily to the 
wreck. In corroboration of this view, I send a 
copy of a letter which I have just received, in 
which the writer attributes to the use of oil, the 
safe landing of the crew of the screw-steamer 
Diamond of Dundee,, which was recently wrecked 
on the island of Anholt 
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S.S. Amethyst, 

Aarhuus, IJliff January 1881. 

Sir— I have just received a letter from my wife 
with yours of llth Jjiniiary inclosed. It will prive 
me great plcasuie in stating the 'whole partic^ulai-s 
to you, especially as it is lor the benefit of sea- 
faring men that you are making inquiries. I first 
heard of the good olFects of oil some j’eara ago, in 
the case of a whaler in the South Seas. She was | 
on the point of Ibiinderiiig. The men were unable 
to stay at the pumps, owing to the heavy seas ! 
breaking on board of her; everything movable 
liad been washed off the docks, the water gaining 
on the pumps, when some of the oil -casks broke 
adrift in the hold, and soon got smashed up ; the 
oil shortly afterwards was pumped up along with 
the water, and the sea, though still as high, did 
not break on board. The men were then able to 
stay at the pumps ; and after the storm was over, 
brought her safely to port. They attributed the . 
safety of the ship and crow to the oil. Since I j 
heard of the -whaler, I luivc often heard of the i 
good effects of oil in keeping the sea from breaking; 1 
but I never saw it useil until I had uc<?asiou to ! 
land on the island of Anholt during a very heavy 
surf. Before the first boat left the IHamoiuVs side, 

1 put a can of oil — about live gallons— in the stern, 
and stationed one man to pour it overboard, as 
soon as the boat left the ship’s side. She landed 
without shipping the least drop of water. As 
soon as I saw the first boat laml, T left the ship 
with tbe remainder of the crew, using the same 
precautions as regards the oil, and landetl without 
shipping any water. The sea in the .vako seeineli 
quite smooth, but only for a short lime, as the 
wind and sea were both on the land. Before we 
left the Diamond, there u'as not a man on board 
who expected we should all roach the shore in 
safety ; and to this moment, f don’t think wo would 
have done so, had w’c not used oil. I would not 
have risked landing in our own boats, had dark- 
ness not been coming on, with no signs of any 
assistance coining from the shore. I learned after 
I landed, that the i)Coplc deemed it impossible for 
the lifeboat to live llirough the breakers, and were 
quito surprised to see us come ashore in our own 
boats. You can make any use of this you think 
fit.— I remain, &c. Wit.ltam Pouter, 

FlrsUmate S.S. Anicfh yst. 

‘Had the remarkable effects of the oil, as de- 
scribed by Captain Champion in your Journal cf 
the 8th jauuary been known to the crew of llie 
S.S. Ijorussia, the wreck of which is narrated in 
your Journal of 31st July 1880, the vessel and crew 
might have been saved, or at least kept afloat 
until the storm abated, when the crew and pas- 
sengers might have left her in the boats, uitli 
a prospect of being all saved, and a great lo.ss of 
life might thereby have been averted. Besides, 
how often have wo read of the danger, and evtm 
loss of life, in tiying to take the crew off a wreckeil 
vessel ; and instances liavc soinetimes occurred in 
which the crew have been left to perish, from pure 
inabilify to reach them. In such cases, the ex- 
penditure of' a few gallons of oil from the one 
vessel or the other, might make the allempt not 
only practicable, but comparatively safe. 

‘As all vessels have now to carry a considerable 
atock of oil for the lights which they are bound 
to use, Olid ,whioh| in the case of wreck, is of 


course lost with the vessel, the application of it 
towards saving the crew entails no further loss 
or expense ; but in order to provide for saving the 
vessel witliout encroaching on her stores for the 
j remainder of tlic voyage, I think the Boanl of 
! Trade might very fairly insist on a Hujjicknt 
supidy heiinj jmt on hoard for this sptciul 2nirji>ose, as 
a necessary part of a seaworthy outfit, 

I ‘ There’is, however, another view of this jnatter 
I on which I beg leave to solicit your help -that 
I is, the fitting-up and filling with oil of a proper 
tank in every one of our numerous lileboats; 
this would contribute most materially to the safety 
of the crews manning them, which is a point of 
vital importance. It would also contribute greatly 
in many cases to tlie success of the endeavour to 
save shipwrecked crews, as the lifeboat might 
be able to spread the oil round to windward, or to 
curreiitward of the wreck, thus protecting her from 
I the broken waves, so that the lifeboat could 
I approach close to the wreck with increased ease 
and safety. 

I ‘The Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 

I through its various agencies, could easily arrange 
this ; and the builders of their lifeboats, I have 
no doubt, could soon devise a convenient mode 
of filling up the tanks in each boat, and filling 
them to s])rcad the oil automatically, so that the 
crew might have no trouble beyond turning on 
and sliuUiiig off the tap as required.* 

[ [Once more wc commend the subject to the 
; earnest attention of all sea-going men.— Ei). ] 

THE FRANK BUCKLANI) MEMORIAL FUND. 

*A proposal has been made by some of the 
friends of t’ne late Mr Erank Biicklaiid to per- 
petuate, by a substantial testimonial, the recol- 
lection of liis services lu natural history and lish- 
culture, and generally to afford the public an 
opportunity of paying a tribute of respect to 
his memory, and showing .their appreciation of 
his life-long work, Eor tliis purpose a sub- 
scription list has })oeii opened. It is intended 
to expend a portion ol the sum subscribed 
upon a bust of Mr Biickland, to bo placed in 
the Museum at South ICcnsingtoii, with tlic Col- 
lection which he so generously bequeathed to 
the nation. It is fiiither hoped that the amount 
collected may lie sudicicnt to supplement the 
income of ]\Ir Bucklaiurs widow by an annuity 
of one hundred pounds. Should there be any 
surplus after tlie purcliuse of the bust and annuity, 
the Committee propose that it should be applied 
to promoting the welfare of the fishermen of this 
country— an object which Mr Frank Buckland 
had BO much at heart. — Subscriptions will be 
received by ^Icssrs Cox & Co., bankers, Craig’s 
Court, Charing Cross ; at the office of Layid and 
iratcr, 170 Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; and by 
the Honorary Secretaries, T. Douolas Murray, 
and E. S. Bridges (Lieat.-Col. Grenadier Guards), 
«*14 Portland Place, Loudon, "W.’ 

Wc will also have much pleasure in receiving 
and acknowledging any subscriptions that may be 
forwarded to us for the above laudable par- 
pose.— Ed. Chambers's Journal, 339 High Streep 
Edinburgh. 

l*rinted ond Fnbliiihed by W. & K. Chambbbs, 47 Pater* 
noBter R6v» IiOBDOK* and 339 High S^etb SDUTBOBfiB. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

It may !)« intere.'stinj.' to many in all cliispes to 
learn a soldier*a ideas upon Avliat lias become one 
of the burning questions of the day, namely Dis- 
cipline — concerning, as it docs, more especially 
that large jiortion of tlie community represented 
by the army. It is a well-known fact that mili- 
tary men are aggrieved by the short time allotted 
to practice and exercise ; and even outsiders ask 
whether the period allowed i.s really sullicicnt for 
teaching men to skilfully use the rifle, to perform 
inancDuvres, learn the use of the hayo^et, See. But 
even 8upi)osing the lime bo sullicient to teach the 
soldier just the strictly necessary cxpertne:}S in 
the.se things, it would appear that it is loo short 
to admit of his acquiring that all-important virtue 
— discipline. That is a diflicult art, which require.s 
am])le time for its acquisition. In tlicse day.'!, 
military men naturall}'’ enough desire that a right 
understanding of what discipline means should 
exist among those sections of society not belonging 
to the army ; for there exists undoubtedly a pre- 
judice against it in certain non-military classes. 
This prejudice existing, it is clearly a soldiers 
duty to endeavour to dispel it. 

\Vhen a recruiting ollicer travelling in outlying 
districts, meets an intelligent health}'- labourer’s 
son, with his head set upright on his shoulders, 
and a straightforward, open, truthful expression in 
his eyesj he says : ‘You look as if you were the 
man to command others ; if you would like to be 
a soldier, I can help you.* And the lad answers : 
‘ Yes, I should like it very much ; but there is one 
thing : there is such strict discipline, a fellow cau*t 
do as he likes ; 1 have heard father and mother 
and friends all say so; and I won’t go to be 
schooled.’ The olhcer shows liiiu that there are 
those above him to whom every young man is 
bound to yield obedience, and that in the military 
schools he will be well thought of, and treated 
justly. But it is useless— this stupid fear of 
restraint stands in the way. Let us therefore 
endeavour to show that this prejudice is unjust, 
and that discipline is a right, good, and useful 


thing, of which every man lias daily need, not 
only as a soldier, but in every station of fife. 

Discipline .signific.s instruction in the qualities 
of obedience, order, and diligence. .There are 
various kinds of discipline, each bringing with it 
its own peculiar faculty of correction and educa- 
tion. By the discipline of war, the path to uncon- 
ditional obodicucft is pointed out. Discipline in 
the individual is tlic quality of being submissive 
to the w’ill of another, or of carrying out the com- 
; Miami of aqotlicr, even if the performance goes 
1 against one’s own conviction and nature. Dis- 
cipline in a detachment of soldiers is the connect- 
ing bond, the disposing power, bringing to each 
m.ui tlio certain conviction that he must cafry | 
out the command given in every point, whether j 
it be by word or by sign. Discipline brings the 
certainty that siiHeiing must he gone through, trial 
be borrn*, great and heavy self-denial — even that 
which falls heavle.-^t on tlic norlhcrti nations, the 
giving up to a certain extent of home and family 
—be exerci.sed, and these without rebellion or 
niurmuriijg. 

As a mother often denies herself for her 
children’s sake, so must the soldier, so long as he 
is a soldier, forego in a great measure the enjoy- 
ments of freedom, that in his military capacity 
he iiiuy keep up a useful apparatus for the inaiu- 
tenaucc and freedom of his country. He must 
make his personal independence a secondary 
consideration, to render himself more available 
for the groat business that lies before him— 

; that, namely, of assisting to defend in the hour 
of danger his country’s holiest possession, its 
honour. 

There is much talk about the sacrifices discipline 
entails ; but is it, after all, such a very dreadful 
sacrifice to submit to those in authority over 
us? Let the answer be given by every right- 
feeling man who has been under the command of 
another. Is there not an especial and strong 
feeling of content in continually living for the 
performance of duty, such as the soldier under 
arms must frel? Is there not a noble, warn 
conviction nourished by the man who knows him- 
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self to be a part of a great military body, and 
a useful and dJsciplined member of tbo same, 
briuging his mite to its power and honour ? A 
sound, pure, and bold nature feels proud and 
honoured thereby. The stronger this conviction 
of the necessity of discipline is ainong military 
men, the greater will be the unity of the army ; 
and as unity is strength, it will draw from it 
its best powers. Nothing brings human beings 
closer together than strong rules, and hard work 
endured in common. Nbwhere, therefore, do 
. the love of fatherland and real true comradeship 
thrive better than in an army in whicli the true 
military spirit reigns, or in other words, where 
good discipline prevails. But if the bonds of 
discipline are weak, or are loosely bold by those 
whose task it ought to be to brace and strengtlicn 
them, icmissness and disorder will, as their certain 
consequences, bring disunion in time of peace, and 
dissolution, defeat, and dishonour in time of war. 

It was said before, that discipline is not as a 
rule natural to man, and is therefore a quality 
which he*’must fight his way to. It is not a thing 
to be put on witTi tho nniform ; some time must 
pass before it becomes part and parcel of the man ; 
now long a* time, depends on his indwelling wish 
for obedience, on tho beha\iour of those in 
authority, and the circumstances under whicli he 
works. Bangor mostly comes suddenly; and it 
may be he will have no time to accustom himself 
to the demands of a life of w’ar, before it begins ; 
he ought therefore to labour to do all that he can 
in time of peace to fill up the full measure of 
military education, to be ready for usd afterwards. 
He should do his utmost to attain the spirit and 
soul of discipline, which will exert an improving 
influence both on his character and his nature. 
If every soldier, at all times, were so to fulfil his 
part, discipline would become the soul of every 
military body, and the bond of union held by 
the commandcr-in-cliief would draw and unite 
each individual will in the army, until all became 
one. 

Many believe that when danger comes, when 
the land is threatened, none of this acquired 
artificial discipline will be necessary ; that indivi- 
dual qualities which all more or less possess, 
especially pride and courage, love of family, 
country, religion, and honour, will supply the lack. 
But this degree of trust should not be carried to 
excess ; for when the sufierings and self-denials, 
the hunger and fatigue of field-life begin, wbi ii 
chiefs that are depended on, and comrades that 
are dear, have been taken away, and new, perhaps 
. unknown ones supply their place, enthusiasm is 
apt to evaporate before the hard realities of the 
situation, and tho man to be overcome little by 
little, unless the tough grip of discipline gives him 
jitrenrth to hold out against the monotonous 
sufferings of life during war. These are, in fact, 
much more trying than battle, with its moments of 
supreme and solemn exaltation. Love pf country, 
imAusuism, and pride, no doubt ennoble the 
siddiex^s mind, and support him in tho fulfil- 
ment. of duty; but these qualities are only useful 
when they work under the direction of dis- 
ciptine./ , 

Biscipliae. is as old as history. The ancient 
Greeks ;i^ve all, the ancient Romans pos- 
sessed the dirapline^ the world has ever 

known. ' It JhUMbeen in all times and among all 


nations ; but its ruling power has sprung from 
very different causes. Among an uncmicated 
people, it must be begun and kept up principally 
by punishment for dereliction, and the hope of 
reward for its observance. In a free and cn- 
ligliteiicd nation, where thought is deep, and 
general discipline can only bo established by 
couvincing all who wear their country’s uniform, 
that however courageous, well found, and well 
coiniiiandcd an army may be, and however highly 
educated its collected elements may appear, there 
is most certainly no hope of a favourable issue to 
a campaign, unless every man in the army upholds 
order and discipline in small things os well as 
great— unless, in fact, each man knows how to 
bring bis own will, wishes, and ideas into com- 
plete subjection to the man above him. It has 
been said, that where a detachment is badly led, 
want of discipline may be excused; but one 
man’s fault can never excuse another’s. Even 
though it may at times unfortunately occur that 
an olliccr has but small gift of insight, and mean 
abilities, it is a thing that in no way concerns the 
obedience his subalterns owe him. He has autho- 
rity, and that is sufficient. It is for them to obey, 
and obey with a good grace, for the sake of the 
authority with which he is clothed. It is his to 
command ; it is theirs to honour, even although 
he may not understand how to fulfil his duty. 
This latter concerns those who appointed him ; 
nor is it the subordinate’s place to judge him. 

Having spoken thus far of discipline in its 
connection with those who obey, let us now look 
at it in its connection with those who command, 
'fhe maintenance of dkeipline implies very great 
responsibilities for the commander who is deter- 
mined to enforce it in his detachment. It is 
much more convenient not to maintain it, more 
comfortable to let small things go, and the sub- 
altern’s slight offences to pass unnoticed. It is 
tiresome to speak out, and get only sour faces 
in return. No man cares’ to be called wrong- 
headed, testy, or trifling. But indifference leads to 
a dangerous pathway. The subaltern who begins 
by being displease(l and giving saucy answers, 
will BOOH try something worse, and unless put at 
once in his proper military place, will bo undis- 
ciplined in greater things, and work irreparable 
mischief. The best service is rendered both to 
lilm and to the cause of good order by taking 
heed of wrong-doing at once, and nipping it in 
the bud. The commander who desires to become 
popular and be called ‘good-natured,’ but who 
in reality is only weak and timid, seldom gains 
his end by neglecting to enforce discipline; nor 
can he obtain the real confidence of his men. 
But, on the other hand, the end will not be 
reached by always using hard words or by con- 
stant punishment and worry. The secret lies in 
the character of him who commands. Pemonal 
inilueuce over the minds and wills and hearts 
of others, is a mighty power. Often it has its' 
root in characteristics wnlch are innate ; but it 
can also be indefinitely developed by earnest self- 
searching, and patient study of the various phases 
of Imman nature. 

No power or influence can be obtained over 
soldiers without a real kindly feeling towards 
them, and an impartial interest manifested for 
them both in and out of service. Time and 
labour must be spent for their improvement in 
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military service, aii(l in their moral and bodily 
welfare. Let the officer remember the old rule, 

, that he exists for the soldier’s sake, not for his own. 
Ill the camp, lie must ho an example of courage, 
calmness, and superiority in every respect. On 
the inarch and under sufleriiifj, lie must exhibit 

E alienee, endurance, and strength of mind. In 
is private life also ho ought to show an example 
of order, trustworthiness, and good conduct, and 
in his whole character he upiight, orderly, and 
unselfish, llis character slinnld command esteem, 
BO that llis subordinates may feel it jin honour 
and pleasure to obey and work under bis influence. 
His disposition ouglit to be open, free-spoken, and 
natural. Such a chief, who strongly and impar- 
tially sets up discipline in his command, wdll not 
only gain respect, but trust and devotion. The 
ranks have a quick cyo for what is true and noble, 
and as a result, will niiite themselves faithfully 
to the interests of such a man. lie must also 
impress on liis men the conviction that discipline 
is not only a thing to be carried out in his pres- 
ence, but that it is a matter of conscience, and 
demands unequivocal assertion in the face of every 
undertaking, however new and untried. Last of! 
all, every commander must Bho^y how he himself 
is under discipline, ready at every opportunity to 
set a good example in so sciriona a matter, and 
evincing due subordination to his superiors, even 
when their authority may happen to be but one 
day older. 

With the changes brought by improved w'oapons 
of longer range into infantry tactics, discipline has 
become, if anything, more necessary to the soldier 
than ever. The more frequent changes in the 
lines of fire, and their increased leitgtli, take the 
individual farther from his .superior’s (!yc than in 
former times, lie must obey an unseen chief, 
and this demands discipline all the more strict. 
It was remarked in the work of the Gcnnaii 
general staff regarding the Franco- German cam- 
paign, that the demand for discipline was far 
greater in our days ; the ^var in question liaving 
made it evident that skirmishiim tactics not only 
dissolved the army into small divisions, but 
mingled soldiers of many battalions together. 
Under such circumstances, a high degree of dis- 
cipline was necessary to get the rank and file to 
obey the rearest officer -often a perfect stranger. 
The casualties of war having become greater, and 
the temptations to withdraw from danger stronger 
than in the days wdicu the danger was less, the 
soldier’s sense of discipline must now be fostered 
more carefully than before. 

The opponents of discipline may ask : ‘ Is not 
discipline a pinching shoo on independence and 
self-reliance, a mere exclusive military institution 
invented by men greedy for power The answer 
must be : Ask the ?ande(l proprietor, the manu- 
facturer, the engineer, or arcliitcct, w'ho all liavc 
men to rule and direct ; ask the civilian and the 
merchant with clerks and writers under them ; the 
former who has labourers to pay ; the tradesman 
who has apprentices and helpers on his premises ; 
the schoolmaster with pupils; the fathers and 
mothers who have children to bring up— ask the 
head of a hospital or an orphan asylum, or any 
other institution ; the captains of our ships, he 
they large or small — ask any man or woman in 
the community at large whose task it is to set 
J others to work— if discipline con be set aside for 

T — 


one moment in their relations with llicir subordi- 
nates ? One and nil will answe:^ No. Each will 
tell you it is the plaster and cement that keeps 
mutual labour from breaking up, little by littfe,' 
into useless atoms — that it is this alone which 
allows the different parts of laboiir to grow 
into one stroug efficient whole, bringing satisfac- 
tory result". • 

Discipline is therefore a delicate and costly 
plant ; it imist he waj;chcfl with care if wc wish, 
it to grow and thrive ; and put in a healthy soil, 
with one to tend and dress it in the person of a 
good commander, it will become a broad strong 
oak, able to face the fiercest storms. Discipline, 
to sum up all in a word, must in those who 
obey be grounded on self-government, and in those 
who command on sclf-abnegalinu ; in both it must 
be rooted in a perCoct rultilnicnt of duty. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY 

CHAPTER XXIII. — ADRIFT. • 

There is something adventurous, exciting, some- 
thing that braces the nerves and stirs the blood, 
ill the very fact of setting out to seek one’s 
fortunes, which is among the privileges that 
pertain to youth alone. In middle life, and still 
more as ago comes stealing on, the memory of 
past failures may rob Hope of the radiant tints 
ill which a youthful fancy loves to attire it ; and 
iho chill of ^repeated disappointments may prompt 
us to anlicipatc defeat, and perhaps to in.sure it^ 
W'heii boldness would have been the truer wisdom. 
Bertram, at anyrate, was jmung ; and he felt so, as 
he stepped out ea.stwards, whither the noisy stream, 
of trallic, gathering and growing in volume as it 
went, lia«l already begun to flow. The day was 
a fine one, but bitterly cold. The iron-bound 
earth, and the aggre.^s.sivc wind that cut and 
stabbed as it darted around bleak corners, or 
howled through the hollow streets, seemed at 
cro.'-s-2)nrp(>.se3 with the pale bright sunshine that 
gave so small a modicum of warmth. There was 
stir enough in the City, and in those great arteries 
of human intercourse which lead to the antique 
capital of fabulous King Lud. To see the hurry- 
ing throngs, to hearken to the tramp of many 
feet, the hoarse hum and clamour of many voices, 
the roll and rumble of van and cart and carriage 
and ponderous w^ain, and then to lend credence 
to doleful newspaper reports as to the dead-lock 
of affairs, the collapse of trade, was a trial l^tb 
to faith and reason. But Bertram hod sense 
enough not to he loo much encouraged by the 
bustle of London streets. There must always be 
a Babel, or babble of voices, always a rush and 
a roar, a trampling and a thunderous roll of 
wheels unnumbered, in the hugest city that the 
worid has ever seen. And yet it was a bad season ; 
which only meant that the poor and the weakly, 
the needy and the unfriended, would be thraat 
to the wall. 

Bertram did his l)est, \rith a discretion beyond 
his years, in choosing tlie likeliest places where 
application should bo made, to obtain employ- 
ment. It seemed almost impossible that ha 
should fail, willing os he wa.s to serve, like Jacoby 
for cheap hire, and faithful as he knew him.self 
to be. But nol^dy seemed to want him. The 
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times were really bad, the dcmaml fiir labour 
really small, no doubt, as the ])!ipc*r3 luid asserted, 
and, tbongli those >vho were lucky enough to 
have a place might keep it, the .enlistment of a 
new recruit seciiied out of the (]^uGstiou. Then, 
too, Bertram Ibiiiid how difficult it was, on such 
an errand as Ins, to deal with principals. The 
masters of each house of business might have 
been so many Oriental Pashas or Satraps, so 
difficult was it to obtain an interview. Most of 
the City-work seemed to be transacted by boys — 

. boys of all ages, whiskered, moustached, or with 
faces beardless as a new-laid egg ; but all with 
tight coats, neckties more or less brilliant, and 
breastpins of different degrees of gorgeousne>a. 
And these boys, whereof some were grave and 
polite, the majority rude and pert, avltc forini- 
■ dable bnifers between their invi^ilde eniplo^’cis 
and the tall, hungry-eyed young man who craved 
to be employed. 

Bertram, ns time "wore on, became almost 
desperate. Wliarlingcrs, down by the river, would 
have none of him. Ncjbody sei'incd to want a 
clerk, or an assistant, or a lighl-p(»rLer, in any 
shop, warehouse, or office. One old brewer, in 
a crooked fane of preposterous narrowness and 
mouldiness, dedicated to JSt Alildrcd, looked i)ity- 
ingly at tlie handsome, haggard yuiing'^tcr for 
whom he could iind no niche among Ids vats 
and mash-tubs, and Ibrust his gouty fingers into 
the pocket of his drab trousers, meaning to give. 
Bertram half-a-crowii. But Beitrain, by a cjiuck 
retreat, cscapcrl the proller of the half-crown,, 
though grateful for the kind word or two that 
bad preceded its production. As a rule, people 
seemed too busy to attend to Bertram Oakley. 
He saw them, or a portion of them, rush out to 
luncheon at their City Bars, and absorb their 
sandwiches and stout with rough merriment, and 

g o laurrhing back ; but none of them would heed 
im— Bertram Oakley. 

Bertram paced to and fro, beating his feet upon 
the pavement, in a side-lane leading to the river, 
and chafed his benumbed fingers, ere he proceeded 
to eat his own luncheon us best he might, still 
walking, for it was too cold to sit down on a 
door-step. ' His luncheon consisted of the lump 
of cake which the clcar-starcher, late his fellow- 
lodger, bad forced upon biin at parting. It was 
not u fragment of wedding-cake, certainly, as \ve 
generally understand the composition of those 
splendid indigeaibilities whicn figure in tii; 
middle of a bridal breakfast-table. But it w'as 
cidte, heavy, substantial, sparingly ornamented 
with currants, and, as sucli, no despicable refresh- 
ment to one who had lately been on the shortest 
of commons. 

Then Bertram resumed his quest. He was of 
a persevering nature, hard to discourage. Giving 
Up main streets, with their narrow- fronted 
Ottering shops, he plunged into by-lancs and 
still ottering, and still in vain, to do honest 
^ 0 ^ fox low pay. Surely, in a great printing- 
W^ere the click *of the machinery was in- 
there must be a berth for him ! Could 
hehi^lip^rUM in yonder yard, whence the pru- 
* ducts and Kathay were being carted ott 

.with such xiqiialfttnd rapidity Would liis services 
aeceptedrhj the xaw-stationer at the corner, 
had deeds to engross, wiitiugs to 

copy? 


W^hen he tried farther afield, he fared, not 
worse, but as ill as before. He bad left the 
golden heart of London now, and had passed 
Thames Street, and was among the unsavoury 
streets and lanes and yards that hem in the Julian 
Tower*, as .our clussic-worsliipping predecessors 
styled the Norman keep of William L, Duke and 
King. On he went, eastward, still eastward ; but 
the electoral district of the Tower Hamlets could 
do no more for him than rich Coriihill, and plen- 
teous Poultry, and auriferous Lombard Street, and 
Afark Lane and Mincing Lane and Capcl Court, 
and the Aldersgatc and the Bishopsgate and the 
Crip])legate, had done. Nobody wanted Bertram 
Oakley. It was a dull, bail season for trade ; but 
1 suspect that if commerce had been at its zenith 
of pros])eriLy, the result of Bertram’s endeavours 
would liiive been practically the saiiie. ‘Nothing 
for you here, young man ! ’ or, ‘ No ; I thank you,* 
were the civilesl Ibrins of stereotyped denial. 

It is pitiable to think, in this country of ours 
and this age of ours, when theoretical selhshncss 
is hooted out of court, when philanthropy is so 
rife, how an honest und capable man— and still 
more, woman —may wander, famished and for- 
lorn, vainly praying for a morsel of food and need- 
ful shelter in exchange for fair work. The sjiirit 
of suspicion rules everywhere, as it ruled in the 
haul, hrulal, old times when ears were nailed to 
the pillory and vagrants Hogged at the curt/s tail. 
Bertram Oakley, as he nerved himself for each 
fresh application, to be met by a sour denial, felt 
as though he were a leper, to be seared and 
hoimded away from the dwellings of men. 

S..ill on, among the squalid rows of houses, each 
like each, of'^lic Kast End, the young aspirant to 
fame and fortune pursued his weary way, diverg- 
ing from the direct course whenever a busier 
scene of industry tempted iiim to make a fresh 
essay. Once, tlie manager or dej)iiLy-nianagcr of 
a silk-mill he.dtated whether or not to avail him- 
Fclf of llie services of so exeeptioiially intelligent 
a volunteer. ‘Business is slack Avith us though, 
and seldom too brisk !’ saiil tlie man in authority, 
after chewing the cud of Ids resolution, as it were. 
‘If you’d worked in a si Ik- factory, you sec, 
insteail of a woollen mill, wJiy, then, there might 
have been a chance of it. As it is, young man, 
I ’ill sorry ; but couldn’t take it on myself to 
engage you.’ 

The only other encouragement which Bertram 
received, if it deserved to be so called, was ut a 
skin-dresser’s jdace of business, where the hides of 
almost every sort of animal hung in evil-smelling 
profusion across the wooden gratings of huge black 
buildings, entirely composed of painted wood, and 
Avhorc the projirietor's wife, a bustling Daino 
Parllct of a woman, was busy Avith the account- 
books in a little glazed office, os wives so often are 
in France, and so seldom in Britain. There was 
something in Bertram’s pallid, handsome face and 
gentle bearing which impressed this motherly 
(lame in his favour, so that she called, not her 
husband, but her son. The son was a Jut, beard- 
less young man, six years Bertram’s senior, and 
he stood, meditatively chewing a straw, his hands 
ill his pockets, while the applicant stated hia 
qualifications for employment. 

‘Never in our line, then?’ was his comment 
on what he had heard. 

Bertram pleaded that he was quick to leorni 
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would be satisfied with little, and asked for a 
trial. 

‘ I can’t think of a tliin" to offer yoii except the 
shilling hare-skins, to be sure ; but you ’rc above 
that,’ said the fat youth, biting hia straw. 

‘Ves, he’s above that,* rejoined his niotlier 
decisively. But Bertram was so evidently i>er- 
plexed, that a short explanation became necesw}'. 
The shilling, lie was told, was not the price of 
the hare-skin, as he might have conjectured, but 
the remuneration of the ]icrs(>n who, barefooted, 
should pass his day in standing in a cask, and 
treading tlown a pile of fresh skins in succession, 
to impart Ihe recj aired suppleness. 

‘ Only Germans do that sort of job,’ .added the 
mistress of the establi'^hment ; ‘and they, poor 
wretches, can’t make a living out of it.’ 

And indeed Bertram, frugal as were his habits, 
did not see liis way to existing on livti or six 
shillings a week thus obtained, although he was 
told that fierce competition and unholy jealousies 
often raged among the miserable foreign candidates 
for even such a pijst as this. 

‘Slick a sharp nail, some of ’em will, on the 
sly, through the l)ottom of another chap’s cask, 
just to lame him, and get some cousin or brother 
a chance to take Ids place,’ explained the fat young 
man, chuckling, ‘"J’liosc foreigners are always up 
to games of some sort.’ 

Leaving the skin-dresser’s yard, Bertram pre- 
sently sniffed the pungent odour of hot tar, and 
heard the sound of nialhits boating with hollow 
dissonance on cask and keg in a cooper’s luiv<l by, 
while the sight of masts ami rigging towering 
above the low red-tiled roofs warned him that 
he was nearing the Docks. Slumld^le go to sea ? 
Such a project would not be with him so chiincvi- 
cul as with many a landsman, in his ]iresent pliglit. 
He was, if not a sailor in the full sense of the 
word, at any rale no greenhorn, could liaul, reef, 
and steer, and had Iielped, in smack and co.'ister, 
to battle w'itli wave and wind. But Bertram felt 
instinctively that to go to sea, though it might 
be an escape from starvation, would be to turn bis 
back on all his hopes and day-dreams ; so he 
struggled on. A new idea suggested itself. lie 
remembered the personal kindness until which Mr 
Mervyii had rcjceivcd him months ago, at Black- 
wall, and determined to make one final elVort, and 
to crave the great ship-builder for employment. 


INDIAN KOBBEES, 

Robbery on the largest scale ever known was 
carried on once in India under the system known 
as Thuggee. This was the most extraordinary 
system of crime the world has ever seen. Its 
operations extended over thousands of miles of 
coantry. Its victims would have populated many 
a small kingdom. It carried on crime under 
religious sanctions and with religious ceremonies ; 
made theft holy, and murder sacred. It killed 
in a cold-blooded, ruthless, wholesale way. It 
hold human life as of no account It had no 
respect for weakness, age, or innocence. When 
a company of travellers— against whom its opera- 
tions were chiefly directed— had come within its 
coil, it allowed none to escape. It slew all : the 
father and mother, the grandsire and the babe in 


arms ; man, woman, and child. • It used no baleful 
drugs, no deadly weapon. It d^alt out destruc- 
tion by the simplest of all means — a bandkerchief. 
Thongli the coilfcderation numbered thoiisands of 
members, it carried on its work of robbery and 
shiughtcr undetected, if not unsuspected, for years, 
even mule.' British rule. But wlicn we ditl detect 
its existence, we terminated the same at once and 
effectually. Wo set U) work to root it out, and 
did root it out. We delivered India completely 
from that great curse and terror. 

Gang-robbery with violence was also very pre- 
valent in India when avc fnvt conquered tho 
country, and for some time after. This is known 
in India as Dacoifee, siud in many parts of the 
country all robbers and thieves were oiico called 
D.icoits. Dacoitco is of two kinds. The first is 
the attack on a shop, warehouse, or private dwell- 
ing. This is not the same as burglary in England ; 
for whereas tlie burglar enters .secretly,* and only 
resorts to force in the last extremity, the Dacoitce 
is an open attack by an armed body of imui. There 
I is no aitemjd to cllect a quiet entry.* The place 
is carried by open assault. If a closed door bars 
the way, it is simjdy burst open. The robbers are 
well armed, carrying swords and iron-sI»od clubs, 
and sometimes even matchlocks ; and resistance 
tends to w^ounds and deaths. This fl.*igr.ant and 
open breach of tho law wo h.'ive also .'suppressed, 
^n great meftsnrc, though not altogether. i 

The. attack is g(*nerally made on the, Iiousc of a j 
rich banker or the shop of a jewcll-T in some 
small town wliero the police force is not very 
strong, or on tho house of tlio rich zemindar 
(liiiulowncr) of a village. One c.ase of tlie latter 
kind, which occurred in a villigo at the lime 
whc!i I was encamped not lar from it, was 
I in.anaged tlius. The zemindar wa.s reported to 
have a large sum of money buried in the house-— 
a common way of keeping it in India, the house 
being built in the usual eastern fashion— namely, 
round a central courtyard, entry to which was 
gained through a massive gateway. The doors of 
the dwelling-place were all on the inside, toward 
tho courtyard. Tlio lower story was simply aa 
open corritlor or cloister, and was used for domestic 
offices and tho stabling of cows and horses, and 
had no windows on the outside. To its full 
height, there W’as nothing without but a smooth 
surface of walk The upper story, the dwelling- 
place proper, had windows on the outside ; but 
these, as usual, were very small, and high up. 
When the massive gates were closed of an evening 
the house was in fact a fortification, with the 
household for a garrison, and entry was almost 
impossible; 

The old zemindar and his two sons were seated 
in the gateway enjoying the cool evening air. 
Their two or three men-servants were busied about 
the house, inside and outside. It was just getting 
dusk, when there was heard on tlie road which 
passed through the village the usual cry of pil- 
grims proceeding to some sacrcil shrine : * Bom oom 
Mahadeo* (Great great is Mahadeo), and *Gunga 
mai kijyo* (Victory to Mother Ganges). And now 3 
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the first pilgrim of the company came in sight, has a special dress— and assumed his part. Two 
There was nothfng suspicious in his appearance, others acted as his servants. They got into another 
He looked a simple pilgrim, and was Larefooted ; and more frequented road, along which police 
in one hand he carried his shoes ^ with the other stations were established at short intervals. Going 
he steadied the long bamboo pole which rested on up to the first one, the sham trader represented 
one shoulder, and from each cud of which hung that he was most anxious to push on that night ; 
the wicker-work baskets which hold the bottles, that he had a good deal of valuable proi^erty with 
or Tiither flasks, in which water is carried from him ; that he thought some robbers had got wind 
the sacred rivers to some far-distant shrine. He of this, and asked that he might have a police- 
stopped in front of the old zemindar. ‘ How far man to escort him from one station to another. 


is it, father, to the next good well by the roadside I 
for there we mean to rest for the night.' 

^ Two miles, iny son,' replied the old man. 

‘ The water in the well is good i * 

‘It is.’ 


And so the police actually escorted the robbers 
with their booty to a large town at some distance 
off, reaching which, they soon disposed of the 
carts and nil their contents. 

Cattle-lifting is a form of robbery very prevalent 


‘And the grove near it is a good one to sleep in some parts of India, more especially in the 
in?' neighbourhood of woods and forests, into which 

‘Yes.' the stolen cattle can be driven. It prevails in 

‘Perchance there is a Imnyu's [grain -dealer’s] the country lying between the Ganges and the 


shop near it where we could get some flour ? ' 
‘No ; there is not.' 


Jumna, as the forest tract at the foot of the 
Himalaya aflbrds the needful hiding-ground. A 


‘Then, how far is the next well and resting- pair of stolen bullocks will be driven to this 


place?’ 

‘ Two miles more.' 

‘ And is tfie water in that well good ? ’ 

‘ Thou askest many (picsiious,' said the old 
man. 


I forest from the village where they were lifted, 

I twenty-live or thirty miles off, in the course of 
I the night. 

I The ordinary forms of robbeiy, simple theft 
from the house or person, done secretly and not 


But the purpose of the questioning had been openly, and where craft takes the place of force, 
^ined : tho seeming pilgrims had been moving are of course the iiiosL common. Hero everything 
m single file; it had givtm them time to come depends on quietness of movement and sleight- 
np ‘and form a group. Some of them had i»ut of-hand, in both of which, the Indian thief 
down their poles and baskets as if to rest them- luus attained great pcrfecLion. Theso come more 
selves. But now the barkets were ^slipiDcd ofiV* natural to him, ^^iUl liis lilher body aud subtler 
tho staves taken in hand, and a rush made on the brain, tiiaii to the English thief, with his stronger 
old man aud his eons and servants, who were and heavier body, duller and courser mind. Then 
soon overpowered, and the robbers in ])ossessiou he is accustomed to go barefoot. His tread is 
of the house, while some kept guard outside, habitually light, and not licavy, like that of the 
They carried no arms, so as to avoid suspicion heavily shod Englishman. Ilia limbs are naturally 
after the robbery as well as before it. But a supple, and are made more so by the use of 
heavy ‘male’ bamboo club is a formidable weapon, unguents, which enable him to roll himself up 


Torture was soon a] 
him reveal where 


ied to the old man to make into a marvellously small S2)acc. 


is treasure was buried. 


The delicious coolness of the night has suc- 


litUc grandchildren, a boy and a girl, were seized, cecded the fierce heat of a day in May. Tho 
and tho heavy clubs held over their heads witli a moonlight makes a mimic ilay ; but how soft is 
threat of dashing their brains out if the old man its light, however bright, compared with the suii- 
did not confess speedily. He did so. The rupees light of a few hours before ! A party of travellers 
weie dug • up aud distributed among the band, having cooked and eaten their frugal evening meal, 
wWeupon the robbers moved olf, and kept have now spread their car[)et3 and quilts on the 
together until they got clear of the village, when ground in tiic mango grove, and laid themselves 
they separated, going across country singly or by down to sleep. All is now silent, save when the 
twos aud threes ; and by the time the police jackals rend the air with their horrid cries. A 
airived from the nearest station, they had a gui#d jackal gives a yelp on one side of the grove ; 
two hours’ start. anollier answers with a howl from the other side. 

The second kind of Dacoitec is robbery on the These arc not jackals, but confederate thieves, 
highway. Hero the gang of robbers attacks a one of wliom outers the grove at the end farthest 
party of travellers, robs carts conveying goods, from where the sleeping travellers lie. On his 
and sometimes stops and plunders the mail-cart. stomach he steals quietly along from one tree to 

A trader was going from one town to another another. Some leaves rustle ; a traveller calls 
with a good deal ojf money and some valuable out; whereupon tho stealthy one coils himself 
goodSL He had with him two carts and two into a heap and lies dead-still, and will so lie 
servants. As he was moving along a frequented for half an hour or more, if necessary. A ‘jackal* 
highway, he deemed himself safe from all danger, howls quite near the grove, as if it hii just 
Bat; one evenin^^ in .a somewhat infrequented crossed it and rustled the leaves. The thief di^ 
h gang of robbers, having the semblance of himself along the ground again. At length he 
imlow-tSlv4leRi| suddenly set on him and his has reached the head of the sleeping row of 
servants^ bv«powered them, gagged and bound travellers. He passes his hand quietly under 
them, am tlmn taking them off the road, left the pillows. This fat man is the rich man of 
them in a nieQa of scrub, where it was not likdy the party ; that bundle which he uses as a pit 
they woula dfseoverM until next morning, low, probably contains something valuable The 
Okie of the ibbtem then dressed himself in the dusky thief removes it gently without waking the 
tmdjSifs eveiy occupation in India snoring sleeper. He next makes thu other man 
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turn over on liis pillow by gentle touches on the 
face; and having got what he wanted, creeps 
gently away. One of the extemporised jackals 
gives a bark here, the other a short howl there ; 
and the two thieves meet and decamp together. 

When out for the night, the thieves strip them- 
selvcB of all their clothing except a short tight 
loin-cloth, and smear themselves with oil, so as to 
be able to slip out of the grasp of any one seizing 
them. They seldom carry arms, in the ordinary 
sense, but strap a couple of light spear-heads to 
each fore-arm, with the points projecting beyond 
the elbows, with a backward stroke of which, 
they can give a severe if not deadly wound to any 
one trying to seize them. Generally, however, 
they carry a small sharp knife. 

The houses of many of even tl>e well-to-do 
natives have mud walls only, through which the 
thieves dig a hole to circct an entry. This 
requires long, quiet, and patient work. A great 
number of the Indian stories about robbers turn 
on this mode of proceeding: how one woman, 
alone in the house Avitli her children, waited 
quietly until the thief put his head in through the 
bole, aud killed him with a blow of an axe ; bow 
another waited with a rope in her hand, and the 
tliicf this time pulling liis heel's in first, she tied 
his ankles quickly together and took him prisoner; 
but when the iiciglibours appeared, they found 
only a headless trunk. 

English people in India are seldom robbed, 
though for half the year the doors of the bun- 
galows in which they live arc left wide open, for^ 
the sake of coolness, all night long. The chief' 
reason is that the articles in the house arc so 
different from those in use among the natives 
themselves, that the attempt to dispose of them 
would at once attract suspicion. A thief in 
India trying to sell a spoon or fork, would be 
like an English thief trjdng to dispose of aii 
altar-cloth or rare gem. Another reason is, that 
every householder keeps a choJeedar or private 
watchman, tliougli it is not the personal prowess 
or vigilance of this often very aged man that 
protects you— lie himself being a thief by caste 
or profession, and his salary forming the black- 
mail you pay the confraternity. Dogs, of whicli 
most Englishmen keep many, are also a source 
of protection. The native thief with his bare 
l(^s is especially afraid of them. A good many 
robberies, however, take place when i>cople 
are marching about the country during tlie cold 
weather. It is so easy to enter a tent, either by 
creeping under the canviw or by making a slit 
in it; and this :'cniinds me of a case in wliich 
one of these thieves showed a great knowlctlge of 
psychology. A lady and her husband were asleep 
in their tent ; the lady was disturbed by a noise, 
and saw by the light of the lamp which hung 
from the tent-pole, that a thief was gliding about 
making up a bundle of things that he thought 
would suit him. This bundle he had placed on 
a table which stood not far from the beA As he 
glided up to the table to add another article to 
me mass, his eyes and those of the lady met. She 
had half opened her mouth, in order to scream 
and awaken her husband, when the man made 
one long step to the side of the bed and simply 
made a pass with his hand over the lady’s face. 
She was at once paralysed for several minutes ; 
the man kept his eyes fixed on hers while he 


gathered up his bundle of things ; then just as 
tlic long-delayed scream burst* from her lips, he 
dived under the curtain of the tent and dis- 
appeared. , 


MY UNFORTUNATE PATIENT. 

PROM •PHB NOTE-BOOK OP A LONDON DOCT§R. 

CONCLUSION. 

I CALLED at my ifgual time, perhaps a little 
earlier, on the following day, and was received 
by Mrs MerciVith in the large drawing-room in 
tlie most chilling way imaginable. I could 
scarcely recognise in the arrogant, insolent woman 
before me, the soft-voiced rather nervous Mrs 
Meredith who had hitherto received me so gra- 
ciously, and seemed to hang so anxiously upon 
my opinions respecting the invalid. 

^ I heard you were here last night,* quoth she. 
‘ May I inquire for what reason i * 

‘A most natural one,* 1 returned. ‘I felt anxious 
about your husband, and notliiiig could*have been 
more fortunate for him than my visit.* 

‘That is quite a matter of opinion, Doctor 
Darrell. I was myself both surprised and dis- 
pleased when T hoard that you had actually taken 
it upon 5'ourself— had the presumption to give 
orders — contrary to mine.* 

‘I think you must be under a mistake, Mrs 
Meredith,* 1 said. ‘I found my patient in such 
a condition, and in the charge of such people, that 
I simjdy <lid what I considered right, and what 
you yourAdt would have approved of, I found 
Mr -Meredith in a slate of nervous tremor which 
was suflicient to inflict serious injury upon him 
in his weak and, I must sa)', unaccountable con- 
dition. I am not satisfied at all with the progress 
lie has made ; aud I must request that you will 
allow me to have a consultation with one of our 
leading physicians — you can choose, of coarse, 
which you prefer— and also that Mr Meredith 
has a proper attendant. The idea of his being 
intrusted to the men 1 saw here last night is not 
to be countenanced for one moment. It is enough 
to kill him. — lias ho had a good night ? I should 
like to see him.* 

‘ I do not choose that you should see him again,* 
she answered. ‘ I consider that you have very far 
exceeded your duty; and I must have a doctor 
who knows his place and keeps it. You do not 
suit me, llv Darrell; and I shall discharge iny 
obligations to you as soon as you send in your 
bill. — Good-morning;* and she glided off with a 
haughty gesture into the inner drawing-room, 
wdicre, ensconced in an casy-chair, was her cousin 
Mr Henry Stretton, 

Of course, after such a dismissal I could not 
attempt to see Mr Meredith ; but the veil was 
pretty effectually withdrawn from my eyes. I 
saw that my patient had only one chance for his 
life — ^that;, w'as through the prompt interference 
of his sister, Mrs Royston. 

Do what I liked, 1 could not get the idea out of 
my head that he was being secretly poisoned. 
Something must have been administered to pro- 
duce this overwhelming weakness, this childish 
sensibility. I could hardly believe it was the 
same burning, stedwart^ young fellow I had 
seen leading his lovely bride out of St George’s. 
I came to the xesoIutioD, therefore, that if Mrs 
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Hoyston was unable to get her brother removed 
from the house iq whicli lie now lay, I should at 
once place the matter before a ningistrate. 

That same evening 1 had a telegram from Mrs 
Royston, and next "morning she chme. I found 
her to be a most taking, kindly, sensible person ; 
and most genuinely aii.xioiw and distressed about 
her brother. Her* husband was an invalid, she 
said, and nnablo to accompany her ; but she had 
come at once, being all anxiety to hear what 1 
had to communicate. ' 

‘1 knew it must be about my brother,’ she 
, continued. ‘I have written again and again to 
him, but received no answer ; and as 1 am not 
on good terms with his wife, of course I could not 
go to see him.’ 

‘You ought to go now,’ I replied, *and insist 
upon seeing him. He is very, very ill.’ And 
then I proceeded to tell her of my evening visit, 
and of his entreaty that 1 slioiihl write to her. 
Here she burst into tears. 1 did not think it 
prudent, however, to say anything to her at this 
time as te the suspicions of jioisoiiing which 1 
had begun to entertain, lint I spoke to her of 
my subsequent dismUsal by ^Irs ]\Iercdith. 

*It 'is just what she would do,* said Mrs Tloyston, 
struggling hard to regain her composure. ‘She 
forced a quarrel upon me directly she was married, 

‘ and has latterly quite succeeded in c.stranging my 
brother and myself. She was a ^liss Delacoiir 
when ho met her, and lived with an aunt, a jlirs 
Stretton. Clarice was an orphan, and very pour. 
I heard she was engaged to Mrs Streltnu’s sou ; 
but when my brother came upon <^he scene, 
she threw young Stretton over, and married 
him. Poor Montagu was perfectly infatuated 
about her ; but I soon saw his marriage had not 
turned out happily.* 

* lias she handsome settlements 1 ’ I a<kcd. 

* 0 yes ; two thousand a year as his widow. 
But 1 understand she has since got him to make 
another will leaving her everything he is jws- 
sessed of, unconditional ly.’ 

‘And this Mr Stretton whom I have seen living 
at the house’ 

‘Is the son of her aunt Mrs Stretton, wdiom she 
threw over for my brother. lie was educated to 
follow youf own profession,’ she added, ‘ and was 
considered skilful and clever ; but his vicious and 
unprincipled conduct formed an insuperable bar- 
'lier to his success, and I believe for the last 
year he has hung about my brother’s hous^-, 
and of late, 1 azu told, has quite taken up h.; 
abode there.* 

*YoU are quite sure about his being a doctor?’ 
Isaid. 

* Quite sure,’ was the reply. 

Here was the key to it all, 1 thought. 

‘ Well, Mrs Royston,* I said, ‘ if you will take 
my advice, you will simply drive straight from 
here to Orosvenor Gardens, and insist upon seeing 
your brother. If you are refused, I would advise 
yon to consult your solicitor howto proceed; only, 

' do not delay.— Will you. pardon me if I ask you 
a question respecting your family 1 ’ 

‘ Gertaiuly/ said she. ‘ Anything you like.’ 

I ^ Is therir bereditaiy insanity on either side V 
I * Insanil^ ebe exclaimed. ‘No. Certainly not. 

1 never heard single member of our family 
^ on either side l&yinff such a thing.* 

1 inwardly immed still more for Mr Mere- 1 


dith ; but Mm Royston was eager to set off to see 
him, and I was hardly less anxious to see her go. 
She returned late in the aRernoon, to tell me 
she had gone straight there, and that on asking 
for Mr ]\leredith, there had been a long parley 
and delay ; finally, tlie butler informed her that 
Mr Meredith was too unwell to see her. Slie said 
she must see him. lie was her brother ; and if it 
were only for a few minutes, she insisted upon 
being admitted. But an order came down to say 
^Irs JMereditli woubl not permit any one to enter 
the house. She then drove to Mr Meredith's own 
solicitor, who was unfortunately out of town ; how- 
ever, his partner received her, and listened with 
great kindness and attention to lier stor}*', while 
she referred him to me for the condition of her 
brother. 

‘AVliat can 1 do?* she asked, ‘llow can I 
insist upon seeing him V 
‘ I fear you cannot insist,’ said he, ‘ unless you 
; have sullicient grounds to allege that soiiietliiug 
! unfair is going on. You must be very careful ; 
I and remember that the wife is all-powerful as 
rcgarils the personal custody of her husband. I 
would recoinmond you to write to her,* he con- 
tinued, ‘ and request an interview.’ 

Mrs Royston w^as terribly ilisappointed. She 
felt sure a letter would be of no use ; but she wrote 
1 it, and sent it by a messenger, who was to wait 
for an answer, llo returned, however, without 
a line, ^Irs ^lercd'ith’s footman having come 
down-stairs with a message to say there was 
110 answer required. 

‘What am I lo do, lAfr Darrell i* she indignantly 
exclaimed. ‘ 1 low can I rescue my brother ? ’ 

‘ 1 wish I k«,ow,’ I replied, boiling with indigna- 
linn at the whole alluir. 

‘ I will go back again,’ said she, ‘and I will tell 
them that if T am not lulmittod to see my brother, 
I will apply to a magistrate.* 

It was late in the afternoon now, and quite 
d.ark; hut Mrs Iloystoii too anxious about 
^Ir Meredith to ihink of herself. She had 
brought her maid with her, so, under that pro- 
tection, i once more saw her oil*. She did not 
return until nearly eight o’clock, and w^as shown 
j into my consul ting- room, looking the very image 
of disappointimmt and despair. 

‘0 Mr Darrell,’ she cried, ‘I need not apologise 
for coming back to you. 1 am in such distress. 
I have telcgraplied for iny brother-in-law, Charles 
I Royston, to come up at uiice to me. My brother 
has been taken away from Grosvenor Cardens ; 
they are all gone ; and the servants declare they 
know notliing beyond the fact that the invalid 
was removed this afternoon — Mrs Meredith and 
Mr Stretton leaving at a later hour. Where can 
they have taken him to ? * 

‘ They have taken him to a lunatic asylum,* I 
said mentally. ‘It will be safer for them if he 
dies there* But I could not add to poor Mrs 
Royston’s distress further than to urge upon her 
the necessity -for immediate action. 1 was ready 
to come forward to prove the state he was in— 
the utter prostration, which ought to have pre- 
eluded all attempts to move him ; ^ his anxiety to 
see his sister ; and my own conviction tliat he was 
not being fairly or properly treated. 

The next day, 1 nan a long interview with Mr 
Charles Royston. He enlightened me still further 
respecting Mrs Meredith and her cousin; and 
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taking everything into consideration, we came to 
the determinatiou that something must be dune, 
and done quickly. 

Of course, I did not accompany them to their 
solicitor’s ; but 1 heard his opinion was, that they 
were unncccssiirily anxious, and he renuuded jMis 
R oyston that, according to law, the wile was not 
to be lightly interrered with. 

However, circuinstanccs favoured us. I hap- 
peneil to be driving past Orosvenor Oardens, wlicn | 
at a crossing 1 caught sight of tlie liousckeeper i 
into whose hands I Jiad iiilrusttMl Air Alereditli 
on tlie last occasion when I had seen him. Quick 
as thought, I pulled the check-string, and jumped 
out. Perhaps she owed a grudge to Mrs Meredith ; 
perhaps she had a feeling of ])ity for her niiFor- 
lunate master; perliapslhe half-sovereign I slipped | 
tiito her hand had a sortciiing elfect. 1 did not 
care wliat it was, so long as slie v'ns softened. I 
came to iny point pretty quickly. 1 wanted to 
know where her master was. 

‘Well, sir, there’s no doubt where ho is, though 
wc servants an* not sujipo&ed to know. He is at 

H naming a private lunatic asylum. ‘ Poor 

gentleman, we all said it was a shame ! Hut after 
you left, Mr rftrettoii he went olf and brings in 
two doctors; and the tlnng was settled soon 
enough. Aly mistress saw them first ; and then 
tliey Avent up-stairs to see the master; and then 
Robson and Jones — the two men yon saw in the 
dressing-room -got their orders to dress Mr 
Aleredith as well as ibey could ; and be was 
driven aAvay. 'J'iiey carried him into the car- 
riage.’ • 

‘And did Airs Aforeditb go with them?’ 

‘0 110 , sir. She is olf sonie\jJiere else. It 
AA’as Robson let out to me wdiere the master w'as 
going ; and 1 ’ni sure 1 hope I Avon’t get into 
trouble for telling you, sir. i hope it won’t go no 
iartber.’ 

‘You need not be afraid,* I said. ‘T Avill pro- 
niise that Airs Royston Avill liold yon harmless. 
Rut in the cause of liiimaiiity, yon must give us 
all the assistance you can in order to release 
Air Mereditli.* 

‘ Release him, sir ! AVe can’t interfere. If his | 
AAufe puts him in, no one can take him out. 
Robson told me that much.’ I 

‘1 think Robson was Avrong,’ 1 replied. ‘But I 
tell me your name ; and also promise you Avill i 
find out at once for me where Airs Alercditb is.’ j 

‘ Forrest is my name, sir — Airs Forrest. And i 
I may as well tell you Avhere luy mistress is. Slie I 
Aiv^nt down to Pirighton.’ 

‘Well, good-day to you for the present, Afrs 
Forrest. Here is my direction. But you will 
probably hear from me shortly.’ And I drove 
olf, tingling all over with mingled anxiety and 
indignation. 

As may be surmised, I lost not a moment in 
communicating my information to Air Charles 
Royston, who, happily for his sister-in-law and 
Mr Meredith, was a man of energy and decision, 
03 w’ell as prudent and far-seeing. Hq soon settled 
upon a course of action. It wa4 useless to go to 
the asylum and demand Mr Meredith ; useless 
to apply to magistrates until another course had 
failed ; and beyond all, it was useless to delay a 
day or an hour, when the sands of the unhappy 
patient’s life were swiftly ebbing away. Accom- 
panied by his solicitor, he went to Grosvenor 


Gardens, and there stimmoncd all the servants 
together and brielly stated his case. . 

Like most evil-iloer», Airs Alci^dilh had betrayed 
herself ; and at the first movement in favour of 
their master, the servants one after another gave 
testimony against her. Before he left tlic house, 
Mr Roykoii had amply sulficicnt grounds for 
bidicving that he Avnuld succeed in getting^ the 
gnanliaiisiiip of Air Meredith taken out ol*her 
hands. ’Ihc nc\t morning, he started for Brighton, 
and snrprisfid AI rs Aleiiedilh, not altogether pleasur- 
ably, in tho middle of a sumptuous breakfast, to 
Avhich .she and Air Strcttoii Avere apparently doing 
ample justice. 

At first, .‘ihtt treated Air Royston very much 
as she had treated me, with arrogant insolence, 
in Avhicb Air J^lretton supported her ; but they 
found that their visitor meant hu.sincss. Ho 
AA*as very ([iiict and very cool, an<l kept to his 
point Avitli stcaily persistence. He began by 
asking her upon Avliat grounds she had pre\'cnted 
Mrs Roy-ton from seeing her brother ; and Airs 
Meredith, avIio did not dream how uiiich AA*as 
knoAvn, replied deliaiitly : ‘Simply because I do 
not choo.^c tliat she should sec him.' 

‘ A ml i.’S it simply because you choose, that Alon- 

tngu Alereditli is now' at 1I -- , the sane inmate of 

a iuiiatic asylum { Now, we .^iliall understand each 
other,* he continued. ‘ I have come liere because 
i knoAv c nr >,7 because i bold evidence that 
Avill take Air AJereditli out of your XAow'cr for ever. 
Your servants have come forwanl— your secrets 
are known— and I hold a ]>oavct over you both,’ 
turning ti^W'ards Air Strelton, wdio paled visibly. 
‘Rut for Mercditli’s sake, we Avant no unnecessary 
disclosures in public. If he lives, you have less 
to fear. If lie ilic«, the law Avill ilecide. In tho 
meantime, before I leave ibis room, you must 
give me a Avritteii aiithorilv to authorise me to 

Avithdr.nv Air Aleredith from II , and to place 

him under the care of his ^ister. That is all 1 £isk 
at pre.^ent.* 

And he got it. He came back in triumph ; and 

I accompanied Afrs Royston and himself down to 

II , Avliere Ave fouml Afr Alereditli still alive, 

and keenly conscious of his terrible and, what ho 
had fancied, hopeless situation. 

He Avept like a child in his sister’s arms, clung 
to her in tremulous terror, and besought her 
never to leave liim, not to let him die there. She 
AA'as deeply affected, but restrained herself nobly, 
Avhile Ave settled matters Avitli the doctor tlierc, 
wdio had received the patient at the request of his 
wife, and on tho verdict of two other medical men. 
These signatures being sulficicnt to incarcerate the 
sanest, the asylum doctor Avas free from all blame 
in the matter, and Air Aleredith had been sub- 
jected to no unkind treatment at bis hands. Rut 
in his enfeebled state — to be Avatched day and 
night by an attendant, treated as a lunatic, sepa- 
rated from all his friends, and feeling himself in 
an asylum, Avas enough — more than enough le 
drive him into actual madness. 

Whether my suspicions relatiA^c to secret 
poisoning AA’ere correct or not, they Avere greatly 
strengthened and confirmed by the tidings that 
Mrs Aleredith and her cousin had vanislied, taking 
her jewel-case and a large sum of money with 
them. They had been careful, before leaving 
Grosvenor Gardens, to remove or destroy every- 
thing that might lead to detection on the scute of 
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poisoning, tliongh my aftev-acqiiainlance with the 
patient and his symptoms was sunicieiit lo con- 
vince me that his«’life hail been assailed, and that 
in the subtlest way jiossible, by jioisons such as 
only one skillcil in medicine could administer. 
Stretton, in my mind, was doubtless the accomplice 
of the woman in this i)iec.e of villainy ; but as the 
pair had by this lime lioth got clear oif to the 
continent, it was in vain to seek to bring them 
back. Nor, in truth, did Mr Meredith desire this. 

After his release, the patient was taken to 
Manor End— there to struggle hack through a 
, painful convalescence into health again. 3^’or 
months and months, he wavered between life 
and death; but his naturally strong conslltiil ion 
asserted itself at last. He recovered— never lo 
be quite the same man again, but strong enough 
to look forward to enjoying life once more. 
Ilis first act was to free himself of aU tie to his 
wife. And this, which to me might have been 
otherwise an unpleasant consequence of my inter- 
ference between them, was rendered less unpleasant 
by the reflection that I had assisted in saving tlio 
husband’s 'life, and prevented what might have 
resulted in a terrible crime on the jiart of his 
wife. Of the subsequent career of the guilty pair, 1 
no intelligence has ever reached me. 


THE ELEGTEIC LIGHT IN JMEDICINE. 

“We have by this time heard of the employment 
of the electric light in many and various ways. It 
has been used for boring timuols, working inincs, 
and photographing dark interiors, and at the siege 
of Paris it was thrown upon the enemy^s works at 
night. Everybody almost is now acquainted with 
it as occasionally employed in our streets and in 
largo buildings. Wo are going to describe a UkSh 
of it which is probably not so familiar to our 
readers. 

Perhaps none of the sciences has benefited more 
than medicine by the great advances of recent 
physical investigation, and by the perfection and 
accuracy with which delicate instruments of all 
kinds can now he constructed. The development 
of chemistry, i)hysic8, and physiology has in a 
great degree revolutionised the healing art. For- 
merly there was a great deal of empiricism, a great 
reliance upon ibrmulm, and much scmi-philosophic 
guesswork. With contcmporair medicine, oii the 
other hand, * seeing is believing,’ and many are the 
instruments for belter seeing— that is, for better 
diagnosis of disease— which the recent inventions 
of science have made ready to the hand of the 
modem practitioner. Dissection and anatomy 
form of course a large part of the education of 
every student of medicine. But numerous instrii- 
ments, such as oi>hthalmoscopes, laryngoscopes, 
&0; ^ve been devised for viewing many interior 
pi^ of the living body. 

The principle upon which these instruments arc 
cen^bmeted is similai in all cases. Light, either 
^yliglit or light from some artificial source, is 
collemd and reflected upon the port to be exam- 
Wko is not familiar with the primitive 
type of all'.fheso instramentis^ the bright silver 
q» 0 on which ^ doctor put unpleasantly far ^'nto 
our mouth -fiiat time we had such a had ^ore 
throat t Ysdm ^ munerous are the degrees of I 
medico-opriml inshraments^ from this primitive! 
reflector to ilm cbmptos end ingenious appliances 
'X 


which enable the man of medicine to sec far into 
the throat, into the eye and tlic car, and even into 
the stomach ; in fact, w'hcrever the interior parts of 
the human frame arc accessible, ingenious instru- 
ments have been invented to make them visible. 
Sometimes light is thrown direct into the interior 
of the organism, at others it is introduced by 
incaus of reflection. To such perfection have these 
instruments been brought, that the various organs 
for w'liicli they arc used can be seen almost as 
distinctly as if they were laid entirely open to 
view. 

Ordinary oil lamps, candles, and gas have 
generally formed the sources of light used. In 
somo cases, the brilliant light of the magnesium 
Vtlra has been employed ; but this is far too 
powerful a li<dit for the human eye to support, 
though it can be used with advantage in diagnosing 
the throat, the car, or indeed any part except the 
eye, the only organ sensitive to light By the aid 
of the maguesimn liglit and properly adopted lenses 
and mirrors, the interior of a rabbit’s eye has been 
photographed, after the animal had been atrophised 
so as to be insensible to strong light. The mag- 
j iiesium light, however, in common with other 
sources of artificial light, has tlie inconvenience of 
considerable heat and smoke. The electric light, 
on the contrar}-, gives off no smoke, and tlic heat, 
though great at the luminous point, is confined to 
such a minute space that it is not practically 
inconvenient. 

j Many inventions, if not carried immediately 
I into practice, get to be considered as useless or 
•impracticable. This seems lo have been the case 
urilh arj invention for introducing the electric light 
into the humai^, stomach for purposes of diagnosis. 

It is now many years ago since Brack, a dentist at 
Breslau, was struck by the idea that it would be 
quite possible to illuminate Ihc human stomach. 
An ingenious iiistriiinent-makvr of Paris, M. 
Gustave Trouve, took up the idea, and gave it 
tangible reality in the form of the very interest- 
ing but 6im])lc apparatus whicli we are about to 
describe, and whicli tliougli constructed long ago, 
was only brought into general notice at the 
meeting of medical men and scientists at Baden- 
Baden in 187.9. Hitherto, tlic reflected light of 
the sun or of lamps has been chiefly used to light 
up the accessil>le cavities of the body for diag- 
nosis. Now, however, it is possible to light 
up these parts by the direct introduction of the 
electric light itself, which, with proper arrange- 
ments, gi ves intense light without an inconvenient 
I degree of heat. A snialL piece of flattened pla- 
j tinum is welded on lo the wires which convey 
the electric current ; and whenever a strong and 
even current of clectricitv is made to pass along 
the wires and traverse the platinum, the matax 
glows into a white-heat of intenso brilliance. 

To obtain this high degree of light from the 
platinum, however, requires a very strong electric 
current, and a very powerful battery, an apparatus 
whicli every medical man bv no means possesses, 
and which, if he did, could hardly be transported 
to the houses of patients, often at a distance. To 
meet this difficulty, the French inventor whom 
wo have mentioned, in collaboration with 
physicist Plantd, has hit upon a very ingenious 
contrivance. This is a small ^holder,’ by means 
of which it is possible to store up a lam quanti^ 
of electricity iu such a portable form that it may 
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be carried about by a medical man on bis visits, 
to be used not only for the purposes of diiignosis 
by internal illumination, but also for other uses 
which Tuodern medicine lias found for electricity, 
especially in numerous aflectious of the nerves. 

The holder is very simple. It consists of a 
wooden case which incloses a hermetically sealed 
glass cylinder. In this glass vessel arc two coils 
of thin lead laminro, wliicli are kept separate from 
each other by small pieces of wood, and are 
immersed in water acidified with sulphuric acid, 
which almost fills the cylinder. An edectric 
current is allowed to act u 2 )on the lead plates for 
several hours. This decomjioses the .acidified 
water into its components, hydrogen and oxygen. 
The first of these attaches itself to one of the lead 

I )lates, .and the ox^^gen combines with the second 
ead plate, making a super-oxide of lead, the 
formation of which continues so long as the 
electric current plays. After sc v oral hours’ action, 
if the current is iuterriipted, it is found that the 
lead plates have amassed an immense quantity of 
galvanic electricity. This convenient little appa- 
ratus may be carried to wherever a supply of 
electricity is wanted for medical or other purposes. 
A piece of platinum has only .to be connected 
with wires coming from the lead plates to allbrda 
light amply sullicient for the purpose of diagnosis. 
The holder has been nameil by its contriver the 
Polyscope, It is further furnished with a magnetic 
indicator for showing the stnmgth of the current, 
and a regulator for raising or decreasing it. 

The wires proccctling from the polyscope may 
bo used in many ways where electricity is wauteil. 
One of the most common is to pass them up 
through tlie haiidlo of tiny concavirmirrors ; the 
platinum is \daccd in the focus of the mirror, so 
that when the platinum glows, a brilliant stream 
of Jiglifc is thrown out, and can bo turned by a 
person holding the mirror in any direction. These 
little mirrors arc used to examine the mouth or 
other cavities of the body, wIutc the daylight, 
however skilfully caught ami rellocted, is insufii- 
cient for complete illumiimtion of the jiart. It is 
possible also to illuminate the stomach ; and this 
has been done. A tube is let down the ccsopha- 
gus; the i30sitivc and negative wires are intro- 
duced, connected by the platinum, which can be 
made to glow at pleasure by turning on the elec- 
tric current The tissues of the human body 
are comparatively translucent, and when thus 
lighted from within, in a dark room, the internal 
organisation, it is said, is distinctly visible. By 
means of this instrument, which is termed a 
gastroscope, the interior of the stomach itself may 
also be directly seen. At the extremity of the 
tube is fitted a glass rccc]3taclc, inside which 
glows the incandescent platinum, thus forming 
a diminutive lantorn, which illuminates the walls 
of the stomach. From these the light is received 
back again through what we may call a window 
dightly higher up in the tube, and falling upon 
a prism or a mirror, is deflected verticsdly up- 
wards along the tube, where it. passes through 
several lenses until it reaches the bend at the 
throat Here again, by means of prisms, it is 
rofracted into the horizontal direction, and reach - 1 
ing the eye-piece, conveys a distinct imago of a 
small portion of the surface of the stomach to the 
eye of the diagnoser. Any rise of temperature is 
prevented by constructing the glass end of the 


apparatus double, and keeping the space between 
the two glasses filled witn a ci^stant supply of 
fresh cold water, by means of two very small 
caoutchouc ]np(^ inclosed in the main tube. A 
further improvenieiil should also be mentioned. 
By the agiaicy of a tiny wheel with teeth playing 
inio a notched ring round the interior of the tube, 
and moved by a fine silk cord, the lower par > of 
the apparatus may be turned round in such a way 
as to bring dillerent pj^rU of the stomach succes- 
sively into view, witnout the necessity of with- 
drawing the instrument for readjustment each 
time. 

Though as yet but little known, these insiru- 
I monis have lieeii put to the test of practical use, 
and have been patented by Herr Leitcr, of Vienna, 

I by whom their coiistruclion has recently been 
brought to great periectioii. After the care^ 
ingenuity, and expense which have been lavished 
upon their elaboration, we can scarcely doubt 
that they will come in time to form part of the 
recognised stock of medical and surgical instru- 
ments. • 

A NIGHT IN THE FOEE-TOP. 

^ • 

The loss of the Indian Chief on the Long Sand, 

I at the beginning of the present year, and the 
suflerings of her crew, created a large amount 
of interest throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. The following narrative of tlie inci- 
dents as they occurred, is no fiction, but has been 
•derived chKifly from the account given to the 
writer by one of the most intelligent of the sea- 
men who survived. 

* You want me to tell you how wo got wrecked 
on the Long Sand I * said my narrator. ‘ AVcll, sir, 
I’ll 1 sln’iipcd as .able seaman for a voyage 
to Yokohama ; and I joined my ship at Middles- 
borougli. The Indian Chief w’as a fiill-rigged ship 
of iK-arly thirtiMm hundred tons. A better manned 
craft never sailed ; there w’crc twenty-eight hands 
all told. The captain waas a good man, a seaman 
and a gentleman ; and my shipmates were as 
steady a lot of fellows and as good seamen as I 
ever came across. The two mates were fine men 
and good ollicers ; and altogether things looked well 
for a pleasant and .a prosperous voyage. AVe sailed 
from the Tees on Sunday morning ; and all went 
w'^cll with us till the luiadle watch on AYednesday 
night. It is true that some of the gear worked 
heavily, and having a large quantity of iron on 
bo.ard, the ship was not very lively in stays; 
but for all that, she was a fine croft, and if she 
liad had fiiir-iday, she would never have scr^’eJ 
us .the trick she did. I was in the starboard or 
second-mate’s watch ; and on the night in question, 
we came on deck at twelve o’clock. It had been 
a tolerably fine night when wo went below at eight 
o’clock ; but in the meantime, the weather had 
altered considerably for the worse ; the wiml, which 
was north-east, had increased, and was blowing 
a stiff breeze; the sky looked black and ang^; 
and there was a good deed of mist about. AVe 
were under easy canvas, three topsails, top-gallant- 
sails, spanker, and forecourse ; the mainsail was 
not stowed, but hung in the buiitlines. , , , 

*The captain kept the deck; I fancy he had 
not much confidence in the pilot, wh(^ it be 
understood, h ad command of the ship for the 
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and before^ Mr Lloyd, the mate, 
went below, a Jong consultation was held. Tlie 
upshot of this seemed to be that the pilot was 
advised to shorten sail and make everything snug. 
However, he did not seem to agree with this. 
“When we had been on deck about an hour, several 
lights hove in sight ; an«l I could see that the 
captain was V(;ry anxious about the ship’s position. 

I licard him caution the pilot about the set of 
the tide, saying, that the flood would be sure to ■ 
suck us in towards the Inoutli o£ the 'riiauies. 
As the night grew, the wind drew more to the 
eastward j and we hail to brace up the yards a little; 
but the wind was still free, and she laid her course 
south-south-west. About Ibur bells we clewed up 
the top-gall ant-sails ; and the hands were just going 
aloft to sto^V them, when a squall struck us, ami 
WQ Avere all aback. All hands were called, and 
the port- watch came tumbling up, some of them j 
only half-dressed. Wo tried to box her oil*; but 
it was too late ; and we had to shiver the cross-jack 
yards, and let her go off on the other tack. 

*We ^Wiro now on the starboard tack, heading 
for the Knock — so the pilot sai'l ; but she did not | 
seem to make inucli of a lay of it, for 1 could sec I 
by our wake that she was bagging bodily to lee- 
wards. The pilot saw this too, for we had not 
been lon^; on this tack when lie sang out, “Heady 
about ! ” 

‘She did not come to very ((uickly ; and when 
sliG got licad to the wind, she came to a dead stop, 
and then began to fall olf: so we had to put the ' 
helm up, and board the forc-tack again. After ! 
letting her get good lioad-way, we trie<f her again 
but it was no use, and we bad to wear her. We j 
made two more tacks after this ; in short, no I 
sooner had we belayed the braces, than it was ' 
“ Heady about ! ” again. The last time, as soon as 
we had braced up and trimmed the head-sheet, the 
foresail began thundering and flapping in a way 
that threatened to take the most out of her. 

“Board that fore-tack I ” shouted the pilot, 

“ Forc-tack unhooked, sir,” was answered back 
from the forecastle. 

“Clew up the sail then, and sec if you can 
book it again.” 

‘Before we could •accomplish this somewhat 
diflicult operation, the pilot again hailed us. 

“ Are you ready with that foresail 'I ” lie sang 
out. 

“ No, sir,” answered the mate. 

“Well, then, let them laj down sharply; wc 
1^ must try her without it.” 

‘Almost before wc could get down on deck, it was 
‘‘Holm’s o-lee!” and the ship luffed up into the 
wind. 1 think she would have come round this 
time; but when we came to “Mainsail haul!” 
when the yards were nearly square, we could hot 
get them to move another inch. 

^ “What's the matter there, Mr Fraser?” asked 
ihe pilot 

“Main-topsail brace foul of tho cross-jack 
yM/ called out a hand. 

' “ up there, and clear it.” 

‘ By this time the ship had got stern-way on 
'her, and there was nothing left but to wear her. 
We brailed.np the spanker, shivered the niizzen- 
topsail,'and pat up the helm. 

“ Main-topsiol Injace all clear,” sang out a hand 
firom aloft ; 

‘ By this time Isre had Bqmifed the fore-yard, and 


hauled down the jib ; and as the wind came on 
the other quarter, wc hauled out the spanker. 

“ Port ! ” roared the ])ilot. 

“ Spanker-sheet foul of the tiller-ropes ! ” called 
out the man at the wheel. 

• Two or three bands rusbed aft, and got tho 
tiller-ropes cleared. The yards were braced, and 
she lulled up close to tho wind ; but it was too 
late; there was a cry of “Breakers ahead!” tho 
ship was caught up by a big sea, and after grating 
two or three times, went broadside on to the 
sands ! 

* All was now noise and confusion. Everything 
was let go, sheets, halyards, and braces. After 
some little time, order was restored; tins captain 
took the coinniaiiii, and ordered us to clew up tlic 
sails ; as to stowing tliinn, that was out of the 
question. Every time the sea lifted her, the ship 
bumped back ou the sand with a force that made 
every timber in b(»r crack, ainl nearly knocked us 
olf our legs. Every two or three minutes, the 
seas broke over m, and swept the decks fore and 
aft. At these times, the ]»oor ship rolled over 
almost o!i her beam-ends, every timber groaning 
and croaking like a thing iu agony. Every spar 
buckled, every rop«'- si rained, and every minute 
wc expected that the masts and yards would come 
rattling down upon oiir beads. 

‘The night was gloomy and dark, and the 
north-east wind was piercingly cold. After a time, 
we got a flare iinder-weigh, ami sent up rockets ; 
ami our signals wc*re answered by the light-ships. 
Apart from our being in such danger, the sight 
was a grand one. The red light of a tar-barrel 
illuminated llio sea and the heavy clouds above 
with a criiiisffii glare, the tall masts cutting out 
black and distinct against the red clouds. AVe 
kept tho rockets going, and every now and then 
tho light-ships answered. We all sheltered our- 
selves as well as wc coiihl, and waiteil for daylight. 
It was somewhere about’ high-water wheu the ship 
struck, ami now the tiile was ebbing fast ; but tho 
vessel still bumped violently, Nevcrtbolcss, wo 
all took it to some extent easily. At this time, I 
do not believe there was a man on board but 
what thought we should get the ship off at day- 
light 

‘The time passed Injavily, four or five hours of 
anxious suspense, ami llicii the daylight began 
to appear in the cast As soon as it was fairly 
light, wc eagerly scanned the horizon, to sec if 
assistaiK’. was coining; but the morning mists 
limited our view. There was nothing to be seen 
but a cold liard sky above, and an angry sea 
below. We got our breakfast, such as it was, for 
there was no chance of lighting a fire in the galley. 
By this time it was dead low-water, and the ship 
lay easier. It was evident, however, now that 
we could see the luill of the poor Indian Chief, 
that if the gale continued, she would have to leave 
her bones iu tlic sand. As soon as the flood 
began to make, the wind freshened ; and from tho 
look of the sky to windward, it was evident that 
wc were in for more than an ordinary gale. 

‘After breakfast, I went up into the rigging ; the 
morning had now cleared, and I could see the low 
land trending to leeward, and away to windward 
a Bght-ship. As 1 was looking at her, she flred a 
gun, I wondered what it was for; and at last I 
saw a smack running before the wind ; she luffed 
up under the lee of the light-ship and spoke 
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her. When she had done this, she bore down 
towards us, dipped her Jla;^r, and then stood away 
to the southwards. What it all meant, 1 did not 

MVith the risin" tide, the fjalc came on with | 
increased fury ; and it soon became a question, not ] 
of saving the vessel, but of saving our JiA'es. j 
The S(?a dashed furiously over ns, and the ship | 
began to roll and Jahoiir ieairully. Wave after | 
wave struck her, lifting her up, and then letting | 
her fall again with terriiic violence. | 

‘ All this time, there was no sign ol' assistance 
coming. Wo kept a sharp look-out for anything ! 
like a lifeboat, biit wc savr none. The captain I 
and the mates kept going up into the rigging and 
sweeping tlie sea with their ghisscs ; but nothing ! 
came in sight ; and now hope gave way to despair. | 
1 myself had been up in tho fore-rigging several : 
times, straining my eyes in all dinjctions. 1 could ' 
not believe that wc should be left to perish ; but : 
still no help came. At last, away in the distance ! 
1 saw the smoke of a small steamer, i watched, 
and waited. She came nearer and nearer ; and at 
last I could sec that she hiul a lifeboat in tow. 
A great lump rose up in my throat when 1 saw 
this, and my heart beat at a terrible rati*. I 
sang out to the men on deck, anil told them 
what 1 had seen. Somebody went aft, and told 
them ill the deck-hunse, and all hands came j 
swarming out, to have a look for themsolvos. At 
lust, when she. was a long way olf, the lifeboat , 
cast off her tow-ro[)e, set her sail^, and bore down ; 
towards us. It was a sight I shall ii«*ver forget, 
and tilled us all with hope and cxi)ectaLion. i 

*The sea upon the sand was like a boiling 
caldron ; w\a3 it possible that the iifeboat could 
get safe througdi it ? I'liat was the iiuestion [ I 
asked myself ; it never entcreil my head that she : 
would not try. Several times she stood off and j 
on, waiting, as J thought, for a good chance. ; 

‘Meaiilime, the steamer had ])ut up her helm, ' 
and was steaming away towards the land. Then, to 
my horror, the lifeboat hauled aft her sheets and 
went after her. It was a cruel sight ; and as she ! 
receded from my view, my heart sank within me. ' 
with gloomiest foreboding. I went hack into the 
forecastle and sal down and Imried my face in my | 
hands. That was tin; bitterest moment 1 had ever I 
passed, for I fell that our situation was now almost I 
nopeless. I was sitting thus, almost in a state of I 
stupor, when a great wave lifted the ship high in 
the air ; and a second aflerw^ards, she came down 
with a shock so tremendous that she literally 
broke her back. We all rushed out, staring about 
us in stupefied horror. 

“ Get out the boats ! roared the captain. I 
believe be was half bewildered, or be would never 
have thought of launching a boat in such a sea. 
The' men too were beside themselves with terror. 
It seemed as if they were only now for the first 
time conscious of the desperate perils that sur- 
rounded us. I was quite sure that no boat could 
live in the tremendous waves that were raging ' 
around us ; but still it seemed our la^ chance, 
and like the rest, 1 made a frantic rush fur tlie 
boats. The lashings were cast off, and two boats 
W'ero lowered ; but scarcely had they touched the 
water, when they were d^hed to pieces against 
the ship’s side. 

' Meantime, the captain’s gig had been got into 
the water ; she was a small boat, and would not 


have held anything like? half of ns^ Two hands 
were ]mt into her, to bale Iicr o^t. Suddenly, a 
gigantic sea .struck the ship on her quarter ; "l he 
bout’s ])ciiiter— a new rope thick and strong — 
snapped off like*a p.ipc-stHin ; the boat was cap- 
sized, and the two pom* fellows in her were pitched 
into the water. Tliey were good swimmojs, and 
for a minute or two they struck out for the ship. 
Anollier sea swept round the quarter and drove 
them bac.k towards tlie boat, and they di?ai>peared 
from our view. 1 thought it was all up with 
them ; but the next minute I saw them struggle 
u]) on the boat's bottom. 1 watched them for 
some time, as they drifted away and then dis- 
appeared. Not a word was spoken. We all stood 
agliast, dumloiindcd— our last chance was gone. 

‘The scone .ns night came on was terrible indeed. 
The spectacle of the r.nging sea was truly terrific ; 
every wave that dashed over the ship shook the 
jiiasu till they trembled again. The mainmast 
rocked to and fro in a way that showed whatever 
might be the fate of the olhor masts, that at least 
w;is doomed. The raging of the gale was awful, 
and that and the cold struck terror into our 
hearts. 

‘ After the destruction of the boats, I took 
shelter in the forecjistle. 1 was regularly cowed, 
for the prospect before us was truly appalling. 
The ship was settling down fust, and every sea 
now swept right over us, and we saw that very 
soon there would be nothing left but for us to 
take to the rigging. 1 don’t mean to say that I 
thought at this time that there was any chance of 
fny life bcl^jg saved ; but a fancy promj>tcd me 
to have a good shirt or two to my back ; so I put 
on two new sliirts ami all my shore-going togs, 
and one or two others followed my examide. 

‘Just before eight o’clock, a tremendous sea 
Rwtqff tlie flecks fore aud alt, and burst right into 
the forecasile. We all rushed out, and began to 
swarm up the rigging. The captain called out to 
us to come aft, as the foremast was of iron, and if 
it went by the board, it would sink. But we did 
not pay any alleiitiou to him ; that last sea liad 
given us a scare ; and so on wo went, the pilot, 
myself, and eight others; and wc all managed to 
get safely into the fore-top. 

‘ 111 the shelter of the forecastle, it had been 
])icrciiig cold ; but when W’e got aloft, it was 
almost freezing. That cutting, biting north-east 
V ind penetrated to our very maiTow ; and by 
the time I got into the top, my hands were so 
numbed that I could scarcely feel, so th.at I had 
some diiliculty in lushing myself to the most. 
There we sat, ten poor helpless creatures, almost in 
a state of stupor ; but though we were half-frozen, 
there was nunc of us so paralysed but that wc 
could fully realise the horrors that surrounded 
us. The remainder of the crew, together with 
Captain Fraser, Mr Lloyd the mate, Mr Fraser 
the second-mute, who was the captain’s brother, 
and a fine young fellow whose name 1 do not 
remember— -in all, seventeen in number, took 
to the inizzeii-mast ; and we could sec them 
lashing themselves in the rigging. The moon 
had only just entered her first quarter, and 
even if the sky had been clear, she would not 
have given us much light But the night, though 
tine, was cloudy, and it was only now and then 
that she peeped out from between the clouds, 
and cost a sickly gleam upon the troubled sea. 
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The Bight of the raging water beneath us was us with tremendous violence. The fury of the 
appalling^ but the sonmls which met the ear waves, as they dashed over the ship, I cannot 

were if anythiiig more so. The wind howled describe. All at once, there was a fearful crash, 

and shrieke?!, the torn canvas flapped and thun- followed by cries and shrieks. The main and 

dered, the sea roared, and the loose ropes coiled mizzen masts had both gone by the board. The 

and thrashed the air like wliip-lashes. scene at this juncture baflles description. Utter 

* When the moon shone out, there was just light darkness enveloped the doomed ship, over which 

enough to show the three gaunt masts sticking up the sea broke in tremendous waves, the noise of 
out of the wnlor. Every sea that swept over us %vhich and the howling of the wind almost 
made the mainmast rock and oscillate, so that drowned^ the agonising cries of the men on the 
every minute I expected that it would go by the fallen mizzeii-mast A minute or two afterwanls, a 
board. It inado me cringe again every time it gjeam of moonlight shone out from between two 

lnrch6d to leeward, because the chances were clouds, and the scene that it disclosed will ever he 

that when it did so, one of the other masts engraved on my memory. The mass of wreck to 
would follow it. Nobody can tell, and I can^t leeward, the strug^gling forms in the waves, and 
describe what iny feelings were as I sat there in the frantic cries of distress, I can never forget, ft 
the top with nothing but a few shrouds and a was a heart-rending sight, and the whole period 

frail shaking mast between me and eternity, of my life seemed to be couccuirated into that 

How the hours passed, I cannot tell. We all sat one awful moment. 

on, cold and utterly miserable. All that I seemed ‘ The revulsion of feeling which followed on 
to care for was, if the end was to come, that it this scene of horror, left me in a state of torpor 
might come cruickly. 1 shut my eyes and prayed ; and sluggish indifference which seemed to me 
yes, I p^yed, and I hope in a fitling spirit I to be the precursor of death. 1 sat for a long 
read once in an old hook that the way to teach a lime staring stupidly out into vacancy, when all 
man to pray was to send him to sea and let him of a sudden, on the lop of a sea 1 saw a light, 
be 8bipwrc(;kcd. AVcll, all 1 can say is, that if It vanished almost as soon os 1 had seen it, so I 
a man can’t pray to Cod e<aTiu‘stly with death waited for a second or two, and then 1 saw it 
staring him in the face, as it did me, he is again. 

not good for much in this world, and I airi sure “There’s a steamer out there!” I cried, point- 
he is ill prepared for the next, ’.riicrc are a lot ing out into the darkness. “ I can sec her lights.” 
of people who scoff at religion an<l care nothing “ Lights ! ” replied the mate, after he had looked 
about Qod ; but let them come and look death out for some minutes ; “ I can’t, see any.” 
in the face ns I did, and I fancy they’ll tell you “There! Can't you see it now,” 1 cried, “out on 
rather a different story. In the dire calamity that?' the pfu’t (piarter I ” 

had befallen me, there was no one I could go to “No,” n plicd he dcspondingly ; “I can’t see 
but God. ‘ I committed myself entirely into the anything.” .r 

hand of Him who ruleth the winds and the waves, “AVell,” muttered a man close to me, “if it is a 
and asked Him if it was His good pleasure to help steamer, she can’t help us till dayliglit ; and by 
me ; and after that, I was comforted. that lime wc shall be food for the fishes, or else 

* There was a lot of things I thought about that frozen to death.” 

night that I had not thought about for many a ‘Wo sat on thus through that interminable 
long year. I had never been a really had fellow, night, now and then seeing the ste’amcr’s lights, 
and perhaps had as few errors and follies to answer AVhat it meant, no one knew. At last, the day 
for as most people of my class ; but up in that dawned, and a wild scene lay around us. The 
top there, 1 found the score marked against me sea resembled a mad chaos of water ; the portions 
long enough in all conscience. When things go of the waves that were not white with foam, 
well with us, and .wo think death is fur off, our looked green and angry ; and when two cross Bcas 
sins are forgotten almost as soon as they are com- met, they spouted up great jets of foam as high 
mitted; but when death is cerbiin, or at least 
appears so to us, it is then that the whole black 
catalogue rises up before us, and each item appears 
distinctly before us in a few seconds. 

‘I had been sitting ever so long looking into 
myself, as it were, \\^cn I opened my eyes and 
looked up. I was startled by seeing a black 
object coming down the main-topmast stay. It 
came nearer and nearer, and at last 1 could sec 
that it was a man coming down the stay hand no dream, lor there was a lifeboat close to us, 
over hand. AVhen he reached us, I found it and a steamer in the distance I I shrieked out to 
was the mate, Mr Lloyd. “What’s the matter, my mates: “A lifeboat! a lifeboat!” They all 
sir 7” I asked in a hoarse whisper. “Nothing, sprang to their feet, as if they had been electrified. 
mj lad, nothing; only I could not rest on tho We shouted as loud as we could, and I seized 
iaizzen«mast. Somehow, I seemed to havb a warn- hold of a strip of canvas, and waved it wildly, 
ing that it was not safe.” . AVe were all almost mad with excitement It was 

*1 Ifiilde room for him; and then we sat on a to us like a reprieve from death. There was no 
long whiles silent and motionless. For a time mistake about this boat ; she headed right straight 
the^stonh seemed in some measure to abate; but for the ship, never deviating an inch from her 
the sky to windward looked black and sullen, course. I knew by instinct that tho men that 
and the swell of the vast waves seemed to mock were iii her meant to save us. But would she ever 
adfr.our frail seenritv. Presently, it grew as dark get safely through that dreadful sea? It was a 
as pitch, and the ^ esme swooping down upon noble, but at the same time a painful sight The 


as the cross-trees. As to the poor Indian Chiefs 
you never saw a more perfect wreck ; the decks 
were blown up Ijy the force of the in-rushing 
wati:', and the hull almost torn to pieces, tho 
ihnbers started, rent, and twisted — a skeleton 
of a ship, with little but her ribs left in some 
places. 

‘I gazed and gazed about, and at last I saw 

AV^as it true, or was I dreaminu ? No ! it was 
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uravcs were rolling along in all iLeir fury, beating 
down upon the Banda with tremendous force. 
Several times a huge wave broko riglit into the 
boat, and she disappeared from our sight ; but she 
rose again like a duck, shook her wings, and came 
on again. Once a monster wave came boiling 
after her like an angry demon, its huge crest 
curling right over the coxswain’s head. It took 
the boat’s stern, and hove it up till the gunwales 
were almost perpendicular. I dared not breathe, 
for I thought she must pitch over stern first, and 
capsize end for end. But no ; the next instant 
she had cleared herself, and was coming right for us. 

‘By this time, we had reached tlie deck, and 
wore making our way bit by bit along the lee 
rails till we reached the quarter. The lifeboat 
hailed us, telling us to make a line fast to a buoy 
and cast it out. We threw the buoy as far as we 
could ; and after much trouble, it was picked up, 
and got on board the lifeboat, and so a line of 
communication Avas made. But it Avas a Avork of 
dillLculty to get the lifeboat alongside ; and Avlieii 
she did, she was tossing and plunging about in 
a w'ay that made it difficult for ua to get into 
her. Slowly, however, one by one, this A\’as done. 
While I AVJis Availing my turn, I could not help 
looking at the AATcck of the luizzen-mast, and a sad 
and painful sight AA’as there ; but Avhat Avas aa'oii- 
dcrful, there, among the entanglement of masts 
and gear to leeward, avc found the second-mate 
alive. When T sjiy he AA'as alive, it is as much as 
1 can say, for he avos almost insensible, and quite 
off his head. Boor felloAV ! I could see from the 
first that death Avas \ipon him ; but for all that, 
though it Avas a risky thing to shin out on to 
that mast to get hold of him, it Avafwlone ; and he 
Avas got safely into the boat. It is very easy to 
say AVC all got safely into the lifeboat ; but when 
I think of it, it seems marvellous how it was done ; 
but it ^vas done, and done gallantly. Tt was a 
grand, a noble bit of work ; and Iaa'cIvc men Avere 
thus rescued from tlic jaAvs of death. At last, 
the steamer Avas reached, the lifeboat taken in 
toAV, and avo steamed aAvay for the North Fore- 
land. 

‘Our poor second-mate died about half an hour 
after Ave left the AATcck. Wo did all that was 
possible to do for him ; but it AA^as of no use. 
The Avonder is not that he died then, but hoAV 
he lived through that terrible night. 

‘When the daugijr Avas over, and avc settled 
down a little, avc found that the men who had 
rescued us were Ramsgate men, and that the 
lifeboat and tug belonged to that port. They 
hod come eigbt-and-tAventy miles, and lain by ns 
during the Avhole of that tempestuous night, on 
the mere chance of saving us poor sailors. What 
I say is, that it avos a grandly noble deed. 

'Of the twcuty-ni'ic souls that left Middles- 
borongh in the Indian Chief, only eleven reached 
the land alive. Their names were— William 
Meldrum Lloyd (chief-mate), James Sanderson 
(pilot), Malcolm Smith, George Gilmore, George 
Harris, Andrew Peterson, James Springer, Edward 
Basham, Charles Gilbert, William Coombs, and 
Charles Swanson. This last had a most mira- 
culous escape. He avos in the mizzen rigging 
when the mast fell, and was for some hours in 
water; but at daylight, though his collar-bone 
was broken, he managed to get back to the ship, 
and was eventually saved. 


I ‘ When I look back on the dangers and priva- 
I tions Avhich avc all had underjjonc during that 
I night ill the fore-top, and find myself alive and 
Aveil, it seems like a dream.’ T. £. s. 

I • 

UOW SIMON PISVERITT GOT MARRIED 
AT LAST. 

• 

lif ASTER Westley, clcrk and sexton in tho small 
village of Woodliam, Avas one Avinter’s morning 
sitting by his cheery fireside, AA'atcliing alternately 
the rain, fiercely beating against the latticed 
Avindow'-pancs, and the brisk movements of his 
I acth'c little daughter, as she moved to and fro, 
busy about her household Avork, Presently she 
came in, bringing a bat, greatcoat, and umbrella, 
observing : ‘ Y'ou Avill be Avanting these soon, 
father. It is nearly ele\*cu o’clock.’ She had 
hardly said this, Avhen a loud knocking Avas heard 
at the outer door, folio avciI by the abrupt entrance 
of a little middle-aged man in a state of great 
excitement, bis face red, his hair rumpled, his 
boots splashed Avith mud, and his coat; dripping 
Avith wet 

‘Why, Simon, Avhat on earth’s the matter?’ said 
the clerk. ‘You don’t look much Ijke a bride- 
groom.’ 

‘ Bridegroom ! No ! ’ the little man exclaimed 
with bitter emphasis. ‘Master Wcstlcy, you’ll 
licv to tell parson I ran’t get married to-day,’ 

‘ Why, bow is that I ’ asked the clerk. 

‘ I can’t get Jlary up,’ quoth the indignant and 
disappointed lover. ‘IVe been rattlin’ at her 
^loor, and •throwiu’ stones at the AA’inder, and 
shoutin’ till I ’m as hoarse as a rook ; and I 'm 
nearly Avet through Avitli the drippings from tho 
husciis [the eaves of tlio liousej ; but 1 can’t 
get she up. She only j'est put her head out of 
Aviiider for a minute, to tell me ’twor no good 
for me to stand hocketting [making a great noise] 
there ; for slic’d never take the trouble to put on 
her best lhing.«s, and go out in that poAverin’ rain 
jest to marry me.’ 

‘ Why, Sim ! this is rather a had beginning for 
people about to marry— isn’t it ? I *m afraid the 
gray mare will be the best horse in your team — 
Avon’t she ’ saiil the kindly old clerk, with a 
merry twinkle in his knowing broAvn eyes. ‘ How- 
ever, I ’d better go and tell Mr Howard, or he will 
be putting his surplice on for nothing. Shall I 
say to him that perhaps the wedding may come off 
to-inorroAA", if the weather is finer, and Mary will 
get up in time ? ’ 

‘If she don’t,’ vowed Sim, glaring vengefully, ‘she 
shall never hev another chance. I ’lu fairly sick 
of her tricks. Wo ’ve been keeping company this 
tAventy year and more, and now she don’t knoAV 
her oAvn mind a bit better than a maAVthcr [young 
girl] in her teens. But I won’t stand it no longer. 
She ain’t going to treat mo like a dog, or a mat 
for her to Avipe her feet on. There’s Widow 
Biggs Avoiild hev me any day, and fflad; and a 
nice eomTortablo woman she is too ! The wed- 
ding-ring shan’t lie long in my pocket for want of 
a wearer. And there, blaster Westley,* said poor 
Sim, almost in tears over his frustrated plans and 
disappointed hopes, ‘ I *d meant this to hev been 
a reg lar jolly day. I ’d got in a barrel of beer, 
and a sparo-nb of pork, and aa'c wor going 
parsties and frawns [pancakes], and a mon of 
good things beside, to malce a reg’lar spree of it; 
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and now, it’s all knocked ton the licarl, and every- 
body knows I'm made a fool of into the bar- 
gain.* 

* Cheer up, Sirii !' eaid I^Iastcr ''Veslley. *It is | 
aggravating, I'll own ; but JMiiiy 'isn’t a bad sort, 
though she lias rallier a cniggy | crustyj temper. 
She has been very true to you ; and it would be a 
pity lor two such faithful lovers as you 've been, to 
part over a little lilf at last. I believe Mary is 
Jealous of the little widow. You know peojde did 
say once that you were rather soft on her.' 

‘ It was a hig story ! * burst out Sim. * She 
tried to hook me ; but I never gave her no eucour- 
ageincnt.' 

‘Didn't you walk with her from church last 
Sunday ? 1 heard that you did, and carried little 

Joey all the way home ; and kissed him wlien you 
put liim down at his mother’s door.’ 

‘Well, he axed mo to give him a ki^s, so I 
couldn't do no otherwise. There wur no liaini in 
that, sewerly.* 

* Ccrtaiidy not. Only, you see, ns Mary lives just 
opposite, ^nd saw it all, she very likely thought 
you'd be better engaged kissing her, instca»l of 
hanging round the willow's door. l)e])end upon 
it, she's jeajoiis ; and she 's got a liighiul spirit of 
her own, and is acting like this to make you think 
she doesn’t care whether she has you or no. if 
she thought there was real danger of losing you, 
she ’d come round in a minute, as tractable as you 
like.' 

*But how can I make her think so V 

* Well, you won’t he doing any work to-day, and 
St's dull timing fidling'j about doing nothing. 
Take and hrush yourself up smart, and go and 
have a chat with Afrs Biggs. Take some oranges 
and sweets for Joey. Don't look at Mary’s hou.-'se ; 
and mind and make a grand show of petting 
and kissing the boj' in front of the window, where 
she can see it all. She ’ll be more jealous than 
ever. But if she doesn't marry you to-morrow, 
I '11 eat my lioad.' 

‘Ah, Master We.stley, you're a deep one, you 
are!' said Simon, regarding his astute adviser 
with admiration. ‘ But it don't fare to be ezackerly 
jonnick [straightforward] to dew so ; and I ain't 
fond of smarmin’ babies over with kisses. Still, if 
you think it ’ull bring Mary up to the scratch, 1 '11 
e’en try it. If it don’t, marry Sukey 1 toil!, with- 
out any more shilly-shallying.' 

Master Westlcy then started for the rectory ; 
and Sim paid his visit to the widow. lie remained 
in her sung little house some time ; and must 
have acted his part uncommonly well, for he had 
hardly reached home again, when he wa.s visited 
by his old sweetheart. That eccentric spinster, 
ignoring her own wayward conduct that day, 
Attacked Sim with a storm of re]>roachcs, accusing 
him of fickleness and fulscnes.s in forsaking her 
tor Uhttt sly, carnoying, little widder; and after 
keeping company with mo for so many years !’ she 
plaintively oddecL 

*No/ said Sim stoutly; ‘’twor no •fault o' 
mine. I was ready to ' do my part this morning. 
It was you as run word. But i 'll cat hiimble-pio 
no loi^^ If you don't want to liev me, I know 
one os does. I '11 marry you to-morrow, if you 
like. If you dQli\ I ’ll never ax you again ! ’ 

Mary was it tall, , black-eyed, comely looking 
; spinster of forty pl^, more, reputed to have a hot 
temper and a shieifiBh, tongue ; but for once she 


kept both in check. It was evident that Simon 
meant to be trifled with no longer. Moreover, she 
could not liel)) secretly admitting that he was 
right, and admiring his spirit and manly deter- 
mination. It would never do to let so good a 
fellow and so faithful a lover fall a prey to a 
designing widow — not to mention the humiliation 
she would have to endure ! 

Next morning, the rain-clouds had cleared off, 
and a bright sun poured its rays through the old 
chuirh wimlows upon Mr and Mrs Simon Peveritt 
as they walked from the altar-rails into the vestry, 
to enter their names in the parish register. Sim, 
with a broad grin on his lace, laboriously executed 
a big black X ‘bis mark,' informed the rector 
that he was ‘a sawyer by trade’ and that his ‘owd 
gal liad been of age this twenty year!' after 
which ho turned to his friend the clerk, with a 
knowMig wink, and said in an undci’-tonc : ‘We 
did it well bctweiiu us, didn't w'c ! Mary was up 
at six this inoriiiiig, and bed to wait for me! 
I've got the whip-hand, to begin with; and I 
promise you I won’t give up the reins agin.’ 
Then he ailded in a louder tone, as they were 
about to leave: ‘Now, Master Westlcy, you must 
come and help we eat the wcddiiig-fliiiner. The 
pork and applc-sass will be none the worse for 
waiting a day ; and my Missus and me 'all make 
you as wtdeome as flowers in May. There won’t 
be happier lolks in Woodham. And, Master 
Westlcy, you shall hev some of the finest logs in 
my timber-yard, to keep up your lircs this winter. 
1 in not the man to lorget a good turn or an old 
friend.' 


ONLY. 

Jkwei.s flashing in the air, 
licseiils meet for kings who wear 
Diadems : 

Only (lcwdroi«s on the loaves, 

^Vi^ich the wand’ ring fancy weaves 
luto gems. 

Fairy palace, tree- in folded. 

In the lines of bL-aniy moulded, 
bright jiiiil fair : 

Only sun -glints which arc streaming 
Through the painted windows, seeming 
llleli and rare. 

Sounds of wings celestial wheeling 
'Through the heavens, and voices pealing 
On the breeze : 

Ojdy evening which is falling, 

And the feathered songsters calling 
In the trees. 


Till rhmbus in his beauty brings 
The gold-tipped Morning on his wings 
A-gleaming : 

And the many-hued creation 
Sets the Soul’s imagination 
A-dreamiug. 

Southport, David B. Aitkeit. 
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T) E G E X E Pv A T I O N. 

It may ]iot be t^encrally known that, amoncj^i \ 
animals and plants, (■.(*rlaiii cxfoplions exist to tlio ; 
rule that living (kvelopmont means and implies j 
progn*.s‘4. All animal.s and plaiit.s by no means i 
attain as adults to a liighcr place and structure | 
than they occupy at the coninieiicemcnL of their | 
existence. Occasionally, the beginnings of life are • 
in reality of higher nature Ilian the completion ' 
of existence ; and it can he jiroved that many j 
living beings in th(?ir perfect slate are aVjsolulely 
of lower grade than when progressing lowaviU ; 
maturity ! It is to these curious fa^ds in natural ! 
history that the collective name of ‘degeneration' 
has been applied. Tlie animal or plant which , 
Rinks or retrogresses to a lower place in the living • 
world as time passes, and which thus tlevelops | 
backwards, so to Fjieak, is said to ‘ degenerate.’ j 
It is of bigli interest to trace out. several exam- 1 
pies of this, and to note the infenmees that may | 
he drawn from them ; since it may be shown that j 
the analogies of degeneration may extend even j 
to man’s estate and allect even human destiny 
itself. 

No condition of animal life is more cflectiial in 
inducing degeneration of structure than the adop- 
tion of a parasitic inode and habit of existence. 
The parcosite lives on another animal or plant, 
and may be a lodger merely, seeking shelter and | 
nothing more ; or it may, Avheu a typical parasite, j 
depend upon its host for food as well as slielter. I 
Such unwelcome guests are often a source ofi 
disease to the animals and plants which harbour 
them. But nature seems to revenge the liost, by 
degenerating the parasite. An admirable law 
exists in nature, called the ‘ law of use and disuse.* 
Use and habit develop an organ ^ or pari, and 
judicious use increases the size and strength of 
living structures. Conversely, disuse causes 
atrophy, wasting, and decay of the organs of living 
beings. Applying this well-known fact to the 
animal which has adopted a parasitic existence, 
we can readily enough understand why a process 
of physiological backsliding is represented in its 


history. AVitli no need for legs or other organs of 
motion in its fixed condition, the parlTsite is in 
time deprived of these appendages. If it obtains 
its fooil read 3 ’--niade from its host, nature will 
cause the di.sused digestive organs it once possessed 
for active use, to degenerate and to disappear. If 
at one time in its earlier career the creature was 
endowed with organs of sense, iiselul to an active 
animal, these will disappear by disuse when tlie 
parasite be<‘omcs fixecl and motionless. There is, 
jn Fhort, no part of its structure which will not 
he alfeclod, moclilietl, and degenerated through 
disuse and it may be other conditions incidental 
to the parasitic life. 

llludrations of these remarks abound in the 
animal world. Take, for instance, the case of Sac^ 
vidlna, a parasite on hermit crabs. Each egg of 
a Sacculina lirst devedops into a little active crea- 
ture called a ‘nauplius.* This organism swims 
freely in the sea. It possesses three pairs of 
legs, an oval body, and a single eye placed in the 
middle of its frame. Soon tlie two hindmost pairs 
of legs are cast olf, and a kind of shell is developed 
over the body, and six pairs of small swimming 
feet rejilace the missing limbs. In this state it 
j)asscs a short period of life, and the young 
Sacculina, like the majorily of other animals, is 
apparently in the way of advance and progress. 
But the day of dcgcnoralioii draws nigh. Tlie 
two foremost limbs increase greatly in size ; tliese 
jiiemberwS fmall}’’ become branched and root-like ; 
and the eye disappears along with the six pairs 
of swimming foci. The animal then seeks the 
body of a iicrinit crab ; attaches itself by its 
roots, and then degenerates as the adult into 
the bag-like parasite whose roots, penetrating 
to the liver of the crab, absorb the juices 
of the crustacean host as food. Thus, a full- 
grown Sacculina is a mere sac or bng, wliich in 
due time develops eggs, and w*hich drags out an 
inactive existence attached to the crab; water 
ilowing in and out of the sac, by an aperture placed 
towards its lower extremity. 

Another life-history which runs in parallel 
lines with that of the Sacculina is the develop- [I 
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xncnt of the hamaclcs, which attach themselves 
in largo nuinhers to the Biih‘s of ships and 
to floating timber. Each barnacle consists of a 
body, inclosed in a shell, and attached to its 
floating log or ship by a fleshy stalk. From 
between the eilg(*s of the shell protrude some 
twenty-four delicate /ilainents, representing the 
modified legs of the animal, uo longer used for 
motion, but serving, «ns a ^^wcll-knowu naturalist 
puts it, to kick food into the barnacle’s mouth. 
A digestive system exists, but there are no sense- 
orghn.s in the shape of eyes. Now, the barnacle 
begins life as does tlic Sacculina. Its first stage is 
a three-legged oval-bodied ‘nauplius,’ whioli swims 
freely in tlie sea. This baby barnacle possesses a 
single eye, and a mouth and digestive system. 
Then it casts off its two hinder pairs of feet, and 
develops a shell and the six pairs of .swiinming- 
appendages, like the young Sacculina, w’hilst the 
two froiit-le^ increase greatly in size. In this 
latter condition, tlie barnach* develoj^s two large 
compound eyes in place of the single eye of its 
earlier stage. But the monlli and digestive S 3 \stcin 
have disappeared, and the young barnacle’s 
energies ar6 now chiefly devoted to seeking a 
resting-place on floating wood. Fixing itself by 
the front pair of legs, and thus gluing its head to 
the object, the sbell of the full-grown barnacle is 
soon developed, whilst the si.x pairs of legs become 
the brush-1 iko tentacula wherewith food is swe]^t 
into the mouth. A digestive system and nerve., 
then appear, and barnacle-history luav thus In? 
regarded as complete. Nevertheless, a'bariiacle as 
a full grown animal is thus in some respects 
decidedly inferior to its youthful stages. Espe- 
cially it W’ants locomotive powers ; and its eyes 
are degraded ; although, in jiossessing a digestive 
apparatus, it exhibits an advance on iinmaturc 
life. But the barnacle is not a pamsitc. It is 
merely a fixed and rooted animal, and as such 
Las a necessity for a digestive system, which, 
as we have seen, disappears in the parasitic ani- 
niol. 

Degradation, thoroughly complete in Sacculina, 
and to a certain extent in barnacle-life, thus 
depends in the one case upon a habit of parasitism, 
and in the other upon fixity of body. The tendency 
of this i)roccss of backsliding is clearly enough 
seen in its power of rendering the adult— ordinarily 
a complex being-simpler in structure than the 
young. To impress these facts still more firmly 
on the mind, let us investigate the life-history of 
a bj)ecies of prawn {Pmem) whoso development 
runs in its earlier stages parallel with that of the 
barnacle and Sacculina. Prawns, lobsters, shrimps 
and crabs, form the highest division of the crus- 
tacean class. They greatly excel such forms as 
' the barnacles in structure, as common observation 
ahows. ^ Peneus, as one of the priiWH-group, 
b^ns life as does the barnacle or Sacculina, as 
a veritable 'naujilins,' with an oval body, a single 
and three pairs of limbs. Then succeed other 
etaj^ resembling those* through which tlie crabs 
pass^ and finally the features of the young prawn 
are ia due coarse, evolved. 

From one common ^ form, then, ' namely, the 
* ihreedegged larva, which we name a 'nauplius/ 
we dis'eover tha|t animals so widely different as 
barnacles and prawns are developed. The fact 
testifies, moat in favour of the idea, 


the development even of animals belonging to 
the same great class may vary in a most typical 
manner. The one development represented by 
that of the prawn proceeds along lines which 
are those of progress and advance ; since the 
prawn is a much higher animal than its young. 
In the barnacle there is degeneration in some 
respects, but advance in others; so that the 
state of matters in the barnacle represents history 
intermediate between advance and decline. But 
in the Sacculina are witnessed degradation and 
retrogression of the purest type. The animal 
goes backwards in the world, until it sinks to the 
level of a mere iuiiiour-like growth, attached to 
the body of its crab-liost. Endowed first with 
l)owers of locomotion, these wholly disappear; 
rurnished with an eye, that organ likewise van- 
ishes away ; and parasitism works its will on the 
aiiim.irs frame, degrading it to such an extent, 
that but for a careful tracing of its history, we 
couIjI not have discovered that it was a crus- 
lace.an at all. 

The well-known animals we name * Sea-squirts* 
present us likewise with examples of degradation 
arising, like tliat of the barnacles, from a habit of 
fixing themselves. Each sea-squirt or Ascidian 
resembles in shaj^e a jar with two necks, as we 
find it attached to shells and other objects. Its 
wlmlo frame is inclosed in a dense, tough, leathery 
membrane, through which the stimuli of the outer 
wurhi can with ililliculty pass. Yet the sea-squirt, 
rootoil and fixed as it appears to be, begins life as 
a free-swimming ladpolc-liko being, wliich propels 
ikself over the surface of the sea by means of its 
flexible and muscular tail. This tadpole-liko body 
exhibits a Knporior structure in many respects in 
the eyes of a zoologist. For instance, it, of all 
iiivcriebrate animals, possesses a representative of 
the sjiine or backbone of the vertebrates. It is 
the only animal which, like the latter group, has 
a nervous cord lying above this spine ; it has an 
arrangement of gill- clefts like tile fishes, and it 
has an eye which is formed jii.st as our own eyes 
and as those of all other vertebral cs are developed. 
Yet to what end is all this ])romise of high 
structure ? Backsliding becomes the order of the 
day ; the tail of the larva disappears ; its internal 
organs are randcdled on a lower type ; its eye 
fades away; it fixes itself by its head, like the 
young barnacle ; and it finally degenerates into 
the rooted, immobile sea-squirt inclosed in its 
Icoihery investment 

The topic of degeneration has, however, more* 
extended aiiidicatious than those which we have 
thus hurriedly chronicled as applying to the 
explanation of the lowness of some animal forms 
as compared with others. Physiology teaches us 
that there exists in all living beings from animal- 
cule to man, a natural process of degenerative 
change, in virtue of w^hich the worn-out particles 
of our tissues are perpetually being thrown off 
as their functions fail. The daily waste of our 
frames is in large measure a process of degenera- 
tion. Still more clearly is that process a degene- 
rative one, which despoils us in old age of our 
teeth, whitens oar hair, dims our eyesight and 
wastes and changes in greater or less degree 
every organ and tissue of our body. So also^ 
many diseases which affect us, apart altogether 
from the general breakdown and backsliding of 
etructore uat accompanies old age, are thexesulte 
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of what physicians truly name * dc*»eneration.’ 
Thus, BO far from hoiiipj any peculiar or abnormal 
action of life, degeneration is as natural to our 
existence and to tint of liviii;:» beings at lar»;e, as 
development and progress. The living being may 
in fact be said to occupy one of three positions in 
the universe of life in respect of the alterations 
to which it is subject. Either its race is pro- 
gi'ossing, or its species is declining and degenerat- 
ing, or last of all, and more raredy, the living 
form is stable and at rcst—iii equilibrium, as one 
may put it. Nevertheless, there is no denying the 
fact that progress and advance are by far tins most 
coii'^tantly re])resented condition of life. Were it 
otherwise, ive should not lind the universe of life 
BO varied as it is; and the progress (jf develop- 
ment is by no means likely to be re]»lnccd to any 
momentous extent by the law of backslnling, whose 
effects we have endeavoured to des>cribi*. 

The fore.going remarks would bo imperfect, and 
even misleading, were we to fail to note that 
there is at Icaht one aspect of ib^goneration in 
which it becomes related in the most intimate 
manner to both progress and advance. Tlic 
development and rise of an animal in the scale 
of creation is accompaniial as a rule by the dis- 
appearance of organa ami parts wliicli pertain to 
lower stages of life, and to its own immature con- 
dition. M'he tadpole in becoming the* perfect frog 
exhibits degeneration in the disapjicanmcc of its 
tail ; for the frog, as every one l.nows, is a tailless 
being. Tiicn secondly, its gills degenerato and dis- 
appear through natural, or more pojuilarly speak- 
ing, constitutional causes, iulicriled by the fiog 
from its ancestors. Opposed to the degeneration of 
its gills is the independent developnftnt of lungs, 
which devolopijnmt evinces the higher nature of the 
lung-brcaLlicr over the pure gill-breathing tadpole, 
llcrij, therefore, dcg(meratiou is working out the 
purposes of development. It is, in other w'ords, 
wiping tuvay ami destroying tlni evidences of the 
lower nature w’hich is being replaccil by a higher 
stage and type of life. The young crab is tailed 
like the lobster or prawn; but degenerat ion of 
the tail converts the crab into a higher Ivjie of 
crustacean than the lobster, and internal change 
of like nature iiiJikes the pei'fect insect as well as 
the crab, a higher being than its larva. 

Tf, therefore, wo take a wide view of living 
nature — a view in which alone the time analogies 
of things are to bo clearly perceived— we shall 
find degeneration at one time ruthlcsdy driving 
the animal form to lower confines of life ; w^hil&l 
at another time, we shall see the same process 
accompanying advance and progress hand in 
baud, and aiding the growth of the higher life 
by restricting and abolishing the evidences of the 
lower and imperfect existence. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAFTER XXIV, — ^UERTRAM’S LAST ATTEMPT. 

When the project of pushing on* to Black wall 
itself, and of presenting himself to Mr Mervyn 
as a supplicant for employment, for the first time 
took definite shape in Bertram’s miml, the sun, 
which had shone so brilliantly through the short 
winter’s day, was sinking in the western sky, and 
Reamed opalescent through the smoke of London. 
From tho river, a gray mist was beginning to 


rise, clinging, as yet, to wharf-edges, against which 
the lapping^ water washed, but giiulually creeping 
liigber as the evening darkened. Bertram had 
been walking, pow, for many hours, and was 
faint and weary, and sick, of heart. lie Wiia not 
quite destitute ; but the Uvo or three shillings that 
his slender purse contained were too ])reciou« to 
be wastc<l, oo that although lie looked wistfufty 
at the steamboats snorting and splashing their 
way down-stream, am^ at the omnibuses that 
demurely passed him, with half-open doors, tempt- 
ing a possible passenger, he still couLiiiued sell- 
denyingly to walk on. 

lie had not accomidislied the long distance 
which, iu sucli bitter and biting weather, be had 
that day traversed on fi)ot, entirely without more 
sustenance tlnin the ck-ar-starcher’s lump of cake 
could impart. But a slice of cold meat and a 
piece of bread, purchased at a wayside cooksliop, 
gave him only a temporary strength ; arnl as he 
]dodded on, he began to realise the fact that he 
was very tired indeed, lie had gone far, and 
had still some ilistancc to get over ; butThis tread 
was no longer elastic, as it bad been when he 
started that moruing from the Old Sanctuary in 
Westminster, and the bag which he Carried felt 
strangely heavy as he trudged on. 

Wiiat Avas ilcrtram to do, if lie should reach 
the yard of ^lervyii Sc Co. too late, after busi- 
ness hours, ainl after Ihe head of the house had 
departed i ’i'his Avas a Saturday ; and, should he 
fail in obtaining llie interview which he sought, 
}^is next chance Avould be on ^loiiday. H.all 
again on illunday,’ iroiu the Avatcliman or porter 
left in charge*, Avould be the merest comuuinplace 
rejoinder to a belated appliciuii ; but, like so 
many other commonplace replies that Ave meet 
with ill tliG Avorld, it migiit be little short of a 
w'uteiice of death to the hearer. Bertram’s few 
pence and shillings would, he knew, last him but 
a very lilfle time, A\hcu ho bliould have to lay 
them out in ]>iiy]iK‘iil for the cheapest accommoda- 
tion that he could iiud in any decent, humble 
I lions*.: of enterUiiiimciiL. And how if Mr Alervyu 
: should not, oii Monday, attend at the ship-build- 
j iiig yard f Or how if his prayer to be employed 
I should be declined, courteously, no doubt, but 
\ still declined f 

Bertram began to feel, now, that he bad been 
rash in rejecting the alluring invitations of the 
omnibus conductors, as tbeir lengthy vehicles 
went rattling past. Fourpenoe — sixpence— would 
have been aaxU bestowed in the saving of his 
Avamiig strength. Overmuch fasting, voluntary 
or enforced, does tell upon the stamina. Bertram 
had stinted and pinched himself, prudently, 
during the sad weeks that had preceded the total 
breakdown of Groby, Sleather, and Sludge ; and 
now even Youth, with its Avondrous powers of 
endurance, could hardly buoy him up. But his 
heart was a gallant one, and gallantly he pressed 
on. Should he be iu time? Anxiously he 
looked about him, turning his weary hcail, for 
another omnibus, another* pier where steamers 
called. He saw neither. 

‘Cab, gov’nor !’ bawled out the nirdanly driver 
of a shabby cab, wearing on his unkempt head 
; the battered white hat, with a rusty strip of black 
. crape ostentatiously adorning it, which in London 
streets might be excusably considered as rather 
) the distinctive headgear ot a savage tribe, than 
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the outward and vlsihlo ol' Clii isti.in mourn- 
ing; for a deceaseil H'hit i vc. ‘ Kfh, 1 say ! * reiterated 
this delectable charioteer, waviii;; his whip. 

‘ Black wall, haiii't it r I 

‘ Yea ; but 1 do not want a cab,’ answered 
Bertram "ently. 

‘Tlnit’s bceaiipe yc’ro fio mean,* bellowed the 
cabman, wln> was tiirce parts driuik. ‘Ki^htecn- 
pence won’t break ye, I should hope. Take you 
for a shillinj?,* added thc^ driver, with f»rowin;^' 
cxaspcrcilio)i,*a.s he saw Ins offer tacitly ivfused. 

‘ Very wxdl; ]»ad the hoof, you sneak! -And yon^ 
come up!* The hist fiuiinnons, kicked hy a sac- 
cession of stin.Ljing whip-cuts, was addressed to his 
lean horse, Avhuso welle«l neck and scored sides 
bore token to the siiiteL'ul hunioiu* of his brutal 
inastcr ; and off jolted the cab at a cra/y tantiM-. 

Bertram Oakley pi’e'=5'<»*d rc-olutely on. More 
skips, more wbarfa. AVould the wharfs and the 
ships, and the marine store shops, never end? 
Tired and giddy, as he rambled on, he marvelled | 
at the black defaced dolls, with s-viinp woolly locks, ' 
that dangled over the greasy doers of these fre - 1 
<juent emporiums; and womUTcd liow empty 
bottles, scraps of rusty iron, hiail, pcwLi'r, copj)er, 
how old rage and fresh dripping, came to be called 
marine stores. More ships, and then lockcd-up 
yards full of cnorinons anchors, broken capstans, 
old masts, coiled-ii^* cordage - the shattered para- 
phernalia of ships. It seemed a dream, this long 
walk. The mist from the river had risen brea4- 
high, like a shroud. The gas was Haring in shod 
and shop ; and cheap viands, saveloys, hot pies, 
greens, fried fish, and potatoes couk6d and un- 
cooked, were being higgled over hy plaiu-s])okcii 
sellers and shrill, slipshod customers of the 
feminine se.Y, with noisy children at their untidy 
heels. Still on. 

Yes ; the short-lived day was pretty well spent, 
the long night of mid-winter had almost begun. 
Hideous old boardmen, sandwiched between a 
brace of placards in large print, and with paper 
lanterns stuck ou the crown of their frowsy lulls, 
patrolled the streets, hoarsely inviting all nml 
sundry to some neighbouring niusic-lnill. Behind 
the thill red curtains of low piihlic-hoiiscs which 
sailors patronise^ lights glared, and fiddles squeaked, 
and there was silly riot and vapid laughter, as 
Jack Ashore, true to the traditions of his hazardous 
calling, spent in asinine fashion the pounds he 
had worked for at sea. Brawling knots of half- 
iuioxicated people hung about the corners of 
the darkling alleys, and the policemen on their 
boat kept well away from the ciitruiicea of courts 
and the approaches to slimy causeways leading to 
the river, and moved along cautiously, like scouts 
in a hostile country, iu the midst of wild bootings, 
outcries, and snatches of ribald song, that gathered 
force as darkness fell. 

This— this, at last, must be Blackwall. Yea; 
that was the pier, to the right, at which Bertram 
had landed when first he visited the plaice in his 
capacity of a messenger from Messrs Groby, 
Sleather, and Sludge. He remembered the baker’s 
shop that stood opposite ; the tobacconist’s, hard 
by, .with the obsolete wooden figure of the Red 
Indian above the door, supposed to present an 
accurate portredt of some American savage in the 
costume of his imtivc country ; and the public- 
house, the Blue Anehor, that seemed to be fre- 
quented by watermen rather tlian by sailors from 


the vessels near, to judge by the fresh- water 
mariners who pull’ed their churchwarden pipes 
ill its ])orch and bow-windowed parlour. Bertram 
had an excellent memory for localities. It served 
to guide him on, without losing his way, until lie 
saw, dimly, through the twilight, the words 
‘ -Mervyu & Co.* painted in tali letters on the 
white boavtl that tojipcd the gate of the wcll- 
reim* inhered yard. 

‘llilloa! iicave to, or. 1*11 know the reason 
why ! ' shouted a gruff voice, as Bertram set foot 
within the charmed precincts. The young man 
recognised the bark, so to speak, of Uic human 
watch-dog who guarded the place. ‘I beg pardon ; 
1 have been hove before,* he said with an effort to 
smile, as he halted. ‘ 1 hope 1 am in tiiue to see 
Mr Mcnyn ?* 

‘ Wluit cheer, cli ?* gruinlded the janitor, bend- 
ing his bullet-hea»l forward to get a better look at 
the intruder. 

‘ Is Mr j^lervyii in his coimting-lioiise V asked 
Bertram. ‘ If so, I want very much to see him for 
a moment.* 

‘ Want must be your master, then, for he ain’t,’ 
Avas the .surly response. 

Bertram staggered. Weak and fiiiiit ami ill, he 
had overtasked liis waning strength to reach this 
]»laco bcloro business hours were over, iievor 
tloiibtlng that he should find the great ship-builder 
whom he sought. Curiously enoiigli, nlthoiigh he 
had leaved that Mr 3krervyn — of the siUiation of 
who.se private resilience he knew nothing- -might 
I not attend at Bhiidvwall on Moiula}', ho had been 
I all but c.i rlaiii of soeing him on Saturday, the 
I hcbdoiu.id.u y half-holiday not having as yet become 
a ]n^ra^^Lic JiKtish institution. 

‘Nut lieie!’ ri*j)cateil Bertram, gasping, us he 
caught at the gate-post for support. 

‘Hasn’t been liero to-day, the Commodore,* 
said the veteran gatc-ki'cper irritably. ‘Have 
you got a letter ? If so, leave it, and call for 
I the answer.* 

I ‘ Ko ; I have no letter,* answered Bertram ; 
j ‘ but* 

‘Then, s-hecr off, Avill yc, for I want to lock up 
the yard!* exclaimed the old sea-dragon, whose 
temper was on that evening shorter than u.sual. 

‘Monday, you can Why, what ails the 

youngsler V he added, half-ashamed of his rough- 
ness, as Bertram, repulsed from the gate, reeled, 
and caught at the strong wooden paling beyond, 
iridthcii sank down, a helpless heap on the ground. 
l;ve or six workmen, Ireshly released from the 
yard, and who were lighting their short black 
pipes before starling on their homeward walk, 
came crowding up. 

‘ Hrunk ! ' was the verdict of one of these jurors, 
Avith a loud laugh at his own perspicacity. 

‘ No ; 1 don’t think it — the chap ’s ill/ said a 
more thoughtful member of the group. 

‘ Who *8 ill ?* asked a pleasant voice, the modu- 
lated accents of Avhicli contrasted with the monoto- 
nous bass of the shipwrights. 

‘ Only this young felloAv, Mr Arthur. Ho Avas 
talking to Old Joe here, at the gate, and down ho 
drops. — How goes it, mate ? ’ said the workman, 
putting liis powerful hand on Bertram’s shoulder. 
Bertram, with haggard eyes, looked up. lie saw, 
standing by, a pleasant-faced, gentleman-like young 
man, of perhaps five-and-twenty, with blue eyes 
and fair hairi manly and kindly of aspect 
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‘ Did you want anytliinc' of up, niy poor fellow ?' I 
asked tho new-comer "ood-natnre<lly. ‘ But of ! 
coiirao you do, or you avouM not ))e Imre, Aveak as 
you are. I think you can scarcely, by yjnir face, 
be a hand in search of work 

‘.Mr Alervyn’.s kindness, sir, embnldoned me.’ 

‘ Vou know my uncle, then i * asked the 
gentleman who had b«‘en addresse<l as .Mr 
Arthur. ‘ TIoav did that come about ? £ 
ne\"er, to tho best of my recollection, saw 3*011 
here.' 

‘ r came here last antnnin/ Ih-rlram said fcoldv, 
‘with a letter from my then employers, (.Irubv', 
Sleather, and * 

‘Is 3'^our name— let me see — Bcitram — 3 *cp, 
Bertram Oakl(*y B cxclaiimMl ^Ir .Afervyn’s ne]»heAV j 
Avil.Ii sudden interest. ‘ If so, I have heard my 

umdc speak more, tlian oiien of There ! the ! 

poor felloAV has faiiiteil. — (hie of you men had ' 
better run for some wine— or bettei*, brandy,' Ikj ! 
addtMl, putting som-*. silver into the hand of one ‘ 
of the rough, good-mitured slii]»wrights who started ' 
forward at liis call. ‘ Vou can get it within a | 
stuiKjVthrow of the gate.* ! 

J:?ome hramly Avas sjieedily brought ; ami Bertram l 
AA'as Avith some difli'MilIv niducod to swallow a' 
portion of the fiery si)iiit. ‘1 am sorry— to give 1 
so mncli troiibh,’ he said in a Av<Mk A'oice, as he ’ 
reopened his dim eA*cs and tried to raise him-elf 
from the ground. ‘ \\a\ mo very g »od, sir, to a 
stranger.* 

‘ But you si*e, ^,lr (lakley, 3*011 are not fjnito a 
stranger to me,* said Mr MeiA’yn’s iiejdiew geni- 
ally, as he assisted Bertram to rise. ‘It is not 
often tliat our JViuciiud takes such a limey to 
any one, on a chari''.e acguaiiitam’e7 as he did to 
3’onrsell‘; ami it Avas but ye-torday that he A\*a.s j 
expressing a hope that you had met Avith more 
api'.reciative employers, since* ALe.-srs (lrob3**s hank- • 
rnptiw, as 3011 were evidemtly tit lor better and! 
higher ihiiigs than to bo one. (»f their copyists. | 
Blit you S''f‘m veiy AA’cak. Yon are not ill .^* | 

‘It is liitigue, sir— not illocs-,’ Jkntrani replied. | 
‘ I have been Avalkiiig since tiie carl}’' muruiirr, \ 
and Avas Avorii out and dejected enough, Av]ii‘ii, ' 
after many lebiills, [ Ijolh ought me that I woiihl 
get so far as thi.s, if m3'- strength hold out, 
and’ 

‘Ajid seek aid from us? and cmphn’nient ?* 
said the other kind! a*, as Bertram hesitated to 
complete the sentonce. ‘ E«)r the second, T think 
I can A^enture to answer ; ami for the first, I know 
I can. It Avill be strange if tliere i.s nothing, uo 
berth iu ilevvyn’s Vanl, or Yards, for avo have 
branch establishments elsewhere, in Avhicli you 
Avould be useful. But this is Saturday night, and 
oil cannot see the hcail of the firm until Monda3\ 

nui.-<t lind you riuarters somewhere near, iu tlie 
meantime.— Ah, the Greyhound, the old Greyhound 
will be just the thing— cheap and quiet, and with 
a decent motherly old landlady, a tenant of my 
uncle’s, by-thc-by ; so, if you are strong ciiongh, 1 
Avill walk round with you, and recommend Mrs 
Andrews to take all possilde care of her lodger 
until, about eleven on Jkloiiday morning, you call 
at the yard.' 

^ ‘ I trespass sadly on your time, sir, and on your 
kindness,* said Bertram, almost with a sob, as he 
walked slowly on by the side of his new acquaint- 
ance. Tho generous treatment I have received 
here, so different from some of the greetings I 


have had to-day, has almost unmanned me. And 
J Avas Aveak, somohow *- — • 

‘ 1 can giio.ss how. Lean on my arm, and Ave 
shall soon be at the (ti't^jkonniVs door,' said Mr 
Artimr hastil3^ 

On our side cf the Chaiiiiol, to express' grati- 
tude is a ]>aiu ; to be thanked, still more dis- 
lrcs.^ing. Xow, Alphonse and Jules, and Fritz 
and ^lax, are nhvays rea‘ly to throw up their 
Irimls and b< at their, breasts, ami fall on each 
other ill a fiMtcrnal embrace, wdicii some trilling 
service Iuh been rendered on either part. But, if 
Ave irilander.^ are Ic^.s dramatically ftfirsive, aa'C are, 
I think, reaiiiei* ami more gracefiil, in our plain 
in.mliir aama*, in adjii.'^iiiig the ivKitive positions of 
the helped and tin* helpt^r. ‘ I must introduce 
lUA’-self,' said Mr Mcrv3u’s nephew. ‘]M3’‘ iiaino 
is L3’nn — Arthur Lynn. I am a partner ; ami 
indeed,* added the young man cimerfiilly, ‘ X 
believe I represent the “ Co." in our llrm, "since 
nobody cdso has an active share in it now except 
^Ir Arthur Meryvii, Avho is 1113’' godfather as Avell 
as my uncle. Ami you have not poached on 
my time at all. IVoplc dine late in London, 
Iboli-hly bite, to my mind. — Here we are. This 
is the bar-parhmr, where a’ou ran sit*duAVii Avliile 
1 spi*ak a wool to Mrs Andrews here.* 

The Avord wa.s soon spoken ; and then Mr Arthur 
L\’nn said goud-uiglit lightly and kimllv, as it 
was ill his nature to speak, and left Bertram 
Oakley in good hands. 

S E L L kS. 

IN TAVo rAUT.s. -r.viir r. 

‘ PnopLK Avho talk slang,' said the late IMovlimor 
(\dlins, ‘are tho.'ie Avho either cannot or Avill not 
think ;' and there is no doubt that lie is right. 
We liaA’o so many other contaminating inlluenccs 
ere'-piiig in d.dl^' ami almost unavoidably to 
delilo our ‘aa’cII of Lngli'^b,' that tho use of any 
gratuitous yr.uvei’Mon ot the language i.s ccrtaiul}'' 
to be greatly dejirecated. It nevertheless occa- 
sionally li.ippens that siicli a AA’ord by common 
acceptation lelicitously expre-'ses the idea Avliioh 
it is iuteudevl to convey. ‘Cheat, surprise, mis- 
take, luisadveiitiu-i*, Cuiilrctniips * — none of these 
denotes so vividl}'^ as ‘sell* that combination of 
circumstances resulting iu di.scomliture to somo 
one. The following are a few examples of Sells 
proper, Avliicli, it must be borne iu mind, are 
apart from that Auilgar form of practical joking 
Avhich is termed hoaxing. 

A soldier, Avishinj' to get his clisohargo, shammed 
deafness so siiceessfull3*, that all the medical men 
who cxamincil his case Avere deceiA’cd by him. 
No noise, however sudden or unexpected, had 
any poAver to disturb liis equanimity ; and ho had 
acquired such perfect control over his nerves, 
that a pistol fired over his head when he was 
asleep dkl not — apparently— awake him. Crave 
suspicions as to tlie genuineness of hi.s malady 
were entertained, notAvithslanding. Like mo.^t 
malingerers, ho aa'iis a little too clever and complete. 
Still, it seemed impossible to catch him tripping, 
A final examination Avas made ; the doctors 
expressed themselves satisfied; and the soldier 
Avas presented Avith his certificate of discharge. 
Outside the door, ho met a comrade, who whis- 
pered; ‘Have you got iti* Avith an appearance 
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of eager interest. ‘ Yes ; here it is I* was the reason, it may be — that those two worthies 
■unguarded replv. But tlie certificate, though defrauded him of his due share of the eatables 
filled in, was not signed, and the malingerer was wdien they got the chance. One clay a jam 
a sold miiTi. * . pudding or rollypoly appeared at dinner, just 

^ ^ enough for three; and the passenger, who had a 

Some time ago, a very amusing 'sell \jas sweet tooth, was instantly on the alert to see that 

narrated in Iho pages f'f ji inaga/ane. ^ A physician proper third. ‘Mr ^ do 

being snniinoin'd to attend a misers ^yllo in her puddiri’-cndfl, sir?* the captain asked, 

last illT,.-., .Icylined to continuo Ins Visits unlm ; • ... 1,. .... the 


cerned. llie miser tliereupoii drew up a doeii- | < tlien, me and my mate docs ! ’ was the 

ment, foniiidly promising, after hiiggliiig over tlie , commiiiidc’’’s observation, as he cm. the 

amount, that he would pay to Dr bo-and-so the , i„ two and deposited half on the mate’s 

. Ill' plate, “»^1 l>alf «» liw own. 

‘ Stop ! * said the doctor. * 1 cannot undertake ^ * 

to do that. I will treat her to the best of my At a large liolel in Suffolk, the not uncom- 
ability ; but she is very ill, and I fear she will } mon dilonima arose of there being only ono room 
not recover.* j iw the house vacant when two visitors rer[iurcd 

So tho sentence was altered to, 'For attend- ’ accommodation for the night. It was a double- 
anco upon my wife, kill or cure,’ the jiapor signed, j bedded chamber, or was soon conven’ted into^ such, 
and delivered over to tlie jiliyblciaii. Ills skill | and the two guests— who were both commercial 
was unavailing, and the patient died ; but when j travellers — agreed to share it. One of these 
tho bill came in, tlie widower (jiiictly repudiated j gentlemen was a confirmed hypochondriac, and 
the debt iv> toto. In vain was it represented to j greatly alarmed his companion by waking him up 
him that the doctor held his legal acknowledg- in the middle of the night, gasping for breath, 
ment; bo the latter sued him for the amount in ‘Asthma,’ he panted out; ‘1 am subject to thoe 
perfect confidence of gaining the day. The misea* j spasmodic attacks. Open the window quickly ; 
aid not dispute the circumstances in court, but give me air!* Terrified beyond measure, the 
requested to see the document, which he then | olht r jumped out of bed. But the room was 
read aloud with great deliberation. 


pitch-dark ; he had no matches, and he had 
forgotten the position of the window. ‘For 


‘And did you cure my wile, sir?* he asked, forgotten the position of the window. ‘For 
incing overplus spectacles at the plahitilf. * heaven’s sake, be quick ! * gasped the invalid. 


glancing over his spectacles at the plahitilf. 
‘No ; that was impossible.* 

‘ Did you kill her ?* 

Verdict for the defendant. Doctor sold. 


‘Give me more air, or I shall choke ! * At length, 
by dint of .groping wildly and upsetting half 
the furniture in the apartment, tlie window was 
found ; but it was an old-fashioned casement, and 


An Irishman, finding his cash at a low ebb, xio hasp or catcli was to bo discovered. ‘Quick, 
resolved to adopt ‘the road* as a professional (juick; air, air!* implored tho ajipareiitly dying 
means of refreshing the exchequer; and having man, ‘ Open it,r break it, or I shall be sutfoeated 1 ’ 
provided himself with a huge horse-pistol, pro- Thus adjured, his frimul lost no more time, but 

T V *4 1. A j! I £ ^ ' - . - . ' 


Pat with the. leaulation highwayman o£fer of comfort lie derived ; ‘ I think in another moment 
choice, ‘Vonr money or your life!’ a remark i should have been dead!’ And when he had 
fortified by Ibe simnltancons e.xhibition of the sullieicnlly recovered, and had expressed his heart- 
firearm in the usual way. The farmer, who was fdt gratitude, ho de.scribed the intense distress 
a Quaker, essayed to l.:iiiporise. ‘1 would not of these altack.s, and the length of time he had 
taye thee stain thy soul with sin, friend; and .i-.fTered from them. A fter a while, both fell asleep 
didst thou rob me of my gold, it would be theft ; again, devoutly thankful for the r 04 sult. It was 
i- would be murder, a warm summer night, and they felt no incoii- 

^it hold . A bargain is no sin, but a commerce venience from the broken window ; but when day- 
Mtween two honest men. I will give thee this light relieved the pitchy darkness of the night, 
of gold for the pistol which thou boldest at the window was found to bo still entire ! Had 


vithout a momrat’s hesitation. ‘Now, friend,* Then, as they looked round the room in amaze- 


there. s niver a dlirop of powthcr m it!* spasmodically attacked one was cured from that 
Tte xeenlt was a sold Quaker. moment. So much for imagination ! 

Hie old^ sailing-ship yam about the rollypoly Some years since, a wealthy eccentric old gentle- 
padding might come under this categoiy. Tnere man, living at the West End of London, devoted 
was on^ one plunger on board the vessel, who the whole of his large fortune to the purchase 
took his meals in the aiter-cabin with the captain of a collection of rare and beautiful jewels ; and 
•lid mate^ and w^ alwi^^s suspected— not without the contemplation of these became his sole pleasure 
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and occupation in life. Leading a very lonely 
existence us he did, it is not to be woiidered at 
that a natural fear of burglars deepened at last 
in his mind into a morbid dread of being robbed ; 
and in terror lest he should be deprived of his 
treasure, he caused a small room to be built in his 
house wherein he might deposit his valuables ; 
and being an ingenious man, he constructed and 
arranged in it a sort of mUrailleiise of pistols in 
such a way that whoever opened the door would 
receive a dozen bullets on the spot — a condition 
which might well appal the sloutcsl-hearted 
diamond-fancier that ever came out of Newgate. 
The arrangement was rendered harmless to the 
owner by the manipulation of a certain secret 
string, known only to himself. But alas! no 
sooner was the thing fairly completed, and in 
comfortable working order, tliau tlic string slipped 
from his fingers due <lay as lie was closing the <loor, 
fell down inside, and from that moment his collec- 
tion of precious stones was as inaccessible to him- 
self ^as to any burglar alive ! Seven years after 
this, he died, having spent the greater part of that 
interval in gazing sadly at the door which he him- 
self had shut upon all ho held dear on earth. A 
full account and explanation of tlu^. circumstances 
were found in hU will, in which' all his property 
W'us ber[Ucathod to a married niece and her 
husband. 

But all his property had been invested in those 
glittering crystals, and they w^oro locked up bohiiul 
that guardian door ; and a battery of pistol-barrels 
is just as fatal to lawfully inheriting married nieces 
and their husbands as to felon ioii'^ly aci[iiibitivc* 
nocturnal visitors. "What was to bo done '/ After 
much deliberation, consultation, ai^I investigation, 
the legatees came to the conclusion tliat there was 
nothing for it but to elfect an entrance into the , 
back of the closet through the wall of the next 
liouse. Here another dillicully occurred. The 
landlord of the adjoining residence objeited to 
having his wall knocked down on any consulera- 
tioii. Well, then, would he sell the house ( Yes; 
at a price. He was told to name his own terms ; 
and probably did not iindcrstalc the value of 
the premises. Be that as it may, the house was 
bought ; and then came dinjculty number three. 
The tenants then in possession had a large portion 
of their lease unoxpired, and they too hail objec- 
tions to break.'igc. But it was not a time to stand 
on trifles, and money was *uo object’ with such 
a fortune .at hand, so they also were bought 
out on their own terms. Then the wall was 
broached, the treasure-chamber reached in safety, j 
and found cmpiy of all but a species of huge 
revolver— a deadly piece of mechanism, but of no 
great intrinsic value. {Somebody else had been 
beforehand in getting through the wall ! 

The humour of the situations in many old 
comedies and farces depends upon ^sells’ of some 
sort. Husbands make love to their own wives 
in disguise at masquerades ; one individual hears 
his character disparaged in the .third person by 
another, who has no idea whom ho is addressing ; 
or the villain unwittingly selects as his accom- 
plice the man against whom his machinations are 
airected. 

At the Queen’s Theatre one night about ten 
jMp ago, during the representation of a play at 
which the writer was present^ a burst of applause 


rose from the audienKe as an actor made his 
entrance in the second scene. ^ He ivas no cele- 
brated arlist or public favourite, but an ordi- 
nary ^ walking-gentleman,* unknown to fame, who 
played one of the minor parts, and seemed a 
little puzzled— as well he might— to account for 
such an enthusiastic reception. There was no 
doubt about it, though; the house rang with 
plaudits from pit to gallery ; so, thinking that Clio 
public had at last awakened to a perception of the 
merits of true genius* he stepped forward to the 
footlights before commencing to speak his part, 
and by bowing five or six times, expressed his 
thanks for such a flattering ovation. And then 
the house rang again, but now with laughter and 
ironical cheers ; and the poor actor became aware 
that the Pnnee and Princess of Wales, who had 
ju->t entered the royal box, were the real recipients 
of the greeting ho had so gracefully acknow- 
ledged. 

The three-card trick as played at fairs and 
on racecourses is familiar to many ; it is so old, 
and its mystery so well known, that it is wonder- 
ful any one can still be found to be duped by it. 
The perfr)rmer, who is seated on the ground, shows 
two cards in one hand, a court card below, and 
a plain one above ; and another plain card in 
the other hand. The three are then thrown 
down backs uppermost in a row; but although 
the court canl is apparently placed in the centre, 
it is ab'^oliitcly impossible for the quickest eye 
to detect whether it or the plain card falls first, 
the latter* slipping imperceptibly over the picture 
card. He then bets that no one can tell which, 
of the three is the court card. Those wlio arc in 
the secret could no more follow the action than the 
merest novice ; and if, under these circumstances, 
one bei.s on the position of the court card, the odds 
arc really two to one against him. If the trick 
cm led here, it woiiM be open to no greater objcc- 
ti(in than any other form of gambling, and there 
might even be somcihing to admire in the 
d(*.\terity exhibited by the prestuligitator. But, 
unfortunately, a swindling element is generally 
introduced. One, two, or more confederates — 
technically known as ‘bonnets’ — artfully made 
up as farmers, or ‘ swells,’ or something as unlike 
the rough card-manipulator as possible, mingle 
with the crowd, and by a preconcerted signal, of 
course always hit upon the court card, and win 
large sums of money. Encouraged by the spectacle 
of their success, the public put their money on ; 
but somehow the same luck does not seem to 
attend their ventures ; they do not guess the right 
card ; and after a time, the game flags again. 
Then the performer looks away for a moment^ 
on some pretext or other ; and while his head is 
turned, one of the ‘bonnets' steps forward, slily 
lifts the picture card, bends one corner of it, and 
replaces it. The card performer then addresses 
himself ^to his business again ; he again lifts the 
cards and once more shuiHes, and places them 
without taking any apparent notice of the bent 
card. There is accordingly a rush to bet on the 
card with the bent corner — wliich is the wrong one 
after all 1 When the operator picked up the cards 
to throw them again in position, he rapidly and 
invisibly straightened the tunied-up corner of the 
court card with his thumb, and at the same time 
bent one of the plain ones. So much for the | 
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tbrce-card trick as usually perfonucd, anil con- 
cerning which Intrust my young Iriciids may be 
8trennoii.sly on tllcir giianl. 

Now, let me e.xplain a special modification of 
it which I once saw on llic towing-path at i*ntney, 
on one of the pracLicc-days bclore the 0.xl«jri.l i 
and Cambridge boat-race, and which involved a I 
really very pretty bit ol sloight-of-hand. The ' 
ordinary moilHs opvTiuidi had been carried out ; i 
the regular business of lucky confederates, corner- j 
bending, and all the rest o( it, was gone through ; \ 
but somehow the bystanders wlio funueil the < 
circle Bccincd too wary to bo trapped by such 
chair ns that, and neither the ‘farmers* lingo, 
nor the manipulator’s assumed carelessness induced 
any of the amateurs to tempt fortune. ‘ Won’t ; 
any o* you gents behind try yer luck 1 * said the j 
squatting performer, negligently dropping the ! 
curds and turning round, whereupon the lioncst , 
agriculturist immediately lifted tlio middle one ' 
so that all could sec it was the court card, and ^ 
replaced it face downwanls as buforc. ‘ I puts vive 
undon Uiot kcerd,* exclaimed the farmer, ‘if you 
oan’t touch it agen ! * Others would stake moiic}' 
on it too, on those conditions, which tlie peribrnicr 
did not seen? inclined to accept. At last, however, 
after much demur, he agreed ; a eoiisiderahle sum j 
was bet ; the card — which he had not touched — • 
was turned over, and was not the court card ! A , 
loud murmur arose from the dupes ; cries of ‘ Duck ; 
him ! * w’cre heard, and for sonic moments the 
swindler’s personal safety was endangered. Dot he : 
turned the tide of popular opinion in his favour ' 
by appealing to the justice of the enutd. ‘Tliey'; 
tried to clieat me,' he Hlioutod ; ‘they took a* Ivan- j 
tage of me when my face was turned away ; they'd 
have done me if tlicy could, and now they goes j 
for 1110 when they finds tlieirseJvcs done instead. ! 
They tried to he rogues, and took me for a I’ool ; 
hut if there's bigger rogues than they, there’s 
bigger fools than me ! ' 

Such logic was irresistible. But how was the 
card so adroitly changed ? The guileless fanner — 
who disappeared directly the row began- must ! 
have had a plain card in his hand when lie 
stepped forward, which he exchanged for the 
court card as. lie put the latter down, by the 
process known among conjurors as doublc-paiming. 
It was the neatest thing I ever saw, and the 
amateurs were decidedly, and very properly, 
sold. I 

I 

The following anecdote is related ns having , 
actually occurred not many months ago in a large 
northern seaport city in England ; and wc liave 
'no reason to disbelieve it. 

It was a Sunday, and it was raining as it never 
does rain but in the vicinity of mercantile siiip- 
ping on the first day of the week. The docks 
boasted a little church or Bethel, which hoisted 
the Union-jack every Sunday morning, in token 
that'eervice would be held there, chiefly for sailors. 
The clergyman who officiated weekly at tfie Bethel 
bappenea to bo rather later than usual on tlic 
Simday morning in question, owing to the diffi- 
culty he had in getting a cab, the laiu having 
caused those vehicles to bo in great demand, lie 
arrived, however, a few minutes before eleven, 
and hurriedly ‘Ibidding the driver wait for him 
till service snould be over, he entered the sacred 
edifice— to find'hiipself alone there. Possibly, sea- 


faring people arc not more prone to church-going 
in wot weather than their fellow-sinners who live 
ashore ; anyhow, every seat was vacant. The 
clergyman was a zealous man, so he resolved to 
wait a quarter of on lioiir, on the chance of some 
waif or stray turning up. IBs patience Avas not 
niirewardcd ; for after the lapse of a few minutes, 
one very wet man came slo'vly in, and seaUul 
him.*^^^* with some hesitation on one of the back 
benches. Even he, probably, liad only put into 
that haven under stress of bad weather outside, 
all the ])iil)lic-houses and other congenial places 
of shelter being closcil. Now, our parson Avas 
not only a zealous hut a conscientious man— not 
alway.s the same thing — and lie resolved that hud 
he hut one solitary unit instead of a congregation, 
he Avould juirsne the service in full to the hitter 
end for that unit’s benclit — at least, as long as tlie 
unit AA'oiild hear it — and ho proceeded to do so, 
and accomplished it. At the end of the liturgy, 
touched prol.iably by the patient endurance of his 
auditor, he condescemlcd to address him peysoii- 
:illy, telling him that since the inclemency of the 
AViiathor — avc arc nob in recei])t of iMronnatioii on 
the point, but we feel sure he said inclemency — had 
prevented the usual altendaiiee at the church, he 
would ferego the sormou he bail prepared, and 
Avonld conlent himself Avitli making a ‘Jew re- 
marks.' This, however, his hearer heggoil him 
not to do, and expre.s^ed a great desire to hear 
the Fennon ; so, ])leased Avilli this evidence of 
inlelligiuico among the lower orders, and gratified 
by the cllect liis elorpience aams producing, he took 
the victim at his Avonl, and let him have it. The 
text duly chosen, blossomed into firstly, secondly, 
thirdly, fourthly, and lastly; ‘in conclusion' was 
iblloAved by ‘one Avord more,' and still the unit 
sat on undismayed. After it Ava^ all over, the 
preacher came down and shook licnds with him, 
thanking him Avarmly fur liis attention ; his grati- 
fication being somewhat dimini>Jied wlieii he dis- 
covered the enra])lured listener to be his Ciihuian^ 
the sum-total of avIkwc ‘ liall‘-a-crowii an Jiour for 
Avaitiiig' had been materially angnieuted by the 
length of tlie Avoilhy divine’s discourse. 

BUSINESS AND MATRIMONV. 
nv A souciToa. 

I HAVE had a bad day of it— a bad, unsatisfac- 
.•ry, tircFome, wearing day. Things have gone 
wrong Avith me. I have been snapi>ish and un- 
reasonable Avith iiiy clerks. My relations with 
my partner, usually Avorking Avithout friction, 
have jarred diFagrceably. I have made several 
sta])id mistakes, and generally mismanaged my 
business. Heart and head have alike ached. 
My digestion has been upset, and lunch lias dis- 
agreed Avitli me. I have successively lost three 
pens, my blue pencil, my red ink, my india- 
rubber, the second volume of Pridcaux' Preco 
dents of Conveyancing, the statement of claim in 
Brakelegge and Wife v. the Accidental KailAvay 
Company, and my receipt stamps. These several 
articles have been restored to me by a trembling 
clerk from various corners of the office where 
1 have myself at sundry times deposited them. 
I have inked myself and my lineu until soap k 
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a mockery and pumicc-stone a delusion. I have 
l)cc'n of no advantage or profit to myself, my 
clients, or any one connected with me. 

ir.'is any "rent inisrortnnc in hnsiness or society 
come upon me ? Is there a bill due to-morrow 
which I cannot meet? Arc iny clients falling; 
away ? Did I Nup last ni;^ht on puik-chops, AWdsh- 
rabbit, lobster, or jiickled salmon ? Nothin'' of 
the kind. The simple explanation of all my w'oes 
is, that at the conclusion of breakfast, and jnst 
before I left liomo, T had a (piaiTcl with my 
wife. 

It was notliing — n slorni in a teacup, or rather 
in a colfco-cup, as usual. About ten inches by 
three of the above exliilaratiu'.' but penotrant fluid i 
on the clean white table-cloth. A little natural j 
indiLjnation on the part of the mistress at the | 
hlemishiii'' of h(*r otheiavise spotless iiapery. accom- j 
panied by a few observations, belter left Jilono, | 
al)ont* stupidity, awkwardness, and the like. A ' 
(piick and sli^^htly sarcastic retort, <b*livci‘ed in ; 
my best manner. An au;.,My and rather rude I 
rejoiiuh'r from tlic wife. A decided but har^h ' 
set-down from the hii.d)an<1, and llio miscliief was ‘ 
done. Words were spoken — fooli.Oi, nnreasonino j 
wunls — which were none the le.^s briiisin;^ ainl I 
dama^iuLj lluit each of the parties would afttir- j 
wards be ])erreclly well aware lliat the other 
‘didn’t mean what ho’ or she ‘said.’ There w’as ! 
brutal, hliinl wratli on the maiTs side; fln*reJ 
were bluer reprotn hes and eutliu'' iiiMimalions : 
on the womairs. i^Jll uiuloivdaiul the whole silly ' 
bu.'?iiiess. • j 

I have eomiuoivd, of coiirsi*. Am T not a man ? . 
Is it not my ri^^lit to ?iilc? Shall 1 not be I 
‘ masler in iny uwji liou-;.^’ Shall 1 ‘.'•nbinit 
to be adiliessed in that tone?’ And so forth. 
Ves, T RO(jtlily Hatter myself, coward that £ am, 
that I have Jiiade, her say she wa-? sorry, and be;' 
my ])arilo!j. liavin.uf asserted wdiat I call my 
marital di.i'iiily, 1 Loaiil easy fernis, and peace is 
W'itli tears and kis<os. Having' misled two 
trains and an impoitaiiL appointment, I stride 
forth from my home, victor in the doinestie battle. 
And 1 have the satisfaction of seeing' lookin'' after 
me a wh’tc and sorrowful little lace, w'ith the 
semblance of a tearful hiit all JoviiiL; ainile stni"- 
jlliiig to be visible, instead of the Iau.{;Iiing look 
and merry iioil wdiieh usually speed mo on my 
way into the li;;ht for exi^^leiice. 

And all duy 'loii'^ the victory has recoiled upon 
the victt)r, and L i.jay say, with the .^reat captain 
of old, that many such successes would cost me — I 
do not care to think what. How will she bear 
the lonj; day in the dull childless house, with the 
remembrance of h.er husband’s harsh voice and 
angry w'ords ? Will such enlivening distractions 
os the whirring passage of the butcher’s cart — 
the mechanical melody of the stray Savoyard, 
tempted for his sins into that un remunerative 
suburb — OP the hoarse summons gf the milkman 
demanding admission for his misnamed iluid, he 
sufficient to chase the gloom from her brow and 
the heaviness from her heart ? It is to be feared 
not. But then, she was clearly wrong. Slie 
had not any business to go losing her temper 
because 1 accidentally upset my coffee, and say 
1 was stupid and awkwartU Of course i w'os quite 


right to let her see plaiiily that I ^vould not stand 
such nonsense. Equally, of college, I only spoke 
to her like that, for lior own good. It is better 
for her to suHer — as I know” she is suffering now — 
because it will (induce liercaftcr to Iier happiness, 
by establishing firmly in her mind a proper un- 
dorstanding of our mutual relations. And finally, 
it is all nonsense, and there wdll never be any 
peace in the house if 1 am always to— 

I am afraid that last^ sentence conveys the most 
correct notion of my state of mind at the lime. 
Did I go ijuitc Ihe. right way to work? Was 1 
entiivly actuatctl by tlni laudable and conscientious 
motives above set furlh i AVas there no riulcness 
an<l bitteini'ss, no want of consideration — how 
about that little hoadnche with wliicli she got up f 
— no self-conceit or slubbornnc'^s on 9 ) 1 ?/ side ? I 
am a havil-headed, haid-Iisled man of business, 
rugged and ronglicned from inces-ant contact with 
the asperities of life. Afy wife -in coiilideiicc, 
reader, she is much younger than [ — is a sensitive 
girl, accustomed from her childhood to be admiretl 
aii'l petted ; a woman devoted to her •husband, 
anti loving him so much, that every hasty w’-onl 
he utters is to her as a cruel stab— a love which 
might Muvly excuse a little constituticmal hasti- 
of temptn*. (,^ould not have borne the 
inonumlaiy irritation, and thereafter, at a more 
fitting season, have spok(Mi gently a few words of 
loving rcinon.'-trama*, whicli would have left be- 
liind them no sore feeling on cither side ; instead 
of ‘carrying on’ ridicuhiusly, stamping my foot, 
and smiting mv fist -to its detriment— against tlie 
Tnriiiture ^ *\Vherea', 1 can now only b l* 1 that I 
liave done that wliieh is a mistake bolli in soeial 
economy, in meelianie'i, and in law — that 1 Jiave 
ii-ed more force than wms necos.'^ary, 

Xow, I am gt»ing to suppose a case such as I 
know to he that of very many as £ write — lliat 
is, the case of a young man of business, newly 
married, as yet without chihlren, ami with just 
.siinieient means to maintain a ^inall house in a 
suhiirb at soim*. distance from his place of business, 
and without llie means of keepiii,*' up a circle of 
accpiain lance ; so tliat he and his wile are sojouriicra 
ami si rangers in the land where they dwell, 
depemlent entirely upon one another fur company 
and comfort in their owni nest. 

Do not, T say to bucIi a (»ne— assuming that you 
and your wife love one another -begin the day 
by a (piarrel with her. If you must quarrel — and 
I am afraid that, however devoted to one another, 
you tvill liave your occasional titfs — put it off until 
you come home. Then - a night intervening — 
ihcrc will be time for the consequent soreness to 
wear off. But if you value your happiness and 
peace of mind, and the unconscious digestion of 
your meals consequent thereon — if you have any 
desire that the long hours without you shall not 
be to your wife il idler and more cheerless than is 
inevitable, do not found your day upon a matri- 
monial digagreement. You, remember, are going 
to your business, to do battle against the grim 
w'olf whicli is ever hungrily watching your door, 
and vour capabilities will be b}' no means improved 
by the consciousness that you have left uidiappi- 
ncss where you would wish all to be happiness 
and peace. But yon, at all events, will have 
something to distract your mind, to keep you 
from inordinate brooding. What will she nave 1 
Her household duties^ you will say — her work, her 
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walk out, her hook. Alas ! llu'se want the varied 
and interesting ^character of the business which 
occupies youv day. Tlu^y are too mechanical ; 
they run in too unvarying a groove to take from 
her the mental leisure wliieli she will infallibly 
employ in eating her heart over your cruel words 
and looks. 

Business men for the most part have no idea, 
or rather forget to remember, how lonely a life 
is often led hy their wives in the early days 
of married life. Wlicii *thc young ones have 
awived, when prosperity has brought with it its 
increased social duties, this evil Will have van- 
ished. But at first, into what sort of an existence | 
do you imagine, my friend, you have introduced 
a young and inexperienced girl who has been 
induced by the contemidatioii of 3 'our many 
mental and bodily excellences to forsake, it may 
be, the snug companionship and merry prattle j 
of a family Wf brothers and sitters f Do y«)U not j 
feel that her ears must ache with the deafening | 
silence of the house, that the longing lor an occa - 1 


be a gadabout If she be not herself a gadabout, 
gadabouts will call on lier, interrupt her house- 
hold duties, and possibly endeavour to induce her 
to rebel against her husband. Man is the salt, the 
condiment without which the otherwise delicious 
compound called Woman speedily becomes rancid 
and unprofitable. 

We shall not go back again to live over our 
shops. But against these evils there is happily 
provided a remedy simple and old-fashioned, but 
sure, certain, and palatable. It is called Love. 
And this same Love, if it be strong enough to 
‘make the world go round,’ as the song says it 
is, will be also strong enough to make every 
man’s own peculiar little globe revolve without 
friction. If the husband is obliged to spend 
a third of his life away from those he loves, 
let him be careful always to be with them as 
a kindly and pleasant rcmeiuhrancc. Let the 
w'ife take heed that her welcoming face shall 
be ever as the evening sun after a stormy day, 
chasing away from her husband’s life the over- 


hanging clouds, and lulling to rest the winds 
that have roared around him. Let each give the 
other cause to regard those hours when they are 
together, as a retirement into a shady and pleasant 
garden, where for lx.lh is to be found rest from 
all labours and troubles. So shall they still be 
near the one to the other, though they bo apart ; 
and so shall the sweet spirit of home be upon 
them both, making the rough highway of life 
smoother for the man, and cheering and enliven- 
ing for the woman its quiet and uneventful by- 
paths. 

THE STRANGE STORY OF EUGENIA. 

CnAPTKR I.— STORXHKIM. 

Twenty years ago, I was scut from London with 
despatches to the court of the reigning I’l'ince of 
Blaiikenwald. Ilis Serene ’lliglinoss received 
mo with all courtesy ; hut the object of my 
mission was* delayed in its attainment by the 
illness of his Prime-Minister, the Graf von Storn- 
heim, without whom the Prince would do nothing. 
Weeks dragged on, and 1 received soino sharp 
letters from the Foreign Otlice. On venturing 
a respectful remonstrance to Ills Serene Iligh- 
ncps, he sent me to the country-house of the 
Prime-Minister with the necessnry papers and 
nect himself entirely from his work at the close full authority to act in concert with him. Two 
of. business hours, and to surround himself with hours’ drive from the capital brought me to Storn- 
entirely fresh scenes and interests. Perhaps, if heim. Tlie Grafs house was a large one — more 
ho lives fairly out of town, the change to a purer comfortable than splendid in appearance, and 
air may be a benefit. He may derive health from situated in noble extensive grounds. On my 
the exercise which ho lakes in going to and arrival, I was at once ushered into the presence 
fotuming from^ his office or chambers, and which of that dij^nitary. He had left his bed for the 
ciherwise ho might neglect. But having said this, first time lor many days, in order to receive mo ; 
we have said all, or almost all. but was unable to rise from a day-couch, where 

If there be no family, but only the husband and he was half-sitting, half-lying, after a recent 
then the wife will ho dull and Iqnely, nine torturing fit of gout. After the perusal of some 
times out of ten, the empty house without papers, and a few minutes’ talk, ho begged me to 
her husband. ^ She might not, trul^, see much of leave them in his hands, to look over more 
him, even if his business were carried on at home, minutely, and in the meantime to take some rest 
Bat the knowl^ge^ of his being there would be and refreshment He was compelled, he said, 
sufficient-— an occasional glimpse of him would smiling, to hand me over to the care of his wif% 
satisfy her. If» on the contrary, she be fond of who was fond of my countiy-people, and was 
society, and have many friends, the case will not never so pleased as wiw an opportunity of retum- 
be much imjlptovad. . She will not be dull aud ing the kindness she hod received during a visit to 
Wzetched, n^dol^; but then she will probably England. 


sional loving word or ])leasant smile, for a sym- 
pathetic car into which to pour her little ]>ratl 1 o 
of household events — anent the turpiUidc of the 
cat, the doubt as to the success of a novel ])iidding, 
the stupidity of the servant, the possible becoming- 
Bcss of a contemplated cap— that this longing 
must weigh very heavily sometimes upon the girl 
you leave behind you ? Do not, then, give her 
for a companion in the dreary house, aud the 
solitary walk which constitutes her ivcreation, the 
image of j'ourseU with a black frown and a stern 
eye, and sarcastic or angry words upon your lips. 

The advantages of what 1 will call the ‘sub- 
urban system * are few, and its evils, as it affects 
matrimony, are many. In the old times, before 
gigaiitic trade and overwhelming population made 
every foot of the essentially ‘ biudness ’ quarter of 
the town more precious than gold itself, the 
merchant-prince or the wealth}” banker lived over 
his premises ; and over the same he not unfre- 
ciuciitly entertained royalty. Now, it is only the 
aoctor who docs this ; and even he also has 
often his consulting rooms at a distance. Then, 
the husband and father was always on the spot, 
and within call of his wife and family; now, 
he is scarcely anything but a lodger, spending 
the greater part of his life away from them, and 
his home is little more to him than a place wherein 
to sleep. No doubt it is good for him to discon- 
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After a change of dross, which my journey hatl anco was far enough advinced for me to venture on 
rendered necessary, I was conducted into a recep- a joke, I rallied her on the aiin])Ucity of her taste, 
tion-rooin, where several ladies were seated. The and the plainness of the necklacS slio had chosen, 
eldest, Madame yon Stornheim, advanced to meet A sudden silence fell on the company ; one cousin 
me, and with a mixture of kindness and dignity, apo- became deeply interested in a photographic album ; 
logiscd for receiving me quite en famille. Her two walked away into the conservatory ; and 
hivsband’s illness ha<l, she said, driven idl their late Madame von Stornheim, with an evident effort, 
visitors away, and they hail had no time to collect began talking of some widely foreign matter. My 
others to meet me. There was, I thought, in this curiosity w.ub now piqued, and I determined "to 
speech, kindly as it was said, a pretty clear hint loam all I could about die schOne Greijin. With 
that the ])reseiice of strangers was not desirable at this view, I tried to pnfiip a younger son of Graf 
Stornheim, and that I should not be expected to von Stornheim, who had returned from college, 
linger when my business was accomplished. I of But I heard little from him that I had not already 
course only noticed the agreeable part of the Icarneil. Eugenia was a wddow; though only 
speech, and replied that such an apology Avas quite threc-aiid-twenty, her husband had been dead two 
uncalled for, expressing a pleasure in Ihiding years, leaving her with an infant, who died shortly 
myself in so eliarming a family group. The aftiir its father, 

Grafia and her three daughters were all tall, ‘ Were Jier habits of seclusion consequent upon 
liandsomc woimiii, in the German style, that is to grief for the loss of her husband and child if' I 
say, witli splendid fair complexions, and features asked. 

and figures goovl, though somewhat heavy. She ‘Probably,' was i he dry reply, 
introdiici'd a fourth lady as a niece of her ‘And the coril she wears round her neck, is it 

husband’s, the Griifin Eugenia von Oberthal. In the insignia of some religious order ?* . 

the last-named lady I immediately felt a strong ‘AVHuit do 1 know f Women arc fanciful, 
interest. She ^\as the most beautiful woman I especially young and pretty ones.' And the 
had ever seen, and a complete contrast to her young fellow ]>u(red away at his cigjir, with an 
cousins. Slender and elegant in figure, she had a air that seemed to say he had dismi.'sscd the sub- 
delicate oval face, perfectly regular loaturea, a ject. 

brilliant brunette complexion, and silky black hair. I had been for some time aware that I was 
Dinner was shortly announced ; and iluring that smitten with Eugenia, and I was now anxious to 
meal 1 (piickly became acquainted with my fair learn if my feelings were reciprocated. She 
companions. Like moat German w’omen, they seemed pleased in my society, and talked freely 
were accomplished lingniats, and challenged me and readily with me. But bhe was loo frank, too 
to talk with iliein in English, French, or Italian ^luembarraffted for love. Here again, I was thrown 
as I chose. Eugenia von Oberthal W’us the most into doubt. This unreserve seemed a part of her 

silent ; hut when she spoke, 1 w’as sUuck with the character. I had never met a woman of her 

judgment and sense of her remarks ; or perhaps culture and station so direct and almost abrupt 
her singular beattty had predisposed me to be in speech and action. Cyircumlocution and hesi- 
favourably impressed. | tation seemed iiukiiowii to her. Her refined 

Before night fell, I had another interview with I beauty and soflne^»s of voice and manner made 
Graf von Stornheim. The precision and clearness her actions and w’ords irresistibly pleasing. But 
of Ids views, and the mastery he had already when you recalled them in her absence, and the 
obtained over the difticulties that had beset my charm of her person and manner was wanting, 
mission, convinced me that he liad'not unjustly you felt pained and oflVnded by the recollection 
acquired the reputation of being one of the ablest of something boidering on rusticity and bluiitncss. 
men of his time. But I was not sorry that Tlic longer 1 thought, the more undecided ahiI 
even his skill and influence could not prevent irritated I became. The discomfort was insup- 
the accomplishment of my mission from taking portable ; and one morning I determined to put 
some weeks to perform, and that he begged me to an end to my doubts in the only effectual way. 
take up my abode at Stornheim until the end was It wins a morning of which every trifling incident 
attained, is engraved on my memory w'ith painful clearness. 

It is not necessaiy for the telling of my stoiy 1 hiv\ risen early, and Ihrowui open my bedroom 
to allude again to my diplomatic labours. It is wimlow to admit the fresh morning air. The 
auflicient to say I w^as detained, not unwillingly, suite of rooms assigned me at Stornheim looked 
late into the auiamn at Stornheim. Shooting- out upon a noble terrace, from which you coin- 
parties were organised in ray lionour, and walking manded a view many miles round of a varied and 
and riding excursions were of frequent occurrence, densely wooded country. But beautiful as was 
Eugenia von Oberthal — die schiine Grafin, as she the scene, my eyes were quickly witlnlrawn to 
was usually called— never joined these parties, one more beautiful still. The cheerful souud of 
nor could I recollect that she had once accom- Eugenia’s voice, and the shouts and laughter of a 
panied us out of the park. On my remarking childish one, made me turn my eyes from the 
her home-keeping habits, she calmly replied that landscape^ and look upon the terrace. There was 
she preferred staying with the children. Another Eugenia ruiming at full speed, carrying a child of 
peculiarity I observed in her lyas, that though five years — a grandson of tlie Graf's and a great 
always well dressed, and with a taste and elegance favourite— pickaback. She flew like an arrow 
in which German women are generally strikingly along the terrace, her little burden evidently in 
deficient, she had always a cord round her beau- high delight He had got hold of the hateful 
tifol throat, with the free end hanging down in rope, and was pulling at it, imitating the sound 
front It was precisely and most uncomfortably by which we encourage a horse to full speed, 
like the fatal noose with which Jack Ketch invests ‘lou hurt me, Carl— you hurt me,’ cried she 
his patients. On one occasion, when our acquaint- j in vain, l^hen tailing on her knees so as to bring 
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the child’s feet near llio groiiiK], she put liim down, 
and with both hiuids IoosoikmI the rr)pc, which had 
become taut witli flie rliiltls i)nllinj' at it. While 
in this position, slie looked iij) .'m«l saw mo at the 
window ; and iioildini^ a clieoi liK j,M:)od morning*, 
took llie cl did up a^jain and darted away oat of 
my sight. 

Soiuetliing in lids scene, iiiouientary as it was, 
incxpri'rsildy slmckod me. That hideous rope 
suggested thoughts so iiicojigruous with the fresh- 
ness, beauty, and grace of her who bore it ! ‘ Was 
it, as the young Voii Stornheini had suggested, 
worn for a whim, or was it intlict(‘d as a penance 

for ponie/^ 1 could not finish the sentence. 

Crime and sin were impossible to such a creature ; 
it was ])rofanity to associate such ideas with lu-r. 
I recalled all I knew of her -the strong alVection 
of her cousins ; the innocence and iKcfulnoss of 
her daily life ; her popularity witli the children, 
to whom she devoted many hours of her day, 
jdaying with them, teaching them, and ofleu 
nursing them. Wliile thus thinking, I uneon- 
sciously made my way down-'^taiis, and through 
a door on to the terrace. 

Kugenia was now returning, loading her little 
companion vby the hand, flushed with exorcise, 
her eyes sparkling, her hair blowing about her 
face, and laughing with almost childish glee, her 
beauty struck me as of an uiu'arlldy ]>erreetion. 
A certain sense of liundlity, a lecliug that 1 was 
presumptuous to entertain' the llmught of her as 
a wife, kept mo for a moment silent. Ihit such 
feelings do not la^^t long with a h>ver, and iiuiekly 
shaking llioni olf, f. gave her tlie usual morning 
greeting. 

*Tt wants some lime to the breakfast hour,' 
said I ; Svill you walk a little uay U 
‘ertainly,' replied simply. 

* L have been a long time looking for an opjmr- 
lunity of speaking to you on a'^subject of the 
greatest interest— to me— at lea«t,’ I began. 

* 1 know,* «he said as coelly as licibrc. 

I did not like this. 1 do not believe any man 
likes to be anticipated in aii olfcr of his "hand, 
and T was iliscoiicerted, 

‘May I hope, then,' I went on, ‘that if you 
know the reipiest I am about to make, you will 
grant it?* 

‘ Vou mean to ask me to many you. I cannot 
marry any one.* 

‘ \^ct you have been married ? ' 

‘Yes; but I must remain a xvidow till im 
death.* 

‘May I know the reason of your decision V 

‘ It is no decision of nunc— it has been decided 
for me, llesides, if you knew my history, you 
would not wish to marry me.’ 

‘Is it— is it'— I hesitated— ‘ anything to do 
with this?* and I touched the frayed rope tliat 
encircled her neck. 

answered.— ‘Wc will now go in to 
breakfast; and afterwards, 1 will tell you about 
it ahd m*o walked hack into the house without 
exchanging a word. 

The reader will have lliought I made but a 
tame appearance in the foregoing scene ; and I 
cannot describe the chilling and deadening effect 
of Eugenia'fl calm commonplace words, and still 
more of her emotionless manner. £ was prepared 
to speak with all the passion I felt; but an 
application of ice-eold water could not have more 


thoroughly benumbed me. I was, moreover, 
intensely mortified to observe that she ale a goo(l 
breakfast, talked gaily, and includeil me in the 
conversation. I -was disgusted and angry, and 
hastily determined to dismiss her from my mind 
as thoroughly heartless. 

Tliat clay and tlio next pa'^'^cd awav without 
the promised explanation. In fact, I was mortified 
and sulky, and avoided her as much as ])ossible. 
On the third day, a singular inc.idcnt nccnrre»l, 
wdiich painfully nmewed all my inlerosL in 
Kiigcnia. 1 was walking down a corridor leading 
to iny room*®, wdien a door opened, and I perceived 
Madame vou Stornheini slowly coming up a small 
staircase I had never before noticed, with her 
handkcrcliief i^resscd to her face. Out of rcspci t, 
I paused in my walk, and observed a man, jdaiidy 
dressed in black, following her. Where Inul I 
before seen him? llis lace was familiar tt) me, 
and brought back some painful association, i 
stood motionless in horror and surprise, lie was 
the public executioner! lie had been pointed 
out to me in the, street at 15 - . ^fadaim; voii 

Stoniheiin passed on, her lieail bowed, ber face 
still biilden, followed by her hatel’nl companicin, 
and apparently unconscious of my i)rC'!i‘n(;e. I’be 
iny>t«.*rions pair stojiped at the iloor of wbat I 
know to bo 1‘higcnia’s room. 'rin*y walki‘d in ; 
tbo d(U)r closed bebind tlnun, I heninl a faint 
sound j)f bystevical woeping, and ronseil to a 
':en<e of the iiulelicacy of my po^^ition, i walked 
away. 

lingenia aiuicarcd at dinner, cboerful ami 
unconcerned as ever. Madame von Stonibeiiu 
was :ib'4(Mit on a ]>lea of headache. She came into 
the saloon iii the evening, however, very ])ale, 
and in evident snlli^ring. She exerted herself to 
appear as uuial ; but in the midst of an auiuiale.d 
conversation, 1 saw her turn <le.adlv white. She 
rose, tried to reach the door, but suddenly swayed, 
and fell heavily to Iho ground. Kugeilia ran to 
her, and rcachevl her before either of her daughters, 
anti with the assi-tanco of au attendant, carried 
her out of 1 he room. 

That night was ]i;\ssed by me in a conflict of 
mind 1 cannot describe. ^ly love for Eugenia had 
received a violent sljock ; but my interest in her 
remained undiminished— was indeed heightened 
by the mysterious circumstances 1 have <lescril)ed. 
My leeling of irritation against her was lor the 
time overcome, or rather hdled b‘y my curiosity ; 
and after several hours of feverish agitation, I fell 
asleep, having resolved to claiiii the promised 
exjdanatioTi from Eugenia in the morning. 

It was the custom at Storiilicim to serve break- 
fast in a large room for those who chose to take 
that meal in company. In compliment to me, most 
of the family had, since my appearance, adopted 
the English pl.in. On this occasion, however, the 
members of the family took their breakfast iu 
their own rooms. I therefore found myself alone. 
After a pretence at a meal, I sent a footman to the 
Clriifin vou Obcrthal, asking her to give me a few 
minutes* conversation. lie returned immediately, 
with the answer that the Gnifln wouhl see me at 
once, lie led the >vay to Eugenia’s sitting-room, 
and knocking at the door, opened it. T walked in, 
and found myself in the presence of my living 
enigma. She was standing, scissors in hand, Her 
graceful head slightly on one side, before a large 
table. Yards upon, yards of coarse flannel were 
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spread out before her ; a pattern was piiniod on the 
end nearest to her, and slie seemed rapt in con- 
sideration of how to cut it to the l)est ail vantage. 

One of the most pleasing' chai.ieterisLics ofj 
Ihij^enia was her active cl i aril}'. Shu never | 
visited the ]»oor, but ha<l a kind of levee of her j 
poverty-stricken proto'^i-es once a week. Money, j 
clothes, ami advice were disi)ensed by her with 
fiin.i'ular j'oofl sense and jml^ment ; and she cm- j 
ployed an old servant as a kind of alnionei* tt) 
visit those who could not Icavii their homes. J | 
had been f<jr some time aware of these i'acts, and 
they ailded not a little to the confusion of my 
ideas re‘*])ectinj' her. 

After the usual salutations, she abandoned her j 
cut tin'' out, as too noisy an employment, and j 
taking' np a 'rarment already sluipetl, bcLjau sewiiii' i 
it with rapiii and skilful lin.L'crs. Her appoarauce | 
that mornini^ was very slrikin;^. She had on aj 
mornin;' robe of rose-coloured ca^limere, tiimmed | 
with black lace ; a rich ribbon «)!' the same cobjur | 
as the robe, and mixed with black lace, was twi^teil ; 
ill her hair, and fell on one slioiihler, setting oil* | 
her magnificent locks, liehiml her was an open ' 
window, showing branches of vine swaying in a 
gentle breeze. Vases of llowcrs were about the 
room, and on the oiieii juano .stoo<l my favourite 
song, li'lio is Hijlcia? All about her betokened 
peaceful, womanly existcuc-e. My horrible doubts 
and conjectures vanished, and I was just about to 
iiiakij a passionate s])eccli, when that fatal noose, 
partly coiiccahid in the am])le folds of her robe, 
caught my sight, and again chilled me. 

‘Eugenia,* J began, ‘that there is some terrible 
secret connected with you, I am conipidled to 
believe. Hut 1 cannot think it is Anything dis- 
graceful— anything that should ])rcvcnt your be- j 
coming the wiffi of an honest man. Eugenia, be 
iiiy wife ! If tlie mystery that clings to you brings 
sorrow and trouble with it, let me share it. I 
Jiave a sutlicient fortune, if you ])refer a life of 
seclusion, J will give up my professioii, and W(5 
will retire to some <piieL part of the world — any- 
where you like.* 

‘I am nut allowed to leave Germany ; I am not 
allowed even to leave ►Stoniheim. 1 am not ! 
allowed to marry, i told you so.* j 

‘But why ? You arc over age. You have not ’ 
joined aii.> leligious order ^* 

‘ No. I am undergoing a punishment.’ 

‘A punishment! For what / What can you, 
BO amiable, so gentle, have done, to merit such 
a death in life as you describe V 
‘ What I have done, the w’orld crdls a crime. I 
do not. I am reauy to tell you the circumstances. 

I do not even ask you to keep it a secret. It 
is indifferent to me.’ I 

That wdiich follows was not told me at once, but 
in two conversatio’‘*s. But I give it as nearly as 
I can, in the form of a connected narrative, 
omitting the questions which 1 put from time to 
time. 

CHA.PTEII II.— EUGENiVs IIISTORV. 

I am an only child. My mother was by birth an 
Italian, but was brought to Germany at on early 
age, and married verjr young. Ever since 1 can 
recollect, there was a singular coldness in her man- 
ner to my father. For what reason 1 do not know, 
for he was one of the best of men. He appeared 
to worship her ; and never, until one day, relaxed 


in liis efforts to win her affections. On tin* day to 
which I have alluded — wlieii L^was about eight 
years old — my mother seemed in a somewhat 
bettor lenijier ; she W’as talking chcuiiiilh', and 
looked up at jify father with an uuusual smile, 
lie, delighted, bent over her, and taking her 
hand, kissu«l it warmly. She rose up ficvcel}', 
struck him with her cieiichcd Iiaiid, and liuiried 
from the room. My father, a man of imusual 
height and strength, st^iggered back some paces, 
ami then stood as if liinie'l to stone, his teetJi set, 
his facu rigid and \\liite. He remained thus, with 
his eyes fixed ou the ground, for some minutes, 
until 1, thinking he wa-. ill, went up to him and 
tried to roach his hand. He started, caught me 
up, and ill a broken voice, caUed me bis own 
Eugenia, liis dailing, the one comfort God had 
given liim, again ami again. Fmm Umt day, we 
were nearly inseparable. He took the sole care 
of iiiy cdiicalion ; and in order to lose ns little 
as possible of my company, instructed me in all 
the athletic exercises possible to my sox and age. 
He made me an expert fencer and shot. •! always 
rode with him to the chase ; and accompanied 
him in long walks. But lie was watclilul for 
the first sign of fatigue ; and our walks generally 
ended by Ins carrying me home. 

Our country existence was, however, suddenly 
ended by a summons from the reigning Prince, 
wlio gave my father an appointment which com- 
pelled his residence in the capital. iMy mother 
was clearly nothing loalh to avail liersolf of the 
opportunity thus afforded her of u)>peaiing at all 
the com I biflls and receptions. Her great beauty 
attracted universal admiration, and slie was pleased 
with the sensalion she created, lliougli she always 
preserved a coll ami haughty manner. Her 
warmest admirer was an Uberst von llaldoii, a 
lival and political ojiponent of my falhers. lie 
was, moreover, jealous of iny fiitlier’s iiilluencc 
with the Prince, ami tried to undermine him in 
evijr^’’ way. His .'idmiratiun for my mother at last 
took the form of persecution. She could not 
move out of doors without his following her ; and 
at. every reception at our house he was present. 
My inoihcr did not conceal her inilation and ilis- 
like of his attentions; and gave, stiict orders that 
he should not be admitted. He bribed our ser- 
vants, no doubt, for lie continued bis visits. On 
one occasion 1 was surprisiMl by bearing high 
voices ill my mother’s boudoir, I looked in, and 
saw her standing with one baud grasping the bell- 
rope, and the other signing him to leave the room. 
He looked confused and angry, and obeyed her 
imperious gesture, saying: ‘ Yuu shall pay for 
your insolence, Madame, and that shortly.* 

I afterwards learned that he set himself in the 
most deliberate manner to annoy and provoke my 
father, whose perfect command of tciu])cr for some 
time baffled liiin. At last, a gross insult, in the 
presence of a largo parly, left my father no alter- 
native bqt a duel, the result of which was that 
my beloved parent fell, shot through the heart ! 

All unaccountable change in my mother’s senti- 
ments now occurred. Had slie been the most 
affectionate of wivc.s, instead of toiluring her 
husband for years, she could not Iiave shown more 
grief at his death. She raved, and conducted her- 
self in such a manner, that it was thought unsafe 
to leave her alone ; and a watch was set over her 
night and day for some time. At last she fell 
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into a settled melancholy, always repeating the 
words: ‘Had L but hatl a sou t-o avenge him!' 
One day I said to lier : * I^fnmina, T am but a girl ; 
but I promise you I will avenge my father's 
death/ She clumged towards me from that 
moment, and seemed to cling to me as my dear 
father had j)reviously. She made me repeat my ' 
promise daily, and \lwclt with delight on my 
wonls. Slic "languisheil and died at the end of a 
year. Her last words to me were : ‘ Do not | 
forget/ 

A WORD OR TWO ABOUT ROSE-BEES. 

BY A YOUTHFUL ODSKRVEU. 

Havixu seen in Professor Ruskin’s Fors Clavvjna 
for April 1875 some interesting remarks about , 
Rose-bees, I decided to avail myself of any oppor- j 
tnnity that oH’ered itself for discovering tlu! haunts ■ 
of these interesting little creatures, that T might 
note their habits. Being at Sillotli— a small water- 
ing-place on the south coast of the Solway* -in tlic 
midsum nrer of the same year, and heing unable to 
walk about, I was wont to sit on some sand-hills 
which overlook the sea, to inhale the invigorating 
breezes, and watch the cloud-shadows as they 
chased each other over the broad breast of the 
neighbouring Crilfel. As I sat one day on these 
sand-liills, llius occupied, a j)caceful calm filling the 
air, and all things silent but for the rippling of 
the waves and the merry ring of children’s voices, 
my attention was arrested by thv'* bum of a bee ; 
and looking round, I was delighted to sec one, 
near me busily engaged in burrowing in the sand. 
Having al\va}’’s been interested in all kinds of 
natural history objects, and, bv previous reading 
having obtained the knowledge that rose-bees 
build their nests in the sand, soil, and other places 
of like nature, 1 concluded that the wlslied-for 
opportunity had come; and upon closer observa- 
tion, I found that there were several nests near 
the spot, in nearly every stage of construction, 
from the excavation of the hole to the filling up 
thereof with rose-leaves and pollen, and quite a 
colony of rose-bees at work. From that lime 
the nests and bees W’cro watched every day for 
fresh facts, and the following is the result of my 
observations. 

If we follow the bee from the time of its nest- 
building in June, we find that the spot selected is 
free from the roots of grass and licalhcr, which i 
might interfere w^Ji its w^ork. It settles down 
on an apparently suitable place— usually on a ! 
sloping part of a sand-hill, and on the side most I 
sb^tered from the weather — and begins to clear 
away the sand. It then scratches away the upper 
layer of sand, which is of course dry with the heat 
of the sun, and constructs a small hole about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, burrowing exactly 
Bke a rabbit Banning into its tunnel, it gathers 
a small heap of sand, wdiich it gradually moves | 
outwards— itself moving backwards— and finally i 
pushes it back with its feet, till the sand forms ' 
a small conical hillock in front of the hole. 

As soon as it has fonned a tunnel about eight 
inches deep, it flies off in search of leaves. It 
does not confine itself to rose-leaves exclusively, 
but occasionally uses those of the laburnum, con- 
volvulus, and.Aench bean ; though the rose-leaf 
is its favourite material, possibly owing to the 
senations on their edges nelping to bind them 


together. A rose-tree in this instance was dis- 
covered about fifty yards from the burrows, wdicre 
a number of the busy creatures were at work 
clipping away to their hearts' content. The bee 
docs not take the whole leaf, bul, hovering about 
till it finds one suitable, settles down mid begins 
to cut. The pieces it cuts arc of two different 
shapes— oblong pieces, about half an inch long 
mid from a quarter to three-eighths of an inch 
broad, for the body of the cell ; and siiuill round 
pieces for the*, bottom and top. Having settled on 
the leaf, it begins to cut at the edge, and, with its 
right legs on one side and its left on the other, 
clips it in a curve of a parabolic or circular shape, 
acconling to its requirements. When cutting, it 
sometimes, though very seldom, crosses the mid- 
rib. To still maintain its halaiiee when about to 
sever the leaf — as it is practically sawing off the 
end on which it is resting— its wings vibrato, and 
finally it flies off to its nest with the severed 
portion of the leaf curved up under its body, 
stopping often on its way to gather energy for a 
second flight. 

Having arrived at its hole with its loaf, the bee 
draws it in, carefully arranging it, and with others 
— twelve in all, Jis 1 event luilly found — forms the 
body of the cell. When it has got thus far in the 
construction of a cell, it flies in search of pollen 
and honey, which, coiivorted into a paste, becomes 
the food of its fuluro progemy. On this ic lays 
au egg, and abovi^ all idaccs the lid or lids— for it 
covers the egg with thi’co separate oinmhir pieces 
of rose-leaf; and in this fashion it builds seven 
or eight cells, the last so constructed that the lid 
fits exactly to the top of the cell. I took away 
some of these cells, and placed them in a groeri- 
liouse, to see if a now colony could be raised ; 
but on looking a short time afterwards, 1 found, 
to my sorrow’, that some snails lied eaten them up, 
leaves, pollen and all. 

One mysterious insect I haye noticed hovering 
about the nests of these, bees. Jt is like a rosc- 
bec, but dfiirkcr coloured, and about the same size. 
What is its duty 'i h it a parasite ? or is it an 
insect-pirate that comes to rob tlic bee of its honey 
or pollen ? This seems the most reasonable con- 
clusion ; for it attacks the bee near the nest, flying 
back and forw'ard over the liolcs until one arrives 
laden, when it pounces upon it, and a fierce 
.struggle ensues. If the bee bo laden with a piece 
of leaf only, the pirate speedily releases it, and 
lets it go into its hole, ; but if it be not laden with 
a rose-leaf, this assailant seizes the poor bec^ 
throwing it upon its back, the struggle often busting 
several minutes. The first impression of the 
observer is that it may be an ichneumon peculiar 
to these bees ; but on scrutiny, this is found to 
be untenable ; and as it cannot be its mate, the 
reasonable comdusion is that it is a robber, which 
steals its food from these bees when they are 
bringing the honey or pollen to their cells ; and the 
fact that it always after actual seizure releases 
the bee without a struggle, when it finds it only 
laden with a rose-leaf, goes to confirm this con- 
clusion. 

Perhaps it would interest your readers to know 
how many pieces are required to -form one eelL 
A cell was dissected, and found to consist of 
twelve parabolic pieces for the sides^ one circular 
piece for the bottom, and three like it for the lid. 
Thus a bee has one hundred and twenty-eight 
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journeys to make for rosu-lcaves only, to build a 
nest Oi eight cells. How many more it must make 
for pollen and honey, can only ho conjectured. 
The twelve parabolic pieces overlap each other 
again and again. Three form the cylindrical tube, 
or complete the circle ; and the bee keeps on 
overlapping these fii*st throe with more pieces 
again and again, until it has got four times three 
in all, or has an average thickness equal to that 
of four times the thickness of a rose-leaf, presum- 
ably to make the cells sufficiently strong and 
impervious to moisture and the surrounding sand. 

The rose-hees do not live in communities, but 
each makes its own separate burrow, often only a 
few inches apart from tliat of its neighhour ; and 
though twenty or thirty hees may he seen upon 
one rose-tree, there is no hindrance to each and 
all getting what they require for the nests of 
llieir young. No strife disturbs, no envy troubles 
tlicm. Tlie only objects of their care and anxiety 
arc their succe.ssors. Ever busy and anxious for 
the welfare of their offspring, they pursue their 
unwearying task till it is completed. 

A TA.LK WITH A DETECTIVE. 

A TALK with a dctoctivc is generally interesting, 
and often instructive. Wc have a very acute 
officer in the city, and from him 1 learned a little 
regarding the difficulty experienced in tracking 
criminals. Some yeais ago, an extensive forgery 
was reported to the police ; and on the evening of 
the same day a serious burglary was carried out 
in a jeweller’s premises in the city. There was 
not the slightest trace of the daring criminals. 
The detective department was in despair ; and the 
usual outcry ns to the inefficiency of the police 
began to make itself heard. The detective told 
oil for the burglary chanced to obtain a slight 
trace of some of the missing property, suspicion 
having attached itself to the inmates of a certain 
house, owing to their lavish expenditure of money. 
Eurther iiupiiries only strengthened llie suspi- 
cion ; but although there was the strongest proof 
that the police were on the right trail, none of 
the jewellery or silver plate could he discovered. 
This was exasperating, more especially as the 
detective had been assured that the i)r()pcrty was 
actually <^akcn into that house. The officer 
went to the station very despondent, and sought 
to beguile his thoughts by reading a volume of 
Edgar Allan Toe’s stories. He had got the length 
of ‘The Missing Letter,’ when he started up, 
blaming bis own folly, and proceeded a<jain to the 
suspected house. Acting on the suggestion of the 
tale, he determined, this time, not to look under 
carpets and into mysterious cavities, or to tear up 
hollow-sounding portions of the floor. Knowing 
now that the safes* place to hide anything was 
where people would never think of looking — as in 
the case of the letter staring the searchers in the 
face from the mantel-piece— the detective, accom- 
panied by another officer, went into the house; 
and there, outside one of the wii\Iows looking to 
the back-green, and attached by a strong cord to 
the lintel, they found a bag containing all the 
silver plate. 

But there was no trace of the jewels, some of 
which were of great value. The officers had 
another look round, a little encouraged by their 
partial auccess. The main room was elegantly 


furnished, the oriel window being gay with a rich 
parterre of flowers in handsome Satsuina ware 
vases. My informant went for waft to the window, 
took hold of one of the plants, wdien it came 
away in his hs^lid, revealing the fact, that the 
earth in the pot did not reach the bottom of the 
vase. In a few minutes, the whole property 
was recovered from the several vases. An arrest 
and conviction followed, with a sentence of itn 
years’ penal servitude to each of the ingenious 
thieves. 

While the prisoners were awaiting their trial, 
one of them dropped a hint which rather enlight- 
ened a turnkey on the subject of the forgery, 
which, as above mentionoil, liad also happened on 
the same day as the The detective was at 

once made aware of the information, Avhich at first 
ajipeared insignificant. But this ‘trilie light as 
air ’ proved important enough. The slight clue was 
followoil up with relentless perseverance, with the 
result of bringing to light the fact that the forger 
had spent large sums of money in the very house 
where tlie burglars had been arrested. It was 
easy to get inlbriiiation from the inmates who 
had not been taken into custody. The detective 
at la-^t biicanic aware that the man, he was in 
search of was hetrolhed to a young lady, the 
daughter of a very prominent citizen. Curiously 
enough, the crinKi liad not got into the newspapers ; 
Avhile, on the other hand, the authorities had 
been heavily handicapped through the absence 
of jiny jfiiotograph of the criminal. The detective 
called upon tlie young lady, when he had assured 
himself of fhe absence of licr parents, and asked 
her quietly to show him her album. Witli great 
self-possession, the girl brought the book, and 
looked steadily at her visitors face ; nor did she 
exhibit the slightest fec'ling when the detective, 
with a half-smilo, congratulated her on being a 
clever woman, although he thought she might 
liave been even more so, if she had filled up the 
l>ago from which she had taken the photograph 
which had faced her own. JTc left the house with 
the conviction that while the girl knew of the 
whereabouts of lier lover, she was a match for the 
cleverest of criminal officers. Let me tell the 
story in the detective’s own words. 

‘As t went aboitt, considerably annoyed at the 
way wc had been checkmated, I saw the girl come 
out of a shop. Strolling in, I purchased a small 
article, and learned from the garrulous shopkeeper 
that lie had just sold a large trunk. Here was a 
new phase. The young lady, it was generally 
admitted, had a great regard for the young man, 
and would very jirohably do all in her power to 
save him. Did she intend to leave the city i That 
was the point to be determined. I also learned, 
ihrongli proceedings which I am not called upon 
to explain, that the young lady had a private 
account at a bank in the city — not the one where 
the forgery had been committed— and took steps 
to asccrtqiu her money transactions ; when, to 
my infinite surprise, I was told that on the pre- 
vious day she had withdrawn a sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds, explaining that she wished to 
place it ill an investment of a private nature. But 
i imagine my astonishment when 1 learneil that on 
a certain day, about the time the forgery was com- 
mitted, she had lodged nine hundred pounds— a 
hundred less than the sum obtained by tlie forger. 
I now resolved to set my knowledge and authority 
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against a woman’s wits, not at all hopeful of the 
result. 

‘I met her in the street, where she aflected not to 
recognise me. 1 loll owed ; and when we came to 
a quieter thoroughfare, she turncil, and at once , 
addressed me hy lumie. After some expressions of | 
regret at the iiatun* of my duties 1 let her under- j 
stand all I km w of tlie cw, at the close giving a ! 
threat to tliu ( ih-cl that 1 Jiiight bo called upon to j 
arrest her O'! an abettor in, forgery. Even this did ' 
not affect her. Another thought struck me w'hon 1 
I saw sonielliiiig wdiite peening from her liaiid- j 
basket, and 1 bluntly asked her for the letter slu; , 
had j u.-t ivcoi ved at the Oeiicral Po.st-(»Ilice. Wil h- 
out a pause, she handed me a letter bearing the 
post-mark of New York. "We had sii-^pectcd that 
the forger was in America; hut inquiries at the 
j^ost-office had satisfied me that no letters had 
l>een received .addressed to the young lady, and I 
also knew that fear of her parents would pic- 
vent any communication between llu* i)‘utie5. So, 
when I received this letter, my labours seoimMl j 
about ended ; for tliis being tlie first epistle, and < 
the contemplated lligbt being taken into account, 
there was every reason to l»eliove that the letter 
now in iny possession simply meant the speedy : 
capture of \he forger. The girl bowed and passed | 
. on ; but there was something nj»proaching a smile : 
on her face us slic part(‘d from me. The letter was 
bulky, and the envelope had a somewhat frayed 
appearance, ns if it had fallen amongst water. 

•* With brcatliless speed, like a soul in chase,” J 
tore the envelope o])e.n, only to find every sheet 
of paper perfectly blank! I lookeal them oyer 
ancl over again, went to the ofiicc, and tried 
sympathetic inks, obtained a microscope —in short, 
made every effort to satisfy myself that I ha«l not 
been duped. At last, 1 confessed that the girl had 
been too much for me. 

‘ Fortunately fur my ncaco of miuil, I bad not 
acquainted any of my colleagues with the slightest 
idea of niy partial success, so that tlicy had no 
occasion to rejoice at my discomfiture — a discom- 
fiture bitter enough; for when I nmde inquiries 
the next day, I found that my bird had flown. 

I instantly hurried to Greenock — this was before 
the days of the Atlantic cable— only to see the 
large steamer sailing away to the West. A few 
months uflcrwurds, 1 received a letter in a woman* s 
band, bearing the post-mark of a little township 
in the Rocky Mountains. Tliis was all it contained : 
“ You’re a smart fellow, but no match for a lovin 
woman. An old envcioxie full of blank paper la 
quite good enough for such as you. Had you been 
more civil, 1 might have taught you the art of 
rc-gumming old love-letters! — ^Farewell. 1 am 

quite happy.”' 

8A¥£TY APrLIxVKCES VQR SWIMMERS. 

As the season approaches when thousands of 
inland people resort to the coast to spend a portion 
of the summer months, we generally licAr a good 
deal said about the various appliances for pro- 
tecting or saving the lives of those bathers who 
cavlt swim, bat we seldom hear any proposals 
made in behalf of the bathers who do swim. Yet 
these latter form a class which arc not by any 
means exempted from danger ; and never a season 
passes without' numerous instances of bathers 
swimming.^ out and being unable to return. 


or being seized with weakness or cramp, and going 
t.) the bottom like a stone before aid can reach 
them. Were swimmers in such cmergcnciGS 
supplied with some simple means of floatage till 
help shouhl reach them, many a life might be 
saved that is otherwise lost, "fn order lo meet 
this want, Mr U. If. Wallacc-Dunlop, C.B., has 
]iateiiled what he calls ‘ swiniming-plales,’ which 
are maimfaeturcNl by Mr R. J. ilammoml, 78 
Elgcware Road, London. According to the illiis- 
Iralod paniplilet siipi)lied to us, these swimmiiig- 
])lales consist of Hat oval plates attached to 
the liands and feci, and their use is said to be 
«*asily learned. 'J’hcso plates are intended to give 
floating power, diving power, endurance, and 
speed to awimmers, and have, we believe, been 
much patronised in AnicriciL They enable an 
average swimmer to carry a considerable weight 
ill water, and to swim at a greater .speed; while 
tlie increased buoyancy whicli they afford enables 
weak swimmers to go long distances, or to lie 
motionless on tlie surfaco, without the constrained 
breathing of ordinary lloaliiig. 

There exists, no doubt, among expert swimmers 
a prejudice against all kinds of urtilici.il aids ; but 
such a pri‘iiidice is essentially narrow and ill- 
founded. To insist that wo should not add by 
scientific means to our natural powers of floatage 
or locomotion in swimming, is no more reasonable 
than if we were to hold that boots and shoes were 
not supplied us by nature, and should therefore be 
discarded in walking. Man is not naturally a 
sivimminfj animal ; the power is one that must be 
acquired. In dealing, therefore, with an accom- 
plisiimoiit which is in iU essentials artificial, it 
cannot surely, be out of place to make use of arti- 
ficial helps. Bui the chief argument for the use 
of such appliances is the increased safety which 
they .afford ; and whatever is (pialiticMl to diminish 
the painful catalogue of deaths by drowning 
which every, summer brings us, is deserving of 
candid and unprejudiced consideration. 


ON SRELNO A yocrxa lady kiss a ROSE. 

M.VY loving frioiiils surround and clioer ; 

May lic.’iveu bios and keep her safe 
From harm in every coming year. 

I saw her tears fall softly down ; 

1 saw her stoop the Hose to kis.s ; 

Her hair was bright and soft and brown. 

And w'as this Rose a lover’s gift? 

And did it speak of fuitli and troth t ^ 

All ! shall 1 now the curtain lift ? 

0'cr.sbadowcd by that radiance mild, 

Doliold, a little breathing frame, 

A fragile, paiu-W'oru, workhouse child. 

llcr name is * Rose ; ' and she is white, 

AVhitc as a faded lily-flower ; 

But soon cdiall be an angel bright. 

Over the low couch bent, I wist, 

Holding the little hand in hers — 

Thi^ waa the JSose the lady kmcd, 

Elizabeth GnsSi 
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SP All ROAVDO Al. 

"Wis all c:in syinpatliisc; willi ciiii.yr.ints to ilUtant 
•colonic.s who woiihl wi'^li to sec alunit them a 
number of animals ivith whieli. they have been 
familiar at homo. To thi.s sentiiucut we trace 
llic eflbrts of the Accli mail. nation Societies, to 
whom ihank.s are on the wliole lUui for their 
ciideavours to meet a popular wish. Rivers in 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand have thus 
been less or more stocked with Scotch salmon and 
trout ; and some charininy hird-.songsters from 
nortbern climes are now enjoying llieuisclves in 
the Antipodes. The inanimate uWd has even 
been tlraivii upon for a contribution to old- 
cheri.«hed feelings ; the common wihl daisy, the 
gowan of Scottish poetry, is now seen blooming in 
gardens many ilioiisaiid mile.s from borne. 

As if everythiii.g that is good and praiseworthy 
were destined inadvertently to b«!C.ome a source of 
disfpiiet and regret, it ha.s liapnoned that some of 
the best meant efforts of the Acclimatisation 
Societies have become a subject of challen.ge. On 
a former occasion, we drew attention to llie ivell- 
founded complaints of a settler in New Zealand j 
regarding the pest of rahhits, an animal iiic;iu- 
tiously introduced into the colony, and which 
had increased in immbtTS to an enormous extent. 
Similar complaints still occasionally reach us 
through the new.spapers concerning these four- 
footed depredators ; though, as far as we can learn, 
by the use of precautions, and a stern pcr.sccu- 
tion, the number of these creatures is materially 
checked. In a New Zealand Journal, the Otago 
Times for February 25 of the present year, vra 
see a number of notices of the mischief produced 
by the incautious introduction of certain animals 
from England. Speaking of the wool produced 
in a particular district, it is stated that for the last 
season ‘tho clip has been exceptionally good, a 
ffULt due in a great measure to the use of the 
poisoned oata It is predicted that during the 
next winter the rabbits will be practically exter- 
minatedf when this part of New Zealand will 
again assert its superiority os a grazing country.’ 


The niciining of this we assunu'. to be, that the 
farmers, as a me.isure of protection, have been 
under the necessity of scattering about <iuautities 
of poisoned oats, with a view to destroy the rabbits 
which pollute or consume their grab’s. It is a 
stern and hearl-rt^nding ncces.'^ity ; for be.side.s the 
I 0 S.S of the oat^, certain valuable birds may be 
destroyed. In another part of the same paper 
wc read that ‘.a settler is fencing round his pre- 
emptive with wire-netting to keep out the rabbits. 
^AVben siicl^an expt*nse as that i.s incurred, it may 
well be imagined that bunny is pretty plentiful 
in the locality.’ 

Much is said in the paper in question regarding 
the small-bird nuisance ; and an Acclimatisation 
Society receives complaints *of destruction to 
grain ami turnip se(‘d caused by grecnlinches and 
siwrow.s; also, asking the Society to supply 
poi.«on to destroy those binls, and to state what 
it purposed doing in the way of the removal of 
these birds from the country.’ 

‘ In the discussion which followed it was stated 
that this Society was not responsible for the 
sparrow plague ; and that as to the greenfinches, 
their damage to grain or other crops was far 
exceeded by the destrnction they effected amongst 
caterpillars, slugs, jind insects generally during 
the greater portion of the year when there w’ere 
no growing crops to cat. It was also mentioned 
that in the case of two greenfinches killed and 
examined in Canterbury, their crops were found 
to be full of seeds of the logwood, showing that 
therein at least they were useful ; and it was 
further stated that prior to the introduction of 
small English birds, it was impossible to grow 
barley, owing to the ravages of caterpillars.’ 

* In asknowlcdging the correspondence, the 
Secretary was instructed to inform the writers 
that This Society regrets exceedingly any losses 
ingrain or other crops which setllcrs may suffer 
through the ravages of greenfinches and house- 
sparrows, and that the Governor has removed the 
protection of the law from these bird.s, so that 
farmers arc now at liberty to destrey them.” ’ 

In another paragraph the following information 
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is afforded. A gentleman addressing a meeting of 
the Otago Institute, ‘admitted that the Accliinati- 
sation Society had made serious mistakes in the 
introduction of some hin-ls. From personal know- 
ledge, he could say tliat at the beginning of this 
year a field of oats had been literally stripped by 
birds, and the settler luul in pure self-defence to 
lay poison for them. He thought no one could 
blame the settler for whnt he bad done ; but be 
regretted to say that the consequence was that 
with the others, a considerable number of valuable 
birds, such as partridges and pheasants, had been 
destroyed. The way in which birds spread over 
the country was very remarkable. Sparrows which 
had been introduced in. Christchurch, were now as 
far down as Look-out Point, where tlicy could be 
seen in large numbers.’ 

As to the history and acclimatisation of sparrows 
some amusing particulars might be stated. The 
sparrow ig mentioned in tlie earliest writing.s, not 
however, as a valuable bird, but as one familiarly 
known to everybody. ‘ Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing?* The remarkable tiling about the 
. animal is its audacity and clctermirialiou of charac- 
ter. Wherever it goes, it insists witliin its sphere 
of trying to take the upper hand. Like the house- 
fly, it will thrive almost in any climate, is not 
dainty in feeding, nor does it find any dilliculty in 
making good its quarters wherever it pleases to 
settle. Its impertinence improves by cultiviiJ 
tion. The London sparrow, for example, is 
usually more resolute and provoking than the 
sparrows of a country district. Every part of 
I Great Britain may be said to have its own 
sparrow population, which keeps its ground against 
all intruders. By people generally, sparrows 
are not much noticed; they are allowed pretty 
much to do as they like. You see them twittering 
on the house-tops, or squabbling among themselves 
for stray crumbs, that happen to be scattered 
about the roads or streets. The striking peeui iaril y 
in their conduct is> the exclusion of other small 
birds from any windfall in the way of food. 
"Wherever he struts, the sparrow looks upon him- 
self as master. Other birds arc only endured, or 
tolerated flying about ir swarms. Varieties ‘*f 
small birds contrive to keep aloof from sparrow- 
dom, and in the midst of the multiplicity of fields, 
woods, and picturesque recesses, have not serious 
cause to accuse the sparrow of hostility. 

Appreciated for his industry in clearing trees of 
BmaU caterpillars and insects, it is not surprising 
that Acclimatisation Societies should have desired 
to make the sparrow one of their choice importa- 
tions. It was a sentimental and natural desire, 
but a little heedless. Importers were probably 
not aware that they were creating a source of 
ornithological dissension, and that there might 
be some awkward consequences. Introducing 
BpanowB was equivalent to. naturalising a c]as.s 
01 Miimflbi that would tyrannise over every 
lathered creature of like, if not greater dimen- 
noDB. Such| we have been told, was the case at 
New York. The sparrows being installed in the 
public parki^ Bpeec^Ji as they increased in num- 


bers, drove all before them. Not that the sparrow 
has the formidable appearance or chai'acter of a 
rapacious bii*d ; he lias not the characteristics of 
the raptores; he lias neither a hooked beak nor 
talons ; on the contrary, he has a sleek, plump, 
aldermaiiic look ; yet observed closely, lie has for- 
midable means of annoyance. lie stands well 
upon hi.s short legs ; his plumage will niiilcrgo 
any kind of tussling without particular derange- 
ment ; he is alert in his movements ; his courage 
i.s equal to any occa‘<ion he may encounter; ami he 
possesses a formidable weapon in bis short stumpy 
bill. Believing that ho is entitled to rule the 
roast in the small-bird creation, lie arrives in his 
new foreign quarters ready for anything. He lias 
come to conquer a new country. Ijot loose to 
survey the field of confpicst, he views, we may 
suppose, with contempt the numerous pretty 
birds decorated in flashy colours with red head 
and bill, green breast and yellow tail. Though 
singularly beautiful, the Taiiager is nothing in his 
estimation. His doctrine is war to the knife ; the 
field must be his own ; and it usually bftconi(‘s so. 
The truth is, tlie sparrow is a guzzling little 
fellow, and much of Ids warlike spirit is due to 
an impulse originating in the stomach. Wo can 
conceive that he has no craving for the mere glory 
of fighting, but of securing all the food he can 
lay hold of. Hence, whether encouraged as a 
scavenger nr as a scourge of insects, ho will allow 
of no rival; and, generally speaking, other small 
birds get out of his way and let him alone. With 
this knowledge of the animal, wo are not the 
lea'll surprised tliat the sparrows introduced at 
(jiiristchurch, New Zealand, have spread abroad 
in the neighbourhood, and are now to be seen in 
large luunbers. 

Admitting the intrusive and domineering 
character of the sparrow, there is another side 
to the (pifstion, which in fairness ought not to 
be forgotten. The sparrow, is, on the whole, a 
friend to man, and yon might almost say a com- 
panion. Though ])ert, he is more useful than 
mischievous. In winter, when snow covers the 
fields and roadways, he is put to his shifts, and 
deserves our compassion. It is a small duty 
incumbent on every one to throw out any waste 
ibud which will keep him alive at such an 
inclement season. This is a duty at least that 
we have always a pleasure in fulfilling ; and are 
rewarded by llie pleasure of seeing innocent crea- 
tures made ha[»py. In France, wc have been 
shocked by the scandalous manner in which 
sparrows and other small birds are recklessly 
destroyed ; and lor which cruelty, that country 
is sulfcring, in many respects, from a pest of 
insects. Outrages of this kind on Nature never 
pass unrevenged. W, c. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTER XXV. — OLD FRIENDS. 

Months, several months, had come and gone since 
the cold winter evening when Bertram Oakley, a 
suppliant at the Yard gate of Mervyu & Co,, had 
been repulsed by 'Salt-water Joe,’ the dogged 
door-keeper, and had fallen, fainting, on the hard- 
frozen Toad beyond, to be observed there, fortu- 
nately, by Mr Mervyn’s nephew and partner, Mr 
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Arthur Lynn. Times were changed now, for | 
Bertram. Joe, the grufT nautical Cerberus at the \ 
gate, would almost as soon have thought of| 
excluding ‘the Commodore’ himself, as this 
bright, sweet-tempered young fellow, whom no- 
body called ‘Oakley’ or ‘Mr Oakley,’ but who 
was everybody’s ‘ Mr Bertram.’ Never before had 
any recruit, whether, udth hammer and adze, he 
took his place among the sturdy privates, or 
whether lie plied a quill or handle«l a measuring- 
nile among the warrant or non-com missioned 
officers, so won the liking and esteem of all, as 
did this unfriended lad, out of far-off Somcrtict- | 
shire, w^ho had once lain, half-dead, outside the 
W’alled-in inclosuro. 

Arthur Lynu had I'jld his uncle, that Saturday 
night, of his encounter with Bertram at the gate ; 
and when the young man, with new colour in his 
thin cheek, and ninv brigliluess in his eye, came 
on the Monday to present himself at tlic comiting- 
house of Mervyn Ik Co., he found liimself at once 
in presence of those w’ho desired to be bis friends 
as well as bis patrons. There are philosophers 
wdio tell us that prosperity is liardor to b(»ar than 
adversity ; that the traveller wdio lings his mantle 
around him in rain and storm, will let it drop 
from his shoulders when the sun shines. But 
Bertram’s nature, in its straightforw’ard hono.'ity, 
W'as proof against the petty frailties that infest 
meaner minds. Ilis frank gratitude towards his 
new employers showed itself in deeds, not in 
words ; urul tough ohl master-shipwrights, not 
easily stirred to cncomimus, and experienced 
clerks, rcporicjd that Bertram Oakley was w'ortli, 
not his salt merely, but that of half a score of 
ordinary neophytes. The young man had a salary 
now, wliich, if not high, was ample f»)r his modest 
W'ants, lived in respcctal)le lodgings near his work, 
and w\as regarded as the most rising subordinate 
of Mervyn & Co. 

J!)o good looks help us in this world ? It is a 
question which has often been aske<l, and vari- 
ously replied to. Even where womankind arc 
concerned, there is no certainty. The pretty, silly 
girl withers on the stem, like a faded rose, while 
the plain sensible sister has a home and husband 
of her own. A fair face often spoils a man’s 
fortune, makes him a coxcomb and an idler, 
causes him to otfend the opposite sex and his own 
through the fatuity of his self-love, and lands 
him at last a hopeless failure in the Grout Arena. | 
But to such a one as Bertram, good as gold, true 
as steel, a handsome face is a passport ; and his 
utter freedom from vanity, and the noble simpli- 
city of his character, helped to make him popular. 
There had been clerks before his time who were 
liked by clerks and overlookers ;*and others who 
were well thought of by the rough wrights who 
thundered with mallet and hammer on the sides 
of the growing ship ; but never one who was so 
much a lavourite with the patricians of the glazed 
counting-houses and the brawny plebs of the 
dips. 


Bertram had leisure now, and set aside much 
of it, gladly, for reading. He laved books ; and 
Mr Mervyn had given him access to those wired 
bookcases, tlic contents of which had attracted 
his longing eyes at a time when he had no more 
reasonable prospect of poring over the liferary 
treasures there encaged, than gaping couiitry-folj^s 
who are shown the sights of the Tower have of 
becoming the temporar/ possessors of the Crown 
jewels. And Bertram drew, not enjoyment only, 
but profit from wlmt he read. It needs a special 
faculty to sift the dross from the gold, to winnow 
the good grain from the flimsy eliaft’; and this 
attribute the young man po^'sessed, as surely as 
the bee can ex tract honey from the flowers on 
which he alights. But this comparative pros- 
perity had not made Bertram unmindful of former 
friends ; and hi*, took the opportunity of ii day on 
which his services were not required, to pay a 
visit to Dr Denham’s daughters in Lowes Miiidcu 
Street. It was again the joyous season of the 
spring-tide, that bright, blithesome spring, which 
Bertram, as lie jiloddcd on weary feet «mong the 
jmrlieus of the Docks, had scarcely hoped to see 
once more. How had times chaiigod with him 
since the fro-ty day on w'hich he had wandered, 
forlorn and houseless, through the stale, unlovely 
streets of the Far East ! It all seemed like a bad 
dream, that ha«l passed away at cock-crow, that 
•series of futfte offers ami harsh refusals, the flicker 
of reviving hope, the death-like cliill of persistent 
failure. All that was over now. Beitram, as he 
turned the corner of Lower lifinJen Street, looked 
down at the sleeve of his coat, and smiled as he 
rememben'd how often ho had hesitated to set 
his face that way, dreading lest Mrs Conkling the 
landlady should imbibe an unreasonable x>rcjudice 
against her iiimales, on account of the shabby 
attire of their only male visitor. But now the 
case was dilfcrcnt. 

‘I am very glad to sec you, very glad, and the 
more so, that I am so seldom at home,’ said 
Louisa Denham, as she shook the young man’s 
hand, in her scrinqiy parlour, 

‘You and I are both, no doubt, very busy, 
Miss Denliam,’ answered Bertram, as ho looked 
around him. The little parlour seemed un- 
changed; save iu one important respect, W'as the 
same as when he had last seen it. There were 
flowers in the narrow window, gloomy, but for 
the colour and gloss of their bright petals and 
green leaves ; but there was no sweet young face, 
crowned with golden hair. 

* Yes ; I miss my sister — I miss dear Rose— very 
much,’ said Louisa, divining his tlioiigbts. ‘ We 

had never been separated before ; but AVell, 

Mr Oakley, it is all for the best, I am sure ; and 
it would have been very, very dull for dear Ros^ 
had she stayed always in this dull little bit of a 
room, while I went round from pupil to pupil 
and from piano to piano ; for, I am thankful to 
say, that my kind friends of Miss Midgham’S 
1 procuring have found me plenty to do in the 
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tcacliing way. — ^Yct a few years/ the brave little 
woman added, wj(tli welldeigncd cheerfiiliioss, ‘and, 
if Rose does not iiiaiTy, Rose and I will be 
together again.’ 

Why, at the very natural suggestion that Hose 
Denham, in tlie very dawn and flush of graceful 
girlhood, might many, ‘some day/ Bertram 
should feel a tin ill of surprise and almost of 
indignation run througlA every nerve and pulse, 
the 3 'oung man himself would have been i)uzzlcd 
to c.\plain. Berhaps he had heen so used to 
picture Bose as always and pcniiaiieritly under 
the care of her helpful elder sister, that the notion 
of the fortunes of the Uvo being suiidored, even 
for a lime, struck upon him as sometliing extra- 
ordinary and unnatural. lie muttered .soiiKi 
commonplace answer; but again l^liss Denham 
answered his thoughts rather than his words. 

[ *You are surprised, hir Oakley, that we two, 
loving e^ach other as we do, and otherwise so 
utterly alone in the worhl as we are, shouhl have 
parted. So should I have ftdt, but for the 
necessity oi* the case. Fifty pounds a year is not 
muoh, you know, for two of us ; and with all our 
’ cconom}', one, or both, must work ; and how could 
1 do my duty to my pupils and their parents 
while my mind was haunted by the image of my 
darling child, pining, moping Imre, like a neglected 
bird ! And then Hose fretted herself because she 
earned nothing; and her poor, pretty sketch e.<, 
and her embroidery, could liiid no sale in shop 
1 or bazaar. She has pupils of her own now— j^oung 
children, with whom she will not, at auyrale, 
wither away in forgetfulness of her own youth. 
It is better as it is. But you will think me very 
selfish, Mr Oakley.— And now I must talk about 
you. What have you done 'I ' 

Bertram's simple story was soon told. More 
than once, as he told it, he saw Miss Denham's 
eyes glisten, and noted the keen attention with 
wliich she hearkened to his narrative. 

‘That is' line— that is grand! I shall always 
honour Mr Mervyn’s name for that. And I am so 
glad, for your sake, Mr Bertram. 1 wish 1 had 
been a man ! ’ 

How often do we hear that wish, stereotype 1 
on feminine lips in all climes and ages, and t'ue 
meaning of which is so various ! With some, it 
I implies ambition ; with others, a restless iuipa- 
I tience of the lesiralnts and proprieties which hedge 
in women more siraitly than they do us; while 
in Louisa’s case it merely meant a guileless wish 
that she were able to make money faster, so as to 
get her beloved sister beneath her own protecting 
wing again, but in a home brighter and better 
than Lower Minden Street could afford/ 

*Ho 86 is at Southampton— near Southampton, 
lather/ Miss Denham explained; ‘for Mr and 
Mrs Denshire, whose children she teacher, live 
at Shirley Common, a mile or two from the town, 
lliey are kind people, so that my darling has 
begun her care^ as governess— nursery governess, 
nndex good auspices. She writes me word that 


she is w’cll and happy, ]!ilr Oakley ; and she writes 
to me often, and sees me in her dreams, she says, 
poor cliild ! She left me but seven weeks ago ; 
so it is no wonder if I miss her still, and find 
myself lonely in the evening. In the daytime, 
luckily', I have not much lime for thuughl.* 

Louisa Denham had not much more to relate. 
Hers was a life useful indeed, but uneven tfal. Of 
her only near relative, with the exception of Rose, 
her sister, she had seen nothing and heard little. 
Twice, ill the summer of the preceding year, she 
ha«l observed the name of Walter Denham at the 
tag -end of the long list of guests at some ])rincely 
entertainment ; whether at ^lacbeth House or Man- 
dcvillc House, matters little. And once a lady 
whose daughters she taught, and who knew her 
history, had mentioned ‘Uncle Waller’ as a 
popular member of society at Nice ; but even then 
as about to slaii for Humu and Naples, after the 
unstable lusbioiL of such rolling stones. 

‘No; he never writes/ said JMiss Dcnliain, in 
reply to Bertram’s questioning. ‘ We have had no 
further communication with him since he and his 
legal advisers i)ounced upon whatever could be 
seized in our unlucky home in llarl(*y Street. 
But Sovverby and French I did see— at least one 
of llieni - thinking, for Bose’s sake, I was bound, 
at the risk of being fussy and litigious, to make 
sure that iliere was lawful warrant for what had 
been doiie. It was all too certain. Mr Sowerby 
was polite, and gave me every facility for ascer- 
taining the kuth ; but the oddest thing was, Mr 
Oakley, that I left Lincoln’s Inn thinking better 
of the lawyers, and worse of their client, than 
before. It seemed to me as if the solicitors were 
not much more tliau puppeU in the hands of that 
bold, bad man ; that they dkl not know whether 
he were really rich, or as ])oor as he pretends to 
be ; and as if they were half afraid of him. I 
daresa}" you consider me a soured, suspicious old 
maid.’ 

‘No, dear Miss Denham/ answered Bertram 
thoughtfully. ‘Your opinion of the gentleman we 
speak of coincides, somehow, with my own.* Ho 
hesitated as to whether he should incntioii the 
disreputable bctting-maii whom he had found, 
stiumed aud bleeding in a ditch, now a year ago ; 
and his allusions to the Bank at Dulchestcr and 
to some nameless enemy ; but he decided in the 
negative. After all, it was improbable that he 
should ever sec Nat Lee again; and what of 
real consequence could the vagabond have to 
tell? 

‘May I come now and then to see you?’ 
Bertram asked at parting. 

Miss Denham would always, she said, be glad 
when Bertram could spare her the time for a call 
in Lower Minden Street. She had no idea of 
housing herself elsewhere, at least for come timo 
to come. *Mrs Conkling is a good woman/ she 
said ; ‘and 1 like Hose to remember me here, in 
this wee place.’ 

Bertram went from Lower Minden Street direct 
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to the Old Sanctuary. The cobbler-landlord was 
pleased to see him ; and so were the few birds that 
knew their former acquaintancp, and had survived 
the killing frosts of the rigorous winter. And 
there was the stunly vine, whose powers of hiber- 
nation llcrtrain had half envieil, rejoicing in its 
dull way, in the new-born life of the. awakened 
year, and putting fortli a coy leaflet, which had 
hitherto escaped llic mischievous lingers of con- 
tiguous children, and whicli, to iloitram’s fancy, 
seemed a characteristic tlioiigli silent greeting to 
himself. Jhit the clear-bturcliers, mother and 
daughter, were not there. ‘Gone away, afore 
Easter, soracwhercs Jjaiiibeth-way — theyM rela- 
tions somewlieres over the water, L.imbolh-way,’ 
said Mr lirowso. Nor was the man of leather 
enthusiastic when Leri ram, in a .glow, related to 
him the episode of the lump of cake. 

‘ Yes, yes ; a tidyisli lot — didn’t owe me nothing,* 
was his grudging comment ; for Mr IJrowso was a 
W’oman-hatcr as well as a bachelor. Then glancing 
askance at Bertram’s new coat and the smooth nap 
of Ills hat, ‘Quite the gentleman now,* he said 
grullly. ‘ It*s too quick, my lad, too quick to last. 
Light come, you know, light go. The luck can’t 
be all one way.* l)y wliicli express! ouh, 15ertram's 
cx-landlord probably meant to re-ceho the old 
pagan superstition wliich bade men eschew the 
comx>any of the over-fortunate. 

{To be continued,) 

‘SENTRY-GO* TN F Tl*A N C E. 
Stutct observance of orders is at all tiim‘s impera- 
tive on the part of the soldier, ami all depavliires 
from the rules laid down arc deserving of censure 
and punishment. Yet at times this uiay place 
the pri\atc soldier on .sentry-duty in the most 


meiit. Fortunately, however, the sentry had 
already been warned by his coAiradcs, and was 
resolved not to be outwitted. As the night wore 
on, he observed the ollicer approaching alone, 
lantern in hand, and at once challenged : ‘.Who 
goes there i * 

‘Ollicer of the guard!* at once came the i€- 
sponsc. ^ 

‘Approach to the word, officer of the guard,* 
continued the .«iuntry. 

The officer approaching, said : ‘ I have forgotten 
the word, and you must let me finish my round 
without it* 

[ Lut forewarned, the only rep’y made by tbo 
sentry was : ‘ The* word I Stainl buck, or T fire.* 

‘ T have forgotten tlic word, 1 tell you,’ persisted 
the ollicer. 

j ‘Can’t pass without the word,* was the only 
I answer made by the sentry, as he kept him at 
bayonet's point • 

‘ You know me perfectly,* insisted the olficer 
in a tone of chagrin. ‘ 1 am your officer — ^your 
Adjutaiit* * 

‘ T don’t know you. K^'cp back, or I fire,’ was 
the only nqdy vouchsafed him. 

I ‘ You dare not fire on your su 2 )erior ; and as it 
• i.s, 1 will have yon severely puriLshcd for tlius 
detaining me from my duty.* So saying, the ollicer 
j^feized hold, of the bayonet, ami endeavoured to 
I force his way past 

’file sentry once again shouting, ‘Stand back!* 
drew away his bayoiii‘t, and made as if to charge 
the officer. 

Stoi»piiig back, the officer drew his sw'ord, 

, ami came ou again, but was instantly disarmed 
by the sentry. Seizing hold of the muzzle of 
the rifle, he next emh*avoured to wrest it from 


awkward predicament.'^ The accivlental forgetting ; the sentry’.'^ grasp. Tlio sentry being new to the 
of the necessary pas.swovil on tln^ part of an oflicer ' corps, ami knowing perfectly who hi.s opponent 
wisliing to pass, may <*ntail upon the sentry the j wa.s, refrained from firing, not knowing what the 
displeasure of Ids superior by a refu ^al ; while consequences might ho of firing on his superior, 
a breach of orders would place him in jeopardy even though the pass had been refused. In the 
of his liberty, or even cmkiiiger his life. Perhaps struggle, however, the rifle went off, and the bullet 
in no European army are the duties of seiitrie.s so wddzzcd past the officer’s ear, carrying with it a 
strictly enforced, and departures from the rules so piece of his head-diessS. llalf-stuiincd, and utterly 
severely puuishcd, as in the French army. As an confused by this unexpected turn of affairs, the 
instance of this : Just after the J'’rauco-Prussjian ’ officer lost his presence of mind, and actually 
wav, the Adjutaut-Miujor of a certain roqis d- infant took to his hods ; and without rclleeting ou the 
tcrie, in order to test a new sentry, who had probable consequences of his act, he reported 
been placed upon a responsible po.st, approached, the fact of his being fired on by the sentry, 
and affecting to have forgotten the word, at who was immediately marched oil to the guard- 
length, by means cf threats, prevailed on the room a prisoner. 

ignorant soldier to allow him to pass without Next morning, a court-martial was convened; 
giving the word. This he immediatidy reported ; and the sentry, after having been charged with 
the result being that the poor young tellow w-as firing on Itis superior, was asked \vhat defence ho 
sentenced to be shot ; this decision fortunately had to make. Tn a few simple words, ho explained 
being commuted to banishment lo Algeria, by that he had been placed on duty at a certain spot, 
influence brought to bear from high quarters. \vith strict orders not to allow any one to pass 
This Adjutant-major at length met with a well- without giving the countersign ; that an officer, 
merited rebuff, as the following narrative — the whoiu he now recognised to bo the Adjutant, had 
dialogue of which we give in English— -show^s. endeavoured to force past without giving the word, 
Finding a newly joined man placed on a similar and on being prevented, had seized his rifle, which 
duty, he determined to repeat his former experi- had gone off by accident. 
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The Adjutant-major, on being interrogated, 
could not but admit the tnith of this statement ; 
and the Colonel, a severe but just disciplinarian, 
amid the cheers of those ju’cscnt; gave judgment 
as follows: ‘The Adjutant will remain m his 
quarters during the next eight days, having 
unnecessarily endeavoured to cause a private to 
perform a bioacli of duty. The name of Private 

D will be entered on the ordres du jour, and 

remain there during the same period.’ 

This was ec^ui valent to eight days’ imprison- 
ment for the officer, and to the highest praise 
given to privates ; the entry in the ordres dii jour 
Mng read to the assembled regiment at each 
morning parade as follows : ‘ Monsieur Ic Colonel 
compliments Private D on the /eidous per- 

formance of duty under the most trying cir- 
cumstances.’ 

This public rebuke to the officer bad a salutary 
effect. 'However, to his credit be it said, he 
never attempted in any way to molest the sentry 


the word. Away the Colonel had to go to the 
nearest guard-room and get the word there, before 
he might go to bed. He enjoyed a liearty laugh 
at his own discomfiture, and highly commended 
the sentry — who was secretly quaking — for his 
unwavering devotion to duty. 

Just at the termination of the last French war, 
the sentries placed oii guard over the various 
prisons had rather a lively time of it. In many 
towns containing a large criminal population, they 
were often shockingly maltreated, or oven mur- 
dered. The reflections of sentries thus placed, 
especially if young or newly enlisted, must be any- 
thing but pleasant. Each time a spot is approached 
wdiicli may conceal a lurkcr, he knows not but 
that he may be struck down by some cowardly 
blow ; and as the long, dark silent night creeps on 
with lagging steps, its depressing iullucncc, com- 
bined with the feeling engendered by the uncom- 
forbible pressure of his accoutrements, all tend 
to produce an unnatural state of nervous excite- 


for his share in the alfair. 

Numberless amusing instances might be related 
of the fix olficcrs occa‘<ionally find themselves in 
by forgetting the password. Two sentries were 
mounting guard inside the avails of the prison at 

F f one at each angle, with strict orders to 

detain any one attempting to i)aa3 witliout giving 
the sign. The Lieutenant on his round of inspeo 
tion passed the first sentry, giving the word 
correctly enough. When half-way between the 
sentries, a sound on the outside of the wall 
aliracted his attention, and wdiilst endeavouring 
to investigate the matter, the word quite slipped 
his memory. Finding his suspicions groundless, 
lie approached the second sentry, and was again 
challenged; hut in spite of his utmost endea- 
vours, he could not remember the word. ‘Can’t 
pass without the Avord,’ was all the reply given 
him. Beturning to the first scutr^^, he was chal- 
lenged as -before, hut as ho could not give the 
word, was not allowed to pass him cither. No 
entreaties could prevail The sentries, not know- 
ing but that he was testing them, and rather 
enjoying the joke, if the truth must be t<ld, 
proved obdurate to all persuasion. Here then he 
was kept all night between the two, shivering 
and cold, till the gray dawn appeared, when he 
was relieved by the change of guard. 

It is usual in France, when quartered in pro- 
vincial towns, for the Colonel of a regiment to 
post a sentry before his door, with orders not to 
admit any person without a special passwoid. 
This is mainly to prevent his being disturbed by 
the trivial complaints of the civic dignitaries. It 
so liappened that the Colonel himself returned 
very late one night from a concert, and discovered, 
to his dismay, on being challenged, that he did 
not know the pass. He endeavoured to gain 
admittance to liiB own house, but in vain ; the 
sentry was not to be moved ; and although he 
leeognised hia (Lionel well enough, he knew his 
duty bettte than to allow even him to pass without 


ment. Even the most brave ami reckless spirits 
of a regiment hate and dread this duty. Place 
them in any position of imminent peril where 
the danger is seen and known, and tliey care 
not a straw ; but this unknown, unseen danger 
causes even the stoutest heart to shrink. A 
good story is told of a new sentry placed on 
this undesirable post. News b.ad been received 
of au attempted (escape on the part of some 
pri 'Oiuira in a neighbouring jail, and the orders 
were doubly strict. He paced uj) and down 
on his beat, using his eyes and ears to the 
best advanlfigo. Time w'ore on, and there was 
nothing seen or heard to excite suspicion, and ho 
began to be less careful to note all that w'as 

asrting. For a moment h(3 paused, thouglitfully ; 

ut rousing himself, he lifted Ida eyes, and saw, 
away up on the prison wall, some white object 
moving, as it seemed to his excited imagination, 
towards the ground. He watched it attentively for 
a moment or two in the dim uncertain light, and 
observing that it continued to move, challenged 
at once : ‘ Qid vive ?’ No reply came to the sum- 
mons, but still the movement continued. He chal- 
lenged again and again, and receiving no answer, 
was convinced that a prisoner was attempting to 
escape. Levelling his rifle, he took steady aim, 
and fired; on which the object disappeared for 
a moment, but soon reappeared. The Guard 
immediately turned out, to find the cause of the 
alarm. Upon being interrogated, the sentry 
explained, that having observed a prisoner escap- 
ing, ami receiving no answer to his challenge, ho 
had fired at him. 

The officer in charge also perceived the moving 
object, and proceeding at once to the prison, 
turned out the jailer, and entered the cell only 
to find it empty, and not in use at all. On 
further investigation,^ however, they found a 
prisoner’s blouse hanging just below the window. 
It appeared that the owner, having got wet during 
the day, hod hung it up to dry, from the 
below, on a projecting nail, taking advantage, as 
he fondly hoped, of the friendly cover of darkness. 
It augured ill for the safety of any prisoner who 
might have been in it, that when examined, a 
buflet-hole was found right through the centre. 
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Tliis formed fine langliirig matter to the- jailers 
and the military, Letween whom there was but 
very little love lost ; and the poor sentry got 
anything but coinmendutiou for liis zealous per- 
formance of duty. 


SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH LIFE 
AND CHARACTER. 

DAFT BAUBIB. 

From lime immemorial there hss existed in 
nearly every Scottish village or hamlet some poor 
creature partly or altogether insane — one who is 
looked upon as an institution of the place. In 
the village in which many years ago I resided, 
we seemed to have had something more than the 
average share of ‘daft folk but the one who clings 

closest to my memory is llarhara , or ‘ Daft 

Baubic,' as she was invariably called. Even so 
far back as I can recollect, Baubie w*as an old 
woman, but still erect, and capable of exertions 
that would have tried many men, and loft most 
women, twenty years her juniors, hopelessly 
behind. She \\a3 somewhat above the mediuni 
height, rather spare than otherwise, with features 
that in her youth may have been ])leasing, but 
which were now strongly marked, and bronzed by 
exposure to the sun. There were many stories 
current among the younger villagers to account ha- 
lier insanily, one party holding that she went mad 
for love, tile other that she was driven mad by 
religious fervour. The older portion of the coni- 
iniinity, however, was well aware that Baub^c^s 
disease was hereditary, and had come to her from 
generatir>n.s of ancestors who had l)#eu alHicted in 
a greater or less degree than herself. At this dis- 
tance of time, 1 am unable to say whether the 
paroxysms of her disease followed each other at 
any certain intervals ; but I recollect that, in her 
sane intervals — extending to weeks, or perhaps 
months at a lime— she was invisible, being 
confined to her house, where she lived with two 
bachelor brothers, both of whom, like herself, 
were well stricken in years. 

It was a thatched hiiilding of a single story, but 
from its great length and breadth, cajiable of 
accommodating, even comfortably, a much larger 
family than Baubie and her brothers. On open- 
ing the one door facing the street, yon were at 
once confronted by the Italian — a wooden par- 
tition running to the right, and forming a lobby 
of some length, while it served at the same 
time to insure privacy, and to add to the com- 
fort of the inina- es assembled round the kitchen 
fire. I can only recollect being once fairly 
inside this house, with leisure to note its pecu- 
liarities, and this was some years after the time 
of which I now write; for it was a (picstion of 
daring among us of the younger fry as to who 
should, on the oc^ions of Bauble’s seclusion, 
penetrate farthest into the interior and remain 
there the greatest length of time. There was in 
these attempts a spice of danger ; for with Baubie, 
even at her best, no time was losl in choosing her 
weapon, and whatever came to hand did duty as a 
missile, not always in a futile way, the moment 
she became aware of the presence of an intruder. 
Notwithstanding this, we were sufficiently well 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the lobby 
and hallariy the latter of which sustained a coi- 
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lection of articles more varied and heterogeneous, 
I believe, than was ever elsgwhere displayed 
on a surface of the same extent. Nails had been 
driven into the boards in every spot where a nail 
could possibly }fe inserted, and on these were hung 
the various articles of this curious museum. 

Exactly opposite the door there had been origi- 
nally cut ill the Italian an opening of about a foot 
square, which had been covered by a sliding panel ; 
this opening having bi^ii intended as a means of 
easy communication with persons whose business 
recinired only an answer at the door ; but it no 
longer served the purpose for which it had been 
intended. Its panel was securely fastened, and 
served to support a huge wooden platter known in 
Scotland as a ‘ Lrecn truncher,* or in other words, 
a wooden trencher. Above this was hung another 
vessel of the same kind, but smaller in size ; while 
below it, of all things in the world, was suspended 
the wheel of a barrow which had been cut 
out of a solid piece of timber. On a row of nails 
driven into the kalian at its greatest height, and 
extending along its whole length, hiuig strings 
of egg-shells, which strings bore spociincns of 
the eggs of every bird found in the district, from 
the peahen and goose to the wren cqd titmouse, 
bpsides tho^c of some birds which had not been 
j seen there for many generations — such as the eagle, 
the wild swan, and the ptarmigan. It may be 
I doubted whether even Bauble’s brothers could 
have named the collector, as it is certain they* 
were altogether ignorant of the completeness, curi- 
osity, and value of this great oological collection. 
•Filling up* the spaces between were many sea- 
shells, but tlicse were, comjiaratively speaking, 
neither curious nor rare. In several places, and 
so fixeil as partially to obstruct the passage, 
hung large bundles of carded wool, which had 
probably been long ago prepared for the spin- 
iiing-whecl by the mother of those who now 
lived here. There wore also parcels of herbs, 
wi.*»p])cd, like the wool, in stout paper, and ready 
to drop into durit at a touch. There were heads of 
hoes and other gardening and field implements, 
besides scores of other tilings useful and useless. 
TJiese, like everything else in the house, Baubie 
and her brothers inclmled, were browned by ‘ peat- 
reek,’ and tarnislieil by the tear and wear of time. 

As I have already said, I do not know whether 
the paroxysms of Baubic’s disease followed each 
other with anything like regularity ; but it was 
customary to hear the remark, ‘ Baubie ’s in her 
tantrums again,’ which indicated that the term of 
I her seclusion was over ; and forthwith she was to 
be met at all hours of the day, and often far into the 
night, either in the village street or somewhere in 
its immediate neighbourhood. Wherever or when- 
ever met, her talk was incessant, and her anxiety 
to be somewhere else irrepressible. Hit conver- 
sation, if conversation it could be called, com- 
menced as soon as she came within hearing of the 
person addressed, and was continued for a minute 
or two with great volubility at the point of meefr 
ing ; and then, os she passed onwards, urged by her 
restless desire to be on the move, the babble- 
ment only ended when the somewhat shrill tones 
of her voice could no longer, in the distance, be 
resolved into words. But still her talk went on to 
imaginary bearers, whose loves and hates and works 
and ways were either forgotten or had been long 
bIucc buried in the dust. Now and again, her 
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ehrill voice would be raised in son" or psalm, para- 
phrase or hymn ;,aud the rapidity with which the 
chorus of sumo Iminoroiis old Scottish song was 
tacked on to a verse of Steriihold and Hopkins, 
might have sccnieil blasphemous, i.is it WiW cer- 
tainly grotesque, had not the inenlul condition of 
the poor creature excused her aberrations. 

Although sonietiiues irritated to the point of 
being dangerous, by grown or half-grown persons, 
it was remarked "that Biinbie's good temper in 
the presence of children was unfailing. Indeed, 
it was pleasant to observe the abounding glee 
wdtli which she would pour forth to a group of 
children the stores of her incoherent memory. 
Nursery rhymes, songs, and fairy tales, confusedly 
jiimhied with psalms, hymns, and passages of 
Scripture, were repeated with a volubility and j 
vehemence that boro down all obstacles, and 
doubtless gave as much ph^asuns to her round- 
eyed audience as they certainly did to herself. 

Bauble’s great season, however, in which she 
never failed to he out and aboul, was that portion j 
of the RuiiHiier tlnat was devoted to the ‘ castin* o’ * 
the peats.* In this rural employiiieut of digging 
and stacking peat, which although somewhat labo- 
rious, is iwially carried on with as much mer- 
riment as haymaking ilsedf, Ikiuhic took great 
delight; and her appearance on the ‘moss' was 
as regular as that of the season. To wh(*m'^oev(ir 
she olfered her services— and no one ever thought 
of refusing them when offered — she gave at loa^t 
full value for the food and wages she received. 
During the time this labour lasted, no irritation, 
no sudden change of mood, prcvciitcef her from 
doing faithfully and well that portion selected by 
herself as her own share ; while any interference 
on the part of licr co-workers, even in the way of 
kindly and W'ell-meaning help, was fiercely resented 
and promptly put down, Alcan while, a stream of 
talk was ke])t up, diversified only by scrajis of 
secular and sacred song, as incessant and voliihle 
as if she had no other business on hand. As in 
the case of any one who at all times and at all 
seasons gives utterance to whatever comes uj)per- 
most, Baiibies constant and unlooked-for breaks 
into the conversation of others were at times, from 
their slurtliiig appositeness, the cause of much 
mirth as well as surprise. Oftcuer, indeed, the 
point of Bauble’s interruption lay in a species of 
malicious innuendo that from any one else would 
not have been tolerated, but from her could onlv 
be borne with whatever show of grace the victiTu 
could summon to his aid. In this connection, it 
was very curious to note what a keen recollection 
Bauble had retained of the scandal of bygone 
days, and with what an amount of critical skill 
she could at times contrive to turn this know- 
ledge to account. Any man who had been guilty 
of an indiscretion dating back even as fur as thirty 
or forty years, was obliged, in pure self-defence, 
so long 08 the ‘pcat-castin** lasted, to be on his 
good behaviour with Baubie. 

Time wore on, and in the summer of 18—, 
Baubie made her customary appearance at the 
^castin’ o’ the peats’ among the workers of the 
village. It was observed that, although still 
energetic, willing, and voluble, she ha(l aged I 
visiUy ; and tiiat her locks, never very carefully 
confined, were this year scantier and whiter than 
they had Wn even one short yep before. It was 
also observed that her irritability was greater 


than formerly, and that on one or two evenings 
when returning homewards, she liad complained 
of being tired, a thing that never had occurred 
before. No one, however, paid much attention 
to these signs of change, and things went on very 
much as usual, until within a day or two of the 
seu'^on’s work being finished, when Baiibie’s self- 
control seemed to have fairly broken down, and 
lier sudden and causeless outbursts of temper 
became violent and frc(|uent. Oii the eve of the 
day wlicn this lalxnir for the year at the peats was 
ended, and following a time of great excitement, 
Banhie, after starting homewards with her fcllow- 
hihourcrs, declared her intention of going no farther 
until she had rested. As the village lay little more 
than two miles from wliere this resolution was 
come to, and there were still at least two hours of 
daylight, no one thought it prudent to offer counsel 
which might only excite her without having the 
desired effect. Bauhie therefore seated herself on 
a tuft of rushes, and called to one of her com- 
panions to come and sit down beside her ‘ and she 
would sill" him a sang ho had not heard for thii-ty 
years.* But the company passed on, and left 
Baubie singing by herself, in a loud shrill voice, 
the following scrap of an old Scottish ballad, 
that sounded far acioss tlic moor ; 

As I was walking all alanc, 

J heard tw.i eorlnes inakiiig a inane ; 

'file taiic unto the tither did say : 

* Where sail we gang to dine to-day ?’ 

* Tn behind yon at>hl fail dyke, 

1 ^^ot there lies a new-sluin knight ; 

And naehody kens that he. lit-a tlierc, 

but his hawk ami his hounds ami liis lalyo fair,*" 

On the following moniing, Banhie was absent 
from her accustome«l place on the peat-mos.s ; but 
es tin’s was tlie la^t day, .she was not much missed, 
and little iirfLice. was taken qf her aUscnce. ‘ OJi, 
she *11 be in aiie o’ her tantrums,’ was probably all 
tliat passed in relation to it. In the afternoon, 
however, one of her brothers made his appearance 
with the inforiiiiitioii that ou the previous night 
Baubie had never conic home. This was the first 
lime that she liad beini for a whole iiiglit from 
under the shelter of their own roof. The news 
was at once pas.sed along the whole line of peat- 
cutters, and a consuUation was held among the 
pniors, by whom it was resolved at once to 
institute a boarch. No time was lost : orders were 
given, ]>!irties organi-seJ, and the search began at 
once. Jhit the dillicullics in the way were great ; 
the moor was of gi-eat extent ; nor was there evi- 
dence to show that the poor creature might not 
have taken any other direction, as well as that 
which would lead her back to the trackless and 
treacherous moss. When night closed in, and the 
searchers met at the place of rendezvous, no trace 
of Baubie had been discovered. Next day, the 
entire available population of the village — indeed, 
of almost the whole district— was engaged in the 
search with the same result, failure. On the 
thiid (lay, it was determined to confine the opera- 
tions entirely to the moss, and to make the search 
of that ns thorough as possible. During the course 
of that day, Baubie was found, alive and conscious, 
not very far from the spot where she had been last 
seen. She had not fallen a victim to the treacher- 
ous character of the peat-bog through which she 
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had wandered, but Lad evidently been stricken { prise, but said no more. During the presentation 

V 1 11 -Jl J. I _ ..1. T ..J wif uf nnoa’a Altitivi 


down by some sudden ailment. 


at court, I was staruling beside rnj^ mistress’s chair, 


She was very quiet now ; the restless ^deain of and had a full view of Von der Ilaldcri, and he 
madness had left her eyes ; her only words were : j considered very like my mother, 

‘ Tak’ me to my mither.’ The troubles of her Ujou-Ii, comi.artSl with her, I am but as a copy by 
stonily existence for nearly fifty years had alto- ^ ^ ^t master. 

getlier faded from her memory and oho 7® ^ To increase the resemblance, I put on one of my 
only conscious ot the youiii'er, lairer, and happier ^ i.* 

portion of her life. Slie w« carried homo very mother’s dresses, the last she ha-l worn at couTt 
tenderly. The news of her coniini; had preceded It Avas of black velvet, ^cut in the old Yenenan 
her arrival, ami kindly hands had made every stylo, with rich point bodice and sleeves. When 
preparation, much needed in the miserable dwell- Von der Flaldoii .saw me, lie started, turned pale, 
iiig. .When laid on her bed, she gazed round on appeared to forget wliere he Avas. He seemed 


the Avell-krioAvn neighbours who stood by, Avith |.q his (ximposurc with dilficulty. 

looks that gave no sign of recognition. ‘ ^Mither ? suhsiicnujntly suvcral times ; 


hilt master 


comiir. 1 niaim gang and seek my mitlier r Mie Avnen iie Avas cuiiipouuu uy .iul-i ms .imi, * 
fell back very gently on licr pillow, and departed felt it tremble as I placed my hand on it ; and 


on her quest ! 

THE STHANtiE .STORY OF EUtilENIA. 

CHArTKll Iir. KirdKXlA’rt nr.'^TOUY— 

Lf.ft an orphan in this cruel Avay at the age of 
sixteen, I became at once an object of the utmost 


he replied, to some casual remark of mine, in 
iiniiitenigible monosyllables. Tlie iifllillerence 
with Avbicb T met the destroyer of my parents, 
excited univeisal remark. Some attributed it to 
an (‘xcess of Cbristian charity; others, to a singular 
callousness of nature. My husband took the 
former view. Tfe ucatt could bear me to be in 
the prescncii of Von der Haldon, and bcsoiiglit 


interest in TUankeinvald. T be Ihince and Princess injured saint,’ as he called me, not to 

immediately Iranvb rred to me the fiiemlship they 5:11!) jeot her health to so seA^ere a trial, 
had shown my parents. A place near the person All ibis time, I had never lost sight of my 
of llio J’riiicess, and apartments in llie palace, •object, and ^A’ailcd patie,ntly, lecliiig sure that ‘ the 
Avere assigned me, T became the pet and iday- Rord woiihl one day deliver enemy into 

thii g ot the AMioli Co lit n « . n good shot. .Mv skill with the pistol was remark- 

When I arrived at the age of ciglitoen, they nn the nractice. 


Avere assigned me, T became the pet and iday- Rord woiihl one day deliver ^oine enemy into 

thii g ot the AMioli Lo ut n « . n good shot. .Mv skill with the pistol was remark- 

^yhcn I arrive, I u the of oighl.^.. they j 

busied thcmsclA es to lind uie <i su i table liusbami, a mark was a taA'oiirito amuscmciit 

find proposed as the most eligible, (h’fif Albert yon young people of iJlankenAvahl. Hy 

Obcrtbal, a distant cou-in. 1 felt neitlicr liking ; f.ivouritc Aveapoiis AVeie a small but cxquisitidy 
nor aA'ersion to marriage ; it even seemed in sonic j nujuntecl pair of pistols, Avithout Avliicli I never 
measure to promise to lielp the accomplislimcnt of travelled. One of them I kept in my pocket. I 
the design 1 liad always kept in vieAV. I knew that chance must some day bring me face 

Von der Haldeii ba.l never recAiived an adequate 1 to iacc with You dor Ilalden, alone. The day 

p.-,- for 1.1. .rim., k.„ I 'ri,’,". “rsii f, 

had been strictly foihiddeii III ldaTikenwald,y but 1 stoppo.l, and took my pistol from my 

it had been found imi)os.Mble to put it entirely j « You der Hablen,’ i said, repeating hia 

doAVii. It was piuiisliablc by the severest penalties j uiy mother, ‘you shall pay for your 

short of death. But Von der llaldeii Avas ably and insolence, and that shortly.’ 

poAverfully defended. An old story Avas raked up j He stared stupidly at me, and stood motionless, 
of a previous quarrel, in which my father had, it ! I raised my arm, took steady aim, and fired. He 


in the country. 


pistol, and related Avliat had passed. The conster- 


Thrcc years had noAv passed since the duel, and jjatiou aams great, and no one seemed to kiioAV Avhat 
Oberst von der llaldcii avos recalled. Some poli- to (lo. At length the head of the police aa'ius siim- 
tical crisis had arisen in Avhich it avas thought moned. He took my statement down in Avriling ; 
his well-known abilities Avould render him useful, ami I av^s conducled in a dose carriage to the 
One evenin", my royal mistress sent For me, and ScliAvarzer Sdiloss, a prison where state crimiiials 


Avith much agitation told me Voiii der llalden was 


were usually confined. Here, my position in society 
fiTirl t.ljA nf luv linnU.li fipc.ured mft Ulllisual 


aVraiVrt next ih7 on “d "‘y 

to bo Fronted at court next ili^, on his indulgence. Books, and woTkinjj anil writing 

from retiremeiit, and that she would excuse mo „,gtortals, were allowed me. On two points, how- 

from my usual duties, m respect lor my feelings. authorities were inlle.\ible : iioue of my 

1 replied, that I had no objection whatever to fi^t^nds or relations, with the exception^ of my 

meet Von der Halden, but tliat, on the contrary, husband, were admitted, and a teinalo jailer was 

1 desired it The Princess looked at me with sur- with me day and night 
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When Albert was permitted to see me, the 
change in his appearance was dreadful ; and his 
language shocked me extremely. He asked me, 
in a kind of agony, how I could stain niy hands 
with the blood of a fellow-creaturjS*. ‘Where was 
my love for him/ lie demanded, ‘ or for iny expected 
child, who would for ever be branded as the child 
of a murderess.’ I in vain tried to make him see 
that mine was an act of retribution, and a solemn 
duty to my i)arent3. He ^ecame so wild and un- 
reasonable, that I was not sorry when the inter- 
view was at an end. 

I was also much annoyed by the line of argu- 
ment taken by the counsel engaged to defend me ; 
ami I think you will say justly. My trial took 

? lac 0 shortly, and excited unprecedcMited interest. 

'he royal family were present, and watched the 
proceedings wdth intense attention. The counsel 
for the prosecution described iiiy act of justice as 
one of savage revenge, fostered by my mother, 
and carried out with a degree of cohl cunning 
scarcely credible in a girl of nineteen. The late 
Von dcT llalden he represented .as a victim in the 
first place of my mother’s rage for a<liniration. 
She was, he said, of the most dangerous class of 
coquettes, ^ woman who encouraged admiration 
and then pretended indignant virtue. The duel, 
he acknowledged, was a deplorable fact; but 
the fate of the combatants might have been 
reversed. Moreover, he denied that Von der 
Halden had been the aggressor. The late Von 
Stornlieim, he contended, stung and irritated 
by my mother’s comphuuts of Von der Hulden’s 
attentions, had been the provoker. A romantic* 
story had, ho said, been got up that the late Vou 
Stornheiin had fired in the air before receiving 
Von der llalden’s fatal fire. Vet of the four 
witnesses present, two had deposed to the fiict 
that the pistol had exploded in his hand as he 
raised it ; and the state in which the weapon was 
found confirmed their evidence. Ihit leaving these 
details iimliscussed, he contended that Von Storii- 
heim had tallcn in a combat conducted according 
to the accc[)ted laws of honour that it might he 
the fiite of any man whose rank rendered him 
amenable to such laws. He begged my judges 
to dismiss- from their minds the absurd interest 
that had been excited by the discus.sion of the 
romantic and melancholy history of my parents, 
and of my rank, sex, and personal gifts. My 
extreme youth, and the fact that 1 was shortly 
about to bcconv: a mother, were, ho admitte i, 
powerful pleas for mercy, and he would not urge 
that sentence of death should he passed upon me, 
though so diabolical, deliberate, and jircmedilated 
a murder luid well merited it ; but that 1 should 
be for ever deprived of the power of committing 
another, lu other words, that 1 should be confined j 
for life in a criminal prison. 

The false and insulting statements contained in 
this speech did not nearly so much irritate me as 
those of my defender. He did his best, however, 
to dear the characters of my parents, the one f^roni 
the charge of violence, the other from that of 
coquetry.' Myself he described as an imaginative, 
impressionable girl, with all the fiery impulses of 
the Italian character overlaid %vith the phlegm and 
deliberation of the German. He asked his hearers 
to consider the effect on such a one of the loss 
of parents whom I devotedly loved, through the 
cruelty and pro-^igacy of a relentless enemy. Un- 


luckily, he said, these most natural feelings and 
afiections were stimulated to the utmost by the 
injunction, even the commantls of a dying mother. 
He dwelt at length on my personal gifts, and on 
the agonising position of the young and promising 
nobleman to whom 1 had been not a year married, 
and the dreadful stigma on the unhappy child to 
whom I was about to give birth, sliould I be 
degraded to a felon’s fate. Much liad been said 
by his learned brother about my disregard for law, 
and my presumption in venturing to punish an 
offence according to my own wild nutioiis of 
justice. But, he would ask, what had the law 
done for me, that I slwuld respect it? The cir- 
cumstances of the duel, be they as they might, 
would be sure to be placed before me in the most 
partial light, and iny father’s death described as a 
cruel and cowanlly Jnurder. What would my 
reasoning be ? Tliat the man who had murdered 
my father, and grossly insulted my mother, was 
punished. As how ? By the forfeiture of a few 
appointments, the income from which bore no 
proportion to his princely revenues, and by a 
retirement to the most beautiful part of Germany. 
After three years of this mihl, he might fairly say 
nominal punishment, ho reappears with all his 
honours restored, and prosperity doublet!, before 
the eyes of the girl his guilt has orphaned. What 
wonder was it that the outraged daughter had 
taken the law into her own hainls, and dispensed 
it according to her own ideas of justice. Wild the 
act was certainly, but the provocation was rcsist- 
lessly strong. 

Anothtir plea he urged for me, and here was the 
sting 1 He contemlcd that my mother’s inconsist- 
ent and unwiCe.ly conduct, and her causeless ran- 
cour against an affectionate husbaml, betokened 
some inciital derangement. There was no doubt, 
he said, that I had inhtriicd her malady I He 
.spoke with scorn of tlio suggestion that I should 
be condemned to perpetual imprisonment, \vith its 
concomitants of stuTt'o labour, and coarse food and 
clothing, as a merciful alternative. Better far put 
me at once to death, than condemn me to a life 
of lingering torture and degradation. No! lie 
urged that iny total acquittal on the ground of 
intense provocation, and a morbid sense of filial 
duty acting on a deriinge<l mind, was not an act 
of mercy, but merely of justice, and the only 
course open to my juilges. 

A hum of approbation followed this speech. 
Applause is unusual in a Qermau court of 
justice, and it betokened that the sympathy of the 
lookers- on was with me. 

I have not spoken of witnesses. In fact, they 
were few, and for the most part unimportant. My 
full confession had rendered them unnecessary. 
The only important evidence was that of the 
medical men, who were examined at great length 
as to whether I was responsible for my actions or 
not. Opinions were divided ; but the majority was 
in my favour, if favour it may be called to declare 
me madf when my judgment was os clear, my 
sense of right and wrong os sound as ever. Be 
that as it may, my life was saved by the trifling 
majority, though my liberty was gone for ever. 
Three days were consumed in this wearisome 
procedure. The evidence was exhausted, and the 
President proceeded to sum^ up. This he did with 
great elaboration ; but, briefly stated, his concla-* 
Sion was, that 1 hcul not been guilty of murder in 
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its most revolting form, nor yet innocent of slay- 
ing, and that I was responsible for my actions. 

The sentence passed upon me by the court I 
cannot give in the exact words, but the effect was; 
That I was to be closely confined in prison, but 
without hard labour, for one year ; that on my 
release, I was to find two good sureties to under- 
take that I sliould present myself every lOth of 
October, the anniversary of Von der Ilaldcn’s 
death, at the Schwarzer Scliloss, where the hang- 
man for the time being was to place round my 
neck a noosed cord, which I was noA'cr to remove, 
but to w(>ar conspicuously at all times above my 
upper dress. 

1 was, after the passing of the sentence, at once 
removed to the Schwarzer Scliloss, more strictly 
guarded than before, but witli greater indulgences. 
1 was also allowed to see Albert, when he had re- 
coveretl from a nervous fever which had pre- 
vented his }>re3cnce at my trial. 

At the end of three months, my child, a son, 
was horn, and for a time my licalth visibly 
decliiiecl. ^ily cliild too was weakly, and it was 
thought wc should both die. These facts becom- 
ing known, a strong movement took place in my 
favour. Von der Jlaldoii hatl been universally 
disliked ; ami I was popularly regarded as an 
instrument of Pioviileiice in his destruction. 
Petitions W(;ro signed in every town, and deputa- 
tions were sent, begging the Prince to remit the 
rest of my sentence. With some dilliciilty and 
after sonic signs of a public tumult, he agreed to 
restore me to my husbamrs care under many 
stringent conditions. 

On the day of my release, in spite of every 
precaution to insure privacy, crowds assembled 
at the prison doors. The road along w’hich 1 
had to pass was lined by cln.'ering, shouting, 
excited masses of peojilo. To Albert, this ovation 
was a deadly infliction. JIo slir.ink into a cornor 
of the carriage*, pale, and trembling in every 
limb. 

Ill the country, to which we retired, my child 
and I soon rccoveicd. Put 1 W'as rendered very 
unha]>fiy by Albert's strange conduct. He ap- 
peared to have conceived an aversion for me, 
whi<di extended to 1113" child. He was compelled, 
by the terms on which 1 was released, to keep a 
kind of guard over me ; but it appeared to aflUct 
him with acute distress. If he could avoid it, 
he would never look at me, and his child he never 
noticed. One day, I surprised liini praying that 
God would relfcfise Iiim from a trial loo great fur 
human strength, and that He would mercifully 
take to Himself the unhappy child while it was 
yet innocent, A short time after, Albert wjis 
found dead in his study-chair. His death was 
pronounced to proceed from anq'nm pectoris. But 
my own opinion is somewhat ililferent. As if in 
answer to his prayer, my child soon sickened 
and died, and 1 was once more alone in the 
world. 

My uncle, Von Stornhcim, as my nearest exist- 
ing relative, was compelled to g.ssumc guardian- 
ship over me, which he did with much reluctance ; 
but he has long become reconciled to my nresence. 
My yearly visit to the Schwarzer Schloss was 
found to be so inconvenient, and attracted so 
much notice, that it was instead agreed that the 
executioner should come here, with his detested 
presence, on tlie 10th of each October. 


Here ended this strange woman's story. One 
characteristic remark she made in answer to a 
question I put to her. * 

‘My killing Von der Ilaldcn was no crime, for 
1 feel no Temor|c.’ 


COXCLUSIOX. 


Before I heard Eugenia’s account of her life, I 
should have regarded the end of my visit “to 
Stornheim with regret.,# Now I was relieved to 
find that in three days at most my business with 
the Graf would be finished, and I might turn my 
back for over on the scene of my first, and what I 
felt would be my only love passage. The interim 
1 devoted to a steady attention to my correspond- 
ence, which I had allowed to get somewhat in 
arroar ; and in order as niiKdi as possible to avoid 
awkward meetings with Eugenia, took out my 
dog and gun into neighbouring coverts, and tried 
to secure good nights by long and tiring excur- 
sions. 

I was returning one evening through the 
grounds, when I met the Grafin von ^turnheim, 
who turned back with me. She was evidently 
desirous of beginning a conversation on a subject 
which she Lad some ditriciilt}'^ in introducing. 
Witluiul appearing to notice her emtiarrassment, 
1 spoke of the rapidly decreasing days, the 
approach of winter, and other topics which 
naturally present themselves when one is mahing 
conversation. She appeared not to hear me, and 
interrupted me. ‘My dear young friend,’ said 
she, ‘1 cannot suffer you to go from us without 
•expressing • my sympathy— my regret — iny — the 

feeling Indeed,' she continued, speaking with 

great emotion, ‘I saw from the first your attraction 
towards iny unhappy niece, and if a warning could 
have saved you, I was ready to give it. But 
one never knows in tliese eases— a hint would 


have been of no avail ; and I was not at liberty 
to tell you all.' Mailamc von Sloniheim turned 
her still beautiful lacc towards me. Her eyes 
were full of tears, and her distress was clearly 
genuine. 

‘ I)e.ir lady,’ I replied, ‘do not torment yourself. 
You arc right. Having once seen Eugenia, no 
warning would have saved me. Let that pass. 
But tell me — your opinion will have great weight 
with me — is Eugenia mad, or is she ? ’ 

‘ Wicked, you would say \ Who shall solve the 
problem i In the middle ages, or in a time of 
disturbance, such a deed as hers would have been 
deemed heroic. There is in Eugenia the material 
for a Judith, a Joan of Arc, a Charlotte Corday. 
But in these times of order and peace, the heroine 
is a criminal. 1 have studied Eugenia closely for 
two years, and my impression is that hem is a 
stunted abnormal character. She seems insensible 
to pity, fear, or grief. Afifcctioiis she has none— or 
rfither,’ said she, correcting herself, ‘they are very 
limited. It was noticed that the deaths of three 
near an^ dear relaiions, her mother, her hus- 
band and child, aflectcd her outwardly but little. 
And a singular thing has been remarked by all 
who know her — that she never sheds a tear. But 
Eugenia has some great qualities. Her conscien- 
tiousness and sense of duty are ruling principles. 
Wo have no security save her word that she will not 
attempt her escape from Stornheim. Yet, though 
her evasion would expose us to disgrace, perhaps to 
ruin, wc l>ave no anxiety whatever on that point. 
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She is charitable, as you know ; and in sickness, 
there is no such clficicnt iiiirae. Where mere 
pity and sympathy would render others useless, 
the very absence of those qualities renders her 
invaluable.’ > 

‘ Does she show no dislike, no feeling of degrada- 
tion, when that horrible thing is idaccd round her 
neck V 

* Not the least,’ replied Madame von Stornhciin, 
shuddering. ‘ I aTii the C»sily sufferer. It is pro- 
vided by the law that one witness must be present. 
Since Uraf von Stornheim’s failing health has in- 
capacitated him, I am compelled to be his sub- 
stitute. The annual visit of that wretch invari- 
ably costs me a day’s illness. Eugenia wonders at j 
me, and fisks wdiat in the world it can matter.’ 

This was the last time Eugenia’s name was 
mentioned between us ; and the day after, I took 
my leave of Stornheim for ever. I parted from 
Eugenia without a sign of emotion on her part, 
but I fear on mine with a miserable attempt at 
composure. 

At my request, Madame von Stornheim wrote 
to me from time to time. Eugenia, she said, 
showed no change ; she was apparently happy 
and contented. 

A gap of six months occurred in our corre- 
spondence. I had been uneasy, and written several 
times without r^‘pl 3 ^ At last it came. It was to 
tell me of l^ugcnia’s death. A fire had broken out 
at night at Stornhciin ; and sufficient \varning had 
been given for all to quit the building in safety, it 
was thought, until a cry was raised lliat Eugenia 
and Carl — the little boy of whom I have already 
spoken — Avere missing. The fire had now made 
such way, that the stoutest men hesitated to go 
in quest of them, wdicii Eugenia appeared at the 
nursery window, wdiich she had o])ened, showing 
the child clinging to her. She placed tlie boy on 
the sill, and appeared to be trying to beat back the 
smoke, to give him air. Stornheim was a tw’o- 
storied building, and the nursery W’as outlie second 
story. A ladder was brouglit with all speed under 
the window ; one of the men mouTited, seized the 
chihb and descending with him to the level of the 
uplifted arms below, delivered him in safety. IIc 
rcabcendcd*, and attempted to help Eugenia down. 
She made the first few steps in safety; but 
whether the smoko and heat ha<l affected her head, 
or whether she wms giddy from the unaccustomed 
height, cannot now be knowm. She made a fal'e 
step, fell, and was taken up -living, but frightfub^ 
and fatally injured. Slic lingered a few days in 
great suffering, borne without a murmur of com- 
plaint. Her beauty roiiiaiiied to the last, and to 
the last she insisted upon w'caring her ghastly 
necklace. So profound and still was the sleep 
into which she had fallen, that they could not tell 
when she passed from it to death. 

On her death, her uncle sent for a famous artist 
of Blankenwald to take a portrait of her, of wdiich 
I obtained a copy. It represents her lying on her 
death-bed, her hands clasped on her breast, licr 
long black bair lying in clusters on her shoulders. 
Her wonderfully chiselled features are tlirowm into 
strong relief by a taper placed at her side. The 
firm but ddicate mouth is smiling. 

It only remaina to add that the evident desire to 
die with the visible memorial of her crime was 
looked upon, by Eugenia’s relations and myself 
with heartfelt .^Uet We looked upon it as a sign 


that the Divine Mcrc.y had before her death awak- 
ened in her a sense of guilt, and that a noble but 
per\’’erted nature was thus reconciled to its Oreator. 
In this hope, the last consolation of my declining 
years, I humbly rest. 

THE MONTH. 

SCIKNCE AND ARTS. 

Electricity is now applied to so many purposes, 
j that we are becoming as familiar with it us with 
steam. The awe and wonder which its employ- 
ment at first excited, have long ago given place to 
a settled conviction that it represents a power 
which man has at his disposal, and which can bo 
made to do all sorts of hitherto impossible tasks. 
The electric battery, for most purposes where an 
electric current is required, is gradually giving 
place to the more economical dyiiaino-machiiie, 
in which magnets form the source whence the 
electricity is drawn. The old frictional machino 
is soldoni scon outside the lecturo-tlieati-o, where 
it is still used to instruct the young in the jiriii- 
ciples of electric science. What is known as 
frictional electricity has not often been applied 
to any useful purpose, save that of education. 
Recently, however, :i clever adaptation of it has 
been conceived by Mr Kingsland »Sniith— a trans- 
atlantic millcT — in the conslrnctiori of a purifier 
of Hour, which separates the bran and middlings 
from the finer inat(>ri;d. The flour, shaken me- 
chanically, so as to bring tbo coarser particles to 
the surface, is passed beneath an india-rnbbor- 
covf-red cylinder, which ri‘volvc3 against a fixed 
rubber. The effect is the same as that which 
occurs on rubbing a piece of sealing-wax: the 
cylinder is cleclriiied, and the particles of bran 
are attracted to it, until they are scraped off Into 
a receptacle prepared for them. The liner flour 
then passes away quite freed from its inipuritie,s. 
The proprietor of tin? mill Avlierc this electric 
purifier has been in constant use for some time, 
estimates that the saving ellected by it amounts 
to ten cents per barrel of flour. We may mention 
that the separation was lorini'rly effected by air- 
blasts, necessitating extra engine-power, as ^vell 
as cost in wear and tear. 

A paper lately read before the Society of Arts 
b}" Mr C. Walfoiil -On the increasing Number of 
! Deaths from Explosions, with an Examination of 
the Causes- is likely to lead to very good results. 
The subject is treated in a most exhaustive manner, 
and the various explosions 'which have occurred 
from time to time are classified under diflerent 
headings. Verhaps the most interesting of those 
is that relating to explosions of dust in different 
manufactures — notably in flour-iiiills. Colliery 
explosions of course come in for a large share of 
iittcntion ; and a table is given showing the num- 
ber of such disasters occurring in each month of a 
particular year. This table is compiled with the 
nope that it may be compared with the barometric 
and thcrmomctric readings during the periods 
given, with a view to indicate some means of 
future avoidance. 

The electric light has found new employment 
at Sandy Hook, on the coast oi North America. 
A buoy has been placed there furnished with 
a machine which, by means of the rise and fall 
of the wave^ compresses air. This air, when 
it reaches a certain density, is made to move a 
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ilynamo-electrio niacliine, which causes a carbon 
loop in a vacuum lube to glow with light; at 
the same time a powerful whistle sounds. The 
buoy has been placed in position at the expense 
of tlio inventor, and pilots and navigators are 
requested to report upon its efliciency. 

The inventor of celluloid — wliicli our readers 
may pcrhaiis remember is an imitation ivory 
composed of collodion and camphor — has com- 
pounded a new material for buttons, boot-hetds, 
&e. It consists of leatlior-cutlings soaked in hot 
water, to remove oil, dried, grouml to powder, and 
pressed into moulds by liydraulic power. 

In an article which appears in an American 
paper on the [Jtilisution of the Waste of Cities, 
the various items are reviewed which go to make 
U]> the sweepings of the street. It is noted that 
a large iiercentuge of iron is present in the dust ; 
due to the attrition caused by the tires of wheels 
and tlic shoes of horses. This irt)n can be picked 
out in appjcciable (puintitics by means of the 
magnet. 

Mr Major Thorp of French Creek, West Vir- 
ginia, has ]>aleuted a cattle-shed for use as tem- 
porary shelter in open pastures or fields. The roof 
of this shed is pivoted to an upright in connection 
with a kind of windmill; so lliat the shed is 
turned as the direction of the wind is changed, 
thus shielding the inmates from direct exposure 
to the storm. 

It is now a matter of history that the failure of 
the first Atlantic Cable was duo to defective insu- 
lation. In other W’ords, the gulta-porclia covering 
of the wire was porous enough to allow tlic water 
to leak in, and the electricity to leak out. The 
impossibility of separating the giiUa-i»eroha from 
its impurities, was the cause of thic condition of 
things. All improved method of preparing the 
insulating material, which was patented liy Mr 
Tiumaii, insured the success of the later Cable. 
This method, elfective as it w’as, represented a 
complev process of boiling and masUcating, which 
extended over several days. The same inventor 
lias recently perfected a plan by which the gutta- 
percha is in a few hours far more thoroughly 
purified, and rendered more valuable as an insu- 
lator ; and the Post-olfice authorities have adopted 
the system. The saving of cost is so much, that 
it may possibly go far to help in tliat consumma- 
tion, devoutly to be wdshod, a reduction in the 
tariff for telegraphic cable messages. 

Mr Preece, tlie ivell-known electrician of the 
Postal Telegraph Dcpartmenl, has lately pointed 
out a difficulty wliicn will arise should electric 
wires take the x»lacc of the gas-pipes beucatli our 
streets. The powerful currents circulating through 
them will cause such electrical disturbances in 
the neighbouring telegraph wires, that communi- 
cation will be seriously interfered with. We may 
rest assured that means will be found to obviate 
this difficulty when it arises, which, according to 
present prospects, will be a long time hence. 

•The harndess, necessary cat* has been convicted 
on good evidence of having carried an infectious 
disease from house to house, to the prejudice of 
the occupiers ; at least, so say certain American 
physicians. The proofs of this delinquency arc not 
given. A more likely source of contagion has 
been pointed out nearer home, in the case of 
certain jurymen who were obliged by law to view 
a body-— a case of scarlet fever— while another 


sufferer in the same house was lying ill of the 
disease which had in the one case proved fatal. 
The useless practice of forcing tnis duty of 
tifictation on jurors— generally men with families 
- -when it cou\d be so much better performed by 
the doctor in charge, points to a channel by which 
disease cuii be carried, which should at oiice be 
stopped. 

It lias long been a matter of notoriety that fne 
British Museum had bcfomc so choked with speci- 
mens, that there was hardly room in tlic vaults for 
the cases which contained them, and which for the 
Banie reason could not be unpacked. Plans wrere 
lirojioscd for extending the building ; but as these 
were not deemed satisfactory, it was resolved to 
build a special Museum to hold tlie zoological^ 
geological, botanical, and iniiieralogical collections. 
This biiibling— designed on the most sumptuous 
scale — has just been opened at South Kensington ; 
and the ]>arent Museum is thus relieved of its 
surplus riches. The new building is adorned 
with architectural presentments of the objects 
which it contains ; and even its terra-c;ptla w'alls 
bear figures in relief which, though they seem to 
have boon stuck on in a haphazard fashion, have 
a caijital effect. It is noticeable tlnit many of 
tlicae— ill tlie case of fossil representations — have 
been moulded from the real objects. 

II.M.S. Colossunj a very recently devised addi- 
tion to our navy, is to be fitted with a pro- 
peller of manganese bronze, in place of one of guii- 
inetal previously ordered. This change has been 
brought about by ilio rcdults of some exjieriments 
•lately concflicted at the works of JMessrs Mamlslcy, 
the contractors for tlie engines of the ship. In 
these experiments, one- inch bars of both metals 
were operated upon by being placed uj^on supports 
twelve inches apart, wdiile pressure was applied 
to the middle of the bars. In the result, it was 
found that the niangaiiese bronze would bear with 
impunity a blow of double the w'ciglit Avliicli broke 
the guu-metiil. From these experiments, it was 
proved that the new propeller will save weight in 
machinery; wdiile at the same time a thinner 
blade, oli’ering comparatively little resi^ance to 
the water, can be employed. We may mention 
that the now metal differs only from ordinary 
bronze in the addition of a small percentage of 
manganese. 

An attempt, but not tho first, to introduce sky- 
larks to the fields of America has recently been 
tried, and so far with success. That is to say, two 
hundred birds were imported from England last 
summer; and most of them have survived the 
winter, and ar(‘. in good condition. Ere now, 
they have doubtless been set free to wing their 
w’ay skyward. 

it has been found that the ravages of the 
Phylloxera— which has caused such destruction 
among the vines in the Bordeaux and other 
districts of France — do not extend to vines planted 
on sandy soil. Bearing this fact iu view, an 
extensive system of land-reclamation was com- 
menced some two years ago in the sandy soil of 
Arcaclion. The method of reclamation adopted 
is that practised by the Duke of Sutherland iu 
Scotland, and has proved so successful, that three 
hundred acres of vines were planted last year. 
A far larger district, near Marseilles, is now to 
be put to a similar use ; and we learn that one 
of the geiitlemcu interested iu the scheme has, 
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tliroiifili the courtesy of the Dul^o, inspfclcJ His 
Grace's property, and has rceeived a Reiiort hy 
the land-reel anmtion a^eiit who carried out the 
Sutherland iinprovements. 

Important pro^'rerS has lately he*n made in the 
matter of armour for ships of war. The iron 
plates used for this purpose have hitherto been 
of such cnm’iuouR thiekiiess, in order to withstand 
the impact from shots of hij^h velocity and 
immense weij^ht, that shiilS had to he constructed 
of an unwiefily size*, in order to hear the w(d»ht 
put upon tlieiu. Some experiments carried out 
with stcel-faccd armour-plates justify the hope 
that the old plating of iron will now become a 
tiling of the past, and will be replaced by tlie 
newer and for tougher material. Hitherto, the 
armour has invariably cracked and split in all 
directions under the impact of the projectile, even 
if it succeeded in stopping its progress. The new 
plates not only shatter the projectile itself, but 
exhibit no wound beyond the dent caused by 
the collision. The steel -faced plates are made hy 
a process «not yet divulged, hy Messrs Cammell 
& Co. of Shcllicld. The experiments on belialf 
of our own government have been followed by 
similar trials in France, Avith the result that the 
French ships of war now in process of completion 
will be -protected hy the new armour. The long- 
continued battle between big guns and armour- 
plates may therefore, for the present at any rate, 
be considered over, the victory being in favour 
of the latter. 

The recent deplorable dispute in Ihc^ Transvaal | 
has had one good eifect in pointing out a humi- 
liating fact which there is no gainsaying. The 
British soldier, with the most perfect weapon of 
precision of modern times in his hands, lias not 
yet learned how to use it. Tn other words, he is 
hut an indilfercnt shot. The class from which 
OUT recruits are drawn seldom have an opportunity 
of handling a firearm until after they have received 
the Queen’s shilling. With rifle-practicc repre- 
sented hy a few dozen cartridges fired at a target 
under the Lest conditions of light and wind, he 
is expected to accpiit himself as a first-rate shot 
amid the hurry, confusion, and carnage of the 
battle-field. We are happy to note that the 
whole system of musketry instruction is now 
under revision ; and wq may hope that, in the 
future, English soldiers will not Jiavc to look to 
their enemies for lessons in the u.^c of the riftc. 

For some months past, part of South Kensington 
Museum has been lighted by sixteen electric lumps 
of tlie ‘Brush* type. These lamps replaced rows 
of gas burners which surrounded the two galleries 
in question. The actual saving elfcctcd amounts 
to twelve shillings and twopence per hour, which, 
after making the necessary deductions for interest 
on capital and depreciation of machinery, repre- 
eents on annual saving of three hundred and 
sixteen pounds. It must be remembered that 
artificial illumination is only required her£ during j 
seven hundred hours in the year ; so that the | 
economy is really greater than it would at 'first 
seem to ba 

Some sensation is now being caused in Vienna 
by the exhibition of photogtapbic prints which 
are luminous in the dark. The production of 
these curiosities fo a very simple affair. An 
drdinary photoriaph ia brushed over with castor- 
oil and so as to render the paper semi- 


transparent. It is then painted on the back with 
a phosphorescent compound, and moiinled upon 
cardboard. After exposure to suiiliglif, it will 
retain its luminosity for many hours.— We may 
here mention that the agents for Balmain’s 
luminous paint— Messrs Ihlco and Horne, London 
—have recently introduced a new form of lamp. 
It is sim[>ly a square tin can covered with the 
paint, which after exposure to light, is filled 
with hot water. The heat has the curious effect 
of more than doubling the amount of light given 
out. 

An ingenious form of measuring-bottle for the 
use of those unfortunates to whom physic is a 
necessity, has lately been invented hy Mr J. M. 
Dodge of Chicago. The neck of the bottle is 
placed at one side, and is bulged in such a w’ay 
that after inversion some of the contained liquid 
remains within it. The neck is graduated, so 
that any required amount can he separated from 
the hulk of the litpiid. This reserved portion can 
afterwards he em[»tied into a glass without any of 
the other fluid escaping. We have also seen some 
very handsome American bottles (Walton's patent) 
for druggists' shelves, which seem to bo an im- 
provement on the kinds ordinarily used. For 
further particulars apply to the Apothecaries’ 
Company, Glasgow. 

Mr Andrew .lamieson, Principal of the Glasgow 
Mechanics* Institution, who has been experimenting 
with aclonium in reliitiou to its connection with 
the photophone, has recently brought a paper 
embodying his ohscivaiions before the Society 
which he rcjireRoiits. The torm of selenium cell 
adapted by Professor Bell is of rather a complex 
nature, and ccfrtainly difficult for any one but a 
philosophical instrument-maker to construct. Mr 
•Tamiesoii points out how a most cflbctive cell can 
be made by simple means ; and the following is his 
manner of going to work. A glass plate or tube 
one and a half inches wide, ami four inches long, 
is tightly w^ound at its centre part with two 
separate silk or cotton covered wires. Tho outer 
envelope of these wires is afterwards removeil by 
the application of a red-hot iron, so as to expose 
the metal. There is thus left a scries of bare 
copper lilamcnts, insulated from one another by 
the double thickness of cotton or silk still remain- 
ing between them. The cell so formed is now 
heated, and a selenium bar applied, which soon 
melts ovc>' the metallic surface. Mr Jamieson has 
conferred a boon upon experimenters by showing 
them a very simple way of constructing a novel 
instrument. 

Mr Brcarcy, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Aeronautical Society, has sujjgested a flying 
machine upon a somewhat novel principle. It is 
to consist of a kind of kite with a boat-like car, 
and is to be furnished with light apparatus, 
worked hy steam or other motor, which will 
create wave-motion in the air, similar to that of 
skate anil other flat-fish in their progress through 
the water. It has before been pointed out how 
prone enthusiasts are to take their ideas of what 
can be done in air from what is actually done in 
ivater, forgetful of the fact, that one fluid (air) is 
elastic, the other quite the reverse. 

Tho ever-increasing importance of the by-pro- 
ducts of the gas retort— >from ammonia to the 
beautiful aniline dyes— forms a remarkable in- 
stance of the value of applied chemistry. A new 
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discovery in connection with these has recently 
been in/ulc by a Mr Sanders of St Putersburjir. By a 
mixture of coal-tar, heiiip-oil, linseed-oil, sperma- 
ceti, suljdiur, and some other ingredients, he has 
been able to produce a material bavin" all the 
properties of india-rubber without its tlisadvan- 
tages. It will bear extremes of heat and cold 
without injury, is very elastic and tenacious, 
and unaltered by long exposure 1o climatic influ- 
ences. This last properly would point to its 
application as an insulator for telegraphic pur- 
poses; an<l we shall doulitb^ss soon hear of some 
trials of its capability for this work. 

We learn from Iksitjn ami Work, that smooth, 
strong, and pliable parchment can be manufac- 
turcil from the palmetto of Florida and other 
Southern States. The parchment can bo washed, 
rubbed and handled Just like a cloth, and the 
writing will not be eiraccd. Tt can be cheaply 
inanul'aeluriMl, and is likely to come into general 
use for legal documents, &c. As much as sixty 
per cent, of the Aveight of the palmetto can be 
utilised in the pro(;ess. 

Frf)ni aiK)tlu*r source wo learn that it is now 
possible to hear plants growing. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Silesian 15ot:iuical Society, an apparatus 
was shown, ill which the growing plant is con- 
nected with a disc, having in its centre an indi- 
cator which moves visibly and regularly, and thus 
on a scale, lifly times magnified, ilimotes the pro- 
gress of growth. Both disc and indicator are 
metal, and Avhen brought in contact with an elec- 
tric hammer, the (‘Icctric current being interrupted 
at each of the dividing intorstice,s of the disc, the ) 
growth of the plant is as perceptible to the car as 
to the eye. • 

AVe understand tliat Her !^^^ljesty^s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has received from Jfer 
Majesty’s Minister at Berne a despatch pointing 
out the necessity for all British subjects intending 
to reside in Switzerland to be provided \vith a 
passport or a c(?rtificatc of their birth, Avhich they 
must produce to tlie local authorities in order to 
obtain the ticket of residence without which no 
foreigner is alloweil to remain in any canton. 

The great defect of iron and steej for purposes 
where durability is rcrpiired, is their liability to 
decay by corvosion. To jircvent this, Afr George 
Lower, St Neots, recently read a paper before ‘The 
Iron and Steel Institute,* in Avhicli he proposes a 
simple and, it is aflinned, an cflcctive remedy, by 
forming upon the surface of these metals a him of 
magnetic oxide. The process, Avhich is not ex- 
pensive, is carried out bi a firebrick chamber, in 
which the articles to be coated are placed, and 
connected with which is a set of * gas producers ; ' 
a series of oxidising and deoxidising operations 
are then gone through, the thickness of the 
coating on the metal depending upon the number 
of such operations. From three to six hours are 
required lor these, according as^ the articles arc for 
indoor or outdoor use. Rusty iron can also be so 
treated— the rust indeed being thus converted into 
a thoroughly protective coating. 

Befcrring to tho paragraph on telescopes which 
appeared in our last * Month,’ wc have ascertained 
that the instrument measuring thirty-three feet 
six inches was greatly exceeded by one erected 
about the year 1863 at Wondsworth^ Common by 
the late Rev. J. Craig, Vicar of Leamington. This 
monster i^racting telescope was eighty-five feet of 


focal length, wdth an obicct-glass thirty-four inches 
in diameter, and weigned nearly five tons. In 
shape it resembled a cigar, andT was suspended 
outshle a brick tower forty feet high. It was, 
however, never ronijilctcd as the ingenious designer 
intended, but was afterwards pulled down and 
disposed of. Such was the fate of ‘The great 
Craig Telescope.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

PROrOSAL FOR AN INTKRNATIONAL POSTAGE-STAMP. 

OcR postal system is pcrhaiis, considering its vast- 
ness and complexity, one of the most remark€al)le 
organisations of the present century. Yet, com- 
paratively perfect as it is, the operation of experi- 
ence is every now and again suggesting somo 
amendment, or discovering some little detail in 
respect to ivliich an improvement might be 
admissible. For instance, it has been resolved 
recently to issue a special penny stamp which 
shall do away wdth the present distinctiuq between 
receipt and xiostago. stamps of that value. This 
will clearly be an "advantage ; and the astonishing 
thing to outsiders is that there shouhl be a neces- 
sity for bavin", in any case, a distinction between 
stamps whose value is equal. One form of penny 
stamp ought surely to serve all the purposes for 
which a stamp of this value is required ; and so 
on Avith stamps of other values. 

AVe would in this connection suggest one respect 
in which a further improvement might be made 
A)!i our staibp system, namely, by the issue of an 
iiilcrnalionnl ttfamp which should be accepted as of 
equal value both in this country am I in certain 
specified foreign conntri(‘3. The advantages of 
such a reform are obvious. Under the present 
arrangement nniny inconveniences exist to those 
wdio have much correspondence with foreign parts. 
Premising that as a rule editors return all in- 
eligible "manuscript^, ju’ovidcd they bo accom- 
paiiicd by stamps for their rc-postage, wq will 
take the case of a literary person in America who 
sends a contribution to a magazine or other 
periodical in this country. He must either be 
at the trouble of making and preserving a dupli- 
cate of hia manuscript— 'Which in some cases may 
mean the w^^rk of a lew days or weeks, and conse- 
quent loss of valuable time, which authors can, as 
a rule, ill afford— or, the coutributioii proving 
ineligible, ho must run the risk of never seoiiig 
his manuscript again. He need not inclose stamps 
fur its return,, as his stamps are of no value in 
this country ; conseiiucntly, for this reason, many 
inanuacripls are entirely lost sight of, besides being 
the cause of much trouble and annoyance to all 
concerned. 

Now, it seems to ns that this state of things 
might be easily rectified. AVerc a scries of inters 
national stamps, of the usual graduated values, to 
bo issued^ guaranteed to carry letters or packages 
cither from America, the continent, India, Aus- 
tralia, or elsewhere, to this country, or from this 
country to any or all of these other countries, 
the dirticulty would be obviated, and an immense 
advantage conferred not only upon the literary 
and commercial world, but upon the respective 
communities generally. Under such a system, 
the author, instead of spending valuable time in 
making duplicates of his manuscript, would then 
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1)6 aljle, as at home, to inclose the iiocessjiry stamps 
for its (possible) return, anil all parties would be 
benefited— -the revenue of the T»osL Ollico, perhaps, 
most of all. Ill this way also, aj)plicaiita lor 
foreign sitiiutious, or for information from abroad, 
would be able to secure a reply *by inclosing the 
necessary return - postage ; from the impossibility 
of doing which at present, much inconvenience 
and anxiety are not unfrequeutly caused. Many 
other cases might he add;iced to show the advan- 
tages of such a stamp as that here proposed ; but 
enough has, wc hope, been said to make it clear 
that at luesent a great incouvcnicnce exists, and 
that its removal might be easily effected by the 
issue on the part of the respective poslal aiitlii)- 
rilies of an international stamp such us wc liave 
ventured to suggest. 

*T1IB rniNTERS’ INTERN ATIONAL SrECIMKN 
EXCHANlJIE.’ 

In September last year, a handsome quarto and 
vellum-bouiul volume, originated and issued by 
Messrs l^cld & Tuer of ‘Vi lAadeiiliallo rresse,' 
E.C., appeared under the above title ; and now 
a second volume, a companion to tlie first, h.as 
been .issuAl. Eacli volume is composed of a 
collection of specimens of printing — priiici]uilly 
letterpress printing — sent in by such luiiitcrs jis 
desire to exhibit their work in this fashion, and 
at the same time to share such benefit os is 
to be derived from comparing their own work 
with that of other three or four hundred of their 
fellow-craftsmen. The idea of such ni book war 
first suggested in TJie Paver and Printing Traded 
Journal, and is one wortliy of all commendation. 
Printing is an art admitting, like all oilier arts, of 
an infinite variety and moclilication of design, as 
well as all degrees and qualities of execution, 
from the poster on the wall that may be read 
at a hundred yards* distance, down to the pocket 
and miniature editions of Scripture and other 
works, printed from types so small and delicate as 
almost to resemble a collection of needles. Be- 
tween these two extremes, endless modifications 
are possible, and much scope is afforded the work- 
man for the exercise of ingenuity and taste in his 
art. 

The specimens presented in these volumes arc 
in most cases highly co.iimeiidable, especially 
those which have been acliicved by the ingeni- 
ous and tasteful adjustment of ty]ics and rules, 
borders and oruaineuls. That both compositors 
and pressmen are likely to find direct advantage 
from this comparison of each othci^s work, along 
with the critical remarks made by the editor upon 
each specimen, the volume under notice is the 
beat proof. The least satisfactory s]jeciiiiens arc 
Ihose in which colours have been largely used. 
Colour-printing . requires to be governed by 
much judgment and taste, so that the respective 
tints or colours may be kept in due subordina- 
tion and relation to each other. In 'many of 
riioae speoimens this has not been attended to, 
and ufo haTe combinations of red and blue, red 
and gMA 'ffBd and green and blue, &.c., so unduly 
baUuef|L4lmt at first sight it is almost impossible 
to tell midti cblpax has formed the groundwork, or 
whether there is enj such groundwork at all. If 
blue and red/to.Jbls(ppi|jce, are properly subordi- 
nated to each oum weet is good ; but if there 


is as much of the one colour as the other— and 
this more than once happens in these specimens— 
then the effect is questionable as a matter of 
taste. 

We would also suggest that more attention 
might be given to the production of excellent 
specimens in black alone. Tliis, after all, is the 
true direction in which the art must be culti- 
vated ; and the line specimens of printing that 
come to us from America and France, even in the 
case of some of their weekly periodicals, show that 
we in this country have not yet by any moans 
attained tr> i)erfcctioii iii this, the chief branch of 
the art. In the meaiitiino, it is highly satislacto;y 
to observe that the taste and execution disjdayed 
in the second volume are decidedly an advance 
upon the first ; and all lovers of good printing 
must wish Messrs Field & Tuor the success their 
Exchange deserves. 

ON A JUNK MOllNINa. 

Tiin iiioa'low-Liiiils with gohlcn king-cups glow, 

Strowii o’er their velvet carpet of pure green ; 

Mingled with snowy pink-tipped daisy stars, 

Ami yellow-pclallcil cowslips. 

From the thorn, 

The frngPMnt-hlOfisrtincil ihorn, the black bird pipes 

A carol jubilant; ami eb^so at band 

His brothcr-miiiRtrel, the brow'ii, brigbt-cyed thrash, 

A ri\al cballcngc, with full-swelling throat, 

Sounds on the fair June morning ! 

Bush and treo 

Gloain bn dll soft silver mist ; wiillsl incense sweet 
Of countless flowerets, wet with glittering dew. 

Falls gratefiir on the sense. And Bird and Flow'cr, 
Aleadow and woodland, witli bright beauty crowned, 
Silent, yet oloiiueut, alike proclaim 
The power and wisdom of the Maker’s Hand ! 

A. n. B. 
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LITTLK MI^X AXD LITTLE WOMEX. j 
"Wkerever povorty and imflic mingle in onr * 
great cities, there is to be found in the by-streois, j 
congregating on door-steps and disappcai'ing down 
alh'ys, a weird race of little women— torn and worn j 
with work, grave and sharp-featured from looking 1 
after their own interests, tatigle-haired and pale- ; 
laced, thems(ilves ncgleetcd while th(*y take charge ; 
of others. AV^Jio does not know them by sight, i 
and ia licart-aore at seeing thorn, with their odd | 
mixture of childishness and familiarity witli alf I 
old-fashioned misery They cary about babies 
while they arc babies lhcmsclv(!s ; they scrub 
stops as soon as they are able to walk up them ; ’ 
they play bo-pcep in and out of public-house j 
doors ; they learn to steal, and relish beer as soon 
as they are big enough to go across the street I 
Avithout being run over ; the School Hoard lays | 
hold of them, and they learn their letters; but; 
tlicy know hxr too much hefore they know the | 
letter ‘ A.* They are the countless ollspring of . 
city poverty — the old children. 

AVe grieve for them, because, as compared Avilh , 
what childhood ought to he, they have no child- 
liood. But at the opposite social extreme in the 
highest classes, there are others to grieve for, who, 
in a far different way, are robbed of the charm of 
their life’s early irretrievable spring-time. Alllu- | 
ence also can he made, and by degrees is being I 
made, through the fashion of the time, a state of 
life in which there is very little childhood. 
Luxury and indigence seem here for once to work 
out tin; same effect ; of course the two conditions 
produce specimens of human nature as dlifereiit 
as black from white ; but in neither case is the 
human phenomenon a child. 

Simultaneously Avith the spoiliijg of childhood, 
the decay of boyhood goes on at the very top of 
the scale. Every one admires boyhood at its best 
—crowded perhaps with thoughtless faults ; but 
frank, generous, showing manly instincts without 
alloy of worldly calculation, and yet hiding much 
individuality from strange eyes by that honest 
schoolboy bashfulness, which is in itself a mystery. 


Uiiforlunatfd}’', Avhocvcr knows anything of our 
great public scliools cannot fail to kiioy that, side 
by side with this true and noble character, there 
exists another character among our gilded youth, 
and the name of the second type is Jegion. The 
hoys of the fast legion are not hoys at all, hut 
diniinutive men of the Avorld. They are not con- 
tent with the annual match at Lord’s ; probably 
they have not aspired to be of a rowing Eight, 
and do not care to ‘ go in ’ for cricket or football. 
They hav'e their books on the Derby ; they pick 
up some knowledge of hunting and shooting in 
holiday-lime ; and manage to keep up a more 
inomcntoiis 82:)orting connection at school, or at 
least to know all about the sporting Avorld. They 
have their chibs and dinners, their neAvs at second- 
hand from Fiondon seasons, their choice tailors 
and big debts, their Avcll-developcd taste in brands 
of claret and champagne, ami their Always and 
moans of descending to brandy-and-soda. The 
public schoolboy of this description has been 
before now praised by the so-called ‘Society 
journals’ for his one all-atoning merit: ‘With 
all his follies and vices, he is a gentleman.’ 
Anotlicr contemporary has gone so far as to 
acknoAvlcdgc boastfully that ‘ fcAv of our boys are 
religious, many are profane, the majority are dis- 
sipated, and all are extravagant ; but they still 
retain the essence of the spirit of a gentleman — 
relinement.* AVhat w'onder is it that, when such 
a false standard is accepted, many a son of wealth 
should find premature A’apid dandyism a pleasant 
exchange for plain hearty hoyliood ? 

Worthy to stand on a par with her elder school- 
boy brothers is the latest product and toy of 
society, the little lady of fashion. She is a cliild 
in ycaia?, her age only tweh'e or thirteen; but 
a child in nothing else. Some mother, unworthy 
of the name, and with more vanity than sense or 
love, has brought out her charming little daughter 
five year’s before her time, to ho sliown off in the 
Avhirl of fashion, at Prince’s and at Hurlingham, 
at Ascot and Goodw:ood, at the flower-show and 
the Opera, and at crowded ‘kettledrums’ and 
garden-parties — at which last species of assembly, 
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indeed, the little ladies of fashion muster in full 
force os a necessary part of the arruii^cmcnts. The 
diminutive belle *i 3 in appearance like a plate cut 
out of a fashiun-hook. She wears a short dress ; 
but that is her only sign of cliildishness ; for the 
X0st-— face, figure, and costume are made studious 
imitations of a grown woman fresh from the hands 
of milliner and maid. Her face (juickly enough 
learns the looks of her elders, when her manners 
and conversation are copieil from theirs. She 
is perfectly self-possessed, and can venture any 
amount of impudent criticism, knowing that it 
passes for artless chatter; while her rudeness is 
reported as laughable naivete. She has plenty 
of admirers, and knows liow to keep them in 
hand; she has learned to flirt wdiile othei's of 
her ago are blissful at children’s parties ; she is 
herself in many cases the flattered plaything of 
men of the world, while her country cousins arc 
playing with their swings and skipping-ropes. 
There are, of course, times and surroundings 
where children appear at the assemblies of older 
people, a^d appear as children with a grace and 
diarm that makes them a thousand times weL 
come ; but the atmosphere of the place and com- 

a is very different from that in which the 
bslles^ecome forced flowers too apt to lose 
their bloom. As an instance of the happy advent 
of the little ones, even into the midst of the glitter 
and excitement of festivities, we can call to mind 
recent bazaars for the charities of London, where 
royal children appeared most lovably and grace- 
fully in a new cnaracter ; going about among the 
throng as flower-sellers, selling button-hole nose- ' 
gays, and with such deft little hands winning 
plenty of bright coin for the poor. 

Even among children who are younger than the 
little lady of fashion, and with i)arcnts who arc 
wiser, we fear there is much being done, un- 
wittingly, to mako childhood unchild-like. In 
dress, there is a gradual return to the custom of 
making the denizens of the nursery go abroad in 
their best as men and women cut short. The 
small folks of two aud threo centuries ago repre- 
sented the extreme of this custom; with long 
dresses and rich .brocades, or with powdered wigs 
and square-skirted coats, they were like beatuc 
and hellea of the period seen through the wrong 
end of an opera-glass. We do not waut to go 
back to that mistake. But there are many 
steps being token towards it— one, Tor instance, 
when matrons in charge oF preparatory schools 
parade their juveniles two deep, rebels at heart, 
dad in knickeibocker suits, kid gloves — ami 
top hats. There is another step being taken 
towards the mistaken old custom, when children 
assemble for their Christmas parties all too richly 
dressed for the games they are to play, the little 
snaids of nino and ten, half proud, but wholly 
embarrassed by having their plump arms covered 
with eight-buttoned gloves and silver bangles. In 
itself, me practice of dressing children fpr enjoy- 


ment in costly stuffs of exquisite make, is proof 
positive that tM little wearers are being trained to 
he tinchild-like in their thoughts and amusements. 


They ore not meant to be glad in using their 
limbs at froHesome play, as Nature has intended 
that they should ; they are meant rather to derive 
pleasure from tha&r own personality ; and every 
(me Imowa ths(t' Tmoparly constituted children, 
though they do in what they coll booking 


nice,* utterly forget what they look like, the 
moment they begin to jilay. It was not one of 
those new-fashioned, over-dressed children that 
was lucky enough to be the one little maiden that 
has interested the child-world most. We are glad 
that Alice in Wonderland did not wear a French 
costume and silver bangles ; but— how could she i 
If she did, she w'ould never have had imagination 
enough to find a Wonderland at all. No little girl 
could be more charming ; though we should be 
sorry to insinuate that there are not thousands 
throughout Merrie Plngland quite as charming. 
But ill the case of the sweet, tender, quaintly 
thoughtful Alice, it is a Avell-fitting part of her 
imlivicliiality that she was a very childish child, 
with hair brushed smoothly back, simple short- 
sleeved dress, and the good old-las liioncd pinafore 
worn not for ornament, but as the useful sign- 
typical of childhood. 

While they wear the costumes of more advanced 
years, the little neople are initiated into advanced 
ideas. It is said that at least in this respect there 
arc in English life some fortunate obstacles to the 
growth of the young idea, which, unless in school- 
life, is a much more rapid process on the continent. 
One boon at least comes from the custom of dining 
apart. I'ven when many strangers are present, 
young Louis and J ulie partake of the late lainily 
dinner, and exercise those large ears which are the 
proverbial distinction of little pitchers. Tom, 
Jack, Harry, and Kate, who only come on a birth- 
day to the indigestible luxuries of the ‘ grown-up * 
dinner, arc happily later iu learning the wonders 
of the world. 

Out of all this early familiarity with older 
grandeur am^ older ideas, and also out of 
the modern free use of money aud pleasure in 
costly clothing, there comes, as the natural result, 
the frequent copying of one grown-up notion, 
which is hateful in men and women, but dreadful 
and pitiable iu a child. It is contempt of the 
poor. In the mind that is fresh from the creative 
touch of the Father of all, there ought surely to be 
no instinctive shrinking from that least of all 
distinctions among humankind— a poverty-worn 
look, a shabby garment. There ought to be but 
one feeling instilled into the hearts of high-bom 
children towards other children less fortunate in 
w'orhlly goods ; and tliat one feeling, quick to take 
root in truly cliild-liko hearts, is a generous but 
de:’..ately unobtrusive sympathy with those who 
feci as keenly as themselves aU childish instincts, 
but who have less comfort and joy, whose young 
lives arc wedded to hardship and want. 

The very opposite to this sympathetic attitude 
is that of the finely attired daughter of riches, 
who betrays towards her poorer sisters ugly symp- 
toms of that very ugly thing, childish snobbery. 
Yet how often both habits of mind find exercise, 
and the worst shows itself unmistakably even in 
the sanctuary, where all children ought to know 
that they kneel as equids. The one child will bo 
nobly ashamed to have the slightest movement 
mistaken for a shrinking from the poor girl that 
happens to kneel beside ner ; the other ^ild, on 
the contrary, will cast side-glances at the poor 
intruder, and watch for a chance of sidling away 
from the possible touch of her clothes, though 
already sho is far from contact with that disgust- 
ful thing— another human child’s old dress. A 
few years ago, there was on this point a lesson 
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deserving iminoTtality given by ji poor little peasant 
girl in a church of Nortlieni Italy. A child well 
used to wealth and fine dresses, Tvas kneeling 
beside her governess, when the peasant knelt down 
near them, (inictly saying her ]iraycrs. The richly 
dressed child looked at her : ‘ Vatenc 1* — the most 
disdainful word in which an Italian can say — * Go 
away.* But to tlic great delight of the governess, 
the little 2>casant Hashed back her answer : ‘ If I 
came into your mother's house, into her drawing- 
room, you jiiight say, “Go away!'* But when I 
come here, it is 7ay Father’s house as well as 
yours.’ 

In a word, then, if wo grieve to see in our 
cities the unchild-likc children of poverty, Ave 
must not forget that the children of the richer 
classes arc apt also to become in their own way 
unchild-likc ; and that it is oa*sy, through ])ride of 
display, or under pretext of indulgent kindness, 
to^ake .way its rightrul attributes and its natural 
charm from the shortest, sweetest time of life. 
AVho is there that would not plead with the poet, 
‘Gome to me, 0 yc children, for ye are living 
poems, and all the rest arc ileud ! *--lhe dear prosaic 
young folks, who know next to iiotliing of fashion, 
and si ill less of the great weary world — who play 
noisy games in and out of doors, and sometimes 
make our heads ache — who talk delicious nonsense 
at tlieir play, and perhaps tease us with <piccr 
questions — who heg for stories iinliringly, till 
they find out that the older head is tired. Child- 
like children, rich in faith and love, and con- 
tentedly poor in pocket-money, thesti arc the 
‘ living poems,’ unconsciously charming — and 
mostly in pinafores. 

THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAIM OAKLEY. 

BY JOHN B. UAUWOOD. 

CHArTKIl XXVr.— OVEUUEARD. 

‘They don’t half like it. It*s useless to deny 
that, Cap’en. lt*s a big job, you see, CaiVen, u 
heavy job. And the sentence, if it came to the 
worst, would he a heavy one too — wouldn’t it? 
Lagged for life, or, anyhow, for twenty years, 
to PortLand Island and Dartmoor and the Bcr- 
miidys, is no joke.* 

‘Isn’ it i* denuindcd, in tones of suppressed 
scorn, another and a deeper A’oicc. ‘ I ’ll tell you 
wW, you, Chelsea Ned, 1 ’ve come to be sick of 
llie world I live in, and a^hamcil of the lily-livered 
swabs I’m forced to consort Avith. Lagged for 
life, ye lubbiT! Why, Avlien I Avas first at this 
work, it was death, nut life, that was the punish- 
ment. A chap couldn’t Avhip up a beggarly 
crown’s worth of anything, but he felt as if Ketch’s 
cold lingers Avere already fumbling at the hempen 
cravat round his neck. And most of my early 
mates did die at Newgate, they did.’ 

*I can Avell believe you, Cap’en Jack,’ responded 
the first and smoother speaker, in a tone of even 
fulsome servility. 

The spot selected for this singular conversation 
was as lonely, to all appearance, as though it had 
not been within the radius of the Metropolitan 
Postal Delivery. To left and right spread a moist 
series of marshy fields, the rank pasture of which 
seemed to serve no ostensible purpose. Indeed, 
a herd of seals would have been more appropriate 
there than a flock of browsing sheep, so much did 


the surroundings partake of a marine character. 
Instea<l of mushrooms or coy - violets, ancient 
anclior-slocks and huge rusty boilbrs of hrokeii-up 
steamships seemed to be tlic natural outcrop of 
the blju'k and oozy soil ; while close by, under the 
I>arapct of green and slimy stones, resounded the 
ceaseless wash and gurgle of the great river. 

Very littb' life,' animal or human, AA^as to 
seen liabitually in these tracts of marsh, intersected 
; by Aveedy creeks, above. Avhich the hill bulrush 
I gently Kwayed iu the summer air ; but the 
! very solitude of this uninviting locality had a 
j certain Avcird charm for Bertram Oakley, who 
I Avould. oftciL ramble there, book in hand, after 
. Avorking hours. He Avas returning noAV from one 
of these evening rambles, when the sound of 
voices struck upon liLs ear ; and the matter as AA'ell 
as the manner of the discourse seemed to him so 
oxtraordiiiarv, that ho could not forbear from 
! lingering to hear more. No one could have been 
i loss addicted to mere curiosity than Bertram. 

I Talking age, or Avhispering lovers, as the poet 
! ])ut3 it, might have chatted or prattled to their 
! hearts’ content unnoticed by him. But here Averc 
rogues, and rogues of a dangerous sort-, openly 
plotting against honest men, ami Bertram Oakley 
felt as if he Avould be false to the diity*that Ave all 
! owe to the society we live in, and live if he 
turned sellishly on his heel. So he listened. 

It Avas e\'ening already. The sun was going 
I down, between bars of gold and gules and sfible, 

I gorgeous beyond any coat-armour that herald of 
• the middle ages ever drew, over London. Loudon 
•lay to the To the east was, far away, the 

surging sea, ever answering, ever influencing the 
big river, Avhose very life was knit up with the 
busy, heaving ocean. There AA*as another Thames, 
a baby Thames, a rural Thames, high up above 
Teihlingtoii, above Reading, and Goring, and 
Henley; but the real navigable Thames was 
below britlgc, the higliAvay of shipping, studded 
Avitli ships as the Milky- way with stars, the 
Thames that throbs responsive to the sea. There 
arc fields beside the river, almost as wet, and 
almost as green, us the polders of Holland. This 
Avas one of them, with a rushy creek running up 
into it, and half a boat set endways, as an arbour, 
in the swampy soil at the head of the creek, 
wherein a smtilL boat lay, close to the bank. The 
rude arbour made by the old segment of a boat, 

' set up endways, screened Bertram from observa- 
I tion, and allowed him to be, uiisiispccted, a third 
I party at the interview that Avas iu progress. There 
! Avas little reason, there, to dread eavesdroppers, 

! though the cloudy smoke and the red glare of 
London itself Avere so near and so perceptible in 
the westeni sky. It Avas a solitary spot. Hero 
and there midit be seen, dotted about, a lonely 
farm ; or the house of some market-gardener, who 
risked ague for the sake of gain ; or a tavern, Avith 
Dutch gables of cracked wood, aud bankrupt 
aspect, hmxlly to be reached dry shod. 

Cautiously, Bertram looked round the Avest- 
ward side of the old boat that formed the arbour, 
and to which some dried-up tendrils of the scarlet- 
runner, dead and blackened, yet clung, and 
gained a glimpse of those whose conversatiqu had 
arrested nia progress. Two men, one old, the 
other youngish, some three-and-thirty, at a raess. 
The first was by far the more remarkable. Stand- 
ingi as he was, in a small boat, leaky and in need 
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of fresh paint, which was ncsthul into the muddy 
water at the head of the crcfk, the niaii looked 
less like a dwarf than like a j^nsint cut short; while 
from beneath liis white eyebrows, his red, 

deep-set eyes looked out, full of fire and energy, 
os if the whole vicious power of that strong vitality 
had condensed into the gleam and glare of 
those truculent eye?. Vet the man must have 
been old, very old, for the hair that streamed j 
down, unkeiiipt, from beneath the boatman’s fan- ' 
tailed cap of coarse waterproof that he wore, was 
as white as snow. His dress was tlic coarse garb ; 
of a river-side mariner ; but it was bis wrinkled, ; 
ivefiihcr-bcatcn face which would have attracted | 
attention anywhere— the audacious, evil face of a 
veteran miscreant, a grim survival fnuu a buried j 
past, tJie hideous proof that age may exist without , 
claim to respect or sympathy. | 

The fellow whose feet were planted on the i 
slushy bank of the creek, and who wore a brown 
greatcoat, the worse for wear, was merely, to look 
upon, a longshoreman, sucli as Loudon fosters in ^ 
only too^reat profusion. ICvery one whose duty ' 
or business leads him where such men abound, 
knows the untrustworthy vagabond that bangs 
about causeways and river-side stairs, that can 
pull an oaV, yet is no waterman ; who knows the j 
rig and flag of every ship, hut never saw blue 
water; the vermin that ]uey on silly sailors and 
careless ship-owners, the amphibious thief, scamii, 
and idler. Such a one was (Jhelsca Ned. Even 
vulgar Chelsea, far above bridge and bridges, has 
her water-knaves, as well as daiigerous Deplfonl, 
and historic Greenwich, and picturesipin Erith. * , 

But it was curious to sec how the tall rulliun 
from Chelsea cringed before the short, thick-set I 
occupant of the boat, and to observe the under- 
current of vanity that w’arnied the heart of the 
elder villain. ‘ Ay, ay,* said the old man medita- 
tively; * cight-and-pixty years! eight -and-sixty 
of this fun. Ah, there ’s not a many like mo 
left.’ 

‘ No, indeed, Cap’en,’ assented the man from 
Chelsea. 

‘Why, my hoy, I’m the last River Pirate left. 
All hanged of the old gang but me,’ was the next 
boastful speech.' 

‘ I should think so, Cap’en Jack,’ ivas the meek 
reply. 

‘And you flinch, ye swabs, from going in for 
a big prize like this,’ striick in the old mariner 
promptly. ‘ When 1 m here to lead you, and 
there’s a hundred— a hundred for each man— to 
be made by it. Sneaks, that you are! A set 
of pitiful light- horsemen, as you call yourselves, 
ana skulking mud-larks, that buy a copper ring- 1 
bolt from a shi^s boy, or think yourselves heroes 
when ye cut a Richmond bor^e adrift ; and wdicn 
there’s a chance like this, it’s too hot or too 
heavy for your hefting, eh, my lad 1 ’ 

Chelsea Ned, the longshoreman, had his share 
of vanity too— there are few of us exenipt from 
iir-wd a sort of flush reddened his sallow face 
as he winced,, perceptibly winced, under the out- 
spoken contempt of his savage auxiliary. ‘ We ’ll 
not be badcwaid, Cap’en, when the time comta 
to be np and doing,’ he made answer sulkily. 
‘But what my mates and I wont to be sure of, j 
Cap’en, is whether we’re certain of the swag we 
mn the risk this blessed Golde7i 

Gate goes ashom doA forking way, or anywheres 


except Drowned Point, in Bully's Reach, where 
shall we be then ? ’ 

The veins on the low forehead of the old 
pirate swelled ominously, and he struck the 
iron spike of the boat-hook that lie held, Avitli 
vicious energy, into the wet turf of the bank. 
‘What d’ye take me for?’ he aske«l, in a growl 
that a grizzly bear might have envied. ‘Be I 
: one of your Jemmy Jessamy, damly-jacket water- 
' men, that can just row a wherry ful of gii])ing 
.gabies for a Sunday’s pleasuring ? or am I Ciip’eii 
; .lack, that knows every inch of the river and 
; every wash of the tide, as a parson knov.'s ver.-e 
I and chapter ? Tliut clipper, >vhen we cut her 
from her moorings, at the hour i said, on Sunday 
jd’ye hear, goes on to Diwiied Point, and no 
, other, or may T never taste rum again !’ 

I Positive conviction is so contagious, and the 
i words of a speaker who thoroughly believes what 
he fiays carry such weight with lliein, that Chelsea 
Ned’s hesitation sccmcLi to cva])orate at once. IL 
, was in his forinm* deferential manner that he 
'made answer: ‘No otl'ence, Cap’en, no ollencc! 

I never doubted your woi’il, for one ; but some of 
. the coves are new to tlie trade, and raliier limor- 
I some about it. We’ll be reiuly at lime and 
j place, if you’ll have your own below-bridge men, 
the hcavy-liorsemeii, ready too. But if the watch 
on board thci ship should be spry enough to gnve 
an ahnn, or’~ 

‘♦So much the worser for them,’ grimly iiitcr- 
rupled the fierce old mariner in the boat. ‘ The 
watch! We’ve strength enough, I reckon, to tie 
, them neck and heels, gag them, and clap ’em 
j under luitches, Forty year ago, I’d liave set 
I them a-tiiving ; but folks have got too chicken- 
j hearted, I suppose, for tlie regular thing, nowa- 
j days,’ And the aged mahifactor seemed really 
to deplore the comparative mildness and humanity 
of the degenerate times in which lie lived. 

After this, came aii interlude of low, muttering 
talk, of which Bertram’s quick car could only 
catch, at intervals, a fragment. ‘ ]\eop your chaps 
sobcrisli'— ‘Moon’s young and night dark* — ‘Turn 
of tide ’ — ‘ Lots of boats, and the carts ready at a 
whistle.’ 

Then the conference broke up. Bertram could 
hear the splash of the oars, as the old river jiirate 
puslicd out his leaky skilf from the hiding-place ; 
I and could hear, too, the heavy, shambling tread 
o’* <^he tall longshoreman ns he w'alked slouchingly 
away, neither of this pjecious pair of confederates 
suspecting the presence of a listener at their 
colloquy. AVhen the sounds had ceased, Bertram 
raised his liead, and surveyed the field. The 
field was empty ; a black dot on the river repre- 
sented the departing boat. 

‘The Golden Gate/ he said slowly. ‘Our ship! 
]\Ir Mervyii’s ship! The robbery planned for 
Sunday night too, when all hands are away.’ 

CHAPTEIl ' XXVII. — counteuplot. 

The feelings of Bertram Oakley, as he hearkened, 
an unsuspected listener, to the talk of the two 
river robbers, were of no very agreeable descrip- 
tion. He had not been long at Blackwall, active 
j in the discharge of his duties, before he learned 
that the river Thames, like most other things 
natural and ariifiicial, has its evil influence as wril 
as its good one. It is an artery of trade, without 
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which Tiondon would not he Loudon, nor England graph ollice at the railway station would probably 
England; but it is a fostering place as well of the be shut up; and even if a clerk could be sura- 
petty veniiin who prey on trade. The mischief moned, a message to Mr Mervyif would produce 
which these aquatic tliieves do is, after all, very little eftcct. Long before aid could come from 
small, when reckoned in tabular columns of figures. London, the work of plunder — of murfler, possibly, 
They are minor jiurloiiicrs, petty-larceny knaves, for the satelliles of Captain Jack were not lijvoly 
The fierce river pirates of the earlier years of this to be scrupulous in suppressing the resistance of 
century, the men who robbed and scuttled West the faithful few in charge of the clipper — wouy 
Indiamen at anchor, arc as dead as Turpin and be completed. As useless would it be to hire a 
Sheppard. Jhit the mudlark and the light-horse- wherry, and warn Treuelfcard and his companions 
man survive, pilleriiig, purloining, receiving stolon of their danger. The sheep-dogs were all too 
goods ; though it is rare that the heavy-horse- weak to heat off the swarming wolves from the 
man, who pillages ships adrift, appears upon the fold. 

scene. Bertram had a long walk before him. It led 

'riiis was an exceptional case. The (lohUn Gale, him past the new, tall ship, the stately Golden 
a magnificent clipper-ship, full -rigged, launched Gale, lying at anchor, unsuspiciondy, in the deep- 
froiii the Yard of Alervyn k Co., was lying | water channel, her paint bright and glistening, 
some way down the river, waiting, in her maiden ' the brailed-up canvas lying in snowy festoons ! 
freshness, for her trial trip to the Antipodes. A ’ along her yards, ami her lofty masts overtopping 
noble ship she was, one of those, giants of the sea ' those of coal-brig ami J^utcli trader, as the sky- , 
whose towering imihts and iiiiinensc spread of , i»icrcing spire of some cathedral lords it over the 
canvas first enabled them to take full advantage ■ belfries of ordinary churches. Bertram heard the 
of the steady trade-winds, and with lavish spleii- ! tinkle of her bells as they struck the hour, and 
dour of accommodation for passimger irallic. | heard the dog bark on board of her, responsive to 
Steam, as always, can heat sails ; but at that | the harking of other dogs on board of otlier vessels 
time economic reasons made iht* huge sailing-ships j at anchor within hearing. It was late enough now 
the host carries for men an<l goods between the \ for her lights to burn, and bright and* clear they 
Old World and th«^ Infant World acrorss the globe, j shone at stern ami how. There was a dull revl 
ami the Golilrn (Jale was the. ])attcrii ami model of | glow from the galley-tire where Juba reigned 
a host of others, bespoken liy a Company, ami j among his kettles ami suiiccpans ; but no human 
orderi'd, under strict contract as to time, from form was visible. The handful of poor, faithful 
^[ervyii & Co. lelhiws on board the fine new Australian clipper 

And tliore lay the Golden Gate at mooring.s, new- obviously apprehended no danger but that of a 
fitted, full of gilding and colour and silk hang- •[lossible cJllision with some Irish steamer or 
iiigs, and gleaming copper ami bra^s, her stores on ontward-bonml Imliaman, 

board, and most of tier valuable assorted cargo Bertram, on reaching Blackwall, went straight 
shipped ; but with no crew on lioard. She had to the police station. Here a disappointment 
not yet, in fact, been formally ami legally ‘given awaited him. The superinlendcnt was away, and * 
over* to her new piircliasers, and had no com- the commanding olli cor for the nonce was a spruce 
inaudcr, no forcca.'^tle-mcIl or petty ollicers on young sergeant, whose glos.-sy whiskers seemed to 
hoard. There Avas Avhut, in Tliaim's parlance, have been developed to the detriment of his 
was called ‘a Avatch,' left on hoaril by Messrs ; brains. Jle ileclincd to lend any credence to 
l^Icrvyii. It consisted of an invalided maii-of- ' Bertram’s story. 

AA’ar’s man, and his son of fourteen ; a black ship’s j ‘ We, of the Force,’ saiil the sergeant, tightening 
cook, honest ami meriy a.s a negro can bo ; a | bis belt and pulling up hU stilt black stock as lio 
sailor-boy of twelve ; and a storekeeper. Bertram : sur\'eye»l Bertram Avith supercilious disbelief, 
shuddered to think of poor Juba the black, and | ‘can’t alford to waste our time over all the fancies- 
lamc Trenchard and liis boy, and the otlier child, ' of the Public. Of course, Avheii Ave ’re Avaiited, 
and ^Ir Swainc the quiet storekeeper, confronted here aa’c are. Duty ’s duty. When an iuformatiou 
by Captain Jack and liis gang. There Avas a dog, is properly signed, ami sworn to, of a felony 
to be sure; but Avluit crnild the dog do ? committed, then the police can act. But Avith 

That the robbery Avas for that night, Bertram moonshine, and mare’s-nests, and cock-and-bull 
could not doubt, lie knew, almost as well as the stories, the b‘ss the Force concerns itself the 
aged miscreant avIio had ]daniicd the scheme, that j better. The Public should not cry out before 
in about an hour aud a half the ebh-tlde Avoiild it’s hurt.’ 

be running* strongly down to seaward. That, if And indeed the young sergeant, who had but 
it was dark enough, and if the set of the tide a single disposable constable under his orders, 
exactly served, would probably be the lime selected appeared to consider that against that impei-soua- 
for the attack. It was Sumlay. Mr Mervyn and tion the Public, for the luomeut represented by 
his nephew Avere absent. The Yard Avas closed. Bertram Oakley, he had a genuine grudge and 
The workmen Averc aAvay. It avus an evening of substantial cause for coniphiint. ‘Besides,* ho 
rest, of prayer for the lew ; of noisy, coarse enjoy- added, presently, ‘ if it ’s on the river, the Thames 
ment for some. The tliieves had chosen their Police should see to it.’ 

time AVell. • To the Avatersido station of these aquatic 

Bertram, os he Avalkcd sloAvly back towards guardians of order, accordingly, Bertram repaired. 

• BlackAvall, regulating his pace so as to avoid There he obtained a more respectful ami a more 
attracting the notice of the longshoreman, whose patient hearing from the Acting Inspector left in 

• gaunt figure was still visible in the gloaming', felt cliaige ; but there, too, he Avas doomed to disap- 
himself sorely perplexed. The Yard aa'os closed, pointment. 

and contained no one, excepting Old Joe the gate- ‘It’s a queer story, and an unlikely thing to 
keeper, and the night-watchman. The very tele- happen,’ said the ollicer poudcriugly. ‘But I’d 
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not take on mypclf to sny tlio conspiracy way not 
1)6 a real one. That ohl Captain Jack, Mr Oakley, 
is only too w611 known, below bridge, as a 
desperado of the worst sort. He was as near 

being hanged once, I^*c heard, as Well, 

well ! The worst of it is, you see, that the galley 
is not here. If slie gels back from Deptford in 
time to be of use, T will lay the case before the 
Superintciulcnl, and I have no doubt of his 
immediately taking steps to protect life and 
properly.’ 

Th(?sc interviews, while affording but cold 
comfort, hail of necessity consumed mucli time. 
The tide liad turned, and was running, strongly 
and swiftly, out towards the Nore and the sea, 
aided by the freshening south-west wind. The 
vessels at anchor, save only such as were moored, 
stem and stern, swung round at their aiiLhorage, 
and the lap of the muddy wavelets, and the gurgle 
and splash of the river, grew louder as the ebb 
set fairly ixL Still, what was Bertram to do? 
Already, perhaps, the old ])irate nnd his ruflian 
gang had ^[uitted the lairs where, like night-hawks 
whetting their beaks for i>rey, they luid been 
lurking, to rush upon the rich prize. No hope 
could be entertained of any effectual assistance 
from neighbouring craft. Tlie few coasters or 
foreign vessels within hail, wcak-handed, and 
with their commanders probably ashore, would 
pay little heed to the sounds of scuilling or outcry 
on board the new clipi^or. 

Ha ! That was an idea at last, that promiscid 
help ! Bertram had strayed on until ho found 
himself standing in front of the wooden porcli oP 
a large public-house, of decent repute, yclept the 
Shijnm/jhts* Arms, whence throngli the red- 
curtained windows came the sounds of many 
voices, mingling with the jingle of glasses. This, 
as he knew, was the tavern especially patronised 
by the brawny artisans in the emi)loy of JMervyn 
Sc Co. He knew the nicii, and the men knew 
him. He resolved to make an appeal to them, 
pressed, as he was, for time. Bertram, liia mind 
once made up, was not one to hesitate os to the 
execution of his project. A moment, and he was 
in the middle of the great room, with its sanded 
floor, and little ^cen-painted tables, around which 
sat, drinking and smoking, singing and conversing, 
a miscellaneous company, in various stages of 
intoxication. All, or nearly all, desisted from 
their occupation to peer inquisitively through 
the clouds of tobacco smoke at the intruder on 
their rivei'sidc haunt. 

‘ Mervyn’s men, I want yon, want your lielp, 
lads, to save your kind master's property from 
robbers’ hands*, and to save the lives and limbs 
of those left in charge of it!’ cried Bertram, 
springing upon a window-sill that the audience 
xnifflit get abetter view of him. 

Then there was a clamour of voices. ^What’s 
up ?* *ls the yard on fire V 'Quiet, mates, and let 
m Bertiuiu speak ! ’ 

* This is what’s up,’ answered Bertram quickly. 
*A set of blackguards arc gone to cut adrift the 
GoWm 0<xUf to rob' her of her fittings and cargo 
when she grounds in Bully’s Beach, with the 
ebb that mnnpg strongly. The watch on board 
will be ovemwered^ and perhaps flung into the 
Thames, unless wre take boat and go quickly to 
their assistanesii promise every man who' joins, 
in Mr Meryyn’s'ite^ he shall be rewarded. 


But, lads, I know- your honest hearts too well to 
think it needs that to make you bear a hand, like 
Britons, in this pinch ! ’ 

It is generally safe, as more experienced speakers 
than Bertram have approved, to appeal to the 
nobler sentiments of a crowil, wdieii you use a 
language that the popular mind can comprehend. 
When men are gathered together in any numbers, 
they seem, somehow, to be ashamed of being 
selfish. 

'I'll go, for one,' shouted a big shipwright in 
his shirt-sleeves, flinging his pipe to the floor as 
he jumped to his feet. 'lt'.s a shame, I say, to 
let a linger he laid on whatever belongs to Mr 
Mcrvvn — ami the Golden Gate, too ! ’ 

' I ’ll bear a hand ! ’ * We all w'ill 1 ’ ‘ Hurrah 
for young Oakley ! * 'Come along, my hearties ! ’ 
shouted a score of wdlling voices. There were 
some disseiiticnt grumblings, however, and there 
were those who affected to disbelieve the tale. 
But Bertram persisted, and, bis personal popularity 
assisting, he carried the majority along with liim. 
Out of nine-aud-twenty volunteers ho was, how”- 
evor, obliged, as delicately as lie could, to decline 
the services of those who were too drunk and 
noisy to be fit for the expedition. There remained 
a compact body of nearly twenty strong fellows, 
wlio embarked willingly on board of boats that 
lay moored at the foot of the stone st^airs, and the 
use of w'hicli the watermen to wdiom tliey belonged 
u'erc ready to grant in hopes of future recompense. 
AViscly, Bertram bad forliornc to mention, before 
that mixed assemblage, the names of Captain Jack 
or of Chelsea Ned. 

‘ Pull away, lads, and with a \vill I ’ cried 
Bertram, ns the boats pushed off. 


SOME 8TOBIi:S ABOUT DOGS. 

FnoM a number of coimnunicatious addressed to us 
from time to lime on the intelligence, cleverness, 
and sagacity of our bumble four-footed friend 
tlic Dog, wo make a pclectiou of anecdotes bearing 
upon these and other trails in his character, lli 
all the cases given, the stories are within the 
personal knowledge of the narrator, and may 
therefore be taken as strictly authentic. The first 
is from a minister of the Church of Scotland, who 
writes as follows : 

Do"s are always credited with kindliness, 
sa;_acity, and faithfulness, but not often with 
humour. ]\Iy experience, however, has led me 
to conclude that, as a rule, they have an intense 
sense of the ludicrous. It varies, of course, with 
different breeds, a large dog inclining to fun, 
while an English terrier is generally a cynic ; but 
every dog, except ladies’ lapdogs and obviously 
stupid animals, has some sense of humour in his 
character. Some years ago> I hod a fine retriever 
who had the most unmistakable enjoyment of 
full. This was indeed a kind of failing in poor 
Humphry (he is now dead), and led him into 
excesses he afterwards plainly regretted, both as 
a dog and as a minister’s dog. But though I must 
say he had a becoming sense of his position, and 
on visitation or at a session meeting, conducted 
himself With blameless propriety, he could hardly 
resist an opportunity for a practical joke. 

One minister who visited ixff manse occasion- 
ally, was a favourite victim. Tlie good man, who 
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had not a gleam of humour in his disposition, 
was morbidly afraid of all dogs, and was nuitc 
convinced that Humphry in particular was bent 
on assaulting him. It was in vain to assure him 
that Humphry w’aa the very j)aragon of good- 
nature, and to point out that w'heii we wore all 
out walking together, he never once offered to 
annoy him. My friend w'as persuaded that if 
Humphry only got him alone, he would play 
some trick upon him. In fact, he would not take 
a turn in the garden without assuring himself that 
that ‘hriile of a dog* was not prowling about; and 
1 now think he had reason. 

One day, liaving satisfied himself that Humphry 
was out of the way, ho went out to a favourite 
walk that ran along beside a high hedge, and 
began to ruminate over some theological problem, 
as he paced backwards and forwanls, free from 
all anxict 3 \ Then, to my amusement, as I freely 
confess, 1 saw Humphry’s black hut most intelli- 
gent countenance, peeping out from an opening 
in a hedge at the upper end of tlic garden, and 
watching with keen delight liis unsus^jecting pre 3 \ 
He then squeezed liimself through, trotted down 
the garden in a stately manner; and just as our : 
friend was aiqn-oaching the end of the hedge, i 
Humphry presented himself, an«l gave one bark. ' 
That hark can hardly be described ; but all my j 
readers who know the sound of fun in a dog’s bark, : 
can imagine it. The look of dismay in the 
iiiinistci^s solemn face as he found himself thus ! 
suddenly at his tormentor’s mercy, was a study; 
and he began to retire backwards, as from tlnj 
presence of royalty. This jirocecding, Humphry, 
wdio was simply playing on the man’s nervousnes.^!, 
watched witli much relish ; and tlfcn, when it Inul 
landed our friend half-way up the walk, lie 
hurried along the other side of the hedge, and 
repeated the former bark -this lime behind the 
minister, whose scll-jiosscssioii now gave way, and ! 
gathering np his coat, like a child wading throngh : 
water, he made a clean holt for a neighbouring 
sunimer-house. Humphry vras quite unable to 
follow him. He lay down on the grass, and 
literally' rolled in an ecstasy’ of delight. 

■\Vhcn I arrived on the spot as a relieving 
expedition, iruiiipliry had recovered liiinsclf, anil 
was seated before his Irieiurs place of refuge, 
listening with much complacency to a string of 
conciliatory remarks: ‘Fine fellow,’ ‘Poor dog’ — 
as if he had been a lapdog— and suggestions such 
as ‘ Pussy, piis.<?y, sh— sh, cats,’ but steadily main- i 
taining his position of watchfulness. But as soon 
as I made my appearance, ho seemed at once to 
realise his undignified and inhospitable conduct, 
and hurriedly retired from the scene with an ex- 
pression of deep repenhincc in his cars and tail. 
After this unfortunate inciilcnt, I could no longer 
stand up for Ids innocence, and was obliged to 
shut him up during the minister’s visit, lest the 
very sight of the man should be too much for 
Humphry’s virtue. 

By accident, 1 learned one .day another of 
Humphry’s standing jokes ; for, as I said before, 
he was the most staid of dogs when with myself. 
One of my elders, a most kindly and useful man, 
was little, and slightly deformm ; and I noticed 
that Humphry took much interest in him. How*- 
ever, they were excellent friends ; and I never 
suspected liow much the elder suffered for this 
fnendship, till 1 saw him coming along by the 


side of the church, and pressipg himself against 
the ivall, while Humphry accon^panied him, giving 
derisive barks, and inviting the little elder out to 
the open road. 

‘Dear me, John, you are not afraid of Humphry. 
What in the \vorld are you doing ?’ 

‘I dauma leave the wa’I* said the poor man, 
who proceeded to explain that the moment* he 
did so, Humphry, if in a mischievous mood, 
would run in hetwefcn his legs and capsize 
him on hi.s hack. But he added, with a kindly 
look at Jiumphry, -who remained at a safe dis- 
tance; ‘Dinna thresh him, for he’s a fine dog; 
and it’s jist his natur’ — lie’s that fond o* a joke.* 
A rather rough one, however; and I induced 
Iluinphry to abstain from it in future. But as 
often as he saw the good little man shufHing 
along the road, a gleam of suppressed fun came 
into his expressive face. 

On another occasion, I heard a great noise, 
made up of women scolding and dogs barking, in 
our village, washing-green ; and looking out of my 
gate, I saw that in the centre of th» green was 
spread a large wasliing, and on the central shirt 
sat my little English terrier. What had made 
liim take, np that position, I cannot tell, except 
pure mischief; 'but there he was sitting, and 
receiving the angry threats of the woman in 
charge, with an ill-natured growl and a gleam of 
his teeth. Up above on a knoll, I saw that 
Humphry lay stretched, viewing the whole affair 
Avith dec]) interest, and joining in the conversa- 
tion at .intervals with a most comical ‘bouf.’ 
The moment I showed myself, both dogs recol- 
lected some business they had the way, and 
<lisappoaiv(l, while T made an apology to the 
good housewife. ‘But why did you not drivp 
tfackie ofl‘ your shirts I ’ 

‘ Drive, him all* ! Jiittle ye ken him. He ’s jist a 
wee Saltan, and haiuls oor green in bondage. But 
1 wonder sic a sonsy beast as Humphry wud 
cooiilenancc sic tricks; only a’body kens he’ll 
dac ony tiling that’s droll.’ 

Ves ; that wa.? his failing. The kindest of dogs, 
the pet of all our children, the protector of all 
little dogs, and the most affectionate of com- 
panions, ho wa.s apt to forget himself on such 
occasions. His penitence afterwards was, I believe, 
really genuine, for he was a dog of fine feelings ; 
but it was too short-lived, ainl nearly every week 
was signalised by some new^ escapade. Yet he was 
perhaps the most popular character in our district, 
was welcome in every liouse, and when he died — 
poisoned, as we supposed — Humphry w’as uni- 
versally regretted. ‘So Humphry’s dead,* said 
one whom he often teased. ‘Wool, he’ll be sair 
missed, for he was a droll dog.’ 

My mother used to tell a good stoir of a 
Ncwd'onndland. My grandfather was wnd of 
driving high-spirited horses, and on one occasion 
my aunt refused to go into the conveyance, and 
determined to walk ; iny mother, however, ven- 
tured, Their Newfoundland dog w'as with tliem, 
highly delighted, like most of his kind, to follow 
the gig. On their way, they came on an ill-look- 
ing couple, who evidently attracted tlie dog's 
attention also ; for on reaching them, and appa- 
rently taking note, ho left otf following the gig, 
went back to my aunt, came with her post the j 
people, and then set off at full speed after the gig. | 
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Another incident my mother used to speak of, 
when she considerc<J h(irseU' saveil by a Newfound- 
land dog — whetiier the same one or not, I do not 
know. She was very fond of collecting seaweed ; 
and knowing her proneness to l»e tempted to go 
into danger, a dog was usually with her. On this i 
occasion she wished to pass a point where the sea ! 
was lashing np; hut the dog would not move. 
She tried every elfort to induce him, but tried 
in vain. Ballled completely, she had to go round 
by the street, the faithful animal now going quite 
willingly. Kvideiitly, he had comprclioiided the 
danger, and determined to do his best to make his | 
mistress avoid it. | 

My friend Kate S— , while on a visit to ns, 
told me the following story of a dog, which . 

belonged to her father some years ago. ]\ir S , | 

a clergyman, kept a great many hens, which laid \ 
very well, excepting, as it seemed, on Sundays ; i 
for when the places wherein they depo.*^itcd their ! 
eggs on the week-days were visited on Simdavs, i 
there was never an egg to h.e found in any nest. 1 

This could not he accounted for ; and Mr S , i 

at last growing tired of mis;^ing his eggs one day | 
in the week, Ipft a member of his family at home | 
one Sunday, in addition to the servant who usutdly 
remained, while the rest were at church, to watch. 
The person so left had suspicions as to the honesty 
of Qip, the pet dog of the fuinily. At all events, 
Qip was kept in ignorance of the fact that any one 
was left oil the watch ; and soon after church-time, 
the watcher saiv him stealthily going to\xards the 
fowl-yard— a very extensive one. TJie watcher 
took measures to observe his further proceedings 
more narrowly, and saw the dog take the new-laid 
eggs in Iris mouth carefully, one by one, and hide 
them in a heap of rubbish in the orchard. When 
ho had completely robbed the hcii-roost, he pro- 
ceeded to scratch a hole, to which lie IninsfciTcd 
the eggs in a more leisurely manner ; then scratched 
the mould over the hole again, and left the place. 

This discovery was made known to Mr S on 

his return from church ; and further watching 
during the week revealed the fact, that Cip went 
every day to the -hole and partook of his stolen 
goods. After sucking one or more eggs, ho 
scratched the earth over his storeroom, and A\unt 
‘ hack to busy life again ’ with quite au innuceiit 
bearing. 

Gip was especially fo^d of one of the boys of 
the S family ; and when, as soimjtimes hap- 

pened, this boy was sent to bed in disgrace, the 
dog would follow him to his room, climb over 
the side of his crib, and remain lying beside him 
all day, snarling at any one who came near. Mrs 
S— , the mother of this boy, has a little dog 
now, named Flop, who loves her so, that whoii 
she leaves home, it whines and cries, while the 
teats positively run down its little face ; and this 
distress begins when the preparations for her 
departure are being made. 

My dog Jim lived in our family quite fourteen 
years. His mother was a very well-bred and game- 
lookixiff Scotch terrier^ and his father a nearly 
white Skye ; but notwithstanding the good looks 
of botit his parents, Jim was au ugly, thin, long- 
legged creature ; a very pretty head and bright 
eyes being his Only beauties. Ho hud also a 
block nose and bladk paws, as signs of good blood. 
He attached hin^sda to a few persons with par- 


ticular affection ; but he w'as polite to all of whom 
he w’as not afraid. He w'os very intcdligent, 
though not very apt at learning what are called 
‘tricks,* but which ought more properly to he 
called ‘accomjdishincnts and had a faculty for 
putting this and that together, which certainly in 
many instances was startlingly very like clear 
reasoning. But the instances are so interwoven 
with one’s everyiliiy life, and so likely to seem 
only commonplace when ivritteii — although to us 
who noted them they were very interesting — that 

I forbear to set Lheiii down here. 

He considered cals as things to be chased ; but 
he was polite to our house-cat, although positively 
sulky when she came and sat by him on the 
heaith-rug. One day, we saw him tearing down 
the street after a cat; but when he came up to 
her, ho recognised her as our cat, turned away at 
once, and came home hastily, liis tail down, and 
with the appearance of one who is thoroughly 
adiamed of having committed a silly mistake. 

II is eyesight became defective for many years 
before- he died, and owing to this, he would 
mistake persons at a distance for members of hU 
own liuuily. 1 remember one day at Buxton 
being seated near (Javendisli Villas, and looking 
down into the public gardens. Jim was standing 
beside me, arnl preseully I saw liis tail gently 
wagging, and looked to sec who was near that he 
recognised, but for stniio little time could find no 
reason fur the wagging of the tail or the cocking 
of his cars. At last, I saw a gentleman standing 
watching tlu* ducks in the ornamental water some 
little way nlf, wliom 1 at first thought was my 
father, as tlim evidently did, and for the same 
reason, namely, a trembling of the right hand, 
which was violent enough to agitate the slick 
upon which the right hand rested. My father 
unfortunately suffered from this form of paralysi*?, 
and Jim had recognised the i>cculiar symptom in 
this stranger. AVheu tlie grntlcilian began to 
walk towards us, Jim advanced to meet him ; but 
before he reacliCMl him, he di^^l•ov^;^ed his mistake, 
and returned with tail down ainl abashed looks, 
as in the case of the liuriLcd cat. 1 remember 
Jim’s mother used to wag lier tail in the same 
gentle manner when the feet of her master’s 
children t^ultereil across the nursery floor over- 
head. 

Jim became nearly blind and very dull of hear- 
ing I ’I the winter of lvSG7, and although he always 
started out to walk with my father — then in very 
feeble liealtli he came liomo again in a few 
iiiinutcH, barking and scratching at the garden 
door uhtil some one let him inside the walls, when 
he would JiiiiTy to his particular corner in the 
I dining-room, where he was out of the way of being 
I stumbled over or disturbed. My father was not 
obliged to remain in his bed more than four or 
five days before he died; and on one of these days, 
Jim, who had never done such a thing before, went 
out at the front door, sat down in the middle 
of the path, and howled long and dismally. I 
went out, and patted and spoke to him ; but he 
did not appreciate my caresses, and relumed to 
his corner without so much as a wag of his tail. 
As I have said, he was never known to howl before, 
and he never did it again. When my father died, 
Jim curled himself up on the mat outside his door, 
and there slept all day, although it was winter, 
and there were fires, which he keenly appreciated 
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usually, in the sitting-rooms. He kept the most 
striking proof of his power of reasoning— for so 
one is lempteil to believe it was — to do honour 
to my father’s memory. The funeral— a walking 
one — was starting, Avhen Jim suddenly emerged 
from some part of the garden, looking almost 
young again, with his tail well up, and deliberately 
headed the procession, going before it through 
the little town of JJurslcy, Gloucestershire, up to 
the cemetery of St Mark’s Chapel, which was quite 
threc-Jiuarters of a mile from our house — a long 
Avay for a dog who for many months had seemed 
to think tliat to bo away from home to the extent 
of only a few yards was too much for his strength. 
1 am told tliat wlnm inside the church, he sat 
([uictly under a seat, hut not near any one he 
knew — lie liad no iillectioii for my brothers, who 
liad not lived at home for years — and headed the 
line again as the funeral party went out, and took 
a place by tlio grave, gently wagging his tail as 
tlie service was read. I, walt hing fur tlie return 
of the funeral party, saw him enter the gate before 
them ; and I was told that ho had come home first 
all the way, as he Aveiit. lie trotted fpiic^ly to his 
usual place, with his tail still we,ll up, and a 
look about him as if he was cous. ioiis of having 
(lone Iiis dut 3 \ lie never went out walking wdtii 
any of us after thi'<, and seemed to care, very little 
for anything, although he lived wilhoiit iDaiii 
mid discomfort to himself appuieiilly, until lS7o. 
Uis coiidiicl at his lauster’s funeral made (piito 
an impr(!s.sion on our cottage neighbours, one 
of wliom said to one of my brothers, who returned 
home from South America three months aftei* 
my father’s death: ‘Ay! pour old .Jim, sir, he 
Jbilowed your father to his gnivd Avitli the rest 
of them.’ 

Quo of the most intelligent dogs that I think 
ever existcil Avas a line brown retriever, of Avhat 
is called in tlie neighbourhood of (Jastlc Oranard, 

‘ Lord Forbes’s broeiL’ lie Avas of unusual b(»aiity, 
a pcrlecl specimen of bis kind ; highly trained to 
retrieve by land or water ; of sAveet disposition, a 
most allectionale companion ; mid, Avith reason, 
considered to bo invaluable. 11 is gentleness 
toAvards little children was iiivariahlc ; even an 
infant Avould be as safe in his charge as in that 
of a nurse. He particularly enjoyed romping 
and playing Avith older children, joining them in 
their games. ‘ Puss in the Corner’ Avas especially 
entered into Avilh great delight, running and 
barking vigorously at each change of position ; 
and if a dog can be said to laugh, ho certainly did 
BO. No game Avas thought complete without ‘dear 
old Bob’ as one of the players. His trivAks and 
accomplishments Averc numerous. Having passed 
his life amongst soldiers, ho had learned u great 
variety in the couise of his extensive cducaition. 
He had of course been taught to balance a biscuit 
on his nose while the orders ‘Make ready, present, 
lire ! ’ Avere pronounced, Availing witli military 
discipline till the last syllable Avas said, Avhen he 
threw up the biscuit, and cjiught rt in his mouth. 
Ho would shut a door at command, standing on 
his hiu(l-legs and forcing it to with his fore-feet ; 
shake hands with all visitors, offering first one 
paw and then the other ; and also ring the bell, 
being greatly troubled where there was no bell- 
rope to pull with his teeth. 

A valet could not have more courteously fetched 


slippers, or taken boots to be cleaned, returning 
them Avhen ready for use, A pair of goloshes, 
lioAvcver, were one day given t8 Bob, with direc- 
tions that they AA'crc to bo taken doAvn-stairs. 
Perhaps, for some peculiar reasons of his own, he 
may liaA’c tlioiigbt the intention Avas to get.rid of 
llieiii ; at anyrate, they Avere never brought back, 
and not liaA'iiig been required for some days afWr- 
Avard‘«, llujy Avcrc not at lirst missed. When asked 
for, they could uowlioro be found. Every part of 
the house and ouUiuildings Avas examined without 
effect. At length, it Avas recollected that they 
had been inlni.-led to Bob, as above described. 
1 1 is assistance being recjiiestcd, lie appeared anxious 
to explain the mA>leriou.s circumstances of the 
case, AA'agging liis tail and looking very Aviso ; but 
the goloshes still coiitiniuid lost. Bob had fre- 
(luently been noticed burying bis own discarded 
property ; ami a.s a forlorn hope, it Avas suggested 
that in this manner he might also have hidden 
the overshoes. His favourite region for secreting 
hones and such uncon-sidered trilles Avas known, 
and thither Bob, secmiing highly ariiusyd, led the 
Avay. The ground *lid not look as if it had been 
lately di^-^turbed, yet, for a last resource, it was 
decided to make an iiiA'cstigalion, Tlie earth AA'as 
carefully remoA'cd*; and at some depth below, the 
goloshes Avere laid open to view'. No gardener 
armed with spade and rake, could have concealed 
Iheni more ellectually, or done his AA’ork in a more 
skilful manner. 

Bob bad acejuired a curious trick of lying 
completely motionless on hearing the Avord of 
commaiuP ‘ Dead ! ’ ami although ho might be 
left for scver.d moineiils, never ro^e till pcrini-ssion 
AA’as given to do so. Notliing could exceed his 
dexterity at finding articles purposely hid, in 
most unlikely places. Jjctters ludgcil on boughs 
of trce.s, nearly out of liis reach ; gloA’cs, Avliips, 
sticks, left in hedges ; handkerciiicfs dropped at 
any distance — all Avere alike discoA'cred and 
restoicd. The more dill’cult a task might he, the 
greater gratili cation its mastery afforded. He 
was always greatly excited at the sight of a gun ; 
and one of his ravoiirite performances Avas a 
2 n'ctenco of being out bliootiug. A Aval king-slick 
served for this purpose ; and lie went through all 
the as.suini>tioii of anxiety during the process of 
loading, cocking, ami Jiring ‘the gun.* No sooner 
Avas the exclamation ‘Bang!’ made, than lie 
bounded forward to find ‘the bird’ Avith great 
glee, .seizing on any available object, such as a 
shoe, to represent ‘ the game.’ 

While engaged in any of his tricks, Bob always 
AA'alkcd with a conceited species of struts that can 
be best described by comparing it to the gait of a 
circms-liorsc A\bicli is supposed to be dancing or 
marching. He had not the least ohjcctiou to 
music generally, having been accustoiiied to it 
from his earliest years ; but ue\’ertlicless showed 
a strong and incurable aversion for any thing 
approac^iiug to the tone of a flute. Possibly this 
dislike may have arisen from the primitive and 
unmolodious clforts of some jiiA'eiiilo member of 
a military band. So inveterate was the prejiulice, 
that merely pretending to play on a ruler, 
whistling a tune, bore too close a resoiiiblanco to 
be calmly endured. Bob took great notice of any 
change in the cx]ircssion of his friends’ faces ; an 
endless amusement thereby Avas afforded to chil- 
dren, through leading him to watch, while they 
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iimdo a scries of grimaces, during which his eyes have “been * lure alone.* Dangerous it certainly 
were eagerly fixed on their countenances. Ho was, and many a narrow escape we had. I shudder 
cleverly affected to he extremely angry, growling now at. the tliought of the places in w'hich w’O 
and barking, though cvidt'iitly realising the joke, ventured. I have often since these far-away days 
Bob also observed tlic faintest alteration of voice, looked at some of these places, and wondered at 
and even of accent ; for if adilresaed in an Irish our foolhardiness, and I would not for any con- 
broguc, he became wildly excitc<l, doubtless hailing sideration now attempt to repeat some of our 
the sound as a pleasing reminiscence of his native escapades. But to add zest to the thing, there 
land multitudes of birds^ nests in those precipices 

Bob was equally at home on sea or land ; and — hawks, gulls, kittiwakes, guillemots, puffins, 
lie wmild leap from great heights into water, and cormorants, and many others. We made a fine 
swim and dive like a duck, to recover wdiateycr collection of eggs ; and any that wo might obtain 
might be thrown in for him. During a shooting beyond our own requirements, wo could always 
expedition, he had, as usual, much distinguished exchange with friends or dealers for others not 
liimsclf by his professional services, and none procurable in our part of the country. Moreover, 
iwcsent lind more fully appreciated good sport, many of the commonest kinds of eggs, as those of 
The last pheasant that had been shot could not be all the gulls and guillemots, were excellent eating 
found. After a prolonged delay— during which when fresh and boiled hard. One of our adven- 
lie was invisible, having received orders to find tures very nearly proved tragic. 


it — and os evening was coming on, further search We liad often tried — but had always failed — to 
was abandoned, lie was repeatedly called and obtain any ravens* eggs for our collection. Wo 


whistled for, but in vain. Collecting the other were anxious to procure specimens, and deter- 
dogs, the shooting party reluctantly started for inincrl that somehow or other we should. Now, 
home without him, their destination being many be it known to those who are not acquainted with 
miles away. About ten o’clock, a welcome sum- the character and habits of the ‘ bird of ill omen,* 
mons resounded at the hall door, where Bob that he is one of the most sagacious and cunning 
made his ai^pearance, walking in his most con- of the feathered tribe. He builds his nest high 
ceited style, holding the pheasant, perfectly up in the most inaccessible cliffs, so that it is 
uninjured, in his mouth, wdiicli ho politely pre- almost always impossible to reach it except with 
sented, showing every sign of satisfaction at the the help of a rope ; and even with such assistance, 
successful result brought about by his own per- it is no easy task. We knew of a raven’s nest 
severance. about fifty feet from the top of a very steep and 

As Bob advanced in j’cars, his morals, ^upon the bare precii)ice of four hundred feet which there 
one subject of the Game Laws, sadly deteriorated, 'was no ]ios>ibility of scaling in the usual way. 
He began by killing forbidden birds and rab- Above the nest, the cliff was partly overhanging ; 
bits, bringing them, with r. touchingly innocent and beneath and on both sides, except the spot 
demeanour, as if only well-meant contributions chosen for the nest on a solitary shelf, it was 
to the larder. Later in life, he became a regular smooth and sleep as a wall. For many years, the 
poacher, remaining out all night whenever an same pair of ravens, safe and uumolebted, had 

op])ortunity could be found ; and, not contented occupied this spot and roared their broods ; but 

with descending to such evil courses himself, lie with the pertinacious ardour of boyhood, we 
Buccecdcd in contaminating anotlicr dog— which were resolved they sliouhl no longer find that 
knew nothing of field-siiorts beyond orthodox their eyrie was impregnable, and we laid our 
rat-catching — by inducing him to join in these plans accordingly. It was necessary to have 
disreputable practices. When the erring pair recourse to a rope, that one of us might be lowered 
came home at early morning, after their nocturnal down from the brow of the cliff ; also a pulley, 
excursions, it was too obvious that they had not in the lorni which sailors call a ‘ block,* was 

merely been occupied in hunting rabbits, &c., but, required ; for one of us would of course have 

lamentable to relate, had also eaten them ! The been unable to haul up the other with the single 
guilty, yet mischievous expression of the principal rope only ; but the doubling of the rope by means 
offender on these occasions, can be better iinagiited of the block would diminish the weight and pres- 
than described. Such rcpreliensible tendencies sure by one half, and bring the task well within 
involved a necessary curtailment of liberty, our Btrenglh. Accordingly, we obtained a coil of 
With this single exception, our old friend con- about forty fatlioms of rope, such as is commonly 
tinned to the close of a long and memorable used for the sheet of the sail of a small boat; also 
career, a highly leiined and most original a small block and a strong oak stake. 


character, a veritable gentleman amongst dogs. 
A CLIFF ADVENTURE. 


Tlie brow of the cliff' was a smooth grassy sward, 
the turf being hard and, to all appearance, tough. 
We secured one end of the rope to the stake, 
which we drove firmly in the ground right above 


Ik the far north, long ago, when I was a boy, the raven’s nost. My brother was to make the 
my brother and I used to ho expert cragsmen descent ; 1 was to stand by the rope and manage 
—if I may use the term. Few things gave us tJie lowering and hauling up. A small piece of 
more pleasure than to scale all the steep pro- wood to sit on having been attached to a loop of 
cipices, of which there was no lack in our rope and secured to the lower end of the block, 
ncigh^urhood. These precipices ranged from all was ready for action, and the descent corn- 
one hundred to four hundred feet in height, menccd. Slowly I paid out rope. 1 could not 
We were never troubled with giddiness, and see over the cliff, but was quite within easy ear- 
boy-like in Bueh a pastime did not know what shot, and every second or two the shout came up : 
feat meant. I daretaj'if there had^ been nothing * Lower away, lower away ; * at last it was : * Hold 
whatever to pKIOiOr^ the * danger's self* would hard; ’and in a little: ‘All right. Haul np now.’ 
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I knew that the prize was won, and began to 
pull away lustily and cheerily ; but when I had 
recovered not more than three or four yards, to 
my horror and dismay, I noticed the treacherous 
soil yielding to the strain, and the stake being 
drawn. I had barely time to seize the stake-end I 
of the rope. Another moment, and the stake 
would have been wrenchcil out of the earth and 

dragged right over, and Well, I daresay 

1 should have hehl on ; I am sure I should ; but 
that would have been of no avail. My poor 
brother must liave fallen down, down till the block 
caught the stake with a jerk, which would have 
fetched me over too, if I had kept my hold ; 
and down those terrible hundreds of feet, we 
should both have been dashed to inevitable 
destruction. As it was, the situation was dreadful 
enough for us both. Fur some time at least, 1 
could hold on, but that was all. It was beyond 
my strength now to haul in one yard of rojie. 

‘ Haul away, can’t you ! * shoaled my brother, 
little thinking what a frightful thing had hap- 
pened. 

I paused a moment before answering. I was 
afraid, when he knew the truth, that he might 
faint or lose his presence of miml at the a]ipalling 
position in wJiich he was placed. I did him 
injustice. A braver, cooler spirit never beat in 
breast of man or boy. ‘Don’t be alarmed,* 1 
cried; ‘tlio stake is loosening a little.’ That is 
how I put it, to lesson the shock to his nerves. 

‘ Keep still a moment,’ I added, ‘ till J 6(*c what 
can be done.’ Ihit in truth T could not think 
what was to be done. 1 could do no more than 
keep my place and my hold. 

‘lias the stake entirely slipt its hold?’ he 
cried. 

*1 fear .'jo — yes,^ I replied, ‘But don’t be 
afraid ; i can easily hold you as you are till wc 
think what can be done.’ 

lie knew the worst then ; we both knew too 
well the peril of the .situation. Had he been 
only a few feet from the brow of the precipice, he 
might have got up by the rope hand over hand, 
for ho was liglifc, wiry, and active, and his muscles 
strengthened and toughened by constant exercise, 
gymnastics, rowing, cricket, and the like. But 
nearly fifty feet ! It was out of the question —it 
was impossible ; ami we botli knew it. IMorcover, 
W'e had no hope of help coining. There was not 
the slightest chance of any one passing that way ; 
for the clilf was far away from human habitation, 
an isolated lieudlund at the extremity of a pcii- 
insuhi, where a few more tlian hull-wild sheep 
grazed ; a place, tliercforc, which no one had 
occasion to visit except the owner of the said 
sheep, two or three times in a year. Of all this, 
we were perfectly aware. 

‘What’s to he done?’ at lost I cried. ‘But at 
anyrate don’t get shaky.’ 

Finn and clear came up the reply; ‘Shaky! 
old fellow. No ! that 1 shan’t, and I know you 
won’t either. I know you won’t let go. We shall 
do yet> never fear. I am thinking.of a plan.’ And 
then, after a moment’s pause : ‘ 1 have it. If you 
hold hard by the stake-end of the rope, and slip 
the other over, I’ll slide down till 1 reach some 
footing. Wait till 1 shout that I ’m all ready, and 
then kick the rope out as far as you can, that it 
may not come down on my head. You under- 
stand?’ 

ift- 


‘All right,’ I shouted back, instantly compre- 
hending, and immensely admiring the ready wit 
of the device. ‘Be careful in moyng. Don’t jerk. 
Give the rope a twist round your legs, and slip 
down slowdy.’ It was not without danger that 
this could be done, and everything depended upon 
steadiness and nerve, llaste or flurry would in 
all probability have been fatal. He had to dis- 
engage bimsclf from the loop in which he was 
sitting, pull himself up a few feet, and get firm 
hold of the rope with Ifhnds and feet above the 
block ; and to accomplish this, hanging as he was 
ill mid-air, ivas no easy matter, as the reader will 
readily understand, in a few 6CCond.s, I knew 
by the strain on the stake-end of the rope, that he 
was transferring his weight to it alone. 

‘How then,’ he cried; ‘pitch aw’ay ; I’m ready.’ 

There ivas no tension now on the longer end of 
the rope. With both hands, therefore, I grasped 
firmly the stake, and kicked the coil as far as I ivas 
.able. ‘ All right 1 ’ my brother shouted. ‘ Hold 
hard now, and 1 ’ll slide down slowly.’ 

AVe knew the rope ivas not long enough to reach 
all the way down to the rocks and boulders, w'bere 
llic sea was grumbling; but ive bad good hope 
that a hundred feet or so down he would find foot- 
ing. Ill little more than a minute^ I felt the 
tension suddenly *cease, and grew deadly faint 
frotn the terrible fear that he had lost his hold. 
The next instant, to my inexpressible joy, I heard 
his far-off shout: ‘llight now, old fellow. I’ve 
got good footing, and will be up directly ; it’s all 
plain sailing now.’ 

^ I ran aigng the brow of the cliff, to a point from 
which I could sec him. I seemed scarcely able to 
realise that he was safe till J actually did see him. 
Ho was nearly half-way down ; and we waved 
mutual congraliilallons to one another. After a 
few minutes’ rest, he passed along laterally for 
some distance, and then ascended by an easy part 
of the precij)ice which we had often before tra- 
versed. At last ho set foot on the green turf, 
where I was anxiously waiting Jiim. Each hioked 
at the other’s ilushed and streaming face, and I am 
bound to acknowledge, that though we tried very 
hard, we ignoininiously failed to repress a little 
blubber. 


THE COST OF A GENERAL ELECTION. 

In the delusive expectation of curbing the extra- 
vagant propensities of cnci^ctic electioneering 
agents, and limiting the profuseness of their 
uninquiring clients. Parliament has, in its wisdom, 
(iuacted that every candidate for a seat in the 
House of Commons shall furnisli a detailed 
account of the money expended on his behalf; 
the latest result of which enactment is the 
publication of a Return of tlio charges made by 
Returning Officers, and of the total expenses 
incurred by each candidate at last year’s General 
Election. 

Before proceeding to analyse this curious 
Parliamentary Paper, we must premise that it is 
hy no means' so complete as it might and should 
be, owing to many of our legislators and would-be 
legislators, for reasons best Icnown to themselves, 
declining to fulfil the requirements of the law. 
The senior members for Liverpool, the members 
for East Staffordshire, and the candidates for the 
representation of Radnorshire, omitted to furnish 
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the officials with any account of tlieir disburse- 
ments; the like reticence having being shown 
by no less than s^sventy-six out of a hundred and 
seventy-one Irisli can di dates. For some Jew cases 
of similar default, llierc is reasonable excuse. 
The returns for the two divisions of Shropshire 
and the borough of Shrewsbury are wanting in 
conscrjuence of the papers relating to them having 
been destroyed in the fire at the Shrewsbury 
Town Hall ; while the Sheri ff of Derbyshire 
declares himself unable io render detailed parti- 
culars of tlie (ilection charges in the three divisions 
of that county, owing to his Officer having w’il- 
fiilly destroyed the books and papers from which 
alone the information could be obtained. 

Imjiericct as the Return confcssetlly is, not a 
little interesting and curious information may be 
gathered from its half-huiidrcd pages of figures. 
First in order come the unavoidable or official 
exi)ensefl, representing the cost of polling-booths, 
dies, ballot-boxes, ballot-papers, advertising pla- 
cards, stationery, clerks, sundries, anil fees to 
Returning Officers ; the amount (in contested 
elections) Tanging from twenly-six pounds in the 
Yorksliirc borough of Riclimond, to eighteen him- 
dred and sixty-one pounds charged in the city of 
Manchester.^ , 

The compiler of the Return has thought it w’orth 
noting that the Returning Olficer at Waterford 
received only thirty pounds from each of the suc- 
cessful candidates, and twenty- five pounds from 
the unsuccessful ones ; out of which sum, after 
paying all expenses, he had but ten pounds 
eighteen shillings leJ’t to pay himself ior his 
trouble. This dissatisHed gentleman had certainly 
good reason to envy liis brother-olficials of King’s 
County and Stoke-upon-Trent, seeing that their 
labours were rewarded by the receipt of two 
hundred and sixty-five pounds in the one case, 
and of two hundred and ten pounds in the other. 
At Grantham, the presiding Officer was contented 
with the modest fee of four guineas ; and some 
still less exacting gentlemen were satisfied with 
obtaining a fourth of that sum from the successful 
candidate only. At tlie University of Oxford, 
no official charges whatever are made, whether 
the seats be contested or not ; and the same rule 
obtains at the University of Jjoiidon, all expenses 
being charged to the parliamentary vote for the 
University. In Scotland, the Returning Officers 
receive nothing for themselves, not even being 
repaid their outlay for travelling and other per- 
Bonal expenses ; an arrangement seemingly to the 
mind of the Ofllcer concerned with the election for 
Tipperary, who claimed and took nothing for his 
valuable services. 

Were the official charges the only ones to be 
met, men owning but moderately filled purses 
might have a chance of w’inning their way into 
paniament, which is scarcely possible as things 
really are. In the lesser constituencies, money 
melts in a mysterious way; and to light the 
political battle in a large constituency runs into 
thousands of . pounds; even where economy is the 
order of the day. Take Birmingham as an 
example. Here tne_ old members eschewed the 
employment of paid canvassers, and had the 
benefit of a perfect party organisation ; and yet 
Messrs Bright^ Muntz, and Chamberlain had 
severally to expend, more than two thousand 
pounds: wMch p|kd|Ui8 that each of these gentle- 


men pays something like four hundred a year 
for the honour, while it lasts, of representing the 
great hardware town, their only consolation being 
that their discomfited assailants were the poorer 
by seven thousand pounds. 

Ill forty-two English and Welsh borough-^, the 
legally legitimate disbursements of the candidates 
exceeded five thousand pounds. More than twice 
that amount was spent in contesting York ; in 
Southwark, tlie expenditure reached lj.ir),r)7() ; 
in Lambeth, it came to L.1 8,272 ; and Manchester 
was only won and lost at a cost to the contending 
parties of Jj.2(\540. Six candidates for the 
sulfragcs of the 24,042 electors of the City of 
IjoihIou expended ]j. 13,507 ; nearly ten thousand 
pounds more than it cost to elicit the opinion 
of the 28,524 voters of Edinburgh, the exact 
expenditure there being L.3C02 ; while Dublin, 
w'ith 13,50.0 electors, extracted L.5711 from the 
pockets of its political w’oocrs. Glasgow proved 
the costliest of the Scottish burghs, the elec- 
tion charges coming to ij.14,584 ; Kilmarnock 
followed at a respectful distance with L.(>072 ; 
Dundee ami Ayr being the only other burghs in 
which the expenditure exceeded Jive thousand 
pounds. Belfast election cost L. 1 1, 174; that of 
Down County, L. 12, 170; and that of Antrim 
County, L.MjllC. Argyllshire is the one Scotch 
county credited or discredited W'ith costing aspirants 
for its representation above ten thousand pounds ; 
thereby emulating the example of no fewer than 
thirty- three English and Welsh county constitu- 
encies. 

,, In five of these thirty-three constituencies the 
expemliUiro amounted to more than twenty 
thousand pounds. In South Kssex, L.20,or)7 was 
spent; in Montgoinoryshiro, L.20,09l ; in South 
Durham, L. 22,088 ; iu North Durham, L. 23,023 ; 
and iu South-east J-iancashirc, L.25,782. This 
being the largest sum set down in the record, it 
is w’cll, perhaps; to note how Ijic money went. 
Here are the items: Returning Officer’s charges, 
L.1254, 10s. 4d. ; agents, clerks, messengers, ami 
canvassers, L.4502, 4s. Cd. ; hire of conveyances, 
L.6148, Gs. ; printing and adv(‘-rlising, L.95(iG, 1 Is. 
lOd. ; all other expenses, L. 1220. Total, L.25,782, 
Is. 8d. 

The Lancastrian bill of costs is no guide to the 
apportionincnt of expenditure in other places. 
Dilferent agents, cliliereiit notions. One will put 
lii^ trust in volunteers; while another acts on the 
1 unci pie that if you want work done, you must 
pay for I he doing. Mr Jones believes in the- 
etficacy of oratory, and is all for public meetings, 
]»roperly packed, of course. Mr Brown worries 
llic electors with communications by post. Mr 
Robinson thinks it necessary to cover every avail- 
able inch of wall witli glaring posters, strong in 
the faith that the battle is to be won by out-billing 
the enemy ; an expensive method this, especially 
if the enemy’s agent is of the same opinion, when 
it proves more profitable to the printers than to* 
the gentlemen who have to pay the piper. 

In county contests^ ‘hire of conveyances’ is neces- 
sarily a formidable item, since many voters have 
to be brought from far-distant homes ; and it is 
nothing uncommon for two thousand pounds to be 
spent in tliat way. Some parliamentary aspirants 
would have held themselves fortunate in cscajiing 
so cosily. In North Lancashire, it coat L.61.35 to 
convey the electors to the poll ; the candidates for 
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South J)urliam expending L.r>r>3C; and those for 
the northern division of that county, L.7330 for the 
panic iiurpose. It was wor.se still in Monl<;oinery- 
shire, a county rci^isterin" but 5291 voter.*!, for tlicre 
the expenditure upon conveyances reached L.7819, 
the beaten candidate expendint; L.r)S28, 43. lOd., 
or at llic rate of Ij.2, 17s. for every supporter tliat 
found his way to the polliie^-booth. After this, 
tlie sums spent upon ciiiTiai,'cs and cabs in the 
borough cd(!ction.s seem moderate enough; but 
it h bard to undei>taiid why it bliould take L.3GG3, 
Ids. 2),d. to pay for conveyances at East lletford 
'ivitli an electoral roll of 8278, wluui the G3,308 
voters of Jjirininghani could bo sullic.iently pro- 
vided for by till! e.xpenditure of ^.1480. 

JSir (jleorgc Elliot is credited with having paid 
most dearly for liis scat, liis disbursernciits amount- 
ing to Ti.l2,72G, I'K fill.; while ;Mr Whitworth is 
to be coiigralnlated iiiioii winning Drogheda 
without opj)0.3ition, bo it understood— at the cost 
of lialf a sovereign. Very dinerent w’as the fate [ 
of Mr Wvnn, who expended L.13,4 .j 3 in vainly ' 
W'ooing IVi'oiitgomc.ry. shire ; every vote he jmlled | 
costing' him Jj.G, EK :Ud. »Sir W. A. Fr.inklin’s 1 
ten friends at Thirsk cost him just L.13, IDs. Gd. j 
apiece; Mr .Jones’s five suiiiiorlers at Droitwich i 
represented the result of an expenditure in the j 
salt town of Ta73, O.s. 2d. ; hy spending L.52J, ! 
12s. 2d., Mr Malgarini obtained sixteen votes at j 
Chester, at the rather exorbitant rale of L.32, 1 5s. 
pel vole ; an achievement cajijied by Mr Davis, | 
w'hose nine Dundalk votc.i cost him ij.37, 12s. 2d. 
each. 

Here is Iho* average cost per vole polled* b}* 
some of the more notable members of the Icgi.da- 
Inre: .Mr (Gladstone, l.s. 4d. at Lcedl~L.l, J4s. l|d. 
at Midlothian ; Lord rjarlington (N.E. liUnca- 
shire), 13s. lOd. ; Sir William Harcourt (Oxford), 
liK fid. ; Mr Bright (Birmingham), Is. lOd. ; IVfr 
Chamberlain, 2s. Id. ; -Mr Forster (Bradford), 
33. l)d. ; Mr Faw^cett (TIackney), lOd. ; Colonel 
Stanley (N. Lancasliire), 14.^. .3d. ; Sir 11. A. Cross 
(S.W. Lancashire), 9.^. fid.; Lord (h‘orge Hamil- 
ton (Middlesex), S.s. lid. ; Mr Oosclicii (llipon), 
L.], 9.S. .5d. ; Lord llaiidolph Churchill (Wood- 
stock), L.2, 43. 2d. ; Lord Elcho (Haddingtonshire), 
L.4, 1.3s. 9id. ; the last being the highest rate, with 
one exception, paid by any successful candidate 
at the late election. The exception is ^Ir Cameron, 
W'hose average cost per vote polled at the election 
for Inverness w’es L.1, IGs. 4d. Curiously enough, 
W'e must go to a Scotch constituency for the mini- 
mum too ; for Mr Anderson came off victorious i 
at Glasgow at an expense per vote of fivcpeucc- 
hallpenny ; liis collofigucs paying respectively 
Is. 1-Jd. and Is. 24 d. ; while one defeated candidate's 
votes cost him 8s. 94d. each, and the gentleman 
who wiis at the bottom of the poll paid 11s. O^d. 
apiece for his 11,071 votes. 

At the General Election of 1880, fifty-nine out 
of ciglity-thrce English counties or divisions of 
counties were contested at a cost altogether of 
ficven hundred and cighty-one thousand pounds ; 
one hundred and seventy-foifi* borou^i elec- 
tions entailed an expenditure of six hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand pounds; the Welsh 
counties and boroimhs extracted a hundred and 
one thousand pounds out of the pockets of poli- 
ticians ; the Scotch elections did the same to the 
extent of one hundred and ninety-eight thousand ; 
while one hundred and four thousand pounds 


W'crc distributed among the Irish constituencies — 
making a total of one milli«)n eight hundred and 
eleven thousanci ]J 0 iinds. 3‘o tlfis something con- 
siderable must be adiled for the mU‘^ing returns, 
and we sliall be within the mark in setting dowm 
the costs of a General Election— the perfectly 
legal co.sts only— at the enormous sum of tw’o 
million pounds sterling. What the actual co^tjs, 
one may guess, but no one will ever know. 

SELLS. 

IN TW’O r.VRTS.— PART II. 

TalIvINO of legerdemain, reminds me of a little 
incident I witnessed in a country town last 
winter. A conjurer who was gi\ing an entcrlain- 
ment for n charitable purpose, was much hampered 
and aiuioyed during the course of hU performance 
hy a gcntleiiiau in llic stalD, who conlinually 
raised frivolous objections, or sought to impose 
vexatious conditions, and who constantly favoured 
his neighbours witli audible cx])lanatious of what 
was going forward, such as: ‘Up his sleeve!* ‘I 
saw that!* and remarks of a similar nature— one 
of those extraordinary individuals who actually 
pay their money for admission to an entertain- 
ment of this sort Ibr the sole purpose, ‘as it seems, 
of stopping it, if possibbi ! Any fool can pre- 
vent a trick being done ; but that is not quite tlic 
same thing as finding it oiil ; and the nature of 
the objoctiuns raised by such gentry is generally 
found to be, somelbing similar to clialleiiging a 
pianist, who has just executed a brilliant i'anlasia, 
to rej)eat *l]ic same standing on his head, or with 
the cover of the piano shut. The prestidigitator 
causes a sixpence to vanish fn)ni Ids fingers ; 
they iiniiu'di.ilely want the same thing done with 
a four-])ost bedstead or some such trifle ; and 
should he, confess his inability to do so, they 
exclaim: ‘Ah, no!* in a tone whicli not only 
might induce pcojdo to think they have discovered 
the secret, but which leads one to believe that 
some notion to that cilect really exists in their 
own minds, or whatever it is that takes the jdacc 
of mind in these unhappy persons. 

I have seen Herrmann treat such a person 
capitally by Ininging him uj) on the stage to assist 
him, and taking the rest of the audience into con- 
fidence while mystifying the person thoroughly. 
Thus, the confident amateur xvould be requested 
to draw a card from a pack, put it back, and 
sliullie. This he would do vigorously, to prevent 
the possibility of detection. Meanwhile, Herr- 
maiin, turning his back to the audience, would 
reveal to tluuu llic identical card in his hand. It 
had been ajlroitly removed in the act of passing 
the pack to be sliu tiled; and the idea of the 
volunteer assistant assiduously mixing the remain- 
ing fifty-one cards for nothing was irresistibly 
funny. But the suspicious of tbe detennined-not- 
to-bc-done amateur would now be aroused by 
the giyicral laughter ; and Herrmann, making a 
feint of throwing BOiuetliing under a handker- 
chief or behind a chair, would induce him to 
dart round in pursuit of it. The moment his 
victim turned, the card was stuck on his back 
with a minute pellet of beeswax in full view 
of every one. Nothing behind the chair ; nothing 
under the handkerchief ; nothing in the magician's 
hands, sleeves, or pockets. Pack carefully re- 
examined ; card disappeared ! * Go and ask that ^ 
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lady for it,* the Profc&.sor would say, indicatinj; 
some one at the very back of llic theatre; uikI 
hesitatingly, dubloualy, watchfully suspicious ever, 
the now bitten biter wouhl proceed thither, 
seeking in vain to account for tho universal 
amusement at liis cxj)oiisi*. ‘No ; not that lady — 
the one on the other si«le ! * And so, under these 
I new sailing orders, he would be sent threading 
I his way all over the theatre, fresh shouts of 
I laughter arising behind rhim, whichever way he 
I turned. Finally, Herrmann would direct hinl to 
I ! some very little child, who would innocently fiml 
' j the card at once, amidst great applause — and the 
! sold one was silenced for the remainder of the 
: evening. 

' On another occasion, our conjurer adopted a 
I different method. Biding his time, and suhmit- 
i ting with apparent cheerfulness to much annoy- 
ance from a knowing youth, he came at length to 
the ‘Mouchoir du diablc’and other sleight-of-hand 
feats connected with handkcrchicl's ; and here lie 
introduced the old trick of tying the handkerchief 
around the leg, and removing it niulor cover of 
another \Wthout unfastening the sealed knot. It 
was interpolated with a purpose, no doubt, for 
every schoolboy knows the secret of it— the hand- 
kerchief, tlU)Ugh seemingly passed twice round the 
leg, is in reality simply liitclied in a couple of 
folds behind — and the victim swallowed the bait 
readily. Everybody knew how that was done, he 
observed contemptuously. 

* I beg your pardon, sir,* said the performer, who 
had not chosen to overhear previous remarks. 
*Did you say you knew how it was done ? Tliis 
is the trick for which the elder Dobler received a 
valuable diamond ring from the Czar of llussia ; 
I and unless you are a connection of that potentate, 
i 1 think you are hardly likely to be in possession 
I of the secret. But 1 will repeat it for your especial 
beuent’ (Proceeding to do so.) 

‘Will you let me put it round your leg?* was 
the challenge. 

‘Certainly. Come up here.— Now, take the 
handkerchief yourself.* 

A little staggered by this unexpected compli- 
ance, tho doomed one began to examine the hand- 
kerchief minutely, testing its elasticity, and hold- 
ing it up to the light 

‘Oh, if you suspect the handkerchief, use your 
own by all means. It is a matter of iudilTerencc 
tome.^ 

Poor young man ! How eagerly he caught at 
the offer, made the exchange, and knotted his 
own snowy cambric tightly around the Professor’s 
kneel Then the knot was sealed in due course. 
‘There!* exclaimed the knowing one, with a glance 
full of confident triumph towards the audience. ‘1 
will bet you a sovereign that you don’t get that 
off without untying tho knots or slipping it down 
overTour foot’ 

‘Oh, I am hero to conjure, not to bet,’ replied 
the entertainer. ‘Still, on this occasion, sijice you 
propose it^ I don’t mind warring a sovereign with 
yon, provided rest ot the company do not 
object to such a transaction, and the sovereign 
be applied tp the funds of tho Hospital in aid 
of which 1 am km to-night’ 

Agreed ftcnt eon. 


‘The conditioflui are clearly stated and under 
etood-^ore they;iiot1 I am to remove the hand 
kfflEchief from my leg^^viag the knots and sea 
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intact, and keeping my foot fairly on the floor the 
whole time. You have tied and .scaled it yourself, 
and will recognise your own unaltered knot and 
unbroken seal. Furthermore, the handkerchief is 
your own.’ 

‘Yes; that is so,’ said the unconscious wretch. 

‘Then,* replied the conjurer coolly, ‘lend me 
your penknife or a pair of scissors, and I will 
speedily disencumber myself without breaking 
either knot or seal ! ’ 

A great forgery having been committed, whereby 
a bank was robbcl of thirty thousand pounds, the 
culprit succeeded in getting safely out of England, 
.and escaped to the Argentine Eepublic, where 
there w'as no extradition treaty. He was believed 
to have taken the whole of the pliiiidcr with him, 
as his wife— who Avas narrowly watched— certainly 
held no portion of it, and no letter addressed to 
him had passed through the post-office ; so a 
private detective of great reputation was employed 
by tho bank authorities to go out to the River 
Plate, and endeavour cither to recover the money, 
or to lure the forger into a position Avhere he 
might be captured. This detective Avas au edu- 
cated man, and well fitted to carry out tho role he 

assumed—- that of Major R , traveling for his 

health, and intending to pay a short visit to 
Buenos Ayres before proceeding to Valparaiso and 
Peru. Unlimited powers, ollicial ami unofficial, 
Averc. conferred on him; he Avas supplied Avith 
letters of introduction to tho leading people in 
the Republic ; and of course there Avas to bo no 
question of expense. Tims furnished, he set out. 

On arrival m Jiuenos A3Te8, he discovered that 
his man had gone some leagues up country. 
Following up the track, he found him living in 
apparent great poverty, employed as a slic[>herd 
by an English estancici'o, to Avhoin the would-be 
Major R happened to have a letter of intro- 

duction. In this Avay, he liaif no difliculty in 
making acquaintance Avith his intended prey— ■ 
gradually and casually, to avert suspicion. One 
day, he asked him openly Avlicthcr his position in 
life had not been very dilferent from that iiiAvbich 
ho found him, as his speech and manners Avere 
those of a gentleman ; and after a little hesitation, 
the slieplienl confessed that such was the case— 
prcisently telling a plausible tale of misfortunes 
m business, &c. Professing pity for him, the 
Kind-heaited JMajor lent him money, and took 
him back into the city, Avhero he entertained him 
at one of the best hotels as his guest, having 
mentioned to him confidentially that he Avislied 
to invest a considerable sum in land out there, 
and promising to install him as manager of the 
estate. All this time, tho thief Avas supposed to 
be carrying the money hidden about his person ; 
and it Avas to deviso some strategy for obtaining 
this Avith certainty and safety, that the detective 
postponed the denouement of the plot so long. At 
length, when lie had excluded every other pos- 
sible place of concealment, and seemed to have 
won the man’s entire confidence, he went to the 
captain of the British man-of-war lying there, and 
revealed himself in his own character— for nobody, 
till then, had the least inkling of the truth— and 
together they arranged a very nice little trap. 
The officers of the gunboat were to give a grand 
nicnic, followed by a dance on board ; and all the 
best people in Buenos Ayres were invited— kbgor 
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R and liU friend among the rest. The ‘friend' conceal it about him again, and hurried on shore. 

was delighted at the prospect, and drew largely on The merchant W'as frantic ; such" an opiiortunity 
the Major for the wherewithal to present a befit- was not to be allowed to slip •^vithollt making 
ting splendour of appearance on the eventrul day. sonie effort. He paid the fine — no inconsulerablo 
As they strolled down to the wharf together arm- sum— for detaining the steamer in pf)rt anotlicr 

in-arm, you may be sure that Major R 'a heart day, and roamed all over the neighbourhood, 

beat high with the triumph alromly in his grasp searching liigh and low for the IndiaiL No 
— one of the cleverest captures ever planned by glimpse of him, however, could he get, nor aiyr 
an emissary of Scotland Vard. Hiring a boat, tidings of hia whereabouts. At last, on the foi- 
they soon arrived alongside the man-of-war, where lowing morning, when ha had given up the quest 

:i.K _ _ t a* 


the poop was already crowded with ladies. 


»air, and llie vessel was again about to pro- 


‘Jump up,' said the Major, as the gangway ceeiT on her w'ay, the innocent savage made hia 


ladder was lowered : ‘ we 're just in time.* 


appearance on board once more, and expressed his 


‘ Well, no, Mr G ,' returned the forger, willingness to sell tlic 'liamond. But in the 

calling the detective by liis real name. ‘ I don't j interval that had elap'^od, he seemed to have dis- 
thiiikl'll go onboard; but L'll stay here in the I covered, from some unknown source of inforuia- 
boat and listen to the music, while you go up and tion, its actual worth, and he now asked for it a 
dance ! ' anm wdiich would be a fair erpiivalent for a 

If the oflicer did not feel sold at that moment, gem of tliat size. Xor would he take less, nor 
no man ever did. Tlie best of it was, the auda- allow the stone to pass from hia hands until he 
cious robber had not one penny of his booty wdlli had received the money. Tlie bargain was made ; 
him, and was much too wary to trust tlic post, the gold-laden Indian paddled back to bis native 
Both he and his wdfe — who joined him soon wilds ; and the steamer getting undcr-weigh, soon 
afterwards— were obliged to work for their bread left his canoe a mere speck on the waves.* 
until the arrival of their governess— who had After settling certain transaclimis on paper 
never been suspected of complicity — with the relative to his note-of-hand, which had just been 
whole sum. But how ho discovcreil liis adversaiy, • cached from the simp's chest, the happy purchaser 
was never known. ^ ^ | sjicd to his cabin, locked himself in, sat down to 

By the way, tliis same detective is said to have j gloat over Ids newly acquired treasure, and — 
had miother ‘sell* a few days later. He went | report says— fainte«l. Paste! A good imitation, 
on board the mail-steamer just come in from | certainly, but to his practised eye, unmistakable 
Brazil, as he thought he might obtain an English • paste. He had been misled by the genuineness 
newspaper. If lie got one, he certainly had plenty * of the small stoiu's ; and Ids eagerness to secure 
of time to read it ; for the steamer happened to be jithe large ofte for comparatively nothing, and utter 
in quarautino, and ho had to undergo the horrors absence of grounds for suspicion, had caused Iiim 
of seclusion at Ensenada for three ^\i;eks ! to disregard the little opportunity he had for 

examining it. The wliolc thing was a most 
A well-known London diamond merchant went ingenious plot, deviseil by some Yankee swindlers, 
out to Brazil to buy precious stones, seeking them, who, with the ‘ noble red man* as tlieir ally, Imd 
naturally, not in the big cities, but at the smaller been w^aiting for him ever since he arrived in 
places along the coast. The local steamer to Brazil; bailing their hook wdtii a few real sprats, 
Avhich he had trans-shipped was one day about to they landed a whale. When I tolil tho story to 
leave some out-of-the-way port — I^la^cio, I think some diamond dealers in Lt>ndon afterwards, they 
— when an Indian came on board selling skins ; refused to believe that so experienced a man could 
he also displayed some little shining ijehblcs, he deceived by a sham. The story leaked out in 
which he did not sccni to set much store by, quite another quarter, however, in a short time. 
The merchant— reputed to be one of the best It was not the oxcellence of the paste that had 
judges of a stone in England- -saw at a glance imposed on him, but the artful misdirection of 
that they were small diamonds, and carelessly the attention, 
offered a few reis apiece for them, which the 

Indian gladly took ; then, appearing to have thus pHUTOTiq WA<5TTTn\r PT?T?ATrQ 

discovered a new branch of commerce, ho pro- LULtiUUb UASIHON FREAliS. 


duced an immense one attached to a siring around Probably no human being has ever existed who 
his neck— one so large and valuable, that the at some time of his life has not felt some anxiety 
dealer, in his eagerness to obtain it, was thrown to heighten his beauty or hide his defects by his 
off his guard, and offered so much for it that the attire. Beauty may not need ‘ the foreign aid of 
dusky possessor*8 Busnicioiia were excited. When ornament* ; but from the poor savage with tattooed 
I say ‘ so much,' I do not suppose the sum was face and shell necklace, to the noble dame whose 
intrinsically great, perhaps not more than a shill- charms are enhanced by the flash of her diamonds 
ing or two; but it was out of all proportion to and soft laces, the poet's advice has been practically 
what he had paid for the others. The Indian scorned and disregarded. Every subject has its 
refused. More and more money was promised, and humorous side ; and we select a few amusing 
displayed before his eves in glittering piles. Rum, instances of the ingenuity of both sexes in efforts to 
knives, shawls, and all sorts of commodities were make themselves more lovely in each other's eyes, 
thrown in ; but without avail. If the pale-face The adoption of the fashionable Senie colour in 
wants this bit of stone so much, he might be sup- linen and lace has a parallel in the twelfth 
posed to argue within his ‘ untutored mind,' it century. Isabella, daughter of Philip II., made a 
must be of some great power or value— perhaps vow not to change her linen till Ostend was 
an mulct or charm of supematurd virtue. Super-, taken. Unfortunately, the siege lasted three years, 
stitloaB and obstinate, like all his race, he would a prolongation of time which did not possibly 
aot port with it on any terms ; but hastened to enter into the lady’s head when her vow was 
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made ; yet her cliarafiler for voracity was so 
that it was believed she hept her vow ; lienee the 
ladies adopted as the i'asli ion able colour a yellowish 
dingy shade wliicli they cliristi'iied PTschcau. 

The ladies of (Ireciifand ])aiiit llieir faces green 
and yellow. It is not niaiiy years since that at 
the French court no lady was considered in full 
dress whose colour was not heightened hy rouge. 
In ancient Persia, aquiline noses were niucli 
admired ; and when |hcre wer(3 rivals to llie 
throne, other claims being equal, he who pd|ftsse(l 
the handsomest nose was proclaimed king^tyon- 
scqnently, noses were .as luiich as possible moulded 
by art. ^ If the Peruvian l.a<lies wear rings in 
their noses, ours do in their ears, which according | 
to the dictates of Fashion, either sweep the? j 
shoulder, or diminish to tiny pearls sciewcd : 
against the car. The tremendously ]>iled-up 
coilfures of the reign ol Queen Anne, or indeed 
of five years ago, arc an imitation, certainly a 
cleaner one, of the liead -dress of the inhabitants 
of Natal. They, -we are told, wear caps, or 
bonnets, from six to ten inches high, of the stilf 
fat of olen. They anoint the liead with a purer 
grease, which mixed with the hair, serves to 
cement on the headgear which lasts for life I 

A goodr excuse for wearing heanla and mous- 
taches is given by an author in Kilo, lie thinks 
they tend to make iiieii valorous, and says : ‘ 1 
have a favouiable opinion of that young gentleman 
who is curious in fine inonsl aches. The time 
he employs in adjusting, dressing, and cuiliiig 
them is no lost time ; for the more he contem- 
plates them, the more his niind will 'clieilsh and 
be animated by masculine and coiirageons notions.’ 
An old clergyman of the time of Elizabeth gives 
us a-droll view of the tioblesse ohlif/e principle, when 
he says, in excuse for being proud oJ* the longest 
and largest heard in the country rouiul, that lie 
lives * that no act of his life might he unworthy of 
the gravity of his appearance.’ 

The wigs that used to be combed out with 
such grace by the young gallants of the last 
century, whether in a lady’s drawing-room, at 
court, or in church, were most expensive adorn- 
ments. Steele laments that even in his day 
they cost forty guineas. Mrs Thomas, the 
clever friend of Poi)e, mentions that lier grand- 
father *was very nice in the mode of that ago, 
his valet being employed some hours every 
morning in starching his heard and curling his 
whiskers.* It is recorded that in the reign of 
Elizabeth — who seems equally to have patronised 
the follies of fashion and the wisdom of great 
men — two lovers sitting side by side could no* , 
take each other by the hand. Tlic gentlemen 
then wore enormously sluifed-out doublets, and 
the ladies immense farthingales. That Elizabeth 
left three thousand dresses in her wardrobe is a 
fact well known ; that she possessed a complete 
costume of every known country, may not be 
known so well. Her extravagance seems excessive ; 
though in the leign of earlier kings, th& passion 
for gomous apparel was equally great. Sir John 
Arund^ in the reign of Richard II., had fifty-two 
new anits of gold tissue alone. Fuller in his 
WoTthuB gives us a peep of the expense a priest 
of Queen Mary’s time \yexit to, that he might 
worthily honour his religion. In his will, he, 
bequeaths to various^ parish chiirchcs and persons, 
^xuy vestment of crimson satin, my vestment of 


crimson velvet, my stole and fanon set with pearls, 
iiiy black gown laced with taflata.’ 

About 1776 the ladies in England wxre in the 
habit of wearing immense head-dresses, imide of 
hair, wool, wire, and feathers. Foote ridiculed it 
on the stage on one occasion in presence of the 
king and queen, liis head-dress being one yard in 
wiiUli. Jt was so contrived that .as he left the stage 
it fell bit by bit to pieces, causing great uniuse- 
ineut. Ifcr Majest}-, who was noted for tlie small- 
ness and good taste of lier head-dresses, laughed 
very heartily at the exhibition. In a newspaper 
of lluit period, a humorous story is told of a lady 
ill Covciit Carden, Avho happening to look over 
her window whilst wearing one of these immense 
head-dresses, attracted the notice of the people 
below. Seeing this, she endeavoured to withdraw ; 
hut unfortunately the head-dress had caught on a 
nail in the upper part of the window, and extrica- 
tion was for the time impossible, her position 
atfording intinite diversion to the spectators. ‘At 
length,* says the chronicler, ‘ by a violent jerk 
backwards, she withdrew her head only, docked of 
its enormous superstructure, which liung on the 
aforesaid nail for near an hour- -to her no small 
mortincatioii and confusion— a glaring inominieiit 
of lier fashionalde folly.’ 

AVlicn the. French nation reached its height of 
folly anti wickcdnc.^s, just before the Revolution 
broke out and flooded the land with misery and 
bloodshed, all who desireil to be considered con- 
nected with the aristocracy carrictl about with 
them at least one pantin. These were small 
'Wooden dolls, which by pulling a string, suddenly 
jerked out arms and legs ; exactly like tliose which 
may be seen jidorning the hats of ‘swells* on a 
Derby day. The rage for them was immense. 
Nohks, goutlcmea, and even grave ecclesiastics 
ivere to be seen carrying them about and playing 
W'ith them. A somewhat similar rage for coiutits 
existed in the reign of Henry HI. of France. 
When the body of the Duo de (liiise ^vas found 
after the battle of Llols, he liud his comlit-hox in 
his hand. 

In 1586 the ladies carritMl hand-mirrors attached 
to their chatclains, and, like Narcissus, were per- 
petually admiring their own charms. This excited 
tlie deepest indignation of Jean dcs Caures, a stern 
old moralist of the time, and he emphatically 
menaced them with the extremest penalties of 
the other world. 

Who would liavc believed that so late os 1751 
the dress of a dandy should have consisted of a 
black velvet coat, a green and silver waistcoat, 
yellow velvet breeches, and blue stockings! A 
satirical writer of about the same period gives a 
biting sketch of one of his conteniporarics : ‘ A 
coat of light green, with sleeves too small for the 
arms, and buttons too big for the sleeves ; a pair 
of Manchester fine stuif-breeches, without any 
money in the pockets ; clouded silk stockings but 
no legs; a club of hair behind larger than the 
head that carries it ; a hat of the size of a sixpence 
on a block not worth a farthing.’ No doubt the 
same gentleman could paint a picture of the dress 
of our own time which would appear as ridiculous 
to the gentleman with the green coat as his own 
docs to us. 

Printed and PnUidied bj W. k K. Orambibs, 47 Patera 
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ISLAND LIFE. 

In looking at the distribution of animal and 
vegetable life over the various countries of the 
globe^ the question of how the distribution has 
been effected must have occurred to iiiany. So 
far as the larger divisions, or continents, of the 
globe are concerned, no particular dilliculty at 
first sight presents itself; but in tlie case of 
the numerous islands that dot our larger seas 
and oceans, we at once find ourselves face to 
face with considerable perplexities. Take the case 
of the island of St Ilelcna, for instance. It is 
situated in the South Atlantic Ocean, eleven hun- 
dred miles from the coast of Africa on tlic east, 
and eighteen hundred miles from that of South 
America on the west. When first discovered, 
nearly four hundred years ago, it was found to be 
densely covered with a luxuriant fore.««t vegeta- 
tion, which was afterwards almost entirely de- 
stroyed in various ways, not least by the ravages 
of goats bred from those whicli the Portuguese 
at first iiicroduced on St Helena, and which 
in course of time overran it like a plague, 
leaving the island almost a desert. The destruc- 
tion of the trees was also accompanied by the 
disappearance of many kinds of animals origin- 
ally found on the island. Then take the case 
of the Azores in the North Atlantic, situated eiglit 
hundred miles from land — a group of islands 
extremely fertile, and abounding in animals of 
many kinds. In both these instances, which are 
only two among thousands, tl\c question which 
presents itself to the scientific mind is : How did 
life, whether animal or vegetable, manage to reach 
these distant, solitary, ocean-girdled spots ? 

So long as men were content to believe that all 
the variety of life which we see around us was due 
to acts of * special creation,’ no serious difficulty 
was to be found in answering the question; but 
with a wider and more accurate knowledge of the 
wonderful processes of nature^of*the remarkable 
operation of natural laws-— it was at once found 
that to account for this distribution of animal and 
vegetable life on scientific grounds, a problem of 


great delicacy and difficulty had to be encountered. 
The name of Mr Alfred Russell Wallaw has long 
been distinguished in connection with the efforts 
that have been made to solve Ibis problem, and 
Lis recent work an Island Life (London: Mac- 
millan Co.) is his latest and fullest contribution 
to the literature of the question. 

Madagascar may be taken os typical of some of 
the difficulties of the question. This large island, 
containing three times the territory of England, 
presents an extraordinary instance of the anomalies 
ill the distribution of animal life. It lies two 
hundred and filly miles from the const of Africa, 
and yet its mammalia differ entirely in all 
essential characteristics from the mammalia of 
the neighbouring continent. Madagascar possesses 
no less than sixty-six 8]iecius of mammals which 
arc not only different i'loin those of Africa, but from 
those of any other existing continent. ‘Africa 
is prominently characterised by its monkeys, 
apes, and baboons; by its lions, leopards, and 
hyenas; by its zebras, rhinoceroses, elephants, 
bulfaloes, giraffes, and numerous species of ante- 
lopes. But no one of these animals, nor anything 
like them, is found in Madagascar.' Of the lemurs, 
there are six genera and thirty-three species on 
the island — ^lialf its entire mammalian population ; 
and nowhere else are these creatures found in 
such abundance. Then the carnivora of the 
island are represented by a peculiar cat-like 
animal, Cryptuprocta, forming a distinct family, 
and having no allies in any part of the globe. In 
the rodents— the rats and mice — of the island, one 
genus is said to be allied to another which is 
indigenous to America ; and the Colubrine snakes 
are represented in Madagascar, not by African or 
Asiatic genera, but by two American genera. Of 
I the lizards of the island, certain of the genera are 
again found to be allied to families which are 
exclusively American. 

These facts are very extraordinary, for they 
show us, that while few of the animals on the 
island are represented by African families, many 
others are represented among existing mammals 
only by fAmll^es to be found in the far-distant 
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and utterly foreign continent of Americ^ The 
explanation which Mr Wallace gives of this pecu- 
liar state of things appears to be a reasonable 
one— namely, that the island of Madagascar was 
at one time connected with, or formed part of, the 
continent of Africa, but, with its stock of mammals, 
was detached therefrom at a period long prior to 
the desceiit into Africa of the different race of 
animals which now inhabit that continent Thus 
we have a collection of liianimals existing onthe 
island such as we may suppose to have i^ab- 
ited Africa previous to the imiiiigratiou of its 
present mammalia. These have almost completely 
obliterated all traces of their predecessors, for 
whom wc must therefore now look to the piece 
of land which was detached from the continent 
while the older race of animals still inhabited it, 
and which now forms the great island of Mada- 
gascar. 

But while islands offer the best subjects for the 
study of distribution, the continents iieverllieless 

g resent many interesting phenomena. Mr Wal- 
ice tells «s, for example, that when an Knglisli- 
man travels by the nearest sea-route from Great 
Britain to Northern Japan, he passes by coniitries 
very unlik^ his own, both in aspect and natural 
productions. Uo skirts the sunny isles of the 
Mediterranean, the sands and date-palms of Egypt, 
the cocoa groves of Ceylon, and m iny other places, 
and after a circuitous journey of ihivteun thou- 
sand miles finds himself in Japan. Yet what is 
his astonishment — ^alLcr placing between him and 
England such enormous tracts of lan(\. and with 
so little in them that is furniliar to tlio English' 
eye — to find himself onco more in a country the 
natural objects of which arc in many instances 
identical with those of his far-off home ! Thus, 

‘ he finds the woods and fields tenanted by 
tits, hedge-sparrows, wrens, w’agtaiU, larks, red- 
breasts, tliTUshes, buntings, and house-sparrows ; 
some absolutely identical with our own feathered 
friends, others so closely resembling them, that it 
Toquires a practical oriiithologi.'it to tell the differ- 
ence. If he is fond of insects, he notices many 
butterflies and a host of beetles whicli, Ihongh on 
close examination they arc found to be distinct 
from ours, are yet of the same general aspect, and 
seem just what might be expected in any part of 
Europe. T})ere are also of course many birds and 
insects which are quite new and peculiar ; but 
these are by no means so numerous or conspicuous 
as to remove the general impression of a wonderful 
resemblance between the productions of such 
remote islands os Britain and Ycsco.^ 

On the other hand, ii an inhabitant of Austraba 
sails to New Zealand, a distance of less than thir- 
teen hundred miles, he will find himself in a 
country whose moductions are totally unlike those 
of his own. * Kangaroos and wombats there are 
notte, the birds are almost all entirely new, insects 
aroTeiy scarce, and quite unlike the handsome or 
StcauM Australian forms ; while even the vegeta- 
te IS aU changed, and no gum-tree, or wattle, or 
gn^trea , meets the traveller’s eye.’ Bat still 
more striking contrasts than these are to be met 
with. There are two islands in the Malay Archi- 
pelago^ named Bali and Lombok, each about as 
large as Corslea, and separated by a narrow strait 
of but fifteen miles. *yet these islands differ far 
mare from each other in their birds and quadru- 
peds than do Eogland and Jspaa. The birds of 


the one are extremely unlike those of the other, 
the difference being such as to strike even the 
most ordinary observer.’ Such an instance is 
useful ‘as proving that mere distance is one of the 
least important of the causes which have deter- 
mined the likeness or unlikeness in the animals of 
different countries.’ 

Instances of a similar kind might be given from 
tlie western hemisphere ; but the above are suffi- 
cient to indicate the nature of the problem with 
which the scientist has to deal in determining the 
laws and incidental causes that have to do with 
the phenomena of distribution. Many of the 
questions arising out of this problem are of sin- 
gular complexity and interest; and even the 
solution which Mr Wallace’s long experience of 
the subject enables him to attempt, may nut in 
many points be accepted without considerable dis- 
cussion in tlie scientific world. 

One of the first things to note in considering 
the solution which our author advances, is, that 
the geographical divisions of the globe do not 
correspond to its zoological divisions. Thus the 
term ‘Europe’ does not give, "with any approach to 
accuracy, the range of any one genus of mammals 
or birds. They may range into Siiieria, or into 
Asia j\linor, or Palestine, or North Africa. C«)nse- 
quently, for the ])nrpo>es of the nalnralist, the old 
gcograj)hical divisions arc discarded, and a series 
of zoological divihions snbsLi luted. Thus Europe, 
w’ith north temperate Africa and Asia, form wliat 
is Called the Paljcarctic Kegion ; Africa south of 
the Sahara, the Etliiopian liegion ; Tropical Asia, 
the Oriental ; Australia, the Australian ; North 
.\iuerica, the Nearctic ; and South America, the 
Neotropical Region. The various rainilics of birds 
and I'lainmals are not dislrihuted over this region 
in any regular or continuous way ; but are often 
disconUniious, and appear as it were in patches, to 
connect which, or to account for wliich, is one of 
the problems of distribution to be solved. Hence 
it is necessary to make some inquiry into the 
different powers of dispersal of animals and ])lants, 
into tlie nature of the barriers that limit their 
migrations, and into the character of the geological 
or cliinatal changes which have favoured or 
checked such migrations. 

It is impossible within the limits of a magazine 
article to give any adequate idea of all that is 
involved iu the elucidation of these important 
questions ; though a few words may be said on the 
interesting sulqcict of the dispersal of animals. As 
is readily conceived, a wide extent of ocean forma 
an almost insuperable barrier to the dispersal of all 
land animals, and even of birds ; for, though the 
latter can fly far, yet they cannot go thousands of 
miles without rest or food, unless in the case of 
aquatic birds, who can find both rest and food on 
the surface of the ocean. Without artificial help, 
themfore, neither mammalia nor land-birds can 
])ass over very wide oceans. ‘The exact width 
tliey can pass over is not determined, but we Lave 
a few facts to guide us. Contrarv to the common 
notion, pigs can swim very well, and have been 
known to swim over five or six miles of sea ; and 
the wide distribution of pigs in the eastern hemi- 
sphere may be due to this jiower. It is almost 
certain, however, that they would never yoloi^ 
tarily swim away from their native land ; and if 
carried out to sea by a flood, they would certainly 
endeavour to xetuen to the shore. We cannot 
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thcreforo believe that they would ever Bwim over 
fifty or a hundred miles of sea ; and the same may 
be said of all the large mammalia. Deer also 
swim ■well, but there is no reason to believe that 
they would venture out of sight of hind. 

‘ With the smaller, and especially with the 
arboreal mainnialiii, there is a much more effec- 
tual way of passing over the sea by means of 
floating trees, or those floating islands which are 
often found at the months of great rivers. Sir 
Charles Lyell describes such floating islands which 
were encountered among the Moluccas, on which 
trees and shrubs were growing on a stratum of 
soil which even formed a while bea'di round the 
margin of each raft. Among the Philippine 
Islands, similar rafts with trees growing on them 
have boon seen after hurricanes ; and it is easy to 
undei*3tand how, if the sea were tolerably ciilin, 
such a raft miglit be carried along by a current, 
aided by the wind acting on the trees, till after a 
passage of several weeks, it might arrive safely on 
the shores of some land hundreds of miles away 
from its starting-point. Such small animals as 
squirrels and mice might have been carried away 
on the triftts which formed part of such a raft, and 
might thus colonise a new island ; though, as it 
would Toquirc a pair of the same species to be 
carried away logelher, such accidents would no 
doubt be rare. Insects, h .w ever, and land-shells 
would almost ccitainly be abundaut on such a 
raft or island • and in Ihi;? way ive may account 
for the wide dispersal of many sneeicij of l oth 
those groups.' 

lJut such causec? as these can scarcely be accepted 
os suflicicut to aceoniifc for the dispersal of mam- 
malia as a wliolc ; and whenever J considerable 
number of the i!..tiiim.ils of two counirie'i arc 
found to e.\hild| ili.stinct marks of relationship, 
Mr AVallaco, thinks we may sure that an actual 
land coiineclioii, or at all events an approach to 
within a very few miles of each other, has at one 
time existed. A great number of idenllc.il families 
and genera are in fact to be found in all the great 
continents, and the ])rescni distribution of land 
renders it easy to mu* how this dispe’-s.il h is been 
effected. All the great land ma^so" ra<liaie fnmi 
the arctic regions as a common cent re, the only 
break being at IJeh rug’s Sir:- it, whicli is .n bbal- 
low’, that a rise of less than a •hous.iiid feet would 
form a broad isthmus cuiiikc' i ig \ii.i aiul America. 
Continuity of land may ih».j ■foie be sai^i to be 
gencial over the globe; the ^hief exceptions to 
this being Australia and a number of large islands. 
These ishinds are divided into two ela-^scs — (]) 
those which have been formed in ih.; ;ceori by 
volcanic or eorallinc agency; and (:ij tliose which 
have simply been detached from continents by 
the sinking or sobmergence of tlic connecting 
land. On the first class of islands, the oceanic, 
there is no trace of indigenous mammalia or am- 

E hihia, but they usualiy contain an abundance of 
irds and insects, and a sprinkling of reptiles. 

^ Continental islands, on the other hand, are never 
far from land, and always contain some land 
mammals and amphibia, as well as representatives 
of other classes and orders. It is therefore 
roasted that all the animals and birds which 
inhabit the oceanic islands must liave reached 
them by crossing the ocean ; or they must be the 
descendants of ancestors who did so ; and that 
those which inhabit islands adjacent to continents, 


may partly have been left there when the sepaia- 
tion from the mainland was effected. 

But, in Mr Wallace’s opinion, the key to the 
many difficulties which have hitherto prevented 
the student from forming a clear conception as 
to the way in wdiich the distribution of life over 
the globe has been effected, is to be found in the 
permanency of land masses, and the evolution of 
species. Some of the author’s views will, as 
already observed, provolfe discussion ; yet these 
views; if found to be right, will rank in the future 
as conclusiom of primary importance. He holds, 
for instance, that in the main the great land and 
ocean areas of the present time have been 
permanent ever since the beginning of the 
geological record. The great ocean deeps have 
been stable ; but the shallows and their associated 
land areas have been subject to incessant changes 
of level relatively to the surface of the sea, in 
consequence of the combined irflnences of up- 
heaval, subsidence, and denudation. The result 
of this theory is, that while the same area may 
have been at one time sea, at another land, in 
frequent succession, yet the great land areas have 
alw'ays been approximately where they are now. 
Then as regards the effect of the evolution of 
species on the dip|fcrsal of animals, he considers 
he has cstal)li'<h(‘d the fact that wild animals arc 
by no means so constant in size and minor char- 
acteristics as ha** generally been assumed. In some 
extreme oa‘<cs, it is found that the size of propor- 
tional parts may vary to the extent of twenty- 
five per cei|,t. ; and that in many cases it may be 
%breo, four, six, or nine per cent. These great 
varations, in conjnnelion with incessant climatic 
and olhci changes, arj sufficient, in his opinion, 
to account for Ih** present distribution of animals 
into zoological regions and districts. 

};;() much fur his general conclusions. But too 
much stress must not, as Mr Wallace points out, 
be laid on isolal(*d causes. The phenomena of 
dislrilnition cannot be adequately perceived if 
looked at from a sjiecialised point of view ; since 
every fact is but a link in u great connected Bcries 
of changes, the beginning of which is to be found 
in ages long since gone by, and the continuation 
of Avhich will stretch into the distant future. It 
is a singularly c 'knqdicaled and difficult question, 
yet present'^ points of immense interest to students 
of nature, who, whether they should or should 
not agree wuth Mr Wallace’s conclusions, will not 
rise from the perusal of his book without a deep 
impression of the masterly way in which he has 
treated a subject it once so wide aud so complex. 


THE FOBTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CnAPTKtt XXVIIT.--THE HESCUE. 

The moon was young, the night was dark, and 
the ebb-tide, aided by a brisk westerly wind, went 
rushing furiously down. The boats, which, under 
Bertram’s leadership, had pushed out into mid- 
stream from the slimy stairs below the Shipwrights' 
ArmSj went fast too, strong backs bending to the 
oars, strong arms waiting, idle. Along the lower 
reaches of the Thames, everybody who lives any- 
how, by the water and the keels that ride upon it, 
can row a bit, as the saying is. But the rowing 
on this occasion was more vigorous than skilful, 
the boats yawed in a manner that wasted time and 
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toil, and ife was not easy to avoid awkward contact 
with vessels at Jinchor. ‘ Alioy, ahoy, hoy there ! ' 
rang out the hoarse hail from aboard a South 
Shields or Newcastle collier, as they passed. 
* Boats, ahoy ! ’ 

*What cheer?' inquired the big shipwright 
who pulled the slrokc-oar in Bertram's boat, 
whose designation in the Yard was Long Tom, 
and who had been the first to volunteer. 

‘I'm Cap'eii of this brig,' respomlccl the inter- 
locutor, a large man in red flannel shirt and 
Guernsey blue suit, as he leaned over the grimy 
gangway; ‘and I’ve noticed something is wrong 
with tlie Golden -the new fiill-rigged clipper 
a cable’s length away. She’s slipped iier moorings, 
and gone down with the tide, and I heard a row 
on board, and cries of “ Murder !” and “ Help ! ” ' 

‘Just as I feared!’ exclaimed Bertram excitedly. 
—‘Thank yon, Captain.— Oive way, lads!' And 
off went the boats, the oars quivering as the men 
put their strength into the stroke. It was needful 
to steer carefully, for half-a-dozcn clumsy coal- 
hoy a and red-sailed lighters were moored in the 
track, and when the boats gained clear water it 
was evident that the Golden Gate was gone from 
her anchorage. There were the tall masts dimly 
visible, afar off. 

‘She's rounding into Bully's Beach,' cried a 
waterman, as he espied the drifting vessel, ‘ and 
•she’ll ground on Drowned Point, 1 bet a hun- 
dred.’ 

‘Pull, men, and pull with a will!* exclaimed 
Bertram, as be gathered up the tille'* linos, and 
steered his best. Bound went the three boatk 
into Bully's Beach, Bertram's leading, just as the 
tall ship broached to on a half-sunken tongue of 
land — Drowned Point, no doubt. There were carts 
visible on shore. The rescuers could even hear 
the stamping of the horses and the cracking of the 
drivers' whips. Three or four small boats were 
buzzing around the ship, like flies around a 
slaughtered animal. Plainly, the robbers were 
eager to make sure of their booty. 

‘ Hurrah ! ' shouted the sturdy wrights, on 
catching sight of the enemy. It was impolitic, 
blit it was British ; it was a manly impulse that 
prompted the cheer, wliicli Bertram could not 
check. Frenchmen, I am afraid, under the same 
circumstanpes would neither have cheered nor 
fought. It takes a great idea, or a driblet of 
money at stake, to make the modern Gaul exert 
himself. But these Thames shipwrights came on 
to the fight, as if fighting were sport. 

‘Hurrah! Wo *11 trim their jerkins ! CoPar 
hold of her with the boat-hook!’ bawded Long 
. Tom, who was presumably a Kentish man, and 
talked the dialect of the land of hops and 
cherries. 

* Landsharka ! ‘ Wave ! ‘ Bouse ! ‘ Knock 

their brains out!' were the responsive cries on 
board the stranded ship. There w'cre hard knocks 
and fierce resistance as the shipwrights forced their 
way up the ship’s side, holding on to chain and 
rope, seiambling and avoiding as best they might 
the. Uowa that were aimed at them from the 
deck. Bertram, who was among the foremost 
boarden^ recOitred a heavy blow or two, and might 
have got a fatal stab from the drawn ‘ snickersnee ’ 
of gnm Captain Jack, whose, wicked ^es shone 
brighter thim the knife-blade, had not Long Tom 
the shipwright wibpched the weapon out of the 


old river pirate's gnarled hand. But the struggle 
was yet uncertain when the galley of the Thames 
Police dashed up, and there were daring men and 
glittering cutlasses swarming over the ship’s bows ; 
and the rogues who had been busy, with bag and 
hatchet, among cabins and storerooms of the new 

a >er, fled breatlilcssly, and the carts started at 
lop, and all was rout and dismay. 

‘One, two, four, six prisoners,’ said the business- 
like Superintendent of the Thames Police ; ‘ but 
one of them is Captain Jack.’ 

Captain Jack, with Long Tom's knee pressing 
on his deep chest, as lie lay on the deck, answered 
hy a curse. No chieftain of a Red Indian tribe, 
Comanche or Sioux, captured by the white men, 
could have been more stubborn than this obsti- 
nate desperado. He hardly knew, as he lay, 
gasping but uii conquered, whether to swear the 
most at his late confedffrates or at his captors ; 
so he swore roundly at both. ‘A lot of help- 
less duffers I ' ‘ Malingering lubbers that couldn't 
look a cow in the face ! ' such were the mildest 
terms in which he described Ins associates ; while 
he branded the police as ‘white-livered sons of 
sea-cooks that durstn't — no, they durstn't,' perhaps 
missing the kicks and cuffs which, half a century 
ago, were wont to lend zest to a ca])tion. 

‘ Clap the darbies on him ! Put the bracelets 
on the kit of them I ' said the Superintendent at 
last ; and the touch of the steel handcuffs seemed 
to produce a sobering effect on the old man, and 
on the live scowling or snivelling knaves who 
were also in custody. Some mischief had been 
done, but not much. Pdack Juba lay at the 
entrance of his cook’s galley, bleeding and 
I stunned ; while Trenchard the ex-maii-of-war’a 
man, and the two boys, were found in tlie fore- 
I castle, roughly handled, but not seriously hurt, 

I and with pieces of ratline tightly knotted round 
! their galled wrists. Mr Swainc the storekeejier, 

I who had hidden himself at the first alarm, was 
ignominiously unearthed in the bread-room, and 
prayed Bertram and the others, whom ho took 
for pirates, to spare the life of the father of a 
family. 

Not mucli had been spoiled — nothing, or next 
to nothing, carried off. A hundred pounds, or 
at the outside, two, might pay for silk and gold 
and brass hacked away, or ripped off with the 
knife, for doors smashed, and stores purloined. 
But Juba tlie biack, whose head was fortunately of 
average negro thickness, and whom a jorum of 
runi-and -water, and a little rough kindness, greatly 
revived, had really been severely maltreated ; and 
Bertram himself had a cut on the forehead and 
a bruised wrist, while most of the men had sus- 
tained contusions or other hurts. 

‘Still, hurrah for our side I’ shouted Long Tom 
the wright in triumph, though the blood trickled 
down his face as he said it, and every good fellow 
on the honest men’s side joined in the cheer that 
floated far over the desolate Essex fiats and the 
Kentish marsh opposite. Perhaps the happiest 
person present was the shrewd Superintendent of 
the Thames. Police, as, with the prisoners, ironed, 
and hustled into the thwarts and stem-sheeha^ he 
bade his crew row back to the station stairs. He 
had broken up a formidable gang. He had saved 
property, and life perhaps. Although Parliament 
was sitting, the morning papers would find room 
for some praise for the zealous and able chief of the 
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civil force that had captured Captaiu Jack. But 
even in his cup of bliss there was a drop of gall. 
The gamekeeper who has trapped the pheasant- 
eating fox, the French (farde fomtier ivho has shot 
the wary wolf so long the terror of the fold, feels 
a sort of regret as he pockets his reward. Where 
shall he get another wolf, or discover a fresh fox ? 
With the conviction of the aged jiirate, the 
Superintendent felt that ho was parting with 
the last element of romance in his profession. 

Then a guard was set. It would need tngs, 
and steam, and tow-ropes, and cables, to bring the 
clipper back next day to her anchorage; but in 
the meantime it scarcely rc([nired the 
of the men who stayed on board, or the glow of 
lamps and fires to scare away the thieves, already 
scared, who in far-otf squalid dens \v(»re bewailing 
the overthrow of the promising project which 
young Bertram had spoiled. 

CHAPTJ511 XXTX. — PROMOTION. 

Tliosc were pleasant days, pleasant weeks, which 
succeeded Bertram’s exploit of the retaking of the 
Golden Gate, That grand ship had spread her 
acres of snowy sail, and on them been wafted over ! 
endless seas to far-otf Australia. But Mr Merv3'n ■ 
remained, and so did kind, frank Mr Arthur i^ynii, I 
and so did the rough shipwrights to whom the I 
young man, their leader, was a . hero. Bertram j 
never forgot how his cheeks had tingled with | 
manly shame when ]Mr Me.rvyn, liis employer, 
had given him public thanks, and public praise, 
before all the clerks and workmen; or the cheer- 
ing ; or Arthur’s friendly pressure of the hand. 
They had oifcre<l liim no money,* and lie was 
glad of that, though pecuniary rewards had been 
liberally dealt out among the ruggcil wrights who 
had fought to protect the property of Alervyii & 
Co. But Mr Mcrvyri hod liiiitcd at promotion, 
less as a boon than as a Avcll-carned recompense ; 
nor was it long before tlic promotion came. 

One fine evening in the early summer, wlien 
tlicio were seas of May-hloom on the aged haw- 
thorns — Queen F.lizabeth’s hawthorns — in the so- 
called Happy Valley of that royal Park of Green- 
wich wh(3ro once nionarchs aimed the arrow, or 
spurred the steed, to the delrimcnt of the dappled 
deer, Bertram was returning from a solitary ramble 
under the leafy shades of the spreading Spanish 
chestnut trees, when his way led him past the 
colonnades and lawns and stately roofs of that 
Naval Hospital which was once a palace, and is 
now an anomaly, and post the great Greenwich 
hostelries which overlook the Thames, and where 
whitebait dinners, ministerial, municipal, or 

S rivate, are still solemnly eaten. There was a 
rag at 'the door->-there were two drags at the 
door, whether of the orthodox Crown and i^iceptre 
or of the more glittering TrafaUjar matters not) 
no unusual sight on an evening in the latter part 
of June. Many Londoners, who have the means 
and the leisure, prefer to go on wheels, os in the 
days when macadamised roads were a wonder of 
the world, to suburban pleasuTc-resorts, instead 
of being dependent on the snorting stcaiii-horsc. 
These two four-in-hand carriages were not, it may 
he conjectured, the private properly of any mem- 
bers ot' the British aristocracy chronicled by Burke 
and Debrett. There was silver-mounted harness 
that glittered and rattled as the sleek-coated horses 


tossed their heads and champed their hits, and 
some flaring device of mock-heraldry was embla- 
zoned on the panels ; hut the whole equipage had 
a coarse, flashy air, and the behaviour of the 
leering helpers who held the vicious-eyed horses 
by the bridle, or rubbed hissingly at the gleaming 
lamps and burnished door-handles, was barely 
respectful. Hotel servants can generally form a 
tolerably correct estimate of their masters’ cus- 
tomers. As Bertram lingered, the party of 
revellers came out, young men mostly, in evening 
costume, wiUi flashing studs and spotless shiit- 
fronts and flushed faces, ami voices thick with 
wiue and foolish talk, laughing as they came. 
Among them were seniors, with dyed hair and 
moustache, or purple whiskers looming large, 
hullow-eycil, cruel and keen, hawks among the 
pigeons. Foremost of all was one whom Bertram 
fancied that he knew. 

Nat Lee — the vagabond of the ditch — the 
bruised ami plundered welsbcr, who had been 
thankful, last year, to hian on Bertram’s arm, 
and to sip brandy that Bertram paid-for— the 
former denizen of Randle’s Hotel, Limbo Street, 
Piccadilly — could this be Nat Lee? A distin- 
guished gentleman, it would seem, W'elJl dressed, 
))eiTumed, and will? a self-confident bearing that 
Just 6 toj>ped short of vulgar swagger. It was easy 
to see, by the diifereiico which the others paid 
him, and by the air of assurance with which he 
gave orders, that lie was the lion of tho party. 
Showering small silver about him with a luvish- 
ncss Avhich procured him many a * Taick to your 
honour I ’ and ‘ Thank ye, my lord ! ' from the 
haiigcrs-oii of the liotol, he ciimbed to tho bo.t- 
seat of one of the two drags, and gathered up the 
reins in his gloved liand. 

‘Are you all right there?’ he called out. It 
cciituinly was the voice, as well os the face, of 
Nat Lee. 

‘No, no!' cried another voice, in answer, tho 
voice of a foolisli-faced, florid young man, whom 
any Jew, or any waiter in Ohristeiulom, would 
have accuratel}*' classed as a patrician, and none 
the less as a dolt. ‘Wait for me, Fitzgerald, I 
only want another cigar, old man.’ 

Fitzgerald ! Could that resoundiug patronymic 
be the lawful property of the man who had once 
been a clerk in the Dulchester Bank, and whom 
Bertram identified with his former disreputable 
roadside acquaintance. Leo, or Fitzgerald, which- 
ever he was, caught Bertram’s eye, changed colour, 
and turned away. ‘ Look sharp ! ' he cried, as his 
young friend clambered to his perch on the roof ; 
and then, with a savage stroke of tho whip and 
jerk of the reins, drove olf. 

As Bertram crosscil in the ferry-boat to Black- 
wall, his mind dwelt, in spile of himself, on his 
recent encounter with one who was, he felt cou- 
vinced, no other than the wayside vagabond 
whom he had found in evil plight in the ditch. 
There are ups as well os downs in the careers of 
adventurers as bold and shrewd os Nat Lee, and 
even his assumption of aii aristocratic snrnamo 
was not, after a minute’s reflection, as unaccount- 
able to Bertram as it had seemed at the first. 
There are silly lads among the golden youth of 
Loudon, os of Paris or Vienna, ready enough to 
accept the sparkling counterfeit for sterling coin, 
on race-course and in billiard or card room, so 
long os champagne flows and laughter rings, and 
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who reverence knowledge world, according 
to their narrow othins, bej'ouJ all earthly gifts. 

Had this man, Bcrtmni asked liiiiiself, any 
connection witli the misfortunes of his early 
benefactor, good Dr Denham —anything to link 
him with Uncle Walter, the hard, polished 
virtuoso of Kensington ? Certainly, this Nat Lee, 
if such wore his naine^ had spoken of himself, 
and of the Old Ikink at Dulchester, as though 
his former doings there had left an indelible 
impression upon his mind. Certainly, too, he 
had made bitter mention, grinding his teeth 
resenirully the while, of some enemy who should, 
in dclaiilt of black-mail, pay in person or in 
reputation for the wrong he had done. But it 
was faulty logic, so Bertram felt, to identify this 
nameless enemy with Mr Walter Denham; and 
even granting that his scampish accpiaintancc liad 
treasured up some grudge, after all these years, 
against the younger son of his old master, that by 
no means implied that Niit Lee had anything to 
tell, the tellin" of which would bcuclit the doctor’s 
orpnaned dau^iters. 

As the ferry-boat crossed from the Kentish side 
of Thames to the bleak flats of the Essex shore, 
Bertram’s,. gaze turned instinctively to the spot I 
where, not many weeks since, the Golden Gate \ 
hod lain at anchor. It seemed but yesterday that 
the attack upon the line new ship iiad been fol- 
lowed by the defeat of the marauders. Already— 
for Metropolitan ])risoncrs do not now languish 
before trial, as did the late Airs Brownrigg of 
ogreish memory, according to the Anti-Jacobin — 
Captain Jack had been sentenced to a lengthy 
term of penal servitude, well deserved, and sundry 
of his accomplices to minor degrees of the same 
punishment. Bertram could still see the hardened 
face of the incorrigible old sinner, as he stood 
scowling in the (lock, and remembered the deliant 
‘ Thank ye, my lord— won’t hurt me ! ' with 
which tins veteran foe to social order had received 
the judicial doom. The judge hud praised Bertram 
in open court for his bravery and devotion ; and 
tha spectators then, and tlie newspapers after- 
wards, had echoed the praise. It seemed quite 
an old story nov^, although it had happened so 
recently. 

When Bertram reached his lodging he was sur- 
priped to .ibid his employer’s nephew, Arthur 
Lynn, there, and waiting for him. 

‘No, there’s nothing wrong,’ said the good- 
natured young man, laughing ut Bertram’s anxious 
looks. ‘Quito the contrary. My news to-uiglit 
ifl good news, or 1 shouldn’t have been in such 
a hurry to bring it to you, myself. You s. »;, 
B^i-train, that my uncle and 1 have been planning 
lor yon a ^ittle surprise— that’s all.’ 

*A* surprise— Mr Arthur— for me!’ echoed 
Bartvam, scarcely able to believe his cars. 

‘Why, yes,* replied Arthur Lynn, who had 
sealed himself on the narrow window-sill, and 
was swinging himself backwards and forwards 
with. an air of simple-hearted enjoyment. ‘You 
surely' did not think that ]S»Ir Mervyn and 1 
imagined we had wiped out the debt of gratitude 
we owed you for your conduct the other night, 
by the cheap payment of a hand-shake and a few 
words of tboiiks ? We atanyrate’ 

‘There was no debt— nothing due— and the 
gratitude, dear sir, was all on my side,’ burst in 
Bertram eag^y, and flushing crimson. ‘What 
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do I not owe to you— I, who was a homeless lad, 
almost a beggar, when you took me in and gave 
mo what I craved for, the opportunity to M*ork 
and be useful I It is your kind heart, Mr Arthur, 
that exaggerates the little 1 did— my plain 
duty.* 

‘ It is your noble spirit, ray lad, as my uncle 
said this very day, that leads you to make light 
of your own courage and sense and prudence,’ 
answered Arthur Lynn, shaking his hea(I. ‘ How- 
ever, Bertram, we acknowledge our obligation to 
you, and mean to prove it otherwise than by mere 
compliments. I did not know that a vacancy 
would occur so soon ; but— You are aware 
that we have a branch building Yard, for yaclits 
chiefly, and steam- vessels in which speed signifies 
more than stowage, at Southampton, are you 
not 1* 

Yes, Bertram knew that. 

‘ Mr AVeston is the manager of the Yard, and 
has been so these IH'lecn years. lie is an able 
agent, and an experienced one ; but he cannot 
attend to everything single-handed, and with one 
pair of eyes to rely upon, especially os we are 
extending the business, and shall instantly send 
down a fresh batch of shipwrighls, with Long 
Tom for their foreman. AVe want an Assistant 
Manager, too. Can you guess wlioiu we have 
picked out for the post I ’ said Arthur Lynn ; ‘ and 
if so, will you accept it ?* 

‘ You are too generous to me, Mr Arthur,’ 
said Bertram, almost sobbing. ‘How can 1 
thank ’ 

‘ Only go on as well as you have done before, 
that’s all, and it will be our good fortune to have 
put the right’ man in the right place,* interrupted 
Arthur, catching up his hat, ‘ These papers— see, 
I will leave them on the table — will give you au 
idea of your duties, the salary, and so forth ; and 
on AVednesday, at latest, you should arrange to 
start for Southampton.— By Jove, 1 shall lose the 
train I Good-night ! * 

And Bertram was left alone. Strange, that 
when the first surprise of the good news had 
calmed itself, the image of Rose Denham should 
float before liis mental vision. ‘ 1 shall meet her 
there,' he thought. 

A DAY OR TWO IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

The Isle of Man possesses few rivals as a field of 
operation for the hardy pedestrian not afraid to 
risk the traditional horrors of a few. hours’ sea- 
voyage, Pure bracing air, beauty and variety of 
both inland and coast scenery — the former of 
course on a small scale — and a curious feeling of 
remoteness, which brings a delicious sense of relief 
for a time from the cares and labours of a busy 
world, combine to render this quaint little island 
the very place for a ten days’ walking tour. It 
must be frankly confessed, however, that by fas- 
tidious persons a drawback to the island as a 
place of resort may be found in the great number 
of visitors who overrun its towns every summer. 
But to those who do not mind coming in occa- 
sioned contact with such, the island will be found 
to be a most agreeable spot in which to spend a 
holiday. 

Little is definitely known about the early his- 
tory of the Isle of Man. The people are of Cditio 
origin, the Manx language having strong aflUiities 
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with the Irish and the Gaelic of the Highlands. 
The island was long under the rule of the Earls of 
Derby, from whom it passed by succession to the 
Dukes of Athole, and it was not till 18S29 that the 
Grown obtained full possession of it, by the pur- 
chase of the rights and privileges of the latter 
family. It has never been represented in the 
Imperial Parliament, but possesses an independent 
form of government, to which it adlieres with the 
utmost tenacity. The executive power lies in the 
Governor, who is appointed by tfie Crown. The 
Parliament, or as it is called, the Court of Tyn- 
wald, consists of the Governor and Council, form- 
ing the upper, and the House of Keys, forming the 
lower house. In 1866 a reform bill was passed, 
enfranchising the people who elect the members of 
the House of Keys, a general election taking place 
every seven years. Justice is iidministercd by two 
Deemsters, or judges appointed by the Crown, and 
by the High Bailiffs of Douglas, Ramsey, Castle- 
town, and Peel. The tax-gatherer and the rate- 
collector are almost unknown in the Isle of Man. 
There is neither income-tax nor poor-rate, and 
only in the towns is there any local rate, and that 
but a small one. 

The best view of Douglas Bay, which is the 
natural approach to the Isle of Man, is obtained 
when nearing the island from Livcr[)ool ; the 
whole outline of the coast, with its variations of 
light and shade, its green hills, its dark cliffs, and 
its rocky headlands, here appearing to advantage. 
The first object that strikes the eye is Maugliold 
Head, a bold promontory, forming the north-east- 
ern point of the island, and which serms to start ( 
up suddenly from the water’s cilge ; while behind 
it, the summits of Snaefcll and Nui^h Barrulo, the 
two highest mountains on the island, rise gradually 
into view. Towards the north, the coast is bold 
and precipitous, with lofty cliffs, that dip sheer 
down into the w'ater, divided here and there by 
deep gullies, through which the mountain streams 
find their way to the sea. Southwards, the high 
lands shelve gradually down, till at Castletown the 
country is quite fiat. From this point the land 
rises once more, till its rugged coast- line termi- 
nates in the Calf, a huge mass of isolated rock, 
separated from the rest of the island by a gully or 
channel some five hundred yards in width. 

The town of Douglas is a curious mixture of the 
old and the new. The old part, which is chiefly 
confined to the vicinity of the quay and harbour, 
reminds one of Dieppe, with its narrow tortuous 
alleys, iU quaint old market-place, and its all- 
pervading odour of fish. The only building in 
Douglas which has any pretensions to architectural 
beauty or historic interest is Castle Mona, the 
ancient residence of the Dukes of Athole when 
they were lords of Man. It is an imposing-looking 
building of massive limestone, and stands in a 
commanding position on the margin of tlie bay ; 
but it too has yielded to modem necessities, and 
has been transformed into an hotel. 

But as it is not in the town of Douglas that 
the chief beauties of the Isle of Man arc to be 
seen, wo must seek for the charms of Mona else- 
where. A walk across the island from Douglas to 
Peel— a distance of some ten or twelve miles— will 
give the traveller a good idea of the prevailing 
characteristics of the inland scenery. The road is 
for the most part a level one, running through the 
valleys of the Qlas and the Neb, streams which | 


can hardly be dignified by the name of river, being 
the exact counterpart of Tennyson’s ‘Brook,' If 
not the ‘grayling,’ at all events the ‘lusty trout' 
may be found here, and will constitute an addi- 
tional element of attraction to the angler. In- 
deed, a good day’s sport may be had on any of the 
chief streams of the island, the best or which 
perhaps are the Sulby river and the stream 
running through Glen Rushen. Trees arc not 
plentiful on the Peel Road or elsewhere ; bijit the 
green hills which bound the valleys on either side 
attract the eye of the pedestrian by their varjo- 
tions of shade and colour, and the pictureso^ue 
form of their outlines. Midway between Douglas 
and Peel, the road skirts the base of the mountain 
of Greeba— a hill which, as regards the Isle of 
Man, is the centre of the earth, and whence, on a 
fine day, England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
may be clearly descried. Near to it stands the 
chapel of St Ninian, a ruin with a curious legend 
attached, which may perhaps be cited as a good 
example of the folk-lore in which the Manx people 
delight. Tradition says that the completion of the 
chapel was hindered by an evil spirit, or to give it 
its vernacular name, a huggane. The fiend ap- 
parently did not object to the construction of the • 
walls ; but whenei^r an attempt was nfiide to cover 
ill the building, he either carried off the roof 
bodily, or sma^'licd it in by supernatural force. 
Anyhow, the chapel never was completed, and 
, remains without a roof to this day, though 
I perhaps the sceptic will not find it difficult to 
account for this phcnoinciion without having 
> recourse td aui>ernatnrul agencies. 

At St John's, about three miles on the Douglas 
side of Peel, is Tynwald TIill, an artificial mound 
some eighty feet in diameter, and about twelve 
feet in height. Here, on the 5th of J uly each year, 
are promulgated all the laws that liave been passed 
by the !Maiix Parliament during the preceding 
twelve months, Tho ceremony, which is some- 
what imposing, is made the occasion of a great 
gathering of people from all parts of the island. 
The Governor, the Deemsters, the Coroners, and 
the other chief officials attend service in the chapel 
of St John, and tlicn walk in grand procession to 
Tynwald Hill. Here they take up their positions, 
and the laws are proclaimed with duo solemnity, 
the people meanwhile standing in a circle round 
the mount. This custom is said to date back 
more than a thousand years, and, os the Manx 
peonle are intensely conservative, may not impro- 
bably last a thousand more. The rest of the day 
is given up to merrymaking and the business of 
the fair, which ia always held at St John’s on 
Tynwald Day. 

Peel itself is nothing more than a nro^erous 
fishing village, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
ruins of its celebrated castle. Every one who has 
read Peveril of the Peak must be familiar with Sir 
Walter Scott’s wonderfully accurate aud graphic 
description of this famous strongliold, which he i 
never saw. Standing some fifty yards from the 
land, on a rugged island, which is in reality the 
spur of a ridge of rocky hills gradually shelving 
down to the shore. Peel Castle cannot be sur- 
passed for romance and picturesqueness of situa- 
tion, Formerly, an almost impregnable fortress, 
owing to the massiveness of its walls and the 
strength of its position, for the lost hundred years 
I it has beeu nothing more than a beautiful ruin. 
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the red sandstone of which it is bnilt having 
crumbled away under the fury of the storms 
to which it nas'^ been exposed for many cen- 
turies, Waldron’s description of Peel Castle, as 
it appeared at the beginning of last century, is j 
exceedingly quaint and interesting, though not 
a few of his statements might challenge com- 
parison with some of the wondrous stories to be 
Wnd in the pages of Sir John Mandeville. Tie 
says: ‘This castle, for its situation, antiquity, 
strength, and heauty, might justly come in for 
one of the wonders of the world. Art and Nature 
seem to have vied with each other in the model, 
nor ought the most minute particular to escape 
observation. . . . Being entered, you find yourself 
ill a wide plain, in the midst of which stands the 
castle, encompassed by four churches, three of 
which time has so much decayed, that there is 
little remaining besides the walla, and some few 
tombs, which seem to have been erected with so 
much care as to perpetuate the memory of those 
buried in them till the final dissolution of all 
things. The fourth is kept a little better in repair; 
but not BO much for its own sake, though it has 
been the most magnificent of them all, as for a 
chapel within it, which is appropriated to the 
use of the bishop, and has under it a prison, or 
rather dungeon, for those offenders who are so 
miserable as to incur the spiritual censure. This 
is certainly one of the most dreadful places that 
imagination can form. The sea runs under it, 
through the hollows of the rock, with such a con- 
tinual roar, that you would think it were every 
moment breaking in upon you ; and oVer it are 
the vaults for burying the dead. Within it arc 
thirteen pillars, on which the whole chapel is 
supported. They have a superstition that what- 
soever stranger goes to see this cavern out of 
curiositj, and omits to count the pillars, shall do 
something to occasion being confined there.' 

Feel Castle is now merely a ronianlic pile of 
ruins. Two of the chapels mentioned by Waldron, 
still remain, dedicated respectively to St German 
and St Patrick. The former, imlecd, is still the 
cathedral of the diocese of Sodor and Man ; for 
although it has long been in a dilapidated con- 
dition, it has never yet been replaced by another, 
and open-air services arc held amongst the ruins 
during the summer months. A few interesting 
inscriptions .may still bo decipliered on the tomb- 
stones in this chapel ; though of the diversities of 
tongues mentioned by Waldron, not more than 
two or three can be traced at the present day. 
The most curious of these epitaphs is one to tne 
memory of Samuel Rutter, formerly Bishop of 
the diocese, who was buried here in 16 G 3 . It is in 
Latin, composed by the good prelate himself, who 
invites those who visit his tomb to be merry at the 
ex]^n86 of the smallness and gloom of the episcopal 
reudence. The consecrated portion of the castle 
was used as a burying-ground by the inhabitants 
of Feel till a comparatively recent date. The 
stoiy goes that a whole funeral cortege was one 
day; ingulfed during their transit to the cathedral 
while a violent storm was raging ; and the horror 
inspired by this circumstance stimulated the towns- 
people to provide a suitable cemetery on the main- 
fanJ, On* the top of a hill overlooking the sea 
near Peel C^tle^ is a remarkable burying-place 
in the form of • a tower, bearing the suggestive 
name of ^Coxtui'b Folly/ This Ooriin is said to 


have been a rigid Dissenter, and wishing to show 
his utter disregard of the prejudice in favour of 
burial in consecrated ground, constructed this 
strange mausoleum for himself and liis family. 

The walk across the mountains from Peel to 
Port Erin is one of the grandest in the island. 
The coast is bold and rocky, indented by frowning 
headlands and precipitous gullies. The views of 
the sea and cliffs on tho one hand, and of the 
mountains and glens on the other, are exceedingly 
fine, and gain by contrast with each other. But of 
all the majestic and precipitous headlands to bo 
found in the Isle of Man, Spanish Head, the most 
southerly point, is the grandest. It rises straight 
oat of the sea to a height of more than three hun- 
dred feet, pierced by numerous chasms, which bear 
evident traces of a volcanic origin. It derives its 
name from the fact that several of the ships of the 
Spanish Armada were dashed to pieces here in 
the awful storm which proved England’s best ally. 
Opposite Spanish Head is the Calf of Man, a rocky 
island, some five miles in circumference, but con- 
taining very little cultivated ground. It is, in fact, 
a mere pile of lofty crags, some live hundred feet 
high, inhabited only by rabbits and sea-fowL The 
Sound which separates the Calf from the mainland 
is full of dangerous currents ; and the iron-bound 
coast in this neighbourhood has been the scene of 
many a fearrul wreck. Perched high up on 
Spanish Head lies the village of Craigneesh, a primi- 
tive little spot, inhabited by the most primitive 
and conservative of folk, who pride themselves on 
being the real aborigines of the island. They 
I neither marry nor give in marriage outside of their 
own circle, and hold themselves as much aloof 
from the rest of the world as is possible iu these 
days. Inability to speak English is with them 
consi'lered an accomplishment, though, happily, 
the progress of education is daily more and jnore 
restricting this accomplishment to the elders of 
the community. 

About four miles to the north-east is Castle- 
town, the ancient capital of the island. It still 
retains the nominal distinction of being the 
metropolis, thougli the scat of government has 
been virtually transferred to Douglas. Castlo 
Riishen, to which the town owes its name, is the 
chief fortress of the island, and is said to have 
been bnilt by Giittrcd the Dane, a son of King 
O1T3’', the great King of Man, about the middle 
of the tentli century. Its walls are of immense' 
thickness, in some places not less than twelve 
feet ; and time has so solidified the mortar used in 
cementing the huge blocks of limestone, that it 
is now as hard as the stone itself. The walk 
from Douglas to Peel and Port Erin, and back 
again by Castletown, embraces the southern half 
of the island, which is in many respects tho most 
interesting. A first-rate walker might manage it 
all in one day ; but be would undoubtedly miss a 
good deal by hurrying over it. To enjoy the 
scenery thoroughly, at least two days would be 
required ; and three or four might be spent plea- 
santly enough on the way. 

The walk from Douglas to Ramsey— the chief 
town in the north of the island-^is for the most 
part within sight of the. sea; indeed, in some 
places the road is hewn out of the solid mass of 
an overhanging cliff, like the famous Azenstiasse 
on the Lake of Uri. Ramsey itself is the laimt 
town after DouglaSi but is considered more smt 
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and aristocratic than the latter. Exceedingly 
good iishing may be had in the bay, which is 
open and unprotected, and will not bear com- 
parison with Dougin Bay, or some of the smaller 
ones in the south of the island. But trees flourish 
better here than in the south ; and the beauty of 
Bamsey lies in the wooded heights that rise above 
the town, and form a most picturesque back- 
ground to the view as seen from the middle of 
the bay. 

There are not a few other places in the Isle of 
Man which the traveller with time at his disposal 
should by no means omit to visit. Foremost 
among these is Tnjcbreck, a lovely spot, which 
recalls Moore’s description of the vale of Avoca 
in The Meeting of the Waters, ‘The soft magic of 
streamlet and hill’ casts its spell over the mind 
of the spectator as he watches the streams of East 
and West Baldwin mingle their waters under the 
shadow of the lofty peaks that tower up on either 
side ; and the traveller from town will feel grate- 
ful that he is privileged for a short time to tread 
‘the cool seciucstcred vale of life’ apart from 
the busy haunts of men. 


THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 

CHArTEB I. 

‘ They are worth several lacs of rupees.’ 

I had no very clear idea what was the exact 
value of a lac of rupees, when I answered Cousin 
IMartha as to the supposed value of Aunt Purpose’s 
diamonds. I knew, however, that it represented 
a large sum ; and then, I did not care to confess 
an absolute ignorance on the subject, especially to 
Martha, who is quite two years my junior, although 
a good many say that she looks tlie older of the 
two. AVc were sitting in iny little four-roomed 
cottage before the open casement, and with my 
small brown delf teapot between us, were refresh- 
ing ourselves with an early cup of tea. Although 
we are both unmarried, yet we prefer occupying 
separate tenements, the Missies being loo captious 
and domineering in disposition to agree well to- 
gether. We are decidedly non-gregarious. Hence, 
we live apart, and have everything to ourselves. 
There were but three born Missies living — Aunt 
Purpose being one by marriage only — Patience (that 
is, mysell) ; Martha ; and Robert, a grasping, avari- 
cious old bachelor. I know that it is not nice to 
detract one's relative ; but Martha perfectly agrees 
with me in my estimate of our mutual cousin’s 
character ; therefore I think I may be allowed to 
record it. The last generation of Missies consisted 
of four brothers, the eldest of whom was Robert’s 
father ; the next, mine ; the third, Martha’s ; 
while the fourth, who died childless, had been the 
husband of Aunt Purpose. 

We of the younger generation had long been 
settled in our parents’ native village of Ncttle- 
thorpe^ happy, to a certain extent, in our mutual 
carpings and bickerings ; when a great excitement 
was imported into the even tenor of our lives by 
the news that Thomson — the local house-agent^ 
had been written to by Aunt Purpose, authorising 
him to take, in her name, a moderately sized house 
in our primitive little hamlet 

Now, one word about Aunt Purpose. Uncle 
Job, her husband, had held an official appoint- 
ment in the East Indiei^ where he had met and 


married her. Nothing wm heard of them for some 
years ; and then news arrived of his death. Again 
an interval of silence occurred, io be broken by 
the intelligence that our widowed relative, whom 
we had never seen, was about to come and live 
in the midst of us, actuated thereto by a wish to 
end her days amongst her husband’s kindred, as 
she had none of her own. The fact of her being 
a stranger to us, would have been sufficient to 
have awakened a certain i^mount of interest in lier 
arrival ; therefore, our unusual excitement 'may 
wen be understood when Robert discovered, by 
some means or other — he is such a terrible oifo 
for sifting and prying into things, but there ! men 
always arc so curious — that ' she was the owner of 
a most wonderful and almost priceless set of bril- 
liants, that had been presented to her by a great 
Maharajah, to whose children she had been gover- 
ness. Again, it was said that she was penurious 
and miserly in her habits, as we knew our uncle 
had been. He had left her everything at his 
death ; therefore, she must be, wo argued, at least 
comfortably ricli. East Indians are never really 
poor. Their wealth is proverbial. Kithlcss and 
Kinless, save for ourselves, her approach filled us 
with joyful antici[>ations ; and already in iiiiagina- 
tiou each one of qs^saw himself, or herself, the 
owner of her matchless jewels and sole inheritor 
of her wealth. Martha uml I were just discussing 
our second cup, ami speculating as to tlie time of 
the old lady’s arrival, then daily expected, when 
suddenly my little mald-of-all-work, whom I had 
despatched to the village on a marketing expedi- 
^tioii, dashed into the room with her arms full of 
packages, and her tougiie charged to its extreme 
tip w’illi gossip, 

‘Well, Mary, what is it?’ asked Martha, who 
saw that the chi hi was bursting with news. 

‘ Oh, if you please, m’ni, she 's come, and druv 
all the way in ’ubson’s one-’orse shay, with a 
great screaming green poll-parrot in a brass cage 
beside the driver, and a black woman all in white, 
and a red silk [jockot-handkcrchcr tied over ’er 
’air, and su’thing just like a lot o’ little gold 
pimples agrowin’ out o’ one side of ’er nose. — I 
.should nut have bin so long, m’m,’ she added, turn* 
ing apologetically to me, as she at length paused in 
her lenglliy harangue to get back her breath. ‘ but 
I stopped to see ’em take in the luggage and 
things.’ 

There was no need for any name to be men- 
tioned. Wo both knew that she could only bo 
referring to Aunt Purpose. A rigid cross-exami- 
nation followed ; but all that we could elicit from 
our informant was that Mrs Missle was a little, 
shrivelled-looking old woman, with a very yellow 
face, and a pair of bright black eyes just like a 

‘Did you see Mr Robert there?’ I asked 
uneasily. 

‘ No, m’m ; though, if you please, m’m, I ’ecred 
at the post-orffice as Muster Robert ’ad gone to 
Southampton to meet ’is aunt.’ 

‘Just like him! Sly and mean in all that ho 
docs!’ was Martha’s indignant comment as she 
rose and began to put on her shawl and gloves. 

I wanted to be by myself to think over matters, 

I and decide as to my conduct with Aunt Purpose, 

I so I did not press her to stay ; and I could easily 
see that she was quite os eager to leave me. 

‘Ought we to call to-night?’ I asked her. 
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resolving that whatever underhand means Bobert 
might have taken to forestall ns in her favour, we 
two would be loyal to each other. 

* I don’t think so/ she answered in her usual 
doubting, hesitating inariiier. ‘Voii see, she has 
chosen to come quietly and without telling us 
the time of her arrival ; so I think it would be 
much better if we were to leave it now till the 
morning. She is certain to be tired after ber 
journey” You might, hqwever, send Mary round 
A little later to inquire after her, and with your 
love.’ 

After Martha had left me, I sat cogitating and 
considering. To wait till the morrow seemed a 
long time, when we knew that Bobert was already 
laying siege to Aunt Purpose’s afTections. I felt 
unconifortablo at the idea of letting him have 
the field all to himself. At anyrate— I argued to 
myself— there could be no harm in just going to 
see how matters were. ‘Fair-play is a jewel all 
the world over.* I could easily explain every- 
thing to Martha, afterwards. 

The determination was speedily put into execu- 
tion ; and I was soon equipped for my visit. As 
I passed out by the larder, my eyes fell upon a 
small corn-flour llano-mange that I had made 
that mornuig. ‘ Poor tiling ! I J said to myself as 
1 took up the dish on which it stood, and covering 
it with a small napkin, placed it in a basket ; ‘ I 
daresay her appetite is not of the host ; and then 
those East Indians always have bad digestions. 
1 will take it to her. 1 atn sure it will do her 
good. There’s a whole pint of milk in it.’ 

Bose Cottage, whither 1 was bound; was aboiit^j 
ten minutes’ walk from my abode ; but os 1 
walked very fast, it could not have taken me 
more than eight, at the outside, to reach it A 
strange servant-girl opened the door to me — one 
of that stupid, interfering Thomson the house- 
agent’s importations. As if he could not have 
found a good honest girl in Nettlethorpo — one 
that we all knew— instead of bringing a stranger 
into the family ! 

‘Aunt Purpose — Mrs Job Misslc, I mean — ^lias 
arrived, I believe?’ I began, as the girl stood 
filling up the doorway, as if to bar my entrance, 

‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Will you give her this, with my love? Say, 
her niece^ Miss Patience Missle, brought it. It 
is a little blanc-mange, and is made quite plain, 
without any flavouring.’ 

She took it from me, and would have left mo 
standing on the doorstep— no Nettlethorpc girl 
would have dared to treat me thus— but 1 pushed 
by her. 

‘1 will wait here/ I said, as I walked straight 
into the little sitting-room at the back and seated 
myself on u very hard- bottomed chair. 

A door on one sido led into the kitchen. 
Peeping through it, for it was half-opened, I saw 
the black attendant. She was dressed just as 
described by Mary; but she was holding some- 
thing in her hand thal^ at that moment, excited 
in.mc A great deal more curiosity than either her 
colour or her costume. It was a small fancy 
basket of a peculiar pattern, that seemed very 
familiar to met. The sight of it awoke a sad 
misgiving at my heart, more especially as it 
was fillS wltl^ eggi of that peculiar dark hue 
, common to Ao poultiy of Brahma and Cochin- 
[ Chiiuk Novti Ma^ possessed a basket the 


exact counterpart of the ono held by tho black 
woman ; and when 1 add that she owned half-a- 
dozen pets of ^ the second-mentioned breed of 
fowls, my misgiving will bo readily understood. 
To relieve my doubts, I crept into the kitchen, 
and overcoming my repugnance to people oi 
colour, peeped over the black woman’s shoulder. 
She gave a start, and rolling the whites of her 
black eyes at mo, muttered something in her 
own language.— Yes ; I was right ! Martha had 
deceived me ! There, on each egg, in her large 
skewery handwriting, was the name of the hen by 
which it had been laid, and the date of the 
interesting event. It is indeed disgraceful, when 
one’s own flesh and blood turns against one! I 
returned to the little sitting-room, and then the 
servant came down. 

‘Missus is very much obliged to you, ma’am, 
for tho hlanc-manrje ; and she hopes that you’ll 
excuse her, as she’s too tired to see any one 
to-night.’ 

‘How long is it since Miss Martha called?’ 
I asked, taking the bull by the horns at once. 

‘She has only just left, ma’am.’ 

‘ Did she sec your mistress ? ’ 

‘ Oh, dear no, ma’am. She had a message just 
like yours. Nothing more, ma’am.’ 

Wc had now reached tho porch and I was 
about to put a number of questions to her about 
her mistress, when a rough, hoarse voice called 
out : ‘ Get out, get out 1 Mind your own busi- 
ness ! * 

It so startled me— I thought it was the black 
v/oman — that I allowed tho girl to close the 
door upon me before I recollected that it was 
only the parrot, whoso cage had been hung just 
within tho lobby. Vexed at my foolish conduct, 
I hastened homewards. As I neared Laurestinus 
Villa— Robert’s residence— I met him. He was 
looking very hot and tired. 

‘What do you think, Patience?’ he asked in a 
mysterious voice as I stopped to speak to him. 
‘She hasn’t arrived. Tliat fellow Thomson sent 
me a wild-goose chase to Southampton by telling 
me that she was coming over in I he Ruby. Well, 
the Ruby is in ; but she has brought no Purpose 
Missle in her/ 

‘No/ I answered with a quiet triumph, for I 
was glad that he had been done; ‘of course not, 
because she came in the Stella. 1 read the name 
on her luggage. I have just come from the 
Cottage, where I was received most kindly. If 
you had come back by the express instead of 
waiting for the parliamentary, you would have 
had the pleasure of travelling with her.’ 

‘ Then, you ’ve seen her ? ’ he groaned in an 
anxious tone, as he mopped the perspiration from 
his dusty face, for it is a good five miles’ walk from 
the station. 

‘ Well, no— not exactly. ^ The fact is, she is too 
tired to sec any one to-night ; but she sent me 
siAch a kind message.’ With this I left him. 

1 knew, however, that he would never rest 
without going to the Cottage ; so, as soon as 1 got 
home, I planted myself at my bedroom window to 
watch his movements. In a short time I saw him 
come out into his garden. His face had been 
washed and his coat changed. First, he picked 
two or three larae sycamore leaves, with which he 
lined a small jpunnet basket that be held In 
hU other hand; then he advanced to the south 
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wall, and stopped before the nectarine tree about 
which ho makes such a fuss. One, two, three. 
Oh I how carefully and reluctantly he picked the 
ripe fruit ! 1 could not help smiling as 1 

watched him. I know the action must have gone 
to his heart. He says that he sends the produce 
of liis garden to his friends ; but 1 know better. 
They are pa}- in" friends, and their address is 
not a hundred miles from Covent Garden Market. 
Robert is too genuine a Misslo to give a quid 
without receiving a quo. The fruit was carefully 
arranged in the basket, and covered with more 
leaves ; and then T saw him start off down the road 
to — I was as positive about it as if I had followed 
him every step of the way — Rose Cottage. 
Martha was right in stigmatising him as both ' 
mean and sly. It was loo bad of him. His 
income must have been nearly double ours, which 
could well have stood an increase. His gallantry | 
as a man should have made him Tcmcmher that I 
we were of the weaker sex, and he should have 
given way acc(<rdingly. But there — man again ! — 
it is never anything else with them but self and 
number one, while wc j^oor women may go to the 
wall or do the best we can. 

WILL POULTIIY-FARMINO PAY? 

This is just one of those questions to which an off- 
hand answer cannot he given. . It is difficult to 
say either *Ycs* or *No,* for the reason, that the 
experiment of poultry-farming on a large scale 
has bo<iU BO rarely tried in a way to insure success. 
One or two experiments in poultry-breeding on^ 
an extensive plan have, howcv|r, lately been 
ventured upon ; but no statistics of the results, 
80 far as we know, have yet been offered to 
the public. 

One reason why those who require to purchase 
poultry have to ]iay so much for it, is because of its 
having to pass through many hands, each exacting 
tribute before it reaches our tables. Indeed, much 
of what wc consume has hitherto come from 
France, Belgiiini, and Holland ; and nowadays we 
are beginning to receive supplies from places more i 
distant. It is somewhat surprising— considering I 
that in London alone there is annually consumed | 
over three and a half millions of domestic fowls, | 
in addition to a million head of turkeys, geese, I 
and ducks— that successful attempts have not yet 
been made to cultivate for homo consumption 
on a largo scale. But even in France, surpris- 
ing as the statement may prove to many, there 
is 110 such establishment in existence as a farm ^ 
solely or chiefly devoted to the rearing of poultry. 
From impiiries conducted by the writer of this 
paper, in Normandy and Brittany, and in districts 
to the south-west of Paris, as well as in the capital j 
itself, it became evident that in no instance was ; 
a flock of over two hundred and fifty domestic 
fowls kept in one place, by way of a commercial 
speculation ; indeed, it would be quite safe to 
assume that, throu;^diout France, the stocks of 
fowls kept by individuals do not average half a 
dozen. But, os we all know, there are thou- 
eaiids of persons in France who farm, or possess 
in their own right, a little bit of land, nearly 
every one of whom keeps a few fowls as an 
adjunct to his business of farming or gardening, 
end to which he is enabled, from the paucity 


of their number, to devote the closest individual 
attention. By such means the French have 
obtained a reputation for the e5:cellcnce of their 
poultry, much of which, in consequence, finds its 
way to the London market It may be stated 
that the value of the eggs and poultry iniported 
into this country from the continent in 1879 
amounted to L.2, 728,009; a small proportion of the 
sum is, wc believe, paid for game ; but substantially 
the money so expended, is for poultry and eggs, 
the number of the latter imported in 1879 'being 
700,707,840. 

It will be obvious enough from these figures tllat 
there is abundance of room at the present time for 
the breeding of poultry on some systematic plan. 
Just now, our supplies for table use, so far os they 
are provided in our own country, are chiefly col- 
lected from cottage cultivators, from persons who 
keep from half-a-dozen to twenty hens, and who 
eitlier rear a few broods every season for the 
market, or keep their fowls oniy to lay eggs, for 
which there is a constant demand at remunerative 
prices. In the case of rearing a brood of chickens 
for market, great pains are taken to have them 
ready for sale at a time when they shall be of more 
tliari ordinary value. ‘Spring chickens' — young 
fowls hatched cariy.in.lhc year, and oarefully fed 
and fattened for the London season, which begins 
in February — bring a high price even to the 
cottagers who rear them, the cost to the consumer 
being correspondingly enhanced. The persons 
who travel in the county of Surrey, which is 
famed for its fowls, for the purpose of buying, and 
who are Ibcally known as ‘ higglers,' will give at 
the rate of twenty- one shillings, or even more, for 
a dozen ; ihc&e will be carried away to some centre 
of the trade, to be resold to an agent with a London 
connection, at probably a profit of four or five 
shillings per dozen ; and these sjiring chickens^ 
alter being w ell fed for ten days or a fortnight, will 
be killed, pliickc«l, and ‘set up' for the London 
wholesale dealer at Leadenhall or Newgate Market, 
who is supposed to sell what ho has consigned 
to him on commission, charging a percentage. 
These fowls will ultimately find their way to tne 
clubs, restaurants, and private houses of the Great 
Metropolis; those who purchase them having 
paid to the retail dealer prices varying from eight 
lo fourteen shillings a pair. In the very height 
of the Loudon season, when the supply u not 
equal to the demand, ‘ fancy ' prices can easily be 
obtained. It wxiild not, we believe, be an extra- 
vagant estimate to say that seven sliillings a pair 
could readily be obtained in the spring months for 
twenty thousand pairs of well fattened and nicely 
prepared chickens, if the breeder were to send 
direct to the poultry commission agents in Leaden- 
hall Market. Taking the averse market price 
for Surrey fowls— not the West wid retail price— 
it was six shillings and threepence per fowl during 
January, February, March, and April 1880 ; and 
for about eight months of every year, similar 
prices are quoted. Sussex fowls are priced at 
about one sliilliiig and sixpence less per head ; 
whilst Boston (Lincolnshire) are cheaper; and 
Irish cheapest of all. . a • 

Enormous numbers of poultry arc raised m 
Ireland for the Scottish and English markets. In 
Belfast, there are dealers w^ho do nothing else 
but buy fowls for exportation to Liverpool and 
Glasgow, to be placed in the English and Scotch 
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markets'; the more extensive dealers having also crown apiece 1 That, of course, would never do 
a retail shop, in which to dispose at a cheap rate of in poultry-farming as a business. The farm must 
such fowls as are oinfit to be sent across the water, be made to pay ; and how to balance accounts 
These dealers attend all the little markets, and and leave a balance on the right side, is the 
purchase their supplies from the small and large question. 

poultry-rearers, who arrive with their produce It undoubtedly pays our cottagers to keep half- 
in carts, or in creels carried by donkeys. Much a-dozen fowls, because the doing so involves but 
of tlie business is done by ‘jobbers/ who corre- little extra expenditure ; the fragments of the 
spend to the Surrey and Sussex ‘ higglers.’ They family food, with such little additions, in the 
intercept the pcfisantry, and small farmers on way of slugs and worms, os they can pick 
their way to market, and are usually success- up about the door, serve to fatten them; and 
ful ill making a deal, which they turn over to as a rule, there arc no bounds to the ground 
the wholesale buyer at a penny or twopence they may range over. As for the sitting, or as 
of profit on each of the domestic fowls, and of she is termed in Scotland, the ‘ clocking hen,’ she 
from tlireepciice to a shilling on each turkey, monopolises the attention of the mistress of the 
Some of these jobbers who have a little capital, cottage ; and the little cliicks are most care- 
make a profit of from a hundred to five liiiii- fully attended to as soon os they begin to make 
dred pounds per annum, as they enter into con- their appearance. When, however, wc come to 
tracts to send all their purchases during the season extensive poultry-rearing, tlie conditions are 
to the men who export ; and having thus secured vastly altered. When food has to be purchased 
an outlet, they attend all the out-of-the-way by the ton-weight, and a rent of from thirty 
markets, and obtain pretty nearly a monopoly of to fifty shillings paid for every acre of ground 
the business, making, os we may say, their own devoted to the fowls — when special houses 
prices. Some of the large Irish dealers will pur- have to be built for their accommodatiou— • 
chase a hundred dozen of fowls a day for export ; when interest has to be charged for use of 
and a Liverpool retailer has been known to dis- capital, and considerable amounts have to be 
pose of Bcviiu hundred cock-tvr^'eys received from expended in wages— the pounds, shillings, and 
Ireland in one week, that amount of business pence incidental to the maintenance of a stock of 
being dono afUr Christinas week. These figures poultry numbering a thousand head, present a 
present some idea of the magnitude of the Irish totally different aspect from what they do when 
poultry- trade. The best part of Ireland for the examined in connection with a cottagei^s dozen of 
production of common lowls is Ulster, the breeders hens, managed by the cottager’s wife, and costing 
in that province paying great attention to the almost nothing for food. It is possitdc, however, 
various crosses, and to the rearing and deeding of ,to make it appear on paper that a handsome 
their poultry. In Dublin, they produce fine profit will be realised by the fowl-farmer ; nor is 
capons and ducklings much earlier than in any it at all impossible that the success which can be 
other part of Ireland. There are no distinct shown in theory might with due care become a 
poultry-farms in any part of tho country ; but reality, if the affair be gone about in tlio right 
active farmers, when harvest is early, will purchase way. 

from tho small breeders two or three hundred Those venturing upon the organisation of a 
geese, and have them herded on the stubbles for fowl-farm on an extensive scale, would require to 
a few weeks. A large trado is also done with be well advised before doing so ; ns the outlay, in 
Ireland in living geese, which are in large demand the shape of expenditure for stock, the erection ot 
by English fanners who have early stubbles, in proper buildings, and the payment of rent and 
order to be fattened for Christmas. wages, would undoubtedly ber very considerable. 

An impression is picvalcnt among those who The selection of the particular breed or breeds 
ore only half infornied on the subject, that a fowl of fowls to be kept, would in itself necessitate a 
may be kept for ‘almost nothing;’ and conse- considerable knowledge of the trade. It would 
quently, to keep a hundred hens and cocks would have to be determined, too, at the outset whether 
cost very little money, whilst the produce in eggs the farmer was to ‘go in’ for eggs, or for breeding 
and chickens would yield an ample profit. On and selling chickens and fowls. ‘You see, sir,’ 
such an hypothesis, some enthusiastic persons said a Surrey ‘higgler’ to us, upon a recent 

exclaim: ‘Why not start a poultry-form, and occasion, ‘soino hens is good layers, and some is 

breed chickens in thousands!’ It is possible good sitters, and you don’t generally do in both, 
that some day such a scheme may bo inaugurated; ' Them as buys chickens and fowls, like to see ’em 
and also possible that it may prove a success, plump and white. For my part, sir, if I was going 
But before real success can be achieved, before it for to produce instead of to lay, I would keep 

con be demonstrated that poultry-farming will none but Dorkings— the^ always plumps out 

pay — which is the grand aim and end of all such nice, and makes a good price.’ 

Bchemes— there is much to consider, and not one There is at the present time a wonderful variety 
but a hundred details must be encountered of hens in the country ; hut the best layers are 
before money can he earned. It was a saying of found to he Andalusians, Miuorcos, Hamburgs, and 
an eminent agriculturist, that almost ahvthing Leghorns. The first two classes lay very large egga 
conid be achieved in farming if a person liked to in proportion to their size. Tho following is the 
spend twenty-two-and-sUpence in the pound in number that may reasonably he expected from 
achieving it ; there are persons now engaged these varieties. Andalusians, one hundred and 
in tiie poultry-trade, or who at anyrate keep fowla^ eighty-five, six eggs to the pound Minorcas, 
whose eggi ptohably Mst them a halfpenny each about tho same number, the eggs weighins eight to 
more than tney can obtain for them ; and whose the pound ; Hamburgs. one hundred ana fiity-six 
chickens, for which they receive one shilling and eggs, about ten of wnich weigh one pound ; 
Binepence a-head, coi^ to hatch and breed, half-a- milst Leghoma will eometimea lay as many 
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aa one hundred and sixty, of nine to the pound. 
Houdans are also very good layers ; as are like- 
wise the La Flcche breed. The number of 
eggs given are calculated on the average, some 
individual fowls probably laying a few more, some 
a few less, than the numbers given above. Many 
circumstances conspire to affect the laying powers 
of hens, as an early season, suitable food, and a 
good run of ground. The Andalusian fowl would 
perhaps be an excellent one witli which to stock 
a farm designed to produce both eggs and chickens, 
as the latter feather quickly, and grow with 
rapidity, rullets of that breed have been known 
to begin laying when they were nineteen weeks 
old. 

It will perhaps be found, when ‘hen-farm- 
ing’ on a laige scale is entered upon, that the 
best mode of procedure will be to separate the 
stock into collections of, say, a hundred each — 
each to be provided with a separate living-house 
and nin. And in the matter of providing a hen- 
run, the farmer must not be niggardly of his 
space; for a thousand or twelve hundred fowls, 
there should at least be a run of twenty-five acres 
of ground, of the most varied kind. The land 
may of course be utilised in the production of 
food for the animals, as lettuces, greens, potatoes, 
barley, &c. ; whilst a part of it might be utilised 
as an orchard for the production of fruit. Por- 
tions of the ground, half an acre here and there, 
should also be fre(pieiitly turned over for the 
benefit of the hens ; it would admit of their find- 
ing a large supply of worms and larva;, of which 
they are very fond. 

It has been calculated that fowls oi masse may 
be fed at a fraction less than a penily per w^eek for 
each animal ; and with the data we have given, it 
should not prove difliculL for any ])crson to deter- 
mine the L. s. d. of fowl-farming. The expenditure 
will resolve itself into rent, taxes, and wages— 
a thousand fowls w’ould require at least three 
attendants — as w’cll as interest on money expended 
ou the original 2)urchase of fowl^ and on the 
buildings and alterations involved. The cost of 
food for a thousand animals would he about 
four pounds a vrcck. The income would of 
course be made up from the sale of eggs at, say, 
one shilling a dozen ; the sale of chickens at, say, 
one-and-niiicpcncc or tw’o shillings each. An 
item ill the cx'edit account would necessarily be 
the valuable manure obtainable from a large 
stock. The receipts from the orchard would 
enter into the account, as would also the qxiantity 
of food produced on the acreage of ground. As 
regards the cost of a healthy breeding and laying 
Btock to be acquired gradually, a fair price would 
probably be five shillings per head. There is an 
annual percentage of loss from accidents and dis- 
ease ; but such can oidy be calculated from expe- 
rience. Various contrivances for the artificial 
hatching of eggs have lately been patented, and 
some of these, if successful, might be brought into 
use in poultry-farming. In various accounts of 
trials of hydro-incubators which we have perused, 
it is said that in some coses ninety per cent, of the 
eggs have been hatched. If that snould prove to 
be true, there can he no doubt that the use of 
these artificial hatching-machines will become an 
important factor in the increased production of 
poultry. 

We have in the forogoing remarks kept chiefly 


in view the increasing of our supplies of domestic 
poultry. Turkey-rearing is mwe difficult; and 
the production of ducks and geese is a separate 
branch of the business. 


PRINTERS' BLUNDERS. 

A GOOD deal has been written from time to time 
on the subject of printers’ blunders. Few more 
entertaining topics could be discussed, and. fresh 
material may be gathered almost any day from 
the newspi^ers, and even less ephemeral pij^)- 
lications. Thoudi many of the ‘atrocities’ which 
emanate from the type composing-room are in- 
tensely ludicrous, yet, as a rule, they are rather 
productive of merriment than mischief. The casual 
reader can, however, but faintly realise the mental 
agony inflicted by these fantastic tricks upon 
the unfortunate author whose brightest gems of 
thought and sentiment have been destroyed; 
or upon the public speaker, who finds that 
his oration, as presented to the world, contains 
expressions which he did not use, ajid never 
would have used. The editor can set himself 
and the orator right by correcting such errata 
in the next issue of his paper, and can have 
revenge by dischaTgfng* both the compositor and 
the official whose duty it was to revise and 
correct the ‘ proofs ; * but these considerations 
afford little comfort after all the little world 
you move in has laughed at the blunders. 
It must not be forgotten, moreover, that no 
compositor or reviser, however careful and 
experieiicccl, is infallible, and that the suc- 
cessors of the delinquents might next day per- 
petrate even greater enormities. The author, it 
may also hapj^cn, is probably as much to blame 
as the compositor, as his manuscript may have 
been illegible, incomplete, or inaccurate. The 
majority of writers for the press leave far too 
much to the printer, not only in the matter of 
deciphering their scraw'ling caligraphy, but in 
punctuation and various other minor out essential 
details. Yet, on the other hand, there is no 
absolute safegnard against being victimised, for 
the most legible manuscript, oven print itself, may 
be bungled by carelessness or stupidity in the 
composing-room. 

The perversity of some printers is tantoliBing 
in the extreme. They frequently take it upon 
themselves to alter and amend what they, in 
their wisdom, suppose to be wrong, while it is 
really perfectly correct ; and they as often adhere 
persistently to the manuscript, when it might bo 
apparent to the meanest intelligence that a word 
has been omitted, or that, from some other cause, 
the sentence is imperfect or erroneous. Or they 
may substitute one word for another, making 
utter nonsense of the context. For instance, a 
compositor put into the mouth of one of Mr 
Gladstone’s most ardent admirers the statement 
that the, right honourable gentleman was ‘the 
spout of the Liberal party/ when ‘spirit’ was the 
term employed. Another represented the Cliri^ 
tian religion as enjoining mahogany, wlien ^^ 
should have been ‘monogamy;’ while a third 
makes a savant learnedly state that ‘.the civilisa- 
tion of the nineteenth century is a country organ 
[purely Aryan] development.' 

The omission or addition of a single letter, or 
the Bubstitntion of a wrong one, sometimes pro- 
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duces the most comical results. A glowing writer 
ia made to speak of certain of tlic works ol Nature 
as ‘silent preachers of immorality* [inimortality]. 
It is rather inii)osing on the credulity of the 
public to slate that *a waterman rowing by at 
the lime of the occurrence was knocked down, 
and one of his cars [oars] was carried at least 
thirty yards away;’ and it seems an ungenerous 
reflection upon the bravery of the Peruvians to 
say that they ‘ expected to accomplish great things 
with tiieir feel* [tlcetl. Still more unkind was it 
to dcscrilje the table decorations at a recent 
fashionable wedding as being composed of pot- 
house instead of ‘hothouse’ flowers. A Scotch 
evening paper congratulated a gardener not long 
' ago on liaving, at a local horticultural show, pro> 
duced the ‘best six jargonelle pears fit for the 
stable* [table]. The violent [for violet] bouquet 
which, according to another contemporary, was 
presented to a lady at a public demonstration, 
should have been at the same exhibition. What 
sort of a biblical education had the compositor 
received who was responsible for the following? 
‘If they* are true men, they would refuse to 
sell their birthright for a mess of postage* And 
what is to be thought of the profane indivi< 
dual who, fin setting up thee ;n»rdict ‘died by the 
visitation of Qod,’ altered the fourth word to 
hesitation 9 

It may be thought that most of the errata we 
' have quoted must have been due to illegible 
writing, and in all probability they were. One 
would expect that people who have siifflcicnt 
leisure to make poeti> should also haVe time to/ 
write out their elfiisions in a legible hand. Such 
is not always their practice, however; at least 
poets seem to complain as much of the printer's 
tricks as other classes. In a poem by a young 
lady, the line, ‘Oh, for a heart full of sweet 
yearning!’ occurred in the manuscript But in 
print the last word appeared as yearling; and the 
])oetess very naturally wrote to the editor that 
the compositor who had set up her effusion was a 
calf. There is a funny sketch by ^lax Adeler, in 
which he describes an interview between the 
editor of a newspaper and an outraged poet, 
who has come to complain of the publication of 
his contribution, entitled The Surcease of Sorrow^ 
in which the line 

Take away the jingling money ; it is only glittering 
dross, 

ia rendered ; 

Take away thy jeering monkey on a sorely glandcrod 
boss. 

And in another verse, the words 
1 am weary of the tossing of the ocean as it heaves, 
has blossomed into : 

I am wearing out my trousers till they're open at 
knees. 

Tbese^ of eonis^ are fictitious blunders ; but it is 
not too much to say that they are founded on 
fact, and da. not exaggerate very greatly the 
printer’s oanocity for burlesque. That versatile 
utdividual, l^weVer, makes an occasional essay 
in tragedy os welL A western newspaper report- 
ing the annoid meeting of the Glasgow Maternity 
Hospitali onnooneod the other day that the 


children humed, alive in the Hospital during the 
year numbered two hundred and twenty-three, 
and at their own homes nine hundred and sixteen. 
It is necessary to explain that the word ‘burned' 
should read ‘born.’ Serious consequences might 
have resulted from the statement which appeared 
in an editorial article, to the effect that a certain 
eminent statesman was ‘very fopd of his opium,* 
had it not been satisfactorily c.xplained that the 
editor wrote ‘opinion.’ AVhat m sensation must 
have been caused in aristocrats circles by the 
announcement in a London journal of the Duchess 
of Hamilton’s ‘bankruptcy,’ when it was only 
Her Grace’s ‘ birthday ’ that was referred to ! It 
was probably from a due sense of the fitness of 
things that a compositor, anxious ,that she should 
follow the example, perhaps, of one of her own 
heroines, married a novelist to a prisoner, whereas 
it was only a ‘Prussian’ to whom she had 
been espoused. Another London compositor was 
equally unhappy in spreading the intelligence 
that a certain lady had ‘died of her marriage,’ when 
it should have been of a hemorrhage. Alluding to 
Mr E. A. Freeman’s peculiar political opinions, 
a writer was made to say, ‘ Coming as it does from 
one who has gained real distinction as a barbarian,* 
&c., when the complimentary word ‘liistorian’ was 
intended. In the same article, Mr Gladstone was 
represented as addressing a noisy snob, instead of 
a ‘ mob.* 

Cureless writing, with imperfectly formed letters, 
and a general appeai*ance of dash and haste, is as 
frequently the cause of such blunders as the stu- 
pidity of the printer. It may have been due to 
some such cause that a i^erson who advertised for 
a gardener, adoUng the information that there was 
‘no glass’— that is, no greenhouse— ha»l the worry 
of wieing this appear as ‘one glass;’ naturally 
attended with inquiries from interested applicants 
wishing to know ‘ if it was in the forenoon,’ and 
whether or not it was ‘ hot’ Again, a lady who 
was desirous of securing a liousomaid, sent an 
advertisement to that clfect to the local news- 
paper ; but .the notice when it ap])earcd mortified 
the lady by rc])resenting her as advertising for a 
‘horseman.’ There is n rollicking song by a 
certain Scottish Professor, in which he says : 

I can like a hundred women, 

1 can love a score. 

But a compositor who put this in type changed 
the last word into ‘ scone,’ thus dividing the 
learned poet’s loves and likings between the 
Court of Venus and the baker. 

Transposition of lines and words is also a fre- 
quent source of blunders, which in such cases are 
mainly due to the compositor. Daring an epi- 
demic in a country-town in Scotland, three or four 
children in one family died in one week. About 
the same time, there occurred a marriage of some 
distinction in the district ; notices of both events 
duly appearing in the local paper. But the friends 
of the married pair were staggered to read, after 
the enumeration of the names of the offleiating 
clergymen, and those of the happy bride and 
bridegroom and their relations, the startling an- 
nouncement that ‘they were all interred yesterday 
in the cemetery.’ It turned out, on explanation 
being required, that these words should have 
been appended to the notice of the death of the 
children above mentioned ; but the compositor, in 
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a moment of stupidity or forgetfulness, had placed 
them instead after the notice of the fashionable 
wedding. 

Numerous blunders are to be found where 
technicalities, proper names, and figures occur; 
but these are often detected by the initiated alone. 
To those unacquainted with the game of golf, 
for example, * nursed a short put’ is not much 
more unintelligible than * missed a short put,’ 
the phrase used by the reporter. The curiosity of 
bibliophiles and entomologists must have been 
excited when they read of the sale of a book 
entitled ‘The Theatre of Woodhugs;* and though 
the former might unravel the mystery, it would 
hardly occur to the general reader that the work 
in question was The Theatre of Worldlings. Proper 
names are peculiarly liable to mutilation, as may 
be readily imagined. By the misplacing or mul- 
tiplication of Figures, some of the most astound- 
ing statistics have been produced, and we may 
sometimes read of events occurring on the 30th of 
February, or e<uially remarkable dates. 

Were even tlie most carefully conducted news- 
paper to present its readers, say once a month, 
with a record of all the typographical errata which 
creep into its columns, the list would probably 
prove one of the most interesting features of the 
publication. Yet, after all, considering the great 
rapidity with which the daily journal is composed 
and printed, the wonder is, net tli.at mistakes 
occur, but that they are so comparatively rare. 
Our larger daily papers have literary matter in 
them equal to double what is comprised in an 
ordinary three-volume novel ; and when it is 
remembered the greater portion of this matter has 
to be put in type in less than twcnly-four hours, 
it is little short of marvellous that such great 
accuracy is attained. The daily newspaper may 
justly bo regarded as one of the most striking 
illustrations of what can be accomplished, when 
the pressure of the time demands it, by iiuman 
ingenuity and organisation. 


ON THE USE OP FLOWERS. 1 

Our outward life requires them not ; 

Then wherefore had they birth ? — 

To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the Earth. 

M. llOWllT. 

I AM SO fond of flowers, that 1 must ask your for- 
bearance if I seem to give their cultivation too high 
a place amongst the duties and pleasures of life. 
They always seem to me to be so fresh and pure, 
ns if just from the band of God, that I think their 
value can scarcely be too highly estimated. One 
of the first uses ol flowers is, I believe, the delight 
and refreshment they give to many a weary 
w'anderer ; and the help they often are not only in 
pleasing the eye, but of calling the anxious heart 
away, unconsciously, from its cares and troubles. 
The practice of taking a bouquet of flowers to o 
Sunday-school adult class, and having this carried 
to the bedside of some sufferer, has increased of 
late years, and is, I believe, a. source of good 
to those who ore sharers in the mission. The 
men or women who take port in such a class, 
look anxiously and hopefully for their turn to 


be the bearers of such a treasure to their sick 
friend or neighbour. ^ 

Flowers have a very refining influence. The 
young lady who in her daily walks culls the 
season’s brightest wayside gems, small and retiring 
though they may bo, has her perceptions culti- 
vated, lior gentle touch improved, and her love 
of the beauty of form and colour intensified 
and increased I have sometimes been amused 
to w'atch the gathering a bouquet by, two 
equally kind sisters. One, who ‘does not care 
much for flowers,* yet delights in giving pleasure, 
takes her garden scissors, cuts the brightest and 
perhaps the largest flowers she sees, never stop- 
ping to notice that some nf the petals aite faded, 
and others following rapidly the same way. She 
looks here, and takes a flower she thinks is bright; 
there, and cuts off a handful ; and having, as she 
believes, gathered a large and beautiful bouquet, 
she hands it to the lady whom she has thus 
stepped out of her course to please. Perhaps if 
we could unperccived follow those flowers to their 
destination, we should see the half of tli^m lying 
wasted, fallen to pieces, and quite unfit to 
ornament the room for wdich they were intended ; 
anil hy the thoughtless cutting of those full- 
grown and showy “ftewtrs, the garderf may for 
that day have lost its brilliance. The other 
sister, who loves flowers for their purity and 
beauty, glides from plant to plant, cutting off one 
blossom hero, which will scarcely he missed from 
its modest position ; another there, which will 
bloom ill fujt freshness in the vase— a bit of sweet- 
•cented beauty which by its removal improves 
the garden, while it adds to her treasures ; and 
so from flower to shrub, and from rose-tree to 
flower again, she flits along — the selection being 
intuitively made with such perfection, that no 
blossom is misplaced, or a single fading flower 
added to the posy. 

This nicety of observation and touch does not 
end ill the service of the garden. A mind that 
responds to tlic beauty of the floral world will 
never he satisfied with imperfect or coarsely 
finished work of any kind. The handling of 
flowers so constantly sets before the eye their 
perfection, that by-and-by the aim at perfection 
ill all that is done becomes, as it ^verc, second 
nature. 

The pleasure that flowers give to invalids among 
the poor, Avho rarely see any, might teach some 
of us a lesson we should do well to learn. The 
first lime I saw this was many years ago, when 
I was a very young housekeeper, and was startled 
one Sunday morning by the request, from a work- 
ing blacksmith, for some grapes for his sick wife. 
We had no greenhouse or vinery. Our little bit 
of garden was most unassuming, and 1 could not 
think what made the man come to me. However, 
1 told him that 1 believed a friend of ours had 
some early grapes and if 1 could get some, his wife 
should huye them in the afternoon. My husband 
walked out with me to our friend’s house. Sonio 
grapes were most willingly given for the invalid, 
anci some flowers for ourselves. I took two or 
three pretty and sweet flowers— I rcniemher that 
a carnation and two sweet-peas formed part— tied 
them together ; and \re took them with the fruit 
to the sick woman. We W'ere taken up to her 
bedroom. There she lay, pale and emaciated, 
with that ominous flush on her cheeks which too 
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ASYLUAIS AND THE INSANE. 

BY A ^MAD DOCTOB.* 

'When one ronsidcra that a considerable proportion 
of the population of the United Kinj^dom— namely, 
one in every three hundred and fifty — arc insane, 
it ia almost incredible that such an amount of 
ignorance should exist even among the educated 
classes on the subject of asylums and the insane. 
One notion, by no means uncommon, is, that an 
asylum is a sort of menagerie in which are con- 
fined demons in human form — in(|i and women 
who arc chained up wdio make day as well ivs 
night hideous with continual noise, whose minds 
are complete wrecks, iu which nothing but tlie 
lowest animal attributes predumiiiule— people 
who Avith distorted faces, disiievclled locks, and 
fantastic garb, never cease to gibber Ibrtli inco- 
herent ravings and hlaspheniy. Noav, there must 
be some reason and origin for this undoubtedly 
popular notion ; and Avlieii Ave come to consider 
it, the reason is not after all far to seek ; for so 
lately as 1820 , there was amongst pliilanthropists 
and medical men generally, almost entire ignorance 
of the whole nature and treatment of insanity. On 
account of this ignorance, the condition of the 
insane at that date was the most deplorable to 
conceive ; they were looked upon as outcasts of 
the earth, and ,were reduced to a condition Avhich I 
it is not in the poAver of language to describe. j 
It may be of interest to our readers to know that 
we owe the great advance in the understanding 
and consequent treatment of insanity to tw’o great 
French physicians, Esquirol and Piiiel, whose 
names on this account alone will never cease to 
burn brightly among the luminaries of science. 
During the time of the Revolution, when Robes- 
pierre and his colleagues were in power, Esquirol 
was much struck by the condition of the Bicetre, 
a large prison-like building in which all the mad 
folk were incarcerated, chained \ip in cells like 
80 many wild beasts ; sleeping, when that luxury 
was possible, on stone floors, spiinklcd Avitli filthy 
Btraw ; and whose food was thrown to them as to 


dogs, by a surly jailer, only too ready to use the 
stout AA’hip Avith w'hich wc always find hfm armed 
iu old pictures. lie applied to the government 
for power to introduce reforms into these dens 
of cruelty and darltA\: :.lp them he “was given 
I carie-hlanche to do as he pleased. The autho- 
rities ill the time having ‘ other fish to fry,' never 
gave the subject a thought ; so Esquirol, unloosing 
their chains, gave them liberty, food, and light ; 
and found, as he expected, that not only did they 
jefrain froih at once tearing thernseh'es to pieces, 
as their keepers protested they Avould, hut that 
a gradual and manifest improvement took place 
in their mental state. 

Thus began a new era for those visited with the 
greatest of all human alllictions. It Avould be 
interesting to trace the gradual spread of tlie new 
principle, inaugurated by Esquirol, all over the 
Avorld ; hut space forbids : suffice it to say, that 
from that day to this, steady increase and im- 
provement in our knoAvledgc and treatment of in- 
saniiy has gone on, until, at the present moment, 
hundreds are devoting their energies and lives 
to this cause. It may not be generally known 
that towards the end of the last century the public 
were admitted to a well-known London asylum to 
view the lunatics at the modest charge of a penny 
a head. From this the asylum derived an income 
of upwards of four hundred pounds a 3'’ear, until 
the revolting practice Avas put a stop to. 

Asjdums nowadays are of tAvo great classes — 
private and public ; the essential differenco be- 
tween these being, that in the former, patients are 
maintained at their own or friends' expense ; and 
in the latter, by the parish. The asylum build- 
ings are generally spacious and handsome, situated 
in extensive grounds; and iu these grounds one 
finds, as a rule, a church or chapel, in AA-hicli ^ 
diA'inc service is conducted on Sundays, and at 
which, on an average, tAVO-thirds of the total 
number of patients attend. The u^iial church ser- 
vice is gone through, the patients joining heartily 
in the singing, and displaying a decorum which 
would bo creditable to any congregation. Another 
notable feature of the asylum the writer is now 
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describing is the Farm, which not only affords 
congenial employment to many patients, but is, 
if well managed, a source of income to the asylum 
estate. 

The best idea of the patients and their sur- 
roundings is to be formed by accompanying the 
Buperiuteiiding pliysiciaii in his morning visit, aa 
he sets out armed with book and stethoscope, bent 
on seeing all those under his care, questioning 
some, encouraging others, and having a kindly 
word for every one. The first ward entered is 
the receiving ward, where recently admitted 
patients arc quartered, their peculiarities and 
propensities studied, their bodily and mental stfito 
carefidly inquired into, and the lines of treatment 
considered. Visitors will be at once struck by 
the brightness and cheerfulness of the wanl itself. 
Structurally, it consists of a gallery or pro- 
menade, at one end of which is the lay-room,* 
in which the patients can sit and sov.', and where 
they can mess if necessary. The walls of both 
gallery and day-room are hung with pictures, 
statuette^, and other forms of decoration. Creepers 
and flowers adorn the wiudow-sills and tables in 
profusion. A piano also is there, which bears 
evidence ef being well n?j^],‘;,and an aquarium, 
the latter affording a never-ending fund of amuse- 
ment 

There are many fallacies In the public mind 
about the insane, prominent among which is 
the notion that if a person be mad, ho must be 
lost to all reason, and be quite incapable of em- 
ploying or amusing himself and udioiu One 
instance may be given in refutation of this idea. 
One day 1 saw a lady whose rcs<iurcc3 did not 
admit of her being in a private asylum— and 
there arc many such persons — seated at a piano, 
when she pvc a most charming and correct 
rendering of the Moonlight Sonata, This linished, 
she turned round, and asked me no end of absurd 

J ucstioTia, some of which I remember were : Did 
write the Psalms of David, and was I the son of 
Abraham ; and if so, what was the deliuitioii of a 
minor key. Thus, then, this woman who was 
quite incapable of conducting her alfairs, or 
mixing in society, seemed quite happy, and was 
quite able to amuse herself and others by her 
musical talent. Tlie ward may contain thirty 
patients, .under the immediate control of two 
nurses, of whom the patients are generally very 
fond. The nurses are fully aware that in many 
coses the patients under their care are peculiarly 
Bonsitive, and need coaxing and consideration, com- 
bined with iirmnesB; and as a rule, kiidly 
requests to join in games, or do some sewing or 
like work, are met with ready compliance. It must 
he mentioned that the duties of these nurses arc of 
an extremely responsible and anxious character; 
demanding incessant activity and patience, to 
induce those under their care to take their foo<l, to 
work, to join in their games and recreations, and 
to perform in a becoming manner the' duties of 
everyday life. 

The next ward is the infirmaiy, to which all i 
cases of severe bodily and mental illness occurring 
in the house are sent ; and it need only be said • 
that the same order and cleanliness here prevail ; ; 
added to which, m all the usual hospital appli- 
ances for the nursing and management of bhe sick, 
Here^ naturally, the cases are of a very hopeless 
I and un&voinahle character; yet careful attention 


to their comforts is everywhere apparent — water- 
pillows, modern wire mattresses, comfortable scats, 
and all the relief that medicine and sick-diet can 
afford. What a different picture this, from the 
chains, whips, and stone floors of a century ago ! 

Next, the visitor is shown what might be termed 
the ward for the w'orst cases. Here the minibcr of 
the nurses is greater, as many of tho patients arc 
at times violent and dangerous, chiefly as a result 
of the brain disease termed epilci^sy, in lyhich the 
patient is subject to fits, before or after which, he 
will become extremely violent, and assault or 
attack those nearest to him, under the transient 

• delusion that they are going to kill or injure him. 

: Although the worst types of humanity are confined 
I licrc, the same order and control are observed 
! as elsewhere. AVc leap that restraint and scclu- 

• sion — tho latter meaning temporary solitary con- 
finement— are quite unknown; strait-jackets and 
manacles being things of the past. The excitc- 
inciit and fury of epileptic mania is treated on 
the more rational system of long exercise in tho 
open air, which naturally induces sleep and rest 
at night, the temporary attack soon passing olf. 

These three kiinls of wards, briefly described, 
are the chief types met with in asylums. Many 
new asylums have special wards for convalescent 
cases, these often taking tho form of detached 
cottages, where a sort of trial may be made of the 
palient*s ability to cope with tho battle of life ; for 
I many patients who seem quite lational and well 
' conducted when uinler asylum care, where all 
their wants are supplied, at once break down 
when they return to their homes, and are thrown 
to a great extmit on their own resources, 

A great source of anxiety to an asylum physi- 
cian is tho suicidal tendency of nniny of his 
patient?, to frustrate attempts at which never- 
ceasing vigilance is necessary. At times, however, 
the ingenuity and determination which tho insane, 
and notably the melancholic and depressed, will 
display in carrying out their sad aims, evade all 
w'atch fulness. A few instances of this may be of 
interest. A butcher, iniddlc-agod, was brought 
under asylum care, snlfering from melancholia, 
the assigned cause being intcmpcranco and heredi- 
tary in-edisposition. On the morning of the 9tli 
of April, shortly before nine A.M.— and it may bo 
hero noted as a remarkable fact that the majority 
of suicides occur in the morning— he had finished 
breakfast, and there was no apparent change 
in his mental state, he having joked with the 
attendant in charge of the ward, and eraplopd 
I himself in dusting, as he was in the habit of doing. 

I Ifc then went into a little four-bedded room 
; opening off the ward, carrying his duster with 
; him, took from tho wall a looking-glass that was 
I hanging up, and placed it on a bed resting against 
j the wall. He also took from the wall a small 
I glass-framed Scripture text, the words on which 
I nvcre, * God is my helper,' and covering the 
I text with the duster, so os to make os little 
I noise as possible, he broke the gloss. Ho then 
I appears to have covered his right hand with the 
duster, so as to get more purchase, and delibe^ 

; rately kneeling down bv the side of the bed, so 08 
; to enable him to see the whole operation, with a 
piece of the broken glass he inflicted a large deep 
ragged wound on the left side of the neck, severing 
Bu^ important blood-vessels that he died from 
hemorrhage in a few minutes. 
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Another patient I remember, an elderly gentle- 
man, finding himselF so closely watched that he 
could not make any open or flagrant attempt, had 
recourse to tearing a bit of bandage off the dress- 
ing For an ulcer on his leg, and slufting this into 
his mouth. laickily, he was noticed after he had 
crammed about a yard down his throat. lie was 
livid and unconscious, and could only be brought 
round with difficulty. 

Another form of attempted suicide commonly 
met with is the pcrsist(*nl rcFusal of fotwl ; this, 
Iiowever, is readily combated by a well-known 
mechanical method of injecting food into the 
stomach. One patient I remember was fed in this 
way for eight moiilhs ; for so long a lime did all 
attempts to ijidiice him to cat in the ordinary way 
prove fruitless. It is not always, however, w'itii 
the desire to end their existence that lunatics 
obstinately refuse food ; it is as often owing to the 
delusion that the food is jioisoned ; -or that a voice 
prompts them not to eat ; or that they have no 
inside. One old lady, I remember well, on my 
urging her to take her food, replied: *AIy dear 
doctor, what is the use when my inside is made of 
wood?* This woman, though rational in many 
ways, maintained this curious fancy against all 
argument. 

Let us now turn to a brighter aspect of asylum 
life — namely, the amusements .and recreations. 
These in summer take the form of lengthened 
walks into the surrounding country, picnics, and 
so forth. Neatly every asylum has its cricket 
and football club. 'J’hese clubs j)lay among tliom- 
selves, or try their fortune with tho'<e of the 
m iglibonring villages. The. niatcl|.‘s arc looked 
forward to all week, and tin* utmost good-will and 
pleasure prevail during tln^ play. 

Then in the winter mouths, the long eve.n- 
inga are beguiled by the rveekly cntcrlaiumeiit, 
consisting of instructive ami amusing reading.^, 
music, 8ong.s, dances, and occasional dramatic 
performaiice.-s ; to which all contiilnitc, more or less 
— doctor.^, patients, and nurses. Kvery season 
confirms the value of thc.se cnlerlainimnits as a 
beneficial and sustaining agency in mental dislrcs.s, 
directly by the healthful stimulus they impart, 
and indirectly by breaking up the somewhat 
monotonous existence of those wlio are lt»o feeble 
for active employment, lly the smile on the face 
of the liabitnal melancholic, one is a.‘«.'«iire<l of 
their advantage, and is reminded of one of laither’s 
sayings, ‘ Music is one of the most delightful and 
magnilicent presents that Qod has given \ia.* 
More than one patient has assured me that he 
owes his recovery in a large measure to the rous- 
ing, exhilarating effect of the weekly entertain- 
ment. 

Let it not be supposed, however, from the above 
remarks that, all the requirements of the insane 
are fully provided for, and that no assistance is 
desired from the benevolent public outside ; for 
it is remarkable that whilst Infirmaries, Hospitals, 
Workhouses, Homes, &c., are well remembered 
by the charitable and philanthropic, the asylum 
and its patients are too often overlooked. The 
following ore some of the channels in which aid 
micht bo accentably rendered— newspapers, books, 
and other publications for the library ; pictures or 
prints for the wards ; flowers and fruit ; enter- 
tainments of any kind, musical or dramatic; 
lectures, readings, magic-lantern exhibitions^ 


Here, then, is ample scope for^tho charitable to 
show real and practical sympathy with those who 
are less intellectually healthy than ourselves. 

It is certainly not too much to say, that by the 
abovo means, we may hope for a higher recovery- 
rate among the curable cases, and to soothe, cheer, 
and interest the hopelessly insane. We are encou- 
raged in our endeavours by tho fact, which is pro- 
bably not generally knowm, that the recovery-rate 
has gradually increased from a figure which were 
better left ''utold, to a proportion not far rcmoised 
from fiFty per cent. 

Ill this short article, I have tried to convey an 
idea how the insane are cared for in this country. 
I say in this country advisedly ; for although 
we owe the initial step in our progress in this 
direction to tho French, yet in no country has the 
principle been so earnc.4ly and vigorously carried 
out as in Great Ihilain. I have left untouched 
many points of interest connected with this sub- 
ject, notably private asylums and supposed umlue 
detention in them. These 1 hope t^ treat of 
at some future time. 


THE FOUTUNEg-'T^ BEllTRAM OAKLEY. 

CnAI^TER XXX. — AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

But a little way ‘Above Bar* — as natives of the 
ancient city of Southampton are apt to sav in 
speaking of that antique barrier-gate which Aaca- 
part the Ciaiit and the valiant Sir Bevis so stoutly 
4 lefendcd of old against Paynini Ibes, according to 
the veracious lays of the minstrels — stamls a row 
of fair white mansions which bears the name of Port- 
land Place. Tlierii is one of these mansions which 
stands detached, with gardens and stable depend- 
ences of its own, and which also bos the advantage 
of ail outlook over tho famous old Archery 
Grounds that are the boast of the adjoining shire. 
House and gardens belonged to Mr Weston, Man- 
ager of the Branch Yard of Mervyn & Co., and 
who, having some share in the business in addition 
to the high .salary attached to the responsible post 
he filled, was regarded by his neighbours os rela- 
tively a wealthy man. 

It was a fine summer’s afternoon ; and the scent 
of llower.s and tho hum of bees came ])leasautly 
through the open windows of the Westons* draw- 
ing-room, where all tlic family group, with the 
exception of the master of the house, vrho had 
not yet returned from the vicinity of the Docks, 
might be seen. It consisted of ^Irs Weston, kind, 
plump, and motherly, one of those women whom 
it is difficult to imagine as otherwise than married 
and busy with household cares; her two daughters ; 
and a third young lady, whose degree of kindred 
to ^frs Weston herself could only be computed 
by the learned in Welsh cousinhood; but who, 

I as a ward of her husband’s, had for some years 
made thal^ house her home— Miss Carriugtou by 
name. 

The last-mentioned member of the family group 
was undoubtedly the one who wouhl have been j 
the first to attract, and probably to rivet, the j 
notice of a stranger. Julia Carrington may have 
been a year or two younger than the elder ox 
the Weston girls, a few mouths older than the 
youngest ; but their round, pleasant laces merely 
served as a foil to the brilliant loveliness of their 
kinswoman. A dark^ flashiug-ejed beauty was 
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Julia Carrington, tall, graceiul, an<l with raven 
hair, and cream v “com ]»k‘x ion, ami lips and teeth 
that could he likened to coral and pearls alone, 
however hackneyctl llio simile may be^ — such a 
girl as we see, perhaps, twice or llirice in a lile- 
time, and wliom the imagination willingly accre- 
dits with an almost unlimited power of wringing 
or breaking the hearts of iiieii. There were those 
who, confessing that Julia was oxceedingly beau- 
tiful, nev(Tlhci(‘>s declared her dark beauty to be 
of an un-Englisli type, alien, foreign, Spanish or 
Italian, rallier than what befits our cloudy skies 
and island hearths. One love-lorn curate— who 
never told his love — the Rev. Septimus Shyson, 
had mentioned in confidence over tlie social teacup 
to a brother of the cloth clerical, that her haughty, 
pitiless charms reminded him of the paliiciau 
damsels of ancient Rome. 

There are warils and wards, as there are heiresses 
and heiresses. Some girls are by nature so sub- 
missive to the merest semblance of authority, that 
their guardians have an easy task. Others, like 
high-mettled fillies, kick over the traces, uml give 
infinite trouble to the rcsj)octable men on whom 
the proviBioiis of some Mill have devolved part 
of tlie powers of a fuAlvv • Carrington 

went into neither of ihcsc extremes. Indeed, she 
was too clever, and her guardian, ^Ir Weston, 
too sensible and straightJbnvaiJ, for imicli 

1 ‘arring of volitions to be probable. She was in 
egal leading-strings as yet, being but twenty 
years of age ; but soon slie M’ould be her own 
mistress, and mistress of the three thousand 
year nhich her fatlier, a former partner and 
remote connection of Mr Mervyn, hud left her. 
It was not u great incomo, in these days when 
incomes are really great, but it M*as almost wealth ; 
and w\is enough, at all events, to earn for Julia 
Carrington the prestige of lieiressdom. For four 
years past, Mr Weston had by consent received 
live hundred a year for the inaiiitcnance of his 
ward, whose allowance of pocket-money was also 
on a lavish scale ; but extravagant as the young 
lady’s tastes might be, her money was rolling iqi, 
like a golden snowball, and needed but a prolonged 
minority to swell the original sum to imposing 
proportions. Therefore Avas Julia, with her 
beauty and her fortune, and her disdain for such 
admirers as ventured to approach her, a personage 
of some note in the society in which the 
Westons moved. 

That this proud, self-willed girl should Lave 
been so well liked as she was by the family with 
wliom she lived, much os a bird of gorgeous 
plumage might dwell among nestlings of quite 
another feather, was perhaps not so strange as it 
seems. Women arc veiy tolerant of the supe- 
riority and the pretensions of others, provided 
^hat the superiority is pjitent, and the pretensions 
consistently asserted. Tliat Julia, as an heiress 
and a beauty, had a right to be a pelted, privileged 
pcrsoDi and to have her own way within all 
reasonable limits, was a canon of failli among the 
WestonSi The good ‘house-mother,* to quote the 
expressive Teutonic phrase, would never have 
dreamed of indulging her own daughters, Margaret 
and Matilda, as she liumoured the whims of Miss 
CaiTington. The two girls were honestly enthusi- 
astic, as we now and then find girls to be, in 
their admiration of this companion of theirs^ 
whose loveliuess threw them so utterly into the 


shade, and seemed rather to plume themselves on 
the distinction of liaving beneath their roof so 
noliihle a guest as Julia Carrington. 

‘It is getting late. I doubt if he is coming 
lo-day, after all,' said Mrs Weston, looking up, 
from her work, at the clock. 

‘'I’lic train is bcliiiul time, I daresay; but I 
suiipose ho will conic. I'apa asked him, mIicu he 
wrote, to drive biraight here from the station ; and 
I hoj»e he will, for 1 feel quite inquisitive about 
him, after all m'c have heard,' said cheery, light- 
hearted Margaret. 

‘ Inquisitive about whom?' asked the fair 
Julia, as siie lounged in her silken beehive chair, 
and glanced for an instant over the rim of the 
open novel that she held listlessly between her 
jewelled lingers. 

‘About the new arrival, dear — this young Mr 
Oakley, who is to be pa])a’s second in command 
here— the new Assistant Manager,' exclaimed 
^Matilda Weston. ‘We have heard so iniich of 
his praises, Dial we are dying to see what lie is 
really like.' 

‘Pray, leave mo out of the category of those 
who are dying for such a cause,* said the heiress, 
ill llio hall-languid, hall-scornful tone that was 
habitual to her. ‘ i liavc not the faintest curiosity 
on the subject.' 

‘Julia,' rcinarked IMrs Weston, with her 
mail only smile — ‘Julia is not a hero-worshipper.’ 

* Not of (’ockney lieroes ! ' retorted the heiress, 
from her silken beehive chair, 

‘But lie— this ^Ir Bertram Oakley — he is not 
a Cockney,' pleaded the elder of the Weston 
girls, ». 

‘Not at all. lie comes from’ began the 

yoniigi-r. 

‘Bray, don’t, Margaret dear, and ^latilda, my 
jiet, give yourselves the trouble of ciiliglitening 
iijy ignorance as to the antecedents of this Mr 
— wliatever you call liim — who is going to be 
Assistant something. ’J'hat he is a meritorious 
young man, 1 lliink. very likely. Many iieojile 
arc. But, of course he will be clumsy or also 
conceited ; tiresome, anyway.' 

At this crisis of the conversation came the roll 
of wheels, and then the sound of the bell ; and 
presently the door opened, and the name of ‘Mr 
Oakley' being announced, Bertram entered, all un- 
aware that he himself had formed the subject of 
the late discussion; and he hud not been in the 
room for thirty seconds, or spoken a dozen words, 
before the Weston womankind, mother and daugh- 
ters, predisposed in liis favour from the first, were 
certain that tliey bhuuld like him, and certain 
too that the good report of him which had reached 
them was by no means too flattering. He was 
very handsome, and that, in feminine eyes, does 
a man no harm. Instinctively, Miss Weston and 
her sister turned their eyes to Julia, os if to draw 
a comparison between the two bright young faces ; 
but of Miss Carrington’s lineaments not much 
could be seen, as the heiress, after a cold and 
slightly perceptible nod, in answer to Bertram’s 
bow, had sunk back in her chair, and absorbed 
herself wholly in the pages of her novel. 

The talk, os may be supposed, was not very well 
worth chronicling. Mr Mervyn was quite well} 
Mrs Weston was glad of that. And Bertram was 
not tired ? But then railway journeys are so euy 
and smooth; not like the coaching and posting 
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(lays of which Mrs Weston in of Feet romenibereJ 
not very much, hut on wliicli slio liad heard her 
own father descant feelingly in lr:r nonage. And 
Mr Weston would soon he back from his place 
of business, and would be very glad to see ^fr 
Oakley, of whom they had all heanl so much, and 
■who really niust not consider himself as a stranger, 
&c. All this was very kind, if a Irille common- 
place ; but we could not get on without household 
angels of ^Irs Weston^s sort ; and, to her wonls 
of welcome, llertraiu made appropriate replies ; 
while the heiress read on, and the two other girls 
spoke little, but looked iiitcntl}" at the young man 
of whom Mr Mervyn thought so highly. 

How, or by what chance, the conver.'^ation drifted 
into some channel a shade less conventional, and 
one which allowed of answers not stereotyped, it 
W’ould ho hard to tell ; hut soinediow llertram 
found himself talking, and tho ladies listening, 
and, marvel of marvels! the proud, scornful 
beauty in the bceliive chair, having lowcreil the 
rampart of her new novel from llio circulating 
library, listening too ! No one- on earth could be 
freer from any de.sire for display than Bertram 
Oakley ; but he could speak, ami speak well, on 
any topic concerning wliich he felt .strongly ; )'et 
it was not so iimch wliat he saitl, as his maimer of 
saving it, that won him the rare cumpliineiit of 
Miss Carrington’s attention. Ijortram ]»osscssc«l iu 
a very high degree! the mi(:m)i?cions gilt of pleasing, 
tho inimitable .somothing that no iiia'«terof wt>rldiy 
lore can impart, no self-study t»*ach, the tali'^man 
that belongs to a sweet and iioblo nature when 
liuitod to a busy and fertile brain. He was so 
frankly and fearle.^dy self-posscs^oil, that he lost 
nothing liy that fatal Jlaw of shj'iioss, of false 
shame, as the Froncli call it, which makes so 
many a good ami worthy man ridiculous in 
feminine oye.'^. 

Presently, the beautiful statue, .Tulia Carrington, 
■warmed, .as iiiarblo in ohl Creek myths w.n .sup- 
posed to warm, sullicienlly to speak, ami look, and 
avow an inlere.-;t in what the ne.w-coinor thought 
and said. AVJieii ]\lr AVcston’.s hlulF, shrewd face, 
and gri/,zliiig whi.skers, hecame vi.-ihlo in the 
doorway, he found liis new Assistant apparently 
on friendly terms with the fairer portion of his 
liousehold. Jlis own greeting to Bertram wa.s 
cordial; hut possibly Ins look was more critical 
than admiring. The Manager was privately of 
opinion that hi.s princijial Jia<l been <»v(T-parlial, 
and that to appoint so young a man to so high a 
post was nocc.'^sarily a mistake. Still, he shook 
Jlcrtram’s hand, and wolcomeil him to Soutli- 
amiitou heartily enough. 

‘ I have taken rooms for yon, Air Oakley, at AFr 
Afervyifs wi.sh,’ he s:iid, * near us -just a sitting- 
Toom and bedroom oii the ground -floor of a, (piict 
house, in the neat little stn*et you must have 
traversed, to get here from the High Street aiul 
the Bar. I sliall be Inippy, if you like, to w^ilk 
os far as that with you, anil put you in pos.sc.'^.sioii 
of your new quarters. Change them, of course, 
if you don’t like them ; but I think you will find 
them comfortable, and the people civil.' 

So Bertram was inducted into his new lodgings, 
which were tidy and trim enough after their kind, 
and whither his luggage was presently conveyed ; 
while Air Weston went home to his dinner, and 
Bertram complied with his landlady’s proposal of 
adding a mutton-chop to his tea. The days were 


yet so long, that, after his modest repast was over, 
he had light enough left to Btrpll for some time 
about the town, to admire its stately High Street, 
perhaps unmatched in any provincial city hotween 
Twecwl and Tamar ; its quaint churches, beno.ith 
the low-hrowed arches of some of which Henry V. 
probably, and Waltlieof and William the Norman 
possibly, may have gone in to pray; and the 
crowded Ducks that have given new life to the 
ancient seaport. Thi*n, its lie laid hi.s head ujioii 
Ills pillow, he could not but wonder that the* 
memory that was uppormost in his ihouglits was 
j not that of Julia ('.irrington, in all the audacious 
splendour of her attractions, but of tbo golden 
; liair and blue soft eyes of llo-so Denham, who was 
■ now so near. 


I SOAFK WIITAISrCAL PABLSII CU.STOAIS. 

Tiiii parUh i.s one of the olde.'st divisions of land in 
Ihw country ; so old, indeed, that antiquaries and 
I county historian.s are in controversy how much more 
! tliaii twelve or fourteen hninlred years ago it was 

■ first established. As may naturally be expected, 
; many curious cu.'^tom.s gradually sprung up, some 

ill one pari.«h, some in another, some in two or 
more adjoining iKiriiueS ; some long since become 
obsolete, others llourisliing more or less. AVe 
can trace the intl'icncc of the church, of the feudal 
I .system, of the riijc of royal power and prc-stigc*, in 
' .some or otlior of llicin ; but ignor.ince and siiper- 
! stition wi re probably the most potemt causes. A 
' foiisiderabUi numl.M'r of tlio.se old custom.^ had 
•Ihoir origin in rnilmnnaifa, sums of mon(*y or 
' ]).alche3 of land, the annual jjrocccds of whicli wore 
to be apj»r»)priiiled in perpeLiiity for certain olijccts 
more or le-.< clearly specitiod by the donor, 

Tho p.-iri.-^li books kept by churchwardens are a 
' veritable mine of facts rel.'iting to such matters. 

: The book.s of a Liucolii'^liirc ]nirish, for instance, 

I contain numerous entries concerning the marry- 
ing of paiipor.^j, the whipping of vagrants, the 
’ bjiiting of luills, &f. Those of Stanford-in-the- 
! A'ale, Berkshire, compri.so some curious entrie.s 
relating thereto in the ohl f’atholic tinu-s ; such 
as: ‘ IleccivtMl for the ma 3 ’des at the llallowtido 
* towaiiU tlie hells,’ so much. It appears that 
' young inaid(*u.3 pei ambulated the streets, dressed 
ill black, ringing bell.«, and urging the people to 
prayers on the I've of All-Saints’- Day ; and the 
' item Avas as jiayment for the bell's. Another pay- 
ment was for ‘ watching the sepulchre a crucilix, 
I wrapped iu linen, was placeil in a recess formed on 
; the north side of tin* altar ; this was done on 

■ Kasler Eve, and the watching was kept up until 
early on Easter Sunday, when the crucifix Avas 

^ reiiioA’ed, Avith variou.s circumstances typical of the 
I resurrection. Other entries relate to" less solemn 
1 subjects ; ‘ AIom*y recei\’'ed for the gayncs of the 
I Alay ale,' There being no poor-rates in those 
I days, one mode of obtaining small sums for the 
i succour of the sick and needy was to solicit gifts 
for tho purchase of malt, with Avliicli ale was 
brcAYcd, sold to the parishioners, and tlio profit or 
* gayncs ’ given to the poor. ‘ Money received 
fur the font ' A\'as obtainctf by young maidens who 
AA-eut from house to house at"\Vhitsiintido, solicited 
alms, gave half the amount to the jioor, laid out 
the rest in purchasing a dove to busiumd from the 
roof of the church over the font. 

At Waltham Abbey, the parish hooka contain 
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evidence of a cliani^c in many of the items of persons heard the averments ; and if the results 
expenditure, conjemi^oraiieous with the change in were satisfactory, a verdict was given — to the 
the religion of the state. The wax for the tapers effect that the couple had been married at 
and candles used at the altar and in church pro- least one year ; that they liad lived quietly and 
cessions, had been bought in the lump, and made lovingly together ; ami that they were deserving 
up as wanted. AVheii the altar lights were no of the in-oniiscd prize. Tliis verdict being delivered, 
longer sanctioned in the Established Church, the the hapjiy couple, standing near the ciiiiroh door, 
wax was sold. One of tlie entries mentions the made a declaration, received the flitch, and were 
price obtained for the wax. Other entries bear chaired in procession through the town. H'lie 
relation to the sale of* priests* garments. The ‘ lonls of the manor by degrees declined to offer tlie 
parish boobs of Abingdon contain notifications of ! tempting bonus ; ami the clergy viewed uiifavour- 
moiicy jiaid to the bellman to buy food, drink, and ^ ably some of the incidents accompanying the pro- 
firing for ‘watching the sepulchre.* Money was | ceediiigs. Twenty or thirty years ago, a few 
also paid for two dozen bells for the morris- j literary men revived the ceremony at Iheir own 
dancers ; setting up Robin Hood’s bower ; an hour- j cxpcnse—niore as a whimsical joke for that one 
glass for the ]nilpit — and other singularities long \ occasion, than jw a porniaiiciit custom. From time 
since abandoned. to time the local journals record an observanf-c of 


The curious old parish custom of heating th»' 
hounds^ though not nearly so prevalent as in by- 
gone times, is still kept up in some districts, and 
has become by degrees ixu occasion for feasting 
rather than fasting. It oftiui lasted two days, 
under the management of the clergy, churchwar- 
dens, and parish officers. Every parish has a boun- 
dary legally established, althougli visilile marks for 
denoting it are few in nuiiibcr ; .and in past times 
the ccrembny of bc.'iting*ttfe uoniuLs wiis one of 
the peculiar modes of asserting the rights of the 
parish. It was often difficult to walk along the 
€xact line on account of buildings wiiicli had been 
erected on it. Tlie procession' would sometimes 
enter a house by the door and emerge by the 
window ; or wade across a canal ; o.^ penetrate 
dense thickets ; or clamber over liigli walls ; or 
swim a certain distance along a boundary river; 
or thrust a siiiall boy into an oven, wliicli it is to 
be hoped was cold. On one occasion in London, 
a private carriage was standing on the line ; the 
coachman refused to ‘move on,* whereupon the 
whole procession walked through the carriage, in 
at one door and out at the other. The writer 
remenibors many sucli perambulations in the 
metropolis ; when tlie clergy, tlie churchwardens, 
the parish beadle in a portentous cocked hat, 
and the charity schoolboys (in Geoffrey Muffin- 
cap costume) went tlieir round. The hilarious 
youngsters beat with white wands any stone or 
wall which had on it a parish boundary mark. 
The ceremony, however, lost both its meaning and 
-its respectability in course of time ; it became a 
rollicking holiday for the riff-raff of the parish, 
and the most steady inhabitants gradually frowned 
it out of existence. 

The custom of the fliich of haem at Dunmow 
is not the least curious among those which rural 
parishes present. Fur back in the old days when 
there was a priory at Dunmow, in Essex, the monks 
made a promise of a flitch of bacon to any married 
couple who could take oath that they had never 

S llcd nor regretted their union. Whether the 
or monks only intended to encourage con- 
jagal harmony, or whether they satirically believed 
that znariied folk never do live together twelve 
months without discord, we can guess as best we 
may. At anyrate the successful applicants for the 
flitch were few and far between. The priory was 
suppressed at the Reformation, but the old custom 
flUTvived, the flitch being given by the lord of 
the manor. In the last century the ceremony 
was conducted with much parade. The couple 
appeared at a court baron ; a jury of unmarried ^ 


the ceremony. TJicre is reason to believe, liow- 
ever, tiiat speculative trade is mainly concerned 
here ; the llitcli being provided by some taverner 
intiTosfed in bringing togetber a large assemblage 
of thirsty souls. 

In the cheese-making district of Gloucestershire, 
a pleasant kind of cliaractiiristic harvest-home 
used to bo celebrated annuall 3 ^ Three large 
cheeses were placed on a litter or barrow, decked 
with flowers and branches of trees. They were 
drawn throngli and about the parish, with music 
an«l rejoicing. In the chiircbyavd the cheeses were 
removed from the litter, rolled three times round 
! the church, conveyed back to the village, cut up, 
and distributed among the pea^'antiy, 

Miiny parislios have duti«?s imposed upon them 
of so whimsical a character that one marvels how 
such a state of things could have arisen. Rut it is 
explicable on the theory of endowmiiU. A man 
bequoatlifj money or land, the intiirest or rental of 
which is to be appropriated annually for some 
purpose mentionetl b}' him. After many genera- 
tions the affair becomes as much an absurdity 
as a benefit, in some cases very much more so. 
The City of London parishes ])resf*nt numerous 
instances of tliis kind ; the parochial autlioritics 
being trustees for sundry small endowments. If 
they do not administer tlieso funds in accordance 
with the written wishes of the donor, they may 
possibly tbongh unwittingly be ollcmlers against 
the law. 

Take a few iiislancos. The parish of St Benct, 
Graccclmrcli Street, is trustee for a bequest the 
annual uinouut of which— L. 7, Os. 6d. — is not only 
small ill itself^ but has to be divided into mere 
driblets- one portion for that parish, one for St 
Olave's in the Gld Jewry, and three others for 
IJirishes in Ks«ex, Herts, and Rucks; the donor 
Jiaving probill )ly had some personal association 
with all these localities. Tlie Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany are intrusted with the administration of 
ten pounds a year, to be given to St Rcnct’s parish, 
Paul’s Chain ; and the parish authorities have to 
divide it into five portions, varying from sixteen 
to fifty-six .shillings each, among an equal number 
of other parishes. St Botolph, Aldgate, enjoys the 
complicated bequest of ‘one-fourth of two houses,* 
and another ox ‘three houses and three-quarters 
of ten houses.* Among the multiplicity of City 
endowments, either corporate, chartered, or paro- 
chial, there is one for releasing Christian captives 
from the corsairs of Barbary ; another for giving a 
certain amount of muff once a year to a certain 
number of poor women ; a third to pay the bell- 
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ringers for ringing a merry peal on the anniversary 
of (not the birth but) the death of the donor’s wife ! 
AVliat arc the parociiial authorities to do wltli such 
extravagances as these ? Some of tlie purposes 
specified are now impracticable^ some absurd, and 
some altogether out of harmony with the general 
current of English feeling in the present day. 
Little wonder if the trustees occasionally get out 
of the anomaly by paying for a savoury oUioial 
dinner from the money thus strangely bcriueathed. 
The Kiidowmeiit Commissioners found records of 
the bequest of an estate bringing in three hundred 
and thirty-three pounds per annum; there were 
eighteen trustees, who spent fifty pounds once in 
three years on a visit to the property, winding 
up with a dinner. We may safely assert that 
the legislature will ere long sweep away many of 
these absurdities. 

The parishes of London in the old days were 
linked together in one matter by the establishment 
of a guild of ixiruh ckrh. These persons, mostly 
young men with good voices, were the favourite 
performers in the mysteries or religious plays 
before the Reformation. Clorkciiwell or Clcrkd* 
Well is believed to have derived its name from 
them. On the grassy slope rising from the eastern 
bank of the river Fleet (the great sewers and the 
Metropolitan Railway must say what now occupies 
the locality) were the Clerks* Well, the Skinners* 
Well, St Rosamond’s Well, and many other 
plea.sant bubbling springs of beaiiUfiilly sweet 
and clear water. Is’ car one of these, in the open 
air, the parish clerks played a Mystery ft)r three 
days in the presence of King llicliard II., his 
queen, and court. Ju the next century, the young 
clerks devoted eight da 3 ^s consociJLively to per- 
forming the ‘Creation of the World' and other 
mysteries. Previous to the recent wholesale 
demolition of streets and buihliiigs, there was 
an old pump bearing an inscriijtion commemora- 
tive of the doings of the guild of parish clerks 
near the spot. 

Somo of the parishes of Wilts and Dorset still 
keep up the old custom of Lent eroding, one 
among many remains of Lenten usages in earlier 
days. The boys, marshalled into small parties, 
arm themselves witli w'hat broken crockery tJie 
dust- heaps can yield, A leader, going from house 
to house, knocks at the doors, appeals to the 
inmates, and sings doggerel lines announcing 
the fact that the boys have come a-sh roving, and 
will expect gifts of pics, dough-nuts, cheese, bacon, 
and other toothsome titbits. If tliese good things 
are not furthcoming, the leaclcr brings on his 
phalanx of boys, who administer to the door 
of the house a thorough bombardment with the 
broken ware. 

The parish of Garrat in SuiTey was for many 
years the scene of a custom strange aud whimsical 
enough in all conscience. An encroachment on 
the rights of commonage was, on one occasion, 
successfully defeated b}' the parishioners, who 
chose one of their number as chairman of a 
committee for that purpose. A general election 
happened to be going on about the time ; and 
some wag proposed the idea of clectiug a mock 
mayor of Garrat^ the elected dignitary to remain 
in oliice os long as the members of parliament. 
The tavern aud beer-shop kccpci'S relished the 
ficheme highly, for the ceremonial would in- 
fallibly le& to custom. Public attention was 


drawn specially to the subject* in 1747, when j 
Willis a waterman and Cubbing a publican com- I 
noted for the honour of the mayoralty. A town- | 
jiall, clerk, and recorder w'ere improvised for the 
occasion, and the proceedings were conducted in 
mock-heroic style. The best candidate was con- 
sidered to be the man who could ‘ drink largely, 
feed vigorously, head a mob majestically, and 
hurrah eloquently.* Willis, under the assumed 
cognomeu of Squire Blowmedowri, wW the 
election. Seven years afterwards, at the time of 
another general election, the Garrat men closely 
imitated the parliamentary partisans, fighting the 
battle as keenly and as noisily. Again, seven 
years more passed, and no fewer than nine candi- 
dates contested for the mayoralty. The wits of 
the day entered into the jest so heartily, that 
Foote, Wilkes, and Garrick wrote some of the 
electioneering addresses. Foote produced his farce 
of The Mayor of (Jarrat after taking part in this 
anomalous election. It soon became known that 
his characters of Ufatthew Mug, Siiiifilc, Lord 
: Twaiikum, Crispin, Heeltap, and Kit Noisy, were 
! caricature portraits of some of the candidates. 

I Another seven years brought on another general 
. election, and with it the mock election of a mayor 
I of Garrat. Seven* candidates appeared, most of 
I w'hom assumed the titles of lords and baronets. 

I Some of the mayors elected at these septennial 
intervals were very popular ; especially Sir John 
Harper (a breoches-niaker), Sir Jelfrey Dnnstan 
(a dealer iirold wigs), and Sir Harry Dimsdalc 
I (a mullin-man). Sir Jelfrey, who w’as elected to 
Itiio less Ihaii three septennial mayoralties, was a 
fellow full of wit and drollery. So great was the 
! public enjoyment of these extravagances, that on 
, one or two occasions the whole line of road from 
London to Garrat (Garrat Lane still exists) was 
I crowded with vehicles, equestrians, and pedes- 
j triaiis, all bound for the election. The absurdity 
died out with the last century ; a revival was once 
atteiii 2 )ted afterwards, but failed. 

Knoiigli. old customs which wc have 

glanced at in rapid succession are illustrative of a 
uiucIa larger number than most of ns would 
sup]iose. There are few parishes in England but 
would, by an appeal to the memory of aged 
persons, tell of such. 

ART IN MANNERS. 

I As there is all the difference between good 
I manners and bad manners, culture and no cul- 
; ture, good address and indifferent, wc purpose 
inquiring in what way Art can help us in this 
sometimes neglected acquisition. Art should have 
ns large a share of consideration in Uie cultivation 
of manners, as in personal adornment, or in the 
higher accomplishments. A face may be fair to 
look upon, yet the picture may be totally spoiled 
by an ugly framework of ill maimers. Civilised 
society has laid down certain rules, to which all 
its inembeTB, consciously or unconsciously, con- 
form ; and the more these rules arc observed, 
the better claim they give to rcfincincut. As 
the social scale ascends, the more definite and 
imperative these unwritten laws become, until, 
in the liighest circles of all, they rule with 
a despotic sway. We do not iiossess a ‘Ritual’ 
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or ^Academy of Manners,* as do the Chinese; 
but under the name of Etiquette we have 
laws equally binding. Nor are these con- 
fined to civilised nations. Savages have their 
manners and customs, however uncivilised they 
may appear to us, but it would not be thought 
friendly, much less good-breeding, to pull the 
fingers of those we salute till they crack, as ao 
some negro tribes. A curious account is told of 
two dusky monarchs, who, when making a visit, 
greeted each other by snapping three times the 
middle finger. Allliough this is an example of 
two kings, it is scarcely worthy of imitation. 
Some savages take the hand or foot of him they 
salute, and with it gently rub their face— this 
must he rather wearisome to a devoted monarch 
—while others vigorously apply the nose against 
that of the person they arc greeting. Other salu- 
tations arc equally incommodious and painful, 
and would require some practice to enable a 
stranger to be polite in the society of such eccen- 
tric pagans. Herbert Spencer has shown that 
there is, nevertheless, always a reason fur these 
strange customs. **** 

Still, etiquette is necessary in royal x^alaces for 
keeping order at court; though in Spain it was 
carried to such lengths that it made martyrs 
of their kings. One of them was once seated 
by the fireside ; the fire-maker of thg court had 
kindled so great a quantity of wood, that the ])oor> 
monarch was nearly suffocated with heat, yet his 
dignity would not suffer him to rise from his 
chair ; nor could the domestics presume to enter 
the apartment, because it was against etiquette. 
At length a courtier appeared, and the king ordered 
him to damp the fire ; but he excused himself, 
alleging that he was forbidden by etiquette to per- 
form such a function, for which a brother-noble 
ought to be called upon, as it was his business. 
This noblcinfin was unfortunately away from the 
palace, and the fire burnt fiercer ; yet the king 
endured it rather than lessen his dignity. The 
result was, that His Majesty became heated to such 
a degree, that fever set in the following day ; and 
be died as a martyr to the rules of etiquette. 

A great deal has been said and written lately 
about Culture ; and yet, on the other hand, the 
fiishion to bo a plain-spoken person seems to 
be growing. This endeavour to cultivate a some- 
what rough honesty generally ends in downright 
rudeness, and certainly does not come under the 
head of culture. All honesty in the expression 
of thought is to he highly commended, when an 
opinion is asked ; but there is no use, nor can 
it be desirable, to intrude uncongenial. thoughts, 
01 disagreeable opinions when not wanted, for 
no other reason than to display the courage of 
expressing them. True politeness is a considera- 
tion shown to the feelings of others ; not only 
outward polish, but kindness in small matters. 
Especially shonld'courtesy and attention be shown 
to the aged. They should always command respect 
and veneration, even if their notions are exploded 


and old-fashioned. Human nature is so many- 
sided, that offence is easily given ; but it would 
quite as easy to avoid doing so, by giving a little 
more attention to Art in Manners. It is not 
desirable that all should be brought down 
to one polite unmeaning level. As in the art 
of painting, a perfect picture has its light and 
shade justly balanced, so it should be in our 
bearing towards others. And in the sister art 
of music, there is a crescendo and a diminuendOf 
giving variety without destroying the harmony. 
This can be done without any loss of manly or 
womanly independence. 

As manners can only be considered from a 
social point of view, conversation will ncceswily 
occupy a prominent place ; and to excel in this 
art, it is essential to be a good listener. People 
are generally more anxious to speak than to listen. 
Tliey arc frctiucntly thinking of what they arc 
going to sa}'’, rather than of what is being said ; 
and even those who are most polite, very often 
fancy it is sunieient if they seem to be attentive ; 
and yet at tbe same time their eyes betray an 
absent mind, and show an impatient desire to con- 
tinue their own train of thought. AVhen listening, 
the attention should never be engrossed by any 
ideas but those of the speaker. Another important 
clement is the art of saying the right word in the 
right place, a dilliculty which seems insuperable 
to many, and which really is greater than appears 
at first sight. When listening to the cares and 
troubles of others, it is scarcely gracious, anil 
certainly nut comforting, to give a long list of 
similar grievances. Nor is it polite, when a friend 
is shown a painting, sculpture, or other work of 
art, for iiim instantly to describe a similar thing, 
only mure valuable, that he has seen elsewhere, 
or possibly lias in his own possession, tjeveral 
instances might be given of saying the right 
word in the right place ; but one is sufficient, 
Por a host or hostess to introduce subjects with 
which they know their friends to be familiar, 
is a delicate uttention, which may pass unnoticed 
at the time, but will have the good effect of 
making their guests feel at their case, and leave 
a pleasant recollection, as every one likes to talk 
upon a subject on which he thinks he can talk 
well, Gooii-lmniour, or the habit of being ejisily 
pleastMl, is essential to politeness; but as there 
are often occasions wlicn annoyances will arise, 
irritalinu may be concealed by a little attention 
to Art ill AFanners, and thus prevent the discom- 
r rt being felt by others. Cheerfulness, which is 
another reiiiiisitc, enables its fortuuato possessor 
to make the best of circumstances. A gloomy 
or melancholy individual never loses his self- 
coiiscioiisuess. 

Manners should be to a man what colouring is 
to a picture, nothing clashing or contrary to good 
taste, but all beautifully blended in one harmo- 
nious whole. Such a result cannot be obtained 
by incro outward polish. Its root lies deeper, 
and springs from the soil of the heart. As our 
hearing towards others is guided and shaped by 
the feelings, the cultivation of charity greatly 
helps to tone down or modify any rough or 
uncouth manners. Politeness may be a social 
virtue, but it can only be true and sincere when 
springing from refinement of mind. Kindliness 
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of heart will cause its influence to be felt in a 
gentle bearing towards all; and the secret of 
Art in Manners may be found by acting on the 
principle of making every one us happy as lies 
in our power. 

THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 

CnAl’TER II. 

Early the next morning, a message arrived from 
the Cottage. ‘Mrs ^Iissle*s love to Miss Patience 
]\lisKle, and she will be ready to sec her at 
eleven.' 

Punctually to the hour, I knocked at the door ; 
but altliongli the church clock had not finished 
striking, Robert and ^lartlia had already arrived. 
They had each received a similar message to mine ; 
and there the three of us sat in the small front 
sitting-room, patiently, yet anxiously, awaiting 
our relative's appi'arance. We talked constrainedly 
and in a whisper ; but not a word was said about 
the events of the pieceding evening, although I 
could S(!e very w(dl that the eggs ami the peaches 
wore sitting lieavily on their minds. Aft(‘r we 
had waited a few moments, the door Ojicned, and 
Aunt Purpo‘=ic entered. She was a diiniiialive 
and wilheied-loolving old woman, and, with her 
shrivelled yellow skin, and black, twinkling, bca<l- 
like eyes, not unlike a bird, as. Alary luul said. 
Slie was dressed in ajialc lavender silk dress, with 
a largo white shawl thrown across her shoulders, 
fastened in the front with an enormous gold 
brooch, coiilaining a miniature of Uncle Job. A 
front of black hair, done up intv) little corkscrew ^ 
curls at each side, showed from bviieath the frill 
v)f a cheap, fanciful- looking cap,* made up out 
of common white net and sv'i’aps and ends of not 
ovor-cloan white satin ribbon ; and her lean, 
shrivelled, WTinkled hands were coveivid with long 
black mitten.^. j 

‘ Dear Aunt Purpose ! ’ cried Alartha, emerging : 
from her usual apathetic placidity as slic demon- ! 
.stratively, ami with unnecessary fervour, kissed 
her on each cheek. j 

‘Exactly as I have ever picturevl my uncle’s I 
wife ! ' exclaimed that hypocrite Robert, seizing I 
her two hands in his ami warmly shaking them. | 

‘ I aiLL Patience, Aunt,' I said ; ‘ and you see, T ; 
am trying to act up to my name.’ This was said j 
with a smile, but it was meant to bo ironical, and 
as a hint to Robert not to hold her hands so long. | 
Seeing, however, that he per.sistc<l iu monopolising 
them, I .stretched forward, and clasping her right ' 
hand over his, gave it a loving squeeze. ! 

‘ Thank you, my dears,' saiil the old lady as her ■ 
bright eyes twinkled at us all in turn. ‘ Tour 
welcome is very warm.’ 

‘Allow me.' With gushing politeness, Robert 
wheeled out an arm-chair, in wdiich she seated 
herself ; while Alartlu sank on to her knees and, 
with a tender little ^ deprecating movement, 
arranged a stool for her feet. 

As soon as quiet was restored and their fulsome 
attentions had come to an end, sho turned to us ; 
and at once we all hccamo attentive. I confess it 
flashed Ihrougli my mind that sho was about to 
say Bouicthing about the diamonds, and I know 
Robert thought the same, for such a greedy, 
grasping look came over his face ; but no : it was 
only to thank us each separately for our little 


gifts, Martha snifted, and looked sheepishly at 
me ; and Robert gave me an unkindly tiiumphant 
glance when Aunt added : ‘ Yoiw blanc-rmtruje was 
very u.scful, Patience.' (‘Corn-flour shape,* I 
heard Martha mutter beneath her breath in a 
perfectly audible whisper ; but Aunt did not heed 
her.) ‘Poor Ay el [the black servant] had it for 
her supper,' she continued. ‘She enjoyed it so 
milch. She doesn't tako very kindly to tho 
European mode of living/ 

How thankful 1 felt that I had taken the pre- 
caution of r^kimming the milk before making it! 
We sat there for a longtime talking upon different 
subjects ; but not a word, nr a liint even, c.«caped 
her about tlio diainonds. 1 was impatient to go, 
and sat, speaking metaphorically, on tontor-hooks, 
for I knew that Mary would let the heautiful 
little loin of lamb, that I had got in for dinner, 
burn ; but T did not care to be the first to rise ; 
and tlu*n Alartba and Robeit bad both bebavevl 
so treacherously to me, that 1 did n it tliiuk it 
cpiitc iwudent to leave thorn there alone with 
Aunt Piirpo'«e. I sat on, and so divl they, for they 
seemed quite as reluctant to leave as I vUd. At 
lust Aunt solved the dilHculty by pleading fatigue 
and dismissing us all at once. 

‘If there is :ui*’thi%' that T can (Jo for 5*011, 
Aunt,' I saivl as 1 rose to go, ‘ I shall be only loo 
happy to do it.' — ‘At any hour of tho day or night, 
1 am at your pcrvice,' interposed Alartlia with a 
sweet smile ; wlsilc Rob(*rt bowed impressively. 
‘ Alysclf and all that I have arc at 5’our commaiKl,' 
he said with one of his bo.'t compain” airs, that 
seemed to* me to bo not only ridiculous, but out 
(•f jdacc with a relative. Jhi divl not have 
e.vorytliing quite his own wav, lliough ; for as we 
pa^.sed out ihrougli the pondi, I wa.s enabled to 
point out to him the green parrot just finishing 
one of bis jirizcd nectarines. He turned away 
from the harrowing sight, and I hoard him 
murmur to Jiiiiisolf; ‘Sixpence literally thrown 
away 011 that of a bird !' 

The three of us walked on in silence until we 
reachevl the bend in the road where Aliirtha would 
have to part from us. ‘Slie must be quite seventy,' 
(^\(•laimed Robert Ihouglitfully. ‘I am sure her 
liver is allbcted ; and with that jaundiced look 
about lier, 1 should never be surprised at her 
vleuth. There 's a look of sutlering about her face 
that reminds me strongly of old Thornton. You 
remembor be died in loss than six months after he 
came to Rnglaiid.' 

‘Poor dear!’ sighed Atartha pityingly. ‘I ara 
sure 1 don’t wish her to die ; but if she 's to 
siilfer much, it would he a happy release.’ Both 
Robert auvl I echoed her pious fervour. We felt 
quite at peace with her; but it was really pro- 
voking that she had not mcntioueil the diamonds. 

Robert’s prognostication was fullilled sooner 
than wc had expected ; but it was bronchitis, and 
not jaundice, that took her from us, her Invlian- 
ised cofistitution not being able to stand the 
severity* of one of our Xettlethorpe winters. She 
was attacked ([uite suddenly*, and was vlead in 11 
few hours. We were all throe of us in the houso 
shortly after she had breathed her last, Robert 
making himself dreadfully olllcious. 

‘I am the executor,' he said pompously. ‘Aunt 
Purpose told me so when I was here yesterday,' 

Martha’s face elongated at the news, and so did 
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mine. ‘They're left to him, depend upon it,' she 
said after he had left us to institute a search for 
the will. 

During all the time tliat she ha<l heen at Nettle- 
thorpe, Aunt i'lirpopc Jiad been most tiresomely 
reticent about Jjer jewels. We all, at ditferent 
times, had Irietl to sound her on the subject ; but 
never siitislicil our natural and pardonable 
curiosity, by responding to our hints; and we 
hod heen alVaid of pressing her too niucli, for 
fear of on'ending her. Our attempts had been 
so unsuccessful, that we had begun to declare their 
existence to be a myth, until our conlidencc had 
been restored by Eobert, who, by dint of great 
patience and perseverance — for her English was 
almost iiuiiitelligiblc-’liad managed to elicit from 
Ayel that the great Mabarajab's present was an 
actual fact, and that her mistress ke])t it in a small 
leather ciise in her bedroom. Aunt Purpose had 
treated us all so much alike, that nut one of us 
had a real clew to who had boon her favourite. 
1 knew that both Martha and liobert bad been 
most assiduous in keeping her supplied with new- 
laid eggs and fruit and vegetables; but Ldid not 
think that their gifts had been appreciated more 
than my dedicate little custards and puddings, for 
she always ^hanked me for^cip so kindly. 

My ruminations were disturbed by Eobert’s 
return to the room. In one hand he carried an 
old leather case, very much worn, which ho placcil 
on the table, and in the other, a formal-looking 
document, fastened together with a wafer, with 
‘My Will' written on the outside iu Aunt 
Purpose’s small but clear handwriting. 

‘Bead it, Kobert,* I said in a faint voice. 

lie was very ])ale, and, in bis agitation, his hand 
shook a little os he broke the seal and unfolded it. 
Then, with a severe look at Maitlia, who had just 
heaved a ridiculous little sigh, he began. It com- 
menced by naming him as the sole executor, and 
rer^uestlng bis acceptance of the sum of five 
guineas lor his trouble in acting os such. The 
furniture was to be sold ; and after the funeral 
and all other expenses had been paid, the balance 
was disposed of as follows. (1 now quote the 
words of the will.) 

‘And w-hereas, since I have lived at Ncttlc- 
thorpe, my nepliew and nieces have been very 
kind and considerate to me, and have at dilferent 
times made mo various presents of eggs, fruit, 
puddings, and other like articles ; and whereas 1 
know that none of them is what the world would 
call wealthy ; therefore, 1 have kept three books, 
into each of wliich, undei the name of the donor, 
I have duly entered each present, together with 
the date of its receipt, and that which I estimated 
to bo its then maiketable value ; and it is my 
will that my executor shall cast up these totals, 
and out of the said balance in hand, pay to himself 
and my two said nieces such respective sums iU) 
the value of their presents at the time of my 
death shall have amounted to.’ 

‘Most just and equitable!’ exclaimed Eohert, 
as be pai^ for a moment. 

‘And so beautifully expressed,’ added Martha, 
thiowin^herself back in her seat and closing her 
eyes. ‘Fray go on. It is just like a sermon.’ 

‘Ahem!’ coughed Bobert, clearing his throat 
before resuming his task. ‘My nephew and 
nieces,’ he proceeded to read, ‘have often ex- 
pressed a kindlj solicitude about the jewels 


presented to me by the Maharajah of Baroda, and 
for which I now thank them. As I have no wish 
to show any preference for one Jibove the others, 
and as it would destroy tho set if divided, I 
I hereby direct that iny said nephew and nieces { 
shall draw lots for tliem ; and to the one who shall 
I thus win them, I give and bequeath the said 
I jewels absolutely.’ 

j The will then gave directions about Ayel being 
I retunieil, free of expense and with a small sum 
in her i)ocket, to her native laml ; and as to tlie 
I ‘rest, residue, aud remainder of her property, 

I whatsoever and wheresoever,’ it was to be divided 
'• among the three of us, share and share alike. 

I It was, as Eobert had remarked, a most just 
. and equitable will ; and wc were all, on the whole, 

I satisfied with it. 

j Martlia was the first to speak. ‘Shall we 
I draw lots at once ? ’ she asked timidly. 

‘ Let us look at them first,* 1 suggested. 

Eobert had found a small bunch of keys, and 
after trying several, found one that fitted tho lock. 

I Oil ! bow our hearts beat as the key turned with 
i a sharp little click, and he slowly aud carefully 
I raised the lid. Both Martha and myself rose and 
leant over him, and then our iiioullis and eyes 
opened as wide as the case before us. It was 
empty! The jewels were gone! A hundred 
different suggestions to account for their absence 
; arose to our minds. There must be a secret drawer ; 
j they must be in some other box. All search, 

I however, proved worthless. The rooms and every 
likely receptacle in which they might be hidden 
were examineil, hut not a trace of them could be 
’found. At last we thought of questioning Ayel 
j about them, aiul then wc discovered the solution 
' of the mysttry, Ayel had not been seen since 
I her iiiLtrcss’s death. She had disajipeared — so 
: had the jewels. She must have stolen them. 

: Robert, who, 1 must confesi^, is a thorough man 
* of energy ami business when once he is aroused, 
lost no time in communicaliug with the police. 

\ He had not much confidence in the local con- 
; stabulary ; so, leaving me iu charge of everything, 
j be at once started for London to']ilacc the matter 
I before the officials at Scotland Yard. 1 bore our 
! trouble, I flatter myself, witli becoming dignity ; 
j but that weak r\rartha utterly broke down. She 
I w'ent maumlering about tlic place, bewailing 
j and lamenting the loss, as if the lots had already 
been drawn and the jewels >voii by lier. 

MONKEYS IN CONFINEMENT. 

, iLEi) from llicir native land, separated from 
, iiicir kindred, and ini])risoned in cages, where 
; they are subjected to the gaze and teasing of 
; strangers, is it Kurjtrising if monkeys display some 
I of the viciousness of humanity ? Is it wonderful 
= if some of these silvan creatures in such a case 
become morose, spiteful, or even revengefur/ 

Is it just that the failings of those individuals 
should be deemed characteristic of the whole 
monkey race? It is hoped tliat the lecovd we 
! have to show will prove that, even in such trying 
I circumstances, monkeys in confinement are not 
wliolly destitute of good qualities. Observation 
proves that the curiosity, petulance, and mischief 
BO frequently ascribed to these creatures in geDeral, 
are os foreign to some tribes, as are repulsive 
habits and ferocity common to others. Most apes 
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are naturally f'entle, Rratcful, aii'l afTcclionate, 
even towards their jailers, and althoii^^li when 
teased they j;row sullen or peevish, tlicy can 
rarely he provoked to violent passion. Generally, 
they wear an aspect of melancholy ; due, doubtless, 
to the umialural circumstances iu which they are 
placed ; but their eyes are brij^^ht, and their looks 
full of intelliLjencc. The gravity and deliberation 
with whicli they act are most impressive, and cause 
one to regard with a kind of respect the opinion 
prevalent among many uncivilised peoples that 
monkeys can talk. Thus, a contributor to Lippiti- 
cotCs Maijdzine for 1873, writing about Java, says : 
‘The Sultan of Djokjokarta entertained us by 
the exhibition of a curious collection of monkeys 
and api‘3. Some were of huge proportions, full 
four feet in height, and looking as tierce as if 
just captured from their native jungle?. The 
orang-outangs and long-armed fipca had been 
trained to go through a variet}’ of military exer- I 
cises ; and when one of us ex])res3ed surprise at 
their seeming intelligence, the Sultan stiid gravely: 

“ Tliey are as really vien as you and I, ami have 
the power of speech if they choose to exercise it. 
They do m)t talk, because they are unwilling to 
work and be made slaves of.” This strange 
theory is generally believed by the Malays, in 
w'hose language orang-outang is simply “?7ian of 
the woods.” * 

Darwin mentions an anecdote, strongly illus- 
trative of our contention, tliat the characters of 
monkeys are as varied as those of men. ‘A man 
who tr.iins monkeys to Jict,* says llie eminent 
naturalist, ‘usc<l to purchase common kinds from 
the Zoological Society at the price of tive pounds 
each ; but he otl'ered to give doul)|p the price, if 
he might keep three or four of theiiiTor a few days, 
iu order lo select one. When asked how he could 
possibly so soon learn wliether a particular monkey 
would turn out a good actor, he answered that it 
all depended on their power of attention. If, 
when he was talking and cx])1aining anything to 
a monkey, its attention was ea^ily distracted, as 
by a fly on the \v:dl, or other trilling object, the 
case was hopeless. If he tried by puuiohmenl to 
make an inutteiilive monkey act, it turned sulky. 
On the other hujid, a monkey which carefully 
attended to him could always be trained.' To 
what a cloi^c iniitalion of the manners of huniaii 
beings monkeys can be trained, is pretty generally 
known. Mrs Lee gives an accounl of one which 
a ParisiaiL hud taught to behave with great reason- 
ing powers. She states that she suddenly met this 
monkey one day as he was coming up-stairs to the 
drawing-room. He politely made way fur the 
Lidy, standing on one side, and as she said, ‘ Good- 
moriiing,’ took off lus cap, and made her a low bow. 

‘ Are you going away ? ' she inquired. ‘ Where is 
your passport!' AVhcrcupon, he took a square 
piece of paper out of his cap, and showed it to her. 
His master now appeared on the scene, and told 
him the lady's dress was dusty ; when he instantly 
took a brush out of the man’s pocket, and raising 
the horn of LIrs Leo’s gown, brushed it, and then 
did the same widi her shoes. IJis docility and 
obedience were perfect. When given anything 
to eat, he did not cram it gluttonously into his 
mouth, but ate it delicate^; ahd when given 
money, he carefully handed it to his master. All 
this, of course, was the result of education. But 
this monkey was by no means the sole mem- 


ber of the race found capable of instruction, 
os many similar cases can be cited. And surely 
they know what their actions signilV. The 
author of Salad for the Social says that a friend 
of his possessed one of these little exiles whose 
disposition was very afl’cetionate; When it had 
done anything wrong, and was scolded, it would 
immediately scut itself on the floor, and clasping 
its little hands together, beg earnestly, in its dumb 
manner, for pardon. 

Jiut our records show that tliese poor tormented 
creatures pi*ssess good qualities, and can perforin 
really noble actions — from innate goodness, quite 
irrespective of education. Darwin furnishes most 
conclusive evidence of this in a story he tells. A 
keeper in the Zoological Gardens, whilst kneeling 
on the floor of the cage, was suddenly attacked by 
a fierce baboon. A little A merican monkey, which 
was a warm friend of the keeper, livt il in the 
same comj)arlment with, and was dreadfully 
afraid of the great baboon. But as snou as the 
poor little fellow saw his friend the keeper in 
peril, he ruslicd to the rescue, and by screams 
and bites so distracted the baboon, tbat»lhe inau 
was enabled to elfect bis escape, not, however, 
without having run great risk of losing his life, 
according to the jopiinon of the su^coii who 
attended him. iMonkeys hav'e long mcinories, and 
some of them can inflict cruel punishment. Mrs 
Lee tells of having greatly annoyed one iu the 
Jardiu des I'lantes, at Paris, by tapping him on his 
Jiaiids for ill-treating one of his fellow-prisoners, 
and he never forgave her. Whenever he saw her 
on future accasioiis, or even heard her voice, he 
^lev/ into a passion, and rolled about in rage, in one 
instance seizing her gown through the bars of his 
(uige and tearing a piece out of it, although it was 
of stout luatorial. Of another monkey’, whose 
])lace of exile was in the West Indies, a crueller 
revenge is known. 'J’liis individual, kept tied to 
a stake, was often robbed of his food by the crows. 
This was how ho revenged himself, lie lay quite 
still on the ground and pretended to be dead. By 
ilegrecs the birds approached and repeated their 
thefts. The artful little fellow never stirred, but 
let the crows steal to their hearts' content until 
he was sure of them. When he was certain that 
one was within reach of liis fiugcrs, he made a grab 
at it and caught it. When he had got hold of the 
luckli\*HS biril, he sat down and deliberately plucked 
the feathers out of it, and then flung it towards its 
screaming comrades, who, for reasons best known 
to themselves, immediately surrounded it and 
pecked it to death. ‘The expression of joy on 
the animal’s countenance,’ says the witness of the 
aflfuir, ‘ was altogether indescribable.’ Happily, 
most of tiicso prisoned ‘men of the woods’ are 
better natured ; and so deeply attached to each 
other, that if one die, its companion — should it 
have oue -almost always dies of grief. The Stan- 
dard for February 1859, stated that ‘ the cat-faced 
monkeys liom New Granada had died within a 
few days* of each other ; the female from inflam- 
mation of the lungs ; and the male, apparejitly 
from grief, as, after the death of his companion, he 
refused all food. These models of conjugal tender- 
ness were at the Jai'diu dcs Blantes for seven 
years.* 

The strong affection monkeys hour not only for 
each other, but for their owners, or even for any 
animals they have to associate with, is well 
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known. Monfliciir Relian, a sur^oon resident in 
Batavia, in an interestin'? account he has given 
of two orangs rvhieh were leaving for Europe, 
Bays : ‘ They were of the human size, and executed 
all the movements which men do, particularly 
with their hands. liOth were very bashful when 
you looked fixedly at them, and the female would 
then throw herself into the arms of the male and 
hide her head in his breast. This touching sight 
I have witnessed with^ my own eyes. They did 
not speak, but uttered a sound similar to that of 
a inorikey. TJiey are called “wild men,^’ from 
the rtilalion which they bear in outward form to 
the Iiumiin species, particularly in their move- 
ments, and in a mode of thinking w’hich is 
certainly peculiar to them, and which is not 
remarked in any other animals.* 

When deprived of the society of individuals 
of their own tribe, monke 3 's appear to turn 
instinctively to that of human beings, in prefer- 
ence to the companionship of other animals. 
They have their likes and dislikes, liow^cver, 
for certain members of the fjanis homo, preferring, 
if possible, to associate with persons from their 
own quarter of the globe. Air (leorgc Bennett, 
speaking of a Malay monkey that had been given 
to him, aqd which had suf^ceedgd in freeing itself 
from the cord or cliaia by which it had been 
fastened, says that as soon as he had obtained his 
liberty, he walked in his usual erect posture towards 
some Malaya who wore standing near the place, and 
after hugging the legs of several of th»»in, without, 
however, permitting them to take him in their 
arms, he went to a Malay lad who sc^iiued to be 
the object of his search ; for, on mooting with' 
him, he climbed into bis arms, and hugged him 
closely, expressing both by look and manner his 
gratification at being once more in the arms of 
him who, it appeared, had been bis former master. 
This lad had not properly recijjrocated the j)Oor 
creature’s affection, for he it was who had sold 
it to Air Bennett. Its screams had been ver^*^ 
distressing ; and its frequent escapes down to the 
water-side in search of the lad w'ho had brought 
it from Sumatra, were the cause of niucli 
annoyance. When its original owner was not 
to bo found, Mr Bennett had to get the tempo- 
rary assistance of another Malay to take charge 
of it Ultimately, it became quite docile, and 
free from those mischievous tricks ascribed 
to the monkey tribe in general. Mr Bennett 
brought it to Europe, and says that its mildness 
of disposition and playfulness of manner made 
it a favourite with all on board. It preferred 
children to adults and bectaine particularly 
attached to a little Papuan child, ‘ whom it is not 
improbable he may have in some degree con- 
sidered as having an affinity to his own species.’ 

The conformity to the requirements of society 
is something marvellous in the monkey tribe ; 
resulting apparently from their wonderful faculty 
for imitation. A ludicrous instance of this power 
is related by Mrs Loudon. Father Casauban 
had a Barbary a]^ which was so attached to 
him, that it triea to follow him wherever he | 
went One day, when the reverend Father 
proceeded to church, the monkey contrived to 
escape from his fastenings, and silently followed 
his master. On arrival at the place of worship, 
the ape climbed up to the soumiing-board, and 
lay there quiet enough until Casauban began his 


sermon. Then it perched itself just above his 
head and watched his actions ; and as the holy 
Father gesticulated, it mimicked his gestures to the 
best of its capabilities. The congregation tittered ; 
and Casauban, shocked at the ill-timed levity, 
administered a severe rebuke, suiting his actions 
to his words, and being all the while most gro- 
tesquely imitated, so far as gestures went, by his 
silent pupil. This was too luuch for the con- 
gregation ; a roar of laughter greeted the com- 
petitors, as some friendly person kindly pointed 
out to the exasperated pastor the cause of the 
general hilarity. Amusing as tliis anecdote 
it affords very little idea of the highly polished 
condition to which our monkey fric'nd.s can be 
brought when in contact with civilised beings. 
Every naturalist can give instances. Buffon tells 
of a chimpanzee wliicli ‘always walked on its 
hind -legs, even when carrying heavy burdens. 1,’ 
he says, ‘have seen this animal present its hand 
to conduct the company to the door, or walk about 
with them through the room ; I have seen it sit at 
table, unfold its napkin, wipe its lips, make u'se 
of a spoon or fork to carry its victuals to its mouth, 
pour out its drink into a glass, touch glasses when 
invited, go for its cup and saucer, carry them to 
the table, pour out its tea, sweeten and leave it 
to cool ; and all this without any other instigation 
than the signs or commands of its ktjeper, and 
sometimes even of its own accord. It was gentle 
and inoffensive ; it ev»‘n a])proachcd you with 
a kind of respect, and as if only seeking for 
caresses.’ 

The author of a work on ^ronkeys in the 
‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge, gives a 
very interesting account of a young clnmpanzco 
! that was purchased by the Zoological Society 
I some years ago, after it* had apparently imbibcil 
I many iilcas from its human noiglibours. ‘ Tommy,’ 
as he was called, was from the regions of the 
I Gambia, and when fount), was in the company of 
his mother, Avhom the hunters ‘were ohliged to 
shoot before tlie\'- could obtain ])ossessioii of the 
young one.’ Master Tonini\% at the lime the 
author observed him in the Zoological Gardens, 
Avhere his cage was kept in a keeper’s apartment, 
was about two years ohl, and tpiito nnsopUisticatetl 
by any showman’s tuition. Two trees had been: 
erected in his cage, and a rope suspended between 
them, to afford the youthful occupant the amu'JC- 
ment of climbing or swinging; but ho generally 
preferred to run about the floor of his cage, or 
amuse himself with visitors. In many of his 
actions, Tommy differed but little from the 
human species. ‘ He was without exception,’ says 
•mr authority, ‘ the only animal we have ever seen 
that could leap, or jump upon his hind-feet, like 
man ; and this feat he often performed, both on 
the floor of his cage and in descending from his 
tree. He frequently indulged, too, in a kind of 
rude stamping dance, perfectly similar to that of 
a child of tlireo or four years old, only that it was 
e.xecuted with greater force and confidence. All 
this arose from the uninterrupted spirits and buoy- 
ancy natural to the infant mind, lie was at all 
times cheerful, lively, and perpetually in motion 
from sunrise to sunset, cither jumping or dancing, 
or cantering about his cage, romping and playing 
with the spectators, or amusing himself by looking 
out at the window !’ Tommy was evidently better 
suited for walking on the ground than climbing 
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trees, and like his liuinan JViends, was particularly 
noticed to use liis hand in preference to his 
left. ^Vhcu told lo seat hiinseir in his swing, 
Tommy would good-humouredly do so, stretch- 
ing out liis foot to one of his visitors, to he set in 
motion. 

Although lie strOiigly objected to being made 
the object of a practical joke, Master Tommy 
w'as very fond of ])layiiig them oft’ on others. 
Tlie cari)entcr had to enter the cage to make 
some aUerations, and Tommy availed himself 
of the opportunity lo ])erforni alf kinds of tricks 
upon him, such as pulling his hair, snatching olf 
liis jiaper cap, luirloining his tools, and even trying 
lotrip Jiiiii up, all the while assuming an aspect of 
llie most innocent gravitj^ and only approaching 
wlien he dcciiicd himself unobserved ; the instant 
alter lie had j)er])etrated his joke, pretending to be 
interested in something at tlie other end of his cage. 
Einally, when the unfortunate carpenter ha]>pciicd 
to liavc his back turned to him. Master Tommy, 
unable to resist tlie temptation, gave him such a 
sounding box ou the ears that the keeper had to 
intorJere. 

Another time, he got a small dog into his 
cage, and so tried its temper by pulling its oars 
and tail, that the poor brute showed an inten- 
tion of retaliating; whcrcuiion Master Tommy pre- 
tendul to be highly indignant at his impiulcncc, 
and with uplifted hand threatened to chastise 
doggie there and then. The young captive was 
very fond of being tickled, and iliing his arms and 
feet about during the operation in an ecstasy of 
delight, his eyes twinkling, an«l his whole face 
convulsed with laughter, lie had a^great jealousy 
of children, and never lost a chance df pulling their 
hair, or clollu*s, or of scratcliing them. Although 
generally good-natured, he did not like to be teased 
or refused any thing he had taken a liking to ; 
then he would lose his leiiiper, his face became 
iiLllamed uilli passion, and lie uttered shrill 
anil angry cries, lie soon forgot his resentment, 
however, and in a few moments would recom- 
mence his games as if nothing had happened. 
His habits were cxtreincly cleanly and decent ; he 
would * pick his teeth, clean his nails, and perform 
many other similar acts which have been gene- 
rally considered as peculiar to the human species.* 
Other interopting anecdotes of Master Tommy’s 
sagacity and natural shrewdness might be quoted ; 
but Joubtleps enough has been said to show that 
after all deductions have been made for his powers 
of imitation, there still remained a large amount 
of real reasoning to be accounted for, and that, in 
fact, as his historian remarks, * the nature of his 
mind seemed to dift'er from that of man not so 
much in spcelcs as in degree.* 1. 


A CHAPTER OF REAL LIFE. 

TWO HOMES. 

There was trouble on a certain morning in two 
homes at opposite ends of the city of Dublin. The 
homes were very diffcreiit, and so was the nature 
of the trouble; nevertheless, the latter was felt 
with considerable keenness by the respective in- 
habitants of both. 

The first of these dwellings was on the south 
side of Merrioii Square, a goodly mansion, the 
abode of wealth and luxury. The lofty drawing- 
looms, opening into each other by folding-doors 


draped with velvet port/em, were gorgeously fitted 
up. Buhl and marquetrie in tables and cabinets ; 
Ciirvings, statuettes, bronzes ; brackets and c'taff"res 
he.ipcd with rare old china and objects of virtii^ 
reflected and multi plied by Venetian mirrors and 
looking-glasses in Florentine frames ; couches and 
chairs of every luxurious shape, satin and velvet 
upholstereiJ. Draperies of antique lace were 
arranged with picturesque cfl’ect among gilding 
and brackets ; costly toys *lay scattered about the 
tables among vases fdled witli hothouse flowejs 
in lovely profusion, that made the rooms sweet 
with their fragrance. 

The lady to whom all this belonged sat dis- 
consolate in tlie niidst of her ricli surroundings. 
Books and emhroitlery were on the dainty little 
flower-decked table at her side, but tliey were 
untouclied ; and a restless, troubled expression was 
on her face while she nervously clasped and 
unclasped the jewelled hands lying idle in her 
lap. 

The door opened, and a footman announced a 
visitor. • 

‘Oh,* she exclaimed, rising to greet her, ‘you got 
iny note. How kind of you to come! 1 am in 
such distri'ss.* 

‘ And for what r asked the friend. Tell me 
all about it.* 

‘ Voii rcnicinber iny cousin Emma H ?* 

‘ Of course. But no one has seen hpr for years. 
She has shut herself up in her country place ever 
since her husband died ; has she not / ’ 

‘Yes; ai?d she is still a prey lo grief. Before 
1,lioy mairied, her husband gave her, as her en- 
gagement ring, a valuable jewel that had been in 
his family for lime out of minil, and liad come lo 
him from liis mother. It was a diamond — a single 
stone of great size and the purest water. Of course 
she valued it immensely, as indeed she would have 
any gift of a man to wlioiu she was so devoted. 
Since his death, this ring has been simply inestim- 
able in her eyes — the earnest of hapiiiiicss ruined 
so soon. ITized so higlily by the giver as an 
old laniily possession, and in itself of such ex- 
ceeding value, it has never loft her finger day or 
night. Latterly, she has fancied that the stone 
w’as becoming loose in the setting, and spoke of 
sending the ring lo me to have it examined by a 
jeweller, but could never make up her mind to 
part with il, even for a few days. At last, how- 
ever, the stone came out. She sent it to me, and * 
—here the speaker broke down — ‘1 have lost 
it!* 

‘You have lost the stone? How very unfor- 
tunate! No wonder you are so wretched. Tell 
me how it happened.* 

The lady told her story, pouring the details of 
the grievous misadventure into sympathetic ears. 
Her friend, with kind tact, abstained from the, 
‘If you Jiad only done this or that ;* or, ‘ J wonder 
you did so-and-so,* common on such occasions ; 
remarks 'that drive painfully home the arrow of 
self-reproach and fruitless regret, already slinging 
so sharply. Every one is so wise, so full of 
precautions, after a thing has happened. 

The means that had been adopted for the re- 
covery of the lost treasure were discussed by the 
two ladies, and fresh measures anxiously suggested. 
At last the visitor departed, leaving the owner 
of these gorgeous drawing-rooms with a heavy 
heart under her 'silk attire.* 
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The other home was in a very ilifrerent quarter 
of the city. It consisted of one room in a house 
let out in * tenements* to poor families, in a 
squalid back slum. Tlio place was clean, though 
bare of everything except mere necessaries ; every 
article of firmilurc that could be dispensed with, 
as well as tlic wearables of the inmates, having 
gone to the pawn-shop to procure food. Lying 
out.-ide the bed, partly dressed, was a man— the 
wreck of a fine, stalwart, broad-shouldered young 
fellow. ITc was a day-labourer, and had lately 
left the hospital after a long and heavy fit of 
illness. Two small children were playing quietly 
in a corner; and the wife— her apron thrown 
over her head— was sitting beside the fireless 
grate, rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
sobbing bitterly. 

‘A’ don't take on so, my girl,* said the man— 
* don't now, Mary, honey. Sure Cod is good. 
Maybe He'll rise up something for us. I'll get 
strong and able again perhap*^. Didn’t the doctor 
say when I was leaving the hospital, that I hadn’t 
a ha’poTth the matter with me ? 1 was cured ; 
and he need do no more.’ 

‘Ay; and didn't he say too that you was to 
have goo(J food — good pourishmi'iit ; and that 
without it you wouldn’t do ? And 'iis that what 's 
breaking my heart entirely,* added Alary, with a 
fresh burst of grief ; ‘ looking at you there melting 
away before my eyes day by day ; wore to a 
skeleton with next to starvation, and nothing 
on the living earth to give you. And now here's 
the man come for the rent, and I haven’t a half- 
penny to give him — not one! Sure and certain, 
we'll bo turned out on the world. Nothing for 
it at last but to go to the workhouse, and bo all 
parted asunder from one another— )'ou and I and 
the chib Iron. And we so comfortable, so happy 
in our little home before 3^011 look ill, with full 
and plenty of everything! Oh, Jim, jewel, isn’t 
it hard 1 * 

‘ Well, 'twas from no fault of ours, and couldn't 
be helped. The sickness came from llie i^ord — 
glory be to His holy name ! How do we know 
but what help will come from Him tooll Any- 
way, darlint, there 'h no use in fretting.' 

‘ If I could get work, I wouldn't fret,* said the 
young woman. ‘We might struggle on, and keep 
the life in us till such time as you were on your 
feet again. But I can't It's a jioor case to be 
able and willing to earn, and not get it to do. 
The last job of iieodlework Miss West got for me 
— she 'a a good friend, heaven bless her ! — was 
well pai<i for. She promised to try and get me 
more amongst her ladies. 1 'll go olF to her now, 
and see has she heard of anything. — You'll be 
good, avoiirnfens, while I*m away, won’t ye V 
said she, kissing the two half- starved mites in 
the comer ; ‘an* ye won't cry, or disturb the poor 
rick daddy.— I'll be back, Jim, my heart, in less 
than no time.' 

Faith in Divine help and patient endurance of 
suffering are^ traits well knoum to those whose 
experience lies among the lower orders. Poor 
Jim had a full shore of both ; nevertheless, when 
his wife had gone^ he broke down miserably. 
*Qod help her!' he said, looking after her 
retreating figure'; 'and Gk)d forgive me for 
deceiving her, and making up stories about 
Mttin|; strong and well, when I Know as sure as 
that I’m Ijing stretched here, that the never a | 


I stroke of work I '11 do again in this world. *Tis 
dying I am — dying for the want of everything ; 
as tveak as water, and not able to lift my head. 

! If she was to slave day and night, and work her 
I poor fingers to the bone, Hie cravtlmr! she 
I conblii't get mo the nourishment ‘ I '«l want. 

: Though 1 purtond to her that I'm not one bit 
j hungry or inclined to make use of victuals, I 
! could cat the world if I had it. I*m just raven- 
j om ! 'When I was sick at the hospital, I wasn't 
' able to look at even the cup o’ tea ; but now 
; the hunger is gnawing and tearing at me. Aly 
lieait is weak from fasting, and the longing anil 
the craving arc killing mo.* 

I Aleantime poor Alary was hurryirg through the 
■ stroefs with anxious tootsteps, speculating on the 
! possibility of her friend having found her work 
among her pupils. 

Aliss West was a daily governess. Though but 
just niuetcon, she was the main prop and stay of 

• a widowed invalid mother and young sisters ; 
earning by her daily toil that which eked out the 
pittance left of better days, and made by frugal 

I contrivance Ibe two ends meet. But none are so 
. poor as not to be able to help in some way tho'«o 

• worse o(f than themselves ; and tlie young girl 
‘ hail pleaded successful ly for Alary, anil had pro- 
\ cured employnieiit that had been tlie only support 

of the poor family during Jim's illness. Sim was 
going to breakfast when her protegee was shown 
in ; just preparing to attack, with the healthy 
appetite of youth, and the knowledge that many 
^ busy hours would pass before she should again sec 
food, a goodly slice of thick bread-and-butter ; the 
j thickness, bo observed, referable to the bread 
; only, the butter spread thereon being limited to 


I an almost imperceptible ‘scrape.’ 

I ‘Ah, is that you, Alary?* hlic said with the 
bright, pleasant smile that always seemed, Alary 
'declared, to ‘rise her heart out of trouble.* ‘I 
I am afraid I have no orders for yon tliis morning ; 
but I have got a new pupil, and she tells me that 
I there will shortly be a w'edJing in the family. So 
'there's a chance for you. Needle-work may be 
required, and I may have gooil news for you before 
long,* 

Poor Alary wrung her hands together under her 
cloak, straining them hanl in the agony of the 
' disappointment lliat she strove to keep down and 
hide from her young benefactress. Very bitter 
I was the pang of deferred hope ; but she would not 
; seem ungrateful. 

• ‘And i ilaresa3V said the girl, glancing at the 
bite pinched face, ‘that 3'ou'vc loft home with- 
! out your breakfast. Here's a nice cup of tea I *ve 
just poured out, and a round of bread-and-butter* 

! [her own wliole morning mcalj ; ‘ sit down while 
! you take them.* 

I ‘Thank ye kindly, Alisa; I’m double thankful 
■ for the tea ; and,' added the poor woman, all 
I unconscious that she was robbing her bene- 
factress, ‘as 3^ou’re so good, I'll put the slice 
' in my basket, and carry it to poor Jim. Mavbe 
; it'll tempt him — ^lovety white bread! Ho does 
be saying always that he has no mind to eat ; but 
I I think 'tis just purtending he is, poor fellow! 
I He knows I haven't it for him.' 

I ‘If I could only get you some work I * said the 
I girl, touched to the quick by the utter woe in her 
I poor friend’s face. 

I ' Ah well, sure you’re doing your best— the Lord 
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bless you!— and who can do more? And now, 
Miss, 1*11 go; axing your pardon for all the 
trouble I *in giving you.* 

With a heavy heart Mary turned awaj^ retra- 
cing her steps wearily along the passage. Remem- 
bering something, however, before reaching the 
hall-door, she came back, and reappeared in the 
room where the little governess was tying her 
bonnet-strings, preparing to set out. ‘E forgot 
this,* she saitl. ‘ Snn*, 1 'm losing iny mind entirely 
■witli the fret that*s on it. God help me! niy 
burden is making mo foolish. Coming along this 
morning, I seen this on the flags, and put it 
in my pocket, thinking maybe if it was clean, 
one of your little sisters might fancy it for her 
cur’osity-l)ox. — [jct me wipe the mud olf it for you. 
Miss. It shines beautiful now — a bit of glass 
like.* 

A moment's scrutiny of the object sparkling on 
the woman’s outstretched palm, and Miss West 
crying out, ' Give it mo, quick, and wait,* snatched 
it from lier — Mary staring in astonishment at her 
vehemence— and rushed up-stairs to her mothei-*s 
room. 

‘What is it, dear?* said the startled invalid as 
she dashed in. * Wliiit ever is the matter I* 

*0 mother, look! Cun this be what we saw 
advertised for in the newspaper? Is it ]) 0 ssib]c 
poor lyfary can be tlic lucky liiider ? I can scarcely 
believe it. Do look.* 

The advertisement M’as as follows : ‘ L.50 
TIkwarp. liost, a valuable DrAUONP.* |Thc 
description and furtber particulars given.] ‘Who- 
ever iimls it, or can give infurmation leading to 
its recovery, will receive the abqj'e lanvard by 
applying at N'o. — , ]\rerri<»n vSquarc,*SoiitIi.* 

Mrs West at once ])ronounced what was sub- 
mitted to her experienced Judgment, to be a dia- 
mond of great value, and ’was strongly of opinion 
lliat it might be the missing jewel ; but both 
mother and daughter agreed that it would bo 
better not to tell Mary the extent of her possible 
good fortune, for fear of disappoiiitinent. So on 
letuming to her, the young lady only said : ‘ My 
mother thinks this may bo soincthing wo have 
seen advertised for in the newspaper, to be taken, 
if found, to Merrion S(iuare. Sfy first tuition 
this mcrniiig happens to bo in tliat square, so I 
will go with you to the house inentLoncd.’ 

‘ Thank ye kindly, Miss. The footmen in them 
grand houses w’ouldn’t look at the likes o* me. 
*rhey *d just slap the door in my face, if I made so 
bold as to ring.* 

As she tri]»ped along, the young govenicss’s 
heart beat liigh at the prospect of what might be 
the happy result of licr errand. No more slaving 
for poor Mary ; good food for Jim ; an airy lodg- 
ing at the sea-side, where he would soon recover 
his strength ; clothes and furniture redeemed from 
pawn ; and after an interval of rest and ease — 
sorely needed after their sufferings —her humble 
fi'iends restored to ihcir old life of industry and 
comfort. 

She might have been tempted to impart some 
gleam of these bright hopes to the poor grief-laden 
young wife plodding wearily behind her, had she 
seen the team that dripped slowly down over her 
miserable face, or guessed at the gnawing thoughts 
that were driving her to despair. ‘ Dying I yes, 
dying before my eyes ; and not one to reach a 
bond to save himl And he so young, and so 
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goo<l, my darling Jim ! Not like a many of the 
other boys, his comrades, with their feet ever on 
the floor of the “public,** getting as drunk as 
drink can make *cm. Steady and industrious 
always; bringing his earnings to* his little home, 
and that sober 3 ’ou wouldn’t tliink he had a mouth 
on him ! And now to be hid away from me for 
ever in the clay, an* myself ami my two wccnochs’ 

Poor Mary couldn't finish the picture • and 

soon her wretcho<l r('flectfl>ri 3 were put a stop to 
by their arrival in Merrion Square. . 

It is needless to dwell upon what followed 
when Miss West was shown np into the drawing- 
room, and dis[»layed before the enraptured eyes 
of its occupant the prcci<jus jewel whose loss had 
caused such tribulation. As for poor Mary, it 
Avas some time before she could realise her good 
fortune, or take iii the bewildering tidings of the 
Avealth that had so i>rovidcntially come to her. 
And Jim, Avhat ne\\’S for him ! There Awas healing 
ill the ver}” thought of such prosperity ! 

So it came to pass that in the Ia^o homes 
clouded so lately Avith trouble and anxiety, peace 
of mind w'us restored. Heaviness had endured 
for a night— a lonji^Aveay night in one case — hut 
joy to both had come in ilic morning. ' 


AN HOUR WITH A FARMER OF 

THE OLD SCHOOL. 

APllOrOS OP A CERTAIN GREAT SHOOTING-MATCH. 

• 

sir, [ he main glad to see you, to be sure ; 
and I thinks it kind on you to drop iu to look at 
an ol<l lonely man like me, that I does. Taka a 
cheer and set yourself down ; and what *11 you 
pla.*«e to take to drink ?— not have a pinch of 
Miutr? Vou*d rather have a pipe? Well, sir, 
do. No. I doan t smoke mj'self, but I does like 
a snift of snuff. Talking about snuff, I re-collects 
as there was a inquest held in our village a goodish 
many year ago ; and Avhen the coroner cume^ he 
Avercii't iu a particular good-humour, and found 
fault Avith this and that, and 8na]q.ied like any- 
thiuk first at one and then another, till 1 thought 
he Avas agoiu* to giA'c us jurymen a jacketing all 
round. ^Vcll, I Avaiitcd a pinch sadly myself, but 
Avas a'most feared to have one, he w'ere that 
snappish; so I watched my opportunity, and 
slipped my thumb and finger into my weskit 
pucket, and took a little bit ever bo quiet like ; 
but, lor* bless us, he see me do it, and turns round 
and says : ‘ Didn’t 1 see a man as has some snulF 
about him ? * Thinks I, I be goin* to ketch it now 
for contempt of court, or Avhatever they calls it ; 
but to my surprise lie says : * 1 should be much 
obliged if he *11 give mo a pinch.* So I gives it 
him; and Avhen he*d took it, lor*! he aa’os that 
affable you A\'ouldn*t think, and the inquest went 
oif as pleasant as could bo. So you see, sir, there 
must bo *Bummut iu snuff after all ; and I sup- 
pose in ’bacca as well. A goodish many clever 
men Avas snuff-takers, though 1 baiu’t one myself— 
only a doildcr-headed old farmer. Look at Bony- 
party ! He were a great man, weren't lie, now I 
.and h$ took snuff like a housc-a-firc, so I *ve heard 
tell, especially w’hen he ’d got any big job, like, on. 

Does I shoot now ? Well, you see, sir, I bain't 
quite 80 young and lissom as I 'd used to be ; but 
; i never niiaapa the First 0 ’ September. But loi^ 
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bless me, there’s so many lazy, ulle vagabond 
about the placc^now, too lazy to work lor fair 
wages since these ’ere Lliiionists, or whatever they 
calls theiiiseh'es, have been in these parts, that 
game is scarce ; for they i)oaches anything they 
can lay their hiuuU on. Ami then, again, the old 
Squire has been dead a many long year, and the 
land as he used to i)reservc ain’t looked after now 
as it was in liis time. A rare good sort he was to 
be sure ! Ah ! the times'be altered, surely ! Why, 
our new l\irson liave took it into his head to pull 
down all ihem good old-fashioned high pews in 
the chiireli — where you could set and have a 
comfortable snooze if you didn’t like the sermon i 
-^and have put in their place nasty low scats j 
marie of dcal^ so that cveryhody can see everybody i 

else. I 

What call had he to alter ’em, I sliould like to j 
know? Just as if old English oiJj -as the old. 
scats was— wasn’t good enough ! But there ! the , 
young fanners* daughters, as dresses in the latest | 
fashions, likes the change, hecaiiso, I suppose, : 
they can show their new bonnets ami finery better. 
And then again, instead of the two llules and big 
fiddle os we ’d used to have, and the old-fashioned | 
hymns and anthems, as everybody knowed and . 
could jine* in, he’s got a ‘lot ol boys and wenches I 
in the quire, as don’t open their moiiUis wdieii ■ 
they sing;?, ami you can't understand a word they j 
Bays. Ami for music he’s got a thing he calls a j 
haruioiiy-sometliiiig or other, as soumls more like . 
a orgin 1 once licard in the village street ; and the 
worst of it is, weh'c got to pay for it alb I didn’t 1 
want no change ; oak pews ami the big fiddle-( 
was good enough for me, and so they woijld have 
been for the Squire, And talking about him, puls I 
me in inind of a rare bit of fun he and I and a i 
few more had about Ihirly year ago one Firbt of 
September. I always larfs when I thinks of it. 

Well then, sir, there was a Cockney, as they 
calls them London cliaps. Of course, sir, I don’t 
mean no dis-respect to you, because, although you 
lives there yourself, you baiii’t exactly one of 
’em, seeing ns you was bred and born in our 
county. AVell, he— this ’ere Cockney — come down 
here about one of these ’cre nasty railroads. No, 
sir, I never rode iii one of them trains, nor J 
don’t mean to as long as I can ride in my old gig ; 
and when I can’t no more, wdiy, I’ll walk lo market. 
Well then, this ’ere Cockney was staying in tlie 
next villag(3— the folks there call it a town, 
because it’s a bit bigger than our’n — and the 
l^][uirc, living us he did lialf-way between the two 
places, only about a mile apart, and being a 
hospitable, kind-boarted man, took notice of this 
'ere Cockney, and asked him to dinner, and so on. 
A cleverish sort of chap he was, by his own 
account; and talk! Well, he could talk, fur 
certain ! He could do this, and that, an<l t’ otlicr ; 
and made ns all feel we w’as nohodics, and knowed 
nothing, and could do nothing.— Shoot I Why, 
nothing with fur or feathers could live, 4f it gut 
up before hia gun I At last, the iScpiiro got on 
his mettle, and challenged him to go out with him 
on the First, and made an agreement with him 
for five pound a side who should make the heaviest 
bag; and whatever one shot, the otlicr was to 
carry. 

Well, tber^ was a goodish party of us started, 
but only the^Squire and Mr Cockney was to 
ehoot j so ab w eight o’clock in the morning, 


oiF wo all went, and the Squire good-naturedly 
gave the Cockney first chance. Bang, bang, one 
barrel after t’other, lie went; but nothing dropped. 
Then the Squire pulled trigger, and fetched down 
a bird with each barrel, for ho was a fairish shot. 
The Cockney made some excuse for missing ; hut 
there, wo could soon see he could do nothing, 
while the Squire h.ardly missed a shot ; and as the 
bargain was that what one shot the otlicr slioiild 
carry, Uv Cockney towards lunch-time was very 
glad to he cased of his load. He made a gooil 
light of it, however, and maile up for his bad 
shooting by his talking. But by four o’clock, 
he had as much as he could well carry, and as 
the Squire always, like the sportsman he was, 
made it a rule not to shoot after this hour, wo 
started for home. 

The poor Cockney went staggering along with 
the Squire's bag; and I can tell you it was pretty 
lieavy, and ho looked regular done up, for it 
was a liottish day. Well, we had got ]>retty nigh 
home, and was going through the little paddock 
close to the Squire’s house, and one had asked 
the Cockney if he could hit a liayrick or a barn ; 
and such like chalf was going on, wluui wo come 
across a goodish-sizcil calf as had been capering 
round the paddock, and all at once conic and stood 
stock-still within a few yards of the Cockney, and 
'ivaa just going off for aiiolhcr scamper, when Mr 
Cockney turned sharp round, and let lly both 
barrels, one after t’other, bang! bang! and shot 
the calf dead as a hamnici’, and says to the 
Sfjuirc: ‘Now, dang it, carry Larfl Lor* 

a massy on ns, how we did larf to he sure, aud 
the Stpiire most of all, though he lo^^t the wager ; 
for you ECO, sir, the bargain was, that which of 
the two made tlio hcui:k.4 hag was lo be the 
winner; and good as the Squire’s was, the calf 
outweighed liis’n. But there, ho managed to get it 
up, but could luirdly stagger under it for lariing. 

So, you see, sir, tlie Cockney made up for liis 
bragging by his ’cutencss. ft was a smart trick, 
wasn’t it, sir ? And 1 always laris when 1 thinks 
on it. 


THE W Y E. 

(ne.vi; huxmociu.) 

A LANP of hills and woods and yow-crowned rocks, 
All scarred find furrowed by primeval flood ; 

With many a bastion, grim and ha^'c, which mocks 
The anger of the storm-god’s fiercest mood. 

A]x>ve, the oak stands as it long has stood 
Q’hrougli AVintcr’s tempests ; anjl, ntlown, Iho green, 
The rich dark green of ivy that has wooed 
The time-worn limestone, trails ; and all between 
The rifts and sheltered nooks, the fora’s chaste form is 


Below, the slow, broad-curving river ; here. 

The Avilluws lie reflected in the stream, 

Placid and deep ; and, there, the noisy weir, 

AVhcrc tiny wavelets in the sunlight gleam. 

Hard by, a loiterer, lying in a dream^ 

Upon the bank : far off, a bare hillside ; 

And farther, boundless forest-growths which seem 
Most solemn and most calm, as far and wide 
They stretch majestic arms, in all their Summer pride. 

Glsoaoi WoosuNQ Wadr, 
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RAAfBLES AMONG THE HILLS. 

A HILL-COUNTRY ill breczy, sunsliiny wcallior, 
with a piiqiling j;lcam on tho lic.itlicr, an«l the 
Bcciit of will! Ili 3 "ine and yellow clover in the 
air, with the windy ina.sscs of cloud chasing the 
changeful lights and shailows across the wide 
landscape, and sending straggling shafts of sun- 
Bhine through the gleaming umlerwood of hircli 
and hazel that line the hanks of this hrawl- 
iiig moorland stream — can anything he more 
charming? Who would not envy Mr Loui.> J. 
Jennings his liamllca aiiion<i fhi or refuse 

assent to his prtiposition, that a more hcantiful 
country than our own to stroll over is not to 
he found on the suriacc of tho round globe ; 
provided only that one can Jiave the sun for a 
companion, for, of a certainty, gloomy skies and 
perpetual rain didl the rich tints of glen and 
moorland, and take the brightness out of the 
loveliest scenes. 

In Ills walks, Air Jennings preferred to leave 
behind him nmcli-frcqucnted routes, and chose for 
his rambles the region of the Derb} shire Peak and 
South Sussex Downs, because the ordinary crowd 
of tourists leave them alone, and there is rcaily 
very little known about them. The best head- 
quarters that can be chosen for an excursion into 
Derbyshire is Chatsworth. Its stately hall and 
beautiful park, its woods redolent of sweet scents 
and sweeter flowers, the subdued tint of the 
swelling uplands beyond, melting away into the 
far blue shadows of the Peak — all tlicse arc 
familiar to the multitudes who frequent Buxton, 
lladdon Hall, another of the lions of this favour- 
ite watering-place, offers a scene of peculiarly 
English beauty. Seen in the stillness of sunset, 
with tho crimson light flecking here and there 
tho grassy glades under the oaks and beeches, 
nothing can equal its tranquil beauty. But 
almost more interesting, because less of a sliow^- 
place, is the ancient Hall of Ilardwickc, built 
by Bess of Hardwicke, who was, by dint of her 

* London : John Murray. 


successive marriages and jointures, perhaps the 
richest woman of her day. 

Her third husband, the Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
one of the many jailers of Alary Stuart ; and a 
great deal of ohl *tapcs1ry which still 'remains in 
the hou.se, is said to be the work of the beautiful 
and ill-raldl Queen of Scots. Bess, whose charms 
were more llioso of the purse than of tlie person, 
was jealous of her fair captive, and led the Earl 
such a wrctchoAl life on her account, that he 
comphiincil hiltirl}” to the Bishop of Lichfield 
‘that she had reduced him to tlie condition of 
a pt‘nsioncr.' The good Bisliop tried to console 
him hy telling him ‘ that if shrewdness or sharp- 
ncs<j may be a just cause of separation between 
a man and wife, I think few men in England 
would koei> tlieir wives long.' 

A portrait of Alary hangs in the library of this 
home, to who.se peace she was so fatal. It was 
painted just before her execution, and shows us 
a faco from wliose wan, haggard outlines the fresh 
soft beauty of youth and happiness have fled for 
ever. In the dining-room hangs a portrait of 
Bi*s3 herself, a hard, resolute, sensible 4i\ce, but 
scarcely that of ‘the sharp and bitter shrew' my 
Lord of Shrewsbury accounted her. By her Bide 
hangs a portrait of her second husband, Sir W. 
Cavendish. The grim, lonely castle of Bolsover 
was also a favourite residence of this oft^married 
widow ; and hero again is much beautiful tapestry, 
the work of the Scottish quccii, whose industry at 
least ought to have comiiieuded her to her un- 
gracious hostess. 

The scenery of Dovedale, a favourite resort of 
tourists, is more distinctively striking than 
beautiful.^ The river Dove flows between steep 
banks, laden vritli a tangled luxuriance of haw- 
thorn, mountain-ash, and bramble, with a gay 
undergrowth of wild-flowcrs^tall spikes of j’ellow 
snapdragon, clumps of wliitc campion, crimson 
patches of ragged Bobiu, and starry clusters of 
fragrant woodruff, suggestive of newly mown fields 
of hay. By the river-side, embosomed in trees, is 
a little square cottage, built in 1674 by Charles 
Cotton, in which he entertained the prince of 
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anglers, and dear companion of all lovers of the of heath, and fill with blackness the deep ferny 
gentle craft, Izaak' 'Walton. glens. 

Through this couutiy, with its snatches of From Edale Head the tourist can see for himself 
picturesriue scenerj’, its smooth stretches of river- the true nature of the Peak. ‘It is a mass of 
bank, its avoocIs "of beech and oak, its tangled wild hills, with a sort of bog or moss-covered 
mazes of fern and brier and Avild-flowers, and its plateau in the centre, surrounded by a vast extent 
undulating Iweadllis of moor and coiiiinori, our of Avild moors.’ Jlcautifully situated among the 
author AA\as slowly working his AA’ay toAvarda Edale hills is a fine old house, called Derwent Hall, the 
and Kimlcrscoiit— the adA^anced guard of the property of the Duke of Norfolk. Although only 
picturesf[iic array of heather-clad hills Avhich used as a shooting-box, it contains a superb collec- 
Burround the Peak. lie has a Aveaknoss for by- tion of the most Avonderful old oak furniture- 
paths, Avhicli has doubtless helped to his practical sideboards, beds, settees, and cabinets, so exqui- 
acniiaintance Avith the varieties of vegetable and sitely carved and withal so ancient, that they 
aniinal life to be found in morass, ditcli, and peat- Avould make the fortune of any collector, 
hag. Oil the occasion of which he speaks, darkness The Peak itself is sterile and desolate in the 
sur])riscd him among the meadoAva by the banks of extreme ; even sheep cease to be met Avith in its 
the Dove ; and he emerged from them, after much barren solitudes. All around is a Avild, trackless 
devious wandering, such a Avet, muddy, Avretclicd- AA’aste of moss and bog, and stern, naked, lonely 
looking object, that he Avas surprised to rccciA'c hills. ‘These mountains are broken up into 
a friendly greeting from the landlady of the huge shoulders, Avith streams running between 
Charles Cotton Inn, The kind hostess, undaunted many of them, deep in heather and ferns, and of 
by the mijd and dirt Avith Avliicli he Avas incrusted, a very dark colour, owing to the peaty Avater that 
‘ brought me,* he says, ‘ into the kitchen, Avhere trickles over the surface and stands in deep pools.^ 
there was a good fire. She gave me a pair of socks, Long broad gulches also intersect these barren 
and told me they AA^crc accustomed to do this moors — trenches from ten to twelve feet deep, AvitU 
friendly timi for travcllcra avIio. had been through soft peaty sides, and a bottom of water or mud, 
Dovedole, and wdio almost invariably landed soak- accoiiUng as the Aveather is wet or dry. Immense 
ing wet. “ We even lend them trousers,” said the masses of dark rock, sometimes cast by Nature 
good Boul. But luckily my case was not so bad into the most fiintastic forms, cling to the steep 
as to call for so great a sacrifice.* hillsbles, or rise from the level of the moor. From 

Morning among the hills, a fresh breezy mom- one of these, the Heron Stone, a magnificent view 
ing, Avith a great flood of sunshine lying warmly may be had by the returning tourist of the whole 
on the purpling stretches of heather "and the few range of the Kimlerscoat, with a picturesque 
buds which still linger on the Avild roses. Early' valley and bridge in the foreground, and a little 
astir as every tourist should be, l^Ir Jennings has streani, gray r.nd silvery in the Avaning light, 
already dim bed to the summit of Mam Tor, above plashing Ihroitgh the furze and fern into the 
and opposite the village of Edale. Here a vieAV evening :^hadoAvs, Far as eye can reach, no path 
bursts upon the eye, ‘ to which it is,* he says, is to be seen ; all is dark moor and dusky tern, 
‘impossible to do justice. It may bo doubted relieved by an occasional patch of vivid green, 
whether there is anything finer to be seen in Avhicli experience will have taught him to avoid 
England, for it includes almost everything which as treacherous and swampy ; and here and there 
goes to form magnificent sceneiy, except Avater. the gleam of Avater, as a mountain pool or runlet 
To the north, the lovely Valley of Edale lies catches and rellects the faint radiance of the 
spread below, guarded by a range of hills at each evening sky. 

end. On the other side is the almost equally fine After these treeless wastes, one is in the mood 
Valley of Hope, Avitli heather-covered hills stretch- for enjoying trees, and ought to accompany Mr 
ing away for many miles. Fresh from a visit to Jennings to Sherwood Forest. Although im- 
Switzerrand, it seemed to me that I had seen meiisc ureas of tlie ground have been cleared from 
notbiAig more beautiful and attractive. If the time to time, this old Forest still retains deep 
Kinderscout range were in Switzerland, scores of shady recesses, grassy glades, paradises of wood- 
books Avould have been Avritten about it, and laud scenery, Avith splendid oaks and beeches 
sanatoria Avithont number Avould have been interspersed Avith dark firs and yews. The effect 

established on its hillsides.* Indeed, Mr Jennings of some of these long avenues of stately trees 

is inclined to give ^hc preference to this beautiful is simply magnificent. In spring, you have the 
hill-region of Derbyshire. It does not suffer froui delicate green of tlic beech, contrasting beauti- 
the extreme heat of the Swiss valleys, and it is fully Avith the reddish-brown of the budding 

free from the insect pests, the mosquitoes and oak ; and in autumn, oak and beech alike 

horseflies, of which all wayfarers in the Brunig blaze out into a thousand brilliant shades of 
Pass in July and August must retain lively gold and russet brown, warming at the extremi- 
xecollections. The groupings and surroundings tics of the branches into dusky crimson. To see 
of these hills^ ‘the deep cicughs and valleys which Sherwood to perfection, the sky should not bo 
intersect them, the picturesque torrents) with the perfectly clear, but heaped up with mosses of 
IringeB of cop^wood which feather their banks, drifting clouds. The shifting lights and glooms 
are indescribably beautiful Charming under of a windy day lend variety to the silvan scenery; 
every aspect^ whether seen shimmering indistinct the trees wave and rustle in the breeze ; and tne 
and vast through the tender pale gray of the sunlight chases the shadows across the ferny 
morning mists,. or basking in the smile of noon, glades, and down the long leafy aisles of the 
with the snnshihe sending long shafts of ladiance forest sanctuary. The Birklands— one of the 
up the green sequestered volleys^ or half in gloom, most ancient portions of the old Forest— struck Mr 
half in the dnSk yellow light of declining day, Jennings as surposBingly beautiful ‘The visitor, 
when weird diadows fidl athwart the long stretches he says, ‘will find his admiration equally divided 
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between the pranrl old oaks and the beautiful skies of Italy, with many works of art, whose 
silver bceclies whieh cover many acres of ground, fragments still remain. • 

Finer or lovelier trees arc not to be seen in all Wiston Park is one of the most beautiful spots 
England; and the contrast between their tapering in the South Downs. It is framed in by a back- 
branches an<l the rugged trunks ainl gnarled ground of picturesque hills ; *and the park is one 
boughs of the grand old oaks, is full of picturesque maguificeut lawn, studded with fine sycaiiiorcs, 
effect at every step.* oaks, and other trees, and commanding exquisite 

Some of the individual trees are very large. Tlic views over Sussex and Surrey.' Deer wander in 
Shambles Oak, which is considered to be a thou- the sunlit glades ; and the deep lanes in 'spring 
sand years old, was of enormous girth; but it is are bright Avilh primroses, anemones, and violets, 
now only a shell, the inside having been burned which fill the air Avitli their delicate scent. On 
out. The Greendale Oak, which is eight hundred Chanctonbury IJill, at the extreme verge of the 
years old, was formerly so large, that it was said park, there is a <‘.ircular mouinl, the remains of old 
a carriage could he driven through its trunk ; but earthworks ; an ancient British or Roman camp, 
it is now a mere shell, although it still ‘ makes which has been plant(*d with a double row of 
a fair show of green leaves as summer comes trees. Chanctonbury Ring, as it is popularly 
round.' called, forms a very picturesque feature in the 

Around another of these forest giants, called landscape, and is seen from almost all parts of 
the Major Oak, Mr Jennings one day saw Sussex. 

‘eighteen persons, men, women, and children. At the village of Kingston, is an old church 
standing hand in hand, stretching round it at with a Ioav tower, which was given by William 
arms* length, and they were but just able to meet de Warrenne, a son-in-law of AVilliam^the Con- 
each other.’ Almost the best point from which qiieror, to God and St Paiicras. Tins ancient 
to see Sherwood is a comfortable homely little sanctuary, Avhere prayers and thanksgivings 
inn The Royal Oah It is in close vicinity to the have been offered up for so many centuries, 
Dukericjs ; so called because this district comi)rises forms .an intorcsWng feature in the Jaiidscapc ; 
the houses and parks of three noblemen, one of and behind it, over the red-tiled and thatched 
whom, the late Duke of J’ortland, spent at his houses of the village, you can see the sea spark- 
scat, Welhcck Abbe}', no less .a sum than two ling in the sun, ami listen in the drowsy heat 
million pounds on tunnels, underground chain- of noon to the melodious tinkle of the distant ; 
bers, and other subterranean works, lie had con- slicep-bclK 

scrvatorics, ball-rooms, skating-rink^, and riding- In these quaint, old-world Sussex villages, very 
schools all underground. ‘I'liero is a chapel to fine old hou ’cs are sometimes to be found, such 
which one is taken up and down by lifts : and as that of Plimpton Place, in which Lennard 
tunnels without end. One of these is two miles Mascall lived in the time of Henry VTIT., this 
and a quarter in length ; it is lif partly by gas, Lennard ^Lt^call being famous as the first Avho 
jind partly by ground glass from above ; and the iiilrocluced carp into England, Ilis once beautiful 
work inside is as carefully finished as though it mansion has been allowed to go to utter Avreck 
had been intended for the front of the Abbey/ and ruin, and is now hopelessly dishonoured and 
Leaving Birklaiids, Avitli its shifling lights and defaced. The windows are broken ; the fine old 
shadows and flashes of sunshine nickering through oak-carving is chipped and knocked to pieces; 
the tender green of the feathery foliage, our author fragments of tapestry hang rotting on the bare 
next betook himself to the South Downs, AA'hcre walls ; the stagnant moat is covered with a thick 
there is hill-scenery not so .savage and desolate, oily .scum ; and cveryAvhere, the defacing impress 
but in its own way quite as attractive as that of of aUjoct poverty has been set — a painful and 
Derbyshire. The views arc extensive and beau- dispiriting picture. 

liful. In all directions spread tranquil green Ashburnham Park is a lovely spot; and the 
fields and Avoods so notably English, ancient Aval k to it from Ileathfield ‘abounds in fharming 
churches and old fiirmsteads dotting the peaceful vicAvs of hill and dale, woodland and meadow? 
prospect; while over the rounded green combes, T’he park is ancient and picturesque. It abounds in 
and the ch.arming hollows and wooded slopes, magnificent trees, and exquisite vicAVS of the long 
mingling Avitli the scent of the wild thyme and line of the South Downs, and the range of hills 
the cowslip, comes the grateful breath of the Avhich extends from Fairlight to Ashdown Forest, 
sea, which can bo seen from almost all points In the library of the old house, which Avas occu- 
of advantage. ^ pied by Bertram dc Eaburnhain at the time of the 

Near Bignor, there are interesting remains of Norman Conquest, many precious literary trea- 
a Roman villa, Avhieh was discovered in 1811 . sures arc preserved— two manuscripts of the fifth 
This structure is six hundred feet in length, and century, a Treatise on the Psalms almost as ancient, 
covers the area now occupied by two fields. Fifty- a Pentateuch of the fifth century, and a large col- 
two rooms have been discovered, some of them lection of ancient Bibles. There is also a coiiy of 
very large. ‘The visitor Avill be struck by the the Apocalypse, of the sixth century; and n inner- 
traces of comfort and luxury Avhich are still visible ous first editions of celebrated English books, such 
in the various apartments— the hot-air pipes, the as Paradise Lost. There are also relics of another 
space for a fountain, the bath-room, and other con- kind, Avhicli would have been dear to the hearts 
trivanccs, Avhich in these enlightened days Avould of our Jacobite forefathers, such as the AA'atch 
scarcely find a place in the designs of an ordi- and nndcr-clothcs wdiicli Charles L AA'orc on the 
nary architect.’ Here, durin" dUr long sunless day of his execution, and Avhich Avere bequeathed 
winters, with as much of comfort, and as many of by him to John Ashburnham, who was faithful 
the appliances of civilisation as he could cgllect | to him to the last. The hitter consist of a very 
around him, shivered the exile from Imperial fine cambric shirt, a pair of silk stockings and 
Borne ; solacing himself^ for the lack of the sunny | garters, and silken drawers. The wristbands of 
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the shirt are delicately einhroidered, and it is 
marked in colourrtl silk with the letters G. R. and 
a crown. The watcli is of an old-fashioned shape, 
and has an enamelled hicc. 

With the dcliglitful scenery of Ashbnmhani, wc 
close Mr Jennings* charming book. The colours 
on his glowing canvas fade i)crforce away ; a haze 

g ithers over ilie faint pui])les of the Derbyshire 
ills, and the rich greens and browns of wood and 
meadow and moorland. Even as we gaze, a gray 
shadow of farewell creeps over the ‘grand ohl 
South Downs,* with their perfume of wild thyme, 
and briny fiagrancc of the sea; and the curtain 
drops over many a hidden beauty of their un- 
trodden nooks, and forsaken roadways, and quaint, 
rambling, liowcr-sceiited lanes. 




THE FOKTUNES OP BERTRAM OAKLEV. 

CHArTER XXXI.— IN THE AVKNU^:. 

‘Good-morning, Mr Oakley. Glad to see yon; 
and glad to find that, like myself at your time 
of life, you are an early riser. 1 called at your 
lodgings on iny road, thinking wc might walk 
down together ; but they tWd in'c you hud break- 
fasted and gone out, long ago.* Such was Mr 
Weston’s greeting to Lertrain when, on arriving 
at the Yard on the morrow of the day succeeding 
that of the young nuin*s arrival at Southampton, 
he feund his new Assistant Maiiag(jr awaiting 
him there. 

‘ I found I had time on niy hands,* said Rcrlram, 
smiling ; ‘and 1 have spent it in making acquaint- 
ance with the Docks hard by.* 

‘Right, quite right! The more you see of 
ships, the better,* answered his superior, as he led 
the way to the counting-house, where already the 
more diligent of the clerks had hung up "their 
hats and settled tlicinsclves on their ollicial stools 
to commence the labours of the day. ‘ Now, niy 
young friend,* said the Manager, when lie had 
opened the letters which lay ready on his table, 
and given some instructions to his subordinates, 
‘I cannot do better than show you over the Yard, 
and explain to you wdiat your duties will be, and 
which dfpartinent will "be under your control. 
This*— opening the door of a room, the first of 
a series of rooms, the paint of which was still 
fresh and glistening, and the wall-paper damp and 
new— ‘this is your olHce— hardly yet out of the 
workmen’s hands ; and indeed, you need scarcely 
enter on your func^oiis until to-morrow\ Just 
come round the place, though, wdth me, and I can 
explain as 1 go.’ 

So Mr WoHton showed Bertram the Yard, the 
vessels that were in their cradles, almost ready 
for launching ; the unfinished craft in process of 
construction, and those of which the keels had 
barely been laid down* He showed liini the stores 
where the materials were kept ; the extensions of 
the pfjsmiscs, but half complete, and where gangs 
of navvies were toiling with barrow and plank, 
and pick and shovel, to widen and deepen the 
excavations where wet-dock and dry-dock and 
coffer-dam were to be— the slips, the workshops ; 
everything ; often pausing to explain to Bertram 
what was to be his share in the task of inspecting 
and directing the laboitn of the stalwart men who 
were busy with sawSmd adze and auger, with 
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hammer and mallet, with rivet and treenail, all 
around. 

The experienced Manager, as the circuit pro- 
gressed, began to entertain a higher opinion of 
his junior than lie would yesterday have believed 
to be possible. Worthy Mr Weston, though an 
excellent man of business, was personally tlio 
reverse of brilliant— a ])loilding, patient man, who 
bad risen in the worhl by dogged industry and 
severe integrity ; but he was naturally slow to 
learn, and felt an odd sort of unconscious reseiil- 
immt against those who were apter pupils. A dull 
man is very ])roiie to cherish feelings of this sort. 
Mr Weston was never willingly unjust. If he 
had been, he wouhl not have been for tbrec-and- 
thirty years a valiieil siiborilimite, in various capa- 
cities, of Mervyn & Go. But he did feel, as some 
of iliosc old schoolmasters of the pre-dictionary 
times were wimt to feel, as if the road to know- 
ledge ought to be very stony, nigged, and painful, 
aiul the pilgrim’s progress not too (jiiick. 

But there was something in Bertram that over- 
came prejiiilicc, when tlie prejudice was honestly 
held ; and Mr Weston presently began to womler 
wbetber his jn’cvions opinion, as to Mr Mervyn’a 
mistake in appointing so young a man to a place 
of trust, might not have to be reconsidered. lie 
had been prepared to expect a shallow, self-con- 
fident youlh, cleve.risb, but unsteady, and no more 
fit to bo Assistant Manager tluin a skittish Park 
hack is lit to draw an omnibus. But Bertram was 
so ]mtient, so modest, and yet so strangely intel- 
lig. nl and prompt to grasp the really important 
details of wliakwcr was explained to him, that 
3ilr Weston was^ fairly juiz/led. It seemed to him 
as tliouiib bis liew adjutant, in a very little wliile, 
would i)e able to ma^.ler every point of llic com- 
plicated system wliicli the Manager had hitherto 
reganled as a mystery comprtdiendcd by himself 
alone. 

Working-hours, for Bertram, were over on that 
day when the tour of inspection was at an end. 
j On the morrow, he was to be installed in his new 
office, and to enter on the novd duties of a post 
that required discretion as well as zeal and energy. 
He went back, then, ti» his lodgings ami bis books; 
and after bis early dinner, ramlilcd out afresh, 
turning his back to the city and its frowning Bar, 
and going countrywards. He walked slowly, and 
the more so that he was deep in thought. How 
had the aspect of the world’s face changed for 
him since the bleak winter’s day on which he had 
left tlie Old Sanctuary at Westminster in search 
•f a crust to cat and a roof to shelter him ! And 
Iiow best could he prove that the great good for- 
tune which had befallen him had not been be- 
stowed on one who was ungrateful for the generous 
confidence of his patron ? 

Musing thus, Bertram passed on into the broad 
Avenue, lined by stately trees, and with its wide 
carriagc-road, its separate bridle-track, and its 
.smooth path for the use of foot-passengers, which 
is one of the boasts of the ancient town ; just such 
a promenade as we find almost everywhere on 
the continent, save that the stunted lime-trees of 
Germany or the attenuated poplars of France are 
here replaced by huge elms, the leafy boughs of 
which made a pleasant murmuring on that sum- 
mer’s afternoon, as the breeze sighed among the 
branches. There were carriages rolling along the 
well-kept road, and riders cantering their horses 
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on the further side of the parade. But, not- 
withstanding these iittractions, Bertram remained 
absorbed in his own thougiits, until, suddenly, 
there came before his vision a glint of golden hair, 
and the nnforgotten, sweet, iiiiioecnt face of Rose 
Denham I Rose it was ; but how changed, how 
womanly, and yet herself, fair and tender as the 
choicest bud of the ilower from which she took 
her name ! Yes ; it was Rose ; and she w’as not 
alone, for near her sported* two pretty children— a 
girl of nine and a boy of a year younger, prettily 
dre.ssed, as the children of the rich now are, and 
with ilaxcn curls tossing in the wind. Rose was 
passing him, when he half-stretched out his hand. 

‘ Don’t you know me he said, lifting his hat as 
he spoke. 

‘ Sir Bertram — Oakley,’ the girl replied 
sliyly, and startled, like a fawn alarmed by sonic i 
intruder amidst the fern and bracken. ‘ I did not | 
expect to meet 3'ou here ! * And she ]nit out | 
both her little hands to liini, in greeting ; but as 
she did so, her lip quivered ; and Ijcrtram knew ' 
that the sight of Jiim had roininded her of the 
dear, dead father, Bertram’s early friend. Slie 
welcomed him, however, in her old, pretty way-. 

* 1 am so very glad to see j’ou,’ she said. ‘ I live 
near here, as my sistcT may have nnmtioned, if 
you have seen her lately — at Shirley, a mile or so 
away. — And those are my pupils,’ she added ; 
‘Alice and llughie Denshire, i am Mrs Dcnsliire’s 
governess, now.' 

Cn.\rTKR XXXII.— THR MY.STEUy. , 

The children, considering that [he mention of 
their names constituted a form:fl introduction, 
walked gravely up and extended their tiny hands 
to be sliakeii. Bertram liad one of those faces 
that children like and trust ; .and bright Alice and 
Bolemn-cyed llughie, who in his velvet and curls 
looked like a miniature of some inelaiichuly but 
chivalrous (Cavalier, \verc soon at ease in the com - 1 
pany of their tcacher’.s friend, and resumed their j 
gambols, leaving Rose and Bertram free to walk 
and talk together in the leafy Avenue. | 

‘ Yow knew i was here ; but I did not know ' 
you were here, lioui.^sa sliould have told me,’ 
said Rose, as they paced on si<lo by side. ; 

‘ Miss Denham could not have done that,’ 1 
replied Bertram, ‘ because promotion and a change ■ 
of residence came to mo so quickly, and in so 
unlooked-for a fashion, that 1 bad not time to call ! 
in Lower Minden Street before leaving Blackwall | 
and London. Miss Deiibnni, on the occasion of 
my last visit, told me that you were in Soulh- 
ampion, or near it.’ 

‘ Ves ; I live at Shirley Villa— on Shirley 
Common, as they call it, half-an-hour’s walk from 
this,* Rose explained. ‘Mr and Mrs Denshire, to 
whoso chihlren I am governess, arc nice, kind 
people. They have been very considerate and 
good to me, seeing, 1 think, that I was young 
and half-frightened at lirst at leaving home. 1 
call Lower Minden Street “ home," you sec, for 
Louisa is there,’ she added, half tearfully. 

‘ I know ; for your sister told me how you 
came to leave her, and why,’ returned Bertram 

‘ It was like yourself to do it ; and like 
I consent to it. But 1 was sorry when 1 
called, to find that you had gone. 1 did not 
think, then, that we should meet so soon.’ 


Then there was more talk, and he told her of 
his siulJen rise in life. ‘ Assistant ^fanager here,’ 
he said playfulfy. ‘ It sounds too grand, too good, 
to be true ; and I am afraid my superior olliccr, 
Mr Weston, thinks so too, to judge by Ids looks; 
but I lu)pe be m.ay think better of it one daj'.* 

‘Is ^Ir We.str»n your — superior officer? .asked 
Rose ; and reading assent in Bertram’s eye, she 
added : ‘ Because I knojv the AV’estons— my em- 
ployers know them, I should sa}”, very well ; and 
1 often ;Mrs VV^cston and her daughters, and 
that beautiful Mi^js (.’arriiigtori, at the Archery 
Grounds, and at Shirley. Ihen do j^ou live with 
them, now ? * 

Bertram explained the whereabouts of his lodg- 
ings— very near to Mr Weston’s house; and 
explained his r(ilation«, officially, with the head of 
the family. ‘ lie is ('uloiiel, so to speak, and I am 
Adjutant, of the regiment of workers in Messrs 
Mervyn’s local Vard,’ said Bertram ; ‘ and if I do 
but learn my duties as well as he has tlone, all 
will be Avell. He thinks I .am too )’oung. He 
has not sai«l so ; but I road it in bis fa^e. Never 
mind. I can but do my best to justify my early 
promotion.* 

‘ That I am susc yoji wdll,’ said Roje vrarmly ; 
and then she blushed and looked doAvn. 

Then, for a Avhilo, the conversation languished, 
A keen observer, hail such been there, might liat'e 
noticed that each of these two young people looked 
.at the other {-hyly, co3dy as it Avere, as if each 
had grown to bo half a stranger in the interval 
that had elapsed botAA’cen the limes of their former 
intimacy and th(*ir present meeting. Rose aa'os 
so AA'omanlA’, ami so mnch more ejirnest and 
though tfiil* than of old, ami yol her own sweet 
selfi the Rose Denham of Bhickslon, the bright 
young girl whom Bertram rcniHiubered so well. 
Berlrain Avas changed too. Tall, 11^11113% and Avith 
a bearing more assured, yet as graceful as in his 
stripling days, Rose, felt half afraid of him ; yet she 
trusted him instinctively. 

‘ Ah, if I had but such a brother ! * was often 
ill her llioiiglits as they AA'alked along. 

‘ J Avish you Avcrc my brother,’ she presently 
exclaimed abruptly, and then flushed crimson. 

‘WliA% ^liss Rose?’ returned Bertram, fairly 
taken aback. 

‘ Because, Mr Oakley, I could ask you then for 
— for counsel — .and help — in a matter on which 
I have no one else to advise me, and cannot ask 
for advice. — I have so feAv friends, and not a soul 
but yourself anil Louisa to whom I could appeal. 
— Do I vex you, by saying this?’ she asked 
j)itcousfy, as he kept silent. 

‘On my life, on my soul, no!’ Avas Bertram’s 
eager ansAver. ‘ Only ahoAV me hoAv I can sen’o 
you, dear Miss Rose, in any Avay ; and for the sake 
of 3rour generous father,^ for '^your oaa'u sake, I 
Avould, and Avill, spare no pains to bo useful.’ 

Still Rose hesitated to speak. She glanced up 
at Bertritra, so calm and strong, Avith bis dark 
eyes, so full of thoughtful light, fixed upon her, 
and wdth an effort she at length said : ‘ 1 have 
been so frightened — I am very silly, perhaps ; but 
I am young, and know so little of the world— and 
he frightened me.’ 

‘Who has dared to do that?’ demanded Bertram, 
with a sternness that Avas ncAv to his voice. He 
had, as many brave men have, a temper that was 
patient and genial; but the idea of wrong or 
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harshness to the tender and the innocent, brought 
a glittering light* into his eye that few ill-doers 
would have cared to confront 
* He— the person I spoke of,’ explained Bose, 
in feminine fashion— ‘he persecutes me, I never 
know when he will come. I should not like to 
bo walking here, hut that Alice and Ilughie are 
some protection, and the place so i)uhlic. But 
he JVigliteiis me/ * 

‘Sonic imperlincnt coxcomb — some silly fellow, 
who presumes to annoy you in your Avalks,* 
exclaimed Bertram. ‘ If only you could point him 
out to me, I ^Y 0 uld take care that you should be 
no longer molested.* 

■ ‘Xo/ replied Bose, half sobbing — ‘ no ; it is not 
quite that The man is not rude or impcrtiiicut, 
but he scares me. He tells me, lilr Oakley, that 
for Louisa’s sake, 1 must listen to him.’ 

‘For Louisa’s sake 1 for the sake of your sister ? * 
exclaimed Bertram, astonished. ‘Why, how, in 
the name of all that is amazing, did lej know of 
her existence, and what docs he want 1 ’ 

‘Ho wants— to marry me,* said Bose, speaking 
in a very low voice, lest the children should over- 
hear ; ‘ and he says that 1 must, for Louisa’s sake 
and miiie- 7 -lhat he can ivAke »or mar both our 
fortunes— that it rests tvilh him to make us cud 
our days in afUueuce, or straggle on iu poverty, 
and, and’— - 

‘The fellow must he mad!’ cried Bertram, 
knitting his brows — ‘mad, or else an impudent 
impostor. Do you know him— bis name, 1 mean, 
or where he lives, or what his rank ' iu life or 
calling may be ? ’ 'l 

‘1 do not think he is mad,’ answered Bose j 
decisively. ‘ He talks strangely ; but what he | 
says is always coherent. As fur liis name, or I 
where lie lives, I know nothing. He comes and 
goes like a ghost. 1 may see him once or twice a 
day, and not again for a week. W^hether he even 
lives in Southampton, 1 do not know. I have 
sometimes fancied that he did not. And I have 
not liked to write to Louisa about it, for fear she 
should be frightened for me ; nor do 1 dare to 
tell Mrs Densniro. She would laugh at me, or 
perhaps talk of the police. And 1 thought, Mr 
Bertram’—- 

‘You thought. Miss Bose, that 1 might help in 
protecting you from annoyance, as heaven knows 
I willingly would,’ said Bertram, completing the 
imfiriishcd sentence. ‘But this is a perplexing 

state of things. If the man is not rude’ 

‘No ; he is not exactly rude, but peremptory. 
He says it is my duty, and my fate, to oe his wife,’ 
leplied the girl. ‘He talks of wealth for me, 
wealth fox Louisa, and always as if the fortune 
of which he speaks were in his free gift, to bestow 
or to refuse at his pleasure. And as ho saw, 
perhaps, that riches do not tempt me much, he 
dwells upon my duty to my sister, and on the 
happy homo 1 mi^ht share with her.’ 

‘How did ho liist find you?’ asked* Bertram, 
growing more and more thoughtful. 

‘He come upon me in a shop, where I had gone 
to oxeente some commission Jor Mrs Denshire,’ 
replied Bosft ‘But 1 think— I am sure— he hud 
been following me for some time before that. 
Then he ehte^ and took off his hat, and called 
me by my name. He asked for a minute’s con* 
Teisation. 1 conld not get away, and he spoke. 
He Juts waylaid me aince thei^ in the streets, on 


the Common, everywhere, and always on the same 
pretext.’ 

‘ What sort of man is he ? Young or old ? A 
gentleman, at least, he cannot he,’ said Bertram. 

‘ He is not young— nor is he old ; and 1 cannot 
guess what he may be. He is very well, but too 
showily, dressed, with a supernuous display of 
trinkets. He is not so tall as you arc, but active, 
and very dark and siiiibiimt, and lias a habit of 
twisting his long bla^k moustache, that droops 
over his nioulli, when he gets earnest.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed Bertram, with an involuntary 
start of surprise. In whom, once, had he noted 
such a trick of manner? He could not at the 
moment remoiuher. He did his best, however, 
to comfort Bose and to charm away her fears, 
bidding her look upon him as if he had been 
indeed her brother, and promising to do his best 
to protect her from annoyance. And then, as it 
came to be time for llicm to part, he told her that, 
with her permis-sion and Mrs Denshire’s consent, 
if Bose would ask it, he would call at Shirley 
Villa on the earliest day on which ho could do so 
w’ithout neglect of duty. 

‘ Mrs Denshire will be willing to see you, I am 
sure,* answered Bose, ‘ when 1 tell her of old days, 
and that you are Mr Weston’s friend. And you 
will find me, generally, when the children and 
1 come back lioiii our walk, as now. I shall 
write Louisa word of your good fortune, and she 
will be glad, as J am. — And now’, gooil-bye ! * 

So they went their several ways ; Bose with her 
charges returning to Shirley ; while Bertram, with 
a thoughtful brow, went back to the town. lie 
felt nearly sure, now, that he remembered when 
and w’liere bo had noticed that trick of twisting 
the mom:tache to which Bose had alluded. But 
then the oiler, the confident oiler, of a fortune iu 
exchange for Bose Denham’s han»l. The thing 
was impossible ! Yet his mind dwelt upon it. 

{To he continued.) 

IBISH MATCHMAKING. 

Nearly every one has beard of Shrove or Match- 
making time, though few really know to what 
extent it is carried on in the south of Ireland. 
A few particulars and some instances of the 
‘ matches ’—for such is the name that proposed 
marriages go by— may not be uninteresting to 
those unacquainted with the custom. 

‘Shrove-ti me’ begins after Christmas, and ends 
on Shrove-Tuesday, or the day before Ash-Wednes- 
day ; as, during the ensuing seven weeks of Lent, 
no marriages are celebrated iu the Boinan Catholic 
Church. About three weeks before Lent is the 
busy time for the ‘ matchmakers.’ These arc men 
who make it their business to find out the fortunes 
of, and get suitable partners for, all the odigiblo 
young people of both sexes for many miles around. 
Sometimes they are remunerated for the transac- 
tion, but far oftener they carry it out for mere 
pastime. Thus, when the well-to-do parents of a 
marriageable sou find themselves getting on in 
years, and unable to look after their farm and Ml 
connected with it, they tell their boy that he must 
take a wife, and stroi^tway send for their friend 
‘the matchmaker.’ The old people, in such cases, 
are quite content to give up the farm to the 
son, seldom asking anything beyond their support, 
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and a scat in the ‘chimney corner' in the ‘old 
home’ for the rest of their days. 

The son who thus obtains possession of a house 
and farm is considered well off ; therefore the girl 
he marries must have money equal, or nearly so, to 
his, or cattle wherewith to stock the land. When 
everything has been arranged between the parents 
on both sides, the day for tlio marriage is fixed, 
and the marriage-money made up for the priest, 
who generally gets from eight to twelve, though 
sometimes as much as fifteen or twenty pounds. 
The young people may meet once, or oftencr, 
before they are married, but sometimes they see 
each other for the first lime only at the altar. 

Near the village of G , lives a man named 

Mike S-- — He is one of the principal match- 
makers in the neiglibourhood. 1 know him per- 
sonally, and have often heard liiiii speak of some 
of the ‘matches* he litul made, or was about 
making. The last few years not having been so 
good as usual for farmers, the weddings were 
not so many, and the fortunes in most cases 
were small. One of the best for this season — 
and over which Mike was very busy — was the 
marriage of a farmer’s daughter whose fortune 
was one thousand pounds. Tlic young man 
‘spoken of’ for lier had a line house, thirty 
milking-cows, twenty yearlings, and ‘ as fine a pair 
of horses as ever were put to a plough.’ ‘But 
that *s not all,* said Mike ; ‘ he has besides a brand- 
new thrashing-macliine I * 

Mike was very indignant over another match he 
had made, and was obliged, Ihrongli ‘ the manoncss 
of tlic ould people,* to break it oil* again. ‘They 
actually,’ he said, ‘wanted to make the young 
people feed some liens for them ; 4nd sure, when 
I saw them fo stingy, I says to the girl : “ Hold 
yourself higher than to enter that family ! ” * And 
she took his advice. 

On another occasion when the aspiring bride 
and bridegroom met for the first time at the altar, 
the latter, surveying his intciuled, was .^liocked to 
find that she possessed only one eye. ‘Faix,* said 
he, ‘ I will marry no girl unless all her eyes arc 
there.* 

When in the shop of the principal milliner 
in our village this Shrove, I asked if she had 
many bridal bonnets to make. ‘No, indeed,’ she 
answered. ‘ There ’s n girl of the Scanlans getting 
married to-day ; but I made her bonnet two ycam 
ago,* ‘ How was that ? * 1 asked. ‘ Well,’ slic replied, 
‘they were on the way to the chapel, when they 
had a difference, and the match was broken off ; 
but, like a sensible girl, she kept the bonnet, and 
now it comes in handy enough.’ Perhaps one of 
the most curious of these extraordinary matches is 
the following. There was a marriage arranged, 
and the friends were invited to the wedding. The 
party, amounting to the occupants of some half- 
dozen cars and a few horsemen, started for the 
chapel. Just as they stopped outside of it, the 
father of another pirl came to the bridegroom 
and offered him his daughter with ten pounds 
more fortune than he was getting with the one 
he was ‘ promised to.’ ‘ Done ! ’ said the ungal- 
lant bridegroom; and straightway broke off the 
former match, and married the, girl with the 
moat money. 

Few weddings in the neighbourhood ore 
quite complete without Mike. He is a veiy 
extraordinary fellow, and gets into so many 


quarrels, that, as his wife expressed it to me, ‘he 
would have been hanged over and oyer again but 
for the master.’ He lives on a wild moor sur- 
rounded by bogs. A near neighbour of his having 
got married through his influence, Mike, in duty 
bound, went to the feast. As the night wore on, 
the excitement of dancing, combined with a plenti- 
ful supply of liquor, began to have a bad effect 
on our fnend, until at last he could contain him- 
self no longer ; and snat&hing a kettle of Doiling 
water from off the fire, he turned bride and br^e- 
groom and all the guests out of the houses and 
hunted them over the bog. 

The eatables provided on such occasions are 

E lentiful and wholesome. Cold meat of any kind, 
owever, is considered an insult to offer. Every- 
thing must be hot The fowls arc generally 
captured, killed, made ready, and cooked, during 
the absence of the wedding-party at the chapel. 
Bacon is a favourite dish ; and a leg of mutton is 
I held in greater repute than roast-beef. Sometimes 
' a ‘ barni-brack,* or large currant-loaf remarkable 
I for its size and abundance of fruit, is ordered from 
' the baker, and forms, as ‘ wedding-cake,* a coii- 
I spicuous addition to the table. This ‘ Shrove-tide,* 

1 1 saw a wcdding-fcast spread. At each end of the 
' table was a huffe piroe of bacon. 'Down the 
I centre of the table, beef, mutton, and the pro- 
duce of the poultry-yard were largely represented. 
Several decanters full of wine, and bottles of 
I whisky, were placed at intervals on the table. On 
' a smaller table, tea, eggs, &c. and the ‘cake* were 
I laid out. •This was a small and quiet wccldiii", 
^ the ceremony taking place as early as nine o’clock 
I m the morning. 

I must not omit to note, however, that punctu- 
' ality on the part of tlie bridegroom— and some- 
! limes even on that of the bride— is by no means 
invariably observed. I will give one instance, 
which happened this ‘ Shrove-tide.* The wedding 
was fixed for ten o’clock a.m. The bride came, but 
' no bridegroom greeted her. She waited all day, 

I till qnitc late in the evening, and still he came 
' not. Late that night, a message arrived from him 
j to say he 'would be at tlie chapel after first mass 
next morning. Next morning, faithfully came the 
expectant bride again ; but again she had to wait 
all day for the dilatory bridegroom. At length, 
about seven o’clock in the evening of the second 
day, the tardy lover appeared ; and though many 
brides would, after such a trial, have lost patience 
for ever, not so with Ihc faithful Irish lass. The 
priest did his duty ; and the two went away as 
happy as their own loves and the plaudits of their 
cheery neighbours could make them. 

THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 

CHATTER ni.— AND LAST. 

The second day after our misfortune, I received 
a telegram from Bobert, which ran thus — ‘ Come 
at once by the express. Thief caught Bring 
Martha with you. Your evidence required. Will 
meet you at station.’ 

How admirably he had filled in the twenty 
words! The news soon leaked out and spread 
over the village ; and as w'o drove through it 
in Mr Thomson’s trap, which he kindly lent 
to us for the occasion, every one tamed out to 
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look at US; for, owing to gossip an<l the sensational 
accounts of the gyent that liail appeared in the 
newspapers, we and our alldirs were as public as 
if we wore, as lilartlia said, *tlie crowned licada 
of Europe/ ’ The station-master was most 
obsequious, and liiniself held open the railway 
carriage door for us, and made the porters bring 
ns foot-warmers. 

‘ If 1 win them/ began ^lartha, breaking iipcn a 
reverie into wliicli I had fallen as the train started, 
* I will sell them, and get a good mortgage for the 
money at five per cent. Then I will buy a little 
pony and trap like Mr Thomson’s— perliiq^s he ’ll 
sell me his checap.' 

* Talk of what you'll do with them w’hcn you've 
got them/ I burst in angrily. I declare it is 
perfectly disgraceful the way she makes eyes at 
that man. And at her age loo! She ought to 
know better. Ah! well, 1 could tell iliiugs if 1 
opened my mouth. 1 know who sent me tliosc 
beautiful piccotees in the summer, and it isn’t 
Martha tlmt he stops to speak to on Sundays 
after chur». 

Egbert met us at the terminus. ITc looked very 
mysterious, and spoke very oracularly when we 
questioned him about Aycl’s capture. 

‘0 dear'i W’hat a crowfi there is!* exclaimed 
Martha as we drove through the Strand. ‘1 sup- 
pose, though, they are all going to the Police Court 
to hear our gaae/ It was Martha’s first visit to the 
busy Metropolis, tlicrcforc her astonishment at the 
thronged thoroughfares was excusable. 

At length our ride came to an end*- The cab 
ed, and Eobert assisted us to alight, 
look!' again cried Martha excitedly, grasp- 
ing his arm and pointing towards a dirty little boy 
standing in the gutter with a newspajier plararil 
held in front of him. We looked, and there, in 
inch and a half type, was printed, * The Great 
Indian Jewel Eodbery— Capture of the sup- 
posed Thief/ It gave one quite a little glow to 
read it. It made one feel so important. Two 
policemen were guarding the entrance to the 
court ; but as soon as Eobert told them wc were 
witnesses in the great case, they became 'wonder- 
fully polite ; and one of them escorted us into a 
dingy, dusty-looking place, where Ayel was to be 
arraigned for her crime. We w(*re conducted to a 
seat very much like an old-fashioned church 
pew, and told to wait until our case was called, 
which would not be long, as it was first on the 
list 

‘0 dear !' sighed Martha, os she glanced appre- 
hensively at the unwashed and unwholesome- 
looking crowd tha^ thronged around us. <1 am 
BO afraid of small-pox/ She had brought a 
monstrous double vinaigrette with her, at which 
sbe kept constantly smelling. *You had better 
take a sniff, Patience,' she whispered, thrusting 
it under my nose. * It will keep off infection.’ 

It was really too bad of her; for if there is 
anything that I thoroughly detest, it is. aromatic 
vinegar. It always makes me sick. I pushed it 
away from me ; and then some one cried * Silence ! ’ 
and a Uttle. {^y-haiied, old gentleman came in 
throujgh a aoorway at the bock of the court and 
took htaseat in a large leather-covered chair. 

are .his horse-hair wig and ermine 
lohcB ? ’ Vhispered Martha. 

'Hushy 1 replied; Mon’t* speak so loud. 
Those are worn omy hj the judges,’ 


‘ Isn’t he a judge ?’ 

‘No ; he’s a magistrate/ 

‘Oh!* 

I do not think that she understood my explana- 
tion ; but there was no time for anything more, 
as that treacherous black creature had just been 
placed in the dock by a policeman. She looked 
very wild and frightened, and glared around her 
just like a wild beast. Then Robert was made to 
stand np in the witness-box and take the oath, 
which 1 think he did most beautifully, kissing the 
book so reverently ; and it must have cost him an 
effort to do so, for the cover w’as not particularly 
cle;in. The magistrate listened attentively to 
every word lie said, and wrote it all down in a 
book. ‘ Have the jewels been found ? * he asked. 

‘Yes, please Your Washup/ answered a police- 
man from the body of the court. 

Kobert was asked to stand aside for a few 
moments, while tlie man took his place; and I 
must say it was most improper the flippant way 
in which he took the oath. It was such a contrast 
to Robert’s reverent dignity. In a few curt 
phrases, be told the magistrate that he had found 
the prisoner in a low eating-house at Lambeth, 
and that, when searched at the station, the jewels 
hail been discovered in her possession. As he 
spoke, he i)ro(liiced the rod bandana that she had 
been wont to wear tied over her hair, and unfold- 
ing it, displayed the lost jewels — the Maharajah’s 
celebrated present — Aunt Purpose’s diamonds ! I 
leant forward eagerly to see them. Even Martha 
ojiencd her eyes, which, since the commencement 
ot the case, had been aflcctedly closed, and for tho 
moment forgot lo sniff at her vinaigrette. Yes ; 
they wore indfeed beautiful, and well worthy of 
all our anxiety and trouble about them. A ray of 
sunshine had struggled through the dingy sky- 
light, and falling upon them, made them sparklo 
and glitter with a thousand varied flashes of light. 
The set consisted of a necklace, a very largo 
brooch, a pair of car- rings, and a pair of bangles, 
which I thought were bracelets, but which turned 
out to be anklets. They were handed up to tho 
magistrate, who inspected th6m very carefully. 
Then the policeman was told to stand down ; and 
Eobert resumed his former place. 

‘Are those the jewels V asked the magistrate, as 
a clerk placed them before him. 

‘ 1 believe tliey are,’ he answered, as he gazed at 
tfiem curiously. 

‘I must Jiave something stronger than belief/ 
said tlie magistrate ; and then a most astounding 
tiling came to light. With the exception of the 
prisoner, there was no one, to our knowledge, in 
England who had ever seen the jewels before they 
had been stolen ! Who Tvas to identify them ? 

It was in vain that Robert produced the empty 
case ami showed the marks where they had lain. 
That by itself was no evidence, the magistrate said ; 
and before committing the prisoner, he must have 
some stronger kfjal proof put before him showing 
that the jewels that had been lost and those found 
on her were the same. 

‘ I think I had better adjourn the case, to enable 
you to obtain this evidence/ he suggested to 
Robert, who was completely nonplussed at the 
turn affairs hod taken. Was he to send out to 
India and subpoena the Maharajah himself 7 It 
seemed such a monstrous thing that, with no 
moral doubt on the subject, the law should pi6« 
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vent OUT recovering articles of so much value as 
those in question. 

‘What is their value?' asked the magistrate^ 
who had been giving them a second examination. 

‘ Several lacs of rupees/ murmured that idiotic 
Martha, quoting my words os she suill’ed at the 
smelling-salts' end of her vinaigrette until its 
strength made her gasp, and scut the tears coursing 
down her cheeks. 

‘ Between three and four thousand pounds, I 
believe/ said Robert. The magistrate still went 
on looking at them, amidst a dead silence in the 
court, save for tlic noise made by tliose fussy 
reporters as they resharpened their pencils. 

I Have you any one here who can give a positive 
opinion as to their value ? ' at length he asked, as 
he turned to Robert ; but he could only shako his 
head. 

Then, a lawyer who was in court rose, and told 
the magistrate that his client, who was waiting 
for the next case, was an eminent jeweller, and 
wouhl be very happy to give the Bench his 
assistance. A tall, middle-aged, and gentlemanly 
looking man arose, and accepting the magistrate’s 
invitation, stepped up beside him, and took the 
jewels in his hand. He turned and twisted them 
about, plac(Hl the tip of his tongue to them, held 
them up to the light, and then, fixing a small 
magnifying glass in one eye, he stared at them 
through it for the space of a few i5econds. ‘ They 
arc excellent — unequalled, I should say/ he said 
as, having fiiiished his examination, ho returned 
them to the magistrate. ‘ The finest that 1 have 
ever seen.' 

Oh ! how our cheeks nushed at this invaluable 
testimony to their worth, and how fast those clever 
reporters’ pencils flew over their pafier ! 

^And pray, what may be their value?’ asked 
the magistrate. You might have heard a pin drop 
as every one listened for the answer. 

‘'J’lieir present value’ — he spoke with provoking 
Blowiiess— ‘ may be— about— livo pounds,' 

It was as if a bomb-shell had fallen amongst 
us. 

The magistrate smiled. ‘They arc then,' he 
said, ‘ as I thought 

‘Paste— made doubtless by one of the best 
French houses.’ 

The announcement was greeted with an uncon- 
trollable burst of laughter ; and I could have 
stabbed those conceited reporters. It did make 
mo mad to see the gusto with which they wrote 
down what I knew they were describing as ‘Sensa- 
tion ill court’ 

To add to the confasion, Martha screamed her- 
self into hysterics, during which she contrived to 
empty that nasty aTomatic vinegar all down the 
skirt of my black silk ; fortunately, it was not my 
best one. 

I hardly know how wo got out of the place and 
away from the vulgar crowd that pressed against 
us on every side. At lost, 1 managed to drag her 
into a cab ; and we drove back to the railway 
station, where, after a time, Robert joined us. 
Ayel, it appeared, after wo had left, had confessed 
her theft, and been sentenced to a short term of 
imprisonment, the hapless jewels being returned 
to Robert 

Silent and glum, we returned to Nettletborpo, 
hoping, by a discreet silence, to keep our shame 
ana annoyance from ooi neighbours. 


On searching through Aunt Purpose’s papers, we 
discovered that she had been perfectly aware of 
the composition of the Maharajah’s present ; but 
owing to the prestige that the supposed possession 
of such valuable jewels gave her, had kept the 
secret— even to the deception of -the confidential 
Ayel. It was too bad of her, though, to deceive 
BO cruelly her husband’s kith and kin, more espe- 
cially as, to our chagrin, wo found that all her 
and Uncle Job’s savings had been sunk in an 
annuity, which of course *dicd with her. After 
sending Ayel back to India, at the expiration jjf 
her teriii uf imprisonment, which was more than 
she deserved alter her ingratitude— the ‘rest, 
residue, and remainder* of Aunt’s property to be 
divided among us came to a trifle under a live- 
pound note. As for the jewels— drat them! — wo 
wouhl not draw lots for them. Robert sold them 
for two pounds ten, which he pocketed, to pay his 
expenses, he said, in his chase alter Ayel He 
never even offered either Martha or me the price 
of our railway fare to London — and it was tirst- 
class too, for we had to travel by the express — as 
he declared that it was insuOicient to repay him 
all that lie had expended. 

Our resolution to keep silent about the events 
of our visit to L(|pdon was rendered useless by 
those wretched papers. *They not only^published 
a full and unnecessarily detailed account of the 
case, but some of them actually made merry over 
our siiilerings in leading articles! AVe thought, 
how'ever, that the neighbours would have had the 
delicacy and good taste to respect our wishes on 
the subject*; but alas!— for ill-manners commend 
•me to a Nettlethorpian — instigated, as I verily 
believe, by that man Thomson— ho thinks himself 
a wit !— they positively dared to give us a nick- 
name, and since then, wherever we go, we are 
always known as ‘ The Family Diamonds ! ’ 


RABBITS IN NEAY ZEALAND. 

BY A. RUN-nOLDEB. 

A FEW years ago, one or two articles appeared in 
Chambers's Journal^ giving an account of the 
mischief then being worked by rabbits in the 
southern part of New Zealand. Since then, the 
plague has greatly extended, in spite of legislation 
ami all cflbrls on the part of holders of land. 
Now, however, there is a prospect of a better state 
of tilings ; and it may be interesting to learn how, 
from small beginnings, utter ruin nearly came 
over a large tract of country, and the steps which 
are now being takfUi to avert it. 

About a score of years ago, an immigrant to 
Invercargill, a town in the south of New Zealand, 
brought with him from England seven rabbits. 
He ottered them for sale to the authorities of the 
former province of Southland ; and they, thinking 
it would be a good thing to have some furred 
game on the sandhills which abound on the coast, 
gave him a small sum of money to turn them 
out there, I believe that rabbits were also turned 
out further north in Otago ; but those seven were 
the progenitors of the mighty swarm wliich has 
infested the countiy. 

For some years the rabbits seemed to stay about 
the sandhills, where there was very good shooting, 
and little was thought of them. When they got 
I very thick| they fed so close to the ground that 
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the coveiing sward 'which held the sandhills 
together was dcstroj'ed, and the sand began to 
be blown inland, spoiling a good deal of ground. 
The rabbits themselves also became a nuisance 
to farmers near the coast ; but these holdings arc 
Bmall| and by trapping and shooting, the farms 
can be kept inoderatcdy clear. The country back 
' &om the coast is a plain for twenty or thirty 
miles. Then come rolling grassy hills, where 
begin the sheep-runs. ^ Farther back are moun- 
tains of about live thousand feet, fit for sheep ; 
and fartlier still is the great backbone of New 
Zealand, so high and rough as not to be fit for 
any stock but rabbits. Among the lulls and 
smaller mountains are many plains of cousidcr- 
.able extent. The rivers Oreti and Apariina have 
exceedingly wide and shingly beds, and ilow 
through flats for almost all their courses. The 
sandhills where the rabbits were turned out arc 
between the mouths of those two rivers. 

In 1876 the evil had grown to such an extent 
that the colonial government appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire and report as to the state of ilic 
rabbit nuisance, and to suggest remedies. The 
Commissioners travelled through the country, and 
made many inquiries. Their Feport said what 
every one knew already— that^ matters were very 
bad, and likely to be much worse. An Act was 
then passed by the legislature which gave a bonus 
of a halfpenny for every rabbit-skin exported ; 
and empowered the inhabitants of any district 
badly overrun with rabbits to elect a Board, 
whose duty it was to see that all holders of laud 
destroyed their rabbita In case any holder failed 
to do so, tho Board w’os to have it done at his* 
expense. 

It is hard for any one not acquainted with the 
subject to understand the desolation wrought by 
apparently so small a ])lague. It must be remem- 
bered that the population in the greater pari 
of the interior oi Otago is very sparse — houses 
being seldom less than ten miles apart —that a run 
of fll'ty thousand acres is often worked by half- 
a-dozen men, and that rabbits breed once a mouth 
for eight months of the year, having from four to 
eight young ones at a time. Tho surest test of ! 
tho evil is the decrease of sheep, and there are j 
several runs where the decrease is three-fourths i 
of the former stock. One run I know where the 
stock has diminished from twenty to five thou- 
sand. A sh^ep-run is generally a tract of country 
belonging to the Crown, whereon the run-holdcr, 
for a yearly rent or assessment, has the sole | 
right of rearing stock. V/ithin the last year or : 
so, tho rabbit-plague has CTOwn*to such an extent 
that many runs nave been utterly abandoned 
as worthless by the holders, who of course have 
ceased to pay their rents to the Crown. All sheep > 
finners have been much impoverished, and many 
imiaed The licenses to occupy runs are generally 
lor a period of ten years ; and as these licenses 
have only, in many cases, a short time to run, it 
does not pay the tenants to go to much expense 
in killing rabbits. 

The nm-holders^ os a rule, have done their best 
to ke(9 down (be rabbi^ and have tried many 
different plans. The principal one has been to 
employ men with Jarp packs of dogs to kill at so 
ttmeh a BkiSr-&e skms being properly stretched 
and dried. /IlieSe men have . generally from 
twdve to twen^dogi apiece^ and of course cause 


incessant disturbance to sheep. The dogs, too, 
often get away from their masters, and worry the 
stock. Sometimes men are employed to shoot, 
ferret, and trap. The coat of killing has generally 
been about twopence a head, and the produce of 
sale of skins a good deal less. 

Various other plana have been tried for abating 
the nuisance, and ingenious inventors have devised 
many traps of the most absurd and fantastic de- 
scription. It was proposed to introduce weasels 
and other vermin, and one gentleman brought 
some mongooses from India. Tho worst of this 
plan was that while the vermin were getting 
nuiiicTous enough to keep down the rabbits, we 
were all very certain to be ruined. 

Various chemical means have been proposed 
for smothering the rabbits in their holes. The 
best plan was suggested by Dr Black, Professor 
of Chemistry in Dunediu College, to use bi- 
sulphide of carbon. This chemical is exceedingly 
volatile; and if some cotton-vraste, or sheepskin 
saturated with it, is placed in a hole, and the 
outlets are carefully stopped, the rabbits inside 
will be certainly killed. A good many people 
used this plan to a considerable extent ; but it was 
too expensive to attempt by its means to exter- 
minate rabbits, or even keep them in check over 
large blocks of leasehold hilly country. 

The last plan, and that which we all hope is to 
he the salvation of the country, has been in use 
for upwards of a year. It is to sprinkle grain 
poisoned with phosphorus wherever there are 
rabbits. At first, crushed wheat was used, and a 
certain quantity of oil of rhodium and sugar was 
added, to make tho bait more attractive. On 
experience, hawever, it has been ibuud that oats 
— about one-third of the price of wheat — are 
belter, and that the oil of rhodium and sugar are 
not necessary. The process of mixing is now 
simple and safe. At first, people used to stir the 
mixture over an open boiler, and so ran great 
risk from the fumes of phop])horus. A better 
way is to put the oats into a barrel with a close- 
fitting lid, saturate tliom with boiling water, pour 
in the phosphorus — which has been fused in a 
small pail of hot water— and then roll the barrel 
backwards and forwards for a quarter of an hour. 
The poisoned grain will be fit to lay out when 
cold. It is usual to sell the poison to men whd 
lay it out on the runs. They collect the skins 
of the rabbits and are paid, generally, twopence 
apiece for them properly stretched and dried. 

The cure is certainly wonderful. Wherever the 
poison has been properly laid, the rabbits have 
well nigh disappeared, and the nuisance has 
become a perfectly manageable one. The skins 
at present prices bring more than it costs to 
obtain and prepare them, so that any one can 
afford to clear his run, however short his lease 
may be. All this good is worked without dis- 
turbance to the sheep, and the packs of hideous 
mongrels wliich have for years infested the country 
may at last be done away with. 

The objections to the cure are of course obvious. 
All imported and native game will suffer severely 
where poison is laid. The rabbits must, however, 
be put down, or else the greater part of the South 
Island will bo made useless. Better import game 
at some future time, than be driven out of the 
country. The native birds will not be extermi- 
nated. There is too much wild country which is 
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not occupied, and is not likely to be occupied for 
many years. There they will be left in peace ; 
and when the rabbits are no longer a curse, the 
birds will return to the occupied country. As far 
^ I can judge by experience, even where poison 
is thickly laid, birds do not take it very freely. I 
hear English larks Eingiiig over it every day, and 
have never seen a poisoned native titlark, a 
bird whicli abounds everywhere. None of the 
wood-birds are likely to suffer much. Paradise 
ducks, wekhs, and pukekas Avill feel it most. The 

S ukeka is a kind of laud-rail, very numerous and 
estructive to grain, both when growing and in 
the stack. The wcka is a curious rail which can- 
not fly, and has already suffered much from rab- 
biters* dogs. 1 am sorry for tlie wcka and the 
Paradise duck — tlic latter a beautiful bird. Ihit 
the destruction will not be so great as some people 
fear. lOver since the poison has been laid, 1 have 
seen or Jieard of very few poisoned birds. We 
must accordingly liope for the best People are 
certain to continue laying the poisoned grain till 
some one invents a better remedy. 




ODD OFFENCES. 

Loviina of liberty as they were, our forefathers 
had little patience with proponnders of novel 
notions. When Henry Crabb, suddenly awaking 
to the fact that success in business was not to be 
attained without much lying and deceit, forswore 
his calling of haberdasher of hat.^, and betook 
himself to playing the hermit, and practising 
vogeiarianism— he w^as put in the stocks, ousted 
from one refuge after another, and finally lodged 
in jirisoii, to prevent others imifiiting his evil 
example. — SSir Oeorge Carteret,' says Pepys, 
‘show'ed mo a gentleman coming bj' in his coach 
who hath been sent for up out of Lincolnshire. 
I think he says he is a justice of the peace there — 
that the Council have laid by the heels here, and 
here lies in a messenger’s hands, for saying that 
a man and hi.s w'ile arc but one person, and so 
ought to pay hut twelvepcncc for both to the 
Poll Bill, by wdiich others were led to do the 
like ; and so here he lies prisoner.' — The justice, 
however, received gentler treatment than was 
.accorded twenty years earlier to a w^oman of 
Ilenlcy-on-Thames ; who, venturing to speak her 
mind respecting the taxation imposed by parlia- 
ment, was bound fast, and cruelly, to a tree one 
market-day, and a placard tied on her hack. 
Betting forth the enormity of which she had 
been guilty;. 

In all times and in every land, an over-free 
tongue has proved troublesome to its possessor. 
In Plantagcnet times one man was sent to prison 
for twelve monliis for offering to call Die chief 
magistrate of London a scoundrel, and light him 
too, if any one would pay him for his pains. 
Another was pilloried for saying the Mayor had 
been sent to the Tower. And Roger Jorold, 
for foolishly boasting that if he caught that 
dignitary outside the Cit^ bounds, he would 
insure his never getting within them again, had 
to present the insulted Mayor with a hundred 
tuns of wine. King James . I. ordered two 
Londoners to be whipped from Aldgate to Temple 
Bar for speaking disparagingly of Spain's v S 
popular representative, Gondemar; and Recorder 
Fleetwaid let eveiy one know that liberty of 


ppcecli was an offence against the Commonwealth, 
by sending a saucy fellow to jail for venting his 
enjoyment of a hearty brcad-and-cheese meal, by 
swearing lie bad supped as w’ell as my Lord Mayor. 

In 1877 the magistrates of Tadcastcr gave one 
Leatham two months' imprison irient for audibly 
anathematising the Queen twice, while the prayers 
for tho Queen and the Royal h’amily were being 
repeated at a school -room service ; despite his pica 
of cxtcnuiibioii ttiat lie uttered the obnoxious 
cxchimalions unconsciously, having been talking 
about tho Queen’s taxes a little while before. A 
like sentence was passctl upon a soldier for 
publicly con«5igning the Pope and Mr Gladstone 
to the place i)avcd with good intentions ; but this 
was in Belfast, where the authorities are particu- 
larly severe upon lingual improprieties. Hearing, 
or fancying he heard the owner of a lagging dog 
exclaim, ‘Come along, you old papi.st!' a zealous 
officer summoned him for using party expressions 
in the streets. The offender avcTred that he said, 
‘Come along, old Pepper' — that being the animal’s 
name ; wlicreupoii the magistrate kindly saiii he 
would give him tho benefit of the doufet, which 
he did, by fining him five shillingSL 

Soon after the (Germans took possession of the 
provinces ceded !)}• France, they sent ai^ Alsatian 
girl to prison for criticising the photograph of 
the Grand-diikc of Baden in disrespectful terms ; 
and fined a Lorraine woman five thalers for mark- 
ing her disapproval of a soldier's primitive habits 
with the exclamation; ‘What! with all our five 
milliards, tjicy have not got pocket-handkerchiefs 
l^et I ' Of course, French journalists did not omit 
to enlarge upon the tyranny of the Germans; 
but they were discreetly silent tvhen a Parisian 
with a grievance was i)unished for telling a friend 
that somebody was as ‘cowardly as MacMahon.' 
A few months later, he might havo abused the 
Marshal to his heart’s content with impunity. 

It does not do to be in advance of one's day. In 
16J8 a Weymouth butcher was amerced in three 
shillings and fouipcuce for killing a bull unbaited, 
and putting the fiesh thereof unto sale. About 
the same time, certain good citizens of Wor- 
cester presented a formal complaint against John 
Eempster and Thomas Byrd for not selling their 
ale according to the law, charging only a penny a 
pint for beverage of such extraordinary strength as 
to lead to assaults, affrays, bloodsheddings, and 
other misdemeanours ; in other words, for ^ving 
their customers too good an article— an offence not 
by any means likely to occur in our modem worlA 

Brutality to woi^cn rarely entails adec^uate pun- 
ishment, but we cannot but wonder at a cruel 
husband receiving a twelvemonth’s imprisonment 
for w'bat the reporter termed an inhuman assault 
upon his wife; since, so far as appeared, his 
inhumanity was limited to playing the Dead 
March in Saul over his hmpmale. He had 
evidently some music in his soul ; like the work- 
house official who lost his situation for setting 
three blind fiddlers to play as many tunes, while 
he sang a song having no connection with one or 
the other.— A humorous rogue, too, was the needy 
tailor who sheared the tails off the coats of the 
playgoers waiting at tho doors of a Liver^ol 
theatre, and was captured with his spoil upon him. 
— ^Another original offender solaced liis disappointed 
love by going to witness the consummation of his 
lilt’s triumph, and strewing tl^e church floor 
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with falminating powder, which exploded at every 
movement of the bridal party. 

The law presumes tiuit everybody knows what 
he may and may not do, and acting on that pre- 
sumption, unpleasantly milightens those who are 
not so wise as they should be. The eldest of three 
men charged witli stealing primroses from a wood, 
said : * Tlie primroses grow of themselves ; who 
ever heard of stealing primroses 1' The prose- 
cuting farmer owned that the primroses grew wild, 
but he ‘made property of them,’ and they were 
not to be readied witliout crossing his fenccd-iii 
land. The magistrate, discharging the oifeiiders 
with a warning, informed them that though there 
was no law forbidding the gathering of wild- 
flowcrs in the lanes and hedgerows, it was unlaw- 
ful to trespass upon private land and take any- 
thing away. — ^An Illinois citizen brought his 
daughter’s young man before a justice for violently 
ejecting him from his own parlour one Sunday 
evening. After hearing the other side, the justice 
said : ‘ It appears that this young fello w was court- 
ing the plaintifTs gal, in plaintiir’a parlour ; that 

P laintiff diitruded, and was put out by defendant. 
Jourting is a public necessity, and must not be 
interrupted. Therefore the law of Illinois will 
hold that a parent has no legal riglit in a room 
where cofirting is afoot. Defendant is discharged, 
and plaintiff must pay costs.’ 

Different notions as to the necessity of courting 
prevail in Texas, or a susceptible individual would 
hardly have been fined for telling a pretty girl he 
should very much like to kiss her : leaving him as 
much puzzled as to where the justice'eame in, as 
the man in Indiana, who, returning home from'' 
a journey, found the house empty, his wife 
having rallied all the furniture, and absconded with 
the proceeds ; and before he thoroughly compre- 
hended the situation, found himself arrested by the 
sheriff for permitting gambling on his premises ! 

If it be unwise to prophesy unless you know, it 
is something worse tfiqn unwise to advance accu- 
sations impossible to sustain. Yet if newspaper 
reports are to be believed, a bill-sticker was pro- 
secuted for the incomprehensible offence of burn- 
ing somebody’s ‘ photogr.aph in cifigy ; ’ Elizabeth 
Simmons was charged with being the father of 
Henry Wood’s child; and a drunken laundress 
arraigned for assaulting a policeman by ‘springing 
up and striking him in the chest with the soles of 
both her feet at the same time, dropping on them 
. i^ain like an acrobat ; ’ a feat the constable swore 
the prisoner performed, in spite of her pertinently 
demanding where hc7 body was at the time, ‘as 
she wasn’t a spring-board.’ 

A sapient coroner read a witness a severe lecture 
ujpon the enormity of being out of bed at one 
o^ock in the morning, refusing him his expenses 
by way of marking his disapproval of such an 
impropriety. Of the same way of thinking was 
eonstaole Snooks who took a man into custody for 
presuming to come outside his own door at that 
early hour, after the zealous officer had put him 
issiae the bouse. Another active and intelligent 
officer, catebiug a young man, late at night, in the 
beiuous act of putting his latch-key into its proper 
keyhole^ baum him, spite of resistance, to the 
station-bon9e ; and next morning had the satisfac- 
tion of healing the m^istrate indorse the action, 
and sentence the delln^ent to a spell of hard 
labour for 'iMftpg an officer in the execution of 



his duty.’ Some magistrates seem to hold that the 
police are masters rather than servants of the 
public, and that the latter are hound to submit 
quietly to any indignity at their hands. A 
Bermondsey shopkeeper having been hustled by a 
number ot constables proceeding to their beat, 
demanded the sergeant’s number, upon which- ho 
was pushed through a shop window, and promptly 
arrested for being drunk and disorderly, and 
breaking the ranks of the constabulary. The 
magistrate who heard the case was comi)clled to 
pronounce the charges false and frivolous, but told 
the accused he had only himself to blame ; taking 
the sergeant’s number was a very foolish thing to 
do, for ‘ to take their number gave many constables 
great offence.* 

Right and wrong is often a mere question of 
locality. Long after coffco was an established 
beverage iii every European bind, a schoolmaster 
of Hesse was sent to prison for drinking it in 
dcfiauce of the decree of his High Mightiness the 
Landgrave, who, like other well-intentioned law- 
makers, could not endure that any one should 
enjoy a thing displeasing to his own palate. In 
1875, three French ships in the harbour of St 
Pierre, Martinique, failed to lower their yards on 
Good Friday. Next day, each captain was fined 
a hundred francs for outraging the religious senti- 
ments of the people. But when a Paris linen- 
draper advertised that his shop would be closed 
the following Sunday ‘ for repairs,’ and the 
Univers denounced the notilicalion as an outrage 
upon the religious sentiments of Christian women, 
which they ought to resent by shunning the shop 
for evermore, the linen-draper went to law, and 
obtained four thousand francs damages for the libel, 

‘When at Rome, do as Rome does, is easily said, 
but not so easily accomplished. A Western man 
spending a day in Boston, bought a cigar, and 
started for a stroll. He had not gone many yards 
before he w.a9 tapped on the shoulder by a police- 
officer, who politely informed liiiii that liu had 
incurred a penalty of two dollars by smoking in 
the street. Tlie iiiiioc(Mit oilciKler handed over 
two dollars, and walked on. ’ Presently, he camo 
across a hiingry-Iooking urcliin, to whom he good- 
naturedly proffered a piece of gingerbread, and 
immediately a policeman was at his elbow inti- 
mating he had thereby violated a city ordinance. 
Tendering his infornitint a thrce-dollar bill, with 
instructions to keep the change, as he should want 
to whistle by-and-by, and might as well pay before- 
hand, the disgusted visitor went on his way, 
resolved never again to make holiday in Boston. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

The cry of ‘ New lamps for old ones,’ once heard 
ill the streets of Bagdad, has, since the invention 
of the Jablochkoff electric ‘candle,’ gone up from 
every city of the civilised world. Lamps, or 
regulators, carbons, dynamo-machines, and every- 
tlung pertaining to ‘the subtle fluid,’ continue 
to keim inventors busy with improvements, and 
to baffie pateilt agents by the family likeness 
which many of uem present The wedding 
of the magnet and the steam-engine has been 
celebrated with so much pomp and circumstance, 
that the once inevitable battery has been almost 
forgotten. At one tim; the subject of no end of 
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improvements and new forms, inventors seem to 
have dismissed it as a thing with which further 
dealing was unprolllahlc, so far as electric light- 
ing is concerned. One experimenter, liowcvcr, 
M. Faure, has not po regarded it; and if all 
accounts he true, tlie battery cell must once more 
in his liands assinne fresh importance. 

^1. Faurc's invention consists in a modification 
of the well-known secondary battery introduced 
some years ago by his fellow-countryman Plante. 
This consisted of sheets ol lead immersed in acidu- 
lated water, which could be gradually chargo«l by 
means of a coujjIc of Grove’s or other cells, and 
which would give out when rctpiired the whole 
force so stored up. M. Faure’s iiiiproveincnt con- 
sists ill coating the metal sheets with red oxide 
of lead, by which the capacity of the battery is 
said to be increased forty-fold. A correspondent j 
of the Times describes how he lately conveyed 
from Paris to Glasgow a chargjnl battery of this 
description. To use his own words: *I had the 
satisfaction of presenting to Sir William Thomson, 
M. Faure’s rare olfcring of a box of electricity, 
intact and potent, bolding by measurement within 
that aiiiall space of one cubic foot, a power crpiiva- 
Icnt to nearly one million of foot-pounds.' If this 
discovery bears out the promise of its infancy, 
we may possibly soon hear of a Limited (Company 
being started for the supply of condensed lightning ■ 
to small consumers. The demands of the photo- 
graphic world alone would insure its success. 

Mr Fleuss, whose diving system has already 
been fully explained in these columns, has recently 
lia<l the oppoilunity of demonstrating before the' 
Admiralty authorities at Portsmoutji the advan- | 
lages of liis invention both for sul^iiariiic work, • 
and for use in exploring places full of smoke I 
or noxious gases. For half an hour, Air Fleuss ! 
remained in a chamber specially charged with the j 
densest and must siiifocating smoke it was possible 
to produce. At the end of that time, he was 
requested to conic out, for it was considered that 
the test had been sutlicieiit for all practical pur- 
poses. The cxpcriincnt luis, of course, special 
bearing upon the extinction of hitlden fires on 
shipboard ; and it is probable that its success may 
lead to the adoption of the Ficuss apparatus as 
part of the equipment of every vessed in cominis- 
eion. — Tlie same inventor is projecting the con- 
struction of a submarine boat, which will atford 
no mark for the lire of an enemy, and which will 
be able to carry on subaqueous torpedo warfare 
of a most terrible <lescription. Mr Ficuss, by his 
diving apparatus and his smoke-breathing contri- 
vance, has done wdiat he can to save men’s lives. 
He now proposes with his submarine boat to 
destroy them wholesale. It is ditficult to say that 
we wish such an awful weapon success; but we 
may express a hope that, in the future, the generdl 
acceptance of the princijdes of arbitration, necessi- 
tated by such an invention, will prove it in reality 
a boon to mankind. 

The Telephone has been enlisted in a new 
service at Chicago, as an aid to the police and 
patrol system of the city. Public alarm-stations, 
resembling sentrydioxes, arc established at various 
points. In case of emergency, a citizen can com- 
municate from one of these boxes to the nearest 
district office, and obtain what aid^ he needs. . He 
can, if necessary, lock himself in secure from 
attack, and at the same time telegraph his 


difficulty to the police. Every officer is rerpiircd 
to telephone half-hourly the events which come 
under his observation. Telephonic communica- 
tion is said to have met with great favour in 
China, wlicrc the difficulties of. telegraphic sig- 
nalling arc very great, owing to the language pos- 
sessing no alphabet. 

M. Friedel has introduced a new liquid hydro- 
carbon, which, according to recent experiments, 
seems to be possessecl of e!ttraord inary qualities. 
It boils at one hundred degrees Falirenlicit, gives 
a brilliant white light, uiiac(ionij)anied by heat’ 
and the slightest pulf of wind will extinguish it 
in case of accidental ignition. The corner of a 
pocket-handkerchief, or even the finger, can be 
dipped into it, lighted, and used as a temporary 
torch without any injury to the novel wick. 
Owing to the cold produceil by the rapid evapora- 
tion of the liquid, it would thus seem po>sible, by 
moans of this new agent, to make one finger 
serve as a taper whilst scaling a letter Avith the 
others. 

The Scientific American records a remarkable 
accident which lately occurred in a cav^^^n in 
jMexico. The governor of the district had, in 
honour of some American visitors, invited tlieiii 
to a grand haiKpUil in *1110 cave. Tho strange 
picnic party numbered nearly five hundred, and 
they had arranged to pass the night in llicir sub- 
terranean (piarters. After dinner, many of them 
were seized with faintness, and it speedily became 
evident that the cave, like the Grotto del Cane iu 
Italy, was highly charged with soiric deleterious 
'^apour. The visitors speedily beat a retreat, but 
not before some of them were almost insensible, 
and had to be carrietl out by their friends. 

The speritioation of a i>atent for obtaining photo- 
graphs in colour has recently boon maile public ; 
and altliongli it seems ratiujr too elaborate for 
commercial use, it exhibits much ingenuity. 
From a negative, a positive proof is taken upon 
paper in the usual way ; bift it is purposely only 
slightly printed, a ghost of what an ordinary print 
should be. This serves as a guide for the colourist, 
wlio by its aid fills iu the picture with broad 
masses of bright colour without any regard to 
light or shade, much as a child Avould adorn a 
Avood-ciit with water-colours. The surface now 
receives a coating of albumen, to protect its lints 
from the after- Ireatmeut. This consists in render- 
ing the paper once more sensitive to light, by 
floating it on a bath of nitrate of silver. It is 
then xdaced once more beneath the original nega- 
tive, so that the image can be printed in its lull 
vigour above the colour. The print is then toned 
and fixed in the ordinary manner ; and a photo- 
graph in colour is the result. 

One of the most important advances in photo- 
graphy is represented by the argentic paper 
recently introiluced by Messrs Morgan of Groen- 
Avich. Requiring no preparation further than 
that it receives at the. liands of its makers, this 
paper will prove quite a boon to pliotograjilicrs 
for the purpose of producing large pictures fiora 
small ones. A sheet of the paper, pinned against 
the wall, receiA'es the imago of any small negative 
by means of a magic-lantern. In a (aw seconds, 
tlie exposure is complete, and the picture, under 
the persuasion of a simple developing fluid, speedily 
makes its appearance. This application of the 
new gelatine process — ^for the paper is coated with 
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gclatino-bromide of silver— forms the subject of 
a daily demonstration at the Royal Polytechnic, 
London, where a nej;ativc measuring three inches 
across is enlarged to thirty inches by an exposure 
to light of oiilv seven seponds. 

In most treatises oii electrical science, we learn 
that moist air forms a good conductor; and for this 
reason telegraph lines in a damp atmosphere arc 
subject to loss of current, and frictional electric 
machines lose tlicir virtue unless warmed up to 
fever-heat. Professor Marangoni has recently 
published the results of an experiment which 
seems to refute this old doctrine. Filling an 
inverted vessel full of steam, he pushed into it a 
charged Leyden jar. In live seconds it was 
removed, and would give no spark — showing that 
the electricity had been dispersed. But it seems 
that this silent discharge was due to the film of 
water formed by condensation on the surface of 
the jar ; for when, on repeating the experiment, the 
steam-cliamber was warmed, so as to prevent such 
condensation, the charged jar remained intact. 

One of those curious liitlc accidents which have 
so often led observing men to useful discoveries, 
occurred not long ago in a Berlin feather-dyeing 
establishment A foathcr wiiich had been dyed 
with one of the vif>let« prodTucts of aniline was 
laid aside on a sheet of paper upon which some 
ammonia had been spilt. The feather was seen to 
speedily become green in certain i^arts, presenting 
a novel and beautiful appearance. Tlie hint thus 
given has been taken advantage of in the pro- 
iliiction of variegated feathers and flowers which 
owe their peculiarity to the same treatment. „ 

Not many months ago, London hou.i*cholders 
were all complaining of a sudden and mysterious 
increase in their gas bills. Letters to the news- 
papers without number, from aggrieved consumers, 
more than hinted that the Gas Companies, to suit 
their own ends, were compassing this by certain 
suspicious operations at the works. Tlie cause of 
this undoubtedly enormous increase in the con- 
sumption of gas has lately been ventilated in the 
Report of Mr IJeiscli — tuo gas examiner to the 
corporation — whose attention was specially directed 
to the question. It seems that before the new 
large mains were opcncil from the Bcckton gas- 
works to the city, the old pipes would not bear 
the pressure desired by consumers without serious 
leakage and loss to the Gas Company. When the 
new pipes were completed, increased pressure was 
^opted ; but the consumers were not prepared for 
and roared away their gas unmindful of the 
new conditions. It may be useful to our readers 
to note that it is 't itliin their own power to rcgi; - 
late the supply by means of the main stop-cock 
placed at the meter. When this is so set that no 
name in tie house will roar, the pocket of the 
consumer will not suffer. 

Messrs Richter, of Chemnitz, have introduced a 
new method of cutting and ornamenting gla.ss, 
which is said to possess many advantages. German- 
silver discs are impregnated with diamond dust, 
and afterwards used in various forms to abrade ' 
the surface of the glass. By this means the brittle 
material can be^ carved, cut, or otherwise treated 
without risk of injury. In the form of cylinders, 
the compound metal wiU cut holes in glass plates 
of any required size^ 

A mania, now almoet 'extinct, existed some yean 
ego for writing long compositions in such small 


characters that they covciced no more than the 
space ^ occupied by a sixpence. Later on, a 
machine was invented which gave a microscopic 
copy of any writing made by its aid, its principal 
nse being for the purpose of secret despatches. 
This was superseded, in the Franco- Prussian war, 
by the micro-photograph, which enabled the copy 
of a newspaper to be tronsmitted by pigeon post. 
The subject has been lately revived in Germany 
by a shorthand writer executing three thousand 
words, or rather signs for wortls, upon a post-canl, 
challenging any one to heat his performance by 
any otlicr system of shorthand. Subsequently, a 
])rize was offered for the greatest number of words 
written by any method of stenography upon a post- 
card. Tho winner — a student of the Pitman 
system — sncceoded in cramming into the space 
allotted to him the whole of Goldsmith's She 
Stoops to Conquer, half another play, and an essay 
— representing collectively words ! 

The ingenious Japanese, who have long been 
celebrated for the excellence of their paper, have 
recently used with success belting made' of that 
material in lieu of leather. The increasing 
demand for steam-mac.liincry in that rising coun- 
try, gives this now ap]ilication of paper great inte- 
i-est, especially as, through iiieiricient tanning, 
Japanese leather cannot be depended upon for 
heavy work. 

Professor Ganigec — whose name is well known 
as the inventor of a real-ice rink — has now turned 
bis attention to the product’on of an engine which 
works witluHit fire. Any one by bolding a bottle 
of liquid ammonia in bis warm band, will soon 
find out, by the stopper of the bottle junqnng in 
its socket, tluft gas is given off at a comparatively 
low temperature. It is this force that Pr(»fessor 
Ganigec uses to propel the piston of his engine. 
After the work has been clone, the ammonia is 
condensed, and — by a method discovered by the 
inventor — is returned to the cylinder. Ammonia 
engines have before been contrived, but have 
invariably failed. 

M. Rene, of Stettin, has ni£ide an important dis- 
covery irf the art of’ presi*rving the woods used in 
the manufacture of pianos from the influences of 
moisture and temperature. The wood is subjected 
to an atmosphere ol oxygen which has been 
charged with ozone by the passage of an electric 
current. This plan not only is a safeguard to 
pianos from changes of temperature, but is said to 
give a rare richness of tone to instruments made of 
wood so prepared. 

Some tiiue after the discovery of tho bleaching 
action of light on the so-called visual puT|)le colour 
ill the retina of several animals, toe idea was 
started that what we call sight may be merely a 
pliotographic process. Exaggeration — which always 
follows the footsteps of any new discovery— soon 
conceived the notion that. tho scene lost depicted 
upon the sensitive retina remained there after 
death, and the notion became current that a 
murderer might be detected by examining the eye 
of his victim. Dr Ayres, who has made more 
than a tliousand experiments upon tho eyes of 
animals, and who has succeeded to some extent 
in obtaining pictures of simple geometric figures, 
quite negatives this idea. Ho considers that 
even under tiie most favourable results, the dead 
human eye can give no revelation whatever of 
the scene it last beheld. 
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M. Trouv6, Tvhose polyscope for medical purposes 
has recently been described in these pages, writes 
to La Nature stating that a tricycle of English 
manufacture driven by electricity has lately been 
seen in the streets of Paris. Its pace was equal to 
that of a good ordinary cab. M. Trouve contem- 
plates the construction of a motor which he 
believes will obtain a far greater velocity. 

The late Fisheries Exhibition at Norv^ich has 
brought to the front many inventions having for 
their object the preservation of fish as food. The 
importance of bringdng within the reach of dwellers 
in our inland towns a cheap and wholesome food 
which is provided for them by Nature with such 
liberality, cannot be gainsaid. Treated with a 
preservative known as glacialine, a salmon and 
sole w'ere exhibited in a Ircsli state, although they 
had been in the building for twelve days. Atten- 
tion Avas also concentrated on Knott’s Refrigerating 
Car for the transport of fish from distant places 
williout injury. This last contrivance met with 
such approval at the hands of the jurors, that 
they awarded it a gold medal, a diploma, and a 
prize of twenty pounds. 

According to rrofcrisor ITnxlcy, who at this 
Exhibition lectured on the Herring, the numbers 
of that lish were so vast that it Avas impossible to 
coiiceiA'C any human means which Avould make 
any diminution in the stock. He said that at one 
lime a complaint Avas raised that IraAvlers disturbc<l 
the spawning-beds ; but the truth aa'iis that the 
traAvlcrs came after the Hat- fish, and in doing so, 
actually prevented those* greedy marauders from 
devouring millions of herring-eggs. 

A plan for constructing a raih^ay across the 
continent of Australia is again being discussed. 
The chief difricully seems to lie in llie extreme I 
arid nature of the country to be opened up ; but | 
it is thought that borings may result in the | 
discoveiy of water. 

A large boiler is bcin" built by the Manchester | 
Steam Users’ Association for the purpose of an j 
experiment. It is to be fired, and allowed to gel 
short of water until the funiacc-croivus are red | 
hot. Cold AA’ater is then to be pumped on them, 
in order to prove that explosions cannot occur 
under such conditions, provided the boiler is in 
good condition. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
some time ago the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers appointed a Committee to examine into 
certain questions of research in matters pertaining 
to their ]irofcssion. One of these questions is that 
of riveted joints, such as arc used in the con- 
Btructiou of boilers, gasometers, &c. The various 
methods of riveting arc all found to be defective, ; 
in so far as that the parts riveted together are | 
very much weakt'j than the plate itself, the plates 
being Aveakened by the holes Avhich are bored to 
receive the rivets. A series of experiments has 
now been decided upon by the Committee for the 
purpose of scientifcally testing the question, Avith 
the hope of ascertaining the method of joining 
plates Avhich shall give the least percentage of 
weakness as compared with the solid plates. 

The same Committee have also had before them 
the question of the hardening and tempering of 
steel. It is known that if a piece of tool-steel 
be heated, and then suddenly cooled, it becomes 
much harder, not only on the surface, but through- 
out^ provided its thickness be not excessive. The 


greater the range of cooling, the more intense is 
the hardening, but at the same time the greater 
the brittleness of the piece. This quality of hairi- 
ness is therefore modified to suit the purjiose in 
vicAA’, by the further operation of .tempering. In 
this ])roces*4, the hardened steel, after its rapid 
cooling, is re-heated to a temperature correspond- 
ing to the purpose for Avhicli it is intended, and 
then quenched again from that temperature. The 
particular point at Avhich tcrstop the re-hcatir/g is 
recognised by one particular liue, in what are 
ciUled ‘ the colours of tempering,’ which the steef 
is alAA’ays seen to assume in succession as ifes tem- 
jicrature gradually rises. Tims, if the article in 
question be a sword, it is heated to a bright blue ; 
if it be a cold chisel, it is sLojiped at a nrownish 
orange. The above Committee are of opinion that 
these colours are due to the metal, in the process 
of the second beating, re-ab?orbing the gases which 
had been expelled by tlnj first beating and sub- 
sequent rapid cooling ; and tlioy propose to make 
a series of ex])C‘riments to test this theory. 

A very perfect form of incubator lias lately been 
patented in America. The gas or oil flame is so 
controlled by a magnetic regulator, that the heat 
can never rise or fall beyond certain point**. Tho 
eggs are automaticfllly lifted in their places at 
regular intervals by means of clockwork, ^ilany 
good pgg-liatcliing machines have noAv been 
iiiA'cnled ; iivlecd there is no difficulty about 
procuring chickens by such means. I’lie real 
dilliculty lies in keeping them ali\’e after they 
haA’e left tli£ egg. Not even the clever Yankees 
gan contriA’e a ‘notion’ to successfully imitate a 
mothers tender care for her little ones. 

An anclior, manufactured by l^fesars Parkes and 
Ross, of Tipton and Liverpool, and known as 
Liarilet’s Anclior, is notici'ablo for one or tAVO 
peculiarities. The chief of these is that the stock 
of the anchor is provided Avith flukes, the same as 
the arms. The arms and stock are so fitted that 
they can moA'c Avithin a range of forty-five degrees. 
When stowed, the arms and stock lie in a lino 
Avith the shank. There is a shackle for the cable, 
and another near the crown for a buoy-rope. Wo 
understand that the P. anil 0. and some other 
Companies arc using the anchor. 

Mr James StcAA’art, C.E., avIio recently read to 
the Royal Geographical Society an account of his 
survey of the district of Lake Nyassa, in Africa, 
has had an opportunity of testing the quality oi 
tho coal formerly discovered on the shore of that 
lake by Mr Rhodes. The coal, says Mr SteAA'art, 
lies in a clay-bank lilted up at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. It is laid uare over only some 
thirty feet, is about seven feet thick, and hardly 
looks as if it Avere in its original bed. Yet the 
bed Avas compact, and full of good coal. He lit a 
good fire Avitfi it, AAdiich burned strongly, the coal 
softening and lliroAving out gas-bubbles, but giving 
no gas-jets. It caked slightly, but not so as to 
impede its burning. On his return to this coiiiilry, 
he submitted a specimen of the coal to Mr Car- 
TUthers, of the British Miiscnin, Avho reports that 
it has the appe.arance of a good specimen of 
English coal. After combustion, he found that 
only 1*8 per cent, of ash remainc*!. He had 
no doubt that the specimen from Lake Nyassa 
is of tho same age as tne coal of England; 

In the same paper, Mr Stewart refers to the 
existence among the natives in Central Africa of 
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the manufacture of iron from ironstone. These 
natives occupy the district of ^ country between 
Lake Nyassa and Lalvc Tanganyika, and are to all 
appearance a peaceable and industrious people. 
T^ey told lilr Stewart that their only desire was 
to cultivate their gardens and work their iron. 
All the way between the basins of the two lakes 
he found traces of ironstone, and in places old 
workings. On one hillside he counted eight 
sniolting-kilns in goodnorder, within a lew hnndrcd 
yards of each otlier ; and doubtless there, were, in 
his opinion, many more. The kilns in use stiind 
about nine feet high, are five feet in diameter at 
the base, and three feet at the top, and arc built 
of clay plaster four or six inches thick. They 
will contain nearly half a ton of iron ore. Char- 
coal is used for smelting. 

Tiie largest stcam-huinracr in Scotland has just 
been erected by the Messrs Eeardmorc, at their 
Steel and Iron Works, I’arkheiid, Olasgow. Its 
erection has been necessitated by the rapid deve- 
lopment of the steel manufacture, the old-fashioned 
tools haying been found inadequate to cope with 
that immensely strong new material. The ham- 
mer, which has been named * Samson,’ stands on a 
bed of concrete, formed by mixing iron borings 
and slag* with cement, 'twenty feet thick, and 
weighing five hundred tons. On this bed is a 
packing of wood, and on this again is placed the 
anvil-block, forty-three tons in weight— the anvil 
itself being a mass of live tons more, making forty- 
eight tons in all. The ram of the steam-hammer 
weighs twelve tons— which makes the machine 
nominally a 12-ton hammer. The cylinder weighs 
seven tons, is four feet iu diameter, and h worked 
at 6()-lb. steam pre.s.surc. TJie haminer delivers 
blows, having a force ot between three hundred 
and four hundred foot tons, with a rapidity which 
allows the steel to be perfectly worked before 
growing cool. 

TJie difficulty of transporting boats over a few 
miles, or even between dilferent land-locks, &c. has 
often been felt ; and in onler to obviate this, Mr 
I?\ E. Todd, Park Street, The iMount, York, 1ms 
patented what is called a ‘ Collapsing Boat Car- 
riage.’ It is made of various length, is very light 
yet strong in construction, and when not in use 
can be packed up in small space and carried in the 
boat. It appears to be specially useful for the 
conveyance* of long light boats such as those used 
in regattas, and the transport of which, cither by 
cart or carried by the crew, is always attended 
with trouble and fatigue, and often with risk to 
the boat ; or it may be used for conveying a boat 
from one fishing loch to another. The collapsin’ r 
carriage can be done up for use, or undone, in a 
fevminuteSi 


seaside visitors of the opportunity thus afforded 
them of adding to their own happiness by contrib- 
uting something in this way towards the happi- 
ness of other little ones less favoured than them- 
selves, Since 1879 this Mission Inis distributed 
417,103 shells ; and any further contributions of 
the same nature will be gladly received by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Sea-shell Mission, 24 
Richmond Terrace, Clapham Road, London, S.W. 


NESTLINGS, 

0 L1TTLR bird ! sing sweet amon" the leaves, 

Safe hill from sight, lieside thy downy nest ; 

The rain falls, murnniring to the drooping eaves 
A low refrain, that suits thy music best. 

Sing sweet, O bird ! thy rocompense dr.v.vs nigh— 

Four callow nestlings 'ncath the inother's wing, 

So many dashing wings that liy and by 
^Vill cleave the suntiy air. 0 sing, bird, sing ! 

(Sing, O my heart ! Thy callow nestlings sleep, 

Safe hiilden ’noath a gracious folding Wing, 

Until tlie tiiiio Avheii, from their slumber ilecp, 

They wake, and soar in beauty. Slug, heart, sing !) 

0 little bird ! sing sweet. Though rain m.ay fall. 

And though Ihy callotv brood thy care require, 
behind the rain-cloud, with its trailing pall, 

Shiiioth nndinimcd the gracious gohleii fire. 

Sing on, 0 bird ! nor of the cloud take liecJ ; 

For thou art heritor of glorion.s Spring ; 

And every field is saciiMl to lliy need — 

The wealth, the beauty, tliiiic. O sing, bird, sing! 

(Sing, 0 my heart! sing on, Ibougli rain may pour; 
Sing on ; for unawares the wind.'^ will bring 
A liiift of suiu’diinc to tliy cottage door, 

And arch the clouds w'itJi rainbows. Sing, heart, sing !) 

0 bird ! sing sweet. What though the time he near 
When Ihon slialt sit upon tlnit swa} ing bough, 

\Vith no sweet mate, no nestling, by, to liwir 
The bubbling song thou sing'st to glad tlioin now! 

Thy task wjw done, fiilfiileo in swett Spring days. 

In gohlen Siwniner, wlien thy brood take wing, 

Shalt thou not .still Ii:ivi! Juft a Iiymii of praise, 

Because thy woik is o\cr ? Sing, bird, sing ! 

(Sing, 0 iny lir.-irt ! What if thy birds Lave flovra ? 
Thou liad.st the joy of their aw'akening, 

And thousand memories left thee for thine own ; 

Sing thou, for task accomplished. Sing, heart, sing !) 

r, c. A. 


FR.\NK BUCKLANl) MEMORIAL FUND. 

The Eilitor Legs to acknowledge receipt of £1 from Mr 
Tapling, itingswood, South Dulwich. 

The Conductors of Chamdrrs’s JournaFi beg to direct 
the attention of Contriuutobs to the following notice : 


THE SEA-SHELL MISSION. 

In the month of November last, occasion was 
taken in this Journal to draw the attcntiuii of our 
leaders to this Mission, the object of which is, by 
sending little boxes of shells, bouquets of dowers, 
&C. to the thousands of sick children in the 
hoapitsls and poorer homes of London, to give 
delight and amusement to these suffering little 
ones, and to brighten their sad surroundings in 
the great city, for. from the fresh breezes of hills 
and down^ and the beauty of stream and shore. 
At this season we would specially remind little 
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IjA All communications shonld be addressed to the 
‘Editor, 3:5'J High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. To insure return in case of ineligibility, postage- 
stamps should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. Manu.soi<iits should bear the authors full Chris^ 
iian name, surname, and address, legibly written ; and 
should bo written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
one side of the leaf only. 

I 4^//. Poetical offerings should invariably bo accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

VnUM Coniribuiori comply vtUk the above ruUSt (he. 

Editor cannot undertake to return indvjihle papere. 
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ARE WE A MUSICAL PEOPLE? 
The advance of musical culture in Enj,dancl is not 
less remarkable than the general progress of the 
people in material prosperity ; and tlicro is more 
than a seeming correspondence between increase of 
wealth and devctloj)nieiit of the mslbetic capabilities 
of the nation. In the nature of things, they must 
advance together. Being richer than our lathers, 
wc liave more leisure for the cultivation of the 
higher tastes. Wlicii men are absorbed in unre- 
mitting toil fur the first elements of existence, 
they have no time to devote tojthc liner arts. 
The ulile is so incessant in its demands, that the 
duke is almost ignored. What odds and ends of 
time may be unemployed are spent in neighbourly 
gossip, or arc dozed away in clinrlisli vacuity. 
Those who have spent some time with farmers and 
peasants in out-of-thc-w'ay districts, know how a 
dull, unvaried mode of life in the open air seems 
to stun the liner parts of human sensibility and to 
blunt the emotions. In our climate, so changeful, 
and so charged witli damp exhalations, the stupefy- 
ing influences of out-of-door occupation are inten- 
sifled. Hence the slumber of the rural soul, and 
its feeble response to the stimulus of art. 

Yet, even in the most comatose villages, there is 
admission that the msthetic w'orld exists. In the 
peasant’s cot, garish oleographs circulated by the 
grocer in the guise of an almanac, are plastered on 
the walls ; shepherds and shepherdesses in rude 
china-ware make the mantel-shelf resplendent 
with the glories of gilding and carmine ; and dogs 
and cats, of singular mien and maculaiions, of 
proportions new to the most advanced comparative 
anatomist, rejoice young and old with the potter’s 
skill. Along the straight furrow, the ploughman 
whistles as he walks. Trudging homo with empty 
wain from market, his emotions thawed by fumes 
of beer, he breaks out into snatches of a quaint 
chant, that startle one by their utter denial of all 
that we have been taught of the laws of phraso 
and cadence. Young voices, too, rouse the village 
echoes with archaic ditties ; for love and hope find 
melodic expression in Giles and Sally in spite of 


hard-worked muscles. At festival -time, fiddles 
make their feet go tripping 'with bucolic “grace, and 
even constrain their elders to beat time to the 
witching rhythm. 

All this shows that Country-folks Imvc artistic 
sympathies, but dulled and obscured by excessive 
physical labour, by the absence of high stainlards, 
and by the limited exercise of their faculties. 
Country-follvs arc the raw' material of the nation, 

. out of which have been elaborated all our aitists. 

I As ill the most primitive w’e find proof of musical 
•susceptibility, which grows under education, we 
; must admit that w'e ro'c a musical people. What 
j apathy exUts is evidence of {esthetic starvation; 

! ai)atJiy which will give place to energy under the 
stimulus of proper nutrition. 

We see what may be hoped for, in the musical 
impressibility of town populations. These we 
! know are recruited from country-folks. Though 
.the W'ork of artisans may be hard and prolonged, 

' it does not paralyse the higher powers. In the 
streets, there are thousands of objects which excite 
the {esthetic susceptibilities ; pictures, prints, 
Fculpturcs, architectural wonders keep up a rever- 
beration of excitement in the mind. Taste im- 
proves, and w'c find, in the poorest homes, artistic 
embellishments of a higher order than in the 
villages. Popular melodies pass from mouth to 
mouth like an epidemic ; so that thousands are 
singing and whistling them with the simultaneous- 
ness of a vast orchestra. Cheap instruments, flicile 
in the jdaying, furnish musical toys for urchins, 
and serve to foster what natural ability they may 
have. The mechanical organs and pianos, which 
penetrate into the remotest slums and alleys, spread 
musical culture even among the dregs of the 
people. They are, in effect, so many perambu- 
lating conservatoires teaching the masses the most 
accepted music of the day. No doubt the organ- 
grinder is a nuisance to many ; he certainly 
has raised black-mailing to a high art; he is 
often a truculent wSolus making an unjustifiable 
windy war upon us ; hut, for the poor he^ is 
a beneficent emissary from Apollo, bringing 
rhythmical joys into a dull world. The organ- 
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{'rinder is moreover the standing ar/jument that 
we are a supremely musical people. In his i 
native Italy, he linds no pecuniary response to j 
his varied strains ; in Gorniany, a benevolent i 
police kick him over the Irontier; in France, he ■ 
IB reduced to a brass-ticketed mendicant, and 
allotted by some pious householder to a ‘stand* I 
under the jtorfe-coclurc. In Britain alone dare he | 
give unfettered vent to a wondrous anthology, | 
comprising La Fille de Madame Angot, the How | 
Polka, Ailciife Fidcles, Champagne Charlicy the . 
Marseillaise Hymn, the Sailor’s Ilonipipo, the . 
prayer from Moses in Egypt, and the Blue Danube | 
waltz. The poorest of the poor find means to | 
requite liim with such rewards as induce him to I 
visit them systematically. 

The annual invasion of the Germans with their | 
bands is more than presumptive evidence of our i 
love of music. Surely some of us must be even 
grossly biased in favour of sweet sounds, to pecu- j 
uiarily encourage the authors of the nio.^L appalling \ 
combinations of tone ever extorted from brass aiul 
wood! With the same consciousness of lofty 
justice that their brethren displayed in ‘requisi- 
tioning’ the conquered French, the hand arranges 
itself under our windows, aqd, without parley j 
or preludfe, discharges upon us a bombardment 
of crashing discords, amid which we faintly hear | 
bold Tom Bowling^ or gentle Annie Laurie implor- 1 
ing for mercy. No sooner is the operation over, ! 
than the door knocker is struck wdth a peremptory j 
vigour that shows the ‘collector* feels as imichj 
right to our money as though he ^vtjre levying 
an authorised music-rate ! i| 

The English, indeed, must be notorious for | 
their appreciation of sounds, for every nation ; 
hurries to entertain us with its ‘airs.’ Brigands | 
from Abruzzo and shepherds from the Cainpagna ' 
come in troops to minister to our hunger for tone. I 
AVho has not been amazed at these savages in ; 
blue mantles and sheep-skin jerkins, with legs 
bandaged by strips of dirty calico, and feet shoil , 
with straps of leather fastened with complicated ' 
thongs 1 Why do they come with piccolo and j 
bagpipe, with dancing boys and girls like palpable ; 
ghosts of the old pagan world, if not attracted | 
by rumours of our frantic adoration of music ? , 
Judging from tlieir numbers, brigandage and | 
shepherding are poor professions compared with ; 
that which supplies the Ligleso with musical! 
refreshment ? ^ | 

The amount of money that vagabond minstrels . 
from the continent t,arry annually from Britain | 
must he great. It lias been stated by mimcroi:^^ 
inquirers into the ways and means of these pcoplo, , 
that the daily earnings of the organ-grinders arc ; 
from four t j &vq shillings a head. The bandsmen - 
probably do not obtain much less. As none of 
the tribe is wanting in effrontery, and as all arc ' 
emilingly alert, there is no chance lost of getting 
something out of us. 

Besides foreign itinerant musicians, a very large 
numb^ of natives devote themselves to amusing ' 
the uncritical public. They belong to the night- 
side of city life, and their patrons arc chiefly the I 
habituSa of the public-house. Many of them make j 
a letter income than skilled mechanics ; but it is ; 
wasted in the low debaucheries that are iusepar- 1 
able from Bohemian modes of life. j 

The number of mosic-balls in every large; 
town is fuithor evidence of the inclination of| 


the lower class for musical performances. There 
arc many of these wholly supported by the labour- 
ing poor. The songs are not such as charm re- 
fined ears ; but now and then morccaux from the 
operas are given, which elicit much enthusiasm. 
Comic songs arc most approved, especially those 
depicting episodes in hiiiuble life or the spurting 
world. But the sentimental and the patriotic 
arc not wanting in the artistes' repertories. 'Hie 
orchestra is often limited to a piano and violin, 
and leinnestuous quadrilles and noisy overtures 
chiefly fill up the intervals of the vocalists* pro- 
gramme. Vulgar as the entertainments may 
sometimes he, compared with ‘Monday Popular 
Concerts * or the ‘ Subscription * Concerts of the 
higher classes, llicrc is yet, upon the whole, little 
that tends to debase the hearers. 

The middle class furnish overwhelming testi- 
mony that the English are musical. In every 
house there is an altar devoted to Saint Cecilia, 
and all are taught to servo her to the best of their 
ability. The altar i.s the ])iaiioforte. In no other 
country is there any tiling like the vast multitude 
of piano-players tliat reside amongst us. In 
Germany, the land of master-pianists, we find 
the number of amateur players comparatively few. 
Some corlainly deserve to be reckoned among 
the virtuosi, for massiveness of understanding and 
power of execution. Probably our most skilful and 
gifted amateurs arc inferior to them, for the 
English want that conqdete absorption in art 
which characterises the German miiul. But apart 
from exceptionally groat players, we have a much 
greater trained nnisical public tliau Germany ; 
and the reason is, because our middle c.las.s is 
much more nutncroiis and far more wealthy. Tho 
most uu impeachable criterion of the greater <lif- 
fusion of musical culture amongst us is given in 
the price of musical publications. Nowliere are 
they so cheap. During the past thirty years the 
musical press has been as active as the newspaper 
])ress. The advancing culture of the miildle class 
has stimulated publishers to issue all the master- 
pieces of the world at prices »o low, that only an 
enormous sale could justify llie ventures. For 
a few shillings we can purchase the most per- 
fect editions of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, and "Weber, witli all the diliicult pas- 
sages fingered. Now, to play the music of the 
masters mentioned re(|uires years of practice, sound 
instruction, and above all, a deep love of miislG 
itself. ]\Iaking every allowance lor fashion, for 
desire to shine in the drawing-room, for all that 
is extraneous to art, there remains immense proof 
of musical devotion in the young ladies and gentle- 
men who study to do justice to such subjects os 
the Moonlight Sonata and the Songs without Words, 
Only hard work and sustained ambition can enable 
us to interpret such compositions ; and certain it is 
that they are admirably interpreted by thousands. 

It is well to observe in passing, that the works 
of Beethoven, which many of his contemporaries 
considered madly extravagant and tinmeamng, are 
now as highly appreciated iu England us in 
Germany itself. 

But our pianists are not so numerous as our 
voc.il ists. There are in town atid country thou- 
sands of choral singers, whose musical knowledge 
enables them to render the most difficult com- 
positions. In this department of the art we also 
exceL The Oratorio is almost exclusively an 
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English institution. It was amongst us that 
Ilnndel found appreciation, and his sublime strains 
never fail to delight and exalt us, however often 
repeated. ^ The gorgeous ‘Fcslivar given in his 
lioiiour Iriennially at the Crystal Palfico is unique 
in musical history. Mendelssohn wrote FAijali 
and Ht Paul for us ; Costa found fame and for- 
tune in giving us Naaman and Eli; and Sullivan 
has steadily advanced to the highest success hy 
following llie lead of TTandel. The triumph he 
achieved at the recent Leeds Festival is luemor- 
ahle even in these musical days. Every year 
there are several great festival performances, 
which bring together multitudes of singera an<l 
hearers from remote parts of the country. It is 
admitted hy capable foreign judges that for beauty 
and power of voice, our choristers are unsurpassed 
by the best singers of the continent ; and their 
musical ability is also admitted to he very high. 
The middle class indeed simply vindicate for their 
country a conspicuous place among the musical 
nations of the world. 

Our great soloists arc, if possible, more distin- 
guished than the choristers. The names of 
Eeeves, Llo^^l, and fiaiilley recall some of the most 
thrilling of our musical experiences; and such 
ladies as Clara Novello, Sherri iigtoii, and Patey 
have won reputations wide as the world. Sacred 
music could not have more exquisite interpretcTS 
than these. As artistes they arc unsurpassed ; 
sweeter voices never were hoard ; and in fidelity 
to the theme, they display a judgment as profound 
as their art. 

As patrons of the Italian opera, the aristocracy 
have deserved well of the genenal community. 
Wcaltli and rank were needed to fdstcr that costly 
exotic in our gloomy clime. From London the 
circle of culture has widened, until it has reached 
the extremities of the United Kingdom ; and now 
the opera has bec(juie almost a native institution. 
It is impossible to estimate the influence of the 
artistes Iroin Covent Garden and Her Afajesty's 
Theatre in their concert tours llirougli the pro- 
vinces. Tliey have brought tlic opera, as it were, 
into remote towns, and left a standard of vocal art 
behind them, that has permaucntljr raised the 
tiiste of the district. Mozart, Kossini, Verdi, and 
Gounod have become more familiar to the inhabit- 
ants of our shires than they are to their own 
provincial countrymen. 

There are many who say that all this is merely 
a proof of musical receptivity, and that we take 
Italian and German operatic airs as we do French 
fashions of dress. They say that we liavc no 
real genius for the opera, and that the evidence 
lies in the absence of great native composers. It 
is vain to place lialfe, Wallace, Sullivan, and a 
few less conspicuous writers, forward as proof that 
England is not wholly dependent upon foreign 
talent. Our adveri-e critics deny the writers 
named, any originality. Now, it is (piitc true 
that the opera is the spontaneous creation of the 
fervid soil of Italy. Yet it does not follow that 
it cannot he produced by musicians of other 
countries. Mozart, Weber, 3\Ieyerbeer, Aiiber, and 
Gounod have enriched the world with master- 
pieces BO superlative, that the Italians enjoy them 
as much as the productions of their own brethren. 
Wagner is acknowledged, by those competent to 
give an opinion, to be the greatest operatic com- 
poser living ; and he, we know, is not an Italian, 


In other fields of creative art, the English are 
endowed with genius far beyond that of the 
Italians. In intellect and emotion, we do not fall 
short of the greatest peoples living. Eiitish 
poetry, fiction, and painting are in some respects 
ill advance of those of other nations. We 
must remember, too, that Eapliael and others 
made Italy glorious when our pictorial skill was 
utterly barbarous. Danje preceded Shakspeare, 
but he did not surjms him. It is therefore impos- 
sihhi to prr 'umncc a final judgment upon the capa- 
bility of Lritish operatic composers. If no great 
work has yet ap]jearcd, there is ample evidence 
extant to show what our composers can do. An 
analysis of the opera shows that it is made up of 
arias, concerted voi'al pieces, recitatives, and accom- 
paniments. Blit who that is acquainted with our 
liallads, glees, quartettes, and choruses will refuse 
them their undeniable claims lo beauty of form, to 
soundness of scholarship, to originality of concep- 
tion ? All that is wanted is a genius sutlicieutly 
powerful lo combine the elements into the organic 
compound called an opera. The hCte Prince 
Consort, who was a man of high taste, wide 
culture, and also a musician, combated the notion 
that we arc not a juusic^l people. Ilis knighting 
of Henry Bishop, and general encouragement of 
British musical talent, had a large intlueiice in 
promoting our arlislic welfare, and his name 
deserves to be venerated by all musicians. 

AVitli respect to English opera, it is w'ell to 
remember that it has had to sillier under great 
discouragefnent. Fasliion has favoured the 
Italians. English managers and artistes have 
lost enormously in attempts to make native operas 
a success. And Ihongh a great and salutary 
change has taken place in the past decade, yet a 
young composer would find it Jiard to get his 
woiks introduced upon the lyric stage. Still, 
hope has dawned upon u.*^, and time seems only 
needed to make English opera a thriving institu- 
tion. IMiisical culture is no longer limited to the 
w’cll- to-do. All children are under instruction, 
for singing now forms part of the education given 
ill primary schools, lienee, whatever genius is 
coniaiuotl in the masses will have opportunities 
and furtherances never before known. A musical 
public is rising, that means nothing less than the 
whole inhabitants of Britain. From it will 
proceed such ample and discriminating patronage 
as must make a musical career highly remunera- 
tive to composers and artistes alike. The near 
future wdll probably show that w’e are not only 
a musical people, but one of the greatest among 
contemporary nations. 

THE FOETUNES OF BEllTUAM OAKLh:V. 

BY JOHN B. HAUWOOD. 

CHAPTER XXXIIT.— MR CRAWLEY THE CLERK. 

TiiEUB w'as bustle and stir in the busy Yard of 
Mervyn & Co. where the steam-saw’s, with their 
jagged teeth, that seemed to eat their w'ay through 
the stoutest timber, glided or revi>lved ; wdiere 
mallets rang gaily on the oaken ribs of wooden 
yachts, anil sharp hammer-strokes tingled and 
clashed as they forced in the bolts ot the iron 
steam launches and light craft destined to float 
their way up African and American rivers ; and 
where, with an encouraging word for the Indus- 
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trioiiB, and a power even over tlie veriest tiine- 
eeiTCKi and skulkers there, who did their best 
for a bit after * Mr lierlrani * had passed by, Ber- 
tram Oakley seemed the mainspring of the whole 
mechanism of the place. 

There arc those who seem bom to be loved, 
who are called, after a fashion of semi-conscious 
affection, by their Cliristiaii names, behind their 
backs, and perhaps with the ceremonial prefix of 
‘Mr' ajipcnded; and Bertram Avas one of them. 
He had been but a short time Assistant Manager ; 
and already the many underlings who drew the 
pay and did the bidding of Mervyn & Co., looked, 
in coses of doubt or diiliculty, far more to this 
oung man, so lately come among them, than to 
is titular superior, the Manager, who was 
respected, but not liked. ‘ Mr Bertram can do it' 
—‘He'll settle it, Mr Bertram will,' became pro- 
verbial sayings among the sliipwriglits. To be 
sure, Long Tom and the rcinforceniehtof hammer- 
men and carpenters from Blackwall had sung 
their young leader's praises loudly enough ; and 
BertramV easy victory over the river pirates who 
had captured the Golden Gate was imignificd by 
Southampton rumour into gigantic proportions ; 
but in the main, the njen jvdgcd as much by 
what they saw as by what they heard ; and they 
obeyed the new Assistant Manager with a willing 
obedience, like that of soldiers for a captain they 
ean honour and trust. 

It was not only among the men who plied 
mallet and plane and clinking hammer that Oakley 
won golden opinions. Tlie clerks respected him ; 
and Mr Weston himself, convinced by the inexor- 
able logic of facts, began to consider that Mr Mer- 
vyn's usual sagacity had not, in the selection of 
this young man for a post so arduous, been at fault. 
Mr Weston's family, at whose Iiouse Bertram was 
an almost daily guest, had no doubt whatever as 
to the wisdom of the principaPs choice. Esteem 
and liking appeared to be tlie natural atmosphere 
that surrounded the youthful Assistant Manager 
of the famous Yard ; but there was one exception, 
not unimportant, to the general chorus of approval. 
Bertram had not the good-will of, was not liked 
by, Mr Crawley the head-clerk. 

Mr Crawley wm no common clerk. lie belonged 
to the Confidential variety of the species, high up 
in the official hierarchy. An excellent accountant, 
steady, punctual as the sun, and with a real 
aptitude for figures and finance, Mr Crawley had 
been for several years a W’dl-paid subordinate 
of Messrs Mervyn. He had hoped to be more 
than Chief or Confirlential Clerk. He had coveted 
that place of Assistant Manager to which Bertram | 
had been appointed ; and bitterly, if silently, did | 
Mr Crawley, who was a man of middle age, resent 
the earlv promotion of his junior. Mr Crawley in 
the flesh was stout made, high-shoulJercd, and 
puffy, with a white flat face, that the smallpox 
had not improved ; with hair and whiskers that 
were red; and peculiarly busby eyebrows, that 
were red too. At school, he had borne the nick- 
name of Judas ; perhaps as much on account of 
his looke as of certain treacherous propensities of 
which he was accused. He was a down-looking 
man, furtive, unpopular ; but strong in the excel- 
lence of his mom character and his clear head for 
accounts. What was most remarkable about the 
man was his eye— round, pale, cold, cruel— such 
a& eye as we see in the parrot or in the cattle- 
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fish — an organ good to see with, but unsmiling, 
nnsparkling, without sympathy— .a merciless eye. 
If it has any expression, this eye of Mr Crawley's, 
the expression is a malignant one, as, from the 
window ot his solitary room, ho watches Bertram 
cross the Yard. 

Bertram^ Oakley all unconscious that Mr 
Crawley, like a thing of evil, was eyeing him 
with no friendly scrutiny through the glazed side 
of his little oHicial lair, passed on towards the 
workshops; and had not long been lost to sight, 
before there came a half-stealthy, half-swaggering 
footstep on the crisp gravel without, and "then a 
tap at the door. In response to Mr Crawley's 
* Come in,' the door opened, and there entered a 
man, over-dressed, bejewelled, dark, sallow, fierce- 
eyed— a hawk mastiuerading in peacock's plumage, 
so to s})cak. 

‘Well, my buck !* said the visitor, with a familiar 
nod and a careless wink, as he swaggered across 
the room tow’ards a chair, whereon he seated him- 
self, laving his glossy hat on the pile of ledgers 
beside him, and tapping bis lackered boots with 
the point of his gold-headed riding-stick. Mr 
Crawley jumped with unwonted alacrity from his 
padded armchair, and hurriedly drew down the 
blind, so as to prevent any ono without from 
scrutinising the aspect of his guest. 

Tlie guest, who marked the precaution, sneered 
perceptibly. ‘You are caution itself, Henny,' he 
said. Now ‘ Henny ' is not a customary faiiiiliar- 
ism for that plain Christian name of Henry, which 
jniproves by its being changed into the more 
“dasliing Harry; but Mr Crawley was never styled 
Harry in liis bosdiood. 

‘ ^ien of business,' said the Chief Clerk senten- 
tiousiy, ‘ have got to be cautious.' 

‘1 daresay you have, old fox !* was the insolent 
reply ; and then the two men looked at one another 
in silence. 

‘ You ought not to have come here, really, now, 
Nat I On my honour, you onglit not I * said Mr 
Crawley, with, a sujipresscd energy that brought 
a tinge of unwliolesome colour into his white 
face. 

‘ Your honour, ph, Ilcnny ! ' sneered the visitor, 
who took and maintained the lead in the conver- 
sation. ‘ But what, old chap, makes you ashamed 
of me ? These togs I wear, do they come out of 
a Jew-clothesmaii's bag 1 Is iny hat seedy ? Are 
my boots open at the scams, or iny gloves out at 
the finpjer-tips ? Men cut their chums when these 
sigdS of poverty become apparent ; and quite right 
too. But I am a swell' 

‘ It's not your get-up, Nat— it's the face of you 
—your walk— your behaviour,' explained the Con- 
fidential Clerk. ‘ Why couldn't you wait till I 
called in at Radley's— or the S. W.— to ask if you 
were there 1 ' 

‘Because I 'wanted to hurry matters on a bit, 
and to spur on your laggard spirit to a 
quicker pace,' answered the visitor, stroking his 
long moustache. ‘ You are the tortoise, Henny ; 
and I am tlie hare, as I used to tell you in our 
old school-days— and many a drubbing I gave 
you then— long ago, at Dulchester Grainuiar- 
school.’ 

These were no agreeable reminiscences of boy- 
hood's cheery hour to evoke ; but a third person, 
had such been present, might have conceived that 
the visitor spoke in accordance with a set purpose, 
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and deemed it necessary to assert a superiority 
ivliicli was probably based upon liis possession of 
greater audacity and a bolder bearing than the 
other could boast. 

*We wou^t quarrel/ said the Confidential Clerk, 
with a ghastly smile. ‘As Peachiun said to 
Lockit' 

‘ Either of us could hang the other ! * broke in 
the man who was called Nat, completing the quo- 
tation, and in a tone of quaint good-hiiniour. ‘it's 
little good we ever got, Ileimy, out of the grand 
aliair, j^ears ago, that was to be llie making of us 
both. We are getting on in ago, and still your 
advice is the same — don't kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, stingy as the goose is.' 

‘Not unless you are sure of a golden store 
W’orth your trouble/ returned lilr (hawley, in a 
low, (jautioiis voice. ‘Eut what brings you here 
to-day, Nat? Vour courtsliij), T suspect, does not 
prosper, or you would scarcely have run the ri.sk 
of coming here, whore ht might recognise you.' 

‘You mean that conrouiulcd young Oakley?' 
demanded the. other, with a frown and a stamp. 
‘Not that I’d wish the fellow harm, if ho were 
not always in my path. A phigiic upon him! 
He lias got to possess some strong innueneo. 
over the girl. Twice I’ve seen them together, 
talking loo earnestly to mark me, as 1 watched 
them irom among the trees of the Avenue. And 
Miss seems less scared too, when 1 try to speak 
to her, us if she had plucked up spirit to defy 
me.* 

■Ay, ay!' said ^fr Crawley, rubbing his sleek 
hands together with a stcaltliy air of aui>presscd 
enjoyment. ' 

‘It's not that I'm Jealous, Judjls, if you mean 
that by your smirk and your hand-rubbings/ 
rejoined the dark man roughly. ‘TJii.s I'o.'jc is 
but a chit of a girl, who might fancy anybody she 
plc{iscs, were it not for the fortiiiie that goes along 
with that mile of a hand of Iier.s. AVitli my mar- 
riage certificate in my grip, I could walk up to a 
moneyed party who shall be iiamele.ss, as if I held 
a pistol to his head, and .say' 

‘Stand and deliver, T suppo.se/ struck in the 
Chief Clerk, with his sniggling laugh. ‘Not 
forgetting halves, eh, for your obedient, bumble 
servant, here ? We iiiii.st not sell the bear's skin, 
though, before llriiin is brought to bay. Come ; 
wo arc in the same boat, ami our interests arc 
identical. You, too, bate this upstart, that has 
been put over my head, ami ' 

‘For the matter of that, I don’t/ interrupted 
Nat bluntly. ‘1 look on the thing in a business 
point of view. The lad did me a good turn 
once. So have old mates at Bendigo and Cali- 
fornia ; and yet it came to kniliiig and six- 
ahooters at the dividing of the plunder. Not that 
bowies and pistols arc wanted here/ he added, 
seeing the dismay that w’as written in his jmcitic 
confederate’s face. ‘No, no, Judas; you needn’t 
fear ray importing Californian customs among 
you quiet home-staying rogues, whose first require- 
ment is a safe skin. What nice, snug, little game 
can that sly brain of yours suggest, to get rid of 
this Bertram, w’ho thwarts my matrimonial projects, 
and stands, old boy, in your light ?’ 

‘Leave that to me. I mus*t think it over. 
You, Nat, were always one of the violent ones; 
but 1 got on best in the long-run— didn't I ? ' 
returned Mr Crawley innocently, and with the 


hideous grin that with him did duty for a 
smile. 

‘ I think you did/ answered Nat curtly. Vaga- 
bond, swindler, robber-rascal as he was, the man 
*was not quite so heartless as the plausible reptile 
with whom he talked. He was bad, lost, a repro- 
bate, perhaps wdth more upon his conscience, 
more ghosts to haunt his bed at night, than had 
respectable Mr Henry Crawley the Confidential 
Clerk. But he was not ancli a whited sepulchre, 
nor was he all bid. He could remember good 
deeds done, bore ami there — an enemy sparedf a 
rescued child, a w'idow’s de.‘«olate hearth mado 
warm, some deeds of mercy, some bits of gene- 
rosity, when Nathaniel Lee had dollars in his 
pocket, and prospeu-ed much. 

AYheii had Henry (.’rawlcy done a pennyworth 
of good to the world, bi'yond the exercise of his 
admirable skill at accounts? His name was 
df)wn on many printed sab-script ion lists for 
oliarilies — ‘^Ir If. Crawley, two guinciu but these 
gifts w'crc advertisements of the respectability of 
the man. Comjiare the two together, 1|jy the all- 
searching light of perfect truth, and Nat Leo 
would have ajqiearcd as an angel, in comparison 
with the decorous .^scoundrel by liis side. 

‘Do get away. •He nniy drop in ; ami rely upon 
it, smart Fitzgerald will .seem just the same to 
liim as Nat Lee. He has the eye, J tell you, of 
ail eagle/ exclaimed ^fr Crawley, as he lifted a 
corner of the blind and peeped out. Bertram w’as 
not to be scon. 

‘ All right ; I 'm ready. Call in at the Bailway 
Hotel any time to- morrow/ was the sullen answer ; 
and the atlventurcr luilf sluiik, lialf swaggered 
away. 

Five minutes after the sallow face, and sable 
moustache, and glittering watch-chain of Mr 
Nathaniel Lee - or Fit/gerald — had vanished from 
the Yanl, Bertram Oakley came in, a bundle of 
jKipeis in his hand. ‘Mr AVestoii wdshed, Mr 
Crawley, that you ivouhl enter in the books these 
orders for materials — edm, oak, and iron plate. 
Here is the docket. The names and mldresses of 
the dealers are here. — Ah, there is the bell!* 
For, just then, the iron clangour of the call to 
leave olf work rcsoumletl, ami the Yard W’as full, 
as by magic, of swarms of wrights, smiths, navvies, 
each with his empty tin and handkerchief that 
had contained his dinner bundle, bustling his 
way homeivards. Beriram, loo, left the Yard, 
last of the di'parling swarm, jiassing on through 
the wide High Street towards the Bar and 
Portland Place, to pay his almost daily visit to 
his kind friends the Westons. 


VEVAY IN SUMMER-TIME. 

Upon a certain morning last August, after much 
Ihunder, many vivid ami magiiiticent displays of 
lightning, and rains such as occur only in Switzer- 
land, I wended my way through the somewhat 
narrow hut very clean streets of Vevay, to the 
railway station — a walk of about ten minutes from 
my hotel, The Chdieau. This house, L'anckn Gkdr 
teau^ is worth a w’ord here. It is a large, inassiyely 
constructed building, with an immense lu’gh-tiled 
roof, overhanging "the wails four or five feet. 
Early in the lost century, it was the residence 
of the Bernese governor, the Bail I i of Bern, one of 
those BoiUis who with a posse of soldiers marched 
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off the public-spirited Bonivard to the prison of 
Chillon, the inculent of whose iniprisonment has 
since been made familiar tliron^jh Byron’s Prisoner 
of Chillon. The Chdlemi is in the priiicinal street, 
UlO Rue d’ltalic. Its entrance-hall is so large that 
ft carriage might he driven into it. This hall has a 
■vaulted ceiling, Jind runs through to a fine shady 
garden, with a raised terrace, overlooking the lake, 
and sheltered from the sun by some fine old 
plantain trees. At each side of the hall are 
various small chambers with vaulted ceilings, that 
may have been used in old times for oilices or 
guard-rooms. A wide stone staircase conducts to 
the fiidt floor ; on this and the iloor above, a cor- 
ridor extends from front to back largo enough to 
give a ball for a hundred peoxde. llight and left, 
mong a transverse corridor, are handsome rooms, 
some of them enormously large. The salons are 
very unique, the floors being of beautirul and 
highly polished marqueterie, and the walls and 
ceilingB handsomely panelled with native wal- 
nut 

Charlotte do Lengefehl, who afterwards became 
the wife of Schiller, lived in the GJuUcau in the 
years 1783 and 1784 with the family of the Bailli 
Lentulus. She liad an extraordinary love for 
Switzcrlaivl, and talke d cf its ‘‘beauties even on 
her deathbed. Schiller, who never visiled Switzer- 


land, was, by her graphic and entliusiastic descrip- 
tions, induced and enabled to write his William 
Tell 

After my ten minutes’ walk, a ten minutes’ ride 
by rail lands me at St Sapliorin, close on Lake 
Leman. How beautiful the morning is ! All 
Nature rejoices in the genial sunshine. T think 
myself a very lizard in iny enjoyment of the sun, 
as I look at these lively little reptiles careering 
about the walls. There are also lovely butter- 
flies— sulphurs, clouded yellows, tortoiseshells, 
painted ladies, Iritillarics, whites, browns, and now 
and then a beautiful stranger— flitting about the 
path, and sipping in crowds at the moisture left 
u tne ruts by last night's rain. A delicious 
odour— so Swiss-like— from the vines, the wild- 
flowers, the trcc^ and the hay, fills the air. 
Everything conspires to lift up the heart with a 
joyful ecstasy. 

The elation where I step out of the train is 
quite on the margin of the lake. A hundred 
yards off, boldly placed on a rock overhanging 
the water, is an old, partially castellated cJMcau — 
ft picturesque irregular group of buildings. A 
quarter of a mile Wher on, lies grouped on the 
side of the hill, with singular picturesqueness of 
form and colour, ihc villi^e of St Sapliorin. A 
main street runs through it ; and various narrow 
Binnous alleys diverge in different directions, full 
of the quaintest bits— overhanging roofs, balconies, 
outside staircases, dark arches into undergrouml 
caves, with here and there a bit of old traccried 
irindow, or au arch thrown across, connecting 
house to house. Here I set my easel, and finish 
a sketch b^n a day or two before ; the villagers 
who cluster round taking great delight therein, 
as theyxeco^ise old Madame So-and-so shelling 
beans on we doorstep, with her neighbours 
Mtting and standing about gossiping with her; 
and & m7d, Madame Somebody-else washing her 
salad at the public fountain for dinner. These 
Swiss viUagmSf from the youngest to the oldest, 
are always veiy courteous^ pleasant, and intelli- 


gent, and generally become quite friendly when a 
visit is frequently repeated to the same spot. 

Packing up, away wo go back along the same 
road, then diverge up the liillside to the village 
of Jlivaz, sullicicntly liigli to give a commanding 
view over the country and lake. The village 
consists of a considerable cluster of liouscs, lofty, 
rugged, and massive enough for castles, with 
deeidy recessed windows, cavernous doorways and 
yawning archways to the caves beneath, where, as 
is the custom in these Swiss villages, the cows 
are kept. AViiie and milk and honey are the trio 
of good things most bountifully produced on the 
banks of Lake Leman. 

Onward and upward I walk until I pass the 
last house, rcfrc&hoil by the shelter from the hot 
sun wliicli the tall cdiiiccs have afforded. There 
I terminate my walk, resting in the sliade, on 
the wall by the roadside. As I sit there, an invo- 
luntary exclamation cscax)cs from me: ‘AVluit a 
perfect heaven of beauty and delight!’ Above, 
is the screncst and bluest of skies, the glorious 
sun pouring down without obstruction its life- 
giving light and heat ; the latter tempered by a 
delightful breeze, which always blows from the 
lake to the land in the daytime. Bound the far 
distance extends a xxinoraina of mountains, in 
lender pearly grays, soft blues, and violets, some 
of llie higher masses draped with snow, looking 
mellow and golden in the sunny haze. To the 
right are the mountains of Savoy ; then the 
V’alais, with the sidciiiUd mass of the Dent du 
Midi guarding the valley of the Uhonc, Continu- 
ing on are the Grande Colombiere, the Dent de 
Blorcles, the Grand Moveron, and the top of the 
Diablerets peeking over the mountains behind 
Villeneiivc ; also Chillon ami Moiitrcu.x, near the 
far cud of the lake. 

The beautiful e-xpansc of water occupying the 
middle distance, whose shores have ofttimes been 
tinged with blood, now lies shimmering in the sun 
like a huge valley filled with liquid oi)al. As the 
breeze plays over the surface, like a sportive and 
lightsome fai£cy, it is cliangcably mottled with 
silvery gray, tender blues, and brilliant emerald 
green. The lovely expanse is flecked here and 
there, near and far, wdtli the graceful sails of bark 
and boat. How unspeakably lovely ami beauti- 
ful, how calm and peaceful the whole scene, 
strengthening the tired brain, and cheering ex- 
hausted nature I TJie hillside, covered with vines, 
slopes up from the water ; and there, amongst 
the vineyards, is a little ‘ God’s-acre,^ with its 
weeping willows, cypresses, and monuments— fit 
reminder of the past and the future. In the 
immediate foreground is a vineyard, with men, 
women, and children working therein with care- 
less content and laughter. The land looks bare 
and stony ; but it ap}>eaTB to repay with luxuriant 
abundance the care of its people. In the vine- 
yards grow quantities of Indian com, giving grace- 
ful waving lines amongst the vine-leaves ; also 
groups of kidney-beans clustering up long sticks, 
flushed with scarlet blossoms. Wlierever any- 
thing will grow, something is planted. Wh.'it an 
allegory of some life experiences there is in bread 
and wine ! Wheat is sown in soil suitably pre- 
pared, and with very little further care the 
abundant harvest is reaped. The vine, from 
before the biid appears on the stock, to the gather- 
ing of the vintage, requires and receives attention 
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and care. In the one case, nothing l)ttt good 
results from maturity ; in the latter, with some 
good, there results not a little of evil. 

• The increasing power of the sun reminds me 
that mid-day is at liand. lly-and-by, the tolling 
of the village church bell, with a fine old sonorous 
sound, speedily followed by the bells of the nume- 
rous villages about, certifies that mid-day has 
arrived, and that it is time, to hark back to Vevay. 
Turning regretfully from so fair a x^^o^pect, I 
descend the hill to the level road, along which 
I take my way ; the lake on the right hand, 
the vine-clothed mountain-slojics on the left, with 
the peasantry dotted about, ])riiiiing amongst the 
rows of shrubs — line stalwart men in white linen 
trousers Jind shirt only ; and the women all wear- 
ing the decent hroad low-crowiicd straw hat, as a 
shelter from the sun. It is when the people are 
at their daily work that one sees what is so 
becoming to themselves, and at the same time 
satisfactory to artistic instincts — namclj^, a costume 
iil)pcaring like a jiart of the nature of the wearer, 
betraying no awkwardness, but as suitable and 
ornamental to the spot as the moss and lichen 
which decorate the old .stone w'all. In the fields 
of my owm part of Lancashire, between the Ilibble 
and the Mersey, there is the handsome, sturdy, 
hrawmy armed young w'oman, wdtli dark-blue 
linsey skirt, wdth pink, blue, or buff sliortgown, 
rolled up to the cl})OWs, and sun-bonnet, with its 
broad flaps flying back in the wind. She is a 
picture. Here you have the universal broad straw 
hat, the dress open at the neck for coolncsjj, the 
younger women often adorned with clean white 
frilling round the neck. 

iSauntcring along tho very hot rjad, I arrive at 
a small w»aysido cabaret, the sign upon which 
informs the x>uhlic that wine is sold here, and 
that ‘ if you enter you shall taste it.' I sit down 
in the sliade and order a taste — a small carafe, a 
fifth part of a litre, for wliicii I am cluirgcd two- 
pence. The wine has a slight and x>lcasant acidity, 
like a scarcely ripened grape. 1 ask the serving 
damsel if the wine she vends is grown about there. 
* Oui, Monsieur ; it is grown on tho hillside opX)o- 
site.' I find it cool and refreshing. Then, on I 
go, amidst sights and sounds and odours giving 
Xdcasure to every sense, renovating the fibres of 
body and mind, in tho loveliest weather imagin- 
able, until I arrive at Vevay, rather overcome with 
tho heat in the latter part of my w^alk. 

Resting in niy chamber until the middle of the 
afternoon, I suddenly find the 8un.shiiie lias van- 
ished ; a great gloom has como on. Presently 
there arc noises and commotion ; clouds of dust 
are careering in the air, window-shutters in all 
directions arc crashing and smashing. I think I 
will go out and :co the lake, which will be rough 
in this w'ind. On the way, 1 meet my daughter, 
rushing into the house with extended hands and 
fingers, and eyes wide open with fear and excite- 
ment, to tell me a boat is upset, and two people 
are ^'owning. I run out on to the quay in front 
of our ganieu terrace. What a change! The 
water is green with its anger and fury, the spray 
flying from tho crests of the rushing waves, great 
masses of water tumbling against the sea-wall, and 
dashing over the roads. The wind rushes with 
hurricane violence ; great mosses of black clouds 
roll about and obscure tho opposite mountains, 
amongst wMch the lightning flashes and the 
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thunder roars. The fine Vevay liieboat, manned 
by nine men, is breasting the storm on tho way 
to where the wreck is supposed to be. In the 
distance we presently see the Veytiaux lifeboat on 
the way ; and several other of . the larger boats 
start ofl’, at great peril to their crews. Many of 
the pleasure-boats anchored along the quay-side, 
have sunk at their moorings — that is, they float 
\vater-logge<l, every wave washing over them. 

The csx>ianade, which is six or seven hundred 
yards long, is lined with people in great excitement. 
Some say there were two men in the boat ; others, 
that there were a gentleman, lady, and child. 
Many tears are shed in excited pity. Towards 
evening we get at the truth. The steamer Simplon 
arrives, having made its voyage from Ouchy 
around tho other aide of the lake. Shortly after 
leaving Evian, they espied sometlung unusual on 
tho water. Bearing down towards it, they found 
a boat, bottom upwards, with four men on the 
keel. They were hauled on board, restoratives 
given to them, and shortly after lauded at their 
village, Mcillerie. As the steamer ajjproachcd, 
the shore and pier were covered with people. The 
opulation of the village had turned out^ and 
issed and hugged the men with joy at their 
escape from a watery gt^vc. Not verj; long ago, 
four crews of fishcriiieii, of four men each, were 
procee<liiig down to the lake from one of the water- 
side vill.'iges. The weather looked threatening; 
and first one and then another advised them not 
to put oir. They replied : * If wo don’t fish, our 
families must fast.* However, one crew turned 
back. The storm came; and of the twelve men 
* remaining, eleven never returned. The three 
boats Averc swamped, and only one of the men 
was saved, lie w’^as found in the middle of the 
night insensible on some stoues at the edge of the 
water. 

And so this summer day of striking light and 
shade on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, is 
ended. 


OUR PETS. 

IN THREE PARTS.— PART 1. 

Far away in our northern home in the Shctlands, 
we were always taught to regard the lower animals 
'with tender respect and kindly sympathy — I had 
almost said with reverence. AVe were taught and 
we learned to love them, and to make friends and 
companions of them. The head of our house was 
passionately fond of them, and to watch and study 
their habits and idiosyncrasies was his delight, anil 
became ours also. Many an animated discussion 
and argument w'e had about their faculties, and it 
was accepted as a general principle amongst us, 
and stoutly maiiitaiued, that their intellectual and 
moral powers diifcred from man’s not essentially, 
but only in degree. We held that man had no 
right or title to claim a monopoly of reason wliich 
manifestly he did not possess ; and so we repudi- 
ated the common practice of slumping uudci the 
convenient term instinct, those faculties in the 
lower onimalB which are called intellect or reason 
in man. As no real difference could be shown or 
proved, wo argued it was most inaccurate and 
illogical to make or assume such a difference by 
giving a distinctive name to one and the same 
thing. If they can be shown^as we held they 
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could — to be endowed with reasoning? powera, why 
not call them reasoning powers Why say it is all 
instinct ? Every trail, every incident which might 
be observed, bearing upon our favourite theory, 
woe noted and coiunientcd upon. Examples of 
more than onlinary sagacity, reflection, or fore- 
sight, were eagerly rehearsed as alTording unmis- 
takable proofs of reason. 

Shellaiid is a locality exceptionally favourable 
to the kccj»ing of pets. There is ample scope. 
Neighbours impose no restrictions on the ground 
of nuisance, for they are almost always the reverse 
of near neigh boui-s. Pets, especially of the feathered 
tribe— of which there is a vast variety in the 
islands— are obtainable generally at no co'^t what- 
ever. Provisions in abundance are, for the most 
part, easily procured, and cheap withal, as one has 
only to call in the aid of rod or fishing-line or 
fowling-piece to stock the pel’s larder on the 
shortest notice. The winter climate is remarkahly 
mild ; and lastly, there is a plentiful supply of 
■water, salt and fresh. Add to llicsc natural advan- 
tages of tljc locality that in our case, far from 
limitation being put to the numher and variety of 
our pets, we were not only permitted to keep as 
many as we chose, but were always encouraged in 
every posable way. Tho^smak inclosures about 
our house, the paddocks, and the garden, were 
always at our command. Corners of the out- 
houses were sometimes allowed to be appropriated, 
and any quantity of stones and turf was at hand 
and available. We did the building and tend- 
ance ourselves, and many a comfortjible little 
dormitory we built for our pets. The thing most 
diflicult to procure was wood ; for no timber 
grows in tlie isbmds, and in the days I am speak- 
ing of, when 1 was a boy and our pocket-money 
scanty in the extreme, we were often put to 
our sliifls for wood, which was very expensive. 
But we were always on the look-out for pieces of 
driftwood, and not unfrcquently >vere fortunate 
enough to pick up after a gale in one or other of 
the numerous little creeks— vernacularly gyos — 
around the coast, a plank or piece of broken spar 
washed off the deck of some passing vessel, and 
that was alway's regarded as a great prize. Many 
a time did we scramble down steep and slijipery 
precipices of one or two hundred feet to secure 
such a prize, and never did we pass the gyos 
without a look for something of the kind. If our 
eye fell on the smallest scrap of wood a few feet 
long, and no thicker than a man’s arm, tossing 
about in the broken water, down >ve clambered, 
with a few yards of fishing-line always carried on 
the chance of siuh opportunities. A stone wa- 
tied to the end of this line, and standing on some 
slippery rock with the sea surging around us, cast 
after cast was made over the miserable, bruised 
and splintered, perhaps worm-eaten waif, till it 
was brought within reach of our hands, and 
secured. 

1 well remember two of us making a grand find 
in this way. It was a fine fresh spar, w'hich after 
much dexterous manoeuvring, we landed safely in 
the The next thing was to get it up the 

precipice of. two hundred feet The plan we 
adopted .was this. W e doubled the line for strength, 
and tied it round one end of the spar. My com- 
panion— a servant bov about my own age — climbed 
up with the slock of the line as far as it would 
reach. Having secured a good footing, he hauled 


up the spar till it reached his hand, and then held 
it firm and steadied it, while I made my way up to 
its lower end, which having supported in some 
convenient niche or projection of rock, Magnio 
proceeded upwards to another vantage point, and 
hauled up as before. And so we crept upwards 
bit by bit. When not fur from the top, a sudden 
exclamation of warning from Magnie madis mo 
glance quickly upwards. Bight above me I saw 
the spar slipping through the loop. I had barely 
time to swerve a little to one side when down 
went our prize with a crash amongst the rocks far 
below. It was an exceedingly narrow escape, for 
if it had struck me— arid it passed me within a few 
inches— I must have been carried down with it to 
certain destruction. I was a boy then, and never 
thought of that, but only felt disappointed at so 
much labour being lost. Nothing daunted, we 
followed the spar ; and our second essay was more 
successful. That s]>ar was converted into couples 
fur the roof of a splendid house for several of our 
j)ots. This is how, often at the risk of our lives, 
wo were wont to get wood. In lieu of slates, wo 
always used turf, which we thatched with straw. 

In giving a short account of our principal pets, 
domeslic and domesticated, I slionld begin with 
by far the noblest of all the lower animals, and 
discourse of our dogs. But as apace would fail me 
if I should attempt to cuter upon so wide and 
interesting a field, 1 shall merely say, that there 
were generally two or three dogs of dilfereiit 
breeds in the bouse— Newfoundland, retriever, 
Scotch terrier, or collie, as might happen. I have 
always given the pielerence to the last-named 
‘variety, perhaps because, at a very early age, I 
became the pi|iud master of one. He was the 
constant companion and friend of my boyhood 
and later years, the most faithful, affectionate, 
and intelligent of his species I ever knew. With 
the utmost ease I taught him every useful and 
ornamental accomplisiimcnt. lie understood and 
obeyed my slightest wish or command. As a 
sporting dog, he was invaluable ; while ho lived 
and retained his vigour, I never Jieeiled another — 
pointing, Inmting otters, coursing rabbits, retriev- 
ing on land or water, according to the exigencies 
of the occasion. Anything and everything of the 
sort he look to witli a promptness and accuracy 
of appreciation that never failed. His sagacity 
saved iny life once when in utmost peril, as 
your readers wlio have read the Story of Rolf, 
already know. Hear old fellow ! little wonder 
his memory is green, associated as it is with my 
liapjjy long ago. We never chained our canine 
pets, that being regarded as a barbarous and cruel 
practice. 

We always had an imlimited number of cats 
amongst our pets, each incmi)er of the family — by 
no means a small one— being the master or mistress, 
as the case might be, of at least one. 1 could say 
many things about cats, and plead in their behalf 
many powerful argiimeuts for more generous and 
kindly treatment tlian they often receive, but I 
forbear. The generic term always applied to cats 
in our circle was Mirza, which had originated iu an 
observation of one of our family, that like the 
hero of Addison’s inimitable ‘ Vision,’ they seemed 
to be continually fulling into profound con- 
templation on the vanities of human — or shall we 
say feline 7— life.’ From that day forward, cats 
were always spoken of as Mirzas. 
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Onco WG had an otter amongst our pets ; a 
funny, active, energetic, little fellow he was. The 
dogs and he were excellent friends, and it was 
exceedingly interesting and entertaining to >vatch 
them at their sham battles-royal, which took 
place almost every day. Worrying at each other’s 
throat, locked in each other’s embrace, and with 
no small pretence of seriousness, as evidenced 
by the fierce din and terrible exhibition of teeth, 
they rolled over and over on the lawn, till one 
of the combatants would lose his temper, and 
perhaps snap rather viciously ; then they would 
slowly ami (lecorously separate, apparently think- 
ing they had Lad enough of the rou«li sport, 
and it would he prudent not to prolong it. Once 
our pet otter gave us a great fright. All the 
nicinbers of the household had retired to their 
rooms and were preparing for bed, when we 
were startled by a series of tlic wildest shrieks 
proceeding from the servaiit-gii-rs bedroom. In 
the full persuasion ul' llnding the house ou fire at 
the very least, w'o all rusliod frantically to the 
scene of alarm, where we soon discovered the 
cause of the hubbub. One of the girls, never very 
remarkable for strength of nerve, had jumped into 
bed, gathcicd tlie blankets about her, ami shoved 
down her feet, wdiieli came into violent and 
unexpected contact with somdhiiuj which clearly 
had no legitimate business there. That soiue- 
thiiig was our pel otter. Ilis comfortable slum- 
bers tbui uncereiuouioiisly disturbed, be had, 
naturally enough, seized with what was very 
much the reverse of gentleness, the big toe of 
the ofTemling foot, ami certainly left his mark 
there. It was not to be wondered at that the poor 
girl got a great fright, although \ am happy to 
say it was not followed by such di^iuslrous results 
as she anticipated when she protested lij'sLcri- 
cally that she would never get over it — never! 
Tlic inlruder was of course relegated to his own 
proper dormitory amid peals of iinrestrainable 
laughter. 

Twice wo had a lame seal. What fellow's lliey 
were to cat ! A few hundred sillocks— young of 
the saithc or coal- fish— barely served them for 
a meal ; but after a short lime, wdieii they became 
quite tame, they fished for themselves in the sea, 
always returning to llicir comfortable quarters 
in one of the outhouses. The fate of one -was 
tragic. On one of his hunting expeditions he had 
apparently roamed beyond the limits of his usual 
Inuuils, and lost his way in a snow-storm. Landing 
several miles from home, he was making for the 
nearest fisherman’s hut, when ho was met by some 
thoughtless lads, who knocked him on the head, 
converted his blubber into oil, and liis skin into 
Eivlins — the vcniacnlaT for a kind of moccasin 
made of nntanned liide. When taxed wdth the 
murder of our pet, the rascals pretended they 
thought it was a* ^Yild si'lkie driven on shore by 
stress of weather. The other seal, after thriving 
splendidly, and growing fast and fat, suddenly 
refused food, got dull, would scarcely stay a 
minute in the sea which had formerly been his 
delight^ and after pining away for three weeks, 
died. A post-mortem examination discovered 
a considerable Quantity of gravel in his stomach, 
which there coutd be no doubt had been the cause 
of death. He had swallowed it with his food, 
which had been thoughtlessly thrown on the floor 
of his house. We were very sorry when we lost 


our pet seals, for they were intelligent, gentle, 
and affectionate creatures, and albeit their move- 
ments on land were ungainly, it was delightful 
and refreshing to see them disporting themselves 
in their native clement. And their eyes ! such 
eyes ! they were simply the loveliest I ever saw 
in any creature — large, dark, liquid, and lustrous, 
with a wistful, pleading, melancholy expression 
that went far to justify the local legend which 
represents them as a certain class of fallen spirits 
in metempsychosis, enduring a mitigated punish- 
ment for tluMr sins. Tiie seal has a way of loo]^- 
ing right into your eyes, as though asking for 
sympathy and kind Lrealment. It makes one feel 
pitiful towards them, and I wonder exceedingly 
how the sailors who make ‘seal-fishing’ in the 
polar regions their trade, can have the heart to 
knock them on the head with a bludgeon. 

But our principal pels were of the feathered 
tribe, and I puss on to say something of them. I 
should have mentioned that we gave names to all 
our pots, beasts and birds. Our patiiutism, and 
conse<pieiit partiality for everything Norsk, led 
ns to prefer those of Scandinavian inytkology or 
history —Odin, Tlior, Baldur, Sigmund, Harahl, 
Rolf, Roiiahl, Tngeborg, Dagmar, and the like. The 
great Wizard’s clianiiin^ romance made Pirate 
an«l Norna and Minna and Brenda great favou- 
rilos ; other names were suggested by some pecu- 
liarity of appearance or trait of character in our 
pets, or some circumstance connected with their 
capture or early life. Thus two ducks that always 
selected for their ne>t a spot amongst some long 
grass on the bank of a little stream, and year 
laftcr year, in the most friendly and sisterly 
manner, incubated siilo by side, w'ere clubbed 
Bessie Bell and Mary Gray. A splendid game- 
cock of impetnons valour and unconcpierable 
prowess, received the distinguished name of Cccur- 
dc-lioii. A burly pigeon remarkable for the 
inconstancjy of his attachmcmls and the number 
of liis wives, was Henry VIIT., .and bis mates 
W'ere of course namesakes of that monarch’s 
consorts. A gull recovoriiig from the gunshot 
wound which made him a prisoner, but deprived 
him of an eye and a pinion, was Nelson. A 
raven - simply, I suppose, because he w'as black — 
was Othello. And so on. Thus we were never 
at a loss for names. The individuality which 
close observation soon discovers in animals even 
of the same species is truly w’onderful ; the variety 
is just as great as in the genus homo. It was & 
common practice with us, thercrorc, to change 
the original name into a characteristic one. 

Of fowls, ducks, geese, pigeons, we had a 
goodly number; but in making pets of these, 
there was one considerable drawback. It was 
against the rules to transfer any of tlicin to 
the larder, despite the old cook’s loud, and I 
am afraid sometimes contemptuous protestations 
against the sentimentality which refused to permit 
Bessie Bell or Mary Gray, or Cicur-de-liou, or tlic 
Templar, or Henry VIIL, or any of their families, 
to bo converted into roast duck, even wlicii the 
peas were temptingly green, or boiled fowl or 
pigeon-pie, when not a scrap of fresh butcher- 
meat was to be had for love or money — a thing 
by no means of unfrequent occurrence in our island 
in those days. How could one sign the death- 
warrant of the affectionate and confiding creatures 
that flew to you whenever you appeared lor the 
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crust of bread or oatmeal cake with w'hich your 
pocket was always w’cll siipjilied, and w^hose 
characters and dispositions yon had been makin" 
an interesting study ‘I To dine or sup off one of 
our pets "was not to be thought of, IK 3 could not 
have done it ; ainl happily our fiithcr would listen 
to no ap])eals in that direction. Ho peremptorily 
refused ills ]ieri)iissioTi, and no one dared to 
attempt siirrcj)titious slaughter. Tlie only thing 
allowed was an occasional exchange with a neigh- 
bour, and even that was only in the case of young 
birds— chickens, ducks, or geese. 

Multiplying of the stock was certainly not 
encouraged, rather discouraged indeed ; but the 
adults were allowed to live and roam about in 
peace, and to die of old ago or by accident as 
chance might befall. 

It will be understood from this that our poultry- 
yard birds— which, though I give them that 
name, were never confined to any such limits as 
a poultry-yard — were the reverse of profitable. 
Eggs we had certainly in tolerable abundance; 
but that was about all. Owing to the predatory 
practices 'nf raven and hooded crow, the only 
kind of fowls we were able 10 keep was the game 
variety, and these were always safe. If chanticleer 
was at hand, these rap^vious ^aiid wily robbers | 
did not drfre to attack one of his wives or progeny. 
They perfectly understood the clear note of I 
defiance which challenged them to the combat. 
Even the hens in the absence of their natural 
protector never failed to give battle w'-hen attacked. 
Once a venturesome raven pounced upon some 
chickens, but was fiercely met by tlie mother- 
bird. Her lord and master, the redoubted Cceur- 
de-lioii, not far off, hearing i he scufllc, flew to the 
rescue, and instantly closed in mortal combat 
with the audacious assailant The battle was 
furious, but brief and decisive. TIio raven was 
hurled senseless, with outspread wings, into a 
ditch close by; and the cock’s 'sliriU clarion’ 
proclaimed him victor. Our father, who witnessed 
this rencontre, ran out ; and not till within a few 
feet of the raven, did the latter gather himself 
together and make off. 

HORSE-BREAKING IN THE BUSH. 

FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 

^Runnino-in* a ‘mob’ of some sixty or seventy 
head of horses is a thrilling and exciting scene, 
especially as they have, perhaps, hardly seen a 
human being for mouths, and have been running 
wdld in the Australian Bush. They have thu- 
become somewhat frisky, and are quite able and 
willing to lead one a good chase, if they arc 
disturbed and pursued. Of course, the greater 
number of these are horses that have been 
broken-in, and know the way to the stockyard ; 
but natuxaUy, they have no wish to proceed 
thither, if they can avoid it. On the other hand, 
there are also a good many foals and yearlings, 
two-year, and even whaps a few three-year old 
colts ana fillip that nave not yet experienced the 
sorrows of being under the yoke of and subject 
to man. 

Riding out leisurely in the morning through 
the Bush, the stockman takes the direction of the 
‘run’ usually frequented by tho ‘mob’ which 


he wishes to find, keeping a sharp look-oiit 
for cither the horses or their tracks. He is not 
encumbered with many superfluous articles of 
dress, his rig-out consisting simply of a cotton 
or woollen shirt, with white moleskin pants, 
incased below the knee in brown leathern leg- 
gings; a broad-rimmed white felt hat on his 
head, a pair of simrs on his heels, and a white 
handkerchief, folded in the form of a scarf, and 
tied loosely round his neck, complete his rig- 
out. He also carries in his hand the omni- 
present stockwhip, without which tho stockman 
rarely ever goes forth ; and bestriding a lively 
active horse, which steps briskly along at a smart 
walk or amble, and upon the slightest irritation 
from the spur, breaks at once into an easy canter, 
which docs not weary the rider whose business 
may possibly keep him in the saddle from shortly 
after sunrise until sundown. 

Proceeding along in this manner, he pays little 
attention to the beauties of nature in the glory 
and splendour of an Australian summer morning, 
with the sun shining in all the brightness of a 
cloudless sky, and warming the clear dry atmo- 
sphere of the shady forest; now riding up a 
sandy ri<lgc, covered, it niay be, with pines of 
every size, from tho youngest shoot, rising only a 
foot or two above the ground, up to the towering 
tree which rears its head from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty feet in height, vicing in lofty 
grandeur with the tall, rough, trunked iron-bark 
with which they intermingle. Among these arc 
also dispersed knots of wattle-bushes in all the 
brightness and luxiinancc of their yellow blos- 
soms; and here and there a group of slender 
myrtle-trees easier! ng closely together, and a 
chance stray iron-wood for variety. 

lie now passes on through a strip of bendee 
scrub— smaller trees, but much more numerous, 
each giving out innumerable brandies, which 
approach those of the neighbouring trees so closely, 
that the rider requires to duck and dodge, in 
order to prevent his being caught by tlicin and 
pulled from his horse. As he proceeds, he dis- 
turbs numbers of beautifully pi uinaged doves, and 
gorgeously arrayed parrots, that scream us they 
liy swiftly past. The hoarse screech of the 
cockatoos is heard as they flap slowly along above 
the tallest trees in groups of three or four, or 
the harsli and grating demoniacal laugh of that 
curious bird the laughing-jackass, as it keeps a 
sharp watch for snakes. 

Tlie stockwhip, without which no stockman’s 
accoutrement is complete, consists of a thong 
made of plaited green hide (bullock’s) from ten 
to fifteen feet long, to tho lower end of wdiich 
is attached a plain strip of hide about eighteen 
inches in length by a quarter of an inch in 
breadth, called tho ‘fall.* To this is fastened tho 
lash or cracker, usually made of silk or twisted 
horse-hair, the latter being the commoner, as 
it is more casil;^ procured in the Bush. This 
extensive thong is attached to a handle made of 
hard, heavy wood— such as that taken from the 
heart of the bendee, or the myal tree — which is 
thick at one end, but tapering at the other, and 
not more than a foot and a half long. However, 
when the stockwhip is skilfully handled on horse- 
back, whence, of course, it is only intended to be 
used, and ‘dropped’ upon a bullock’s back, it is a 
truly formidable weapon ; and when it is cracked 
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in the air, it gives a report almost like that of a 
gun. Sonic, indeed, are so expert with it as to be 
able from horseback lo kill a snake, or even so 
small an object as a fly creeping upon the wall. 

After our stockman has ridden for some four or 
five miles in this manner, the forest opens out 
into a small treeless plain, inclosed on every side 
by the sinooili gray trunks and dark-green leafy 
boughs of the rather plentiful box. Here he 
comes u])on fresh horse- tracks, and by following 
them, soon finds the ‘ mob ’ he is in search of. lie 
then rides leisurely round, collecting the horses 
together, and turning them in the homeward 
direction, flourishes his ivhip high in the air, and 
lets it fall with its usual loud report Away go 
the mob at a canter, while he directs them 
towards the station. Now they whirl across the 
plain with mane and tail streaming in the wind ; 
and entering the forest of towering box, they rush 
swiftly up the ridge, and soon reach the bendee 
scrub, through which they dash at headlong 
speed. Tlie rider, never drawing rein, follows 
at the same speed, but alters his position in 
tlie saddle ; for now he stands in the stirrups, 
with his body bent somewhat forwards, in order 
to better escape the overhanging boughs ; and | 
holding the bridle with his left hand, he takes 
a handful of the mane in his right, that he may 
be able lo change his position the more ^eadil 3 ^ 
This lie is now constantly doing i at one moment 
bending close down along the horse’s neck, to 
pass under a bough W'hicli is perhaps not more 
than eighteen inches above the horse’s hack; 
now leaning out of the saddle lo one side, now to 
the other, to escape the trunk of a tree, round 
which the horse springs without, "any apparent 
guidance on the rider’s part, who seejiis every 
moment just about to be dashed up against one, 
yet always escaping. Now he is down again on 
the home’s neck, dodging a bough ; and before he 
has time to raise himself, his well-trained steed 
bounds over one of the logs, with which the ground 
is pretty well strewn. Thus ho continues with 
all his faculties on the alert, until horse and rider 
dash out once more into the open forest, now 
composed of tall maguifleent iron-barks, which 
stretch far up towards the blue sky. And here 
our stockman is able once more to resume his 
seat. 

You may well imagine that these vicissitudes 
require that the rider should have a quick eye, 
steady nerves, and a firm scat in the saddle, with 
a horse also that has been accustomed to the work 
of going through the scrub at a canter, or even at 
a gidlop. 

But now the horses, instead of going straight on, 
as the driver wishes them to do, have turned olf to 
the left along the edge of the scrub, no doubt 
intending to move round again in the direction of 
their ‘ run,’ thinking they have come far enough 
in this course. But quick as thought, the rider 
leans forward, and touching his horse with the 
spur, away it springs like an arrow, and stretches 
at a gallop along the flank of the mob between 
this and the scrub ; whereupon the stockman, 
cracking his whip loudly, soon heads them off 
amongst the pines and iron-barks, and drives 
down the ridge, towards the station. When the 
stockyard is reached, the horses trot slowly round 
it until the leaders ore almost opposite the * slip- 
panels/ which being removed, leaves the open 


gate. Now again the rider spurs his horse, which 
bounds forward like the wind ; and in a few 
moments be has headed the leaders in through 
the opening, the remainder following hurriedly. 
After the last has passed the. gate, the rider 
quickly dismounts, and putting up the * slip-rails* 
again in their place, the ‘running-in' is com- 
plete. 

The horsc-brcakcr having now unsaddled and 
‘ hobbled out ’ his horse on .the hank of the oreek, 
Avhere it will be able to refresh itself after its run, 
with some food and drink, proceeds to draft the 
colt which is to be broken-in, from among tho 
other horses, into one of the several sinallcr coni- 
partincnts which enter into the formation of the 
stockyard, these being shut oil from one another 
by means of the si ip- panels, which may be taken 
down at will. The colt being secured alone in a 
yard of some forty or fifty feet 8(iuare, is caught by 
means of a head-rope made of plaited hide with a 
noose at one end. This noose, supported on the 
end of a long slender pole, is slipped over the head 
of tho frightened animal, and immediate^’ pulled 
tight upon its neck by one or two assistants, who 
are stationed outride the yard, as one man could 
scarcely cope successfully wuth the bewildered colt 
in its mad plungiags. The only effect, however, 
of its fruitless endeavours is to tighten the noose 
more securely on its neck, rendering its respira- 
tion laboured and gasping, and thus quickly 
exhausting its strength. At length when, finding 
escape hopeless, its struggles become fainter and its 
resistance Igss deteriniiied, the head-rope is slack- 
ened, allowing it to regain its breath. The horse- 
Wakor still liaviiig hold of the rope, and remain- 
ing at a respectful distance from the olyrays easily 
alarmed and irritated yet somewhat quieted horse, 
now Tiihs its body and legs with the pole, used 
previously in roping it, till it becomes more 
accustomed to, aiul less afraid of being touched. 
After this, discarding the pole, he approaches it 
quietly, and patting it gently, talks to it in a 
sootliihg manner ; then being handed a halter slyly 
from beliiiid, so us not to disturb the nerves of the 
young horse, he slii>s it gently upon its head; 
and then hobbles its I'oie-feet together. 

Now comes, perhaps, tho most difficult and 
dangerous part of the proceedings — namely, tho 
‘side-lining,* which consists in fettering the near 
fore and hind legs together. He is, however, 
enabled to do this more easily by using a leg-rope, 
which, being fastened on the hind-leg, gives him 
much more cominaud over the limb. Then draw- 
ing the latter forwards, yet not without consider- 
able resistance on the horse’s part, by cautious and 
careful management, though running the risk of 
receiving a severe kick, he succeeds in buckling 
one of the ‘ side-line ’ straps on this ankle; after 
which it is comparatively easy to fasten the 
other upon the fore-limb, 'The animal now 
being hobbled and side-lined, the breakiiig-in-bit^ 
attached to a bridle, is put into its mouth, a girth 
round its body, and as the motions of its legs are 
now in a great measure rendered harmless, tlie 
crupper can bo put on without much danger. 
When these are all fastened, the head-rope is 
taken olf, and the colt left to its own reflections 
for the night. 

Next morning, a pack-saddle is secured upon its 
back, and the hobbles and side-line being removed, 

I it is led for a while through the yard. Then tho 
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horse-breaker mounting his steed, rides forth into 
tlio Bush, leading the colt alongside, accompanied 
by another horseman, who assists him by driving 
on the young horse when it shows any unwilling- 
ness to proceed ; and who may also render aid should 
it attempt to break away, or if it run foul of a tree, 
which last may readily liappen, on account of tho 
closeness of the timber. In this manner it is led 
for a few hours, when the pack-saddle is removed, 
and again having recourse to the hobbles and 
side-line, the animal is left to feed. About sun- 
down, it is again inclosed in the yard for the night 
witli the pack-saddle on its back. Next morning, 
tin's is changed for the riding-saddle. Then the 
coit is mounted, and ridden within the stockyaul 
for a short time. This is done partly to pre- 
vent the colt * bucking,’ as it will not feel so 
much its own master while it remains shut in on 
every side by the high wooden rails of tho stock- 
yard, as it would be likely to if out in the wide 
Bush, with no restraint on its movements ; and 
partly in order that the horse may be unable to 
get away from, and be the more readily caught 
again b^ the rider, should it succeed in throwing 
him. It is then riilden outside until pretty well 
tired and quieted, when it is again * hobbled out,’ 
•with a bell hung to itSr ncck^ so that its where- 
abouts mky be easily known next day, as it is per- 
mitted to spend this night on the grass. The colt 
may now be consi«lercd broken-in. It is not, 
however, allowed to rejoin its mob at present, 
but is w’orkcil very frequently until quite sub- 
dued. 

Some horses yield to their fate calmly enough ; 
others refuse to be ridden, and carry on a fierce and’ 
vehement struggle in the form of buck-jumping. | 
This may perhaps require a word of explanation. 
It consists in tho horse putting his head between 
bis fore-legs, gathering all his feet closely together, 
and elevating his back into a hump, so as to form 
as insecure a seat as possible for the rider, then 
making ‘pig-jumps’ in every direction forwards 
and backward^ to the right side and to the left, 
and sometimes round in a complete circle — the 
latter being the most diflicult to sit-in its efforts 
to throw the horseman. All this, however, gene- 
rally proves fruitless, unless the girth gives way, 
when, of course, saddle and all will bo discarded ; 
but this does not often happen. Occasionally, 
when the- horse finds all its bucking useless, it 
lies down and rolls on the ground, when the rider 
steps lightly from its back. But they rarely carry 
their resistance so far, though buck-jumpers com- 
monly renew their pranks, when quite fresh after 
a few months’ ‘ spell.’ 

It is now, of course, only fit for a saddle-horse ; 
but as riding is the general mode of travelling, 
the greatei number are stddom, and some of them 
never in harness. Should it, however, be desired 
for a draught or ‘ buggy horse,’ it undergoes its 
second breaking at any subsequent period when 
its services may be reouired. This training is as 
speedily got over as the former, and is done, for 
example^ by taking a five-horse team, one of them 
being in the drag-shafts, and the remaining four 
in pairs in front of it What I may now call tho 
'saddleJibrse^ is placed second on the ofT-side, 
where it’ can .do little harm, being in the com- 
pany of quiet animals. When it has become 
thoroughly uifed to this position, it may, if desir- 
able^ be changed to the near-side, or to that of 


off-side leader. There are, however, two situa- 
tions from which tho now comparatively new 
draught-horse is excluded, these being tho near- 
side leadership and the shafts. These cau only 
be properly filled by two tractable and experi- 
enced animals, W'liich not only know their own 
name, but also understand the ‘language* of the 
driver. For upon a leader not only depends 
the movements of liis colleague, but those of all 
the intervening horses between him and the shafts, 
and to some extent the direction of the drag ; and 
upon the shaft-horse— in some of tho larger 
carriers’ drays drawn by a dozen horses, there 
are two pair of shafts, but the animal on tho 
near-side is always the important one— devolves 
the duty of steering the dray clear of the close- 
growing trees. As no reins are used, the horses 
are guided by the voice, occasionally assisted by 
slight touches on each side of their neck, accord- 
ing to the direction sought, from a liglit whip 
carried by the driver, who either walks or rides 
beside them as he ideascs. It is an interesting 
sight to see six pair of horses winding their way 
among the trees, inclining to this side or that at 
the driver’s word. 

The training of a horse to form one of a team 
or to run in a spring-cart does not seem to be 
regarded as at all forming a part of the breaking 
of a colt, but is, in fact, (piite a secondary con- 
sideration. Anil naturally it is so ; for, as we have 
already said, riiling being the almost universal 
mode of going from one place to another in tho 
Bush, the majority of the squatters’ horses are of 
light make, and so only suited for the saddle or 
buggy. But as the latter may not be in use per- 
haps more tluV;! two or three times in a year — and 
generally only for the accommodation of ladies, 
or 'IN hen going a long journey, for luggage unsiiitcd 
to a pack-horse— there is not much need of har- 
ness-horses. Then, again, the readiness with 
which the saddle-horse may be taught to run in 
the buggy team— four is tho usual number — is 
another point against the necessity of breaking 
them to this at lirst. For example, in a journey 
down the country, the present writer being one 
of the party, a young horse was harnessed to the 
off-side of the buggy pole, and tho leaders being 
started, we proceeded on as before. The new 
member gave some little trouble at first; but by 
the lime it had done its ten miles — which was 
about the usual distance before changing — it had 
become somewhat used to its confinement. About 
thirteen spare horses were driven after the vehicle, 
with which those in it were changed, from thirty 
to forty miles being generally tho distance covered 
in a day. Fifty miles is considered about a day’s 
journey on horseback. 


SHALL SHE BE SACRIFICED? 

CHAnER T.— OUK MTSTERIOUS NEiaHBOURS. 

In the little town of Spanners, in a semi-detached 
villa, lived my Aunt and I. My profession was 
that of a Doctor, my practice being large for a 
young man of only twenty-five. The next ho.use 
had been long unoccupied. Wooden palings 
divided its garaen in tne back and front from 
ours. The garden, however, was totally uncared- 
for. The gross, unmown for many months, was 
long and straggling, and ovezstiown with decayed 
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leaves, which no one ever thoiif/ht of removing. 
Near the gate was a black board, supported on a 
pole, on wliich was painted in large staring char- 
acters, ‘ To be Let, Furnished or Diifurnished, or 
Sold. Inquire at l^lr Bloggs, House Agent, 15 
Com Row.' Tlie same information was exhibited 
in the cobwebbed windows. The owner had been 
abroad for some time, and possessed a few other 
houses besides this in the town. At first the rent 
Avas fifty pounds per annum. No one would give 
that for it. It was then lowered to forty, and 
lastly to thirty-five pounds. Two or three times I 
noticed people stopping at the gate ; but the out- 
ward appearance of the villa was so iinprepos- 
Bessing and untidy, that no one cared to take it, 
and thus it remained unlct for upwards of two 
years. It was an eyesore to me and to my Aunt ; 
for our side being so neat, and our little garden so 
flourishing and ga)^ the contrast was all the more 
painful. One spring morning, as I was gathering 
some violets for our breakfast- table, to my agree- 
able surprise I observed a gardener clearing away 
the long-unswcpt leaves, and preparing to mow 
the long-neglected grass. He touched his capon 
seeing me. I asked if tlic house was let. He 
replied that it was, and that the new-comers 
would take possession in a few days. They 
had purchased the old furniture for a song— so 
he had heard — and had taken the house by the 
month. 

A pleasing change was soon visible in the out- 
ward appearance of the place. The windows were 
cleancil and made to look bright and shining. 
Behind them were hung n(3W grcMui Venetians, and 
the door was fnjshly painted. Th§ dust within 
the building, the accuinuhilions of many months, 
must have "been great. Indeed, in hyperbolic 
language, the cliarwoman engaged told our cook, 
who told my Aunt, who told me, that there was 
dust enough to bury a man. I can imagine that 
the statement could not have been far from the 
trutli. I should not like to have been the unfor- 
liiT.ate charwoman ; I liope she was paid w’ell for 
her trouble. About a week after, as I was in my 
surgery, at eleven o’clock at night, I heard a cab 
stop. I went to the window, and shading my face 
against the panes, looked out ; but the darkness 
was too great to permit me to observe the new- 
comers. 

The next morning, our neighbours sent their 
compliments, asking us to lend them a few coals, 
which 111 } good Aunt gladly did. We ascertained 
that the fresh arrivals were a young orphan lady, 
and her sole servant, a housekeeper. The former’s 
name we were told was Colehrooke. This was 
the only information my good Aunt could give our 
acquaintances when they made inquiries. Several 
people called and loft cards; but none were ad- 
mitted, and so my Aunt thought it would be use- 
less for her to call, especially as we learned that 
the young lady returned no visits. This gave occa- 
sion for much spetulation and gossip among the 
chatterboxes of Spanners, which was one of those 
places where every one knows every one, and every- 
Dody’s affairs arc canvassed and commented on by 
the community in general. Miss Colebrookc was 
a new inhabitant ; no one knew her, nor anything 
about her ; and bo folks were curious, and being 
curious, talked. It thus happened that before I 
saw her, 1 felt a kind of interest in her. For 
about three weeks she never went out at alL 


What a lonely life hers must be, I thought, 
knowing none, and known by none, except one 
old servant. Such a strange thing too it was, for 
a young girl to live thus by herself. Had she no 
relations ? The postman never left a letter at her 
door. What a lot, to be left thus friendless and 
desolate in the witle world 1 

I caught my lirst glimpse of her from our 
breakfast-room window as she was walking in 
the back -garden one monling. I was at once 
.struck by tl»c elegance of her form. But h^r 
face— wlicn I saw that, I felt drawn to her at 
once, it was so sweet and pure ; and there was 
such a depth of sadness in her soft, liquid, dark- 
gray eyc.s ! She could not have been more than 
eighteen or nineteen, as far as I could judge. 
When she caught my eye, she blushed vividly, 
and quickly turned away her face, as if not caring 
to he seen. 

The next time I saw her was in church ; but 
she wore a thick black veil, and it was not 
possible to see her features distinctly. I observed 
many people eyeing her inquisitively. She had 
taken a scat with her housekeeper, at the end of 
the church, amongst the free seats, and behind a 
pillar; so tliose wlio were rude enough to stare had, 
to turn round. Don’t tliflik I did so. k glanced 
at her when 1 entered the church, but not again. 
I could perceive she was embarrassed by the 
curiosity of her fellow-worshippers. 

Several weeks passed away, but we and our 
neighbours became no better acquainted. Occa- 
sionally, bu> that was not often, I saw her either 
pi the g.arden or at the window ; but she never 
walked out cxctqit on Sundays to church. Every 
morning the housekeeper went into the town to 
purchase the food for the day. 1 never noticed 
any tradesman call at the door ; ready-money was 
paid for everything bought. This circumstance 
only increased the inquisitiveness of the Spauners- 
ites. I pcr.siiadcd my Aunt to call one day, 
but she had no better luck than others who had 
done so. The servant told her that her young 
mistress received uo one. The act of courtesy was 
unreturned. 

Some weeks after tliis, when my Aunt had 
gone to bed, and I was preparing to do the same, 
I heard a faint, hesitating ring at the night-bell. 
Thinking it might be a summons to a patient, 
1 opened tbc door myself, and was surprised to 
sec Miss Colebrookc. 

•You are the Doctor, I tbiuk?’ ehe said rather 
timidly. 

‘Yes. Can I be of any service to you?* I 
inquired. 

‘My servant has been taken very ill with 
bronchitis. Will you kindly come and see her ? * 

I said 1 would come immediately ; and puttiim 
on my hat, followed her down the steps and 
into the house. The servant was indeed seriously 
ill ; and the attack was sharp and dangerous. 
I prescribed the necessary remedies, and loft the 
room, promising to return in tbc morning. 

Miss Colehrooke followed me to the door. ‘ Is 
it very serious ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘Ill such cases,* I replied, ‘there is always 
a certain amount of danger ; but I hope, with care, 
that she will recover.* 

‘1 hope so too, Doctor. I don’t know what 
I should do if anything happened to her;* aud 
the tears rose to hei beautiful eyes. 
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* Would it not be as well/ I said, ‘that you 
should have a nurse to attend liei* ? I could recom- 
mend you one.* 

‘Thank you; but I must nurse her myself/ 
she said quickl\\ ‘But yes ; I forgot/ she added 
after a nionient, as if recollecting something. ‘I 
must have some one to attend to the house and 
go to tiic town for me.* 

‘Just so. TJieii I will send you a servant 
to-morrow. Mrs Slonswell, my Aunt, can recom- 
mend her highly.* 

‘You arc very kind, sir ; but* 

I wailed for her to continue. ‘Yes?* I said, 
seeing she di<l not conclude her sentence. 

‘I was thinking/ she answered hcsitalingl}', 
‘that she cannot sleep here — she must sleep at 
her home/ 

This struck mo as strange, as there were enough 
rooms ill the house— which was built on the same 
plan as ours— for visitors as w(dl as servants. 
But without questioning her, I •^aid I would 
request the person to sleep at lier own house, and 
departed. 

Mrs Thompson— wliic’li was the housekeeper’s 
name— was w^orso the next day. Her mistress was 
in a state of feverish anxiety about her. When 
*the woipan 1 recoiiiiiioF.dcd lame, she was told 
that she need not attend to the top rooms, as they 
were locked. AVhile I was there, Miss Colcbrookc 
went to one of these rooms, and 1 fancied I heard 
her say something in a low remonstrating tone. 
Could she be speaking to herself < I wondered. 
But later in the day I found the rooms above had 
an inhabitant, and one whom no one guessed 
could bo there. In the afternoon, as I was passing 
to the Inill-door, 1 looked up on hearing a swift 
movement above me. I wondered to see looking 
at me over the balustrade on the top landing the 
face of a man, beardless and whiskerloss, with 
only a thick black moustache on his lip. He 
withdrew his head hastily when he saw I had 
noticed him. Who .could lie be ? 1 resolved not 
to raise Miss Colcbrookc’s suspicions by asking 
questions, but during my visit that evening, she 
looked at me very uneasily and inquiringly as if 
she expected me to question her about the man, 
who 1 fancied must have told her that 1 had seen 
him. But she said nothing, nor did I. 

For the next three days Mrs Thompson continued 
in a very critical condition. On the fourth 1 saw 
an improvement, and on telling Miss Oolebrooke 
so, had the pleasure of seeing the first bright smile 
on her pretty face. ‘ 1 am so glad/ she said hope- 
fully. ‘You think then she will get over it? 
Please, say so.* 

I said so, but added that the patient must be 
very carefully attended, and every precaution 
taken to prevent her catching increased cold, 
which would certainly prove fatal. She asked 
when 1 thought Mrs Thompson could leave her 
room. I replied, that it was impossible to say. 

^You are looking tired with watching/ 1 added, 
hope you allow the new maid to take turns 
with 2 ^ou in watching by Mrs Thompson ?’ 

‘She does a little in the daytime.’ 

‘But wlnr not let her take turns in watching 
at night ?* 1 pursued, ‘It must, I am sure, fatigue 
you. Want of sleep always exhausts the human i 
xiame.* 

‘ Oh, I am strottg. Doctor. 1 can do it.* 

‘ Well, take caM'4heii|’ 1 said as I went to the 


door, ‘that I do not have to doctor you as well 
as Mrs Thompson; and then we must have a 
regular hospital nurse.* 

‘I hope not/ she returned, smiling. ‘That 
would indeed bo a misfortune.* 

1 told my Aunt what I had said to Miss Cole- 
hrooke, and with her never-failing kindness, she 
offered to help in the watching, and I gave Miss 
Colebrooke the message the next time I saw her. 

‘JIow very good of your Aunt/ she said grate- 
fully. ‘I feel her kindness very much the more 
so, ns we are quite strangers ; and’ 

‘And/ I concluded, ‘I may therefore tell her 
that her proposal is accepted. You will know 
her at once, and no one knowing her could help 
liking her. She would be a friend to you.’ 

‘She must be a charming person. Doctor.’ 

‘Well, I will tell her then that she can come 
this evening.* 

‘ Oh, please do not ! I * She spoke quickly, 

in an embarrassed tone. ‘But I must ivatch by 
IMrs Thompson myself at night. Do tell Mrs 
Stoncwell how very much obliged I am to her.’ 

‘Then, Miss Colebrooke, if you would rather 
watch by night, you must let her lake turn-^ with 
you in the daytime. I assure you it won’t put 
her out. It will be a pleasure to her.* 

This was more favourably received. After 
I some hesitation, she consented ; and during tho 
day, I brought my Aunt in, and introduced lier. 
I saw they took a mutual fancy to each other, of 
which I was glad. My Aunt pitied the apparently 
friendless girl, who seemed to have no one to 
care for her but the sick housekeeper. She felt 
drawn to her as I had been, when she saw the 
gentle, bcautihil face, and divined as I liad done, 
that the young heart hid a sorrow tho nature of 
I which we did not know. And on her part. Miss 
Colebrooke— and who could help it? — was attracted 
by my dear Aunt’s kindly smile, her sweet sympa- 
thising words, as well as by her dear loving old 
face, pretty still, in e])ite of sixty suinmcrs, and 
many cares and troubles whicli had fuirowcd tho 
brow, that had once been one of the smoothest and 
fairest. She staycil tlio whole afternoon with 
Mrs Thompson, and gently insisted on the young 
girl taking rest while she did so. 

‘DORN BUSCH/ 

WniLT! llie art of printing is primarily beneficial 
to mankind, by the facility wdiich it affords for 
the preservation and dissemination of those literary 
works that are intrinsically valuable for the philo- 
sophy and morality which they inculcate, or the 
knowledge which they convey ; yet the art has 
been serviceable to the world in a hundred other 
ways, for wliich no other art is so adapted or 
BO readily applicable. This is especially true of 
the present century, when tho press has been uti- 
lised for the advocacy and advancement of every 
conceivable branch of human industry or skill. 
There is not a sect or society but has its organ, 
and scarcely a trade or profession but has its 
means of appeal through its own literary channels. 
The advantage of the printing-press as a means of 
gathering and spreading information, is felt by no 
class more than the commercial classes, chiefly 
those of them whose business docs not depend so 
much upon local conditions, as upon the state o£ 
the markets throughout the country, or it may be 
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throughout the greater part of the civilised globe. 
For such, therefore, the press is invaluable ; and 
there has never been awaniing at one time or 
another some one with the sagacity and practical 
foresight to render it serviceable for tlie particular 
branch of coniinerce to be benefited. 

One of these pioneers was Georgo Dombusch, 
the proprietor, editor, and publisher of a privately 
circulated newspaper, devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the corn and seed trade. The whole 
of the work connected witli the publication — in- 
cluding the editing and jnintiiig — was carried on 
at South Sea House, Thread needle Street, City ; 
and, known as DomhuMs Fhaliug Cargoes List, 
W'as, at the time of its establishment in 1851, 
altogether unique, and has since continued to 
supply information which, to those interested, 
has oftentimes jiroved to be of an exceedingly 
important and valuable character. It was pub- 
lislied twice a day: the Morning List giving 
particulars of arrivals, clearances, and sailings 
of grain - laden vesseds at and from various 
ports ; wdiilst the Evening Edition contained 
reports from all the priiii!ii)al markets in the 
United Kingdom, the continent, the United 
States, and Canada ; together with particulars of 
the day’s transactions in cargoes cither on passage 
or arrival ; and remarks concerning the general 
position and pros])ect.s of the trade. The circula- 
tion of the Morning Inst was confined chiefly to 
London merchants; bnt llie Evening List, in 
addition to being delivered by hand to a large 
number of subscribers in London, was posted to 
many of the principal corn and seed factors 
throughout the worhl. The su^^scription "was 
high; and Air Dornbusch w’as irt coii«i<lerable 

E ains to insure the private charaelcrof the circular 
eiijg maintained. Every subscriber w’as th(*reforc 
required to sign an agreement to the effect that 
no unauthorised person should be permitted to 
benefit by the informalioii given in the List; and 
the right was reserved of cutting olT the supply, in 
the event of such agreement being violated. 

The arrangements for obtaining infonnation 
were both elaborate and costly.— In addition to 
correspondents at the principal inland centres of 
the corn-trade, agents were cTiijiloyed at all the 
principal ports, whose duty it was to telegraph 
details of all grain-laden vessels arriving or 
sailing. Thus a subscriber to ‘Dornbusch* was 
enabled to see at a glance what cargoes had been 
shipped ; what vessels had arrived ; the latest 
fluctuations in values ; the most recent transac- 
tions; and the exact position and prospects of 
the trade in all parts of the world. Particulars 
as to sales were not always easy to obtain ; and 
this department was attended to principally by 
Mr Dornbusch himself, who thus became one of 
the best known frequenters of Mark Lane, the 
‘Baltic,’ in Threadnccdle Street, and other 
business centres. Certain factors would often- 
times have an interest in the real state of the 
market being cither suppressed, or actuolly mis- 
represented, and they would also have reasons 
for not wishing some particular transaction to be 
made public ; but on these points Mr Dornbusch 
was inexorable; and neither entreaty nor threat 
could induce him to withhold from his clients 
that with which he considered himself in honour 
bound to furnish them. 

The Listf os has been said,' was established in 


1854 ; and up till 1873, Mr Dornbusch was the 
leading spirit of the concern, liaving every branch 
of it under his immediate superintendence. In 
the early part of 1873, however, he caught a 
violent colcl, which in loss than a fortnight proved 
fatal. But the publication of the List was not 
interfered with by liis death ; and it is still 
carried on, being conducted on the same principles 
as those which marked its institution. 

As a man of biisiiiesif, Mr Dornbusch was 
scrupulous! V honouralile, and thoroughly master 
of tlie difiicult as well as peculiar positi<m lie 
had won. Seldom, indeed, was ho at fault, 
either in his facts or his deductions ; and 
C(|ually seldom had his clients to regret acting 
upon his information or taking his advice. That 
it was necessary to approach as nearly as possible 
to absolute accuracy in issuing the List may bo 
gathered from the fact, that the merely accidental 
substitution of a ‘ 5 ’ for a ‘3 — thus making a 
' certain cargo appear 5000 quarters inbtea<l of 3000, 
or rice might prove to be a very serious 

afliiir, as the cargo would probably change hands 
I upon the strength of the bulk being the exact 
I quantity reiireseuted. Mistakes did occur, it is 
true, but they were few and far between ; and 
woe to that luckleSs wi^it to whose stupidity or 
negligence they happened to be traceable ! 

In his private capacity, Mr Dornbusch was a 
man of much eccentricity, both in habits and 
opinions. Among otlier things, he was an uncom- 
I promising vegetarian. Not merely was all manner 
I of flesh-fooil an abomination to him, but milk, 
l^cggs, butter, and clieese were rigidly excluded 
' from his table, and his bread was made from 
liomc-ground wheat, uncontaininated by cither 
salt or yeast. As a rule, he would eat nothing 
between breakfast before leaving home in the 
morning, and dinner upon his return in the even- 
ing. When, however, some public engagement 
w'ould interfere with Teturning at the usual hour, 
he would dine at the office ; his dinner on 
such occasions consisting of an immense hunch of 
brown bread, followed by lialf-a-dozen apples, 

* or a bunch or two of choice grapes, which, 
j with sundry glasses of water, made up the sum- 
total of his repast. Dining at home, however, 
was altogether another alfair with him. The 
writer once had that pleasure. Wc went into 
the dining-room, and found the table most taste- 
fully laid ; Imt when the covers were removed, 
I w’as more than astonished by what I saw. There 
were cold boiled potatoes, cold boiled cauliflower, 
and cold boiled rice, with tomato sauce as a relish, 
and the aforesaid home-baked brown bread — inno- 
cent of cither salt or yeast— as an accompaniment ! 
The old gentleman ate with amazing gusto, and 
plateful after plaloful fell a prey to W'hat must 
have been a decidedly good, if not exactly a vora- 
cious appetite. But as for me, I >vus ‘ out in the 
cold.’ Every now and again, my host would look 
across the table, and — with what bore a suspicious 
resemblance to a mischievous smile — wouhl say: 
‘Come, I am afraid you are not gelling on.' And 
in truth I >va3 not getting on. I did my best ; but 
my depraved appetite yearned for something more 
congenial than cold cauliflower and tomato sauce ; 
and I was sorely in danger of starving altogether, 
until a bounteous supply of luscious fruit appeared 
on the table, aud 1 was invited to fall to without 
stint. 
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Mp Dombusch’s career went far to prove what 
is possible to a man of stronj' dcterniinalion. The 
state of his health, which was never robust, must 
Lave handicapped him licavily in the struggle of 
city life ; and yet, in spite of physical deformity 
and weakness, he succeeded, not only in starting, 
but also in pn)sperously maintaining an enter- 
prise which is still intimately associated with one 
of the most iinjmrtant branches of the commerce 
of the world. But wllat is still more worthy of 
notice is the fact, that he was one of those men of 
ivhoiii England has so much reason to be proud, 
who, amidst all the pressure of business life, 
devote an amount of thought, time, and money, 
such as outsiders have little conception of, to the 
amelioration of human misery, and the improve- 
ment of our common humanity. 


COPYRIGHT IN CHINA. 

At present, after so much has been said and done 
on the copyright question as regards England and 
Americaf it is interesting to learn in what light the 
people of the Celestial Empire view this question 
of fiterary property. "While it may be said that 
there is no statute law of copyright in China, 
there is en the other haft'd an 'unwritten law that 
is equally effective. From a paper on this sub- 
ject, read by Mr Maegowan at a meeting of the 
North-China Brandi of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai, we find that on the title-page of newly 
published books in China, there is not infrequently 
a caution against their unauthorised publication ; 
showing at once that literary property is liable^ 
to be stolen, and that redress is aflbrdcd to 
authors thus wTonged. The Penal Code, how- 
ever, will be searched in vain for an enactment on 
the subject of copyright. Chinese law, indeed, 
has never conceived it necessary to specify that 
particular form of robberv which consists in 
despoiling a scholar of the fruit of his toil, 
any more than to name the products of husband- 
men and artisans as under the protection of 
law ; all alike being reganled as property by 
natural right. Hence, those who infringe the 
lights of an author are liable to a punishment of 
one hundred blows and three years’ deportation 
if they print and sell his works without authority; 
but if the trespass has gone no further than print- 
ing, no copies having been sold, the punishment 
inflicted is only fifty blows and forfeiture of the 
books and blocks. The right of exclusive pub- 
lication thus protec icd, is not only vested in the 
author, but is held in perpetuity by his heirs a’ul 
assigns. Equal protection is given to inventors 
and discoverers; the section of the Penal Code 
that takes cognisance of larcenies of a grave char- 
acter, acting at the same time both as a copyright 
and a patent law. The productions of artists also 
come under its operation ; and in all these cases, | 
the rights of the individual in his property, I 
whether it be literary, artistic, or mechanical, are 
held to be identical in principle, and are treated 
as equally inherent and inalienable. 

This is one respect in which the Chinese are a 
long way . ahead of ns. Our copyright law is in 
many respects ilbdefined, and its assertion fre- j 
quently leads' to expensive litigation ; whilst an 
inventor, after perhaps many years’ hard work 
and study, and often the expenditure of not a 
little money— br tim^ which to him means money 


—cannot liave the product of his ingenuity pre- 
served to him unless he is able to pay out a largo 
round sum of money to purchase the protection 
of our patent law, and this, after all, only for a 
limited number of years. It is dillicult, at first 
Bight, to understand how a country like Great 
Britain, which depends for so much of its pro- 
sperity on tlic inventive skill of its inhabitants, 
should yet exact from each inventor what is 
equivalent to a heavy money-fine before be can 
have the profitable use of his own invention. 
This is one department of the state in which 
there is much room for useful aud rational legis- 
lation. 


THE CONVENT GIIIL. 

Far up the wall, amid the eglantine, 

Her window stood cmhuw'red in thickest green ; 
And oft she came throughout the livelong day 
To sigh, and muse upon the changing scene. 

'Twas there the sweetest breath of morning stole, 
Aud biighte't there the dews of evening lay ; 
There waud’ring bees sipped nectar boiir by hour, 
And murmured dreamily their lulhihy. 

From her high seat she saw the shining bay, 

And where the singing river kis.scd tlio shore : 
From it she watched the dreary winter pas.s, 

And longed for summer twilight as of yore. 

Once in lier eyes a ’witching coyness played, 

Once o’er licr cheeks the mantling blushes spread; 
But now on them there lay a winter’s snow, 

And from her eyes the glance of youth had fled. 

One partncf shared the (juiet of her room — 

A linnet caged, that llnttered all the day : 

She lendctl it, and loved its merry trill — 

A song of joyous welcome to tlic May. 

* At last/ she said, ‘ thou long-sought one, at last ! 

Thou iill’st the world from brook to sunny sky ; 

0 Spring, thou tlincc-ble.st daiiglitor of the year; 

0 thou who coraest when the snowdrops die. 

‘ And May is here— the niontli of love and flowers : 
One year ago, a weary ye'ir to me, 

1 know so well tlie wiy we used to take, 

And sec the moonlight glitter on the sea. 

* Ileaveii knows, I loved him in those happy days 

With all a girl’s first love — and not too well ; 

But in iny inmost heart the secret lay ; 

And atiU 1 cherish what I could not tell. 

’ I w'cll rememher how ho bade “ good-bye,” 

Under the trees beside the glassy river, 

And Low he look my hand and drew me near, 

And kissed a fond farewell, as if for ever. 

' And thou, sweet bird, art singing of thy skies, 

Tliy rills, thy mossy biink, thy ivy tree, 

And of thy mate upon the breezy hills, 

And days that swiftly flew when thou wast free. 

' And I, a captive too within these walls. 

Am living o’er again my sunny past, 

And dreaming olden dreams of youth and hope, 

Too sweet, too fair, too ravishing to last. 

* Oh, give me one bright hour from out the past t 

One moment of that vanished golden year ; 

Oh, break these bonds, and make me free once more t 
’Twexe but a living death, a lifetime here.’ 

W. Bsowff. 
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ALCOHOLICS. 

BY AN ANALYST. 

In the earlier days of human history, we may 
suppose the free-will gifts of Nalure were sufficient 
for the w'ants of man. lie lived content with such 
things as he found, and satisfied his thirst with 
nothing stronger than a drauglit of milk ; or water, 
Adam’s good old iviiie. But this golden age of 
temperance had an end, although when, or how, 
we know not. This much, at least, is certain^ that 
a long way back in history, cither Jjy accident or 
by experiment, some one discovered how to make 
fermented liquors, and mankind speedily became 
acquainted with the properties of alcoliul ; altlioiigli 
the art of calling fortli the fiery spirit from its 
liahiiatioii is an attainment of quite modern 
date. 

Forming as it docs the intoxicating ingredient 
in fermented liquors, and having regard to the 
enormous consumption of these at the i>rcscnt day, 
alcohol is a substance at once of national import- 
ance and general interest. While theoretically 
obtainable from various chemical substances, prac- 
tically the wdiole of our alcohol is derived from 
starch, sugar, or other saccharine materials ; in 
this country, commonly from grain of various 
kinds, either malted or unmalted ; while in Ger- 
many, spirits are largely made from potatoes ; in 
France, from beetroot and carrots ; and in Sweden, 
from the birch and maple. 

When barley or other grain ^ steeped in water 
till it sprouts, and is then carefully dried, it becomes 
what is termed malt. By this process, part of the 
starch of which the grain is mainly composed has 
been converted into sugar, and a new substance 
has been developed, known as diastase, a nitrogen- 
ous body, which immediately, when the malt is 
mixed with water, reacts on the remaining starch, 
and transforms it also into sugar, the liquid conse- 
quently soon assuming a sweet taste. Wo have 
now, in fact, a solution of sugar, which is known 
as wort; but we may attain the same end by using 
unmalt^ groin—potatoes^ peas, beans, or other 


starchy material, which, by the addition of dilute 
sulphuric acid, is converted into a soliAle sugar. 
Having thus obtained a solution of sugar from 
any of these sources, or still more directly from 
beetroot or the ‘toAlisonffe canc,’ yeast id* added to 
the wort, and the process known as ‘fermentation’ 
is rapidly set np, by which the sugar is decom- 
posed into two chief products, alcohol and carbonic 
acid gas; and several minor ones, glycerine, 
succinic acql, &c., ninety-five out of every hunJrcMl 
i ])arts of sugar being transformed into alcohol and 
^.arbonic acid, four parts going to form glycerine, 
&c., and one ixart as nourishment to the yeast 
plant, which has multiplied immensely, and now 
forms a frotliy scum ujx)!! the surface of the liquid. 
By the fermentalion, spirits have been i^rocluced ; 
and the object of the next process, the distillation 
of the fermented wort or wash, is to separate the 
sjnrit from the liipiid in which it exists. The 
produce of this u])cration is an impure spirit 
known as ‘low wines,' which lias to be re-distilled 
at a lower temperature, to get rid of part of the 
water and the oils with whicli it is contaminated ; 
the product of this second distillation being the 
mixture of alcohol and water known as ‘whisky* 
or ‘spirits of wine,' because it was by the distilla- 
tion of wine that spirits were first obtained. Of 
late years, however, by means of a modern inven- 
tion known as Coffey's Still, a purer spirit is 
obtained by a single distillation than that produced 
by the double operation with an ordinary ‘pot 
still.* 

Alcohol has such a strong affinity for water, that 
by simple distillation it is impossible to obtain a 
stronger spirit than one containing about ninety- 
tvro per cent, of absolute alcohol ; but excei^t for 
chemical purposes, the pure material is never 
made, spirits intended for whisky usually ranging 
from ‘proof’ to about twenty degrees over-proof, 
and that produced above forty-three degrees O.P. 
(over-prooi) being classed as spirits of wine. The 
modem and legal definition of ‘proof-spirit is such 
os at fifty-one degrees Falircnlieit shall be tvrelvc- 
thirteenths the weight of an equal measure of 
distilled water;’ and such spirit contains about 
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equal parts of alcoliol and water. Nowadays, we 
are very scientific and exact in all our methods ; 
but wo borrow our word ‘proof* from the olden 
smuggling lilne^^, when the country-folks used to 
make their own whisky, and test its strength by 
soaking some gunpowder in it, and on the appli- 
cation of a light, pronouncing it to be under or 
over proof according a? it failed or succeeded in. 
allowing the gunpowder to ignite. 

Thus fiir we have considered merely alcohol, 
or simple aqiia vitec. But were it simply etliylic 
alcohol and water which were obtained by distilla- 
tion, we should have spirits all possessing a uniform 
taste and character ; this is not the case, however, for 
some of the essential oils pass over with the spirit. 
Thus, whisky has a flavour due to fusel oil, or to 
peat-dried malt ; brandy, 'which is made hy dis- 
tilling wine, to a peculiar oil in the grape ; rum, 
which is obtained from molasses, to an essential 
oil in tbte sugar-cane ; arrack, to an oil in the 
rice from which it is made ; and gin, to the 
juniper berries, coriander, or orris-root with wliicli 
it is distjllcd. Some ofiiilicsa oils are hurtful — 
fusel oil, for instance ; and the dilVerenco between 
old and new whisky is chiefly due to the evapora- 
* tion of this oil, or its absorption into the cask ; 
although the improvement in the older material 
may be likewise brought about by keeping in a 
sberry cask, which gives it a pleasant'flavour and • 
a slightly straw coloured tint. Many j^coplo have*! 
an idea that the best whisky is highly coloured ; 
but the truth is whisky is quite colourless when 
distilled, and W’ill remain so, unless kept in a 
wine-cask, or some artificial colouring be added, 
as is frecpiently done to please the public fancy, 
and deceive the would-bo judges of a ‘fine old 
article.’ It is rather interesting to know the way 
in which some of the much-trumpeted ‘ohl whiskies’ 
are compounded. We believe it is no uncommon 
practice to mix together a few casks of old whisky 
in a vat, add a cask or two of strong spirits of 
wine, reduce with water, and add burnt sugar till 
! a fine sherry colour is obtained— thus producing a 
delightful * blend,’ which goes down with the utmost 
satisfaction. By means of pclargonate of ethyl, 
the peat-reek flavour can bo imitated ; but this 
is not very commonly practised ; and over a pla^ 
of some modem blend, many an old Ilighlnii -.^r 
bewails the loss of the smuggled ‘ sma-still ’ whhky 
of bis yornger days, so highly esteemed because of 
its strength, acquired by being carried about in 
bladders or skins, which allowed most of the water 
—but very little of the alcohol— to pass through 
and evaporate; the spirit thus left Ijeing much 
stronger than could otherwise be produced. 

Such a whisky, when shi^ken up in a clear glass 
bottle^ or when poured into a glass, gave a fine 
bead or bubble; and according as the beads were 
huge and numerous and quickly disappeared, so 
was the spirit held in popular esteem. But such 
rude methods of pronouncing on the strength of 
q>iritB are as little practised now as smuggling 
itselt For a lomej sets of small hollow bulbs 


of glass, called Lovi’s Beads, were used, each wlicn 
it just floated indicating a particular strength, or 
rather a specific gravity ; but now tlie only legal 
instrument in use is the hydrometer, on the 
accuracy of which depends the vast revenue 
arising from the duty on some Unity million 
gallons of spirits annually produced in the United 
Kingilom. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the duty upon spirits was twenty shillings a 
gallon ; but smuggling flourished so much in 
consequence, that a much lower rate beranie neces- 
sary ; and after many fluctuations and difl'ercnt 
scales for the three countries, in 1800 the duty was 
fixed at the present uniform rate of ten shillings 
per proof gallon for the whole kingdom ; the export 
trade being encouraged by a drawback of two- 
pence on every gallon sent abroad ; while the 
import of foreign spirit is checked by a duty of 
fivcpeiicc per gallon. At such a high figure, tho 
duty on spirits of wine would interfere with many 
industries, and be a serious check to science ; but 
to obviate tiiis dilficulty, spirits of wine may be 
used for manufacturing and scientific purposes 
free of duty, if containing ten per cent, of wood 
naphtha, so as to unfit it for huinaii coiisuinptioii. 
This mixture of ninety per cent, spirits of wine 
and ten per cent, wood naphtha is known ns 
‘ methylated spirit,* and for moat purposes is quite 
as good as jiiire spirit. Under riie name of ‘Finish,’ 
the same article is allowed to be retailed provided 
it contain three ounces of shell-Jac or gum-resin 
tlissolvcd ill every gallon of the spirit. 

In the manufacture of wine, the ‘mupf or 
expressed juice of tho gra])e is simply set aside in 
vats, .and fcrrficntatiou h allowctl to take i)lace 
naturally— in the case of red wines, tho skins 
bi'ing left to ferment with the juice, as they con- 
tain a large proi>ortion of colouring matter. Tho 
sugar of the grape becomes converted into alcohol; 
but where there is a large amount of sugar present, 
some of it may remaiu iinclianged, llius yielding 
a sweet or ? fruity’ wine ; while one in which all 
the sugar has been fej menteid is known as a ‘dry^ 
wine. 

The cost of a wine appears to bear no relation 
to the amount of spirit in it, but to depend upon 
the houfjud or peculiar flavour given by ethereal 
salts produced by the acid and alcohol in tho 
wine ; and the chief object of adulteration is to 
imitate this characteristic flavour. For this pur- 
pose, the Greeks use turpentine or resin, just as 
the ancient Jloinans used pitch or tar ; and most 
of the cheap champagne sold in this country is 
prcpareil from gfjosebciTy wine. The flavour of 
ilosclle id imitated by a tincture of elder-flowers ; 
while extract of sweet-brier, orris-root, almonds, 
cherry, and laurel water are largely used for 
proiluciiig various artificial bouquets. The astriii- 
gency of wine is imitated by oak sawdust or 
grape-seeds ; while the ‘crust’ of wine is now no 
reliable indication of age ; for if a bottle of new 
port be put into hot water, and afterwards idaced 
in a cellar, it soon deposits a crust like that of 
years ; and when well cob webbed, the deception 
13 complete. 

People in this country fancy that the same 
variety of wine should have one uniform flavour 
and colour; but frequently it happens that 
through deficiency in sunsbino or some other 
cause, the produce of one year is much lighter in 
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colour or poorer in bouquet tluin usual ; po, to 
Batiefy the popular idea, some additional flavour 
is added, and the colour is made up by various 
ingredients. In Portugal and Spain, many plants, 
Buch as blackberries and bilberrieSj are cultivated 
Bolcly for this purpose ; and in one year, Spain 
alone iinpoited ilirec hundred tliousaud pounds- 
wcight of el dor-berries to be thus employed. 
But besides these, logwood and Brazil-wood are 
quite commonly use<l for colouring red wines, 
especially jiort, the sophistication of which is so 
proverbial. For the manufacture of the artificial 
article, spoiled cicler is lar*udy used; and in 
Hamburg, large quantities of it are made from 
materials which liavc never seen Oporto. Tn like 
manner, ‘the vine-clad hills of Bingen’ do not 
yield aii 3 dliing like the quantity of wine which 
is produceil in tliat old wn ‘ beside the cabled 
llhiijc.’ So at Odlo, in Normandy, there are large 
works whicli iinbliishingly hang out the sign, 
‘Wines nianufacture<l here.’ At this place, great 
quantities of sherry (!) are prepared lor the 
English market from a cheap while wine, which 
is ‘foi tilled * with brandy, coloured up witli treacle, 
and flavoured with almonds. Although wc must 
in fairness admit that the sherry we import is not 
invariably so doctored, wc are iujI exaggerating 
when we say that scarcely a single natural sherry 
readies tliis country, almo4 all the stronger xvines, 
fllierr}", jiort, Madeira, ami many of the light wines 
of France and (lerinany, being more or less forti- 
lied by the addition of spirit Ix'foro ex])orta- 
tioii ; the alleged object being to arrest fermenta- 
tion, and so avoid souring, as well as to make< 
tlicm stand the voyage ; whih* many of them 
are still further fortitied upon firrival in this 
country. 

Although slicrry is the only wine admitted into 
the pharniaco])(jeia, port is quite as fretpiently 
rewmunended by the medical faculty; but so 
seldom is good port to be obtained at anything 
like a moderate price, that brandy for a stimulant, 
ami ^fadeira for its nutritive value, are much 
preferable. The best of the cheap 'wincs are 
those of Hungary and Bordeaux (clarets) ; and of 
the elfervescing wines- -those bottled wdiile fer- 
mentation is still ]u’oceediTig — the white chara- 
pagiies arc generally ])urer than the pink, there 
being much less cover lor adulteration in the 
former. 

Brandy is usually supposed to be obtaiued by 
distilling the fermented juice of the grape; and 
the most esteemed quality is that produced in 
the district of Cognac^ But alas 1 comparatively 
little of the so-called Cognac now comes from that 
(piaiter, much of it being brandy made from the 
red wincs of P^Ttugal and Spain, and also from 
the refuse of the wine-press ; while a large per- 
centage of the brandy soltl in Britain has been 
originally ‘raw grain’ whisky manufactured in 
Scotland and sent to the continent to be doctored. 
Like whisky, brandy is quite colourless when 
newly made ; but when kept in wooden casks, it 
acquires a light sherry tint from the colouring 
matter of the wood; and this is frequently 
deepened by the addition of burnt sugar, to adapt 
it for the public taste. 

Gin or geneva, which takes its name from 
genikvre, the French for juniper, is made by 
distilling ordinary spirit with juniper-berries and 
other flavourmg materials, the essential oils of 


wliich pass over with the spirit, and is an article 
largely consumed in Loudon. Like most alco- 
holic liquors, it is seldom retailed unsophisticated; 
the cjuantity obtainable for a few coppers being 
siiflicieiit proof to any one of ordinary perception 
and intelligence tliat it is watered to an enormous 
extent. But mere dilution is not the only way 
in which it sutfers ; for on the addition of water, 
the llqui*! becomes tarbid^owiiig to the precipita- 
tion of the flavouring oils, thus necessitating an 
addition known as ‘the doctor.* This usually 
consists of alum and carbonate of potash with 
some additional llavonring material, whereby the 
gin U again rendered bright and palatable. 

Beer • which may be termed the, national beverage 
of England — slinuld be made entirely from malt and 
bops ; and such is the beer brewed by the leading 
English lirjiis, which is so f!inio\is all the world 
over. In the manufacture of beer, the process is 
to some extent identical \vith that for making 
spirits ; but for beer, the W'ort is boiled in largo 
copper vessels with the necessary amount of hops ; 
and the character of the beer depend.^ in great 
measure on the malt, hops, and tvater used in 
brewing, and the careful management of the wort 
during fermcutali^n. ^ule and amber coloured 
mails are used for brewing bitter beer, fable beer, 
and pale ale ; whilst a darker variety is used for 
sweet ale ; and a <iuantity of black or charred 
malt for stout and porter. For the successful pre- 
paration of pale ale, the finest Kentish hops, and 
a very hard water containing a largo amount of 
I'urtliy salfs in solution, are both of tJie utmost 
) importance. 

In the brewery, though inferior articles may be 
used, beer is seldom doctored. It is on the retailer’s 
premises that it sutlers such adulteration as the 
adtlitioii of water, sugar, treacle, lifiuorice, caramel, 
picric acid, Cocculus indicus, alum, salt, copperas, 
chalk, soda, v^c. ; and there are very few pUDlicans 
— in the Metropolis at least — who do not use some 
one or more of these ingredients, to ‘ suit it to the 
tastes of their customers.' 

The amount of alcohol present varies greatly in 
the several liquors of which it forms the intoxi- 
cating ingredient, rum containing about seventy- 
live per cent. ; w hisky and brandy averaging about 
fifty; port -wine, twenty ; plutriy, lilteen to twenty- 
four ; Madeira, nineteen ; claret, ten ; champagne, 
fourteen ; cider, six ; ales ami porter, from six to 
twelve ; and abstainers wdll probably be surprised 
to learn that all fermented drinh contain alcohol, 
ginger beer, &c., usually containing from one to 
three per cent, of it. Imlccd, total abstinence 
from alcohol would seem almost an impossibility, 
for even milk coiilains small quantities of it ; and 
in bread-making, it is produco«l in considerable 
quantity by the action of the yeast upon the sugar 
in the flour ; the aggregate amount of spirit thus 
produced in London being some three hundred 
thousand gallons annually. Sumo chemists go the 
length of asserting that even water itself is not 
entirely free from it ! 

It is quite beyond the purpose of the present 
paper to discuss the much-tlebatod temperance 
question, or to touch upon the interesting lore 
connected vrith the drinking customs of the variou 
races and ages of mankiml ; and if perhaps in 
these remarks we have mvcalcd one of the darker 
sides of human nature, this much may be con- 
fidently asserted, at least the leadmg manu* 
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factiirers of our national bevora^as, beer and 
whisky, can be Ihoroii^hly depuiulcd upon for 
producing the genuine uiiadultei’iited article. And 
‘while consumers of our own home produce have 
this satisfaction, let tliein, at the samo time, be 
mindful of the gi)od old iiiaxiiii, in their alcoholics 
as in all things else, to observe the happy mean 
of, moderation. 


THE FOllTL'NES OF BERTRAM OAK LEV. 

CIIAriER XXXIV.— THE HEIRESS. 

Bertram Oaklet, when he reached the Westons’ 
house in Portland Place, and was shown, as a 
matter of course, into the drawing-room, found it 
empty. The windows were open, and, among 
others, the Freuch-u iiidow opening upon the 
broad shallow stone steps that led to the garden, 
then in its pride of summer- bloom. The ladies— 
BO the servant who admittt?(l Bertram, said— were 
at home. But the first of these wli<t entered the 
room was*iMiss Carrington. And Miss Carrington 
was ever gracious, in thc.se later days, to Bertram 
Oakley, it was no triiling compliment, on the 
part of the proud heiress, Jo be ifracioua to a young 
man. Tli*at brilliant young amazon, armed in the 
double panoply of iier cliarms mud her cash, 
having a masterful tcuijier and tcdcildjlc brains, was 
apt to snub, twit, and luiniss the opposite sex on 
every available opportunity, and ha<l .caused some 
honest, stupid admirers, higher placed \ihan Messrs 
Mervyn’s Assistant Manager, to spend solne miser- 
able iialf’hours under fire of her mocking eyes 
and irritating remarks. But towards Bertram, her 
manner had strangely softened. 

‘You are tired to death, Mr Oakley, if you 
would only confess it ; but you are too thorough 
a Spartan* for that,’ said tlic fair Julia. ^You 
have been dreadfully hus}*', 1 suppose T 

*We are always busy, Miss Carrington, in 
Mervyn’s Yard,* answered J’ertram, smiling. 

‘ I wish I w-erc a man I ’ said she, rather incon- 
sistently, and perhaps a little insincerely, for 
very pretty girls seldom re 2 )ine at the impossi- 
bility of a change of sex. ‘ If 1 were, I might 
be of some good in the world, and win a name 
and distinction, as 1 am sure you will do, Mr 
Oakley. But men must work, and W'omcn must 
weep, as the song says, to the end of time, 1 fear.’ 

‘ Work is wholesome for us ; and you, Miss 
Carrington, have, I hope, little reason to weep,’ 
replied Bertram. 

^How can yoi. tell thot?’ she asked, with r 
ling of melancholy in her modulated voice, and 
a drooping of her half-closed eyelids, the long 
dark lashes of which fell to her rounded cheek, 
as she propped her graceful head on her gloved 
hand. She Jiad risen from her chair, and was 
now standing, leaning against the corner of the 
marble chimney-piece, a great vasefu! of ferns 
making a background to Jier beautiful face, os 
she looked down upon Bertratn with all the 
witchery of art and loveliness combined. There 
are voung ladies who regard this altitude os 
irresistible; and indeed the pose, if well man- 
aged, is a fiiBpinating one. Even Bertram could 
not help remarking to himself how very handsome I 
was Julia Cairinj^n ; but he'bore the battery of 
her dark eyes, fat bo young a man, well Fer- 
hapa his own freedom from vanity, the honest 


purpose that never slumbered in his breast, served 
as a sliiehl against the artifices that have humbled 
many a warrior and sage and statesman since the 
days of A'ivien ami Merlin. 

‘ How little you men know of women, or their 
feelings, or their hearts!’ continued I^Iiss Car- 
rington. ‘ You have your ambitions, your pur- 
suits, which are apart from ours ; ami Vhen our 
sympathy tries to follow you, you smile superior, 
as though we w^ere hut children of a larger growth, 
unwortliy of 5 mur confidence. As for us, you 
appear to considor that if we have good homes, 
and new dresses, and amusements, we must be 
happy. It would be our own fault, I suppose, if 
ive are not.* 

‘I should have tliought you happy, IMiss Car- 
rington,’ replied Bertram, rising from liis chair ; 
‘ fur you are young, and rich, as I liave heard, and 
have'so many friends.’ 

He could not speak of the patent and notable 
fact of her beauty, because, in these plain-spoken 
and niicom])1imcntary days, it trenches on the 
confines of love-making to do that, and to ilirt 
with Julia Carrington was wliolly foreign to 
Bertram’s thoughts. So he used the safe word — 
friends ; and .lulia felt a little annoyed, and beat 
upon the carpet with tlic tip of her wcll-bootcd 
foot, paitly, perhaps, because, by getting up, 
Bertram had got away from under the raking 
artillery of her dark -gla) icing eyes, and spoiled the 
advantage of her carefully studied attitude. 

‘ Friends 1 yes,’ she retorted jietulantly. * No 
doubt of that. When one i.s rich, as you tell 
nine that I am, Mr Oakley, one seldom finds a 
dearth of friends. How would it be, if 1 were 
poor ! ’ 

‘ 1 am poor, and T have found very kind ones,’ 
answered Bertram, with his quiet smile. 

‘ You — you arc a man, with a career before you, 
and that is so diirerenl,’ said Miss Carrington. 
‘We women find our only possible happiness in 
merging our own wislie.^, our own hopes, in those 
of another, ami ’ 

At this moment, in came the two Weston girls, 
with their honest, gooil humoured faces, and their 
prattle about the events of the day and the go.s.sip 
of the town; ami very soon aftcrw’ards their 
mother entered ; and thus a stop AYas put to Julia 
Carrington’s psyeliologieal dissertation on the 
tastes and aspirations of the sex whereof she ivas 
an ornament; nor was Bertram sorry that the 
coiiversaiiou should become general and common- 
place. There had been, indeed, something slightly 
emimrrassing in the jiersisteiit desire of the fair 
Julia— not now evinced for the first time— to 
entangle liim in that species of talk from which 
it is dillicult to emerge without saying something 
.dlly, at Ijest. And Bertram, who was no coxcomb, 
attributed to the mere idle desire of conq^uest the 
palpable wish of the lieiress to bring him, as a 
wooer, to her feet Tlie thing did not vex him 
much. It did not amuse him at all. He owned 
her face to be very fair, and her form and bearing 
full of a stately grace ; but he felt thankful to 
Mrs Weston and her daughters for their opportune 
arrival 

The talk of the Weston ladies was not such as 
to deserve minute record. To chronicle small- 
beer is seldom worth the while. There certainly 
was ‘something’ between Lydia Snooks and young 
Tomkins of we Peninsular and Orieutalf who 
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expected to command the steamer of which he 
was first-officer, Mrs Snooks was smiliiij'ly oracu- 
lar ; but the engagemont was considered certain. 
— The Burtons* children had scarlatina. —Old 
Colonel Hanchett’s gout had caused the grand 
dinner-party to he pul oil'. -Tli ere was the sweetest 
thing in hats, a duck of a hat, fresh from Paris, 
it was said, to be seen at Madame Plaliaut, tlie 
milliner’s, in High Street. —Papa was at the Club 
still, engaged at whist, no doubt. ^Ir Weston did 
enjoy n rubber between ollicc-hours and dinner- 
time ; and though the claims of imperious podagra 
dcpriveil him (d* (.^olonel T faiiclictPa society, no 
floubt there were contemporaries enough to cut 
and shiiiile and <leal those marvellous pieces of 
painted pasteboard which harsh Methodist preachers 
of the last century use«l to designate as the books 
of Apollyon, 

Tile conversation now turned upon a certain 
Patent which Ihiitraiii was about to lake out, 
to explain which, it should he mentioned 
that one of his inventions in steam-machinery 
liaving met with high praise from Mr Mcrvyii au<l 
the technical judges to whom it had been shown, 
was about to be h'gally protected. Crood Airs 
Weston and her girls were almost as proud and 
as pleased as if their new friend liad hcen a son 
of the one and a brother of the other two. That 
Bertram was a rising man, and one sure of success, 
had come to be an article of faith in tlic Weston 
liou^ehold ; ainl even grulf, good-niiture»l Mr 
Weston had aidcnowled'^^eil to his wife that ‘the 
boy was born with a diamond spoon in his mouth, 
wdiich is better llniii a gold or silver one,' ainP 
wouhl rise to the surface, let wlf) would try to 
sink him. Jt was noticeil, too, IhiiL the -Manager 
took a pleasure in the talk of his young Assistant, * 
which ho did not lake in that of the highly respect- 1 
able and substantial householders willi wlimn he j 
conferred over the canl-tablo and the mahogany. [ 
And when I^lrs Wcistoii tnessed Bertram to stay 
and dine, she kne-w that her lord would be ]>leased 
to sec tlniL bright, thoughtful young (ace beside 
tiic board. Bertram, however, did not accej»t the 
invitaticn to dinner, lie liad work, lie said, to 
do. 

‘ Work is all very Avell ; hut it does not do to 
make a toil of a pleasure,’ said honest Mrs Weston, 
W’itli a pardonable confusion of ideas. ‘ You arc 
getting pale and faggetl, Mr Oakley.-- Yes ; you 
may langli ; but 1 have had experience of young 
people, and know that a lioliday does good, now 
and then. Next month, for iiistunco, there is the 
great Southampton Archery meeting -North and 
South — and we shall liave a sight to show you 
worth looking at. Wo are famous bowmen and 
arclieressGS he;'*, you know', so near the New 
Forest ; and yet we shall have enough to do, 
against Nottingham and Cheshire and York, and 
the rest, to keep the Cold Cup.’ 

‘You will be there, at aiiyrate, on the 27th?* 
asked J ulia Carrington. 

‘Yes,* Bertram answered. He certainly meant 
to be present at that contest witli bows and arrows, 
the rather that by that time his labours with 
respect to the Patent, which absorbed . most of liis 
spare time, W'ould bo over. Then he took his 
leave. Miss Carrington, as they parted, gave him 
a strange look from under the silken fringe of her 
eyelids— a long, languishing look, which liaiiuted 
him afterwards, in spite of himself. He fancied, 


too, that there was a sadness in her air and hearing 
which may not have been wholly feigned ; but he 
went resolutely back to his lodgings, and busied 
himself w'ith his models and his drawings and his 
hooks, and j)resently forgot, as students can, the 
enchantress and her wdles. It w'as deep iii the 
night when he laid liis head upon his pillow', at 
last to sleep the dreamless sleep that yraits on 
toil. • 

now SOME AUTHORS WORK 

IxTiu.LTGKXT pcojde arc generally curious about 
authors and auihorsliip. They long to know how 
certain ideas originated in the minds of the writers. 
Was such an<l such a book composed under the 
influence of suddmi inspiration, or was it the slow 
product of laborious thought I Was it written off 
at once without stop or stay, or was it corrected 
and revised w’ith years of anxious care? There 
are indeed few things more intcMcsting, though 
lew more dilficult, than to trace the growth of a 
book from its fir^t conception till it develops into 
full life and vigour. For the growth is dilfercnt 
in dilfercnt miruls ; and authors are peculiarly 
diary of lifting She vtil, and letting, outsiders 
penetrate bchiml the scenes. 

It is only comparatively recently that we 
knew to a certainly how the iilea of Adam Bede 
began to arise in ( Jeenge Eliot’s mind. The usual 
report was that the Quakeress, 1 )ijiah Morris, w'as 
literally ‘rf'-oi»ied* from Elizabeth Evans, George 
Eliot's aunt, who had been a female preacher at 
WirkswoiLli in Derhysliirc, But from George 
liliol's owm account, given in her letter to Miss 
Sara lluiindl, we find what the lacts of the 
case really W'(‘re. She only saw her ai\nt for a 
short time. Elizabeth Evans w'as then a ‘tiny 
little woman about sixty, with bright, small, 
dark eyes, and hair that liad been black, but was 
now gray;* of a totally dilfercnt physical type 
from Dinah. For a fortnight, Elizabeth Evans left 
her home and visited her niece in Warwickshire. 
0»ie sunny afternoon, she happened casually to 
mention that in her youth she had, with another 
pious w'omaii, visited an unhappy girl in prison, 
stayed w’ith Iut all night, and gone with iier to 
execution. ‘This incident,* adds George Eliot, 
‘lay on my mind for years, as a dead germ 
apparently, till time had made a nidus in which 
it could fructify. It tlien turned out to be the 
germ of Adam Bede' AN'e may take this very 
remarkable account as a fresh proof of the 
adaptive faculty of genius. A slight newspaper 
paragraph; a passing word in ordinary conver- 
sation ; a sentence in a book ; a trifling anecdote, 
may suggest iileaa which will eventually blossom 
out into volumes of intense interest. That germ 
is, however, the root of the matter ; it is the main- 
spring on which the whole depends. 

Afr James I'ayn, the novelist, tells ns that 
when he was a very young man, and had very 
little experience, he was reading on a coacli-bo.x 
an account of some gigantic trees. One of them 
W'as described as sound outside ; but within, for 
many feet, a ma^s of rottenness and decay. ‘ If a 
boy should climb up, bird-nest iug, into the fork 
of it, thought I, he might go down feet first, and 
never be hoard of again.* ‘Then,* he adds, ‘it 
struck me what an approiiriate end it would be 
for a bad character of a novel. Before I had left 


the coach-hox, I had tlicii!?ht out Lost Sir Massing- 
herdj Such a process lasted for a shorter time 
■with Mr Payn than witli the majority of novelists ; 
with many, tlie little seed mij^lit have germinated 
for years heforo it brought forth fruit. Yet 
Mr Payn is roniarkablc for the clcarnesa and 
coherency of In’s plots ; they always liang well 
together, \iiid have a substantial hack-bone. 

Other writers do not. lay so great a stress on 
plots. Pickens’s plots are rambling and discursive 
in tlic extreme. They resemble a high-road that 
■winds, now into a green lane, now np a steep 
hill, ami now <lown to a broad valley, while we 
arc quite unable to tell how wc arrived there. 
His personages are his strong point ; it was they 
who haunted his imagination day and night. He 
wrote under strong pressure, and with an intense 
consciousness of the reality of his men and 
women. For the time being, he lost his own 
identity in that of the crcali<'ns of his brain. 
The iirst ideas that came to him were at once 
eagerly seized and commit! ed to pa])or, without 
any elaborate circumspection, though lie was at 
infinite subsequent pains to revise and correct 
both MS. and proof. With regard to Kingsley, 
we learn, from his Z//([’,*'tliat ('loiie of his prose 
fictions, excejjt Alton LnrJcc, was ever copied, his 
usual habit being to dictate to his wile as lie 
walked up and down his study. Uence, probably, 
the inequality of his writings. Ills habit was 
thoroughly to master his subject, whether book or 
sermon, generally out in the open air, in his 
garden on the moor, or by the side of n lonely 
trout stream, and never to put pen to juipcr liiP 
the ideas were clothed in words. And these, 
except in the case of j)oetry, ho seldom alteri*il. 

Charles Lever was one of those authors who liutod 
the drudgery of copying and revising. He says 
himself: wrote as I felt, sometimes in good 

spirits, sometimes in bad, always carelessly, for, 
God help me! I can do no better. Wlien I sat 
down to write O^Mcdlqjf I was as I have ever been, 
very low with fortune ; and the success of a new 
venture was pretty much as eventful to ino os 
the turn of a rigiit colour at TGugc-et-noir, At 
the same time, I had then an amount of spring 
in my temperament and a power of enjoying life, 
which I can honestly say I never found suriiassed. 
The world had for me all the interest of an 
admirable comedy.' Lever had remarkably little 
of the professional author about him ; and his 
biographer tells us that no panegyric about his 
last book would have given him as much satis- 
faction as an acl;nuwledgmcnt of his superior: / 
at whist ! 

It constantly happens that authors themselves 
prefer those of their books which the public fail 
to appreciate. This was certainly the case with 
the late Lord Lytton. In ono of liis letters to 
Lady Blessington, he says : * 1 have always found 
one is never so successful as when one is least 
sanguine. . I felt in the deepest dospondcucy 
about Pompeii and Ev^eno Aram, and was certain, 
nay, most presumptuous about Devereux, which 
is the least generally popular of my writings.* 
In the same way, George Eliot was far more 
anxious to be known as the author of The Spanish 
Gypsy than of Adam Bed^ It is quite 'laturai 
that authors who make composition a study, 
diould pride thedbelves on those books which 
have cost them most pains and trouble. But 


these books arc not always tbeir masterpieces. 
The comic actor who is fuil of the idea that his 
forte is tragedy, suddenly and unexpectedly finds 
himself hissed. 

Hardly any form of composition seems as easy 
as a good comedy ; yet those theatre-goers who 
smile at the sjiarkliiig dialogue of The School for 
Scandal^ would hardly believe the amount of 
thought and labour it cost Shciidan. The charac- 
ters were aUercil and recast again and again. 
Many of the speeches put into tlie mouths of Sir 
Peter and Jjady Teazle are so sliiftcd and re- 
model leil from what they were in the first rough 
draft, that hardly a word stauds in the same order 
as it originally did. 

Of all literary w'orkers, Balzac was certainly the 
most extraordinary in his iiukIhs operandi. At 
tii’bt, he would write his novel in a few pages-— 
hardly more than the plot. These would be sent 
to the printer, who would return the few columns 
of print, pasted in the middle of half-a-dozen blank 
sheets in such a way that there was an immense 
margin left all round. On this margin, Balzac 
would begin to work, sketching the ]»ersonagcs of 
the story, iiiterpolaling the dialogue, perhaps even 
completely altering the original ilesign of the hook. 
Horizontal, diagonal, and vertical lines would run 
everywhere ; the paper would he scrawled over 
with asterisks, crosses, and every kind of mark. 
The dreams of the unlucky pTiutcra must surely 
have been haunted by \liose terrible sheets, 
besprinkled with all the signs of the zodiac, and 
interspersed with long feelers like the legs of 
spiilcrs. To decipher such hieroglyphics must 
indeed have bVien no enviable task. Futir or live 
timci this proce^is was repeated, iiiiiil at last the 
few oohiiniis luul swelled into a book ; and the 
book, in its turn, never went through a fresh 
edition without being revised by its t>ver-scru]ui- 
lous creator, ‘who sacrificed a considerable portion 
of his prolils by this eccentric plan of buihling up 
a book.' 

Harriet Marlincau at first believed copying to 
be absolutely ucces-sary. 81ie had read Miss Edge- 
W'orlh’s account of licr nietliod of writing— sub- 
mitting her rough ski lrli to her fatlier, then 
copying ainl alluring m:iny times, till no one page 
of her Leonora stood at last as it did at first. But 
such a tedious procc.’^s did not suit Miss Martincau's 
habits of thouglit, and her haste to appear in print. 
Slie found that there was no use copying if she 
did not alter, and that even if she did alter, she 
had to chaiigi^ back again; so she adopted Abbott's 
maxim, ‘^J'o know first what you want to say, and 
then say it in tlic first words that come to you.' 

Wc have a very different stylo and a dilfcrcnt 
result in Charlotte Bronte’s toil in authorship. 
She was in the habit of writing her first drafts in 
a very small square book or folding of paper, from 
which she copied with extreme care. Samuel 
Rogers’s advice was, ‘To write a very little and 
sehlom— to put it by— and read it from time to 
time, and copy it pretty often, and show it to 
good judges,’ Another contemporary authoress, 
Mary Russell Mitford, frankly confesses that she 
wiis always a most slow and laborious writer. 
‘ The Preface to the Tragedies was written three 
times over throughout, and many parts of it five 
or six. Almost every line of Atherton has been 
written three times over^ and it is certainly the 
most cheerful and sunshiny story that was ever 
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composed in sucli a state of helpless feebleness I 
and sulferiii''.’ 

Every author must choose the mode of composi- 
tion which suits him or her best. With some, 
copying may be but a neeilless labour ; but to 
beginners it is almost indispcnaable ; and the 
work which is not suiijocted to such carciiil con- 
sideration and revision is not likely to serve more 
than a temporary purpose. From lliis may be 
excepted the work of daily journalists and others 
whoso writings are demanded as fast as they can 
be ])onnctl ; hut on the part of those wlio wouM 
aspire to do work that seeks a permanent place in : 
the world of literature, much care as well as never- [ 
ceasing diligence is rccpiircJ. 


SKALL SHE BE S ACTl IF ICED? 


CTIArTKll II.- -TS nu MAD? 


Sever An days passed away, and Colcbrooke 
POOH became quite fond, of my Aunt. !Mrs 
Thompson improved ; and T rejoiced at this, 
especially for her young mistress’s sake. Twice 
during the next week the. iny^b'iious slrangrr ' 
made his presence known. Once I caught sight , 
of him at one of the np])c*r windows at the back | 
of the house, pooping stealthil}' behind Ihe blind ; 
and another time, the hall-iloov having been by i 
accident lefi ajar, I liad walked np-:4aiis witht)iit ■ 
giving lUilice of my arrival, when 1 again caw him | 
suddenly disa])pcar up the slain-. It was in the. > 
evening, after tlie maid Lad gone borne. But still • 
I said nothing to aMi.ss Colebrooko about it. ij 
thought it was not my ])Iucc tf^ question her, l 
being a coinpav»ative strangov ; but I felt ex- i 
treincly inclined to <lo so. 'J’hat there was some j 
mystery connected with her, was evident enough. : 
AVhat it wa.% 1 could only conjecture. It might ' 
be that she ha<l made a runaway marriage, 
abotlcd by Mis 'J'homi)':on, and which cirenm- . 
fltanc(‘s reiidorod neces.-ary should bo kept secret, j 
J could not bear to think of this ; but an indd-uiL j 
that occurred a few da^s later slrongtlioncd my 


iny idea.s. 1 cannot describe what I felt. No 
one couM have known her for a fortnight, a.s I 
bad, without having their peace of mind disturbed. 
I need not say that I slept very Httle that night ; 
and I dill not wonder at my Aunt telling me at 
breakfa4, next morning, that I was not looking 
well. Before pa}jiig my next visit to the house- 
keeper, T had made up my mind to tell 
Colcbrooke wliat I had seen. It would 'put my 
susjjen.se at an end to know the truth. 

‘Miss Ooltdj]0i)kc,’ 1 sai<l to lier rather abitlptly 
as she was vralking down the hall passage with 
me, ‘you are rnariicil, I believe V 

She staileil, and stared me in the face in com- 
plete iastonishment, and then bur>L into a low 
musical Jaiigh. 

1 Inul never heard her laugh before, and I liked 
to hear it ; it gave me a certain hojic loo. ‘Why 
do you laugh ? ‘ I asked. ‘ Am I not right ?' 

‘ How can you think T am married she said. 

‘!My thought is wrong, then 

‘ Indeed, it in. If 1 am married, I don’t know 
it mv.self. But why do you ask, Doctor i?' 

‘Well, I will tell yon. If yon wore to see a 
man put his arm muiul a young lady and kiss 


her aHectionatclv, what ^would you think ?— That 
they were marrieu, or at anyrate engifged to be 


married ?’ 

She gave a slight involuntary exclamation, but 
did not re]dy. 

I repealed my words and looked straight into 
her eye?. She turned them away, with an uneasy 
expressif>n*on her face, 

‘The. jieople you saw,' she rejdic-d ])rosently, 
‘need not be husband and wife, or even lovers. 
Tiiey might be brother and sister.' 

‘ Wtdl, yes ; so they might 1*0. Have you> a 
brother, Aliss (Jedebrooko ?' 

‘ J do m»t,’ .she .said, drawing up her pretty bead 
with dignity, ‘understand wliy you want to know, 
or why siiould y»ii ask me so many ([ucstiona 
— es]»ccially when’ She stopped. 

‘I'lieu the gentleman I saw v:as your brotlier?' 

‘You will lint mention’ .she began. 


suspicion. 

JMy last evening vi.sit had been paid to the 
patient. It was }iast eleven ; and I was standing 
at the open window of my bedroom, looking out 
on the night, which was very starry, but moonless, 
when I heard voices below in ihe next garden, 
and distinguished two dark ligurcs. 

‘ I iiuust take a walk out to-morrow. I tell you, 
Ida, 1 shall die moping up in that room all day, 
and you being obliged to be so much with ]Mis 
Thompson makes me lonelier than ever. 1 want 
exercise.' 

‘ Hush ! Don't speak so loudly ; you will be 
beard. Listen to me. For my sak(\ do remem- 
ber and here her voice sank, so that I did not 
catcli the conclusion of her speech. It was Miss 
Colebrooke who spoke. They could not see me, 
tliougli J saw Ihtiii. I waited for more. 

‘Yes, yes,' ho replied to whatever it was she 
had said to him. ‘I know that, my darling. 
Have they said anything about having seen 
me?' 

I did not hear her answer? But presently I 
heard her sob, and lie put his arm round her and 
kissed her, and then drew her gently into the 
house. 

That was all; but it was enough to confirm 


• You don't 111 ink,’ I intorrupted, ‘ that I gossip 
about what I may le;i.rn during my visits to 
patieiii'?. You must consider’ 

‘ 1 did not mean to otleml you,* she interposed. 
‘ I Av.i.^i only going to ask you not to mention that 
you have seen this man.' 

‘ 1 uiuleu'-taiid,' 1 said quietly. 

‘I cannot tell you now,' she continued, ‘who 
the geutlcmau is, the sight of whom has naturally 
roused your curiosity. 1 may perhaps tell you soon 
—not that I am bound to do so, but you and 
^Ir-q ?itom*woll have been so very good and kind, 
that I should not like you to think unkindly of 
me.' 

I went away with a lighter spirit. I felt happier. 
T had nscerlaincd at least that she had not 
passed the gates of wedlock. 

The next day I learned iroixi lier that the mys- 
lerioiis stranger* was her lather! Before tell mg nio, 
she made me solemnly promise not to reveal the 
information to any one. This extreino caution 
sur]wised me very much. lYhy sliould she object 
to it being known that he was lier father? I 
jumped to the conclusion vhat he liad ilono sotnc- 
tliing wrong, or why was this strict concealment 
necessary ? 

Bhe perceived in my face the doubts in my 
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mind. I franlcly avowed them, I asked her why 
he was hiding himself from the world. 

She was so cvitleutly distressed and troubled at 
my question^ that it made me vexed that I had 
asked it. 

‘ Do not inquire, Doctor. There is n sad reason 
for it. I will j-poak to him. lie may like to sec 
you, now you have found out his being in the | 
house/ I 

‘ I should like to knoVhim. Will you introduce ; 
me'?* j 

She paused a moment, pondering, ‘Well, I 
will tell him,’ she said, ‘so that yon promise 
not to reveal to a single soul his presence in this 
idaoe.' 

* V"ou have my word for it. It is a word that 
has never been broken/ 

Next time I called, she told me that her father 
had consented to see me, then led the way to his 
room. 

‘ Papa,* she said, as she opened the door, ‘ this i 
is Dr Aylmer, who has been so kind It) me and j 
to poor Thompson. I have brought him to see 
you,’ I 

He was sitting at a desk with his head bent over 
some writing. As soon as he saw me, he rose and j 
bowed. He was a tall^' weir-forme'l man, and I 
gcntleinan-likc in appearance. He had strongly i 
marked features, with eager eyes, capable, 1 . 
. thought, of flashing with liery passion, when he 
W’as vexed. His manner with me, at lirst, was 
restless and suspicious. He watched me atten- 
tively, but after a few minutes ho bccafne more at 
ease. I soon saw he had something on his mind., 
He did not attend to my remarks, for ho continu- 
ally begged my pardon, and asked me to repeat 
what I had been saying. He looked uiiliappy and 
wretched, except when his daughter spoke to him, 
and then what a change came across his face ! 1 le 

smiled brightly, and seemed for a moment to forget 
his trouble. 

‘I see Ida very seldom now’,* he said; ‘her 
time is so fully taken up with Mrs Thompson. 
1 feel very dull w’hcn she leaves me. it is a 
lonely life— shut up here. I don't like it, and 
yet*— — 

‘ But why stay up here, then ? * I asked. ‘ There 
are many families in Spanners in whose society 
you would.find pleasure.* 

‘It cannot he, Dr Aylmer. You do not know 
my unhappy circumstances.* 

‘That is true/ 

‘Well then, those circumstances compel me to 
keep myself aw'iiy from my fellow-creatures,* 

‘ 1 am sorry to hear you say so/ I remarked. 
‘Well, at anyrate I have rcason enough in all 
conscience to be sorry for myself.* He spoke so 
strangely that I began to fear that his brain was 
affected. ‘Do you know?* he continiifd, ‘but 
for her!* — pointing to his daughter— ‘1 would 
wish I were dead— rather, that I had never been 
bom/ 

‘Oh, dear papa,’ remonstrated Ida gently. 
‘Unhappiness makes you despond/ 1 remarked. 

‘Yes, sir ; and misery caused by— by ' 

‘I had rather not hear it/ 1 said, ‘ if it pains you 
to tell me.’ 

‘It would shock you, Doctor. You and your 
Aunt have been veiy kind to my child, and I 
feel I can safely confide in you ; hut I will not 
burden you witl^ a secret, that you might not 


think right to conceal, and which would endanger 
me if it wore published.’ 

His w’ords made mo wonder whether his brain 
was alfcctod by some strange mania, or whether, 
as 1 had thought at first, lie had committed a 
crime that was imperilling his liberty. What- 
ever the dread mystery was, 1 knew it was a 
frightful load on his conscience, and that the 
knowledge of it was saddening the life of his 
innocent young daughter. Even now as ho spoke, 
the tears rose involuntarily to her eyes. He 
noticed this. 

‘ Ida, dear child, come to mo/ he said tenderly. 
‘Kiss me, my darling. Yon are unhappy. Oli, 
how cruel I am ! If I were deatl, you would 
get over my loss, ;ift(‘r a time, ami be cheerful 
again, and lead a l^righter and a freer life. Shall 
1 ‘lie ? Say the word/ 

‘Papa, dear, what are 3’ou saying?* she cried in 
a distressed voice. 

Poor man, I thought, he. must surely be insane. 
I rose to take my leave. 

‘ When shall I have the pleasure of secn’ng >’011 
again ?* he asked, as he bowed, refusing for some 
reason to shake the liantl 1 olFered liiiii. ‘To- 
morrow, will you again favour me I I am so dull, 
never seeing an}' one/ 

1 willingly ])romised, and left the room feeling 
wretched at the thought that Ida’s father was 
the victim <d‘ some dread form of monomania. 


CilArTKR ITT,— AN rNWELCOME VTSITOll. 

Vur several days after that, I, at his repeated 
wish, visited tki» strange man. 1 soon found him 
to be very iiTleliigent, and capable of talking 
‘sensibly on most subjects. Sometimes 1 doubted 
that the opinion 1 had ibnned of him was correct ; 
and yet every now and then some words of his 
wouhl confirm it. That wihl Hash too in his eyes 
which 1 often observed when lie was excited, gave 
colour to iny suspicion. 

Of Ida, the more I knew of her, the more sho 
attracted me, and the more* 1 sulfered. If there 
was hereditary madness in the family, might 
not she also be afilieted some day? To think 
that such a misfortune could be reserved for that 
gentle girl, gave me much anxiety. To put an 
end to this i)ainful sus])enso, I one day asked her 
if my conjecture was a right one. 

‘My father niad! Oh Doctor, what can make 
yon think so ?* slie asked in astonishment. 

1 told her that his own occasional remarks had 
led me to form this belief. 

‘ You are wrong, Dr Aylmer. Ilis words have 
loo true a meaning. It would be dreadful enough 

if he had been insane, but as it is’ She 

stoppeil, as if afraid she had said too much. 

1 wouhl nut pain her by asking her more ; but 
wlicii she gave mo lier hand and said good-bye, 
I could not resist pressing it warmly in my own. 

At the gate, a mail stopped me. ‘ That house is 
let, isn’t it I * 

‘ It is/ 

‘For Iiow long, do you know ?’ 

I said I was not certain, which was the fact. 

‘ You know the people, don’t you ?* 

; 1 do/ 

‘ And their name ? ’ 

‘Certainly, if 1 know them, I know their 
name/ 
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‘ AVhat is thcii name ? ’ 

Not knowing who the person was, and dis- 
liking his manner, I waived answering his query. 
I did not think it right to answer inquiries about 
my acquaintances from strangers in the streets, I 
therefore passed on to pay some professional visits, 
without wailing for him to speak again. I sa»v 
that he looked angry, as he moved away in the 
opposite direction. 

When I relumed home I olhserved the man again, 
lie was wateliing attentively the windows of the 
liouse in which my neighbour lived ; his hat was i 
very much drawn over his eyes, as if he did not 
wish to he recognised. IMie next morning w'hcn I 
was passing through our gate to go next door, 1 
saw him entering their gate, lie marched boldly 
up the steps before me and knocked. The servant 
answered the door. 

‘1 have come to see your midress on business.’ 
'My missus cau^t see no visitors, and there’s 
illness in the house.’ 

'Iiidecil. Ihit she will see me. Please to show 
me to the sitting-room V 

'I will ask her, sir. AV'hat name shall I say V 
'Oh, never mind my name.’ 

‘ T will tell her, sir, if you will wait here.’ 

‘Show me to the parlour or drawing-room, then, 
while you go. Vou can say, if you like, that I am 
from the lioiisc-jigent.’ As he said this, 1 noticed 
a sinister smile on his face — which was an ill- 
looking one that made me think he was utter- 
ing an untruth. I seemed iintinctively to distrust 
him. 1 followed him into the house ; but he 
looked displeased us I entered the room, into 
which he had been comlucted. • 

' Von’ro a friend, and a privi&ged one, I sup- 
pose ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Whose friend ?’ 

‘ The young lailys.’ 

‘You seem not to have yet ascertained her 
name,’ I ob.scrvcil. 'If you do come from the 
house-agent, I should have tlionglit yon w'oiild 
have kiiowu it i ’ 

' I do know their name, sir, and perhaps better 
than you do, though you had the incivility to 
refuse to answer juy question when I politely I 
asked you yestei’day.’ | 

‘It is no business of mine/ I Tcturned, ' to tell 
my friends’ names to any stranger in the roail 
who may choose to ask me.’ I 

‘ You are, I suppose, the doctor who lives next 
door ? ’ 

I bowed coldly. 

Tlie door opened, and Ida came in. 

‘ Oh, is it you, Doctor ? I thought it was ’ | 

She stopped suddenly, as the young man standing i 
behind 7iie met her sight. She turned very pale, 
and looked on him witli ;in expression of disgust, 
mingled with fear. I cannot call it any other 
name ; it um fear. He was, I perceived, an unwel- 
come visitor, lie held out his hand to her ; but 
she refused to touch it. She simply bowed still 
more cohlly than I had done. 

‘I was beginning to fear some of you were ill/ 
he said, with a hasty smile, ‘seeing that Doctor 
here. I hope it is not your father ? ’ 

I never saw such a look pf contempt as that 
with which she surveyed him, 
lie moved round and stared at me, which I 
took as a hint that he wished to be relieved ' 
of my presence. Thinking she might not like | 
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speaking openly to him when I was in the room, 
I proceeded up-stairs to seo my patient, who was 
now progressing favourably, and was on the fair 
road towards recovery. 1 did not see Ida again 
before I left, as she Avas still Avith her visitor. 
I observed the following day that she looked 
Aveary and harassed. 

‘You have been sitting up too late/ I said, 
taking h(;r hand. 

‘ No, indeed, Doctor. But it is true I have not 
slept at all since yc'^tijrday morning.* ^ 

‘Airs Thompson docs not require such close 
Avalcliiiig now/ 1 (amtiuiieJ. 'You should hav^e 
gone to rest as usual.’ 

‘ So I did ; but my thoughts kept me aAVake.’ 

‘ Then you must try and not think to-night ; 
that ’a your Doctor’s comniaiid, remember, and you 
must ob(*y it.’ 

She tried to smile, but Avitli A'cry poor success, 
and the tears came to her eyes instead. How 1 
longed to be able to comfort ln*r. 

' 1 am afraid/ I said, ‘ that your visitor yester- 
day caused you annoyance.’ 

‘ Don’t speak of him ; ho is one of the chief 
caii-cs of our unha 2 )pin(isd. If— But i/s arc 
of no use.’ 

1 told her IhaUlie Inld asked me tlm day before 
what their name awh, and that I had refused to 
say. I inijuiieil if lier father kncA/ he had called ; 
she rcplicvl that he did. After a fcAV minutes* 
»:onver.Niti()n, 1 proccmled to the housekeeper’s 
room. She was so very much better, that I told 
her she n*ii>ht get up— which she much AAUshed to 
do — hut tliat she av.is not to go fiirtlier than Iho 
next room, as she must avoid the slightest cold 
for some time to conit*. When I left Mrs Thomp- 
son, Ida asked me it I AA'ould go up to her father, 
as he had exiirc.-'sed a desire to sec me. Before 
going to him, howewr, she made me 2 >romisc not 
to say anylliin;' about the gentleman I had seen, 
as ^Ir Coh'hruuko did not like him. 

I found him looking more thoughtful and niclan* 
choly than usual. I told him so. 

‘Yes,’ he assented. ‘(Continual anxiety is no 
i'leservLT of health or spirits.’ 

‘ But you should keep your mind calm, and not 
let your anxiety overcome you.’ 

‘Ah, Doctor, Avliat’s done cannot be undone. 
Sin leatU to soitoav, and it may noAV lead to a 
worse one than has yet been. The innocent may 
sutler for the guilty.’ 

1 did not iindeistand him ; but I Avas sure his 
Avortla had an oniinuiis meaning. 

Ida lookeil at him, and tlicn gave a slight 
involuntary shiver, lie noticed it. 

‘ Ida, my child, you lox’-e me, don’t you 2’ 

‘ Dear papa, you know it.* 

‘ You would do a great deal for me ? ’ 

‘Try me/ she said, quietly and lirmly. 

‘ Kveu sacrilico yourself, my treasure 2’ 

‘Yes, I would even sacritice myself.’ 

‘ Ratlier than see me die of my own choice ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; a thousand times.’ She spoke eiii- 
idiatically, hut Avilh agitation. 

‘ God grant/ I observed, ‘ that tliei’c Avill never 
be ciny need fur such a sacrilici*.’ 

‘Tliere may be, tliotjgli,’ said CVilcbrooke in a 
serious tone. ‘ Dr Aylnn'r, I repeat, strange 
though it may sound, there may be, and 
soon.’ 

I glanced at Ida, quite unable to comjireheud 
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illirf singular speech ; but she looked away, appa- 
rently shunning my gaze. 

‘Ida,' continued her father, ‘j'our assertion, then, 
is deliberate and unalterable /' 

‘ Nothing can c.Iiangc it, papa.' 

He smiled, and a gleam of hope, such as I had 
never seen on it lu foro, lighted up his face. He 
kissed her tiMidn ly. There was no doubt he was 
dotingly fond of his daughter, and at this no one 
could wonder. AVlio mild help being fond of 
such a treasure ? 

* You hear her,* he said proudly ; ‘and it is true. 
I know slio would do anything for me.' 

‘Jhit I do not understand what you mean,' 1 
paid. ‘In the, 1 hope, improbable event happen- 
ing of your life depending on your daiiglilcr sacri- 
ficing licrs, would you not willingly yield yours, 
ratlier tlian accept such an alternative ) * 

‘ Her life ! ' exclaimed he. * Xo ; yon don't 
understand mo. I mean her hap] ness", her free 
wishes— not her death. God h)rbid ! ' 

‘That is another matter, Mr Colehrooko. Ihit 
you would not let her do even that, wouhl you ? ' 

He niaJe no answer. Ihit I observed that a 
struggle was going on in his mind, the contentions 
of Bel f-inte rest and self-love on the one hand, and 
a£fection for his child oc the# other. Such a 
battle may* soon have to he decided. AVhich force 
will be victorious ? 


THE HOMES OF THE IXGAS. 

Perhaps some of the most remarkable of ancient 
dwelling-places are the ruiued homes of the Inca% 
fitill scattered about on that great continent which, 
by a strange misuse of terms, wo call the New 
World. In these vestiges of palaces and large 
cities, on the worn stones of grand and massive 
monuments, lies the undeciplicred liistory of that 
motley empire, in whicli fragments of surrounding 
races compicrcd by the Incas were mixed up in a 
high degree ; for before the waves of the Spanish 
invasion surged J)vcr Peru, there were no pages of 
history to turn hack for a faithful picture of the 
national life ; no pc.«sihility of tracing the succes- 
sive steps which led the Incas from their early 
seat of civilisation to the shores of the racific 
Ocean. 

Tradition says that the first homes of the Incas 
are to he found on the shores and islands of the 
sacred lake, Titicaca ; r.ud amongst the ruins there, 
many objects of interest in gold and silver am! 
pottery have been discovered. Some of the feu 
rare specimen? of pottery present fair representa- 
tions of the people of those far-off times, wdiich 
diow that they were identical in feature >vith 
their descendants of the present day. But at i 
the period when this race of kings are first met 
with in history, their empire extended for two 
thousand five hundred miles, and included the 
present states of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
part of Chili. It was traversed by the two 
great mountain-ranges of the Cordilleras. The 
eastern chain, which forms the true watershed 
of the South American continent, and which is 
unbroken even by the passage' of rivers, runs 
parallel with the coasts sometimes a hundred 


miles away, sometimes approaching so closely, tliat 
its rocky feet are w^ashed by the long billows of 
the Pacific. At a varying distamie rise the majestic 
snow-clad mountains of the Western Cordilleras, 
or the Andes proper, all rugged and intersected by 
deep valleys, through whicli the rivers, running 
sometimes a thousand miles due northward, find 
their way at last. From the vast bosom of the 
glaciers flow the Aperainac and the Vilcomaya, 
aflluents of the Amazon— that mighty river, which 
discharges its wealth of waters into the Atlantic 
Ocean four thousand miles away. 

But a great ])ortioii of this vast kingdom was 
practically uninhahitahle. On the plateau of the 
Dcspoblado, which lies fiir above the limits of 
eternal snow, between the mountain-ranges, there 
is no trace of liuman hahitatioii, excej)ting the 
small hilts of refuge built by the Incas on the 
main road hetwoen the northern and southern parts 
of their doiuiiiions. And in the desolate region 
around the lake Uiuayo, the only dihtinguishiiig 
feature are the innumerable chulpas or burying 
towers, Avhich stand singly or in groups u]>oii the 
desert plain. Bound or Sf|uare, these tombs are 
solid structures!, with one small cavity at the base, 
entered by a narrow hole in the side. Some arc 
in ruins ; ii few as perfect as when Ih’f^t completed ; 
many, doublless, sis completely vanished as the 
a'shes they were meant to cover. 

At tlio lime of the Spanish conquest, the scat 
C)f the Inca po^’cr was at Cuzco, which is domi- 
nated by the Ptujiendous fortress of Sacsalniiichan ; 
and a’- Iwvely Vneay amongst the woods that clothe 
the lower spurs of llie Cordillera^'. Here, in this 
lofty and Bcmi-troincal valley, Burroiiiiiled by a 
coronet of moniilains tliat throw their glillering 
peaks against the pure blue sky to a height of 
eighteen llioii'aml feef, the Jiica.s built their 
palaces, and tliose far-famed g»ir«leijM wliich sweep 
in curves around the liillp, aiul de.scoinl into the 
narrow valleys. Washed hy the rapid waters of 
a stream which lla.hes hack a iviiidiiig line of 
silver fur away, each terraced garden was jwovided 
with an t or canal, to receive the overtlow- 
ing water of iho mountain streams when the snow 
melted. ]\I.r Sfpiiers, late United States Ctimmia- 
j^ioncr to Pern, says: ‘The system of irrigation 
of the ancient I'cruvians is well worthy of atten- 
tion. Even in those parts where rain falls during 
six months in tlie year, they constructed immense 
irrigating canals. They not only economised 
every rood of ground, by building their towns and 
habitations in places unfit for cultivation, and 
buried their dead where they would not encumber 
the arable land ; but they terraced the hillsides and 
mountains to heights of hundreds and thousands 
of feet, and led the waters of mountain springs and 
torrents downward until they were lost in the 
valley below. These osaguios, os they arc now 
called, were often of considerable size and great 
length, extending in some instances for hundreds 
of miles.' 

Every pass to this secluded valleyi hemmed in 
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by glaciers, ravines, and ])reci pices, was guarded 
by an iinjiregnable fortress: on one side rises 
Ollamtaytainbo ; on the other, looming out grandly 
against the snowy ina.ss of the Andes on a head- 
land four thousand feet high, stands the irregular 
oval of risac. Eacli point of access to these 
strongholds was caivliilly walled up with stones, 
or crowned with towers. Not far from the modern 
city of Tnixillo, llie vast structure known as the 
Teinple oj' the Sun covers an area of seven acres. 
It rises eight hundred feet, as a doiihle rectangle, 
formcil of liugc adobes, and incases a central core 
of earth ; heneath which is said to be hidden aw'ay 
an iimneiisc treasure called ‘the great fish,' be- 
longing to the ancient dynasty. A smaller trea- 
sure — tlie ‘little tub* — was secured long ago by a 
Spaniard, to whom the secret of its hiding-place 
was revealed by an Indian cacique. 

Tliere are extensive ruins at Pachacamac, in tbe 
immediate neiglibqurbood of Peru ; but perhaps 
the most intcre.sting remains of an ancient city arc | 
those in the valley of the Uiinac, where several 
miles of the heavy wall which surrounded the town ! 
still stand. Built not unlik(‘. the ancient Babylon, 
this curious city consihto<l of a Jabyrinthine maze 
of streets, passages, a]»arlnuints, and ]»yramidal 
structures ri.-'ing stage by stage, -with terraces and 
broad lligbts of steps leading to their summits. 
The houses— generally formed in squares — were 
divided into an immense number of small apart- 
ments, none of which communicated ; and only 
through tlie low doorways could tlio light and air 
gain admittance ; th(*se opened on to narrow alleys 
disposed in Blraight liue.s and were so arranged 
that no door was ojipositc another.^ ^ 

Far anterior to the caiiieat lagends of Pern, 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean were peopled by 
the Chimiis, a race said to luivc bccu conquered 
by the war-liko son of tlie ninth Inca, according 
to the Catalnguc left by (jarcellasso <le la Vega, 
which comnienciiig in the eleventli century, 
reaches to the Sj»aiiish invasion. They gave 
their name to the groat city whose immense ruins j 
Eow extend for many miles along tlie coast. Who I 
cun look witlujiit wonder and reverence on the 
vestiges of thi.s ancient dwelling-i)Kice — on tlie 
mysterious tombs and temples which are the only 
record of millions of men who in unknow'ii age.s 
laboured and worshijiped here t Of the temple 
built by tbe Incas in Cliimu, only the walls 
remain; but the Sacred Virgins have left some 
curious relics amongst the ruins of their convent. 
Numerous dried-up human bodies, which liave 
been preserved without embalming, were found 
sitting si<le by side, swathed up in Avinding sheets, | 
and tightly corded. I 

On the same desolate soa-coasc there is a vast 
and lonely space, which bears the name of El 
Castillo. In its sandy soil lie hundreds of buried 
skeletons ; and the storms of Time in disinterring 
these reTuaius, show that they are those of men 
who died a violent death. What battle-field is 
this overlooking the mighty sea? What manner 
of men vrere they wlio found a grave upon its 
6urf-bcateu shores? AVithin sound of the tides 
which for centuries have ebbed and flowed since 
these dry bones lived, they still remain to tell us 
that Bomo great hosts did sweep across the plain ; 
but their race, their feuda^ their very names are 
now unknoAvn. 

So also of the Incas, that race which has left 


such ‘ footprints on the sands of Time,' there is no 
record but in the blood-stained chronicles of the 
Spanish historians. And even in the dark history 
of the coiKiuest of Pern, one of the saddest episodes 
in the annals of the Avorld, where a luonotony of 
bloodshed, of fire and SAVord and plunder, marked 
the progress of the Spanish arms, but little 
reliance can be jdaced on the exaggerated state- 
meiita of Las Casas and other chroniclers of that 
period. They found no Ajjritteii language in the 
conqiierer^ larnl ; anil it was only dimly and vaguely, 
through tlie intermingled myths and legenus of 
the people, that any record of the ancient Inca 
dynasty could be briefly traced. 


OUR PETiS. 

IN THREE PARTS.— PART TI. 

I MUST noAV give some account of those pets which 
AA'ere our especial charge and delight, namely, the 
Avild bird.s Avhich aa'c tamed, and of Avhich Ave had 
alway.s a considerable number. In Avhat follows, 

L merely make a selection of the most ilitcrcsting 
of our pel.s of Ibis description. 

The st.irling, Avhich is one of the commonest 
of Shetland birds,«inakc» a charming pet. He is 
easily (lomchticated, and becomes exceedingly 
familiar— a brisk, bustling, pert little fellow, witn, 
really a gieat amount of fun in bis composition. 
One starling Ave had for many years. AVben not 
(piitc able to lly ])ropcrly, lie had been pounced 
upon by fine of the cats ; but AA'as rescued, and, 
soon rccoviMing from the fright, grcAV to be a 
beauty and a great f.iA’oiirito Avitli us all. AVe 
ncA’cr altcmt)tii([ to teach him to speak ; but his 
natural powers of mimicry Avere extraordinary. 
He imitated the notes or cric.s of other birds to 
perfect ion. AVhen the AA'cather aa'^qs tine, his cage 
AA'as slung u]) out of doors, Avherc he enjoyed 
immensely tiic sunshine and fresh air, and had 
ample opixirLiinities for exercising his peculiar 
gift. 1'ho A\'hi>tlo of the curlcAV and ringed plover 
— the plaintive sound of the long-tailed duck— 
Hi3 croak of the raven — the caAv of the hooded 
croAA^ — the Avild scream of the si'amcAV — the sharo 
chatter of the tern, he perfectly reproduced. Wq 
had a mountain linnet at the same time, an 
exceedingly sweet songster. As soon os the latter 
commenced his morning song. Jack the starling 
began to lidget about and ruille up his feathers, and 
AA'ork himself into a state of anger and indignation 
most amusing to Avlluess. Presently he seemed 
to come to tlie conclusion that the linnet was 
either challing or challenging him ; and as such 
a thing Avas not to be endured by such a very 
superior bird as himself, he resolved not to be 
outdone; so, settling liimself on his perch, and 
drawing in liis head betAveen his shoulders till 
bo appeared to have no neck at all, he poured 
forth a song so exactly after the linnet fasliion 
and on the linnet key, that the imitation was 
pronounced as good as the orimnal. But the 
exertion seemed to be great and fatiguing, and 
was seldom sustained for any length ot time, and 
alAvays concluded with a few harsh, loud, and 
utterly unmusical bars of his OAvn proper pipe, 
shrieked out in an angry and impatient manner 
intensely ludicrous, and just os if he meant to 
say: ‘There! AVhatever you may think, that's 
as good as yours any day.’ After a few minutes' 
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rest and a little refreshnient of water, he would 
begin again, and repeat the same performance. 

Several times we liad amongst our pets a snowy 
owl. This niagninccnt and rare bird does not 
seem now to breed in Shetland, though there is 
reason to believe it did at one time. Our pets of 
this sp ecies were, therefore, atlnlta which had been 
slightly wounded, or caught when asleep at the 
side of a stone on the hill-top. They are certainly 
the most beautiful and handsome of their kind ; 
but they do not make good pets. They are too 
powerful and naturally llcrce to make it safe to 
allow them much liberty ; and possibly owing to 
' their not having been tamed from the nest, they 
never got reconciled to confinement and restraint 
They always recognised the person who usually 
fed them, and showed, in a certain uncouth way, 
that they were not ungrateful for the rabbits, 
mice, starlings, buntings, and the like fare wdtli 
which they were liberjilly supplied ; but on the 
whole, W’e found them sulky, fierce, and untract- 
able ; and they showed very little intelligence, 

a inu the phrase which describes a man who 
of apprehension to be as ‘ stupid as an ovrl.* 
We had a splendid peregrine falcon once, and he 
had no lack of the brightest intelligence. IIo was 
my espcc^l property, and althddgh always gentle 
and fond of being noticed and "caressed by any 
> one, towards me " he showed tho most devoted 
attachment and alfection. He flew after me 
whenever I allowed him, and was never so happy 
as when perched upon my arm or shoulder. I 
was wont to take him to a flue warren, and he 
soon got quite ailroit at catching rabbits. 

Often we had merlins, kestrels, and sparrow- 
hawks brought us from tlicir nests in some wild 
and lofty cliff by a noted and obliging cragsman, 
who was always able and willing to supply us 
with almost any kind of young birds we might 
wish for pets. All the hawks we found easy to 
tame, docile and intelligent; and they were 
consequently great favourites. But of all our 
pets amongst the land birds, I select for special 
notice the hooded crow. He is not a beautiful 
bird certainly ; but he makes up for his not hand- 
some appearance, by his exceeding cleverness. 
Birds as a general rule do not seem to be endowed 
with a great sense of humour ; hut the hooded 
crow is an exception. He is brimful of fun of a 
certain description, delighting in nothing so much 
‘ as practical jokes ; and withal he is good-tempered, 
meny, and cheerKd. The sly cock of hia bead, 
and twinkle of his keen little eye, it is impossible 
to misinterpret; he is continually iiicditatiiig a 
trick or mischief of some sort. No bird is easier 
to tame ; and he speedily becomes not only con- 
fident^ but pertly familiar and impudent. We 
had one in particular for many years. We called 
him Ciabbie because of his sidelong mode of pro- 
gression when not on wing. Ills liberty %vas 
seldom restricted, unless he hod' been guilty of 
soipe prank more than usually audacious, and 
then hie punishment would be a day or two*s 
confin^menl) which he greatl;y hated ; but he soon 
managed'to coax he into giving him his freedom, 
and manifested the utmost gratitude to Ids liber- 
ator. His sSorel sense was at least os obtuse as a 
cat’s. He delighted in stealing, simply as it 
seemed for its own sake, not because he could 
make any use of his plunder. Spoons, needles, 
wires, pirns of thready boila of worsted, little one’s 


shoes and socks, anything and everything that 
was portable to which ho could get access, he 
would carry off, and carefully hide, coviTing them 
over with hits of turf ; and then wiping his bill, 
in the most self-satisfied manner hop away as 
though he had performed a highly meritorious 
action. Alas for the half-knitted stocking which 
might be left on a chair or table, if fJrabbie was 
about! The wires would quickly be pulled out 
and removed, and the stocking torn to tallers. I 
caught him one day — and an intensely droll figure 
he cut— hopping out of doors with a jiipe in his 
bill. On another occasion he made off with a 
piece of tobacco. We never could make out 
whether he luul any intention of himself trying 
the soothing elfects of the weed. He had, or 
affected to have, a great dislike to bare feet, as 
the little boys who often came to the house with 
baskets of sillocks or with messagos, had but too 
good reason to know. On the whole, he was on 
terms of very good frien«lship with the dogs and 
cals ; but it always aH’ordcd him exquisite didiglit 
to tease iheni, particularly to pinch the point of 
an outstretched tail, if tho owner thereof happened 
to be asleep ; and a ]>inch of his sharp and power- 
ful bill, whatever pleasure it might allurd him to 
inflict, was no joke to his victim. 

Once an old woman was bringing a message to 
the house. Just as she was crossing a stile, 
Crabbie's quick eye fell on the spotless caj) which 
adorned the old "body’s head. It was an oppor- 
tunity too tempting to be resisted. Down he 
swooped, neatly plucked otf li(?r hcad-drcFs, and 
with a triumydiant ‘Cra, Cra,’ flew away with it. 
’Not being awgire there w.is any such ‘uncanny 
brute’ about tlm house, her consternation may be 
imagined ; and when she appeared at the back door 
bereft of her white muslin mutch, ami told, in 
tones of liorrifled agitation, how she had been 
despoiled of it by a ‘ craw,’ she met with much 
sympathy from the (lonicsliijs, who bated tJrabbie 
with a most perfect hatred. And little wonder 
they hated liiiii, for he teased and tormented them 
unmercifully, and by his never-ending tricks often 
imposed upon tlicm a groat aiuuunt of additional 
work. For instance, clothes on the bleaching 
green he seemed to regard as spread out for the 
special purpose of affording him an opportunity 
of showing how completely he could soil them. 
At anyrale, what he did, whenever ho got tho 
chance, was to march and hop all over them in 
the most systematic manner, with tho dirtiest 
effect. 

What I am about to relate will appear to many 
incredible; but having frequently witnessed it, 
1 can vouch for its accuracy in every particular. 
Our old cook was a most expert dresser of the fine 
Shetland shawls so well known and so much 
prized. It is quite an accomplishment to bo able 
to dress these delicate fabrics, and none but a 
Shetlander can do it properly. The shawl having 
been washed and slightly starched, is stretched 
over the blcaching-green, a few inches from tho 
ground, with a multitude of wooden pegs like 
pencils, and allowed to dry in the sun. Crabbie 
would sit on some wall at a little distance, intently 
watching the proceedings of Aho old cook, who 
particularly detested him, and with whom he had 
a standing feud. Then he would fly otf, and 
presently return with the very filthiest and wettest; 
dod he could find, and of set purpose drop it 
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upon the outstretched nhaw], iheieby rousing the 
righteous indignation of poor Meggy, who gave 
expression to lier wrathful and outraged feelings 
in language nuicli more forcible than choice ; all 
whicli did not in the least affect (hubbie or dis- 
turb his equanimity. In these ways, however, 
lie got to be such a nuisance, that it became neces- 
sary on bleaching days, or when a shawl was 
being drc.sscd, to iiiaki* sure he was nut at large, 
else the bleaching or dres-^^ing was certain to prove 
labour lost. Hut then he soon got so exceedingly 
cunning and adroit in avoiding capture, that it 
was often impossible to secure and coniine him. 
At last, as w-e could fall upon no plan of curing 
him of his thievish and mischievous propensities, 
we were obliged, most ndiictantly, to part witli 
our poor Crabbio, who was sent to a friend in 
tlie south. 

Sometimes we had ravens amongst our feathered 
pct'», once a piebald of tlii.^ species from the Faroe 
Islands, where that variety is not uncommon. 
The raven, like his congener the hooded crow, is 
by nature a thief. Indeed, thievish proclivities 
may be said to be a conspicuous characteristic of 
the whole genus, as the niag]iie, jay, rook, jack- 
daw. No other class of birds, or beasts cither, 
W'ilh whicli I am aciiuainted shows the same 
complete ohliipiity of moral sense. Tliey steal 
not merely to satisfy the cravings of hungijr— that 
one can understand and even condone — hut 
apparently for the ]ileasnre of the thing. It is 
clear they can make no use of needles and pins, 
knives and forks, brushes and combs, rings and : 
other trinkets ; but just you lot them have the 
chance, and everything of this sort iliey wdll carry 
off and hide carefully, as a dog hides a bone. It 
is not with them a case of stealing in order to 
live, but living in order to steal ; and I liave no 
doubt their community always holds in highest I 
esteem, ami raises to the highest rank in their 
republic, the raven that is the most adroit and 
successful thief. 

The raven is os easily tamed as the liooded 
crow ; but he does not make so interesting and 
amusing a pet, being rather of a sulky and soli- 
tary disposition. In his wild slate, he is exces- 
sively suspicious and wary, and he needs to be, 
for no mercy is ever shown him. lie is a terrible 
robber of the poultry-yard, destroys great numbers 
of young lambs, and will never Iiesitatc, if he gets 
the chance, to attack a weak or sickly pony. The 
poor ponies, even in the most inclement weather, 
never know the luxury of a sheltering roof, and 
during the long winter seldom get any food but 
the scanty pickings of a barren common, varied 
with an occasional breakfast of seaweed. Conse- 
quently, they become very lean and weak in 
spring ; and after lying down on the cold, damp 
ground, which they never do in tviiiter, they often 
get so Hiilf as to be unable to rise without assist- 
ance. They are then said to^ bo ‘ in lifting.’ This 
is the cruel raven's opportunity. In the cold gray 
dawn of the morning, he spies his victim making 
unavailing efforts to rise, swoops down upon him, 
and with a fierce dab of his powerful bill destroys 
one eya ; a second thrust, ana the pony is blinded ; 
and in a few hours his carcass atffords^ a rich repast 
to his murderer and a score of his kind. No 
wonder, then, that this ‘bird of ill omen’ is per- 
secuted and slaughtered without mercy, and that 
sometimes a price is set upon his heA But in 


spite of gun and poison, the wary and sagacious 
ravens are still all too numerous. ^ They build their 
nests in the loftiest and most inaccessible preci- 
pices, whicli generally defy tlie^ most expert and 
daring cragsmen to scale, and it is therefore not 
always easy to get a young raven for a pet ; and 
the universal detestation in ivhich they are held 
Xicrhaps helps to make them rcgaiiled as not 
particularly desirable ones. 


A CUBAN BALL, AND HOW IT ENDED. 

I WAS dreamily reclining in the balcony of my 
house ill Cuba one evening, the half-burnt cigar 
almost drojiping from my fingers, wlicn I became 
aware, by the barking of Jack, that some one woe 
making his way up-stairs. Turning raiber lazily 
towards the sala^ and shading my eyes from the 
strong light wdthiii, I waited with true West 
Indian patience for a glimpse of my visitor. 
Jack’s welcoming bark proclaimed tbe arrival to 
be a well-known individual ; and I felt relieved ; 
for the mail had been distributed that day, and 1 
Avus too tired Avitli^work Jto feel in a humour for 
entertaining any but an intimate friend. ' 

‘Hollo! Fred,’ I exclaimed, as I caught sight of 
the figure of a tall, stalwart, young Englishmau. 
* Is that you \ ’ 

Without readying to my'^ unnecessary query, 
Fred advailtcd, and throwing himself into a coin- 
,furtablc bamboo chair opposite, said that I was the 
very man he Avanted to sec, 

‘ 1 know Avhy,’ 1 remarked. ‘ You Avant to knoAV 
if I am going to MontenAs ? What sort of an alVair 
it is going to be ? Who arc going ? And last of 
all, is she going ? ’ 

‘Of couLse, that’s why I came round here ; for 
I kncAv that Inez Avould send you word as booh as 
it was arranged. Are you going f ’ 

‘Well, perhaps I am. But you knoAv that you 
don’t care a rush Avhethcr I am going or not, and 
that your chief, I may say only anxiety is as to 
Avlicthcr slho is going. Let me relieve your anxious 
mind at once. She is. But it Avas hard work to 
persuade her. You kiiOAv that she aa'os going into 
retirement to the convent for six weeks : slie had 
forsworn dancing and all the other little social 
allurements ; but Inez managed it all splendidly.’ 

‘ Do you knoAV that from Inez berseK I ’ 

‘Yes ; I Avas there last nigliC 
‘But I thought she was going to no more 
dances.’ 

‘So 1 have just told you; and you knew it 
already, or at least that she said she had done 
with them; but then she had heard that you 
were not going; and it was not until Inez 
had vowed that you would bo there, that she 
changed her mind, and agreed to go.— But I say, 
old fellow, you must look out for yourself ; aud 
now 1 am speaking seriously. You know as well 
as I do that Juan Morillo is pretty far gone in that 
quarter. He is a man I don’t like ; and the fact 
that Conchita cordially detests him, makes me all 
the Qiore anxious to put you on your guard* He 
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is to be tlierc ; so be careful, nml keep clear of a 
row.^ 

For some weeks past wc had known that Don 
Carlos Montcro was going to celebrate the anni- 
versary of his wedding by giving a grand fete at 
his country estate. Some seven or eight of those 
interesting seasons had already passed, and there 
seemed to be no particular reason why this one 
should be specially honoured ; but the truth was, 
that his 3 ’oiing wife wanted to have a ball ; and he 
was too fond of company and amusement himself, 
not to accept the plea of the wedding anniversary 
as a fill (lie lent excuse for giving his consent. 

Don Carlos did nothing by halves. A splendid 
estate and ample fortune enabled him to gratify 
desires which in any other country than Cuba 
would havo seemed extravagant whims; and 
whether it was a picnic or a ball, those who were 
fortunate enough to be invited were sure of a 
hearty welcome and a glorious time. It was not 
to be tbe first of the fetes for which the Quinta 
Montero was so justly celcbrati'd ; but it was to 
surpass them all. llis i rclati^s and most inti- 
mate &iehds from the city and country were to 
arrive early on the day of the fete, in good time 
for breakfast; the guests who were invited for 
the ball were expected at eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

The momentous day arrived at last ;*’and never 
had the Cuban sun shone on a merrier party 
than that assembled at the station at six in the 
morning. About a dozen dark-cyed senoritas, 
chaperoned by three or four mammas — quite 
enough too, the girls thoiight^—and seven or eight 
gentlemen, married and single, nearly filled the 
long railway carriage, open from end to end, which 
was specially engaged to take us to our destination. 
How pleasant the ride >vas in the early morning 
air, as ive rushed through cane-fields, cocoa-nut 
groveS) and plantain-walks ! Station after station 
was passed, and field after field, where the cane 
was being cut down and gathered by the scantily 
attired slaves ; and at last, about eight o’clock, we 
arrived at the little station of Colmillos. This 
was our stopping-place ; and here wo found qui- 
fmaa— the Cuban country carriages— and horses 
for the gentlemen, waiting to carry us to the 
quinta (country-house). 

A smart ride of half an hour brought us to the 
long avenue of Indian laurel trees which led up 
to house ; and in a few moments more we bad 
dismounted, and were assisting the ladies to 

1 need say nothing about our welcome ; it was 
a truly Cuban one ; and only those who know the 
Cuba^ ean understand how sincerely demonstra- 
tive it wae. But I must say something about the 
place where we expected to pass two nights at 
least It waa a square two-storied house, built of 
the coral |tdiui| ct which the island is oomposed, 
a brOad veranda nmning round the two sides and 
ftemt A flight'd wide steps led from the veranda 
to the the centra of which 


was tastefully laid out into plots luxuriant with 
shrubs and flowers. Opening on to the veranda 
ill front was the sala or hall, the principal room 
in a Cuban house. This was a large aiul lofty 
apartment, about sixty by thirty-five feet, having 
at one extremity a cabinet, where the elders could 
play chess or cards while watching the dancers, 
and at the other the principal bedroom. Immcili- 
atcly at the rear of the sala was the dining-room, 
a long wide corridor, opening on to a veranda or 
gallery at the back, where the two side-wings of 
tlie house and the outhouses at the far end formed 
the pafio or court-yard. At one end of the 
dining-room, a winding staircase led to the upper 
bedrooms, llio balconies of which commanded a 
view of almost the entire catate. 

As we drew up in front of the house, wc scarcely 
recognised the old acquaintance wliose hoapilablc 
roof hiul so ol Leii sheltered us before. The veranda 
pillars were already clothed by nature with lieavy 
wreaths of honeysuckle ; hut all the rest of llie 
front of the house was decorated by a mass of rich 
green dotted with flowers. From tlic roof hung 
festoons of laurel leaves and choice flowers ; while 
hundreds of Chinoso lanterns in verandas and 
: gardens were to illuminate the whole at night. 
On the open space in front of the garden, and 
outside the gate, cuiiou.s-lookiiij; o\)jecls mounted 
on po>t8 told us that a grand display of fireworks 
was to form part of the evening’s programme. 

About a dozen young iu*gro(‘s were binily 
engaged opening cocoa-nuts, whose cool delicious 
water was to refresh us after our Jong and dusty 
ride. Presently the ladies came down, looking 
fresher and brighter than in the early morning ; 
and soon the welcome Bound of a gf>ng told us 
that breakfa^ was on the table. And wliat a 
breakfast I Tliis over, wo lit our cigars, and fol- 
j lowed the ladies to the veranda, where wc fumd 
1 rocking-chairs and hammocks in pfenty. Put 
Ciibau ladies arc passionately foml r)f "dancing 
at all times and seasons, and we had not been 
long enjoying our dolcc far vUnfe easi*, before some 
of them had persuaded the band, which hail come 
with us by rail in tlic morning, to take up tlieir 
instruments in exchange for tlic knife and fork. 
So there was no help for it ; and in spite of the 
warnings of our host against tiring ourselves out 
before evening, we were soon slowly moving 
over I'C marble floor of tlic sala in the Oiiboii 
dance. 

The dansa is peculiar to all Spanish- American 
countries, and is admirably adapted for hot cli- 
mates. It is a simple slow three-Rtep movement^ 
the feet scarcely rising from the floor; and it is 
one of the best dances in the world for carrying 
on either a conversation or a flirtation with your 
partner. At regular intervals, the music dashes 
off into quick time, the dancing stops, and the 
ladies of each four couples which happen to be 
nearest to each other' form a chain and back to 
their partners. By the time this has been done, 
the music strikes off into the original meosuro, 
and the dance is resumed. The music is so pecu- 
liar, that a foreigner must become accustomed to 
it before he learns to understand and appreciate 
its strange weird symphony. 

After this, a uay and gentleman danced tlie 
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zapaleo^ a favourite dance of t?ie country-people, i 
The two performers stan«l opposite to each otlier, ; 
the gentleman with his liaiuls clasped behind liis ( 
back, and the lady holding up lier dress iu front < 
just high enough to display the hset and ankles, ; 
of whose symiiudrieal Biuullness Cuban ladies aie i 
pardonably vain ; then, to the accj)m])aniinent of i 
an air that is too musical to be cjille<l jerky, they • : 
begin with a sbjw side-to-side movement, the feet • 
Btami>ing the floor, as, advancing and retiring, . 
they move round each other, the lady coquettishly j 
inviting her companion to approach her; and i 
then, as lie obeys, suddenly turning from him , 
with a wicked gleam of mischief in her sparkling | 
black eyes, which seem to say : ‘Follow me if you j 
dare ! * Quicker and (juicker speed the dancers, | 
constantly varying the figures ; until at last, after j 
a quarter of an liour’a dancing--no blight exertion : 
ilia inpical climate— they give place to anotlier ‘ 
couple. Tired at lost, wo wcuit our well- ' 
earned saiigaree, cigars, and siesta, and so put off . 
the day. j 

As evening drew on we were obliged to exchange 
our cool white drill suits for something staider ! 
and heavier ; for ala»?, even iu a country ball, 
unless it happens to be a ynajiro or pi‘;i-aut-ball, ; 
where the concourre is a mixture of country-folk j 
and town swells in pea-^ant dres<, black coats at 
least arc dc riyunir. They would not have been ^ 
allowKil in lion Cailus* house, however, where’ 
every one did and dressed as he ]>lease*l, had it 
not been that the (hjvernor of the di.>trict had 
accepted an invitation ; so, while wi-^hing the , 
(lovernor at Jericho, wc were obligetl to siib-^ 
luit, • I 

When, after dressing, we descended to the sah, ' 
wc found that the gue.-ts were already aniving in 
numbers. The presence of the ladies was imirked 
by quite a cloud of muslins ami tarlatans and 
other light Fluffs, of a be^^ildo^i^g variety of; 
cohuir, burnuninled hy the black lace mantillas, ' 
that iell in graceful fbMs from the hoa\l far tlowu ! 
the back. Tlic civilians among the gentlemen | 
were in black broadclotli coats, white vests and j 
trousers, and patent leather boots; aud this uni- 1 
fonnity was pleasantly broken bv the presence of ' 
a goodly number of ollicors in full dress, many of \ 
them covered with decorations. I 

Fred and I were, standing together near one end 
of the sah, and Concliita, who had come out fiom 
town with our party in the morning, was standing 
with Inez not very far from ns, when I saw a 
gentleman, on whose arm a rather elderly lady 
was loaning, dart a swift glance, and give a distant 
bow fis he recognised us. It was Juan Horillo. 

I looked mechanically towards Concliita, and saw 
that she was visibly agitated, for the same eyes 
had met hers. I repeated in English my previous 
caution to Fred ; and then recognising some old 
friends, who entered at that moment, left him. 

IVecisely at eight o’clock, the hour at which 
dancing was to commence, the orchestra, which 
was placed out on the piazza, began the Imperial 
Quadrilles, always the tirat dance at a Caban hall. 
By some fatality, I saw that Morillu and Fred 
were vU-il-vis iu the set next to ours ; and I knew 
that Conchita had promised to dance that quadrille 
with her Englishman. I was so absorbed in look- 
ing at them, that I was only recalled to myself by 
my partner tapping mo with her fan as she asked 
mo if 1 were aueep. 1 saw no more of them for 


some time. Indeed I was so thorougldy enjoy- 
ing myself, that the excitement and my reliance 
on Fred's prudence made me forget him and 
Conchita entirely. There were strolls on the 
]»iazzji and through the less crowded- gaiden-paths, 
sparkling with Chinese lanterns, and through 
stirubberios etiliveiie<l by myriads of fire-flics ; 
ices and lemonades were in request, and bad to 
be brought ; and scarcely had the duties and 
pleasures of one dance ^x*eii concluded, wlicn 
aiKither bcg.'in. 

At eleven o’clock we were to have supper ; but* 
it w'as nearly half-past tint hour before two hun- 
ilrcil, or about one half of llie guests, sat down 
in the imim*ii<o dining conidor. The other half, 
of which we, Don Carlu.v ino.^t iiitiinabi friends, 
formed paJt, were to wait until the first had 
finiMicd ; and long enough it .seemed, for wc were 
both tired aiul hungry. \Vq daur.jil, flirted, and 
strolled ; but at length our turn came ; and great 
was our surjiiisc wlien the gong again sounded, 
to find the s.imo table as though it ha*! not been 
ii-ed a! all. How Don Carlos managed it, I know 
not ; but a fiedi relay of viands had been jdaced 
on the labli?, a.s it were in the twinkling of an 
eye. Not one of the minieroiis dishes broken 
into, not a oft the fable-cloth, not^a particle 
of cork on the table or floor. It was as though 
he had ha<l an army of genii in liis seivice. Small 
wonder lliat the first two hundred took so long 
when wc saw what was set before us. It was 
]JLiM.sant to be in that second table, and to know 
that no hungry crowd was waiting impatiently 
to succeed us ; <o we took our time. When at last 
I wc ro^e, the signal ^\as given for the display of 
fireworks to commence. At any time, they wouhl 
have been beautiful ; but on this night they %vero 
lui.re than beautiful, and could I have stationed 
my.^clf ill the crown of one of the tall pfilm-trees 
and looked down on the spectacle, I might havo 
imagined that 1 wa-« gazing on a scone out of the 
Anthiau XvfhU The brilliant dresses of the 
ladies, strangely lit n]> by the many-coloured blaze 
of ligdit from the house iu the background, the 
black and white costumes of the genthmen, the 
gay uniforms of the military, and the lighite from 
the cigars, made a fairy scene under that starlit 
Cuban sky which I shall never forget. ; 

‘ Dm VO ! Dmvhaimo, how magnificent !’ was the 
cry when the finest work of the artist was at 
length di.-'played. The ajqdause had scarcely died 
away, when suddenly, far above the hissing and 
explosions of the fireworks, were beard two reports 
of a pistol and the loud shriek of a woman. Tlie 
shots came from a Bhrubbery on the right of the 
house ; aud in an instant a score of the party were 
on the spot. 

Bending over poor Fred, who was to all appear- 
ance dead, w’c lound Conchita. ‘He has gone, 
there ! there ! ’ she cried, pointing in the direction 
of the nearest cane-field ; and at once a number 
of the gentlemen started off in pursuit. We 
carried my poor friend into the house, where 
after some time the doctors, of whom several 
W’cro at the ball, gave us the gr.itifying intel- 
ligence that ho was still alive. Later on, he was 
able to tell us how it had occurred. High words 
had passed between him and Aforillo, who vranted 
him to fight without delay. Fred refusedyto have 
anything to say to him that night at least, and 
they parted. When the fireworks t^gan, Fred 
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and Conchita, no doubt talviiij' more interest in 
each other than in jnroteclinics, wandered olF 
when they knew that tliey would not be missed. 
It was then tluit ^loiillo con fronted them, and 
again challenged Fred to fight there and then. 
He again refus'd ; and the refusal liad no sooner 
assed his lips, than Morillo raised his pistol, and 
ring first at Fred, and then at Conchitii, fled 
through tlie slirubberv. At the moment, Fred 
felt nothing, but almost immediately became 
unconscious. Conchita had escaped unhurt. 
Fred’s wound, though dangerous, might not prove 
fatal. He had a strong constitution, and on that 
the doctors pinned their faith in hia recovery. 

Of course the ball waa brought to a sudden 
teriiiinatioii ; and tliere were, now none in the 
liouse but the guests from town. Three hours 
after the event, the piirsucra rclurin‘d, no trace 
of the fugitive liaving been found. Fred recovered 
ill time; and six months afterwarils, T saw him 
and Concluta on board the steamer leaving for 
Europe, where they were going to spend their 
honeymoop. 

Tin'o years passed away, and during that time 
nothing was heard of Juan Morillo, although no 
doubt eveii existed in our minds S,liLit he had joined 
the insurrection. Time showed the correctness of 
our suspicions. I was in Santiago de Cuba, when 
one day the Sjianish cruiser Tornado came into 
the magnificent bay towing the steamer Virffinvis^ 
which had been captured after a long exciting 
chase. The news soon spread tlirough^the town 
that a large number of insurgents, arms and 
ammunition, were on board ; and sincerely we 
pitied the poor unfortunates whose fate was only 
too certain. In the cveuing, we knew that a 
number of them had been condemned and, in 
accordance with Spanish custom, had been placed 
in the ‘cliapeP (capilla) where, strongly guarded, 
and attended by priests, tliey were to pass tlieir 
last night on earth engaged in devotions. At 
eight o’clock next morning, they were to be shot ; 
and from my balcony I saw the sad procession pass 
on its way to the place of execution. Tlie fore- 
most ai the prisoners was the captain of the 
captured steamer. Above six feet in height, of a 
noole, commanding presence, which was strength- 
ened by his long 11 owing gray beard, he walked to 
his death with an air of quiet dignity, which waa 
strangely in contrast with the demeanour of many 
of his companions. I do n it mean that there was 
any flinching in them. Brave and defiant to the 
last, the condemned Cubans seemed to glory in 
the prospect of their approaching fate. It could 
be nothing worse than death, that they were sure 
of ; and again and again their cries of * Viva Cuba 
lihrel^TOBQ on the still morning air. Several of 
them belonged to some of the best Cuban families ; 
one of them I knew, who, as he passed a house 
near mine, threw his hat up to some ladies who 
were weeping on the balcony. 

' With a start, my eyes fell on a prisoner in one 
of the last flies. It was Juan Morillo ! 1 pitied 
him then, and wished 1 could make him under- 
stand it ; bat he passed without looking towards 
me. A quarter of an hour afterwards, the hush of 
silence wnich everywhere prevailed was broken by 
the first sharp volley which sent six souls into 
eternity. The firing went on until all had paid 
the penalty. 


Wc have often spoken of our ball and its tragic 
ending ; and when Morillo’a name is mentioned, 
none speak more feelingly of his sad end than 
Fred and Conchita. 


THE RAIN-TRKE. 

Some travellers in South Americji, in Iraver.-^ing 
an arid and desolate tract of country, were struck 
(says Land and JFater) with a btvange contrast. 
Oil one side there was a barren desert, on the 
other a rich and liixuriant vegetation. The I'Tcnch 
consul at Loreto, Mexico, says that tliis remark- 
able contrast is due to the presence of tlie Tamai 
caqn^ or the rain-tree. This tree grows to the 
height of sixty feet, with a diameter of three f^et 
at its base, and possesses the power of strongly 
attracting, absorbing, and condensing the humi- 
dity of the atmosphere. Water is always to be 
seen dripping from its trunk in such quantity as 
to convert the surrounding soil into a veritable 
marsh. It is in summer especially, when tlie 
rivers are nearly dried up, that the' tree is most 
active. If this admirable quality of the rain-tree 
were utilised in the arid regions near the equator, 
the people there, living in misery on account of 
the unproductive soil, would derive great advan- 
tages from its introduction, as well as the poojile 
of more favoured countries where the climate is 
dry and droughts frequent. 


NIGHTFALL. 

Lif. still, 0 heart ! 

Crush out thy vainness niul unreached ilcaires. 

Mark how the sunset- iires, 

Which kli.dh 'l all the west with red and gold, 

Are slumhering ’neath the ainctliystino glow 
Of the receding day, whose tale is told. 

Stay, stay tby questionings ; what would’ st thou know, 
0 anxious heart ? 


Soft is the air ; 

And not a leaflet rustles to the ground 
To break the calm around. 

Creep, little wakeful heart, into Ihy nest ; 

The world is full of flowers even y( t. 

Close fast thy dewy eyes, and he at iV'-L. 

Tour out ihy |>1aiuts at day, if thou luuat fret ; 
Lay is for care. 


Now, turn to Go I. 
is too beautiful for us to cling 
To ReKisii soiTowing. 

0 memory ! the grass is ever green 
Above thy grave ; hut wc have luiglitcr things 
Th.an thou hast ever claimed or known, I ween. 
Lay is for tears. At night, tluj soul hath wings 
To leave the sod. 


The thought of night, 

That conies to us like breath of primroBC-time^ 

That comes like the sweet rhyiuo 
Of ft pure thought expressed, lulls all our fears. 

And stirs the angel that is in ns — night, 

Which is a sermon to the soul that hears. 

Hush ! for the heavens with starlets are alight 
Thank God for night I 

Harriet Erkdall. 
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ANECDOTES OF BIBLES. | 
In viow of the recoiil piihliration of a revised ■ 
translation of the Now 1'c.<5lainont, it niay not | 
prove nninterostiii;' to ^dance at the many nni- ! 
OU3 viiiissiUulo.s wliicli liavo hcfallou llie early ' 
translations ainl editions of the liiLlo ; for the | 
oarly editions of the IJook, which should always 
have cuiiimande<l tin*, mo.st anxious .'olicitinle, 
were not even favoured with tin* earn and atteii- . 
titin noAv hestowoil on a halfpenny iiew.^paper. In 
tin*, early days oi juiutino, tin* noces-Ity uf care-|j 
fully revihin^' the ]>rintci.i’ work ^‘ould nut have ' 
been roahSod, for it seems to have heeii a <liliicult j 
matter to a book through the pro»s, I'.irtieii- j 
larly a larj^e book like the Ilibh*, without a threat ' 
iiiiinbcr of errafa. Small books even, were not so ; 
exempt from blunders as wo iiiij^dit siijipose. A 
thin octavo volume of one huinlrcd and Fcvcnty- ' 
two pa;.»e?, entitled Tlh' Analovuj of the was 

published in 15(31, which w'us followed hy lifleen ! 
pa^-;es of errata ! Tlio jiious monk who wrote it 
informs liis readers in the Prelace to the Errata 
that the blunders in his little book >vere caused by 
the macliinations of Satan ! 

Duriii" the Coinnion wealth, and even a short 
time before Charles I/s execution, the printers, 
in order to meet the great demand which then 
existed, Bent out Eiblcs from their presses as 1 
quickly ns they could, regardless of errors and . 
omissions. One of the Harlcian Alanuscripts | 
relates that the learned Archbishop llsher while ; 
on bis w'ay to preach at Paiirs Cross ~a w'ooden ' 
pulpit adjoining the CMliedral of St rauPa, in 
which the moat eminent divines were appointed to | 
preach every Sunday morning— went into a book- 
eellcr’fl shop and inquired for a Bible of the 
London edition. He w'ns horrified to discover 
that the text from w'hich he was to preach was 
omitted ! This formed the first complaint to the 
king of the careless manner in which Bibles were 
printed ; and as one of the results, the printing 
of them was created a monopoly. A great com- 
petition then arose betw'een the king’s printers of 
London and those of the University of Cam- 


bridge. The privilege of printing Bible.^ was at 
a later date conceded to one William. Bentley ; 
but he was opposed by Hills and Field ; and 
many paper altercations look place between them. 
The Pearl Biblo.^of F'old, printed in 1053, i.s 
perha]).^ the nio^t blundering Bible ever issued. 
A nKiniiscript in the British Museum ailiniis 
that one (d' thc.?c Bibles swarmed with six tlioii- 
?and faulls. In f^a^ral^l^s Letter to the Earl of 
Strati. nd, it is sai.l : ‘Sterne, a solid scholar, was 
the tir-t n^io summed iq) the three thousand and 
six liundred faults that were in our piintcd Bibles 
of Lun«lun.’ Tlr' name Pearl given to this book 
by collci tors, an<l a copy of which is to be found 
ill tlic Briti-^li ^fiueunqis derived from the })rinters* 
name for a diiniuulivc kind of type. It must not 
be supposed that those many ‘faults’ >vere all 
printer'*’ errors only, for it is well known that Field 
was an iin. -scrupulous forger. He is said to have 
been paid liftecn hundrc.l pounds by the Independ- 
ents to corrupt a text in Acts vi. 3 by substituting 
a ‘yc ’ for a ‘ we,* to sanction the right of the jpcople 
to appoint their own pastors. Two errata may 
also be mentioned. In Homans vi. 13, ‘righteous- 
ness ’ was printed for ‘ unrighteousness ; * and at 
First Corinthians vi. 9, a *iioV was omitted, so 
that the text read—* The unrighteous shall inherit 
the kingdom of Cod.’ 

Before and during the Civil War, a large number 
of Bibles were printed in Holland in the English 
language, and imported to this country. As this 
violated the rights of the ‘ king’s printers,* twelve 
thousand of those duodecimo Dutch Bibles were 
seized and destroyed. A large impression of the 
same smuggled Bibles was burned by order of 
the Assembly of Divines for errors such as the 
following— the words in brackets being those in 
the Authorised Version : Genesis xxxvi. 24, ‘This 
is that ass [Anah] that found the mkri [mules] in 
the wilderness;’ Luke xxi. 28, ‘Look up, lift up 
your hands [heads]; for your condemnation [re- 
demption] draweth nigh.* It may be added, in 
the case of the passage from Genesis, that the 
correctors, os well as the corrected, were wrong. 
Anah neither found ‘rulers' nor ‘mules’ in the 
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wilderness, but simply ‘warm sprin-'-V as our contain ‘ The Parable of the Vinegar' (instead of 
future Bibles will liave it. The \iilgatc, or ‘vineyard') in the summary of contents at tlio 
Latin Bible, iiotwitlistamling its other faults, has head of the cliaptcr. It was lookc<l upon os 
the passage correct : ‘ Ute cst Ana tjuL iiivenit a good joke in the times of political corrup- 
aqym calidas in ?olitii<linc.' (This is Anali who j lion when Matthew (v. 9) was made to say, 

1 found warm springs in the desert.) | ‘Blessed arc the ^jftfcc-makors.' The ‘Breeches' 

! Anthony Bonncmcrc printed a Bible in French | Bible, printed at Geneva in 15C0, said at Genesis 
j at Paris in in tl?c reign of Francis 1. Ho iii. 7, that Adam and Evo ‘iiiaile themselves 
Bays in his jn-oface that this Bible was originally • Inrcchcs/ This version is as old as 'VVycliire's 
printed at the request of llis ('hristian time, and aj>pears in his Bible. Some curious 

Majesty Charles VIII. in 14.05, and that the Freiuli changes in tlio uses of words have taken placo 
translator ‘has added nothing but the gcnuiiie ; oven since the date of the Authorised Versimi. 
truths, according to the exiwcss terms of the Latin ' For instance the word ‘prevent,' which in tho 
Bible, nor omitted anything but wliat was | seventeenth ceiitiuy meant, juid ought still to 
improper to bo translated.' Yet the following mean, ‘to anticipate.* It is derived from the Latin 
is interwoven with the thirty-second chapter of jmrcuiUc, ‘to come before,' and in the Authorised 
Exodus at the twentieth verse : * The ashes of j Version never means ‘ to hinder.' Shakspcarc 
the golden calf which Moses can^sed to be burnt, ' ii.^es ‘prevent* for ‘anticipate’ in Julius C(rsf(r, 
and mixed with the water that wa^ druidv by the * v. 1. ; and Ihirns in his Cottai^s Saiunlaij Nifjhi, 
Israelites, .stuck to the beards of ciu li as had fallen ; A printer s error in the Authorised Version 
down before it; by which they appeared with , which has been allowed to remain, may bo Rioted 
gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to distinguish those ' in this place : the letter s has been prolixed willi- 
which had worshipped Uie calf.* Another inter- out aullKoity to the wonl ‘iieezed' in Second 
polation dT a similar nature was also made in the Kings iv. .‘I.’). It is printed correctly (neesing.^s) in 
same chapter: ‘ Upon Aaron’s refusing to make ' the only other place where it occur.s, at Job xli. 18- 
gods for the Israelites, they spat upon him with! ‘Kceze' is aBo io be found in A Midsummer 
so much fury and violence that they quite jsulfo- [ XluhCs Dream, ii. 1. 

cated him.’ We may also note the fact that the' In OB'*, some reviMOU and correction was 
three thousand men stated, in the twOiity-oighth 1 iitlompted with partial success; but the two 
verse of Exodus xxxii. of the ^Authorised Version, \ Camliridge Bibles of 1029 and 1038 were tho first 
to have been slain, is increased by the Moham- ; which were in iuted with tolerable correct 
medan commentators of the Koran to seventy * The cdiiioii of 103S is said to have been rev ise«l 
thousand ; and in the Latin Bible known as the | at the king’s coinniand by several learned men of 
Vulgate, the number is stated to be twenty-three j Cambridge, such as T)r Ward, Dr Goad, and others, 
thousand. Buck and Daniel, the University printers, were so 

The Vulgate of Pope Sixtus V. comes near to, | confident of iU coiTcctm*.ss, that they challenged 
if it does not equal, Field’s Pearl Bible in the mul- all Cambridge by ii bill allixed to I lie door of 
tiplicity of its errors. This pope, who ascended the | St ]\Iary’s (diiircli, in which tlicy ofrored a copy 
Chair in 15S5, was resolved to have a correct and of their Bible to any scliolar v/lio would liiul a 
carefully printed Bible. He specially revised and ! literal fault in it. The fiist p(‘i.?oii who jmblicly 1 
corrected every sheet ; and on its publication, pre- I noticed any of its errata was Dr William Wotton, j 
fixed to the first edition a Bull excoruiuunicatiiig who in a sermon preacli(*d at Newport- Pagnell, • 

all printers who in reprinting should make any' Bucks, noticed .an error (‘ye' for ‘we') at Acte ' 

alteration in the text. Yet the book so swarmed ’ vL 3. An edition printed at Oxford in 1711 
with blunders, that a number of scraps had to be I is remarkable for a mi-^take at fsaiah Ivii. 12, 
printed for the purpo.ic of being pasted over the . where a ‘not' is omitted. And the Oxford P>iblo 
erroneous passages, giving the true text. The C 1702 declared that Philip (instead of Peter) 
heretics of course exulted in this flagrant proof ^ would «lf:ny (dirist belbro cock-crow, 
of papal infallibility! A copy of this ‘Scrap; Great dillicnity was experienced by tho early 
Book' was sold some time since for sixty Iran.slators with the enumeration of the articles 
gaineaa. j composing Jacob’s present to Joseph (Genesis xliii. 

There are several ‘Treacle Bibles’ known to | 1 1), as little was Icnown at that lime of tho botany 
book-collectors. The edition of May 1541 of of the Holy Land, Tyndale was not far wrong in 

CranmeFs Bible, at Jeremiah viii. 22, asks: ‘is^ his vci>iou of the Pentateuch in 1530, althongh 

there no tryacle at GilcUd ? Is there no i)hi.sycyon ' ‘a cnrti-syo bawl me,' &c,, looks quaint nowadays, 
there?' There also appeared a ‘Rosin' Bible ia' Tim Genevan of 1500 and the Douay of 1C09 
which that word was substituted for treacle ; and a ■' had ‘roseu' where wo now have ‘balm.' Dr Geddes 
‘Bog' Bible, because that unpleasant insect was introduces ‘laudanum’ among the presents; but 
said by the printers to be the ‘terror by night'; in his manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
mentioned in the fifth verso of Psalm xci. j Wycliffc translates the first on the list as ‘a ly tie 
The ‘Vinegar’ Bible, printed at the Clarendon! of precious liquor of sibote,* and adds slyly 
Oxford, in 1717, is so called from the jin the margin that this ‘precious liqtior' is 
twentieth chapter of Lake’s Qospel being said to | ^gimie* A printeFs widow in Germany thought 
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to Bociiro the Biipreinary of her sex hy serw.tly 
altering the last danse of tlie sixteeiitli verse 
of tlie third diapter of (lenosis. By Riih?titut- 
ing the letters ‘Na* for tlic first half of the 
word Herr (lord or master) it ma<lo the word 
read ‘Narr;* the altered text reading, 'And he 
shall he thy fooU It said this attempt at 
‘improving’ the text cost the guml woman her 
life. The translation of St I’anPs Epistles in the 
Ethiopic language was full of errors, which llie 
editors gnod-natiircdly excused hy the following 
plea : ‘ Tliey who printed the work could not ; 
read, and w'c conM not print ; they helped ih, ! 
and wo helped them, as the hlind Indps the blind.* ! 
Dr John Jortin, in Jiis IkmarLs on Eccksiastical | 
llidorji (l/fil), notices a Chjtldc Bishop W'ho ‘ 
translated the Sciiptnres into the language of the ; 
Cloths, omitting tlio Book of Kings, lest the wars' 
reconliid there slionhl increase their inclination 
for fighting. 

Dr Alexander Clcddes already referred to, 
resolved to undertake a new translation ; and in ‘ 
178(>, as a preliminarv, he puhlisljed a sktdeh of' 
his plan under the title of an of a Keir ! 

Varnion ofthn Ilohj Ilihk for the rf iho F.iojikh 
Cafholks, In 17S(i, he jiublidied aii(»ther /Vo- 
spedua; in 17S7, An A/^ikuiU’' io l*roA^„du<y 
containing ‘ijueries, dould-, and dillicnlties rel.i- 
tivc to a verna<‘iilar ver-ion ( f tlie Holy Scrip- 
lures.* In l7h<S and following vcais, he is-iicd 
rrojiomh fo' Prinfi}i% and several to lie: 

advice he had rccidveil. After all these iircliniinai y 
llourislies, in 17!)2 the first vein me ajijieaied of 
a translation which was never com]>lete<l. (,’hris- • 
tians of every descrijilicm rej<*ct|sl it ; ami the* 
(Ijitholics, for wlio^e hendlt it Nwi> intended, were 
lorhhhlcii to read it. Vet another d(/'//v.<w in 
defence the following' year, and tlic project ends. | 
In what ho has translated, (Jeddes introduces ns 
to Hebrew ‘constables,* and tin* Ba^sover is rather 
humorously translated ‘the Snipover.’ 

From llio^e blundered editions let ns now go 
back to tlic first complete jirinled Bible— that 
by John Fust or Fuii'^t, printed at: ^layeiicc, in 
Germany, in llofi. This magniticent woik was 
executed with eiit-inotal types (»ii six liundied and . 
thirty-seven leaves, some of the copies on fine 
paper, ami others on vellum ; and is soim-timos 
known as the ‘Ma/ariii Bible,* a copy ba\ing' 
been nneN]iectcdly found in C^irdinal Mazarines . 
library at Baris, Jt is also called the ‘Forty-two | 
liiiie Bible,* because each full column contains \ 
that number of lines ; and lastly, as Gutenberg’s ! 
Bible, because Jolm Gutenberg was asi-ociatod 
with Fust and Selidflbr in its issue. It was : 
printed in Tialiii ; and the letters were such an ' 
exact imiiJitioii of the work of an amanuensis, that j 
the copies were passed olf by Fust, when he visited : 
Paris, as manuscript, the iliscovery of the art of ' 
printing being kept a profound secret. Fust sold 1 
a cojiy to the king of France for seven hundred ! 
crowns, and anollier to the Archbishop of Baris | 
for four iiundreil crowns ; although lie appears ! 
to have charged less noble customers as bnv ! 
as sixty crowns. The low price and a uni- 
formity of tlic lettering of these Bibles, caused 
universal asbinislnnent. The oapitil letters in 
red ink were said to be printed with his blood ; 
and ns ho could immediately produce now copies 
od libitum, ho was adjudged in league with 
Satan. Fust was apprehended, and was forced to 


reveal the newly discovered luit of print! ni', to save 
himself from the flames. This is snppoFod to be 
the origin of the tradition of the ‘devil and Dr 
Faiistus,* dramatised by Christopher Marlowe and 
others. 

One of the liighcst prices — if not ihi hijjhcat 
— realised by any ])ook w'as for a copy of this 
splendid Bible, at the sulo of the ‘Perkins 
Jiibrnry’ at Haunvorth Park, on 6tli June 1873. 
A copy on vellum was sold for three thousand 
ffiur huiulrc'd ])Oumh ; another on paper for two 
Ihoiioaiid Fix liiuiilred and ninety pounds, ^fliis 
large price i.^ rallicr siiipriFing ; for there are 
about twentv copies in dilb-rent libraries, half of 
them bebuigirig to private, peivons, in Britain. 
Before tbi; Falc, the nif.st expensive book was 
B'lccaci-io’.s I'rinted at Venice in 1471, 

wliich xva-j bought at the Duke of lloxburghe’s 
sale ill isll by the Mai'nui'? of Blamllord (Duke of 
^Marlboro ugli), for two thuu-and two bumlrcd .and 
‘ixty poiiiids ; alihoiigli its v.iluc f'-ll afterwaids to 
nim* bnmlred aiifl eighteen poumh in ISIO, when 
Lord .Sn(‘nct*r bc'came its purcha-er. 

Wlim Dr (’a«tell v/as engng- il in the prepara- 
tion of h\< Bolyglfit IJihle, he was much patro- 
nised by (.'romwell, who allowed the paper to be 
imported fiec of <iuly. "It was publi.sh^d during 
the IVdfctor.ito, and dedicated to Cromwell in 
a rcsi»ec!ful prdace. At the llest:)ration (KiCO), 
(‘romweir' name was omitted, and the Bepublican 
strain^ of the pr* ‘face toned down. Tlie different 
editions are known as ‘Bepublican * and ‘Boyiil* 
ainom,' b/)#»k-C(»l!e'l.>r.-\ At tint lime, there tvas 
a mania for d 'liciting books to somebody — a 
coh-biity, if ]»o-sil,l,.. 

Bicfoiv lypi'S Were invented, printing pictures 
from cngravi'd wooden blocks was accomplished 
in the fouitcciiih century. Books were iiiade of 
eiigiaving-’ of the mo^t remarkable incidents in 
the bonks of Mo.?es, llio Gospels, and Apoca- 
lyjisc ; tluw WiTo called Diblia Pm/perum, or 
Bnor Midi’s Bihl'S, lair copies of these have 
brought two liundrcd and fifty pounds ; and the 
vcry"w«ir-^t, raiely less than fifty poumls. The 
ruic cdiiion of the Ijlblia Gmnanica, published in 
H^7, cnn:.iiii'» many coloured wood-cuts remark- 
able for the singularity of llioir designs ; for 
instance, Batli'-heba is represented washing her 
feet in a tub, and Elijah as asceii'ling to heaven in 
a four- wheel od wagon ! The Bishops' Bible — so 
called fri>m the fact that mo.st of the translators 
Were. bisliop.s— was published in 15GS. It con- 
tained a portrait of the, Earl of Leicester, the great 
and jiowerfnl lavourite of Elizabeth, placed before 
the Book of ilosluia ; whilst another portrait, that 
ot Sir William (Veil -also a fiivourite of the queen 
— adorned the Bsalms. In the edition of 1574, a 
map of the Holy Land, and the Arms of Arch- 
bishop Barker, the chief translator, were suh- 
stitnlcd. 

We will conclude with the followung anecdotes 
of Braver Books. The Claremlon Brc'^s, Oxford, 
printed ill 1S13 an edition in which occiii*s twice 
in the Litany, ‘0 Lamb of God, which bikest 
away the sins of the Lord.* A copy is still in 
use," wo believe, in Gashcl Cathedral. Dr Cotton 
says ho has seen a Prayer Book in which a prayer 
concluded thus, ‘Through the «« righteousness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,* 

Our last story is from an American newspaper 
of 1776. A pimter in England who printed the 
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Book of Common Triiyor, unluckily oniittod tho 
letter c in the word ‘Vlianged* in tbe following 
sentence, MVe bliall all be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye.’ A clergyniau not so 
attentive to his duties as he should have been, 
read it to his congregation as it was printed, thus, 
‘We shall all be hivijcd in the twinkling of an 
eye/ 




THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLF.V. 

CIIAPTER XXXV.— TJXCLE WALTER Ad.UX. 

There came the day, earlier than he had expected, 
perhaps, but not very soon, when Bertram s bini- 
ness at the Yard was completed early by the sig- 
nature of certain cheques and the indorsement of 
certain vouchers ; ana then there was nolhing to 
do that exacted an Assistant Manager's altemlance. 
Mr Weston was in London. The shipwrights, 
Long Tom and his muscular colleagues, knew 
their work. The clerks plied tlie pen, yawn- 
ing at intervals, and intermitting their clerkly 
tasks to skim over leading articles in the 
Something, or to chat about cricket and the dice 
Club. Bertram bad time to pay his promi.^ed 
visit to §hir]ey A'illa. was a pretty, while, 
bay-windowed house, the Villa, one of many villas 
and ornamental cottages on the edge of the breezy 
Common ; bordering on which, ohl oaks yet grew ; 
and giant holly- trees, the boast of that .southern 
fihire^ showed their dark-glistening greenery and 
winter wealth of scarlet berries almost as pro- 
fusely as when the Red King, with an arrow in 
his heart, lay dead in the Royal Forest hard by. 
Peat-fires were burning yet, Asith eulb ii crimson 
glow, on many a cottage hearth for miles around ; 
and some of the quaintest customs and most 
mediseval traditions that our island knows held 
fast to the tenacious root which they hail taken, 
hut a little way, so far as mileage goes, from that 
Southampton which has for years been the British 
gateway of the golden East. 

Bertram found a kindly welcome at Shirley 
Villa. As a friend of the Westons, as a fricnil 
of Rose Denham, whose story was perfectly well 
known to her employer.^, he w'as very well 
received. Mr. and Mrs Denshire were plcasant- 
natured people. Tiicodore Denshire had been 
a barrister, and indeed, w’as ])robably a barrister 
still ; but he had doffed the terrors of the wig he 
had 80 seldom worn in open court ; nor indeed need 
the most nervous of witnesses have been much 
alarmed, in a nm wriw trial, at cross-examination 
from such a counsel as he had been. Partly from 
weak health, partly because he had inherited the 
small property of a childless elder brother, he had 
turned^ his back upon the Temple, and lived a 
quiet life, driving about to picturesnue spots, and 
raoto^phing gnarled trees and thatched roofs 
m miles around. Mrs Denshire was no mean 
member of the Archcry Society, a kindly matron, 
with atiopg wrists, shrewd blacK eyes, and a ring- 
ins laugh. Alice and Hugh were the children ; 
and then th^ was Rose. Governesses, 1 hope, 
are ofteu ^ happy as was good Dr Denham’s 
jonngest difaghiier under the roof of her pupils’ 
parents. She bad to earn her bread, and tliat she 
dieerfully did, but nobody made it bitter to her I 
hy tyranny or insolence The only clouds that I 
darkened BosA young life were that Louisa was | 


far away ; and that the man who dogged her steps, 
the nameless persistent snitor, or persecutor, who 
plied her witli tlireat and promise, never long 
allowed her to forget him. 

The lirj>t greetings over, ^fr Denshire trotted 
out all his iiiofi'ensivo hobbies for exhibition to 
the stranger. litre were his photographs— 
scraps of still-life in Ibc Forest, the ruined 
chai>clry at Capcl, the Hollow Oak of Rufus, the 
grass-grown roofs and wootlen church siJirc of 
Toadlmrst, the Gipsies’ Dell, the huts of Noiiuins- 
laiul, w'hero ha^ket-makors and tinkers lived by 
a precarious industry that was reported to he 
Eiipplenieutcd by ])oac-,hing and purloining of tim- 
ber. These were tlie hits of decorative wood- 
carving, a triptych after— a long way after— 
Albert Diirer ; an entablature of nymplis and 
Grecian warriors, copied IVom a stone frie/.e of the 
ruined gateway of .‘iomc More.iii town, cnimbliiig 
under the combined eifects of weather, negligence, 
and the Turkish cannon that breached it two 
centurion ago. And this was Mr Denslnre/s lawn- 
watering machine, his own invention, really Jiis 
own; and which seemed to IJi^rtram’s unprejudiced 
jiulgment an ingenious if cumbrous contrivam'.e 
for squirting as much water as po&.sibh? into the 
face and over the garnients of tho operator, and 
prujeding a minimum of the same wholesome 
element, with the maximum of pumping, over tho 
greensward. 

Bertram wms invited to stay fur luncheon ; and 
that me.il, synchronic with the children’s dinner, 
being <lc.s})alchoil, he took leave of his enter- 
tainer.s, and accom))anied Rose Denham and In*r 
Iwo pupils in yieir daily w’.dk, across tlie (com- 
mon it-elf, where tlie golden gor.so was in its 
suiiimer Jiixiniancc of ycdlow' lluwer ; and then 
into the leafy Avenue, wIkto tlie great tdims 
stood tow'cring in their maje.sty, like i-o many 
c.astle 3 , the strongholds of the birds, that Iwitlcrell 
or carolled securely on twig and bougli, high 
above the reach or the aim of man or hoy. 

At the end of tho Avenue, iVitr.ini bade Roso 
good-bye. He bad himsidf a visit of ceremony 
to pay to some potent magnate of that B. and O. 
Company whose passenger steamships first meta- 
morphosed SouthaiMplun from the clean, bright 
city, beloved of nri.dociatiiv old maid.s, into the 
wrealthy seaport that it is now'. Great men 
and men of note in the commercial world had 
begun now', moved by some iri.stinct wliich 
enabled them to pcent success, as swine and 
spaniels in the New Forest scent buried triilllcs, 
afar off, to be polite to Bertram Oakley. Ber- 
tram hud been bidden to a heavy dinner, with 
heavy company, at the house of this gentleman, 
and had been gramlly patronised, and solemnly 
lionised, as the clever youngater from Mervyii s, of 
whom Mr ]\rcrvyn thought so well, and as the 
inventor of the new double oscilliitiiig steam- 
something of whicli newspaper writers — who knew 
nothing about it— spoke in terms of such glib 
appiiival. Rose w'as silent, Rose was shy. She 
busied herself a good deal with the children. At 
luncheon, which was dinner, whenever Bertram 
spoke, he had had no listener so faithful os this 
slender, golden-haired girl. But ont of doors she 
%vas not talkative, and at last they two shook 
hands and parted. 

Bertram, as he walked on townwards, was not 
so much vexed, after a minute’s thoughtfulness, 
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ivith the change in Rose’s manner as many a 
young man, in his iilace, would have been. Some- 
how, ho felt, rather than knew, that the alteration 
boded him no harm — that she did not like him 
the less, because she had grown to he so silent 
and bashful and shy— so uiisiKterly, as he would 
onco have said, with him. No man could have 
been less inclined to plume himself on his know- 
ledge of women — and indeed thu.«e whom women 
like the best, know the least of them — than iJer- 
tram Oakley ; hut Rose’s behaviour did not 
exactly displease liini. A perfectly frank hearing, 
the indications of a mind lancy-l'ree, are ])crhaps 
the most disheartening symplonia of any that 
are wiitleii down in Love’s Medical Cuide. 

Half- way down tlie broad white High Street, 
ill front of that ancient JhJphiii Hold heloro i 
which hundreds of cuiriages, gorgeoiH with I 
coronets, or rich with cmhla/oned heialdry that 
would have dazzled foreign eyes, were wont to 
draw up, in tlie old coacliiiig aiul ]M/.<tiiig day.«, 
Lertram suddenly caught siglit of a face not to 
ho easily forgolLon. A gciitleinaii was giving 
instriiclions to his Itdiaii valet, a blown, while- 
loollied, hlack-whiskeifd Noap«ilil.iii, as to the 
Ingg.age which two town ])uiti!r.i were stowing 
away, in lei-snrely fa-hioii, (»ii a gre«*ii haiid-truek. 
Uncle Walter hinisidf, as lwiv, light hearted, and 
bride as ever, like an elderly huUerlly that had 
successfully f*»r ni.uiy y(*ar-5 llmridied in deco- 
rous indolenia*. Deitrain he.'-italed. Jhit Mr 
Walter Ileiiham’s eyes were iieiuly as gdod as 
his; ami the virfuoyj waved his ki«kled hand, and 
beckoned, blithely, across the street, so that the 
young mall wa-i, as it. were, Ciimpelkd to go ovA* 
uij<l speak to Jji.s old at'r(iMintance. 

*llow d’ye «lo ^ was l.'iielc Walter’s liall-cai\^s- 
ing, hiilf-imliiiercnt grectiinr. ‘I knew you \veiv. 
hero, f(*r t .'•aw your naiin' in the A iictv 

stoain-eiigiiio, hey / ’ 

‘A slight jinprovemeul oiily—if it ho aii iiii- 
]»rove.meiit, which luaclii'e imi'<t aimwered 

Jiertram, as he teok tin! welkgloved hand, k 
needs a very churl i.di leiu]i(ir, t>r a very stem 
resolve, to make any of lu-i leliiie a Iiand oll'ered to 
our grasp. 

‘Audi w'anted you to he .a painter’s model — 
you wore quite liamlsiuuo enough-- at seveii-.ind- 
six, when i’e<iuiied,’ said Uncle AV alter, amiNod 
at the Teminisceiice. ‘Right, lad, right! to u.m* 
the inside of your head, in>tead of the exterior. 
— And so you live here, now U And the artistic 
amateur surveyed the broad, white, rather empty 
High Street, as if with renewed interest, uii 
account of his young friend. 

‘ Yes ; I live here, sir ; and so does your niece — 
your brother’s daughter — Miss Rose Denham. I 
left her but half an hour since,’ said Rcrlram 
steadily, 

‘Does she, leally ?’ asked Uncle AVuller, in his 
pretty, playful way. a.s if he had been a masculine 
Peri, poised on starry wings, and roiulescemling to 
take a Utile concern in the ways and fates of 
mankind.— ‘Luigi, tell the clumsy curs to be 
careful with that box.' This last sentence was 
couched in iluent Italian, and prudently ; for 
clumsy curs, if of our island breed, arc sometimes 
apt to snarl and turn. 

‘Si, si, Eccellenza,' answered the bi’owu man 
from Naples, displaying liis sharkish teeth ; and 
Bertram nimself was fain to smile. 


‘You understood me?' said Uncle Walter i 
rapidly. ‘I forgot your knack of picking up 
languages— sharp-witted lad that you are 1 — Niece j 
Rose lives here, then ? I didn't know it. Where 
is she, and is she as pretty as ever ? Sometimes, 
those blondes go off, in looks, early.’ 

‘Miss Rose Denham is very pretty. She is 
govenies'?, now, to the young children of ^Ir and 
Mia l)cn.<:hire, at Shirley Common, three miles 
from the town,* aii.swercd Jlcrtrarn. 

‘How very nice of her—and how very nice of 
them ! * cliiniod in Uncle AValter airily. ‘I'm 
sure fjlic has chosen for the he.4 ; and that good, 
.scn.'-Zihle Loui.i:i — with whom, 1 fear, I am no favou- 
rite- has itl.-f> cho.^«JIl foi- the hes^t— Are they ever 
going to biiiig that cjiniagc, Luigi ? — in procuring 
for her hucli congoni.il cmploymcnl. A governess ! 
AVell ! well I ( iovcinc^.se'=, exc(*])t in a novel, arc 
n»‘V<*r bullied, T believe ; and the constant contact 
wilh fresh young niiinl.5 — Strady, hlo -klieads, with 
the luggage — he inellahly ?wcet. Dear 

Liiiii-sa, she is, perhap-:, paidoiiahly prejudiced. 
We f-houhl always be p.itient. — Luigi, huiTy the 
scoundrels w’itli that carriage I ’ • 

‘You are going abroad, sir?* a.^kcd Beitram, 
win# scarcely knew what tone ti) a*«iimc when 
confronted by tl^s ligl#, gay mil lire, that pceined 
so succe-^fuHy to repudiate the le^iToiisibilities 
which cuiiscienct! ami cuslom impose. 

‘ Yes ; 1 am goiivg tti Spain, to < hvinada,’ replied 
Uncle AValler, with a .‘•igh of .sali<faclion as the 
lagjai’d vehicle at last rolled out of the hotel yard, 

‘ The Uoi^'jru/, which is to take me to Gib, sails, 
or rather -team.-?, to-«iay. Soniethiiig wrong with 
the Alhambra — a land^lip, they call it, which has 
caiiseil, J fear, irropaialde damage to the dear old 
place, on which 1 widi to fea.st my loving eyes 
again before it becomes an ah.jolnte heap of ruins, 
or, w’or.*e still, gets re.'iored beyond recognition. — 
da! tal’ added the wortliy genlleman, as he 
stepped into lii'' open cairiage, and waved his hand 
in token of adieu. ‘ My love to my niece !' 

Gli* w’ent tin* carnage at a brisk pace ; and 
Rertruin, after watching it until it got beyond the 
langc of vision, walked slowly and sorrowfully 
away. 

HAIL AND HAILSTORMS. 

To ns, liviiig in our temperate climate, the de- 
slnictivc pow er of the hailstorms of other regions 
almost exceeds helicd'. Tlie hailstones whicTi we 
see occasionally fall during a thunderstorui are not 
worthy to be named beside the enormous masses 
of ice, sometimes many pounds in weight, which 
frequently demolish the crops in Southern France 
and other countries. While our much-abused 
climate may have— and undoubtedly has -its 
drawbacks, it also has its advantages ; for wdiether 
is it worse to have a bad season from the be- 
ginning, with the consequent failure of the crons, 
or a promising harvest, all but ready for tjie 
reaper, cut down and ruined by one dire hail- 
storm of perhaps not more lliaii a few minutes' 
duration ? 

The most remarkable Iwilstorm on record is that 
which occurred in Franco on ihc nth of July 
1788. It was divided into two distinct bands—the 
western one four hundred and twenty miles long 
and ton miles broad ; and the eastern one five 
hundred miles long and only five miles broad. 
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Tlicro was a mean interval of twelve miles between four hundred and eighty-seven acres in the 
them, in which space rain fell, Tlie storm moved mentioned county alone being estimated at four-, 
at the rate of Ihirly-two miles per hour, the hail teen thousand live hundred and seventy-four ' 
falling for not more than seven or eight minutes at pounds, or about four pounds three sliillings and 
the sanio i>liice. The western branch began at sevenpenco per aero on an average. In 1843, . 
Touruine, near Loclics, at half-past six A.M., passed during the months of July and August, sovero 
over Cliaitivs, llaiubouillet, Pontoise, Clerniont, storms were cx]icrionccd in Cambridgeshire, Bcrk- 
Doiiai, eiiicivd IJelgium, and passed over Courlrai, shire, Norfolk, Sulfolk, Kssex, Ilertfordsliirc, Kent, 
and finally died out beyond Flushing at half-past Oxhmlshire, Bedfordshire, Gloucestcrshiro and 
one P.M. "The eastern braneli began at Orleans at Yorkshire, some farmers suJfering an individual 
halfpa4 seven A.»r., jiassed over Artlieiiay and loss amounting to upwards of two thousand pounds. 
Aiidonville, reached the Faubourg St-Aiitoinc in | By the storm of August 1, 184(), gardeners alone 
Paris at half-past eight, Cro?sy-cii- Valois at IkiH- j sustained a loss estimated at liftecii thousand 
past nine, Cateaii-Cambresis III eleven, and I’troidit j pounds; and more recently that of August 2, 
at liall-pa?l two r.M, Though the hail fell for ■ 1871), in the iicighbourliood of llichinond, inflicted 
such a short time at each place, the dc'^tmotiou i damage in broken glass alone, estimated ai tliiity • 
of property was immense. No lo-s lliari ten j lliuu>:ind pounds. ^Milaiicholy though this catc- 
hiiiidred and thirty-nine commuiKs in France gory of disasters is, it is a pleasing picture when 
Buffered, the dannigc being found to amount to i-«)iilrastod with the French record of similar cala- 
ahout a luillioii pounds sterling. Jsnme of the hail- ; initics, which would widl-iiigh fill a volume, 
stones weighed more than lialf a pound. There Hailstones vary greatly in size. In ordinary 
are several very remarkable features in this hail- ■ storiiH, they weigh from forty -six to one hundred 
Storm : its extraordinary length, its compara- 1 aiul twenty grains. Tt may be interesting to 
tively narrow width, Jind its ^-liovt continuance at ! notice some of the largest on record, llolin.died 
one place. These peculiarities might be con- j (who is, however, :i per..i-tent wonder-monger) says 
venieiitly accounted for by supposing an immense that liaiL''toncs as huge as eggs fell in Eiiglainl in 
cloud or body of clouds Carried riloiig by a steady I the year 12u2, iluring the reign of John ; ami tliat 
current of wind, and di>chargiiig as it moved in the twentieth ye.ir of that of good King Alex- 
in its course. But how can we conceive a single under HI, of l^^otland (l*JG9) thoie arose 'great 
cloud bearing along in its bosom nearly twenty- wiiid*^, with storms of such imnioasuiable hail- 
eight million tons of ice ?— which was about the stones, lliat many towns were thrown down’ hy 
quantity, estimating it at one pound per square tlieir^ violence, and fires sjnead throughoul the 
foot, that fell to tlie earth duiiiw the stoKii. king lom ‘burning up steeples with sucli force of 

Another storm of excepticnaf severity was that fire that the l)ells were in divers places united.* 
experienced in the neighbourhood of Angouleme Tho^e of the Abbey of Aberbrotliock (Arbroath) 
on August f3, 1813. It began at six P.jr.", having wore thus di'^tniyed. In while Edward HI. 
been preceded by profound darkness. The hail- was iii.irdiiiig near CliaiUvs in Fiance, his army 
fitones, which were very large, wounded several was so mnch injured by a storm uf immenso 
persons severely, and killed a child near Bar- liaiKtones, that ho concluded pca<*o. Count de 
Lezieux ; injured the cattle, sheep, and jugs; Mezeray relates that when l.ouis XII. of I’hanco 
entirely stiipped the trees of their leaves ; cut the made war again-t tlie I’opo, and cairicd lii*i army 
vines into pieces, and crushed the crops. The [ into Italy (IhlO), Uui-h hailstones descended 
next day, the landscape had the appearance of during a ihnmler.uoini, wliich weighed about one 
mid- w'i liter, the hail having accumulated in the hundiod ])OLnids ! On June 21, 1045, there fell 
hollow'3 and roads to a depth of almost three feet in Jiuncashirc ‘ liaiMoiies as big as men's lists, 
The whole neighbourhood w'as deprived of game ; wdiich had diverse ]uinls in them, home like gun- 
aud the cU’ects uf the storm were visible five years holes.* On Hie 7ih of June 1573, in Nortlianip- 
aflerw aids,' the vines in particular not having tonshirc, .some were found which measured six 
recovered their productive powers. inches in circumference ; and on the 2t)th of April 

The annals of meteorology afl'ord many cx- 1C97, a Rtorm dcd over Cheohiro and Laiica- 
amplcs of btornis almost os severe as those men- shire, iluiing whicli hailstonos, weighing eight 
tioned above. One wliich burst over the depart- ounces and rnea'^nring nine inches in circiun- 
ment of the Aisne, on the 7th of ^fay 18C5, cause d fercncc, fell, Hertfordhliire, on the 4th of May 
damages amounting to several million francs, in in the same year, was visited by a shower of hail, 
the Valley of the Scheldt the hailstones lay fifteen which killcil several persons. Tlio stones were 
feet deep upon the ground, and were still visible rourtecn inches in circumference. M. Parent 
five days after. On the 0th of May in the same relates tliat llail^lonc3 as big as a iimu’s fist, and 
year, the hail which fell upon tlie Catelct meadows, W’eighing from nine ami a half to twelve and three 
in the arondisseinent of St Quentin, formed a quarter ounces, fell in Le Perche on May 15, 1703. 
dyfital mass a mile and a rjuartcr long and two Passing over mruiy recorded, and pcihaps doubt- 
thousand feet broad— e.stimaled to amount alto- ful, instances .such as the above, we learn that 
gather to twenty-one million cubic feet. during a iKiilstorm at Constantinople on October 

Although hailstorms in this country are com- 5, 1831, there bdl etonea weighing more than 
paiatively tore, we cannot boast of exemption one pound, Similar ones nro said to have been 
Irom them. They never assume the desolation- picked up in May 1821, at Palestrina (Italy), 
enreading character, however, so common in Blocks of ice foil at Cazorta in Spain on Juno 
Izance. One that occurred in 1800 broke two 5, 1829, w'hich w'cighed four and a half pounds; 
hundred thousand panes of glass in London alone, and in the Houtli of France, during the latter 
In 1824, the crops were almost completely de- part of October 1844, some full whicli weighed 
Irtroyed in Hertfordshire^ Middlesex, and Essex ; eleven pounds. After a liailstorm on May 8, 1802, 
the damage done upon a space of three thousand in Hungary, a piece of ice w^as found which 
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imcasuTed more than three foot both in length 
; and in width, with a thickness of two and a 
quarter feet. To conclude this list, a hailstone 
is said to have Jallen in the reign of Tippoo 
Saib which Avas the size of an clepliant ! It is 
possible that many of those so-called gigantic 
hailstones were simply masses of ice composed 
of a collection of hailstones agglomerated together 
in some liollow space into which they had fallen, 
and where they may liave remained for some time 
after the general tail of hailstones had imdied and 
disappeared. 

AVitli regard to the compo'^itioii of hailstones, 
it would seem that they have hut one feature in 
common— they are all ibrmed of congealed water. 
They differ in size, in shape, and in structure. 
Some are nearly round, some oval, some ])par- 
shaped. Some arc wliite and opatjue^ others 
are clear as cr 3 ’stal. Kiimlz considered the 
pyramid to he the primitive form of the hail- 
stone ; while, on the othe.r hand, Descartes, Elie 
de licaumont, Airy, IVUtos, and Nt'iggorath, 
believed it to be tlic sphere broken in its fall. 
J’rofessor O.sborne Keyiiolds lias lately advanced 
Ibe o])iiiion that it is a sort of !'i»lierical pyramid, 
dense at Ihe ba<'*, and soft l«Avards the apex. A 
good example of this form of Iriihtone was noticed 
on ^ fay 22, 1S70, in Paris by M. Troeail. It was 
])yrirorm, and about three (juavl'*i'=5 of ;.n inch long 
l)y half an inch wide. "I’lie third put of it, at 
the toj»— the narrow« -t portinu of the haiMoiic — 
W'as oj»arjiie. and white ; wdiih! the lower or the 
broadest part was jierfectly tiMudacont, like the 
3)iire‘>t ice. When lookeil at from the bro.ide.-t 
end, it ]»r<jsiMited the :diapc of an obtn«c-ai.'.;h^l 
rbombiis, and from the sl'les 1hf‘i»! started obli*|U-.‘ 
facets, which < onvergi‘d and died avray towards the 
obtuse summit. Cajdaiii Jhdero'; pick'-d up some 
very remarkable liailstonc? on July 4, JSP), which 
fell during a nocturnal liaiDtorm in W^e^tern 
France. They were nearly .^pheii cal, an I in the 
centre was visible a spherical nucleus of a .some- 
what opatjue, whitidi hue, whirh sliow’cd traces 
of concentric layers. Around this nucleus wms an 
cuvelopo of compact bluish ice, with radial liuc.'^ 
running from the centre to the civeumferenoe. 
This in turn was surrounded by a coaling of con- 
centric hiyer.s, upon the surface of which were 
twelve large crystalline pyramids of clear ice, 
with smaller iiyramids iiitcivalated between them. 
The wlu)lo formed a spherical mass nearly three 
and a half inches in diameter. IIailst«mes with 
a surrounding crust of transparent ico-cryslals 
fell during a violent .storm in the Thrialeth 
IMouniains, near lijcloi Klintscli, a short distance 
south of the Caucasus, on J une D, 1 PO!), and w’ero 
carefully Bkclehed by Mr II. Abndi, a llus-iiau 
gentleman residing on the .spot. Their structure 
was in many respects similar to that of the one.s 
described by Dclcros. IM. Ihirent remarked some at 
lilontargis on July 20, 1871, wdiicli wore from one 
to two inebes i\ length, oval in shape, and trans- 
parent as crystal. These hailstones are of special 
interest, as it is the only case on record in wdiich 
they show^ed no traces of a central nucleus of soit 
snowy material. Descriptions might be multiplied 
indefinitely. — Each observer lias had some anoma- 
lous feature to record. Many have liopcd in a 
dissected hailstone to read its mysterious history ; 
but os tliey exhibit such diversity of form and 
structure, we may be prepared to hear dilferent 


causes and processes assigned to almost every 
hailstorm that occurs. 

The indications of a hailstorm arc sufiiciently 
\vcll marked. The barometer sinks veiy low ; 
and, Avhat is unusual before any other atinosydieric 
disturbance, the thermometric column suffers a 
corre.sponding depression. Previous to a storm 
that occurred in the Orkney Islamls in the year 
1818, the barometer descended 1*15 inches, and 
the thermometer has been known to sink' through 
sevent^'-scveii degrees Rilirenheit. The clouds 
usual 1 3 ' assume a peculiar aspect. They Bho\^here 
and there immense irregular protuberances, and, 
judging from the profound darkness which the3r 
produce, are very thick. Arago pointed out that 
they seem to be cli:-.tiiiguishahle from other storm- 
cloud.^ 1)3’’ their ashen hue. Nevertheless, hail has 
hecji obcovvcd to fall from an almost cloadle.ss sky, 
with the sun shining brightly, and nnaccompanied 
by an 3 " tempest or atmoqih vio di-turbancc. A 
.•-•oiirid likened by some to tlie g.dloping of a flock 
of theep over bard rock}’ ground, and by others to 
the noise of a heavy luggage train, a cavalry 
•‘•piadron at full gallop, or the pourmg of shot 
‘ from one vessel into another, is said to be the 

■ precursor of a violent bailstui m. It is long .since 
: this phenomenon w’as^lirst ob-erveJ. Aristotle 

and Lucretius, afliong ancient writers, uicntioii it ; 

' Kilim noti'’ed it on the .30th of April 1744, at 
: Moscow ; Tcr-icr, on the IStli of July 17S3, in 
I Franc * ; and Peltier heard it in the department 
! of La Suinmo. A sound was also heard at 
Auxerro the 20th of July 1671, previous to 
the chnn*llci?s haiUtorm above ineritioncJ. It has 
l*c.-n expl.iincd by the striking together of the 
' h.iiMoues aloft, as they arc whirled about by the 
! wind. 

I A 11 annual loss of about two millions sterling has 
I not been suifered without many attempts btdng 
; made to provcnl, or, at least, to luitigate the evil of 

■ liaiNtvinus. Klcclricity lias ahva\’s been regarded 
i as the priiicij-al agent in their production, and 
! hence it has been pro]>osed to tap the clouds and 
' run oli* that dangoruiis element h}" means of liglit- 

ring-coudiictors, or something of that kind. This 
' id.ea appears lirst to have been suggested by 
' DueiianL de Montheillard in 1770. In 1S20, La 
= lN».<ttille, and subsequently Tliollarcl, invented a 
! peculiar inslruiiicut consisting of straw ropes, 
I in wliich a melallic wire was interwoven, sus- 
' liendod by means of pointed rods similar to 
I lightning-conductors. These, together with Arago’s 
I which were cayitive balloons armed with 

ail iron point and licld to the earth hy a cord with 
j a copper wire running through it, have all proved 
i unavailing; and the attempt to subdue Nature in 
; tills respect, has been abaudoned in despair until 
’ wc shall know something more about her strange 
! Avavs. 


SHALL SHE liE SACRIFICED? 
CIIArTEU IV. — coledrooke’s secret revealed. 

On the following Alonday I wont to pay some 
long promised visits in London, and did not 
return for a week. My first call on my arrival 
W’as to our neighbours. Mrs Thompson was now 
well enough to resume her usual duties, and the 
; temporary servant had been sent away. Ida 
i looked careworn and wear}'. How I wished I 
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could mitigate her unhappiness ! She, bo young 
and interesting, to be rciulcred miserable through 
no fault of her own. 

‘Dear Miss Colcbrookc/ I said, taking her hand 
gently, * I know you have been fretting. You are 
in trouble. Are you sure I cannot help you ? ' 

‘You are very kind to offer to help/ she replied, 
smiling sadly ; * but no one, I am sorry to say, no 
one can help me.' 

* Is it so bail as that ? Is it a now trouble I * 

‘ A new trouble that will soon come/ she replied, 
in a tone so despairing, that my heart ached to 
hear her. 

* I wish I could take it away/ I said earnestly. 

She raised her eyes to mine for a moment, and 

then a deep blush came over her sweet face. My 
look had expressed more than my w*orJs had. 

‘Dear Ida/ I continued, ‘if I cannot relieve 
your sorrow, at least let me share it ; ' and then 
I told her all my love. As I spoke, a gleam of 
joy shone ibi a moment in her face. It seemed 
as if the return of happiness was not so very dis- 
tant. The instant after, it was gone ; but not 
before it had told me wha' I lon^jcd to know. 

‘Dear Dr Aylmer, you do not know. AVhal 
you ask may not he. It can never be, I — I am 
engaged to be married to — to ’ 

If I had touched a powerful electric battery, 


Hickards’ fellow-partner— the man you saw here 
some da 3'8 since, and who at one time was an 
ncquaintaiicc of ours in London. With a view to 
turning the miserable business to his own advan- 
tage, he has sworn to my father that he will aid 
him in quitting the country, even at his own 
risk, 1 / I consent to marry him, Jf I do not con- 
sent, then he will give my father into custody 
and positively swear he saw’ him murder the man ! 
I have, of course, no alternative, and the wedding 
is fixed for next Monday/ 

This was alreaily Tluirsday. 

‘ Next ^londay V I cried in a tone of pain. ‘ Oh 
Ida, yonr fatber cannot allow this.' 

‘Don't blame him. lie has not urged me in the 
least. I have told him that I will do it. 1 am 
qiiilo determined. Why, 1 should he my own 
lather’s murderer, if I rofnsed this man.' 

‘As it is/ I said, ‘you will murder your own 
peace, and mine.' 

‘In spite of what I have told you, Doctor, 
would you still choose to marry me, tlio daughter 
j of’ 

j ‘ What docs it signify to mo whose daughter 
[ you are, as long as you are my own darling 
! Ida V r saiil this in a voice of passionate tender- 
j iHVs. I do not remcinher now all that ]ias«e(i. 

■ 1 know T entreated her U) reconsider her dec.i>i«nt. 

; 1 iiso'l every argument to peisuade her. 1 proiit- 
I ised to aid hiT father to escape. l»ut all was of 
no avail. She wept bilteily ; but she remained 
firm. 


the shock her words gave me could not have 
been greater. I had not thought of her having 
any lover, and I felt sure she cared for me. 
Presently, I asked her if she loved the man to 
whom she was engaged. 

‘I must tiy hard,' .she replied, ‘to do so— if I 
do not now. We must all do hard things some- 
times.’ 

‘ Not like him ! * I exclaimed. ‘ And yet you are 
engaged to marry him.' 

‘Do not judge me harshly/ she said almost 
pleadingly. ‘You do not under.stand what com- 
pels me to 

‘ To sacrifice your life/ I concluded. ‘ Ah, I 
know now wbat your father meant wlicn he asked 
you the other day what you would do for him. 
But in what way your marrying against 3 ’our own 
wishes can benefit him, 1 am unable to under- 
stand.* 

‘ Shall 1 tell 3 ’ou?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ It might save his life.’ 

‘ Save his life ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How?’ 

^ Well, it is right you should have the reason. He 
has several times said lie would not mind your 
knowingi I trust to your friendship for me not to 
divulge a terrible secret. Do not stop me. 1 
M'onld rather tell you now. My poor father had 
the dreadful misfortune to deprive a fellow- 
creature of hia life. You have heard of what is 
termed the Hickards murder ?’ 

1 nodded afBrmativeljr. 

‘ The only witness to the act was Mr Purse — 


To (*>cape would be a matter of great dilliculty. 
Mr ^ur^JO ha I taken ludging.s in the house liglit 
opposite, and walc.lmd all tlieir movements. He 
had tliroat(*iicd that if Ida did not meet him 
at lli^ church at half-jmst ten on Momlay, he 
would go directly to the police j<tati»)n amriiave 
her father arrested. At one time, they had trioil 
to leave the country, and had even t.iLen pas- 
sages in a |jteamcr on the point of de])artino Irom 
Inverpoul to New Vork ; ljut ju^t as they were 
going on board, they had ob-erved Mr I’urse, 
though, as it liiriied out, he li;td imt noticed them. 
And as ho was coming to the ship to sue some 
friends olf, they Jiad Iiaslil}'' returned to land 
before he li.id, as they bedieve*!, dit^covered their 
presence. Thev Iiad then llmught it better to 
conceal themselv .s in the country for a time until 
vigilant .<ear.-li siiouM liave abaletl. They were 
now living by ni« ans of money to tlie amount 
(jf uh'iUt a thou.-and pounds, tlie prolil.s of .some 
articles of value which they hud sold. They 
had nut ])laced this sum in the hank, as if they 
had, lliere w'«)uld have heen danger of their where- 
aboiitd hecoming known. 

But ]if)w had I'ur.so di.scovcrcd their hiding- 
place ^ It uiH (juite by clianeo. The house in 
wdiich the}' now lived had, as already slated, stood 
long empty, and the proprietor was desirous to 
dispo-rj of it. With this view he wrote to his 
.solicit ur ill liOiidou to put the property in the 
market ; and the solicitor, it so chanced, employed 
for thi.s work the very firm of property agents with 
wdiich Mr Purse was connected, it was not, 
liowe.ver, Pur.se who first M'ent to Spamiera to 
hjoi: at the property, but another representative 
of the firm ; amt he, calling at the house to ask 
about the property, spoke with the housekeeper 
Mrs Thompson, whom, liowevcr, he had not before 
seen ; but lie was not allowed into the house. On 
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his return, in reporting to Hr Purse regarding the 
property, ho coriimented upon the fact of hia not 
having been admitted into the house ; which 
awakened the curiosity of Purse, who put some 
questions as to the houacikecpcr’s appearance, and 
Riich-likc. Tlie result of these inquiries was that 
Mr Purse’s suspicions wore aroused, and lie him- 
self set off at once for Spanners. I5ut Mrs 
Tlionipson by tliis time being ill, he failed to 
see her as he had hoped He made inquiries, 
however, us to the occupants of the house in 
question, and learned that a young lady named 
(.Jolebrooke, w'ith her servant, had taken it ; that 
she called nowhere, went out but seldom, and 
ba<l excited curiosity. He resolved to w'atcli the 
bouse, and for this purpose engaged lodgings 
ojipositc, Was ]\lr Colebrookc with them or 
not t This ho could not ascertain, and he for- 
bore to ask any one. One day, however, he 
es])ied Ida as she ba<lc me good-bye at the door ; 
and will'll I c.aiuc to the gate, as already narrate*!, 
ho stoppe*! me, doubtless hoping to ascertain 
wdiiitlier the gentleman lived in the hou«e. 

And wliat was llu; cause that le*l to the dreadful 
crime? It was the old stt^ry of Iminau anger 
uncontrolled. (’ole.brnokc — whose real name 

was Wayne, but who Inul assumed a fal>o iiaiiie 
for obvious reasons- hiul been made the dupe of 
a wicked sclnnner of the name ol‘ Ilickar*^, by j 
wlnnii be had been induccil to part with his ! 
money to purchase shares in a lea<l-mine specula- 1 
lion. The iiiiin'S pr*A'e*l to be myths ; but Ih** ^ 
gobl ho had collected from Mr Colebrooke ami | 
others who had triK-ted him, w'ent to enrich -Mr i 
llicUards, who, us already stato*l, was Ihir.M'bs pait-** 
ner. i\u a* tioii was instituted aglun'it Hickards ; ' 
but the fr.iiul, though few douhted it, eouM not ' 
be established against him with evidence suflieierit 
fi>r conviclion. Hickard.s had earri»'d out the . 
swindle too ingeniously, and rcmlercd detection ' 
impossible. Ho was acquiltc*! ; and ^[r Oolebrooke, ' 
a ruined man, unable to obtain redre^js^ happened j 
to be in town one day ('ii some biifc-ine^s, when > 
be liad occasion to call at his enemy’s ollice. Mr j 
llickards was in ; and unfortunately Rome almo>t i 
unavoidable references to what had already taken j 
place between lliem, s*i enraged tlie two men, I 
that open violence was the re.sult. Hickarda ha*l I 
lifled a knife that lay on the table ; but this Mr | 
Oolebtooke wrested from him, and in the allVay | 
that oiisiu'd, the weapon jiiorced the breast of ' 
the wretched swindler. Ho died insUiiitly. His' 
, partner, Air. Purse, who at that moment entered 
from an adjoining room, rushed forward to seize 
Mr llolebrooke ; but the latter managed to elude! 
him, and made his oscajic. 

Mr Purse, ''reading lest suspicion might per- 
haps bo directed against liimsclf, reported to the 
police that IMr Colebrooke had done the deed. 
A warrant for his appreheusion w\as obtained ; 
but Mr Colebrooke bad lied, disguised, with his 
daughter and the housekeeper, and as yet had 
baffled discovery. The all-important fiu.t remains 
to he told that Purse, w’ho had formerly been 
n trusted ac(]uaintancc of the man he after- 
wards, with liis partner, helped to ruin, was a 
rejected lover of Ida’s ; his* affection for her 
being the redeeming point in his character. He 
determined, as soon os he discovered their hiding- 
place, to make use of his power, and by promising 
to aid Colebrooke in escaping from the country, 


induce Ida to marry him. How ho succeeded iu 
getting her consent, has already been told. 

I left the house, a dead weight of misery on 
my mind. I hardly know how 1 passed the next 
twenty-four hours. The angitish of them I shall 
never forget. 

CITArTER V.— AT THE ALTAR. 

The next day I calle*Kon Mr Colebrooke. I 
toLl him Miat I liad proposed to his daughter* and 
that the Tca=;f>ri she had refused me was because 
she ha<l jinmiiscd to marry Mr Purse to save her 
fatlier being arre^t^**! on a charge of murder. 

‘ Voii love bla!’ be exclaimed. ‘You have 
offered her marriage ; and she has never told me. i 
I tlmiight there was no one that she particularly 1 
cared for. It will make it llie worse for her, I 
my poor, poor child ! * 

‘And you, sir, have con'^euted to Eaciificc 
her ? * 

‘ Doctor, has she toM y*>ii the dreadful reason ?* i 

‘ She has. I grieve extremely fnr her, for you 
both ; but if you promise to free her* from this 
man, 1 will h**lp you to escape* 

‘Oh, imposMbie, impossible!* he interrupted. 
‘That man*— amUliis fa(* became clomled wdtli a 
look (»f tierce liate— ‘is lynx-eyed. Tilf Momlay, 
be lias told me, In' shall w'atch night and day from 
his wimhiw opp*;.'-ite, and take care I shall not 
*>cape him. Jl*; will ilo it — I know him — though 
he ]ia=<rs the whole time wdthout sleep.* 

‘lint >Qu can come over your back-garden 
palinjs/ I jierd^te*!. ‘You can" pass out through 
my gate at night. He wdll think you are me, and 
that your daiiuditer is my Aunt, Oh, I am sure 
we *an inanag.j ii.* 

‘Ah, Doctor, there will be no such good luck. 

If he ili*l not discover the trick at the time, 
it w’ould not be hnig before he did so. He 
w'ouM telegraph to every station, and I should 
b*3 a hunted man again. DouT you know a 
price of three hnndicd pounds is on my head'?’ 

J iii*l all I could to prevail on him to listen to 
my svliemes ; but be w'as obstinate. I became 
angry with him at last, and told him I did not 
believe lie really loved J*l.i, as he would not even 
make a tinal elhirt to save her. 

lb* looked at me. He not love bis only child! 
What was I thinking ? Did I not know what 
misery it wms to him to give her up » She had 
insisted on it. To lose her father would be a 
double sorrow to her. She had said so, and he 
believed her. lie knew she w’ould rather a 
liumlroil times marry that scoundrel than let her 
father sulVcr death. 

I told him h»»w terribly the drca*l of her 
coming fate was distressing her. She would 
never know happiness again. Her misery would 
only tMid with her life. I said a great deal 
more. I told him bluntly that I believed ho 
love*l himself more than "ho <lid his daughter. 

I expected him to be aiifirry with me ; I thought 
he would have been otfended at my rudeness. 
Put no ; I remarked that he only compresseil his 
lips tightly, and in his eves I saw a sot piirpow. 
a wild determination. AYhat it was, good or evil, 

I know soon. 

‘ Then you won’t let ino assist you ? * I said on 
leaving. ‘You will allow Miss Colebrooke to 
suffer still more for your sin ?’ 
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*Go I’ ho uttered hoarsely. ^ Leave me ! I have 
nothing more to sav.* 

I left, feeling disgusted with him. In my deep 
sorrow and desjiair, I could liiid no excuse ana 
feel no pity for his own great grief at having to 
accept the ofl'ered i'iicrifice, 

Monday came, only too soon. It was a beauti- 
ful day ; but iis sunshine seemed to mock mo. 
Ida, my hcaiitifnl noble Ida, how I felt for her ; 
how 1 li lt for myself. Oh, why must she, so true 
and good, suiror for another's crime ? Why should 
she be the innocent victim to save a guilty life T 
To see her again for the last time, to look once I 
more on her before she was lost to me for over, ! 
came to me os an irresi^slible desire. I would go | 
to the church. She should not sec me. 1 would 
sit in the gallery, and scliool myself to bear the 
sight. I must steel my aching lieart to submit 
patiently and suffer silently. I would go, even 
though I knew the scene would only increase my 
pain. I should watch her until she was indis- 
solubly united to the man she abhorred ; and thou 
— ah, then. 

At tenVclock I went to the church. It was 
not very full, as the coining mariiuge had not | 
been made known. I seated mvself in a quiet , 
corner where I could sea all, without being seen. 
Purse caftie in smiling complacently, ami soon 
after Ida entered with 1 s Thompson. The former 
was dressed in black— fit emblem of lier mourning 
soul. She was deadly pule and trembled visibly ; 
but she kept up bravely, though 1 knew tlic oitleal 
she was undergoing was worae than d(;*ith. The 
clcr^j’uian was punctual to the minute, and tlie 
service began. Sir Purse was asked the lirst quo.s- 
tion in the marriage service, and answered clearly 
and loudly. The same qucation was then put to 
Ida. Her answer seemed to die on her lips. Slie 

1 'u.st managed to whisper it. I thought she would 
lave fainted ; but she had a work to do— -it was 
begun, it must be completed. 

* Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man ? * inquired the reverend gentlcinan. 

Mrs Thompson came forward and replied. The 
clergyman handl'd the ring to the bridegroom : 
but at the same moment there was a bustle in the 
church — a murmur of voices— and in another 
second Mr Colebrookc rushed hurriedly and breath- 
lessly to the altar. 

‘ Stop ! ’ he cried. ‘I forbid this marriage, ‘ She 
shill not marry liini.’ 

The clergyman chared at him in blank ainazo- 
ment. Mr Colebro"»ke’8 objection was deinand**d. 

declare,' he replied with deliberate 
ne.ss, ‘ that this is my reason. My daughter only 
consentei^ to marry that man to save my life. J 
give myseK up to jiifttice. ^fy daughter wished 
to save me ; I am here to save her.’ 

I felt my heart throb wildly. I cannot describe 
the strange relief I experienced. I could almost 
have cried out in my thankfulness. She cast 
upon him a look of deep tenderness, blended with 
pitying sorrow. ^ Purse trembled with rage. 
Revenge was in his eye. 1 turned away from 
the si^t of the wretch ; my soul loathed him. 

*Is this statement correct?' asked the clergy- 
man of idSk ' 

She did not speak ; she only hid her far.o in her 
hands in an agony of emotion. Her father took 
her gently by the hand and led her into the 
Teetiy, fbllowM by Mrs Thompson and the clergy- 


man. 1 joined them there. Colebrookc seemed 
pleased to see me. 

‘ I liave done it,’ ho said ; * I am not such an 
unfeeling jiarent os you thought me. I shall die, 
and you and my child will be happy when I’m 
gone.’ 

‘0 father, father,’ she sobbed despairingly. 
‘ Don’t, don’t speak so.’ 

There were tears of pity in the minister s eyes ; 
my own were moist. Such a scene as that would 
aiiect the hardest nature. Two policemen, who 
had been scut i'lw by Purse, now entered the 
vc&try to arrest Colebrookc. Ida clung to him 
convulsively, lie tried to soothe her, and kissed 
her with passionate alfectioii. I knew now how 
I had wronged tlie man. Ilis devotion to his 
child had conquered his fear of death. I felt an 
admiration for him. The sense of right had 
gained the day. 

‘Ooiiic and see me in prison, my darling/ he 
said, as lie was being led oil*, acc.onipani'ed by 
I’lirse ; 'and yon too,’ lie added, turning to me. 

1 promised willingly. The next ininute he 
was gone, leaving Ida in speechless grief. I 
ordi‘rcd a cab i‘or her, and took her lioiiiu. My 
dear aunt stayoil with her the whole day, a 
minifclering angel of comfort. 

Two months passed away, and the trial took 
]»lacc. At one lime the evideiii’.c seemed con- 
rlusive of the guilt of Mr i\jlebrool;e— that the 
di^ed was iuleiitional and dosigniid, not the result 
of a momentary pas.sion, or accident. Ills known 
enmity to tlie dead man was certainly a strong 
fact against him ; while the evidence of the mail 
•I’lirse seemed to make llio links of circumstantial 
piouf complete •ami deadly, Jhit when Ida was 
{dace. I in^ the witness-box, and told the story of 
Purge's villainy, a change came over the jury ; 
more especially when ^ the ]»risoncr’s counsel 
pointed out Iiow Purse h.ad used Ids knowledge to 
coerce the daughter and father into n eump.ict as 
distasteful to tiiem as it wa«^, on J'urve's part, 
opposed to the laws of Ihe^ country. Purse had 
indeed been guilty of an endeavour, for ]»ersonal 
and solfi-^h ends, to conipouml a felony, ami this 
was itself a crime. The speech was successful. 
Tlie jury returned a verdict that the prisoner had 
not been guilty of murder; and no alternative 
charge of maiifc'hiughter having been made— the 
lirosucutor having relied upon Purge's evidence 
as sufficient to ]U'ovc the capital charge — the 
prisoner was thereiijjon acquitted. 

Purse must soon theroafior liavc left the district, 
as we never saw or lieard of liim again. 

But Mr Colebrookc did not long eurvivo the 
shock which he had sustained, and in a few 
W'eeks we blood by the bed where he lay dying, 
lie took his daughter’s hand. 

' I give iny child to you,’ be said, oa he placed 
it ill mine. CSho is the only legacy I have to 
leave, but you will have a priceless treasure 
in licr. £ am certain slio will prove to you as 
true and affectionate a wife, os she has been a 
true and affectionate daughter to me.’ 

For many weeks after that^ Ida was very ill. 
We thought we should have lost her also, but 
God mercifully spared her to me, I lelt S|)an- 
iiers, and came to London, where I have since 
obtained a considerable practice, and where we 
were quietly married. 

My darling is looking over me now, as I write, 
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and I kis3 the white hand tliat rests on my 
ehoiildcr. 

Ah, who in the wnrid lias a wife more fondly 
loving, more dearly heloved ? 

OUll TETS. 

IN TlIUTilE PARTS. —PAUT III. 

Amongst our fciillicre*! ])cts, w'c always had a 
number of sca-biidd ; indeed, the larger proportion 
of them were of this class. The beautiful and 
graceful ITerring-gull is the commonest of the 
gulls in Shetland, and docs not migrate to 
other climes after llio, breeding season, as do so 
many of his congeners, the Le-'ser black-backed 
gull, the Kittiwiikf*, the (treat skua, and the 
Arctic skua. One of this species we liad for many 
years. No restraint was ]uit upon her movemeuts. 
She eame and went at her ]»Ieasuro, hut always 
pul in an appearance about diniKir-lime, wht u she 
Avas sure to get a meal of boiled fish or something 
else which seemed equally' l»ahitahlc ; for she was 
not in the lea'^t jiarLicular, ]»orridg(* or potatoes, 
or hulter-milk curd, being a]*pai ■iilly as mu'.li 
reli'hcd as newly caught hillocks. When the 
breeding season commenced, she always got a mate, 
ami hrou-dit him with Ikm’ to the houro — to show, 
as I sup]io;e, whal iihaii'lsunu- one she had si'ciired. 
Tim iiiipni'l.uiL of iur-uhation on a hi^h dilf 

not far distant having fairly cnmim-nced, an I the 
<arcs of a li ing family ileiiMiiding \wv a'": luoU' 
supervision, her vhiU ha* some w^jeks avouKI Ik^ 
infretiueiit and hiicf. In due liiji*», the would 
ai)])ear on llie lawn, accomj)anied by Jier luid ami 
master and two or ilircc well-grown scorics (Shet- 
laiidic fill* young gulls). It Avas a bight to see her 
ill Ihe full gh'iry of her summer ]»lu magi*— lovely 
faiioAv-Avhite ' breast, bluish-gray ))a(:lc, and bhick- 
lipped AAing-5 — her head jUiiudiA’^ eivel, and e\viy 
moA’cment of her elegant fowu the perfection of 
lender grace and stately dignity, marcliiiig hack- 
W’ards and forAvards, as though asking for apiu'OA'al, 
and pleased Avith the. admiration she seemed con- 
scious of inspiring. TJiis bird aa\i 3 quite an institu- 
tion about the liousc for 1 think at least Jive-and- 
iwenty years. She is associated Avith my A*ery 
earliest memories ; and for years after T no longer 
resided ;ii the old home, but annually visited it, 
it was no small delight to me to find my dear old 
friend healthy, ln?arty, and beautiful as ever. 

Another of our pets Avas a ‘ Lesser black -backed 
(Tdl;’ hut she kept closely to the garden, Avhich 
she manifestly regarded as her especial domain, 
if one might judge from the violent indignation 
she exhibited, and the furious rage into Avliich she 
wrought herself if any other bird, or a dog or cat, 
were introduced or showed face within the pre- 
cincts of her half acre. Some injury to her Aving 
in her scorie d.aya rendered her unahlc to lly ; but 
indeed, even if she could haA^c used her AAings, it 
would have boon a great risk to allow it ; lor this 
species, as I haA'O mentioned, unlike the llcrring- 
gull, regularly migrates aouthAvat;ds on the approacli 
of winter ; and probably the instinct to move off 
with her kind would have proved too strong for 
ber local attachmeuts, and wo should have lost 
her. She died a natural death, at the advanced 
ago of twenty-four. 


Another of our pets aa'us a ‘ Greater black-backed 
gull,' an immense burly fellow, a sort of alderman 
amongst the gulls, Avhose habits and practices Averc 
very similar to those of the llerring-gull. He 
came and Avent as she did, and like her, put in a 
daily appearance at the early dinner-hour of three 
o'clock, Avith a punctuality Avhicli Avas a standing 
reproof to some members of the family — myself, I 
fear, more than any one else. 

The (Jlaiicus gull is a magnificent bird, about 
tin; Kimc h\7.Q a^ the last named, but liaiidsoiAer, 
and more acliv^e in bis habits and movements, 
lie due3 not luvcd in Shetland, but is a pretty 
regular Aviiiter visitor. AVe Avere A’ery anxious 
to obtiiin a Glaiicus for a pet; but the dilliculty 
Avas to procure one Avithout injuring him. 
Long and deep Averc the di'ieu‘‘:doiH we held, 
and many Averc the jxheme^. proposed. At last 
wii succeeded in capturing on.*. Like most of i 
the larger spcoies of gulls, Ihv* Ghiucus is \*ery 
juiitial to carrion of every dc-cripli m. A pony 
had ImublcAl over a precipice, and hU carcass aa'os 
Avashed up by the sea on a little beach hard by, 
AVc observed a fine young Glaucus taking bis 
morning meal off the poor bone=. ilere 

was a chance not to be let slip. First Ave 
tri.'d a niuabev nooieS ; bill failed. ^ Finally, 

I Ave ad'4*ted iuioUk-v contriA’ance, AA’hich* happily 
I jirovod succe-^ul. lie was an exceedingly beauti- 
j fill and liaud -ome bir.l ; but did not prove a A'ery 
I succe<.-l‘ul pet, lor having experienced the SAA'cets 
I of libel ly, he nevvu* became very familiar. We 
: tlipped his»wi../*:, and kept him in tlie garden, to 
‘the great dis^'M-’u of uur Lesser black-hacked gull, 
TAvho evidently re ;aided him as an interloper, and 
Sa'O’uM lain h.iA’o inuidcivd, or at least extruded 
I him, had In* been able : but sutui learning that he 
Avas no match l«»r tlic Gbuicus, he restricted his ill- 
I toiniKH* to Milking and complaining. AVc kept our 
! GI.iucu> in captiviiy lor some months ; till at 
I Lust, not having noticed that his pinions re- 
: ipiiretl shortening, lie look advantage of what 
i AAa?, for him at least, a favourable storm of 
j Avind, to make his c.^cape, and aa'c never saw 
I him mole. 

I The Great skua or ‘Bonxic' is another of the 
j gull tribe Avliich Ave occasionally numbered among 
I our pets. Til is bold and poAverful bird, Avith his 
j emiiiciiily robust frame and chocolate- coloured 
plumage, a king amongst the gulls, fierce and 
almost rapacious in his habits, is now rare in 
Shethinil, Avlure he appears about the end of 
April, leuA’ing again in autumn, after the breed- 
ing season is oA'or. A fcAV i^airs l-reed on the 
isolated island of Foiila, a feAV on Rooness Uill, 
ami a few on 1 lormaiiness, the most northern pro- 
montory of Uiisl. Tlieir numbers, hoAA'ever, hwe 
liitlerl}' become tluimcd ; the high market-price of 
their eggs, and the Avanton, pitiless cupidity of 
rambling tourists, Avho thought no shame to shoot 
doAvn the noble birds even in the middle of the 
breeding season, combining to all but extonninato 
the Great skua. It is to be hoped, noAV tliat the 
AVild Bird Preservation Act is in force, they Avill 
multiply. To be alloAvcd to procure a younjj skua 
Avas ail immense faA'our ami concession. We had 
one for several years ; and a most interesting and 
intelligent pet he was. The only draAvback was 
that he was rather inclined to tyrannise over all 
other birds about the premises Avliich might come 
within his reach, always excepting our gamecock 
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tJnuiflLim. 


Ca5ur-de-Lion. The two ImJ more than once tried 
conclusions ; but the skua received such thorough 
chastisement for liis daring presumption, that ho 
soon leanicd habitually to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of his compicror. lie had an excellent 
appetite, and was quite omnivorous, anything and 
cverytiiing eatable being gratefully received, from 
new-caugbt trout or herring and sheep’s liver, to 
cold potatoes and porridge. But 1 am afraid he 
did not always con line himself strictly to the fare 

provided for* him; for it was pretty well known evidently well- tilled rnaw, than he gives chase, 
amongst ns that several of Bessie Bell and Mary pestering the poor stupid gull unmercifully, and 
Gray’s newly hatched ducklings, which had dis- despite the lattci’s loud remonstrances, demanding 
appeared mysteriously, had passed into his greedy of her to deliver np. Not relishing that all her 
maw; so we needed to be very careful not to labour should be lost, very possibly slie bolts 
allow him opportunities of exercising his rapacious what she may be carrying, if she had not done 
propensities, which he was but too ready to take so before, in the hope, no doubt, that with its 
advantage of when he wanted a specially dainty lUsappcurancc the robber will desist. Vain hope, 
dinner. The little falcon skua is not to be put olf in that 

Wo had a very effective trap for catching way, and only becomes more imperative and 
mice. A little grease of any kiml was dropped in more tierce in liis attacks. Notliiiig for it, Ihorc- 
the bottom of a bowl and sprinkled over with fore, but to give up or disgorge the object of 
oatmeal. The bowl was turned on a plate, and i contention ; wdiicli slic docs at last with a very 
Bupportccl on the lip by a poniiy. Mou-ie is the ' bad grace certainly, and with a loml scream of 

most simple and uiipuspieious of cn.'atures, and 1 angry disgust. Before it has reached the sea, it 

in this respect strikingly contrasts with her emi- j is snapped np and carried off in triumph by this 
nently sagacious and enniiingt congener, the rat. j freebooter of the air. Owing to this singular 
In her cllbrts to get at the tempting fare provided | habit of the Arctic skua, wc bad a theory that 

for her, she moves the Ircaclierous dome ; the ! there was some weakness (»r peculiarity in his 

supporting penny slips, down cornea the bowl, and . digestive organ«, which rendc.red it necessary that 
she is a prisoner. 1 thought our skua would not j his food should be partially digested, or at least 
be unwilling to try his digestive organs on a lubricated with foreign saliva, belbre it was in a 
mouse ; so one morning I took the plate and bowl fit condition for his delicate stomach, I do not 
with a captive mouse to the tub in which he was know if there is anything in tho notion; but 
washing Liinself, and dropped it in the water. In* certain it is wo never saw him fishing or seeking 
a moment he seized and swallowed it alive. The any kind of food on Ids own account, like other 
poor little creature, evidently resenting such treat- respect.ddo an<l industrious binls; and seldom ever 
ment, and kicking against such an unceremonious saw him that he was not Ihu’cely engagc<l in press- 
proceeding, made it highly uncomfortable for the ' ing and persecuting his neighbours in the manner 
skua’s gullet; so monsie was quietly disgorged Jind for the purpose tle.'cribed. MoieoviT, the 
alive, A pinch on the head speedily despatched young birds of this species were our only pets j 
her, and then she was swallowed without any that never throve w'cll incapliviiy; but not with- ' 
further unpleasant consetjucnces. Ever after that, standing the utmost care and alleution, always 
when I caught a mouse in the manner describcil, pined away after a fc.w mmiths. 
and sallied forth with the plate and Ijow’l, ‘Bonxie’ The variation in the plumage of the adult 
— that was the skua’s name— wdio perfectly under- Arctic skua, as is well known t*) ornithologists, 
stood what it meant, lleiv to me full of eager is very remarkable and vci-y peri»lexing. Tliero 
expectation. I raised the lip of the bowl the least are two distinct varieties, and only two. One is 
thing, when, as neatly as possible he inserted his dark brown all over; the other is of a similar 
bill sideways, pulled out the little prisoner, killed, colour on the liack, hea-l, aiul neck; but the 
and bolted it. Ten or twelve mice were no more Iowct part of the brea-^t and the belly arc w'hite. 
than a comfortable breakfast for him, and fare It is not accounte<l for by sex, us wc ])roved by 
which evidently be enjoyed exceedingly. dissection, and as w^j knew perfectly w'ell from 

Another of the gull tribe, closely allied to tiie observing pairs, soiuetimes both of the all-over- 
last, which we frequently had amongst our pots, dark-rolourcd vaihdy, Rometimes both of the 
but were never able to keep for any length of time, whitc-bcdlicd, somoLimes one of each. There 
was the Arctic or Richardson’s skua. This elegant is also a marked dilferciico in tho colour of the 
and active little bird, about the sizn of an ordinary young birds ; one being dark chocolate-brown, 
pigeon, is much more common than the Great and another a very light brown, and inotllcd 
ektia. Like his big congener, he is seen in Shet- almost exactly like a young hawk. There are 
land onljr during summer and autumn. On the two young birds in each nest ; both may be 
wing, he is one of the swiftest and most graceful of of the dark or both of the light variety, or 
the feathered tribe. Some birds, as is well known, there may bo one of each; while the parent 
have a practice of simulating distress, in order to birds arc also of either colour, dark or white 
allure mm the neighbourhood of their nests any bellied iiidiRcriminately. Tho strong prcsuin])tion 
one who niaj be approaching dangerously near; is that the liglitcr-colourcd young bird.s develop 
but no bind with which 1 am acquainted can into the white-bellied adults, and not, as some 
approach tiie Arctic skua in this artifice. His suppose, that the variety is referable to age. One 
acting is simply perfect As Dr Saxby, in his great object with us was to solve this problem; 
admirable Bim of Skitlmd^ says : * There is not but from our pets of this species never surviving 
on ill that binl«imh is heir to, which the shooi the first winter, and so never reaching tho moulting 


[the Arctic skua’s Shetland name] cannot convince 
you he is alllicted with.’ 

This bird lias another peculiarity worth men- 
tioning. He seems to disdain the laborious task 
of fishing for himself ; but, from his proceedings, 
evidently regards all other birds of the gull tribe 
as existing solely for tho purpose of catering for 
him. No sooner does ho spy one carrying home, 
perchance, a supper to her hungry family, or con- 
tentedly and lazily hieing to some skerry with an 
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stage, wc failed to throw any light on so singular his outspread wings, quiet, self-satisfied air, and 
an anomaly.— “Rut this is urnitliology, and I am general appearance of content, proving to in, who 
afraid rather a digression. knew his manners so ivell, that his cruise, although 

I pass over ninny jnorc of our feathered pets, a short one, had certainly, as n hunting, or ratlier 
and conclude with a notice of Toby, whose memory fishing expedition, been highly successful. After 
deserves something more than a ]»a.ssiiig reference, that, Toby went daily to the sea and catered for 
Toby was a inngniliceiit Cormorant, taken when himself ; and we were very glad he did so, for 
very young from his nest on the side of a hdhjer it relieved our pets’ larder very considerably. 
— ISJietlandic for a cave or cavern into wliicli the Toby was very fond of the kitchen fireside, and 
sea flows, lie w'as easily tamed; and became one not uufrequontly found his.w'ay into the diiiing- 
of the most familiar, intelligent, affectionate, and room in seerch i)f the head of the house, for whom 
interesting of our pets. AVe very soon came to he always showed the utmost fondness and affec- 
leurn the exceeding approprialcm*sR of the saying, tion. 

‘voracious as a cormorant.* What a splcndiil Poor Toby! his fate w’as melancholy and tragic, 
appetite, what a capacious iii.'iw our 'Foby had ! My faithful old dog wa-« as partial to the kitchen 
Fish he jirefcrred certainly, au«l I should he afraid fireside as Toby Wii-^. He had reached the vener- 
to state the number of sillocks or trout he could able— for a dog very venerable —age of tw'eiity. 
discuss at a meal. Rut so long as he got (piantity, Very deaf, blind, rluMimatic, and nearly toothless, 
he ivas not in the least particular about (pudity. : he was neverthele.-'^ honoured and cheri.died, as ho 
Jle was oiiiriivorous, and no mistake. Ivothing deserved to he, and no one interforexl with his 
eatable, nothing digestible seemed to come amiss favourite nook by llie ingle, lie had not only 
t-cj him ; mice, young rabbits, small bird'?, porriilge, himsidf been honest ami trusty during all his long 
potatoes, bread, seal and whale ilesh, being just as life, but always exacted the strictest integrity of 
gratefully received and devoured as the freshest of conduct from all over whom he had any Inihieucc 
fish. One day liis breakfast consi.sleil of twelve or control, and wouM permit no peculation if he 
mice, whicli exhausted the supiily, or I am sure ho ■ cwuld ]ireveiit it. One Jay — fatal day for poor 
would have consumod .as many inoio, for he wms Toby I — no one bii^the dog w’as in the kitchen, 
not half satisfioil. Anollier day five j»liimp star- ' Tliere happened to be some oatmeal cake^toastiug 
lings, w’ings, feet, bills, and all, disap])eared down , before the lire. The door was ojien, and Toby 
his throat with manifest gusto, hbgbt or ten ^ hobbleil in. lie was never, it must be coufei*aed, 
sparrows were nothing more than a tolerably com- • tr»)iibh (l with any seruples of conscience. 1 don't 
Ibrtable meal hir Toliy. Once he altfm}»lcd to think Nature had endowed him with a conscience 
swallow a live young kitten, and had ball accoin- ! at all, aiuU<o he is not to be blamed. He was 
plished the feat, when the poor JiUle thing was ' luiiigry ; the cake< looked inviting ; and they 
rescued, evidently very much to Tull’s dioappoint- were temptingly within reach. Given these 
ment and disgust. * j conditions and eireuiustances, and only one thing 

Toby's favourite perch was tlie chimney lop. was ."ure to happen. Tobv proceeded to help liim- 
WluMi he saw any one coming to the lunisc with a 1 self. The wrath and indignation of the old dog 
basket, or little lioys with a string of small coil, j were roused. A brief ecutlle ensued. Some one 
down he swooped w'ith an imperative demand for . ran to see wljal all the terrible din was about ; and 
toll ; and if his obvious wishes we*re rot altendcd , louiul poor Toby in the death-agony, with out- 
lOjhc made no scruple about helping himself with- ' sjuvail w ings and neck broken, the tell-tale cakes 
out leave asked or granted, ai^l the small hoys at ! .'icaltered upon the floor, and his slayer standing 
least were a deal too much afraid to oiler any \ over him, and looking very much ashamed and 
opposition. When dAiby was nearly a year old, he crestfallen, ami as though he was exceedingly 
W'}i 3 one day surveying the landsca^ie from his afraid his well-meant, honest zeal had for once 
elevated perch on the chimiioy. After consider- carried him too far. I do not knoiv whether the 
able meditation, stretching out of his neck, and effort had boon too much for his feeble strength, 
sliaking his wings, he seemed for the first lime to or whether the lejnoaches of conscience— /le had a 
realise that the sea, which w^as not far distant, coiiscionco, without doubt— proved more than he 
was a place he had a legitimate right to know' was able to hear ; but the fact is he survived Toby 
Bomethiiig about, and that possibly he might find only a few days ; and they were buried tenderly 
something there W'ortli seeking. Toby w’as not and sorrowfully side by side in a little patch of 
tlie sort of fellow to hesitate from any i'ear of the ground consecrated as the cemetery of Our Pets, 
unexplored region he saw before him. He was 


always bold and prompt in action. To our coii- 
fiteriiutioii, he niadc a grand plunge into the air. 


HUMOROUS RETORTS. 


fiteriiutioii, he niadc a grand plunge into the air, " * 

and flew ofl direct to the sea. Wc all thought he A hetout may be cither civil or uncivil, courtoous 
had taken final leave of us, for ho had never or uncourteous, witty or severe. The simple moan- 
buibre been known to roam beyond a hundred yards ing of the word is thus given by a well-known 
from the house. It fieemed hopeless to follow; compiler: ‘To return an argument, accusation, 
yet follow wo did down to the beach in the direc- ccusurc, or incivility ; to make a severe reply.’ 
tion we had Been him take. Our boat was hauled A few examples may not be uninteresting to tlio 
down, and for several hours W'e rowed about the reader. 

bay, thinking, if wc could only fall in with him, Wc must not always infer, because a man takes 
he was so tamo and confident, he would come to to the army as a profession, or for jia&'tiiiio, or even 
our familiar call. But our smirch was fruitless; under any other circumstances adopts a military 
and we were obliged to return homo discouraged uniform, that a plucky and courageous disposition 
and sorrowful, what, then, was our surprise has prompteil him to the act ; or wo might never 
and joy to find our favourite sitting on his accus- have heard of the following : ‘ Many days to your 
tomed perch, as happy and comfortable as possible ; Honour, and may God bless you, for yon once 
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saved my life/ $:n«l a tattereil mendicant to a 
Captain nndcr whom he liad served. ‘Indeed/ 
replied the gallant- looking; officer, with a smile; 
‘I have no j)arM\iiIar recollection of the heroic 
circumstance. !^Iaybo you mistake me lor a 
doctor?' ‘Xo/ answered the beggar; ‘I served 
under 3 'on at the iiimous battle of (^oruiina, in 
1809 ; and when T saw you run away, I thought it 
was liigh time for me to quit the scene of action 
too, or otherwise I elioukl certainly have been 
killed.' 

On the other hand, it is doubtful wbethor it is 
good policy to damp the ardour of a youthful 
aspirant to military honours, as was the cjise with 
the ]wesent writer, wlio, having joined the 37th 
lilidiilcscx Rilles some years ago, arrived home one 
evening in high glee, and told his father he had 
just got his arms. ‘Arms, indeed ! ' iiiiiltered the 
old gentleman dril}’. ‘I am alVaid your first 
thoughts on a battle-field would be how to make 
the best use of jmur legs.' 

And however patriotic or brave we may 
imagine ourselves to be, it is perhaps nut always 
advisable* to boast of the same, or a cutting retort 
may await u«, similar to that once received by a 
French officer, who, in a bomba^tical manner 
reproached a lSwi*«s, wifti wlioiii he was quarrel- 
ling, wifh his country’s mistom of lighting 011 
either side for inoiuy; ‘while wo Frenchmen/ 
said he, ‘fight for Imnour.* — ‘S’iF,’ replied the 
Swiss, ‘I have no doubt we all light for what 
we need must.’ 

It is also as well to assure ourselws that we 
are on the right side ere we venture to accuse 
any one wronglully. In the ‘ gooil old times/ some 
soldiers robbed a night-watch man of his coat, 
boots, and money. The next day he repaired to 
the Captain of the regiment to complain of liis 
misfoitune. The Captain at once asked him 
whether he had on at the time the same things 
he was then wearing, ‘Yes, sir, the very same/ 
replied the poor man. ‘Then, in that case, my 
good fellow/ rejoined the Captain, ‘ I can positively' 
assure you that the paltry rasc.als do not belong to 
my distingui::hed company', otherwise they would 
have left you neither waistcoat, trousers, nor 
bhirt.’ 

At repartee the Rev. Sydney Smith had few 
equals, and he must have been a bold individual 
who attempted to banter words with that 
celebrated humorist, ITis huiuorsome and de- 
liberate manner of (Mving home a retort, a thick- 
headed Squire once discovered, W'ho, being worstf**! 
by him in an aigument, revenged himself by e*. 
claiming: ‘By Jove, if I had a son who was an 
idiot, I *d make him a parson,' — ‘ Very probably/ 
replied Sydney ; ‘but I see your father w'lis of a 
different mind/ 

Evidently, we cannot be too cautious when w'c 
*ai]^e the point’ with others, or too careful in the 
choice of an expression, especially with those who 
are lepntedly known to be both sharp and clever. 
Sometimes the ‘tables are turned’ when wc least 
expect it A severe liome-thnist avus once given 
to a young country clergyman, who happened at 
the time to be walking home from church with 
one of his elder parishioners. It was a very icy 


sinners stand on slippery places.' The old gentle- 
man looked up, and imtm>diatcly answered: ‘So 
I perceive; you certainly keep your footing 
remarkably well.' 

A native of the Einoralil Isle is credited with 
the well-known remark, ‘that he never opened 
his mouth but ho put his foot in it.’ The 
subjoined example may be a case in point. An 
Irish member of parliament, boasting of his attach- 
ment to the jury system, in a room full of com- 
pany, of whom Curran, the distinguLslied barrister 
and celebrated orator, was one, said : ‘ With 
trial by jury I Jiavc lived, and by the blccsiiig 
of Coil, with trial by jury I will die !’ • ‘ Why 
then/ said Chirran, in mock amazement, ‘you’ve 
enlindy made up your mind to bo lianged, 
Dick I ' 

AVo shall also find that natural history plays a 
frequent part in the character of a retort ; 
the following being of daily occurreucAi : ‘As 
r*)ugli as a bear/ ‘ sharp as a ferret,’ ‘ sly as a fox/ 
‘nervous as a kitten/ ‘bold as a lion/ ‘ playful as 
a lamb/ ‘ timiil as a mouse/ ‘ obstinatu as a mule/ 
‘hungry as a wolf.' In our earlier days wc 
may gain the distinction of being ‘a young 
monkey/ and in our later years, of being ‘ pig- 
head eil.' One’s tern I nr, however, not very con- 
siderably rullled by llieso mild allusions to the 
animal kingdom ; a siiiile or a serious look, at 
the time, being sufficient retaliation. 

A witty nobleman once asked a clerical gentlc- 
luau at the bottom of the table, why the goose, 
when there was one, was always ]>lac.od next to the 
par-<on. ‘ lleally, my lord/ s,iid the clergyman, 

1 ‘your question is somowhat ditlieult to answer, 

I and so remarkably od<l, that I vow 1 .‘•hall newer 
u goose ag.aiii without being reniindcil of 
your lordship/ 

It is related of Lord Falkland, that in ir>r),S, 
under the C’omuion wealth, hn admi^vion to the 
House of CoinmoiH was very mm h opp ^ed by 
‘several members, he being barely of legal ;igc. 
Some urged’ that lie liad ngt y< t sown his wilil- 
oats. ‘Perhaps not/ lie (jiiicklv retorted; ‘but 
no doubt a good oj)|nnt unity will bo alforded me 
to sow them in this Ibui-.e, wliere evidently there 
are plenty of gvo'^e to pii*k them up/ 'fhe petu- 
lance of youth was h.-re m-».'t forcibly exhibited. 

A shrewd ‘ paw'ky ’ n ply was given by one of the 
humbler fidk to Jjord ('oc.k])nMi, who after a long 
.stroll, wvis sitting on a liili>i'le with a shepherd, 
and observing tlie .slr.'ep h.id selected the coldest 
situation for lying down, ‘ Mac/ said lie, ‘J think, 
if I W'cre a slieiqi, J should certainly have pre- 
ferred the other side of that hill.* The shephertl 
aiisw'ered : ‘ Ay, rriy lord ; but if ye had been a 
slicop, yii w’ouM have had niair sense/ 

There is a class of peculiar people wo some- 
times observe at places of puulic resort, who 
endeavour by various means to make thciiKSelvcs 
remarkably crinspicuous, it may be in dress, 

I conversation, oi* general behaviour. At a cattlc- 
show held in one of our county-towns, a country 
bumpkin, who ibr some time nod been disturb- 
ing the company with his loud remarks, at lust 
briike forth : ‘ Prize-cattle, indeed ! Call these ’ero 


one of his elder parishioners. It was a very icy j prize-cattle ? AVhy, they ain't nothing to what 
day, when the latter suddenly slipped and fell at i our folks raised. You mavn’t think it, but my 
full length on his back. The minister, at a glance, | father raised the biggest calf of any man round 

our parts.’ — ‘Oh/ exclaimed a by-standcr, ‘wo 
have no doubt of that/ 


feeling aseored he was not much hurt, said to 
hiiii : ^ Ah, naif good eir, pray give me your hand ; 
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Then again, to be considered a donkey, is not 
altogether conducive to one’s satisfaction or 
dignity ; few, if any of us, caring to be classed 
with that much abused and villified animal. 
On one occasion, no small amount of merriment 
followed a retort, made by an indignant gentleman 
during a sale of ijictiires at a London auction-room. 
He and another disputed tlie possession of a j 
capital picture by a celebrated English painter, | 
which faithfully represented an as.s. Each seemed | 
determined to outbid the other. Finally, one ! 
said: ‘My dear sir, it in of no use, 1 shall not j 
give in. Tlie jiainting once belonged to my grand- 
father, and I intend to have it.’ — ‘ (Jli, iu that ca=e,* 
said bis ojiponent, ‘I will give it up. I think you 
arc fully entitled to it, if it ia one of your 
family portraits.* 

To be ecpial to llio oceadon is with some per- 
sons a nalural gift, Wc may mention an incident 
in connection with the famous L'lench Marshal ‘ 
IktssonipieiTe. louring hia incarceration in the , 
Bastille, be was observed by a fricuid one morning ' 
to be diligently turning over the leaves of a Bible, ^ 
wliereupoii the friend imputed what particular | 
passngo he was looking for. ‘One that 1 cannot’ 
liii<l,* w'aa the reply— ‘a way to get out of this' 

S rison.* On his coming out of i)ri«on, Louis ^ 

JIl. asked him his age. Fifty wa.s all that the : 
gallant soldier would own 1o. To the surjiii cd ‘ 
look of the king, Bassompierre answeicd: ‘Siie, 

I subtract leu year.^ l»iis>od in the Ba-tille, 
bfcaupo r did not ciiijdoy them in your Ma- 
jesty’s service.* Some ycaiN, however, before tlii.?, 
Avhen serving in the eaiiaoity of amba-^sador 
to Spain, bo was tolling the (’)nit how ho fir.-t® 
entered Madii«l. ‘I was mounted on tlie very 
smallest mule in the world’— ‘Ah!’ inter-, 
rupted the joke-loving king, ‘it must indeed have ^ 
been an amiuiiig sight to have seen the biggc.^t a«s ' 
in the place mounted on so small a C|uadrui»e<l.* 
With ii profound obei'^ance, cain-j the rpiiet ■ 
rejoiuder : ‘ 1 Avas your Majesty’s rcpresciita- | 

live.* • I 

Sometimes, too, it happens that some peevish ' 
sportsman in the field finds fault with the sport ; 
provided for him, as occurred a few years ago. ' 
A Yorkshire squire told Sir Tatton Sykes that 
iu future lie would make liis aj^pearanec iu the 
hunt on a jackass. ‘Do, my good sir, by all 
means,* Avas the ready reply; ‘and then there’ll, 
be a p.nr of ye.’ j 

A remarkably Avitty reply Avas once made by ' 
an English .architect, Avho had been giving an ' 
important opinion, and Avhose professional status 
tho oj3posing counsel Avas anxious to depreciate. , 
‘You are a builder, I bclicA^e?* ‘No, sir, I am ! 
ail architect.*— ‘Well, avcII, builder or arcliile<l, ' 
architect or builder, they are pretty much the ' 
same, I suppose.* ‘ I beg your pardon, sir, T. • 
cannot admit that ; I consiiler them to be totally j 
different.*— ‘ IVrliaps you Avill be kind enough to 
state Avlicreiii this great difference consists.* ‘An • 
architect, sir, conceives tho design, prepares the 
plans, draws out the specifications— in short, 
supplies the mind. Tho builder is merely the 
machine ; the architect the power that puts the j 
iiiacliiiie together and sets it going.*—* Oli, very 
good indeed, Mr Architect, that will do ; a very 
ingenious distinction without a difference. Do 
you happen to knoiv Avho Avas tho architect of 
the Tower of Babel?’ ‘There was no architect, 


sir,* replied the witness; ‘licnce the confusion 
that took place.* 

We naturally expect more from a profe.'5>ional, 
of Avliatever call in", than we should from an 
amateur. A single instance is here given to show 
that our expcclations arc not altogether grouufl- 
les'!. The court jester of Francis I., complained 
that a noble person:), ge bad threatened to shoot 
him, if ho did not cease joking about him. ‘If 
he does so,* said the king, ‘*1 should hang him a 
fcAv miiiut after.* ‘if it makes no diflcrencf; to 
yon. Sire,’ replied the jester, ‘it Avould add con- 
siderably to my comfort ami peace of mind if 
Your fJracir)iH ^ilajo.'^ty Avould hang him a fcAV 
ininutr\=< hdofc* 

We need not mention the particular county in 
Avliich the following occurred ; it is, hoAvcA'er, 
very suggestive of the lively manner in Avhich 
mailers of a ]>aiocbial kinil arci occasionally 
discu-ssed in Fomc districts. ‘Y/bat a fearful 
thunder-storm we had la-^t night/ paid a gentle- 
man on meeting with .an overtcj-r of the parish ; 
‘the oldest inhabitant can scarcely remember a 
AA'oivo one.* ‘.So 1 liaA'e been informed/ was the 
reply ; ‘but the faet is, we had a meeting of the 
Town Council at tho time, and none of us licard 
a single peal of it.*# • 

WALKING-STICK GOSSIP. 

To break off a branch for defensive purposes, as 
(’nisoo did on limliiig bimself on an unknoAA'n 
island, Avofild be one of the lirst acts of piimitivc 
man. A rndo FU]>p.nt of this kind aviuiKI soon 
be lullowod by tlie ])ilgriin’s staff, faniili.ir to us 
in pictures of the Patriarchs; and from these 
early staves down to the* gold-headed cane of our 
modern dandy, what a A’aricty of AA'alking-slicks 
have been produced, according to tho fancy and 
fa'-hion of tlie time. AVheii, in 1701, footmen 
attending gentlemen Avere forbidden to carry 
sAw-rds those <piarrelsoiue Aveapons were usually 
replaoctl by a porters staff ‘Avith a large silver 
handle/ as it Avas thcMi described. Tliirty years 
later, gentlemen of fashion began to discard their 
swonls, and to cany large oak-sticks Avitli great 
heads, anti ngly faces carved thereon. Before very 
long, a competition arose betAvcon long and short 
AA’alking-slicks, some gentlemen liking them as 
long us Icaping-poles, os a satirist of the day tells 
us ; Avliilc others preferred a yard of Amrnisbed cane 
‘ scraped taper, bound at one end Avith wax thread, 
and tipt at the other Avitli a neat turned ivory 
head as big ns a silver penny.* 

Sword-canes and Aval king-stick guns neatly 
constructed to look like ordinary sticks, are 
familiar contrivances ; but that slicks ami slaves 
in the Tudor times Avere sometimes provided Avith 
the clumsy firearms of those days, is more sur- 
l)ri.sing. For instance, Ave are told that a Avaikiug- 
stalf of Henry Vlll.*8 bad throe matchlock jutuds 
in it, Avith coA'crings to keoj) the. charges dry. With 
this stalF, it is said the king sonietiiiics walked 
round the city, to see that the constables did their 
duty ; and one night, as he Avas Avalking near the 
bridge-foot, the constable stojqjod him, to know 
what ho did with such a Avei)])«>n at that time 
of night ; upon which the king struck him ; but 
the constable calling the Avatch to bis assistance, 
Hia Majesty was apprehended, and confined till 
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iiiorning v?ithout fire or caiullo. "When the keeper 
was informed of the rank of his prisoner, he sent 
for the constable, who came trombliii<', expecting 
nothing but death ; iiihtead of which, the king 
applauded him fi»r honestly doing his duty, and 
made him a handsome pivsent More peaceably 
inclined folks liad snulf< boxes, and sometimes 
watches, in tlie heads of their sticks. In a will 
drawn up in Latin, Aivlibishop Parker said : ‘ I 
give to niy lievereiul brother Richard, Bishop of 
Ely, my stick of Indian caiic, which hath a watch 
in the top of it.' Some of these walking-stick 
watches may still be seen in collections of ciiriosi- 
• tics. 

As all ’prentices were once expected to be 
skilled in the use of their ‘clubs,' so to excel in 
the * nice conduct of a clouded cane ' was one of 
tlie requisites of the dandies of past days. Some 
of the advanced youths of oiir own time carry | 
wax matches and cigarettes in the hollow haiivlles 
of their ‘crutch-sticks just as ladies liiul it con- . 
venient to have iiiiiiiatiire scent and vinaigrette ! 
bottles inserted in the har.dles of their parasols. ! 
Very ingenious fishing-rods are iiunle with hollow | 
pieces to slide, telescopic i'usliion, cue into tln^ | 
other; so that when all the pieces are in tin*' 
bottom one, and a cap 'Screwed* over the end to ] 
act as a 'ferrule, the whole contrivance becomes 
an ordinary-looking walking-stick. One of the 
latest inventions in connection with our subject is ' 
the patent walking-.stick telescope, the only notice- 1 
able feature of which when carrying it is the 
beautv of the wood. Under the handle cf the stick , 
is imbedded a small and very correct compass, 1 
neatly coi’ered by a folding shield, in the centre j 
of which is a small concave eye-glass. Each 
purchaser is supplied with a small concave eye- 
glass weighing only one and a half ounces. This 
object-glass, easily carried in the w'aistcoat pocket, 
can be used as a microscope, reading-glass, or 
cigar-lighter in sunny w'eather, and wlicii fixed 
on the stick, forms a long-range telescope. It is 
easily slid upon the smooth portion of the stick, 
BO as to alter the focus to any sight 

Stick-fanciers collect at times many curiosities 
in the way of metal-mounted, elaborately carved, 
and fantastically twisted walking-canes. Balzac 
used to exhibit himself at all public places of 
amusement in what was described as a ‘ rapture of 
self-satisfied vanity,’ inspired by the possession of 
a cane nearly as big as a drum-major's staff, and 
aU ablaze with xul/ics, diamonds, emeralds, and 
sapphires. It was grandly topped by a huge grid 
knim, which contained a lock of hair presold > i 
by an unknown lady-admirer. The outsitle was 
studded with all the jewels he had bought, as well 
"s8 those he had received as presents. Enthusiastic 
admirers of Garrick declared that even his slick 
seemed to act ; though whether the gold-headed 
eane with which his widow used for years after 
his death to go about, talking of her ‘clear Davy,’ 
inherited the spirit of the departed, we are unable 
to ttjr. Many an unpretending-looking walking- 
caae is care&lly preserved for the sake of the 
assoeiatiooa it awakens in the mind of the owner it 
has perhap often accompanied in his pilgrimages, 
(hie of tne lamest proprietors of those palatial 
warehouses in ilMchester made his way to that 
city with a small bundle and a crooked stick. The 
. latter is said to be carefully preserved in a glass 
cose omoim the orefaiTes of the firm. 


WJien Sir Walter Scott, fowling the Ettrick in 
company with his friend Mr Skciie, slipped on a 
Slone, and went headlong into a pool, emerging 
with no worse than a drenching and the lo.^^s of 
his stick, which floated down the river, the finder 
of that drifting waif would have little idea of the 
valuable memento of llio ‘Great Uiikiiowii’ thus 
accidentally accpiirod. In short, wlietlicr used to 
hail 'buses, turn aside children’s hoops, or drive 
away too intrusive dogs, the walking-stick is a 
blind man’s guide ami a universal friend, for 
wliich no mail could show a higher regard than 
did the justice of Norfolk when he directed in his 
will to be buried in a full suit and bag-wig, and 
with his trusty caiic in his right hand. 

A KliW WOllDS AT TARTING. 

|A ^hip boiiiul for Auslnilia lies in the A friend 

nlwiiit to embark, iliu^ speaks to a sorrowing friend wlium 
lie is about to part with.] 

Yes, dearest friend ; wc’II ever keep 
Tlio fondest inonio^- of thee ; 

(''or isles and continents can lcaj> 

The mind, and rush o’er land and 


When kiudrcil spirits own the jiowcr 
Of mental and of moral wei tli, 
They feel a uniun, hour I'v hour, 
TLouijh .srp.inite by ball the earth. 


, Wliat though new paths before ip lie — 

TliOdgh old familinr si^'hl.s be far; 
j * Whene'er it wills, the mind can lly, 

I Though changed the r.dime, though chang'ed the atar. 


What thoii'rh Life’s ever- varying s<yiic 
Must leave its mark upon the brow, 

The chequered Past will still In? "rooii 
With joy and grief, as it is now. 

Though I must in Australia liv.'— 

Let Fancy’s sail be oiuv uiifuilc l, 

Let magic thought the order j/ive, 

And magic thought shall uro^ ; the world ! 

Mind ircd to mind, and hoarl to heart, 

Oh, friendship tliu-! c.iu ne'er be less, 

Bnt greater ; and, tlmiigh oceans part, 

Can draw the bauds of failhruluc-ss. 

Swifter than ca^lo in its flight— 

(Quicker than steam or telegraph. 

The fleeter mind can oiilalrip light, 

And at the longest leagues can laugh t 

Though mighty oceans ’twixt us roll, 

From earth's reinotcst end to end, 

The mind to mind, and soul to soul. 

Shall instantaneous message send. 

Thy fcice anil voice wo *11 ne’er forget ; 

Though strangers may attention claim, 

We ’ll feel thee near, and bold thee yet - 
Though changed the clime, the mind the same ! 

If. B. 
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ON THE ATITIFICIAL FILTJIATION OF 
WATER. 

As illustrations of the iirocess of filtration oii a 
lai^e Pcalc, iiotliin" better can be ba»l, perhaps, 
than the filter-beds of the London Water Com- 
panies. They cover alto;»ether close upon eighty- 
four aercs of ground ; and though they vary very 
greatly in their composition, the principle on 
which they arc constructed is the same in all 
case^, and any one of lliem may be taken to exem- 
jilify the operation. The subject of filtration is 
one which at first sight may look pimple enough, 
but it nevertheless allbrds scope for a good deal 
of diversity of opinion, both as regards theory and 
application. 

Ill practice, all tlie Companies rcfiuiring to filter 
their water do so by allowing it to stand in huge 
reservoirs, the bottoms of which arc porous, and 
supported on brick arches, ^vh^ch at once form 
the base of the liltcr-bcds, and the roof of a water- 
lank, from which the purified W'ater is pumped up 
into the mains. The composition of the filter-beds 
varies with each Company. The New River Com- 
pany, tlie largest of them all, make tlieir filters of 
two feet three inches of sand, underneath w'hicli 
are three feet of gravel, increasing in coarseness 
towards the bottom. Others arc more elaborate. 
The Grand Junction ‘Waterworks Company, for 
instance, make their filters by first depositing one 
foot of boulders, over wdiich are nine inch.cs of 
coarse gravel, then nine inches of fine gravel, six 
inches of hoggin, and two feet six inches of Harwich 
Band. The Lambeth and the Chelsea Companies, 
again, construct their beds of shells, os well as 
Band and gravel, though in different proportions, 
one having altogether eight feet of iiltcriiig mate- 
rial, the other only seven feet. The object of all 
of them, however, is to make a porous bed through 
which the water will percolate slowly enough to 
insure efficient purification, bu^ yet not so slowly 
as to make the process too tedious and expensive. 
As to what should be the rate at which the process 
may be carried on to bo effective, is a point upon 
which authorities differ somewhat Dr Tidy con- 


siders that it should be as nearly as possible two 
gallons per square foot per hour ; Colonel Frank 
Bolton, the Water Examiner under the Metropoli- 
tan Act of 1S71, thinks it may be two-and-a-half 
' gallons. All agree, however, that it must not 
: be too rapid. • , 

I What, it may be asked, has the mere rapidity of 

■ the water-passage through the filtering medium to 
do with the purification of the water ? The answer 

j to this brings into prominence two rival theories on 
I the bubjecU It is evident enough that a part of 
I the efficiency of any filter will depend on its power 
•of intercepting in a merely mechanical way the 
; foreign particles of matter that may chance to be 

■ contained in the water. In other words, a filter 
! purifies water by straining it. It is clear, too, that 
• the more gently this process is carried on, the 

belter ; as a rapid flow of water through the inter- 
stices of the sand, shell's, pebbles, and so on, would 
be likely to carry through with it a good deal of 
extraneous matter, which might otherwise be left 
behind in the bed. There is, however, perhaps a 
belter reason for very slow filtration afforded by 
! another theory. It is obvious enough that a filter- 
bed is a kind of strainer for the water ; and some 
have maintained that it is nothing more thou a 
strainer, and that the process altogether is purely 
mechanical. Other authorities, however, have 
maintained that a very important chemical process 
goes on as the water percolates through the beds, 
and that it i.s important that the percolation shall 
i be slow, in order to allow this chemical action to 
j como into play. This action is wdiat chemists 
term oxidation of organic impurit}’ — that is, the 
chemical combination of organic impurity with 
ox^'gcii gas. It is, ill fact, the burning up of 
organic matter by a very slow and imperceptible 
process of combustion ; just as in a more rapid and 
manifest way a piece of coal is burnt in a fire- 
grate. 

In order to explain how this chemical action is 
supposed to be brought about by bringing the 
water in contact with saiul, pebbles, shells, &c., it 
will be necessary to pay a little attention to a very 
curious phase of what is commonly spoken of as 


capillary attraction. Everybody knows that if ono 
dips his finger into a glass of water it will be wet 
—that is, a thin coating of the liquid will adhere 
to the finger when it is ivithdrawn. It is not 
everybody, liowcver, who stops to ask why a thin 
coating of the fluid adheres. If a finger be simi- 
larly dippcil into a glass of quicksilver, it may be 
withdrawn without a particle of the fluid adhering ; 
tliough if lialf-a-crowii be immersed, it will come 
out covered with quicksilver, just as the finger is 
with water. The surface of the half-crown exerts 
an attractive power upon the mercury sufficient to 
. overcome the attraction which the particles of 
mercury have for each other. In just the same 
way the surface of the finger, though not exerting 
Buflicient attraction to overcome the atlinity of the 
mercury, does exert sufficient attractive power to 
overcome the natural affinity of the particles of 
water for each other. The water is drawn out 
with the finger by virtue of a surface attraction. 
It clings to the finger more tenaciously than to the 
rest of the water. It will be just the same with a 
pebble. A pebble taken out of the water will 
have a thin coating of the fluid about it, because 
the surface of the stone exerts a positive attraction 
greater than the attraction of the particles of the 
fluid for each other ; ^and it» has been further 
ascertained that even Avhcii in the water, a pebble 
will, hy virtue of tins attractive power, condense 
around it, in a close concentrated form, that 
coating of the fluid which appears upon the 
pebble when taken out of the water. 

Now, let the reader carefully note 4his. Just 
as the pebble when immersed in water has ! 
around it a thin concentrated film of the fluid, so j 
that same pebble, when immersed in a thinner 
fluid— the air, for instance— will, by virtue of that 
same attractive power, incase itself in a thin 
concentrated film of that thinner fluid. In other 
words, a pebble or piece of rock when lying in the 
open air is not merely surrounded by the air, but 
is entirely enveloped in a closely condensed 
atmospheric film. 

Now, if that is clearly understood, it will be 
easy to perceive how it is that water containing 
a considerable amount of any organic impurity 
will be purified by falling upon a rock, and that, 
too, without leaving any deposit of its impurity 
upon the saiface of that rock. Not only will the 
impurity be decomposed and eliminated by the 
surrounding atmosphere, but the process will be i 
carried on with special rapidity and conqdetcness ; 
by this concentrated air chnging to the rock. T]>e I 
oxygen of that concentrated air will enter Into j 
chemical combination with the elementary com- 
ponent of the organic impurity, whatever it may ! 

sewage matter, decaying vegetable, and so 
forth-^and that impurity will be converted into 
carbonic acid gas, ammonia, and water. Thus, the 
polluted water will be purified without depositing 
imy of its oxidisable matter on the surface of the 
stona 

NoWf we may understand the explanation which 
some authorities have given of the action of such 
filte^beds as those of the London Companies ; 
and which it should be remembered ai*e only 
modifications of the natural process of filtration 
through beds of gravel and sand, from which 
toe best of quing-water flows. These authorities 
say that the ssud not raly acts os a strainer, but 
it p^oxms liia office of the rock in bringing every 


particle of tho water into close contact with tho 
air. The sand, they tell us, is hut a vast collection 
of niinutc rocks ; and every grain of sand is a 

E article of rock, incased in a film of air just as w'o 
ave been describing. They say that the water, in 
passing over tho surfaces of these innumerablo 
little stones, presents its impurity to the action of 
their air-surfaces, and tliat that impurity is thus 
not merely arrested, but that it is decomposed, and 
converted into carbonic acid, ammonia, and water. 
In proof of this, they refer to certain analyses of 
the sand-beds of tlie Chelsea Company, at a timo 
when the Thames was so abominably foul that the 
House of Commons could not endure the windows 
open for the stench of the river. After the Chelsea 
filter-beds hud been purifying this liquid for many 
weeks, the sand was examined; and only ono 
and a quarter per cent, of deposit was found— :i 
quantity far less than the water must have brought 
hi with it and left behind. Other observations 
and experiments tend to confirm the opinion, 
that slow filtration through beds of sand and 
gravel not only arrests the 'suspended matter that 
may be contained in the water, but removes 
at anyratc a considerable amount of its dissolved 
organic impurity by chemical action. Tho point 
is, however, we believe, still a moot one. 

But though this may be the case with regard 
to sand filtration, there is no question that there 
are other materials which exert botli a me- 
chanical and «a chemical purifying iniliienco to 
a very powerful degree. The most fiuuiliar of 
these substances is charcoal. Charcoal, as every- 
body may see by close examination, is an ex- 
ceedingly porous xuiiterial. It is full of ininuto 
cavitit;-*, which must present an iinmeiiRo surface- 
attraction to the air, and whicli suck up air 
just as a sponge sucks up water. Now, it is 
easy to perceive that if a lump of charcoal is an 
agglomeration of little particles thickly coated 
over with air, wc have only to allow water 
to trickle slowly through its substance in order 
to bring every particle of* it into close contact 
with that atmospheric coating. The result will 
be just as we have already described— any im- 
purity will not only bo arrested in a mechanical 
way, but will undergo chemical decomposition, 
and disappear. There are many substances wliich 
have this ])iirifying property. All porous and 
fibrous materials have it more or less; hence 
foul water passeil through a layer of cotton-wool, 
sponge, spongy iron, pumicc-stouc, &c., will have 
much of its impurity removed. Clay, too, is a 
niiirvellous purifier of fluids passing through it. 
It is obvious, however, that any material liable to 
decay, such us sponge or wool, may impart greater 
impurity than it arrests, and should never bo 
tolerated in a <lome3tic filter. Moreover, although 
there are a good many substances which arc cap- 
able to some extent of purifying liquids possM 
throurdi tliem, tlioy are not all equally efficient. 

Till recently, animal chucou was considered 
the most satisfactory filtering medium. It has 
been calculated that a pound of animal charcoal 
w'ilL arrest the impurity of one hundred and thirty- 
six pounds of the filthiest of water, provided it 
be passed through slowly enough to keep every 
particle of the water in contact with the charcoal 
for at least four minutes. The ono objection 
charcoal as a filtering material is that it feeds any 
organic life the germs of which may be in the 
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water passing through it. Silicaicil charcoal was 
introduced as an improvement in this respect; 
hut it has been pronounced not absolutely free 
from this objection. Spongy iron completely 
obviated this dilliculty, and appears to be in all 
respects a thoroughly eflicient iiltering material; 
though in its lurii it scem.s likely to give way to 
a new niediuin wliich has been announced by 
the scientific authorities of the Military Hospital 
at Netley, where a series of experiments have 
been completed, the result of which seems to be 
to put K])ongy iron second on the list of the best 
media for domestic filters. Silicated carbon comes 
tliird ; and puie animal charcoal next. 15ut the 
new material is sai<l to eclipse them all in its 
power of eliminating organic matter ammonia 
nitrous acid, and other objectionable ingredients 
in water for domestic purposes. 

This newly invented substance is, we are told, 
compounded of carbon, iron, and alumina; and 
it has been designated carfcral. This — if fur- 
ther experience of it should confirm the opinion 
formed of it— seems very likely to supersede all 
other filtering media for use on a small scale. For 
filtratioT) on a large scale, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that any better medium can be devised than 
that alfordcd in some such form as the London 
(.’ompanies* filtering-hcds. It should be ob.scrvctl, 
however, that whatever the filtering substance 
may be — whether sand, clay, sponge, carbon, 
spongy iron, or carfcral — its power of liltration is 
only temporary. It cannot indefinitely keep on 
straining out impure mutter, or tian.'^forming it 
by chemical action, witlioiit clogging up and 
exhausting its power. However g(>jd and ctficienf 
a filter may lie, fliercforc, tlouc comes a time 
when it is eificient no longer, and wlien any water 
passed through it wull certainly receive more 
impurity than it loses. The exact period at 
wliich this occurs is, of course, a matter depend- 
ing on the nature of tlic filter, and the. amount 
and condition of the w’atcr wliich is jiassed 
through it. • 


THE FORTUNES OF EERTRA:\t OAKLEV. 

CHAPTEB XXXVI.— THE rilOGRESS OF THE PLOT. 

* Two, for the Scilly business ; two, for tlie regular 
trade of the “ Islands’ —all to bo built of iron and 
Btccl, and for speed. Customers in Covent Garden 
lilarket can’t wait for their early potatoes and 
early peas, and March asparagus and April straw- 
berries. Can they, Mr AVestoii? If Scilly don t 
send them, Portugal must, or Algiers must ; 
and we had better bo first on Tom Tiddlers 
Ground — eh, Mr AVeston V 

A shrewd man, in his way, was ^Tr, or Com- 
modore, Harris, a notable inhabitant of iSouthamp- 
ton, who had certainly been steward of a AVest- 
Iiidiaman in his youth, and was rumoured to have 
been a cook’s boy on board a AVest-Indiamnn in 
his childhood, but who now owned thirty keels 
in the short- voyage line. Tie had just, sure of 
tho success of his speculation, ordered four 
steamers from the great ship-building lirin-^two 
to rango around tho fertile isles of Jersey and 
Oucnisey, wild Sark, and pastoral Alderney, 
where agriculture means market-gardening, and 
money is abundant ; and two to speed the actual 


garden products of early Scilly, with its fuchsias 
and myrtles and precocious vegetable**, to the 
omnivorous mouth of rich and greedy London. 

‘ And quite right too, ^ We '11 prepare tho 
contracts as soon as the Principal and yourrclf. 
Commodore, have squared it about the price— and 
1 ’ll warrant the craft are to your liking, Harris,* 
responded Afr AVeston genially. ‘Glass of sherry, 
Harris, to wet the bargain.’ 

The Commodore and !^^r Weston had not yet 
finished their sherry before a tap, tap of moflest 
knuckles rcsouiidod on the door, and a small, 
pink-faced, beardless clerk presented himself to 
announce, in a piping voice, that Mr Crawley 
craved an interview. 

‘Presently — with pleasure,’ said Mr Weston, 
waving his hand. The juvenile clerk disap- 
peared. 

‘Don’t lot me keep you,’ ]>nt in Commodore 
Harris, sipping his sherry, which was sound and 
strong. 

‘ Xo hurry, pray,* answered the Manager. 
Eargains fur sea-going vessels wortli several 
thousand pounds ought, in Mr AA^cston’s old- 
fashioned conco] >11011 of the fitncRs of things, to 
be Folemnly cedobrated with a libation, perhaps 
to Xoptuno. • * , 

‘Crawley. Yes; that’s your head-man here?’ 
asked Mr, or ('ommodore, Harris. 

‘Iload-clerk ; yes. Eut the Assistant Manager, 
Air (Oakley, Eoitram Oakley, takes rank above 
him,’ was the answer. 

‘Don’t •know him— never saw him, Crawley, 
when he brought me the sketch of the estimates, 
seemed a st(*ady sort of (diap— and adds up figures 
like Cocker himself,’ said the shipowner, 

‘Crawley is an excellent clerk— slow, perhaps, 
but as steady as Old Time. I rather like a man 
to be slow," so as he’s sure,’ added Mr Weston, 
who was slow himself, and was susiiicious of quick 
brains in others. ‘I have a regard for Crawley, 
whom 1 trust, and whom I understand. A good 
Assistant Manager he would have made, if our 

Air Alervyn’ Here Air AA’eston shook his 

head meaningly, and tho Commodore finished his 
glass. ‘A little more wine, Harris 

But the shipowner would have no more sherry, 
and soon *leparted. 

Almost as tho door closed on the retiring figure 
of the (^ommodore, it opened to give admission 
to Air Crawley. The steady head-clerk seemed 
strangely agitated. His unwholesome face waw 
at a dull white-heat, so to npeak, and there were 
blotches of pink on his pale forehead. He was 
hot, eager, trembling. 

‘Nothing wrong, Air Crawley asked the 
Manager. 

They had known one another, these two men, 
for twelve years, yet it was remarkable how’ little, 
except during office-hours, they had seen of one 
another. It was not Air AVeaton's fault. He had 
invited Crawley to his house perhaps eight or 
nine times in the dozen years. Eut the lio'i‘itality 
hod proved a failure. Airs Westou h:ul never 
liked , Crawley. Crawley, at tho AVeston dinner 
table, had been as mute as a fish, opening^ his 
ugly mouth only to absorb viaiuls and wines. 
The daughters had by no means a]>proved of Air 
Crawley, who was not a latlies* man, was not a 
men’s man, was nothing but an arithmetical 
text-book transmuted into flesh and blood. Still, 
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Mr Weston had an esteem, in business hours, 
for the confidential clerk, lie had never seen 
Crawley agitated before. There was something 
portentous in the stirring-up of that negative, 
secretive soul. 

•lam afraid, sir, that something is wrong,* said 
Crawley, di'oppin^' into the chair that was offered 
to hini, and rubbing his moist brow with damp 
cambric. ‘In all the years I have served the 
firm, I have never felt eny position so painful, or 
so perplexing, as 1 find it to-day. 1 do not know,’ 
added 3Ir Crawley ingenuously, ‘ whom to sus- 
pect^ or whom to accuse ; and yet there must be 
guilt somewhere,* he said despondently. 

•What’s the matter, and what do you mean?’ 
demanded Mr Weston grullly ; and Iheji more 
gently added : • 1 did not mean to hurry you, Mr 
Crawley ; but I am naturally anxious to know 
the meaning of all this. It must be something 
serious, 1 should su}*.’ 

•So it is,’ answered the confidential clerk, drop- 
ping his eyes to the carpet and speaking in a low 
voice. •With your kind permission, sir, 1 will 
explain the affair.’ 

Mr Crawley’s explanation, which was sufficiently 
lucid, came to this. The Fittings* Store, so called, 
of Messrs ^Icrvyn’s Soillrthainpijii Yard was a 
roomy warehouse, that contained miscellaneous 
but valuable materials employed in equipping 
vessels for sea. Copper shcatliiiig was kept there, 
and so were rods and ringbolts, and brass-work, 
and tools and nails, and nuts and screws, and bolts 
and rivets, the costly fittings of steamer.^, and the 
expensive trophies of arms and gilded mirrors 
and moulded stanchions that figure in the cabins 
of dainty yachts. All sorts of goods, handy, port- 
able, light, cosily converted into money, were ke]>t 
there, and, of course, under a system of sensible 
precautions. 

‘We must be careful, sir,’ said Crawley, with 
his ghastly smile. ‘Copper and nails and so 
forth are a shipwright's sweethearts, os the 
saying is, and’ 

•And he will steal them, if he gets the chance,’ 
interrupted Mr Woston, catching fire from the 
excitement of his subordinate. ‘Ilut then, of 
course, he ought not to get the chance. Our men 
arc picked men, of good character ; but it would 
be cruel to put temptation in the way of a set of 
rough, uneducated wrights, and 1 am sure no 
check has been omitted.* 

•And yet, sir, Wairen himself told me, with 
tears in his eyes,’ bpgan Mr Crawley slowly, ‘ ami 
Warren is a trustworthy man ’ 

•I should think he vras. Old Warren! Xo, 
no^ Mr Crawley ; whatever may be WTong 'with 
the materials, Sergeant Warren, the storekeeper, 
is blameless. I would as soon think of suspecting 
you, or myself,’ said the Manager warmly. 

•So 1 thought, sir,’ responded the confidential 
clerk, with his ghastly grin. ^ ‘Still, things ai'e 
missing—^no trifles, such as might be easily pur- 
loined, perhaps thoughtlessly snatched up by one 
of the men, but quantities of well-selected property, 
which it must have taken time to select, and time 
to remove, . Would you wish to see Warren him- 
self, sir?’ 

•By all meana Let him come in,’ replied the 
Manager, with a troubled brow. 

Warren, the etorekeeper, entered, and made his 
military salnt^ and drew liimself up, stiff and 


respectful, as ho liad done many a time, in his 
comuiaiiding oflTiceFs tent, on some sultry evening 
ill India. Tall and thin and gray was Jacob 
Warren, once a stalwart Sergeant-major of Ijancers, 
and who still, in his civilian capacity, wore on 
the breast of his tight coat the medals and clasps 
that lie had won in old battles against Sikh and 
revolted Sepoy. lie limped a little too, in conse- 
quence of an old wound. Altogether, AVarrmi, 
with his honourable past and his long services, 
did look a man to be trusted, lie was almost 
sobbing, now, as he entered the office. 

•Something amiss, Warren, I am sorry to hear,’ 
said the Manager. ‘ Come, don’t take it to lieart 
so, man. Nobody blames you.' 

• I am afraid it seems like neglect of dniy, sir,’ 
said Warren, who stood ‘at attention,’ with his 
hands rigid as the pendulum of a clock, by his side. 
‘And yet, sir, if you’ll believe me, I’ve kept a 
look-out, faithful to orders. Artful beggars, Mr 
Weston, are at the bottom of this- very ailful.’ 
And the Hlorekeepcr went on to relate how a 
quantity of the more valuable property under liis 
charge had been removed, evidently by some person 
or persons well acquainted w'ilh the contents 
of the warehouse, and so dexterously, that a screen 
of wire-rope, chain-cable, and other bulky objects, 
had been left between tlio emptio«l coiiipartments 
and the front of the building, and that all other 
objects were apparently undisturbed. The work 
of plunder liad - so Warren conjectured — been 
going on for some time, and the deficit was large, 
though how large the storekeeper could not tell, 

‘ But how, unless the Kvil One himself helj»ed ’em, | 
the thieves gr)t ip,* was beyond Warren’s power of j 
guessing. Tlio f»ld soldier was much distres-aed, 
and seemed to think some shir resteil on bis own 
lair fame, in consequence of tin; mysterious dis- 
a]>j»earance of his cin]doycr’s goods. 

‘ Xo one blames you, Sergeant, remember that,’ 
.caid Mr Wcj>ton kindly. ‘Don’t talk of lhi*«, 
however, until we have time to make a strict 
iiKjniry into the maUer. That will do lor the 
present.’ 

And, with his stiff martial salute, tlie ex-Sergeant- 
major retircil. 

When they were left alone together, Messrs 
Weston and Crawley looked into one another’s 
faces. 

‘An unpleasant business, Mr Crawley/ said the 
Manager. 

‘A bad biisincs?, f^ir/ rejoined the confidential 
*:lerk. 

‘This key/ pursued Mr Weston, unlocking a 
private drawer of his desk, and taking out the key 
he spoke of, ‘ has never been out of my own pos- 
Hcssion, except when it has been intrusted for a 
short time to one of our young clerks, who has 
accompanietl Warren and the men who acted as 
porters, to and fiom the Fittings’ Store. And for 
all materials, proper receipts have been signed by 
the foremen or overlookers. Warren himself has 
no means of access to the waroliouso at other 
times.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Crawley, as if meditating. • That 
is true. Tliere are but two kejrs. You have one ; 
and young Mr Oakley, the Assistant Manager, has 
the Ollier.’ 

Mr Weston could not repress a little start. 
•All, well, I must speak to Mr Bertram about it/ 
he said, after a pause. 
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* If I were you, air, if you will excuse the liberty 
I take in ollerin^f advice to one so much more 
capable than myself,' said Mr Crawley smoothly, 

‘ I would keep the matter quiet and to ourselves 
for a little while, at first. Youn^ men w’ill be — 
younj; men ; and with all Mr Oakley’s cleverness, 
ho has not ha<l much experience, and might 
bungle the matter, and so cau.se the escape of the 
real culprits, who must, it seems to me, have a 
knowledge of the premi.se.s. If the detective, sir, 
whom you con.sult' 

Mr Weston had not spoken, or pcriiaps thought, I 
of consulting a detective; hut ho willingly, as' 
dull men olton do, appropriated the idea us his 
own, ‘Ah, W'ell, wc shall see,* he said. ‘I’ll 
drop in at the police station as I go home ; and in 
the meantime, Mr Crawley, mum 's tin; word ! ' 


TEA AND SILK FAinilXG IX 
NEAV ZEALAND. 

SKCOXD ARTICLK. 

IlAVisCr ill a former article, to which wc would 
refer the reader (Xo. 81J9, March 19), odered a 
few statistic, climatic, and commerL-ial rea^on.s 
for tlie encouragement of tea-growing and silk- 
culture as a combined iiidu>try in Xeiv Zealand, 
particularly in the charming qirovincc of Auck- 
land, wo now propose to supplement that paper 
with some arguments, dealing chielly with the 
suggostc<l ciiterpri.'^e, as suited for llu* emjiloy- 
ment of odiioaled yet reduced gentlewomen, 
whose means of living were now, through mi.s- 
fortiiue or other cause.^, not s^icli as they 
been accustomed to. That tlie merils of Ihi.s 
view may be ]»roperly appreciated, it will be 
desirable to refer biiofly to .such of tlie manipula- 
tive oiierations as in other count rie.s are under- 
taken by females, in order to show tliat similar 
duties might be ellicicntly performed by llie 
e«lucated intelligence of la<ly-emigraiil.s, ami that 
the employment need nut r^h them of one iota of 
dignity, or lower thorn a single inch in tlie social 
scale. 

In a Chinese tea-garden, the first duty for which 
female co-operation is in demand occurs in loaf- 
plucking, on the careful, intelligent, and con- 
scientious performance of which much of the sub- 
sequent high character and value of the finished 
produce depends. AVhere ignorance ivas rampant, 
as in the early days of some of the Indian tea- 
plantation ‘i, the blameworthy habit of stripping 
the branches— that is, grasping them at their 
junction with the main stem, and drawing the 
closed fingers sharply along, tlius clearing them 
at one sweep of every hud and leaf — wms frequently 
practised. It was a most reprehensible custom, as 
the planters soon discovered, and was indulged in 
by unscrupulous pluckers, wdien safe from the eye 
of supervision, iu order to save Iheiiiselves trouble, 
and quickly augment the contents of their baskets, 
thereby completing the day’s ‘task’ in the shortest 
space of time. The practice w'as physiologically 
damaging to the tea-bushes and fatad to the value 
of the finished lea, turning out, as it did with 
such rough iiianipulation, a ifiere confused a;^grc« 
gallon or leaves of all ages and sizes— a pi^ald 
and harlequin-looking mixture, badly plucked, 
unevenly fermented, and pleasing neither to 
palate, uos^ nor eye. In China, the home of tea- 
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farming and preparation, such serious but quite 
preventable practices could scarcely happen ; and 
we think we may venture to assert tliat where 
British ladies and girls of even the most ordinary 
education were employed, such wilful bungling 
ivoiild be next to an impossibility. 

On the arrival of the tea-season in Hoii-nan and 
Ilu-peh, and doubtles.s also in the other di.strictR, 
the mor« experienced among the leaf-pluckers — 
who have previously undergone a system of dieting 
and sanitary supervision, so as to avoid tlie .risk 
of coinmunirating any taint to the delicate flowery 
pekoe they arc idiout to hand le— are marshalled 
in Fiilect oompanie.s an<l taken to the scene of their 
pleasant labour. By dawn, a tlay or two after- 
wanls perhapf*, hundreds, soraetimes thousaniU 
of merry, black-eyed, w(dl-dresat*d girls mtay be 
observed tripping gaily along the raised banks 
of the paddy- liehls to the gardens, situated on the 
liill-slopcs beyond ; all unmistiikably evincing 
the keen interest they feel in the agreeable and 
healthful w'ork to which tliey are ha.steniug. 
Beaching the gardens, each detachment — accom- 
panied by coolies to bear away the* pluckings 
to the central drying-.shed or manipulating hong 
— begins upon a separate plot of tca-bushes ; and 
in a few hoursetwo every three leaves have 
been caiid'ully removed, the terminal leaf of 
every branch or twig being usually allow'ed to 
remain. 

Let the reader now, in imagination, transfer 
the Fcciie from China to the margin of one of 
the cnclfanling lakes of New Zealand, with the 
bold ruddy children of British emigrants— and 
in the good time coming perhaps troop.s of laugh- 
ing little Maoris, and sedate and solemn-looking 
(,Vlcstial5 — for ])luckers. superintended by intelli- 
gent ladies and girls from home ; some on foot, 
and othcr.s on stout Australian palfreys, bustling 
about the plantations and directing the busy 
crowd. To some of tlio languid among the gentler 
sex in the old country, on whose features an 
unniodilicd sunlieam is never permitted to rest, 
a sketch such as this may seem pregnant with 
freckles and other causes of dismay. Yet those 
who have already spent years in New Zealand's 
delightful climate, and "who have had other 
experience as well, agree that nowhere else, except 
perhaps in the li^andwich Islands, is an open-air 
life more enjoyable, and the toll exacted by 
the sun more merciful. 

Not only in the field might the services of 
educated females be utilised, but to some extent 
in the factory also. It is well known to travellers 
who have spent their time intelligently in the tea- 
districts of C^hina, that the finest and most expen- 
sive tea of that country is never exported, for the 
simple reason that, being only sun-dried, and 
scarcely Mired* at all, it w’ould decay on the voyage 
to Europe or Americji, and turn out ollensive and 
utterly useless on its arrival. But although it 
could not endure a long voyage, the lew’ days 
occupied in a passage to Australia from Auckland 
would inflict no inaterial injury, so that this 
rare and fragrant tea might easily be enjoyed by 
our relatives in Sydney and Melbourne at Imt 
for a few weeks every season. The preparation 
of this exquisite article, samples of which never 
decorate the brokers’ tables in the London 
market, might be left almost wholly in the hwaa 
of the ladies connected with the New Zealand Tea 
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and Silk Company’s establislimciit, as, there being cannot avoid speculating on llic enormously greater 
no rolling, fermenting, roasting, and very little quantity which wight possibly have been forth- 
firing necessary— only suine twisting, curling, coming, had British women of education been 
exposure to the sun, and loose packing in small largely engaged in the imrsuit cither there or in 
leaden canisiors, or jars— such trilling mani- New Zealand, 
pulation could easily be undertaken by even the Even in England, notwithstanding all its 
uast robust among them, and seem more in the climatic drawbacks, some surprising triumx>hs in 
nature of ])a-time than labour. In any case, the j Bilk-culture have been achieved by ladies. Among 
ladies would have the satisfaction of knowing that • others who have either personally engaged in the 
the produce of their fingers would probably com- j industry or given it their countenance, we need 
maud an exceptional price, like that alluded to j only name Lady Hontinck, Lady Lucy Calvert, 
hy Mr Simmoiids in his interesting work on the ■ Laily Mills, J^atly Dorothy Ncvill, La<ly Kamsay, 
Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom, j Jjady Macartliur, ^Mrs Bladen Neill, and Jilrs 
*ror delicacy,* he says, ‘no leas approach those j Wliitbv, all of wlioiii liavc taken an interest in 
called “ Mandarin teas,** which being slightly tired ^ or endeavoured to establish the industry as a 
and even damp when in the fittest slate for use, | national occupation in England and Australia 
will bear neither transport nor keeping. They j and who, no duiibt, would prove ctjually eiithiisi- 
average twenty shillings per pound, and are in , astic in promoting it in the far more congenial 
request among the wealthy.* In the jircparation of climate of Now Zealand. 

brick-nud-tile tea; powder-tea after the Japanese I Before ]U’occoding to indicate the nature of the 
formula for native Asiatic use; compressed tea ! work involved in connection with the raw material 
and concentrated cssenco for the convenience of . ierinetl silk, let us glance for a moiiient at its 
the army,^ navy, and travellers, many situations | producer the silkworm. As our readers doubtless 
would eagerly welcome the deft iiugers of the fair; . know, all buttcrllies and moths undergo eertaiii 
whilst in the production of tea-seed-oil — one of i changes in their life-course, termed Iraiisforma- 
the purest and most delicate for cooking and ' lions. Thus the common white butterlly of our 
other purposes — and oil-take frem the refuse, for fields in due couive lays its eggs, out of which 
cattle-fooiY-— a substance which chemical aiuily'^is . emerge larvio or caterpillars nhieli voraciously 
shows to be superior ill fattening properties to even devour cabbages and oilier green leaves. Fed to 
the finest linseed-cake — numbers of X)Oor unedu- i ivjdetion, these caterpillars at length show symp- 
cated women and children might be employed . toms of languor, and in many cases weave for 
at tlic termination of every season. | themselves silken shrouds or cocoons within which, 

If, in the midst of the dust, heat, and noise l and changed as to a[»pearancc, th(‘y remain in the 
of the usual tea-manipulating and firing-chambers, j condition known as the chrysalis ; from which, 
there should scarcely be any aj}propriate place for|\a fullness of time, bursts the imago or pcriV(.t 
women, there would still be room for them in . insect, icady to "wing its joyous lliglit. So w'ilh 
the weighing and packing departments, as, an ever- ! the silkworm — which is neither more nor less than 
increasing demand for decorative designs where- j the caterpillar of a certain kind of moth, and 
with to ornament the packages being anticipated, | wdiose chief food is the mulberry leaf — the bilk of 
(fetches of native scenery and character would ■ commerce is simply the unravelled shrouds within 
he constantly required ; thus affording profitable | which the caterpillar or ‘ worm * lias interwoven 
and agreeable scope for the abilities of all those its body. The four stages in the life of a motli 
who were artistically inclined. are, thcrefoic, egg, krva or. caterpillar, cliry.^alis 

Important, then, os the services of educated or ])iipa, and imago or perfect inject, 
females must preve in one great department of With these remarks regarding' the natural liis- 
I the proposed undertaking, they would simply tory of the in.^cct, let us now refer fur a moment 
he invaluable in the other. Since the days of ' to the nature of the work devolving npon those 
[ Siding — w’ho is said to have flourished twenty-six [ who w'ould follow the interesting oi cupatiun ; and 
hundred years before Christ, and to have been | this cannot be better illustruted than by a short 
the first 10 introduce the culture of rilk to her j reference to tlie progress of a single brood of silk- 
Bubjects— to the present time, almost every branch j w’orms. Suppose, therefore, that one ounce of eggs 
of inia important industry has been under the care . are required to be hatched, the ]>erio(l chosen 
of females. Tho proposal, therefore, to empl >\ \ for incubation must be coincident with the 
oducated ladies and girls in silk-cuUure in Nevv | bursting of the mulberry into leaf. Formerly, 
&ahmd can scarcely be pronounced a novelty, there was no o] it ion or choice in tho matter ; the 
In’ China, even at this day, silkworm rearing is j worms appeared at the usual season, if the 
ZCftaxded os almost of a sacred character ; and the | temperature liuppcned to be Ruitablo, whether 
-whole industry, as well os those engaged in it, are | there was food for the little crcaturcB or not Jf 
looked upon with deferential respect Chinese ! the latter unforlunuie cirenmstauco happened, the 
ftmales of all classes, from the most remote , brood perished. But means arc now available for 
antiqniW, and with education and acquirements ' retarding tiic vivifying of tho eggs, through the 
meath those of civilised nations, have j agency of ice, so that the ‘grain* can be kept fur 
devoted mneh of their time to the occupations a consiflerablc time in refngeratorB during baok- 
of feeding and rearing silkworms, so that tlie j ward Kcasons, until the mulberry has produced 
indostiy m its widest sense may truly be con- j its first young leaves. That no evil effect follows 
Bidered a national one. Keeping this in view, j this uppurcntly unnatural expedient, was ]n'ovcd 
and tiddng into consideration the fact that as the j about two years ago, upon a scale of some inagni- 
lesult of Gompeiativeljr ignorant female labour tuue, by (japtain Mason of the Manor House, 
there waa^ after supplying its own requirements, Yateley, Faruborough, Hampshire, one of our 
imported from China to the United Kingdom in most distinguished home-silk growers. He found 
ten and a half million pounds of raw silk, we that tho worms from five ounces of eggs taken 
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from refrigerator, where they liad been for 
some time during the progress of his liay har- 
vest, in the fourth ])criod of their existence, 
innnaged to devour six thousand one hundred 
and lifty-five pounds of mulberry leaves in the 
course of a fortnight. In the practice of silk- 
culture in New Zealand, liowever, it is believed 
thfit recourse to any retarding measure— except 
ill the case of eggs forwarded from Europe or 
America — would be unnecessary, on account of 
tlie equability and geniality of the climate stimu- 
lating the mulberry into leaf year by year about 
the same date. 

As soon, tliorcforc, as the mulherry bushes 
evince signs of conimcnciug to bud, the eggs j 
are placed in a temperature of sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is gradually raised during 
ten days to eighty degrees. On or about the! 
tenth day, the worms issue from the egg, and 
must be imiiiediately suiq>lic<l with young leaves, j 
shred very small, so that many raw <*dgc3 as • 
]iossible may he presented to tempt their ajipe- 
tites. The temperature is now allowed to drop ‘ 
five degrees ; and the range is afterwards main- \ 
tallied between seventy and acveuty-fivc degrees, ' 
a liigher ligure usually proving inconvenient, and 
aonietimcs even fatal, to the rapidly growing croa- i 
tiires. During the next live or six days the ! 
worms — which to prevent them from wandering 
are kept ujjoii roomy trays - -must be led with 
freshly chopped food every six hours, and kept 
scrupuloii'^ly clean. At the end of this period, 
the consuiiqiiioji of leaves will have been from 
seven to lil'teeu poiiiids ; when the little revellois 
jiause for twenty-four bon vs, apparently from* 
repletion, but really in order to ca>t skins which 
have become painfully tense out-^idc their swel- , 
ling bulk. Tins epjcli is calle<l tlio first sicluiess, • 
and precedes tin* bocoiid period of life. 

As soon as the old integument is slougbod, the 
W’oi’jiis arc again fed as before, liaviiig been care - 1 
fully removed to clean trays, autl allowed adtli- j 
tioiial space. Tlie secoinl period last.s for about ! 
four tlays, during which from twenty to thirty j 
jiouuds of leaves ought to liave been devoured. ! 
Again their skins become loo tight, and arc ahau- j 
doiied during the second sickness. Tlie endurance j 
of the third period is about a week ; and on the ! 
eleventh day or so from incubation, the worms ! 
fall into their third sickness, after having eaten ! 
from Fixty to eighty ])ouuds of food, when their j 
fikiiis are once more cast. About the seventeenth 
day, another moulting occurs, aftt»r which the 
voracity of the little gluttons becomes amazing. 

According to one Chinese author, each healthy 
worm, from this jioiiit onwards, devours about 
ten times its uwii weigdit of leaves per day. As 
a necessary result, their copious dihcliarges and 
exhalations render the most prompt and exact 
cleanliness absolutely necessary for their well- 
being as well as for the comfort of the attendants. 
.By Uie twenty-second day, the fourth period will 
have been completed, when the worms— the pro- 
duce of one ounce of eggs— will probably have 
consumed from a hundred and twenty to a 
Imndred and sixty pounds of leaves. Daring 
the fifth pciiod, which lasts about ten days, the 
worms will have assimilated from eleven hundred 
to twelve hundred pounds of food. At the ter- 
mination of this age, signs of restlessness usually 
appear; and the now thoroughly gorged cater- 


pillars commence hunting about for convenient 
nooks in which to spin, which ought to be in 
readiness in the form of little bundles of common 
broom fastened so as to resemble miniature hedges, 
eighteen inches high, around and across the trays 
in which they have been last fed. Should any 
of the worms evince an apparent desire for more 
food, as they sometimes do, it ought to be imme- 
diately offered, as the more heartily they (levour, 
the better and more profuse W’ill be the yield of 
silk. It is considered a fair test, indeed, of ^’hat 
is termed ‘a proper education,' that the worms 
hatched from one ounce of eggs should at this 
point have iiiasticatcMl at least fifteen hundred 
pounds-weight of fresh mulberry leaves. 

It will be understood, of course, that the figures 
just given imisi not bo regarded as definite, and 
unvarying from year to year. On the contrary, 
considerable variations supervene, according to the 
robu.stnes3 of the worm's, the locality in which 
they are fed, the equability of the temperature, 
the prevailing w'catlier, the condition of the mul- 
berry trees, and the altitude for tbe industry, and 
the vigilance displayed by the persons* engaged. 
Taking as our guide certain statistics of districts 
in Fiance and Italy, we would say that, as 
a rule, one ouuc^ of li^althy eggs should pro- 
ilucc silkworms, which ought to eat duAng tlieir 
first ]»eriod of five days, about seven pounds 
of leave.s ; second period of four days, about 
twenty-one pounds ; third period of seven days, 
about seventy ])ounds ; fourth period of seven 
days, about two hundred and ten poumls ; fifth 
])eriod of seven to seventeen days, about twelve to 
thirteen huinlred pounds. Total of five periods 
of thirty to forty days, about fifteen to sixteen 
hundred pounds of IcMves. 

A certain degree of irregularity, therefore, is 
evidently a feature in silk-culture, and it is this 
element'of uncertainty, uniteil with others, which 
reiiilers the industry somewhat precarious wdien 
intrust etl to uneducated persons wdio are guided 
by trailition aud the rule-of-thumb rather than by 
Uie teachings of science. It will perhaps be 
aaniitted, liowever, that conducted with superior 
intelligence and scientific appliances, such as the 
ladici and ollicers connected \vitli the proposed 
.‘syndicate would bring to bear, the profession 
could hardly fail, in such an equable climate as 
that of Auckland, soon to rise into one of the most 
permanent of iiuliistries. 

About the thirty-second day, when the now 
full - growm aud satiated caterpillar begins to 
emit its fragile silken line, the cocoon and the 
sixth period arc commenced, the former being 
usually finished in four days, when the worm 
undergoes its last change but one, rliuffling otf its 
already frequently changed skin as a caterpillar, 
and becoming a chrysalis. Four days more are 
generally allowed, when the cocoons are carefully 
removed ; and if the education lias been thoriuigh, 
tbe worms healthy, and all have survived, the 
result should be about one hundred an*l Iwenty 
pounds-weight of cocoons for every ounce of eggs 
hatched. 

Here, although not yet the conclusion of our 
illustrative incubation, the ejjocial duiios of the 
ladies of the establishment might probably cease, 
os the stilling of the worms in the cocoons intended 
for export, could scarcely be considered a lady-liko 
employment. But at some future dale, when silk- 
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reeling may have hecome umleratood — ii happily, 
this special branch in the iiipanliiue lias not been 
superseded by the succesa of a enrions device at 

S resent under coin^idiTatiou — this delicate and 
ifTicult operation, namely, the unravelling of 
the shroud, wonlil fall to tlicir care. Whoii 
such a degree of cfriciency has been reached, it 
would Ptil*! become an object of attainment to 
obviate the objectionable sacrifice of insect life, at 

5 resent the rule, in «iibjecting tlic cocoons to a 
cgrcc of boat which kills the chrysalis within. 
One economical object to be thus gained is taught 
us ill a lesson from Syria, where the cocoons 
wliich are smartly unwound beft're the developed 
moths have had time to xierforate their silken 
prisons, yield fifty per cent, more silk than after 
tlie stifling has been acconiplishe<l. liulecd, it 
is hoped that ere long, means will be arrange«l 
of obtaining silk direct from tlie spinnerets of 
the worm, without the intermediate form of a 
cocoon, or compromising the condoit and safety 
of the creature whilst umlergoing its final trans- 
formatioi}. As soon as this great issue has been 
achieved, we need scarcely say that all further 
anxiety about the diftioiiities of reeling as at 
present conducted will vanish, for the process 
will no longer be reqTiircd. he whole of the 
moths, instead of only a very small percentage, 
would be thus saved to complete their natural 
functions and term of life ; and the quantity of 
eggs produced would he enormously increased ; 
and, if necessity shoiiltl arise, might serve tu 
rejdenish the stores of Italy and ollief European 
and Asiatic silk-countries. 

It will have been gathered from the foregoing 
that the responsibility, attendance, and porterage 
connected with the incubation and feeding of the 
worms from even one ounce of silkwonu eggs 
are considerable. In the ca'^e of the propo.Ned 
Coinpany^s first plantation of one hundretl acres 
of mulberries, where food wonhl he available to 
‘educate* the svorms from say six hundre<l ounces 
of eggs, the quantity of leaves required would 
probably exceed forty-four tons. 

In a succeeding and final article we shall wind 
up this important subject by endeavouring to 
show the position of the proposed enterprise, and 
the general lines upon which the industries in 
question have been projected. 


SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND 
CHALAOTEP. 

*PUTR MISS FRENCH.* 

My earliest recollection of Poor, or Pnir ^liss 
French, as she was invariably designated in our 
Bcottlsh village, is of a little old lady who 
had probably passed her sixtieth year ; some- 
what less robust and smaller of st/iture tlian 
most ladies bf her own age ; with features singu- 
larly delicate and expressive, and the most wist- 
ful, wonderful eyes that ever looked out of a 
human face. Her smile, on those rare occasions 
when ehe did smiley was unmatched for sweet- 
ness and * attraction’ by anything- I had eve* 
seen ; and even to this day, when I meet in the 
course of my reading with any gcntlo female 
character which appeals strongly to my imagina- 


tion, I may be able to array her at will in purple 
and fine linen, or add cubits to her stature, but 
her eyes aiul her smile are always the wistful eyes 
aiul the winning smile of Pair Miss French. Not- 
withstanding her years, however, the conversation 
and carriage of Pair Miss French were by no 
means those of an old woman ; quite the contrary, 
i Mo girl of twenty could carry herself with a more 
; jaunty air, or exercise with greater assiduity tlioso 
I innocent little coquettisli arts which sit so gracc- 
, fully on the young and beautiful ; hut which, 

[ coming from the aged, are so apt to excite in the 
I onlooker feelings of mingled pity and contempt 

• Her convoisation had none of that staidness nr i 
gravity befitting her years, but was confined by 
preference to the young, and was invariably on 
subjects, and in a style, suited to her own iiiclina- 

’ tions and the years of her youthful auditors. It 
j inii'st not be imagined that her every-day dress at 
: all corresponded with her youthful airs, for such 
was by no means the case. 

j With the exception of about two weeks in 
' summer, when a light dress and abundance of 
white ribbons made the little lady a very con- 
spicuous object ill the village street, her ordi- 

• nary a])piirel was of the soberest kind, almo.st 
invariably surmounted with the scarlet cloak and 
hood of her earlier years. Though living in a 

• very humble way, ami on an income .so small as 

: only to be sbglitly removed from ])Ovcrty, Iier 
I manners W'er«i those of a perfect lady, and that 
j loo of the ohi scliuol. No contempt wliatever 
I mingled III the fi-eling with which she was regarded 
j by hi*r humble village neighbours ; there was oply 
i purest kind, crystallised to per- 

! fection in the name by which she was known far 
I and wide — Pnir ^liss hVcnch. 

! Her father, the Rev. John Freiieh, A.M., had 
settled in the village as pastor of a denomination 

• of PrcsbyteiicUi worshippers termed Anti-lJurglicr, 

. wlion his daughter Alison the yoiin^'or of his 
; two children, a hoy and a gill — was a little 

over ten years old. That ho was a man who 
became very dear to his Hock, and was altogether 
worthy of tlicir esteem and affection, is to this 
day abundantly proved by the epitaph on the 
tomb- lone erected by them to his memory. At 
th* lime of which I write, this evidence could 
have been largely supplemented by the living 
testimony of many old inhabitants, who perfectly 
rememhered the man, and who never failed, on 
duo occasion given, to wax enthusiastic in their 
praises of his piety and fervour, as well os of liis 
homeliness ami genial human worth. His great 
learning and extensive reading are clearly to bo 
traced in every line of numerous treatises which 
; he left behind him in manuscript These works, 

! unfortunately, never found a publisher, probably 
! because the good man had too carefully modelled 
! his Englisli style on that of the Scottish theological 
j writers of the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
i tury— a style which has somehow dropped out of 
fii«hion ; while those subjects which he treated in 
Latin had long since ceased to stir the national 
heart, or to affect in the slightest degree the 
opinions of the people. 
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A few years from tlie time when this estimable 
mail settled in our village, and after due and 
careful preparation, his son John had been sent to 
Glasgow, to undergo a pndiininary examination 
previous to entering the University of that city, 
ami carried off triumphantly a handsome bursary. 
This lielp towards the young man’s education 
was, I daresay, nearly as necessary as it was grati- 
fying to the modest country minister. On his 
son’s entry at college, his very respectable ac- 
quirements naturally recalled to the minds of bis 
teachers the father who had been their own class- 
fellow ; and arrangements were made whereby, at 
the end of the fust sr-^sion, a young gentleman of 
good family ami means - Mr Arthur Voung — was 
to accompany him to his village home, tlicre to 
pursue his studies during the recess, under the 
guidance of the elder Mr French. 

So far as can be ascertained, this Arlliur Young 
peeuis to have been a young man of uniinpeachable 
morals, of a mod<'‘<t and retiring nature, and of 
Mudioiis habits. His stiulics were not, however, 
like those of the younger French, pursued with 
any ultimate view to the ministry, or indeed to 
any particular profession. Ilia researches in the 
classics were consequently not entered into with 
that young gentleman’s fevcridi cagcrncs**, nor 
rontinued with similar devotion, but were diver-i- 
licd by little excursions into varioiH branches of 
natural sciemv, more eqii.-cirdly into the sci^uice of 
botany, of which h‘» was an eager and intelligent 
stiideiit. In his wanderings after specimens, during 
the lir.'^t two or three terms of his residence in the 
villag'', he was sometimes accompanied by the 
brother and si.-tcT ; for he had C(^itrivcd to inocit- 
late both with a little (»f his oun enthuMasm for 
his favourite science. By degrees, however, and as 
the time <lrew nearer to enter on tliose studies 
more especially connected with his future profo'*- 
tion, John’s ljutauical ardour coii'^iderahly cooled, 
and the study was carried on by Arthur Young 
and Alison French only. 

Thrown together in this.way almost constantly 
during the last term of the young man’s sojourn at 
the manse, with no one to observe or check the 
growing intimacy between tluMU -for the minister’s 
wife was a notable bousewife, and took little inte- 
rest in other than the merest kitchen duties ; and 
the minister rarely left his stmly during the day, 
except to sally out on soino pastoral visitation — 
nothing save the usual result was to be expected, 
and nothing else came to pass. Only after the 
young people had solemnly plighted their troth to 
each other, were Alison’s lather and mother made 
acquainted ivith the attachment which had sprung 
up between them. To do them justice, they threw 
no obstacles in the way of a union between Arthur 
and their daughter, rightly deeming her a lilting 
match for any untitlc(l gcntlomaii, and stipulated 
for no further delay than such as sliould enable 
Mr French to coinT»mnicato with the young man’s 
guardian. No objection having been raised in 
this quarter, it was arrange<l that Arthur should 
proceed to Glasgow for his last session at college, 
take his degree, and bo married at the manse by 
his bride’s father iu the last week, of the following 
June. 

During this intciA’al, our charming little Alison 
was supremely happy. Her lover’s letters were 
long and frequent, and models of what a lover’s 
letters ought to be— full of light and airy gossip ; 


blit never forgetting, for the sake of matter or 
form, to throw in those delicate personal touches 
which go straight to the dear one’s ln»art, and 
make all the difference between a genuine love- 
letter and a purely literary exercise. At the close 
of the session, and with his brand-new degree, 
he paid her a short visit, during which the 
arrangements for the forthcoming ceremony weie 
completed ; and when they jiarted, it was with 
all those tokens of mutual alfection which have 
been curretiL since the nature of things earthly 
have made lovers’ partings necessary. 

One short month wouM see our Alison’s happi- 
ness coniplet'*. Her open and joyous nature took 
pleasure in showing to the young women of the 
village the various dresses and other articles 
ivhicli she was prcqiaring against the great event 
of her life. It was Ob-Nerved that for two weeks 
previous to the h:ij*py day, she dressed herself as 
nearly in white as she could very well do, without 
drawing on hersedf any satirical or ill-natured 
remarks. While {-tanding thus arrayed in the 
modest parlour of the manse on the"eve of her 
wedding-day, and surrounded by her youthful 
companions, a letter from her atlianced husband 
was put into her hands. It was very short, and 
said that circunistanccs^ over which he liad no 
control whatever, compelled liim to go abroad ; 
that he begged wholly to relieve her from her 
engiigcnu'nt ; hope*! she might find a husband 
miV'U more worthy than hims^df; and so bade 
her ^iffe'dionately farewell/ Poor little Alison 
French read tlii-s terribly cruel letter steadily to 
the end, thf*n, without outcry or alarm or speaking 
a single word, groped her way to her own room 
like one stricken with sudden blindness. 

Her father’s first impression seemed to be that 
this letter was merely the outcome of some 
iioiTi’ole and fiendish practical joke ; but while 
he cnuiH'dlcd patience until it should be seen 
whether the bridegroom would make his appear- 
ance on llic morrow, it was easy to see that the 
poor man had already lost faith in his own 
iiastily formed opinion. The morrow came, how- 
ever, and w ent ; but no briilcgrooin came to claim 
Hie hand of pretty Alison French, who was now' 
mercifully unconscious of the great WTong of 
which she was the victim, and w'as liabbling of 
her lo^t lover in the delirium of a fever, which 
brought her to the very brink of the grave. 

Meanwhile, steps w’ere taken to find, if possible, 
the man wdio had thus made shipwreck of her 
young life, and to hear what explanation he had 
to offer of his otherwise inexplicable and altogether 
shameful conduct. His gnanlian, in reply to 
inquiries addressed to him, made answer, that 
Mr Young w'as no longer in any sense under his 
control ; that he had delivered his trust some 
months previous to the date of this communi- 
cation ; that since that time ho had heard nothing 
of the young man’s inovtMneiits, and was entirely 
ignorant of liis present whereabouts. lie adiled 
that, Rynipatliisiu0 deeply with the young latlpr 
and her lamily, he had written to Mr Voungs 
bankers, who had at once informed him that that 
gentleman had severed his connection with them 
us soon as they were able, after he became his 
own master, to nrninge his affairs and close his 
account. And this w’as all. Arthur Young was 
as completely lost to Alison French as if he had 
i plunged into the middle of the sea. 
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After many weeks, and a severe struggle between 
life and death for the mastery, Alison was strong 
enough to leave her room ; but so changed was 
she— -changed in mind and bodjr, that she was no 
longer that Alison Ireiich whom we had hitherto 
known. Instead of Idling, as was her wont, the 
gray old manse with burets of joyous son<% with 
pleasant, hearty laughter, and witli a general air of 
Bummer sunshiiie, she now wandered about the 
house and ganleii in a vacant, listless way, very 
pitiful to see. She spoke to no one unless directly 
addressed, when she answered in monosyllables ; 
and never referred in the moat remote w^ay to the 
tragic episode through which she had so recently 
2 )assed. Nothing appeared now to possess the 
slightest interest for her — even those pursuits, 
botanical and other, wliich formerly gave her the 
keenest pleasure, w’cre so wholly neglected, it 
seemed as if they had faded utterly from her 
memory. But when the month of Jiine again 
came round, she roused lierself somewhat Irom her 
apathy, and for two weeks before the anniversary 
01 the day which should have seen her married, 
ehe appeared dressed in white, a style to which she 
adhered until the fatal day was past, when slie 
reverted to her usual sober habit. This practice 
she continued till her de.o^h. ^ 

Years rolled on, and Alison was left alone with 
her father, her mother having died, and her 
brother ‘placed’ at wliat was, in those days of 
imperfect communication, a great distance from 
our village. Although still comparatively vigorous, 
the venerable minister W’as beginning, to sbow' 
unmistakable symptoms of decav. His daughter's 
tacituniity had in a great measure worn olf, and 
although she never laughed, aud veiy rarely even 
smiled in the presence of strangers, she had ahvays 
a ready smile for him. Their mutual atfectioii 
was deep aud tender, and yet he never seemed to 
observe what was bufficiently patent to every one 
else in tlie village : that his daughter's mental 
growth had been arrested by her great misfortune, 
and that although in years she was now a middle- 
aged woman, she mentally no older than slie 
had been twenty year;, before. 

Such W'os the state of things in the quiet village 
manse, when, on a summer Sunday morning, just 
after Alison liad laid aside her bridal finery for 
the season, her father Teas preparing for tire usual 
2 >ulpit ministrations of the day. Ills manner was 
i)mre than usually solemn ; for, although a man 
of sincere and unaifecieu piefy, Ms disposition was 
cheerful and his enjoyment of life perfectly natural 
and healthy. ‘ AiWie, dearie,’ he said, ‘ I ’m not 
altogether myself this morning. I think I’ll tak 
a cup o’ tea, .vi’ just a thimUefu’ o’ spirits in ’t.’ 
Many stories were afterwards current of the old 
minister’s demeanour and little traits of kindness 
and consideration, as he passed through the kirk- 
yard on that sunny summer morning. IJow lie 
lud greeted with even more than his w'ontcd 
coidialiiy every individual or group as he passed ; 
how little Johnnies had got kindly smiles, and 
little Jennies tender words, even more winning 
and impressive than usual, from the dear old 
minister ; and what a look of uneasy wonder- 1 
ment was on hia’ face as he looked round Tipon 
.hia CQimrqgation after entering the pulpit All 
'^ihese imings were often told and long rcmcm- 
The preliminaries of praise and prayer 
,%igre gone thrpngb in the usual manner; but 


when the minister rose to give out his text, it 
was evident to all that something unusual w'as 
about to happen. There was a certain vacancy 
upon Ills countenance wliicli filled liis hearers 
with an uneasy dread. lie turned over the leaves 
of his Bible in a vain search for something he 
could not find, then slowdy closed the book. 

‘ My brethren,* he said, ‘ the hand of God is 
upon me this day. I came here prepared to ex- 
pound to you, to the best of my auility, a portion 
of Ilis holy Word, as was my duty and my plea- 
sure ; but i have forgotten that, and mucli, much 
besides. 1 can only remember now that this day 
thirty ycare ago, I ministered to you for the iiret 
time within Iheao walls, as your chosen pastor. I 
think the end is here* 

Two of the elders went at once to assist liim 
down the pulpit stairs. In little mom than a 
week, he was laid to rest in a corner of the quiet 
village kirkyard ; and from that time, his dear, 
helpless ilaughter Alison, to the sorrowing villagers 
became Tuir Miss Fieiich. 

A Scottish country minister was rarely in those 
days, any more than at present, a man cncum- 
bciud with wealth. ‘When the little wliich the 
llev. John l^'ronch had left behind him W'as real- 
ised, there was found to be enough to secure for 
his daughter such an annuity as would enable lier, 
with great economy and in a quiet w'ay, to live 
beyond the reach of actual waut. Her brother, 
who claimed for his own share nothing save his 
father’s niauusoripts, offered her a homo with 
iiimself ; but Ibis she declined, preferring to 
i 3 main in the village, which she had not onci* 
left since her arrival, a bright-eyed, laughing child, 
thirty years before. A room >va3 accordingly 
secured fur her ; and here, for twenty years longer, 
Jier life flowed calmly onward day after day with 
little of outward change. It is true that for ^ome 
years after her fathei^’s death, riiir ^liss Fnmch 
was in the habit, daring her ‘ wiMldiii’ weeks,’ as 
they came to be called, of flitting in a ghostly 
vray, at midnight, around the kirkyard and tiie 
manse. But this habit died away ; and with llic 
exception of a few bcdatcd nifties nho mistook 
her for some unearthly visitaut, aud were terror- 
stricken accordingly, neitlier licr.solf nor any ono 
else seems to liave come to any harm by it. About 
the time, however, at whicli wo have now arrived 
— which is indicated at tlie beginning of this 
sketch— a visitor dropped into our village who 
w.is destined to e.\'erci.se a considerable influence 
over her, and to disturb very materially ‘ the even 
tenor of her way.’ 

Mr Andrew Hepburn arrived in our village, 
according to his own showing, in search of rest 
and quiet, after the cares of an unusually busy and 
active life. Hud his business and activity been 
devoted wholly to the search for a place in which 
to enjoy these blessings, he could not have been 
more successful, or have found a spot more likely 
to secure them in fullest measure. Our village 
had doubtless its hopes and fears, its joys and 
cares, its sins and sorrows — all the passions, 
indeed, of poor liumanity, os other villages have ; 
hut with us they seemed to be mainly of the sub- 
dued kind, life chiefly consisting in getting up, 
killing the day, and going to ^d acain. So 
thoroughly did Mr Hepburn realise the fact of 
his having dropped into a genuine Scottish Sleepy 
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Hollow, that he had the very Lest rooms in the 
place fitteil out afresh for himself — ^to the intense 
surjirise of the villa^'c, wliicli thought Mrs Wat- 
8011*8 rooms ‘glide cncuch for a lorJ*'~and sat 
down, na he himself said, for quite a long stay. 
He was a man, judging from his perfectly white 
hair and beard, and deeply furrowed features, not 
less tliau BLxty-five jears ohl, although his keen 
eye and light step would almost plead for some 
abatement, lli.s hinglit was certainly not less 
than six feet ; while his firm and upright carriage 
spoke of no immediate pressing necessity for that 
rest, to secure which was the ostensible object of 
his coming to this old-fashioned, out-of-the-way 
village. His knowledge was extensive enough to 
a.'^tonisli even the ‘ dominie, * who gave it as his 
ojjinion that ‘J^laister liejihuru was certainly a 
collcge-hrcd man ;* while his manner with the old 
was bo free and sympathetie, and his di'^trihutioii 
of small coin among the young so judicious — not 
to say liberal — that in a marvellously short space 
of time lie became an established and general 
favourite. 

Ridiculous as it may app(‘ar, it soon became 
ovidcnl, even to ‘J*atie the fool,* that Ihiir Miss 
French was smitten with the chariiis of our too 
fascinating visitor. Seldom a day pas.^ed lliat 
fihe did not contrive to meet liim on the nn»st 
frequented part of our single street, where the 
formal and elaborate courtoy witli which they 
greeted each other, was a sight not soon to be 
forgotten. J*air Miss French s youthful airs were 
in tliemselves sad enougli, when c(mtra.-ted with 
her aged ap])caranci* ; but to hear her girlish 
giggle, unaccompanitjd by the fain 4 ;st suspicion uf‘ 
laughter, was inexpressibly pathetic, and seemed 
to impress Air lleplniru with feelings of i»ru- 
found melancholy. Jlut wlicti a day came that 
ho met her somcwliat suddetdy, tricked out in all 
her faded bridal array, it was something deeper 
than melancholy, it was ub. 5 ioliite horror that was 
depicted on his face ; and though he contrived to 
go through the customary c«rcmony, Iiis suhse- 
iiuent usual walk was abandoned for that day ; 
while the village street knew him no more, until 
the hapless maid ha<l returned to her every-day 
and less conspicuous apparel. 

For the first few days of Mr llcphurn*s seclu- 
eion, I’uir Miss French wandered about in a very 
loved orn and disconsolate way. No thought 
seemed ever to have entered her mind that her 
unusual style of dress could have in any way 
contributed to that geiitlcmairs temporary seclu- 
sion, or who knows what eifcct it might have 
had on her strange and long established custom ( 
As it was, she sought distracilou on the green. 

The village green was — and is— divided, in a 
very irregular way, into two unequal portions by 
the nameless rill or burn which runs through it. 
The larger had been consecrated from time imme- 
morial, and by the unwritten law of custom, to 
such sports and pastimes as were cultivated by the 
village youth of Scotland. The younger genera- 
tion engaged here, during a largo portion of the 
year, in the games of Hklo and Seek, Smuggle the 
Keg, Hare and Hounds, Steal the Colours, and, 
when a sufiicient contingent of the softo sex 
would ivaiider round from the village street, even 
tliat venerable and amusing pastime Bab-at-the- 
Bowster. Young men met here on summer cven- 
ingB to compete in such exercises as putting the 


stone, throwing the hammer, tossing the caber, 
quoiting, &C. ; and though the scenes on ‘this side 
the burn' were often extremely animated— not to 
say boisterous —they olfered very, little temptation 
to Puir Miss French. The ‘wee green,* on the 
other hand, was strictly reserved from any inroad 
of boy or yriutli. Here almost every day, and well 
on into the night, during the summer months, 
was carried on that most animated and |Hctur- 
esque species oi female kihour, the domestic 
clothes-wiifiiiing a.s practised in the country. Hkco 
it was that Miss French sought and, in a 
great measure, foniid consolation. Amid tho 
gosbip and the jokes au«l laughter of the young 
women as they stciod in their tubs ‘trampin* 
the cliie-,* she .''(jchhmI to forget her sorrow, and 
enjoyed herself, in her quiet way, almost as much 
as if Mr IJcpbinu had never crossed her path. 
Her ‘weddin* weeks* were pa-t, and she had 
returned to her usual plain and unobtru.sivc dress ; 
hut yet that gentleman liad not resumed hi.s daily 
promenades on the village street, although he 
now took long walks in other direction.-*, making 
his way out and in by the garden, a g^ite from 
which opened on to the ‘ big green.* 

Tlio sports on the ‘big green* were going on 
with great vigour, tand tlft washing on the ‘wee 
green* with shrill mirth, when Mr IlepUiim one 
evening made his api)earauce, reluming I'rom hU 
walk, and c[uitc unconscious of coming evil. 
Puir Mias French could not for eomo seconds 
believe her eyes ; hut when convinced that lie was 
really befufe lier, f-hc gathered up her skirt?, and 
ma<lc wiih all for the stepping-stones by 

' which the burn wa.s crossed. The gentlenian*s 
way look him by the water’s edge, and when he 
reached the ste]>ping-ptone?, the lady was endea- 
vouring to steady herself in the middle of the 
stream. To oiler assistance was no more than the 
duty of any geiitkmaii ; and Mr ilej^buni’s otter 
was ]»ronipl. 

‘If you will take my hand, Miss French,* he 
said, ])iacing his foot on one of the stepping-stones, 
and reaching out towards her. But by this time 
she had succeeded in recovering her balance. 
Instead of at once accepting the proffered aid, she 
brought her closed hands up to a level with her 
breast, twirled them round and round each other, 
saying slowly and with perfect gravity : 

Niovy, nievy, nick-nack, 

'Wliioh hand will yo tak? 

Tak the right, tak the wrang, 

I *11 beguile ye, if I can. 

The situation was intensely droll ; but strange 
to say, Mr llepburn, although a man by no 
means deficient in humour, did not seem to see iL 
Not so the onlookers, male and female, who not 
only took in the comic features of the scene at a 
glance, but toslified their appreciation of them by 
bursts of merriment loud and hearty enough to 
have satisfied the longings of u wilderness of low- 
comedians. When the lady did at leiigtii con- 
descend to lake his hand, and found licrself at 
I hia side, she xvaa by no means inclined to rclin- 
I quish the advantage she had obtained. On the 
contrary, she clung to him tenaciously, and tcould 
lay her head on his breast, as if overpowered by 
the suddenness of her esaipc from some grave 
disaster. 

‘ The auld sinner ! ' came a voice from a washing- 
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tub, Ms he actually gaim to n‘n awa* wi^ Puir Miss village, for keeping in onler throe graves, on one 
French]* of which Avas to ho placed a simple stone, with 

This was more than ^fr Hepbuni could stand ; only this inscription— 
so, with tlie pors]>iration dropping from his fore- Puui Miss French. 


so, with tlie pors]>iration dropping from his fore- Puui Miss French. 

head, and the joors of his tormoiitors ringing in his — — - - 

cars, he fairh; broke away, to lii.le liis shame ami NATURAL CURR, AND WII\T CAME 
mortification m tlie privacy of Ins own rooms. 

This cj'isoile scorned in some mysterious Avay 

to have wrought a great change in* the relations The London season of 1880 was drawing to a 
between Mr ilcpbiun and Miss French. Next ? clo^e. The trees in the Park were beginning to 
clay, ilie gentleman appeared on the street ns look yellow and dusty; the bcau-momh- moro 
foniicrly ; but those who expected to see the j languid ninl tired than usual ; the drive was 
grave, formal salutation, Avcrc grievously disap- less crowded ; cabs were conveying iiimimeraldo 
]vuiiteil. The lady failed to make her appearance. 1 pieces of luggage to the station — all signs of the 
From this time, instead of seeking his presence, coming exodus. 

she seemed anxious to avoid him, and although, : It was high time to make up one’s mind where 
Avlicn chance tlircAV them in each otlieFs rvay, ' to go for the siiinnicr. Fashion aiul one’s own 
their greeting was as formally courteous as ever, tired-out frame oblige one to go somewhere. 1 
no one could fail to sec the pain it in dieted on felt I nocultMl not only fresh air, but a regular 
Pair Miss French. When her ‘ weddin’ weeks' . Iroatmcnt, if 1 wanted to return to town in 
came round, Mr Hepburn kept his rooms, although ‘ Sejitember able to resume my professional tluties. 
he had always some more or less valid excuse for i I never was a strong man ; but now, after a most 
this course, quite apart from the colour of that ' unusual ordeal of late suppers, heavy dinner- 
lady’s garments ; Avliilc she herself, instead of parties, ami social gasliglit, 1 became aware 
parading them as fiTinorly, never vemtured out that my health w.is going fast. 15ut — where was 
in the daytime, except to "do those little pieces I to go] Dreadful question, most dilliciilt to 
of business that coifld noUvery well be left answer. I have a horror of Knglish sea-side 
undone.* places ; it makes me yawn when I think of them 

Things went on in this way for some years, ' — sand ami children wherever you go, — To an 
until it began to be bruited abroad that Mr English water-cure cslablishmeut / 1 had no 

Hepburn Avas seriously ill. And seriously ill lie intention to be killed or to be made lunatic. 1 
uncloubtedly Avas— so ill, indeed, that the oM once tried one of them, and 1 did not feci inclinoAl 
doctor bad considered it his duty to Afarn him of to repeat the experiment. !My friends sugg<;ste(i ; 
bis approaching end. Mr Hepburn expressed by ‘Wliy not ask your physician?' — Ah, Avhy ? 
wonl or sign neither surprise nor alarm, but* Because I do not believe in doctors and physic, 
seemed perfectly reconciled to his fate, and desireil : I have detected them Avofully in the Avrong too 
that some one should be sent for the hapless ' often. 

heroine of this story. It wan the anniversary of | Have you ever felt the torment of not being 
her inarriage-day that should have been ; and able to make up your mind ? Then you Avill 


when the message was brought to her, she trembled 
so violently, that she Avoiild ha\'e been quite 


pity me. One day, in the Cliil), in want of some 
better occupation, 1 looke*! at some obscure news- 


unable either to have made the necessary additions ' paper, and found the foIloAving advertisement : 
to her dress or to have Avalked to his bedside Avitli- j ‘ Waldesheim, near* Diisseldbrf, (lormany — cstab- 
out the assistance of the messenger, I lishment for (hiring by Natural l^fcaiis — namely, 

'At last,' she murmured — ‘atlast— at last!' And Air, Water, Diet, and Exercise. --Prospectus, &c.’ 
when she came to his room, whence all had been j The brevity jilc isi d me, and especially the 
previously excluded, she entered, saying to the j 'natural means.' It Avas a comfort to knoAv you 
dying mah; *I have come— at last,' This was j Avould not be expected to swalloAV mercury, 
all that Avas ever heard of Avliat passed at that j arsenic, stryclinine, and otlier most objoctionablo 
interview. After some time, the poor creature ! poisons, Avitli an amiable face and perfect conii- 
came out aud pass-d to her home, leaving Mr ' dencc. I determined to Avrite for fuller iiiforina- 
Hej)burn’8 nurses to their duty. He died on that tion. This turiie«l out most satisfactory. Waldes- 
same night; and was buried, a few days after-; heira Avas situated about an hour’s distance from 
wards, beside the grave of the Rev. Mr French, i Diisseldorf, on tlic borders of a pine-forest that 
By his will, his property, burdened with a respect- 1 covered miles and miles of ground. The terms 
able annuity to Miss Alison French, pas.scd to a ! AA'ere moderate - -from live to nine marks (shillings) 
distant relative. The name graven on the tomb- a day, and no extras for the treatment. 

Btoue erected to his memory was— My arrangements were soon made ; and after a 

Arthur xoung. most pleasant journey, I arrived at Waldesheim, 

Alison French lived for a few years longer, the very curious to make the acquaintance of the place 
cluMge in her circumstances making very little ! and the ' natural menus.’ A venerable old lady. 


in the klrkvaid, where she trimmed with loving the proprietors of the /Curanstoif (curing-establish- 
handsj, ind x^t in neatest order, her two graves, inent). The house itself made the most favourable 
Wh^ one dikly it was discovered that she had impression on me ; it was simple, but comfortable 
saved enough to enable her to bequeath a consider- and well kept It was nearly seven o’clock p.m. ; 
able sum to the kirk-session. A portion of the the patients were at their evening meal, and 1 
interest aecmii^ fiom tlm investment of this sum was invited to join them. I had no objection to 
was to bo dmibnted in charitable gifts ; the this ; for 1 had an excellent appetite after my 
moaioder wai* ^ be paid to a poor man of the travels. By a neat waiting-maid, 1 ivas ushered 
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A NATURAL CURE, AXJD WHAT CAME OF IT. 

into tlic pretty, airy diniiig-rooni, which opened self, if the doctor orders it.' ‘Never!' said I, 
out oil a gsirden-terrace. But imagine luy leeliugfi and shuddered. ‘These gentlemen,' they mildly 
on beholding the scene before me ! A narrow replied, ‘ Buffer from congestion to the head or 
table stretched the whole length of the room ; from cold feet, and there is no such efficient cure 
around it sat many ladles and gentlemen, most for this as walking barefooted and bareheaded.' 
cheerfully partaking of milk, a kind of wliole- At eight o'clock, there was breakfast, and I 
meal bread, and raw or stewed fruit ! It was one returned with such a liealtliy appetite, that my 
of the most droudful nionienls of my life! 1 frugal repast of milk, bread, and fruit seemed 
btdieve 1 should have turned into a statue with more delicious than the most dainty London 
amazement, had not Alif-s Ftdlinger, the pro- meal had ever done. iVIiss and Mr Fellingcr were 
prietress, advanced towards me and led me to mo=ct kind; they begged me To mention anything 
the seat on her right hand. I felt I had been I should like to have ; they would fulfil my wishes 

rash in coining to this place. My heart yearned to the best of their ability. 

for my excellent London dinners — for potagas. After breakfast, the doctor paid me his profes- 
entrees, and rSts, But it was necessary to make ; sioual visit. His orders adhered strictly to natural 
the best of tlie situation, and I began to lake j means— baths and other water appliances most 
iny sumptuous rejiast with as good a grace as I j minutely ami edaboratedy prescribed, a great deal 
could muster. Strange to say, I did not find it | of exercise, and very strict diet, lii three or four 
80 bad after all. I suppose the novelty seasonetl . days, I was to leave olf taking hulcher-meat ; 
it. The milk was excellent, the bread too, ami ' no alcohol of any description, iiu tea, no coffee, 

the fruit delicioug. When I had finished, 1 had ! no si»iccs. In fact, to my idea — no anything, 

to own to myself that I hud seldom taken a meal i My obedi<*uce to the natural system was put to 
with more relish. | a severe test. No meat, no alcohol ! It was 

Most of the guests were (jcrmans. There were ; terrible. And where then was Uie strength to 
a few English, two or three French, and some • come Irom to sustain me during this ordeal f Dire 
Dutch. Miss Fellingcr introduced me to the ’ phantoms of iny own self, emaciated and pale, 
doctor and to sonic of the patients. Many of rose before my terrified s^l. I debated as to 
them were very ill indeed ; they had come to what I was to do.* My first impulse was to fly 
Waldesheim as a last resource, after having from this starvation ; but my curiosity slopped 
swallowed a small druggist’s shop without being me. It would be interesting to see the results of 
cured, 'fliey wore all fully sati.^fied with the pro- : this unheard-of cure. 1 felt I must be strong- 
gross in liealth thov bad made since they eamc to : minded, and give it n fair cliaiice. 
the Kuranstalt, Everything 1 heard interested This resoJiUioii once taken, 1 underwent like a 
me 60 mucli, that my resolve to quit this houae lamb all that J was ordered to do. 1 must con- 
of Spartan diet iniinediately, became shaken ; Jess I was sometimes higlily amused, when I com- 
and when i was shown to my hcflroom at nine pared xny Limdon exiftteuce with my present Jife, 
o’clock, I liad made up my mind to stay for a and the extraordinary situations it involved. Can 
week, in order to get an idea of the system. Tlie ' you picture to yourself a fashionable barrister in 
windows of my apartineut were only a few yards ilia iiiidignificil jiosition of a ivct pack ? 1 was 
distant from a lovely pinc-forcst ; the evening air • grateful lliat my friends were not there to see 
was deliciously scented, and refreshed my spirits, ihe spectacle. 1 xvill confess the worst : 1 w'alkcd 
1 liad been told it was the rule in the establish- ; barefooted, and 1 even liked it. My diet became 
inent to sleep with the window more or less open, . in time equally ligorous. Milk, brown bread, and 
and as T wanted to try the natural moans in all fruit, for breakfast; ])otalues, vegetables, milk- 
tlieir strictness, I coiifornicil to the foregoing ’ pudding, and fruit for dinner ; milk, bread, and 
regulation. I fruit for supper. That was all. 

At six o’clock A.M. the JMediener (bathing- ■ Time wore on, and I remembered one day that 
servant) knocked at iny door and inquired wdiether , I had already been for a whole week at NValdes- 
I wanted a balli. I felt so fresh and invigorated, heim, and that my first resolve had been not to 
that ill s])ite of the unearthly hour, 1 consented, j stay longer. How^ever, I did not feci inclined to 
I was led down-stairs, w'heie I found the most com- , go just yet. I felt better than I had done for 
pleto system of all kinds of hatha that 1 had ever | many years. 1 had become attached to the place, 
seen. As the doctor had not yet prescribed for j to the natural means and my food, which, seasoned 
me, I took a simple bath d V A nglaisc-^ only ^ to [ with a healthy appetite, seemed delicious. I 
my groat nslonishnicnt, nearly tepid. When 1 cx- 1 thought it wise to give tlie Waldesheim system 
pressed niy surprise to the Jiatlciluncrj he replied ! a longer chance. So I remained. Time W'ont 
that it was acconling to the doctor’s orders ; that quickly. The days seemed to fly. The cure and 
cold water was so injurious to the licaltli that it ! open-air exercise kept the patients busy the wliole 
wore out the const ilulioii. When 1 was ready, 1 1 day long. Besides, the social life of the cstablish- 
was told to go directly for a walk in the xniic* | incut w'us very pleasant. Excursions into the 
forest, and not to return before eight o’clock, when woods xvcrc planned and pleasantly executed ; in 
breakfast would be served. I had made up my the evenings we had singing and music, sonic- 
mind to iniplict obedience, and so 1 went In spile times dancing. Diisseldorf is w'ithin walking 
of tlie rain. On the way, I fell in with some of distance, niid the Great Industrial Exhibition 
the patients I had talked to the night before. ^ We ami the exhibitions of paintings in the town 
went on together, and they showed me the sights amused us on the rainy afternoons, 
of the place, when, to my greaf astonishment^ we I began to love the place and its simple ways, 

met a couple of patients barefooted and bareheaded. Out of a weak, weary, dyspeptic, gouty man, I 
‘ Wonders never seem to cease in tliis place,' said W’as fast growing into* a strong, liealthy on^ full 
I to my companions. They laughed, ‘ You will of spirits and eneigy. By degrees I also felt a 
get accustomed to that in time, and do it your- mental regeneration. 1 saw before me most 
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palpably demonstrated the lalincy of tho argu- 
ment that meat and alcolnjl give strength. I had 
felt the virtue of a simple vegetarian diet. A few 
days before me, a Ocriimn Lieutenant had come 
to Waldesheim so crippled by rheumatism that 
he could not take a step; lie had to be carried 
about. He was now, after live weeks' stay, able 
to walk alone. I should hardly have believed 
such a cure possible, hud I not seen it with my 
own eyes. I'liia man, since the Franco- Prussian 
war, liad tried one great medical authority after 
another. No one had helped him ; he had only 
grown worse ; and now he was on the high-road 
to recovery. I have heard since then that he is 
now quite restored to health. 

Five weeks had elapsed since I had come to 
the Kuramialt^ when 1 received a telegram from 
an old friend: ‘Join me at Cologne, lintel dii 
Nord, &C.’ I went, as Cologne is "reached in an 
hour's time from Diissoldorf. My friend was more 
than astonished. He could hardly believe it was 
myself, when I shook hands with him, I looked 
so much stronger and younger. Jack was going 
to make* the Rhine tour, and to take his sister, 
Mrs L— , a jmung widow, to Schwalbach, to 
drink the waters, as she was weak and ailing. 

So we agreed to take one ^f the large Rhine 
steamers the following morning at nine o’clock, 
and go down as far as l^ltville, the station for 
Schwalbach. The weather w'as glorious. We 
glided up the majestic river, and admired the 
Drachenfcls, Rolanclscck, the lioreley, and all the 
other lovely and poetic places that adorn the 
banks of tbe Rhine. 1 had often seen these sights 
before, but I had never enjoyed them as 1 did 
now. I began to feel the truth of the assertion, 
‘ Health is the true key to happiness.* Never had 
Nature seemed so beautiful to me; never had 
1 taken such interest in the scene around me. 
Who has not at least once witnessed the life on 
these Rhine steamers ? Tourists of all nation- 
alities enliven the deck in ever- varying groups; 
60 we beguiled the time by looking on and by 
pleasant conversation. My friends wanted to 
know at which spring of heiilth and youth I 
had been drinking. 2 gratified their curiosity, 
and gave them a true picture of my Waldesheim 
experience. I told tncin that water, exercise, 
and vegetarian diet, had made me a new man. 
My enthusiasm was infectious. The curiosity of 
my friends was raised, and they determined to 

S ) and see my vegetarian Eldorado. 1 persuaded 
rs L— - to give up her intended Schwalbi.cli 
cure, and to try the natural one. 

We travelled on as far as Maycncc ; and then 
we returned, enjoying all the lovely sights 
thoroughly ; for ' the weather favoured us. At 
each place of interest, we left the boat and stayed 
there for a day or two. We rambled all over 
the country, my friends riding, I walking. I 
remained true to the Waldesheim principles. My 
daily fare was fruit, milk, and bread, to the never- 
endina wonder and amazement of waiters and 
travelleia. 1 should have been very sensitive to 
that a year ago— I bore it now with perfect 
equaniim^. 

After a foHnight’a absence, I returm-d to Wal- 
desbeim, accompanied by my friends. They soon 
fdl into tbe ways of the place ; and it was not 
long ^fore they wonderful benefit 

the treatment as I had done. We enjoyed 


the lovely woods, the splendid country, and our 
simple life, until the autumn tints reminded us 
tliat work had to begin again. Wo were sorry to 

part from our dear Waldesheim— jMrs L and 

I especially, as the place had now more than 
ordinary associations of happiness for ns. 

I returned to London, determined to remain 
trtie to the new ideas I liatl gathered— namely, 
that simple diet is the best lical&r that Nature has 
given us. 

My friends shake their heads in disapproval, 
and prophesy speedy ruin to my constitution. I 
bear that wonderfully well, as I feel iny physical 
and moral strength growing daily. One sweet 
face, however, always smiles approbation on me. 
Mrs L— has become my wife. We live in 
Hamixstead. ‘ Waldesheim* is the name of our 
new abode. We called it so in gratitude to the 
place where we found health, happiness, and — 
each other. 

rOST AGE-STAMPS. 

The first steps recently taken towards carrying 
into cHect the proposal of a nniQcd stamp that 
shall be available either for prepaying letter-post- 
age or for receipt purposes, have already been 
noticed in this Journal (No. 909) ; and it need 
only be added here that this new stamp will, 
probably, very shortly be brought into operation ; 
so soon, indeed, as the existing stocks of postage 
and receipt Btain])s have been to some extent dimin- 
ished. Meanwhile, however, ere tho familiar face 
’of the presentj penny postage-stamp passes away 
from us entirely, it may be of some interest 
to record the various purposes which this little 
token has so usefully served since the date of its 
iutroductioD. 

As the reader probably knows, considerable 
uncertainty, exists as to who was the original 
inventor of the posfage-stamp ; but the problem 
is not one that need trouble ns here, since it is 
sufficient for tbe purposes of tliis article to know 
that the general use of such stamps was introduced 
in 1840, when Rowlaiul Hill very naturally availed 
himself of the idea in connection with postal 
reform. It is a curious fact, however, that the 
suggestion to use ‘ bits of paper large enough to 
bear the stamp, and covered at the back with a 
glutinous wusli, which might, by applying a little 
moisture, be attached to the letter without a wafer,* 
was made in the first instance by Rowland Hill 
before the ‘ Commissioners for Post-office Inquiry,* 
in 1837, merely as a means of obviating a difficulty 
that had arisen witli regard to the projected uni- 
versal adoption of the plan of stamped covers 
for the prepayment of post-letters, it having 
been supposed that the use of the stamped covers 
would become very general. But contrary to all 
expectation, the public speedily took most kindly 
to the * small stamped detached labels thus flatly 
contradicting tho opinion which freely obtained 
in many quarters at that period, that piicli a prac- 
tice would be * inconvenient and foreign to tho 
habits of Englbhmen.’ It is on record that in 
the first fifteen yearn after their introduction more 
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than three thousand million postage-stamps were 
produced in order to meet the general demand. 

So obvious at the present time are the benefits 
aiTorded by the use of postage-stamps for post- 
letters, that it is difficult to credit all the objec- 
tions which were at first raised against their 
adoption. ^laiiy of these were, however, so ludi- 
crous that the task of meeting them was rendered 
comparatively easy. Thus, amongst nine classes 
of letters mentioned by the then Secretary to the 
] 'oat-office as cases in which the proposed stamp 
would not be available, we find ‘ half-ounce letters 
weighing an ounce or above.* It was somewbat 
shrewdly admitted in reply to this by the late Sir 
Howland Hill that ‘ letters exhibiting so remark- 
able a peculiarity might present difficulties with 
which lie was not prepared to deal.* Notwith- 
standing, however, all that was said and written 
against postage-stamps, they rapidly acquired 
immense popularity, which is the more notc- 
Avorthy, when it is borne in iiiiiid that in those 
early days of its existence the prepayment of x^osl- 
lettcrs was not compulsory. 

Some idea of the number of postage-stamps 
used at the present time may be formed by the 
fact that l,581,037,‘d00 letters, &c. passed through j 
the Post- office in 1870. It t^liould, of course, be ■ 
explained that in these figures arc included | 
11-1,408,400 post-cards, which, liowever, may fairly ; 
be reckoned as stamps for our present purpose ; | 
moreover, it is to be remomberqd that a largi^' 
lierccntagc of the letters, packets, &c. which arc i 
aiirually posted have more than one stamp aflixed 
to them, so tlnit it U iinpos^jible to arrive at even 
an approximate estimate of the luunbcr of postage- 
Btaiiii>s useil for letter purposes in this country ; 
in a year. 

Not long after the usq of postage-stamps 
became general, their utility, as was natural j 
enough, began to spread in other directions. | 
Their convenience os a medium for remitting ; 
small sums of money "was speedily perceived, and 
taken advantage of by the public ; and for some 
time postage-stamps were freely made use of for 
this purpose, the various postmasters in the 
country generally accepting them, in consideration 
of a small discount. Especially was this the case 
as long os the money-order rates were high and 
letter registration dear; but when the former 
were reduced, the postal authorities, who never! 
entirely approved of it, discouraged a practice 
which they considered created au ox)eniiig for 
letter-stealing, and put additional temptation in 
the way of the letter-carrier. The reduction of 
the registration fee in 1878 still further lessened 
the necessity for using postage-stamps for remit- 
tances, although, however, they still continued 
to bo largely employed in this respect. The 
newspapers teemed vrith advertisements offering 
all sorts of imaginable articles, remedies, and 
information generally, in return for a few post- 
age-stamps. Even now, such announcements 




may be seen daily in the columns of the press, 


although the necessity for remitting in postage- 
stamps was almost entirely removed by the 
institution of Mr Chetwynd's cheap postal-order 
system at the beginning of the present year. 
These orders, as has already been noted in these 
j)ages, will meet nearly all the small remittances 
that are usually made ; but in the few exceptional 
cases whicli c,annot be met by the existing classes 
of postal orders, postage-stamps come in very 
handily to make up the required amount. *In 
such cases, it is right to acJrl, only a few stamps 
require to be inclosed ; which is a very different 
matter from sending in a letter some five, ten, or 
twenty shillings-worth, as used so frequently to 
be the case, and which coubl be readily detected 
by any would-be thief thruiigh whose hands they 
might x^ass. 

When, ill 1670, the electric wires of the country 
passed into the hands of the government, it was, 
of course, tlie most natural thing in the world 
that the utility of the postage-stamp should be 
recognised as applicable to telegraphic message^. 
It was at once apparent that it would be the 
most ready and oonvenielit means of jjrepaying 
telegrams, esxjecially as no difficulty would arise 
in distinguishing between the two sources of 
revenue, because the stamps used for this purpose 
never passed out of the hands of the Post-office, 
but were, returned in due course to the chief 
office, to be ac^'ornited for in the ordinary way. For 
six years, this practice remained successfully in 
force ; hut iu 187(>, for certain reasons, which it 
is not easy to assign here, it was discontinued, and 
a new and distinctive stamp was introduced for 
])urely telegraphic purposes. We cannot doubt, 
liowever, that when the idea of a unified stamp 
is fully carried into effect, the principle thereof 
will also be extended to telegrams, and the old 
practice thus practically reverted to. 

The important part now taken by postage- stamps 
in fostering and encouraging habits of tlirift and 
]irovidence ainung'^t the poorer classes, must be 
fresh in the ineniory of the reader, having been 
recently fully dealt with in this Journal (No. 879). 
We need only say, tlieri4bre, in reference to thia 
part of the subject, that the admirable idea 
broached and carried out by Mr Chetwynd, 
whereby the poor man can now, by means of the 
slips furnished gratuitously by the Poat-olfice, save 
Ills pence until they amount to the minimum 
allowed to be deposited in the government Savings- 
banks, has x>roved as successful as was anticipated 
by its most sanguine advocates, and as. indeed, it 
W’cll deserves to be. A fair idea of the number 
of individual posiage-stampis that have been used 
in this laudable iiianuer since the introduction 
of the plan, may be formed from the fact that up 
to the end of Juno as many as twelve, mill ion 
stamx^s had been received by the Post-office in 
this manner. There can be little doubt as to the 
possibility of usefully extending the principle of 
this idea to the present system of government 
life insurance and annuities ; and we hope, as is 
indeed not improbable, that some steps may 
shortly be taken by the postal authorities in 
this direction. 

As regards the unified stamp, the convenience 
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and advantages that will he derived therefrom, ever, in articulation, there being only one sign for 
both to the public and to the goycrninent, are such sets of letters as g and k, d and f, &c., in 
no doubt obviou$«. The fewer distinctive stamps consequence of these being produced by similar 
in use, the greater is the convenience to the movciiieiifs of the vocal organa, 

public; while there will be a positive gain to 

the government by the abolition of the present 

Tcceipt-stiimp. There can be no doubt at all W II AT ARE THE STARS? 

that the krai requil-eiuent of allixinj- a stamp PAnnl Mary I’saul a ycrylittlo boy named Cc-cUW . 

in the rcccn)ting of bills and accounts ol two M think I know all about the st.iw now. Thevaro tho 


hat the krai requil-ement of allixin}- a stamp PAnnl Mary! ’said a Tcry little boy named Cc-cUW . 

n tlie rcccH)ting of bills and accounts ol two ^ I think I know all about the stirs now. Thcyiiro tho 
rounds and upwards lias over and over again little ^yindo\vd to let tho “golden streets ” shino iliri)usi» ! 
ieeii evadctl, owing to llie trouble of procuring the But I ’m not so sure about the sun. Do you think tiod 
staiim. Now. however, no such excuse "1* » string, as i do my air- 


neccssary stamp. Now, however, no such excuse ^^^7, 
can hold good, since the postage-stamp is a com- ^ * ’* 
inodity that is ever to hand ; and it is this very 
universality that enhances its utility not only as 
regards its normal functions, but also in respect 
of the various other uses to which it has been 
I put, more especially, perhaps, in the case of the 
Savings-bank scheme. For this reason, therefore, 
it is not desirable that a special disliiiclive stamp 
for savings-bank purposes should be introduced, 
as has been frequently suggested, particularly as 
the temptation said to be placed in the way of 
office-boYS) &C. by the ])eiiiiy postage savings 
scheme has been shown by experience to be more 
fancied than real. Tiiere is but one ditliculty tliat 
baa presented itself in oonncctioii with the plan 
for a unkied stamp, namely, the question of dis- 
tinguishing the two classes of revenue under the 
bead of postage and receipt stamps. This is, how- 
ever, to be overcome by an approximate computa- 
tion of the annual revenue derived from the latter 
source, and, together with tho allowance of an 
approximate annual increase, deducting the total 
sum annually from tlie gross revenue earned by , 
the sale of the uniiied stamp, the resulting balance 
to be considered as postal profits. It cannot, of 
course, be said that this is a very satisfactory 
method of arriving at the yearly revenue derived 
from any particular source, yet it is perhaps well 
to forego any objection on tins score, since no 
other feasible method has presented itself, and 
more especially — which is probably of most weight 
— as the method in question is amply justiiied 
by the immense amount of convenience which 
it will afford to the public, os well os in the 
saving which it will effect in the working 
expenses to the government. 


Tiir little cheek is pressed to mine, 

The little anus tny neck entwine, 

In hottest liaste tlie fpicnlioiis flow ; 
Haphazard answers—* Yes, or No 1* 

For. far with fancy I had flown, 

Musing on questions of iny own. 

l>iit suddenly some words arrest 
My wandering thoughts— for they arc dressed 
In sense and feeling;:, such as wc 
Sec oft displayed in infancy ; 

As if to childhood it were given 
To get some nearer glimpse of heaven. 

‘I'm thinking of the stars and Go.l ; 

I 'm thinking of the “ bright abode,” 

The “ golden streets ” where angels wait ; 

Bright spirits at tho “ golden gate 

And if you like, I ’ll tell to you 

^Vhy I think stars come twinkling through ! 

‘ You say that heaven is always bright 
AVilh “golden streets” and dazzling light, 
AVith glory wliioh no woids can teach, 

Or wildest flight of fancy reafh ! 

Ro now, I think, I have found out 
Why all the stars are spro.'id about ! 

‘While we arc living hoiv bcl-.w, 

God wishes ns to fv and. know 
A little of the glorious li::l.t ; 

But not too much to blind our .si;;hl — 

“ A tiny jitvp” to show 

Clearly the way we aio to go. 


* For this he sjnvad a curtain out, 

And licre .and thi rc piorci'd holes .about, 

AN ELECTRICAL Sl’EECH-RECORDEll. Small w’indow.s, in the lovely blue, 

A carious instranient, wkich, if it never come olimo tlirough ; 

into very general use, exhibits much ingenuity, lias “ ‘I’"' “ , 

I been dev^d by M. Amadeo GentiUi, of Leipaic, '■ 

' for the purpose of giving an intelligible record of 
speech. Tlie natural movements of the moutii in ‘ To i^'ach us of what transient worth 

speaking are employed to produce through delicate “Are .all the pacing things of enrll» ; 

levers a series of electric contacts, and thereby lhal bcymly smdi as meeU us here, 

sundry combinations of signs are imprinted on a Is nought to that which shall npp 

moving band of paper, the signs being similar to 1' the curtain holds, 

those of the Moirsf alphabet Tho transmitting > 

portion of the apparatus is hosed on a careful 

study of the motion of lips and tongue in speaking * f *nn not so sure about the sun, 

with an object held between the teetL The Or how Ac round the sky doth run ; 

working parts are mainly arranged on an ebonite 
plate, from one end of which projects a piece to ? ton iJr^if IhS 

L taken ** ”*7“* Moves “ with a Mring” the ddning ball f ’ 

levers come into position* There arc eight electro- ® jjoldbv 

magnets in the leceiveri each of which, when ^ — 

actuated by A cutren^ ceases a line to be fomed md PubBshod by W. t 'lb CnAMssiw, if 

on the paper. - The ms^ment is deiicieut, how- nostcr Row, London, sm 839 High Rtroot, EDiNBuaoSi 


‘ To i^'.aoh us of what transient worth 
Arc all tliu pa^bsing things of earth ; 

That beauty siudi as iiiccU us here, 
la nought to that which shall appear, 

When, hack ! God's band tho curtain holds, 
And alt heaven's glorious light unfolds ! 

‘ I 'm not so sure about the sun, 

Or h'lW' Ac round the sky doth run ; 

Or how God makes him “ rules obey *’ — 

To sleep by night, and wake by day 1 

1 wonder if the God of All 

Moves “ with a string” the diining ball ? ’ 

Maiiy Holdbn. 


Aff Righij ReserVid^ 
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TO 1)0, 011 NOT TO 1)0 ; 

‘If you want a tiling well done, do it yourself,* U 
a saying so oominon that it has aluiust passoil 
into a national j»roverl) ; hut, as is the case witii 
the i^eiierality of aphorisiii'*, soinethiii.i' may be 
advanced on the opimsitc side of the (luestion. 
In this instance, the * soinethiiijL' * was said Ion" 
aj'o by a very {.rrcat man, ami in a form as '• 
epigrammatic as the bolter known phrase. It is 
related of the lii>t Duke of V>’eIIin.i^tun that be 
gave advice tea fiicnd in the \\ord.'>: ‘NeVi-r do 
anything youi^elf that you can g#t tlono for you.* 
In tiicse days of liigh-prcssiire, jieople who are at 
all prominently before the world, or wh«» have 
regular and impoitaiit occujmtious, arc often so 
overworked that they act ]»erliap.s involuntarily, or 
even iinconsfion^ly, on the system recommended 
by the Iron Duke. 

The man who i.s any way a chiel* nin«<t have 
Biihordinates ; and prohably not only his ]»er- 
inaneiit sueees.s in life, but Iiis comfort and jieace 
of mind, will largc.ly depend on Ids skill in 
eysteinatically apportioning the work to be per- 
formed by each assistant. At the same time, his 
rules must not be too rigid for individual character 
to hav.^ a little play. After all, provide.1 the 
necc.^sary work be really well done, it is wise not 
to meddle overmuch with the nnuniei’ of doing it. 
No servant is absolute perfection all nmnd ; and 
there is seldom any real ])rogross made without 
flomc coinpr»>in’ses proving necessary. 

No doubt there are people with .such a high, 
and consequently false idea of human i>ossibilitie3 
of perfection, that they are po.sitively paiueil by 
every shortcomiTig in their surroundings whicii 
happens to jar on their peculiar tastes : and such 
people are very apt to act on the principle of 
doing for themselves what they w’ant done well, 
regardless that their exertions may sometimes 
prove a terrible waste of power. For instance, 
the man of business may have a special ‘fad’ 
about the garden of his suburban rosidencc. It 
may be quite true that certain shrubs would be 
planted more to his liking if he stayed half a day 


at honu*, lo dedve witli hi> own baud':, if need be, 
or at iUiyrate lo measure di.stiiuces and super- 
iiitond operations, than if he trusted to the .'kill 
of his jobbing gardener. Ihit that is hardly a 
rcU'seu why he should^ neglect bu.siness, and 
perhaps bvive a Itighly iiiiijortant comiuunicatiou 
to be icsi>ondcd to by a MiborJiuato, while the 
letter, or tlie interview, the ‘Yea’ or the ‘Nay* to 
he spoken or written, was precisely one of the 
things that required liis personal attention. 

Fneigcti * character.^ are in their youth — and 
somctimi s even through life — very apt lo undertake 
more duties than they can properly and thoroughly 
perform. Tu the attempt to do everything well 
and by themselves health too often breaks down, 
and warns them ut the limitation of their powers. 
The wi»e are Ihov who do not wait for any serious 
suffering, bef'.*re taking those hints which Nature 
always kindly gives ; autl these people pull up in 
lime, rccogni'^e the irresistible logic of facts, ami 
c-.lablish a new system. In such circumstances, 
the first thing to be done is to determine Avhat 
occupations can with the least inconvenience be 
dcdegateil lo others, and what are those which — it 
being imperative that they should be thoroughly 
well done in a certain special manner — must 
be done by one's self. Sometimes, seemingly 
trifling actions come under the latter category. 
A letter may be so important, that it is wise lo 
post it with one’s owu hand at some particular 
ollice. And we can fancy a tender husband or 
father, however great or busy a man he might be, 
who w’ould determine himself to administer the 
pro.scribed remedies to wife or child in the peril of 
groat sickness, rather than trust the duty to any 
less interested attendant. The probability is that 
the very man who would act thus would not w’aste 
his powers in doing the hinulivtl little things 
which no doubt he could do exceedingly well, but 
which could be done sufficiently well by subor- 
dinates. 

It were about as w’ise to search for the phi- 
losopher’s stone, as to ox]'cct to find that ‘ other 
self’ we all are apt to crave for at times. If, as 
botanists say, no tw’o leaves arc precisely alike. 
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we may be very sure no two liiiman beingg are | planet persists in revolving in twenty-four hours 
without their striking dilFerciioes. TIic ‘ other ' ami the years sccni to pass by the more swiftly the 
self' who would do just as we would do iinder ' longer we live, they who most wisely systoiiiatise 
all possible circuuistaiices, is not to be found ; ! and apportion their labours, are likely in the long- 

]i!i\v to confess the liinitalioii of j run to get the most good work done. 

tlio only thing a very busy and 


and as we 

our powers, the only thing a __ 
wise man can «lo is to decide betimes what he 
must do hinisi'lf, and what can bo done for him by 
others. Thus we come to wliiit in a civilised 
comniiinifv must prevail — the division of labour. 

All Luv.a coniniaiidets and loiiders of men have ! ^Oold, gold ! 


THE EOliTUXES OF BEIITRA&I OAKLIi\'. 

CHAPTIJU XXXVII. — TIIK A.UCI1ERY UEETIN'CI. 

Xo; Ilcil !--Kxcuso me; it iras 



said ; and the little anecdote throws light upon t i. i » 
hotli cliaracters. Xcverthcless, when the vigilant ‘ 

officer thus commended gave place to some one a! **1’'**'^ target in which the lady^s 

little less efficient, we may be sure the Duke made j nrrow had imheddetl itself might have been tlic 
the best of circumstances, and did not chafe, and j cliameleoii of the poets, so many opinions were 
purposely keep^ himself awake with di^ti iist. ^ j expressed hy interested onlookers as to its precise 



itemsdic'sdly 1 very mneli in tlieir iu*rfornianccs ; and some of 
of labour. I tjie fair champions of the Society, whose sliooting 
10 ordinary 1 on ordinary days Fccnued as unerring as Diana’ft 


petty ways when they* ^ ..... ' - 

important* matters; though tire temptation i.s down in the inferior category of ‘ I{e»l.* And it 
often great to take up a matter that drags, and . di<l siem to he a pify, in tlie sci»se that the 
get it out of hand ones .self. In these day>, fanioiH (‘luh in wlio:>e grounds the cniilesl was 
when it is so common a thing for gently nnr- wag<Ml found it.«^e^f ovorinatched in the niggle, 
tured and highly educated women to become, and depended very much oii Mrs Deu.shiivs buw. 
partially^ at anyrate, the breadwinners of a ! Aivlieresse.s, like ci icketor-? and oarsmen, viiry 
family, it behoves them to study syfett nisdic ally ' 
that same principle of the division o^’ ' ' 

Women of the middle class have, in the 
course of their lives, so many more petty distrac- i own, I a-I turned out provoking lailure.<, jn^t when 
tions than men, that w’hcn, without neglecting * a keen eye and a .strr)ng wri.st were neede<l to 
their domestic duties, they achieve anything like ! sustain tlic honour of the (*Iub. I^frs Denshire, at 
distinction in art or literature or any special | aiiyr.ate, kept cool, and scored sLtaidily ; wllile 
industry, it may be conceded to them that they j brilliant .si.-^lm'-niembcrs disappoint t-d tlieir friends 
have orderly, well-balanced minds, and that it is | by irrilaling nervousness ami nnacconntablo 

‘misses. lUiL ilie day, in spile of tire copper- 
coloured inas^e.s of efoiid tliat’rolled lazily rhJwn 
before a liot breeze, was a line one, and tlio 
accomplished by others, better than they are done j spectators plc.iscd and b i|.py. 
for her ; but she must often put up with the ' * 

second-best doing, if she have paramount duties 
which claim' her time — duties that cannot be 
delegated to any other, to be executed even in a 
second-best manner. 

After all, when wo ^^ay, ‘If you want a thing 
well done, do it yourself,* do we not rather mean, 

*If you want it done your cvm way, do it your 


by method and Ibresight that they get through 
their labours. A very clever w'oinan could pro- 
bably do a multitude of things she Icawa to be 


Jlertrain never exaclly knew, afterward.'^, how 
it came about that he hniml Jiiniself at Miss 
Carrington’s .si.le, and at home distance from the 
lent beneath whkli the re.-,t of tire VVe.4on party 
were seated, lliey wen* not alone, except as 
people occasional ly 1 li* 1 themselves alone in a 
crowd, when that crowl is conipo,sefl of .«<tranger 3 ; 
„ iiniong Dio groups of well-dressed 

selfr Probably, it happens to all of us to be! peisoiH wlio Avine near them, no well-known faco 
agreeably surprised by finding something >ve had | was to be .-jeei:. ‘A pretty sight, is it notT said 
fears anout, executed admirably ; so admirably, j Julia ('aiTim.don, in a ipiick, sharp lone, that 
that we feel at once our own powers are excelled, j contrasted witli the commonplace remark. Ber- 
Of course, if we are busy people, who.se time is = tram glanced at Jier with some surprise. She 
precious, we remember never to wa.ste our i)owcr.s ! "jw looking cloAvn, ami with the point of her lace- 

___ :r i i i i. -i 


on that particular occupation again, if wc can lielp 
it But the subject bos endless bearings ; and we 
can do little more than draw attention to it. It 
is true that 

Trifles infJee the sum of human things, 

though perhaps with some qualification. What is 
a trifle? Thttfe is the momentous question, not 
always very really answered. Tiiily, the active and 
energetic would find the day too short for all they 
wish to do, were it half as long again ; but as our 


liordoicil ]>ara-*>I .scfiined to be stabbing at a dai.‘^y 
that nestled in the soft smooth turf of the velvet 
lawn. 

‘ It M a pretty sight ; and to me, in particular, 
something quite new,* answered Bertram, looking 
rouml at the company, the targets, the glancing 
arrows ns they winged their way towards the 
mark, the white tents, and the flags drooping,, 
like tangles of seaweed, from their poles. The 
music of the band rang cheerily out, and there 
was much good-natured applause and clapping of 
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THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 


Cimmtirr#'* Jonmal, 

Ju'j 30, IbKl.l 

gloved luinds at every fre.sli sikiccs.s. ‘I am afraid, 
Ihou'^li, that you arc tired,* TJertram added, 
seeing that his beautiful compaTiiori did not look 

up. ‘ If we wore to go buck to the tent* 

‘ Never jriind llie t(*nt ! No ; I am not tired,* 
Biiid tlie girl, still with her eyes fixed on the grass. 
‘Mr Oakloy, 1 have something to say to 3'ou, if I 
dure to say it.* 

‘If you Mis.s (’arringtoii ex.clairiicd 

Bertram, tioiibting if he had lieard aright. 
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A.s it w^as, he merely stammered out, awkwardly 
enough, that he was proud of her friend«ihip. 

‘It is more than friendship,* said Mis.? Car- 
rington. 

Bertram eouJ<l almost hear the beating of lier 
heart. II i.*! own heat fiercely fast. How could 
he nii.su ml or.- land her, or alfoct to mi'^under.dand 
her, now? Her beauty dazzled him, as she fixed 
her eye.s on lii'<, as the rattlo.snake gazc.'», fixedly’, 
on the bird that iluUer.^, , shrieking, down, down, 
‘ Yof*, dare,* slic repeated, in a voice that j in nurrowijig eircle.s, loward.s tlie destroyer. •She 
trembled, in spite of lier (‘Iforts to be calm, ami | knew her ]»ower. She had a fierce de.sire to 
which was all the sweeter for its very treninlous- • conquer and to win. And perhaps she might 
ness. ‘ V(jii woiuU r to hear me .speak of being | have won, had it not lR*eii that between him and 
afraid— -J wlio am .so jiroud — hut wliat L fear Is — | her there lloab.*'!, by an llm•on^'ciou.s effort of the 

can you gucf-.s it ?— that by what I am about to ‘ " 

say I should foifeit your good opinion, Mr 
Oakley.* 

‘1 am sure, ]^Iiss (Airrington, that that, at leasts 


imagination, the sweet little angel face of Rose 
Denliaiii, the goMen hair that eneireleil that face as 
with a saintly' aureole ; and Juli.Vs haught}' beauty 
lo.st its mo.st potent cliurni by the contrast. 


oil know 


is iinpo.s.sible,* aiiswi*riid Jlertram, with chivalrous ! ‘ ts this generou- i N'ou know wh.xt I mean,* 

Iieat. Tliero had been Tnan}' cfuiveivation.'*, during j iniiriimred Juli.'i ; and .she put liei dainlily gloved 
the past weeks, between liini.^elf and the fair Julia, ' hantl oii the young man s .'inn, and leaned on it 
and he had liecii pleased — he would have been j lightly. She looked ujion liis face. ‘ V 
more than mortal, otherwis»*— and possibly flat- ; what I mean ? * .she .said again. • 

tered by tlie ai>paienlly uu.solfi.di interest which ‘ 1 am ;ifraid I do,* he .said with a sigh, 
she look in his jdans and occupations, hi.s prefer- ' Quit:k as thought, slii struck in, aiilicipaling 
onces and his wi.slies. She rea<l tlie books lie • bis .‘-peecli. ‘ Jjon’t say it, don’t .mv it I* .“he 
prai.sed. She gave thought to the <ubieeti he ; exclainied, in a lone that tlirobbt'd artd llirilled 
cared for. For liis .«ake, she h:nl bndl**d her ' lhr<.ugli tin* listener, as he Iieaid it, it was so 
domineering leiiqier, ami wa.s milder and more ' terribly .-inceie. ‘I have flung conventionality' 
tolcTunt than Inu* guard i.'iu’.s family had ever ‘ behind me, an. I o.iiinot brook it now, Hertrani, 
known her. ; from the lij'S uf the man I have singled out of 

‘I think you liave hewitc.lied Julia,* one (jf the all llie woild. It is uniiiaidenly, wioirg, mad, for 
Weston gilds had sai<], hingliiiig, to lieitiai»i. one me to ^jmmIc as I do! Custom .seals our lip, 

dav when the heire-.s w.'is (jut ol'^the looin. ‘Sl«! and conqiel-' us to be i>as-ive, and to be mute, 

cpiotos what you say, and U getting to be quite ami ihM:..rcms, an, I to wait ; and if w'o revolt 
tame and donie.slic.* " " ! again? t this tyranny uf tradition, you think the 

Then Julia looked up, lu-r glniious beauty ' wm>o of 11-, for all our guerdon. Oh,’ she con- 
flashing upon him as w’hcn, in stormy weather, tinae«I, with a choking sob, ‘ it is liard, hard, to be 
the sun smiles on u.s from In'liind the wrack ol a woman I’ 

hurrying clouds. Her blu.slies, Iili- agitation, ■ Bertram felt exquisitely uneomfortablo, lie 
became her well, and the very tear- tliat glim- i tried to c(»n.-»)le luu* ; but it was a case in which 
luered in her dark eyes jiiive .sorino.s.s to liieir I only one soil of consolation could avail, and that 

lustre. ‘And yet I am afraid that it is true,* : ho could not give. She grew imp.itient. 

she nmvmurcd. | ‘A truce to platiliuh-s,* said .Mis? (’arrington, 

Bertram felt hiniacU’ exce.ssivel^' embarrassed, ■ with .somewhat uf the hard imperious ring that 
and yet a sort of delicious languor si ole over liim | wa.s familiar to her voice. ‘Let us talk of your- 
as he looked. How very beautiful the girl- -tlic | self, Bertram, rather than of me. You arc young, 
enigma -was! It wa.s a plca'^ant, juizzling ; and poor, and a gciiiu.s '-ambitious, as all clever 
moment. He said nothing. He was all eyes, men are. Now, I am rich. In a lew months 1 
A spell, as of some mighty magiciaua "weaving, , .shall he twenty-0110, my own mistress, free to wed 
eecmed to lie upon those two, 011 IJcrtram and i as I like. You know that gold U a power yet, in 
Julia. He woiiM not have cared, for his part, | the worhl. Money can smoolli the road lo the 
liow long, by art inagie, the spell should ho pro- j succe.^s you aim at, can sweep away obstacle!?, 
longed, and lie and she look into one another’.-^ ‘ bridge the way. save years of toil and pain. You 
eyes. Hi'i eyes c.xprcs.scd nothing, save wonder j would like to be in Parliament, with what ludde 
and an honest, if irrepressible admiration. In | piojects and wi-'^bos 1 know well. M ike me 3’our 
Julia’s there Avas a strange, tender light, that j wile if you will ; and in two years' time at mo?t 
glowed and trembled. He was sorry ivhcu the j --in less— you shall write M.l*. after your name, 
girl spoke, and broke the spell. | if money and wit and work can lift a niaii above 

‘Bertram* — ."he had never called him by that ! the heads of his fellows. And — and — vuu would 


ifninc hefore, hut it dropped with a dainty shyness 
from her red lips— Bertram, do you care foV me, 
a little '?’ 

Now, if Bertram Oakley had hut been a priident 




and replied with sentimental appropriateness. 


have a true wife — a loyal slave — in me— glory- 
ing in voiir triumph, comforting iu tlic hour of 
ill—I— V 

Sobs choked her voice. She hnJ spoken, for 
young man, like that young Rlr Inkle of whom a [ once, from her heart. She was. for the moment, 
short but touching history is preserved iu the j quite sincere in her self-saciilice and her sclf- 
Speetator of the late Right Hon. Joseph Addison , abasement. Her hiimiiily, the bowing down of 
and the late Sir Richanl Steele, ho would have 
given their proper weight to Julia’s thousands. 


that proud head, toucheirthe fr.mk-he.uted young 
man w’ho heard her, and it was iu a broken voice 
that Bertram Oakley made answer ; * Hush I dear, 


CHAMBEKS’S JOUliNAL. 


"cncroiis ^lisa CaiTiiii;toii — your jjrouf, uiideserved 
Ivindiicss for me — I lujver can forget it. 1 wish I 
Lad liad a sister like you * 

She started, as tliou^di he had struck her. 
There was reproach in lier dark eyes, lustrous 
i through their tears, as they met his. The little 
hand on his arm quivered. 

‘ If I Iiave, iiinoraiitly, led you to mistake the 

nature of my ieelings," Aliss Carrington* he 

began. , 

J3ut she interrupted liim petulantly. ‘ Feelings 

you liave none ! * she said bitterly — ‘ no heart, no 

blood in your cold veins! You are a stock, a 
stone, a statue I I have humbled myself at your 
feet, as if I had knelt to you— and you— you spurn 
me I * 

I * I— Julia — 1 1* said Bertram, astonished. 

‘You— you — you!* returned the heiress, look- 
ing down, and stabbing at the daisy. She liad 
, siicitclied her hand from his arm by this tiino, 

I and was nervously fretting the costly lace that 
I edged lier parasol into tatters. Then she again 
looked up. ‘ Do you say, No ? * she asked. 

j ‘ If it is--do I love you, in that way, then* 

■ Bertram began. 

* Again she cut short the sentence. M^nough! 
When you reckon up fjiends, sir, and 

compute jour enemies, count me among the 
latter.’ And there was a menacing glitter in her 
I angry eyes as she spoke. 

‘ You have tauglit me a lesson ; I sliall not 
forget it,’ she said savagely. — ‘ Yes ; 1 am tired. 
Take me to the tent. Take me back* to Mrs 
AVeston. I will trouble you no more.’ Nor 
would she listen to a w’ord t!iat he said, "Jdierc 
was nothing for it but to obey. 

But when Bertram had escorted his fair charge 
hack to the tent and to the chair which Mrs 
Weston had kept vacant for her husband’s whim- 
sical ward, and had said a word or two, and 
rambled away again, his brain seemed to be on 
fire. Had he acted ill ? Had he misled tin's 
proud, vindictive girl into believing that she hml | 
louiid in him an admirer who, because of the <lis- 1 
parity of fortune and station, had not ventured to i 
avow his sentimexita ; and was it his fault that I 
Julia had transgressed tlie unwritten code of 
Society, and earned mortilication — doubly bitter 
to one of so haughty a spirit — os her reward ? And : 
yet his conscience assured him that he had in no 
way trifled with the affections of Mr Weston’s i 
ward. Always, in their intercourse, he had been i 
himself, the soul of manly simplicity, no coxcomb, ! 
no dangler, one who, if he pleased, did so uncon- 1 
sciously. It was a relief to him when, strolling 
round, he caiuc upon Mr Denshire, who, with Hose 
and the children, was looking on at the contest of 
the day, which Bertram had almost forgotten. 

^The South will have a sad beating, I fear,’ 
said the mild ex-barrister. ^ I am no 'aeat judge 
of archery matches ; but I do care a little about 
this one, for my wife’s sake. Harriet has done 
wonders ; but she cannot be expected to win the 
game off her own bat— her own bow, I mcuu. And 
the weather looks uncertain.’ 

MYe shall Ifave a storm, I am afraid,’ said Rose; 
and Bertram's eyen follow^ hers, an<l saw, what 
he had not previously noticed, that the rounded 
copper-tinted dotids which had floated down 
before the hot bieeze, were thick packed, now, 
Uke hostile armies drawn np in battle-array, and | 


that the copper colour itself was cliiingiiig fast to 
black, as though the sky’s face wore a frown. The 
sultry wind itself dieef away, or blew in short- 
lived pulls that stirred the drooping flags, or flut- 
tered the sailcloth of the white tents, ami thou 
was still again. The match went on, ami the 
music of the band pealed forth on the summer air. 

Bertram found it a pleasant diversion from his 
own thoughts, not just then over-agreeable, to 
listen to the innocent ])rattlo of the children. 
Tiny lliiglae and fairy Alice were honestly eager 
that ‘Mamma’ -who in their eyes represoiited all 
the toyopliilitc skill and prowess of the South " 
should gain a victory over the rival archeresse^ 
of the. North ; and Hose, too, had learned to be a 
; partisan id* the local faction, 'iml trembled as the 
I odds against her friends* success increased. How 
good ami ])urc and sweet the golden-haired girl 
looked as she stood there, with the children cling- 
ing to her; and what a contrast to .liilia in the 
Mouin of her dark, inij»criijiis b(*autv ! It was 
like a fair white lily, or some coy violet, j»eoj>ing 
forth from its leafy nest in s[)ring-tiriie, that deli- 
cate loveliness of the om-, as comparc»l with the 
proud splendour of the other. 

As Bertram stood and I dki‘il with Rose, theni 
was a low rumbling of lU.^taut thuudor, ami a 
general move among tlin im)rc w.irv of t he spec- 
tators ensued. Among then* were tin* Westons, who 
presently passed, and, as they pas.sed, lingere l i*or a 
, minute to shake hamls with Mr Denshire aii' I Kose 
j and the children, all exe«‘pt .lulia ( amiigton, who 
! had resumed her coldest and haughtiest air, and 
: with a disilaiid’ul toss of her licail, and a sudden 
cdinpression of the swept past liiM’lram and 
Hose Deidiam as tliough sho had been unaware of 
their j)iv.-cnce. 

‘Julia is quite right. She afraid h.-i* new 
j Paris bonnet will be spoiled ; and so it will, unless 
j Avc arc quick,’ said gooil-natured Mrs AVe-Nton, us 
I a lurid fJasli, followed by a threatening tJuiiuler- 
roll, gave token of tin* e«tmiiig sLorm ; and soon 
I the first of tln'3 Hat broad dr»\j>s came ]».illeiing 
I down. ‘AVln-rc is Mrs l)i n<Iiire !' she aihled. ‘ I 
j hope .you will all take shelter in our house, it 
is so m*ar.’ 

Then t’Uf; >>torm laim; on, as surli siiininer storms 
do, and there was liuirying, and haste to get away 
ere dresses should he drenclu*d and hats ruined ; 
and horses stamped, and wlii|>^ enn ked, as carriages 
were brought up to the gales; ami tlie irregular 
column of S[>eclatnrs poiinal out of the groumU in 
laughing or coinplaining groups, and the match 
was perforce left untinished, under ]iressurc of the 
elements. But Bertram could not bo persuaded to 
accompany tin; party bound for Mrs AVeston’s 
house, lie felt that Julia t'arringtou and himself 
were best apart. 

(To be conlinuoL) 

DREAMLAND AND SOMNAMBULISM. 

On the subject of somnambulism, we have on 
various occauoiis offered remarks calculated to 
interest those who seek to understand the strik- 
ingly uhnorrnal phases of mind that occasionally 
affect persons while partially asleep. The revehw 
tion.H of ‘drcanilaml’ arc both numerous and 
prolific ; but few of them can bo said to convey 
intellectual and moxal eoggestious of the normal. 
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action of tnind and lifo ; IhoiiKh some of them 
may lay hold of tlni iihikI with a incntal grip 
lliiit cannot be easily relaxed. 

The writer of this article htis a brother-in-law 
who has felt some of his dioams to be of a remark- 
able and fiignilicrint character ; and his experitmcc 
shows that there is a strange and inexplicable 
connection between such dreams and the state of 
Boiiinunibulisni. lleforc giving in detail, there- 
fore, some instances of sotiinarnbulism as e.xliibited 
by him and also by his daughter, I will give an 
account of one of his droams, which has been four 
times repeated in its sinking and salient points, 
at imeertain [icriods, <luring the past thirty 3^ears. 
He was in his active jrears a practical agriclllturi^t, 

I but now lives retired. All his life he lias been 
spare of flesh, active, c-hecrful, and very com- 
! panionahle, and not in any sense what is called 
a ho<»kworiii. His dream was as follows. Ho 
found himself alone, standing in front of a monu- 
luciit of very solid ma-oiiry, looking vacantly at 
the north side of it, when, to his a^tmiishmeiit, the 
middle stones on the level of his ^ight gradually 
opened and fl id down one upon another, until an 
opening wa^* nuide large enough to hold a man. 
All of a sudden, a little man, dres^ial in blaek, 
with a large bald head, ai)pfMr«*d iii«.ide the 
opening, seLMiiingly ^^^‘•d there by vea’^ou of his 
ieiiL and legs being buried in tlie masonry. The 
e\pres-iou of his face was mild and intelligent. 
1 ’hey lo tked at eaeh other for what a 

long tine' without (dther of 11*0111 attempting to 
j sneak, and all the while my brotlier’s astuiii>lmiont 
increased. At length, as tho dreamer e.\ press'd 
liimself, ‘The little man in blaek witli lie- bald 
head and serene counleiiance said; “Don’t you 
I know iiK' ^ I am the man whom you murdered 
j in an ante-n.ital .'•tate of c*xi<tcm‘c ; and I am 
I waiting until you come, ^md shall wait without 
I sleCMiing. There is no evidence of the. foul ileed 
in your state of human existence, so you ne.ed 
not trouble in your mortal life — {shut me again 
in darknes.^!.” ’ 

'J'he dreamer began, a.s he llioitghl, to ]uit the 
atones in their oiiginal pi^itioii, remarking — as 
he expressed hinisclf— to the little man; ‘This 
is all a dream of yours, for there is no ante-natal 
state of existenee.’ The little man, wdio seemed 
to grow less and les.s, sahl : ‘Cover me over, and 
begone.’ At this the dreaiucr awoke. 

Years passed aw'ay, and the dream was forgotten 
in the common acceptation of the term, when 
behold! witiiout any previous thought of the 
matter, he dreamed that he was standing in the 
sunshine, facin" an ancient garden-wall that 
belonged to a large unoccupied mansion, when 
tho stones in front of him began to fall out 
with a gently sliding motion, and soon revealed 
the Bclf-samc mysterious person, and everything 
pertaining to him, including his verbal utterances 
as on the first occasion, though an uncertain 
number of years bad passed. The same iden- 
tical dream has since occiured twice at irregular 
periods ; but there was no change in tho facial 
appearance of the little man in black. 

My brother-in-law was about twenty-three years 
of ago when ho first dreamed tho abovo dream, and 


was a single man living with his father, a fanner. . 
The house was of a large straggling construction, 
some tw'O hundred and fifty years old; and by 
the side of it was what was called the *old 
house,* comprising a kitchen, dairy, coal and wood 
house, and several lumber-rooms above. lie bad 
a decided taste for drawing, and bad several 
sketclies in black lead of horses, pigs, cows, and 
sheep, which he thought worthy ot being .put into 
frames. It so happened that in bis bedroom 
there were baiTging on the whitewashed w.alk? six 
old engraviijgs of Scripture subjects, designed 
some one liuiidred and fifty j'ears before, which 
were almost tulally obliterated l)y dust, mildew, 
and the operations of spidfiis and moths. They 
were .all aljout twelve inches by fifteen in size, 
in old oak frames painted black ; and oak back- 
boarils were firmly nailed into each, to keep the 
engraving m After mature thought, he 

decided to take the worthless engi.avings out of 
the fiame.^, and ])iit six of hi.s drawing.^ in their 
jilace.s. Tlie engravings luul been at some remote 
time iboiight worthy to be protected with glass. 

One summer afternoon ho to.dt the engravings 
from the walls, and in the wiridow-.«eat of his 
bedroom he began the operation of taking them 
out of the fr.ii^os. 11 « iitt'Mii[)ted with a claw- i 
hammer to draw the old ru&t}’ nails *0111 of the j 
buck; but. with all his skill, he was unable to | 
•^xtiMCt a single nail, so tightly rvere they fixed in j 
till' well-se.i-'Oiied oak frames. lie bethought him- ‘ 
self of a pair of pincers which he knew he had ; ' 
but he was unable to find them, though he searched j 
till dark ; so he gave up the jiroject for that day, j 
and again hung all the pictures in their original ; 
places. In the ii.su.il order of daily events, he 
look his .Clipper, went to bed, and fell soundly 
asleep as usual. 

The next morning, the early-rising sun d.arted 
his nys into the room, and lie awoke, lie felt , 
that he liad dreamed about the pictures, the frames ; 
and nails, as also of his failure to extract the 
latter ; aiid glancing at the walls of the room, he 
found that they were all removed ; and he was 
perfectly sure he h.id hung them up the previous 
evening, lie was e(|Uiilly sure that nobody had j 
been in his bedroom. In liis surprise, he got up, • 
and to his astonishment found the six engraving | 
and the glass of each, but without the frames, all ! 
standing agaiti.st each other on the chair by his j 
bedside, and not one of the. glasses cracked ! The • 
six frames he. also found placed in a similar ! 
manner in the window-seat, the rusty nails lying ' 
lu'side them. The whole thing was a nkvsfery. | 
After making iiu^uiries, however, into the matter, j 
he came to the conclusion that he himself had i 
done the whole of the work wdidc in a slate of 
somnambulism. Nor was this all. The pincers, 
which the day before be had searched for in vain, 
and which he had dreamed were in a certain place 
in the lumber-room over the kitchen, which stood 
about five yards from the dwelling-Iioiise, were 
Ij'iiig with the nails I Diit ns the door of the 
kitchen and dairy was rogularlv locked every 
night, and the key hung up in llic sitting-room, 
tho soinnanibiilist must have gone down a wind- 
ing staircase, through two doorcays, uniooked and 
unbolted the outer door, taken tlie key of the old 
house from the place where it was kept, then 
crossed the open vard, gone up a rickety staircase 
into the lumber-room, and found the pincers with 
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the help of which he rtrcumplished the work. The 
only thin" that hi'lravctl any lapse of thought was 
that the old house- door was left wide open, to the 
aurpriae of tlic dairymaid whose duty it was to sec 
it securely fastened. The persons sleeping in the 
house were his faliier and mother, two sisters, 
two inaid-scrvaiits aiul Ihc carter ; yet not one of 
them wa.s conseimis that any person had been 
moving diirini^ the night. 

Somiiain1)ulism of Hjis (‘xlreine cliaraclcr has 
since left him ; yet ponicthiiig of ilie quality still 
shows itself o<‘easioiial]y in his getting out of ht*d, 
doing some trilling thing to his clothes, or dressing 
himself in an oecentric maimer, and then getting 
into hod, to find the result in the morning. His 
only daughter, my niece, inheriteil this 'mental 
peculiarity of his, hut with a diirorenee. AVhen 
^he was about ten years of age, she was sent to a 
ladies* boarding-school, where, it was noticed that 
while she was in the habit of neglecting her le.ssons 
at the usual time of prejuiration, she wa^ always 
perfect in her tasks in the morning. This was 
ultimately explained by an accidental discovery 
that she iiSted to walk in her slecii, going in her 
night-dress into the school-room, and silting down 
to her books, and conning over licr lessons for a 
greater or shorter time, aT-cording to the diHiculty 
of the task.* She wouhl tlien go quietly back to bed 
witliout waking. The accuracy with which she 
said her les.«oiis, when her govenio-is knew from 
observation that she had not devoted any time to 
them, ultimately led to the suspicion that ^llc 
walked in her sleep, and acquired tliciii iu a stale 
of fiomnamhulism. * TJiis was denioustraled to the 
satisfaction of the whole school, including the 
governess and mistress. It happened thu««. 

There was a music-master engaged, who had 
a pupil older than rny niece by four ycar.-^, ])ut 
very far inferior in taste for iiiiisi^’. The master 
had tried hard to make his pupil perfect in a 
certain new piece of music, but without success. 
At an evening’s jjractice, my niece was in the 
room, and had x>aid ijarticular attention to tlie 
master’s iiistrucLions, thoiigli she had not attempted 
to xday the air herself. After the lesson, the over- 
ture was put a.side with the other pieces of mn«ic, 
and in ordinary cour-^e the young ladies retired 
to bed, and the governess and mi.stress followed. 
The whole house was under the balmy influ- 
ence of gentle sleep, M’hcu one after another tlie 
inmates awoke under the thrilling tone.s of the 
piano, giving forth ilic air -which the music- 
master had heoii vainly trying to impart to his 
inapt pupil the previous afternoon. It turned 
out to be my niece, who was playing the air 
perfectly, wHh an execution said to be brilliant. 
She had a natural car and faculty for music, .so 
that there was nothing extraordinary in the mere 
playing. She was, in fact, a musical genius ; and 


bemie she was twenty, had regularly played the 
omax at church, and did so with great ability. 
Stfll, on this occasion it is somewhat singular that 
though she had listened for only a short time to 
the air in question, she had found no difliculty, 
whilst under somnambulism, in giving a correct 
rendering to the piece. She would soinctime.s 
flit up in bed and hold an animated conversation 
with an ideal image of her mind, not always, but j 
most frequently with her companions. 

Closely allied to the phenomenon of somnam- 


bulism is that t)f * dual existence,* or, as it is some- 
times calletl, ‘double brains ;* and on this subject 
tlm following reminiscences, cominunicalcd to us 
by a London jdiysiciaii, arc of interest. 

I am not clever enough to enter into any dis- 
cussion re.^pecting ‘dual existence,* nor b> give 
any explanation of the same; but if tlic expres- 
sion inojiu to signify that persons soineiime.s in 
their sleep lead a diireroiit life from that which 
belongs to them when they are aivake, 1 have 
no he.‘'itation iu saying that T iirinly believe it. 
This peculiar meiital condition, 1 take it, is 
wholly apart from ordinary sleep-walking, inas- 
much as the actions of a soniiiambiilist arc to 
some extent allied to events which have occurred 
during Wtakeful hours. The late Alderman Kelly, 
who was Lord iMayor of London ahoiil. the' year 
18156, was remarkable as a somiiamljiili'<t in his 
younger days, lb' w.as a relative of mine; and 
I have lieard many well-authenticated accounts 
of his doings whilst asleep. He was the shoj)- 
assistant of a large publislu-r in I’aterno.ster Uuw 
— in which establishment ho was later on tlie. 
]»roprietor ; wlnu-e he m.ule his nioiicv, and wIkmv. 
lie publiMi“d th(‘ numerous works \vhi»‘h bear his 
name. ’I’he-e ]mblica1i'»u.s include the, .'■everal 
editions of the jliblo, ol which it is eslimaled 
that lie soM nearly a hundred thousand ctijucs 
of the large folio lf-itihrpr:tini/ Fiimilif 

PM', 

One instance of lii.s soiunambiili'^m was thi-. A 
large order for various liooks (in numbers) h.ad 
come in late one allernoon ; and to insure delivery 
ill time, it was iiec,e«ai‘y lliat early attention next 
nforning should be given. As in the pre-eiit d.iy, 
so it v/as half a century ago with large books such 
a» Jirown’s uliich wi're. issued to the jmblic 

in weekly iiiBtalineiit.s termeil ‘numbers,* .-ind 
monthly instalments termed ‘jmiis^ — eaeh with 
a wrapjier, and iU number in the series prinLetl 
thereon. In tliosc days tin* ilwclling-hou.ses of 
lm.sines3-men weie usually conmvtcvl uilh their 
sliojw or warehouses ; mnd wh’eii tlie bu.sine.ss of 
the day was done, the merchant retired up stairs 
to his family. On the oecasinn under notice, 
Kelly, who was an extremely anxious young man, 
alway-s nervoii-ly IVarriil of not being able to 
accomplish hi-sdiity, ivtire.l to rc.-t witli the inten- 
tion of rising very early next nioniiiig, 'ny as to 
get the order selectiid and de.'jpat'jhe.d. Wliat wiis 
his .surprise, on entering the shop, to find his task 
comfileted the books all correctly collected in 
‘number.s,* .and parked np ready for delivery! 
He had ri^en in the night, and without being 
at all eonseious of his actions, had done his 
work as ilel'tly and neatly as though he liad been 
awake ! 

Nfiw, to eptimate the, difliculty of this, I must 
e.xplaiii that iu the old shop in Paternoster 
How, all the publications were in weekly 
numbers or monthly jiarts, and were arranged 
in shelves reacliing from the ground nearly 
to the ceiling, not only around the walls, but 
in T.aeks all over the place. The numbers, 
it will he understood, were not placed in sets— 
eaeh set in a comxmriinent of its own, but in 
continuous rows; so that in row A there might 
pcrliajcs he Lrown’s Biblef numbers one to twenty; 
and whilst there were ten copies of number 
one, there might perhaps be thirty of number 
two, and perhaps only four of number three ; and 
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80 on: Bhowiny; tliut llitTc must be some intelli- j 
gftiicc at work — nut mere Trieelianical Jiabit —to ' 
enable the operatoi' to select the iiUMil)cr.s recjiiireJ. 1 
^J'hese slecji-walkin;:' acts of business were, 1 am ‘ 
tubl, always correctly ])errurino(l ; and (jii no occa- | 
8ion was a nuiiiber known to be wroni^ly selected. • 
This, then, is an illuslratiun of ordinary sleep- 
walking or .somnambulism ; and, as I .said before, I 
is a coiiti nuance or completion of .acts or events 1 
which have taken ])bice whilst llie sleeper was 
awake. Jlut what J understand by the term ‘dual 
existence ’ is a totally dillereiiL alfair. It is a scries 
of actions which, taking place during sleep, iire 
discontimiod during waking liour-s to he resumed 
when sleep again occurs. I have given an 
€?x:imple of the former ; I will now give one of \ 
the latter. I 

Called upon one night, in the pursuance of . 
niy ju'ofes^ion.'il duties, to visit a young huly 
in whose family a series <)f sad misfortunes 
had rocontly taken plac(j, 1 fouml my ]»atient . 
ill what is known :is a cataleptic <*ondilion ; . 
ov rather it would ])erljaps he belter tr> describe ! 
it as one form of calalej^sy, since, in some rare 
attacks of lliis curious allliclion, the initient is 
suddenly .seized, whatever he or sh«i may be iloing 
at the moment, iiiid tnin.^lixed like a .'■tatue, iinii i 
and rigid, until the syinplums almte. In this! 

case, luAvever, 1 found ^Jiss S in hc*.l, to all 

ajii^caraiice lil'ele.-s. Ihihation could he iiete.-le-l 
W’itli the grcate.'^L dillicult y ; and it was only by 
])lacing a small mirr«>r over her mouth tii.it hreatli- 
ing was apparent. The 1110.4 sim^ul.ir feature i*f 
the attack was this, tli.il in wii.itever ]io>ilioii 
you jilactal a joint or linih--Ii )wyver incoiiveiiiefil 1 
or iinpossilde to sustain during conscion>nfS'j • 
it leinaiisi'd there until you replaced it ; ju'.t ' 
lor all the worhl like the limbs of an ariiM'^ 
lay-ligure. I leinaiiied hv her bel^ido until the 
iiiorning, when tin- ]mlsij hegan lo he a Jittlo. 
stronger and the hreatJiiug a little deeper, 
then gave one or two proloiuul sighs, and appc.ared ■ 
to awake as if from an ordMuiry .sleeji, being <juitc j 
aiiconscious of liaviiig been ill. '"I’liis was the 
coiniuenccment of a senc.s of i»lH*nomrna w’liieh 
then took place. On the following night, she ' 
retired to rest as usual, and went to sleep ; hut , 
after an hour or so, her sister - wdio .sh-pt in liic ; 
same bed —saw' lier get up and dress. Wlien ! 

asked what was the matter, Uliss S made no | 

answer, hut continued in the most meeh.'iiiical 
manuev to dress, as though bhe were getting up ’ 
in the mmiiing in the usual W’ay, Ib'v eyes were 
W'ide oj>en, although she did not a]>pe,ar to u^e ■ 
them. Tlioroughly alarmed, lier sister rose also, : 
and sent for me. [ 

When 1 arrived, ]\lisa S had completed . 

drewing, ami had descended to the drawing-room, j 
where she proceeded to rearrange the furuituro ; ; 
placing a chair, for example, in the <-orner op]io- j 
site to its itc.JUstomcd place; putting some of' 
the chimney ornaments on the cabinet, and after 
removing each, standing with a reflective air, as 
if considering whether the new position were 
advisable. All this w’as done by the aict of n 
small lamp— though light wits evidently not neces- 
sary to her proceedings, since she moved wnth the 
most perfect cose amongst the many articles of 
fragile ware which usually adorn a drawing-room. 

1 requested that she might not be disturbed, but 
stood by and watched her for more than two hours. 


Amongs-t other articles of furniture; in the room 

was a table, upon which stood Mi.ss S 

w'riting-dosk. It stood in a corner away from 
the window'. Tjiking the table and desk, Mi?3 

S lifted it carefully, and pl.'iced ii at the 

window, as if she wished to liave all the light she 
could get. .She then sat dow'ii in a chair, pro- 
duced a bunch of keys from her pocket, selected 
the right one, opened the de.sk, and. having 
apparently looked for and found certain letters 
appeareil lo read tlicun. After a while, the Igtlens 
were rcpl.'uied, the desk locked ; and iis if tired 
with her work, she .^uit dow'ii in an armchair and 
apparently slept. Finding that she made no 
.an.sw’er when spoken to, i carefully lifted her, 
and cariied her U]» to bed. 

Next inoining, Aif‘ aweko as usual ; and beyond 
(;.\])rc*.sdijg Burpiisc Ilj.it ‘slnj had fallen asleep 
without undressing,* knew' nothing of the events 
of the preceding iiighl. Of eonrse, we kej)t our 
ow'ii ciutnsel, and did not tell her. On entering 
the drawing-room next day, she oh'scrveil that 
her df.sk and table had been rciiiovod, and 
expre^-sed some con.sidcrahle aniioyanw that any 
one slioiihl interfere with Ihoin, being evidently 
utterly uiuMmscioii*; that she liad icniovcd them 
lieivclf. ^ • 

On the lollowiiii night, >S — — rose from 

her sleep, as hclure, and went straight to the 
drawing-room. The luruiture, at my roque.st, had 
heuii leli ns .^he h.id Jirranged it, with the excep- 
tion of the, t.ahle and desk, which had been 
relegated t » llioir ]»roper corner. On entering the 
draw ing room, taking her keys out of her pocket as 
.'^he went, she ]n\iceeded straight to the window 
w’licre .•she lia.l placed her de.3k on the preceding 
night; and nrii tiiivling it thei'c. seemed vexed, and 
stamped lier fool. Siie soon, howvver, removed it 
from its ]»lace to the window ; and sitting dowrn, 
read, or appeared lo read, her letters, until she 
-.ink to .•iiee]) a- liefore, and w’as carried to 
bed. 

n’liis went on for some time. I carefully 
watched licr ; anil mv observations convinced me 
that her .--leeping world was a di>tinct and sepaiute 
W orld Irom her waking one. lender careful treat- 
ment aiivl atti-iition lo her boilily health, these 
]diciiomena after a while ceased, and she was, to 
all appeal ance, in good health. Whilst f.iirly W’ell, 
^Iks S — had a paper sent her which was of 
fonsiderahlo value. f>he placed it in her de.sk. 
Her sister saw her place it there. Shortly aftcr- 
wardvS, having occasion to refer to this document, 

Miss S went to her desk to look for it. It was 

not there! Every place in the house was fruit- 
lessly .searched. There were no signs of tlio missing 
paper. Happening to hear of the circumstance, 
and being aware that some events had occurred 
likely to worry such n seirsilivo iiiiml us that of 

Miss S , 1 advised tlut she should he watched 

at night. This was ilone. One night, after sleep, 

as furmerly, Miss S rose, dressed herself, 

entered the drawing-room, and without hesitiiion 
went lo a large vase v hich w'as nc.irJy tijieil with 
dried rose-leaves. Flanging hci hand into this 
vase, she at once drew forth the lost pamr ! 
She then openeil the p.'ipor, .npjieared to rjfad it 
attentively, and then deliherately folding it up, 
replaced it amongst the rose-leaves. Here, the 
next morning, her sister, when they were together 
ill the room, pretended to tind it by accident, to 
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the ijreat delight of Miss S- — , and to her intense 
Burprisc, how any one could have taken it from her 
desk and so hidden it, and why they did so. 

Who shall exi)hiin tliesc phenoiucna ? 

A TALE OF THE YORKSIIIRR WOLDS. 

Fifty years ai’o, the, laws were not so thoroughly 
enforced n'* they are now upon the wild ranges 
of England ralleil the Yurkshirc Wolds. Few of 
the busy dwellers in jSopiihma London have any 
idea of llu'ir grandeur in »*i winter snowstorm, or 
of their beauty when an August suu pours down 
its rays upon stretches of waving corn, that lio 
like sheets of gold along tlic ridges, fringed ab«>vo 
with dark plantations. During tlie Groat K\hil)i' 
tion of 1851, a few friends and I lO()k a ival 
lioliday for once in our livc^, and wont for a wei*k 
to see the wonderful things in Loudon which the 
papers were so full of. AVe saw all that rnuid be 
seen in the time, and we di<l not lose a iiKuuont, 
I assure you. But after all, 1 saw nothing like 
our grand old hills. It was the lir^t time that 
most of us«had been so far away from homo. 

My tale]— 0 yes, tliat was what I started to tell 
you ; but that was twenty- live years before our 
London visit, when I wafk a yoiiiijr man, farming a 
hundred and sixty acres of laiul. 1 had occupied 
the farm about two years, icuting at the same time 
ft house in the nearest village, two miles away, for 
my wife ami two children. The farm-buildings* 
consisted of a large harn, which went by the naim; 
of the Red Barn, it being built of rc<l bricks ; an 
old six-hor.se stable, thatched with whins ; a fold- 
yard, paled around ; and two or three wood-sheds. 
A good-sized house and better out-buildings were 
being built ; but none of them was far enough 
advanced to be habitable for man or beast. A 
plantation of ash and spruce trees sheltered the 
farmstead from wind and .storm, as it was situated 
high up on the hillside. 

Returniii;' home rather later than usual one 
Saturday niglit Irora our market-town, a distance 
of twelve miles, I was told by the man who came 
out to take my horse, that an accident had 
happened up at the iarm that afternoon. 

‘ What is the matter, David ? ^ I askeil. 

‘Roger has run a fork into his foot,’ was the 
answer. 

Roger was one of tlie horses. It appeared, on 
further questioning, that one of the large steel 
forks, used for stacking in harvest-time, had been 
carelessly laid upon the stablc-lloor, and Roger, 
a farm-horse, had 'an its prongs into his foot. 
The man thought that it ^/as a serious wound. 

‘Whfit have you done to it?’ was iiiy next 
question. 

‘Sent off for Coats.’ Coats was the veterinary 
raigeon for the district. 

‘Has he come V 

‘No, sir ; he had gone to Mclby.’ 

I knew, was eighteen miles away across 
couDtiy from Coats’s home ; and after that journey, I 
he ^ould not feel inclined, at eleven o’clock on 
a cold winter nighty to start again for other six- 
teen miles* '' 

Tuniitiff my home’s head, I told David to go to 
bed, and I would nde up to the Red Burn. 

‘Shall 1 sit < up for your horse 1’ he asked, 
yawning, tired from k long day’s exposure to 
cold and storiiL 


‘No ; no one need wait lor mi* and I started 
olf. 

Fifteen minutes brought me to the stahle-door ; 
blit I paused to let my lieated mare drink from 
the pond close by, and ns I stood 1 caught a 
iiiurinur of human voices within the stable. Siir- 
juised, as not a man lived at the steading, T tried 
the door. It was lasteiied from the inside. I 
knocked, still holding niy horse b}' her bridle, tlio 
thought coining across my mind, that Coats must 
; have come straight here, without waiting for any 
i one to assist him. Tlieru was no answer to niy 
i lirst summons ; so I knocked and called again 
more huully. 

‘What d’ve want./’ demanded a grulf voice 
. from the inside. 

‘Want? I want in, to he. sure. What are you 
doing there, T should like to know ? Open tiio 
' door at once ! ’ 

‘Likely!’ was grunted back again, ‘when we 
are just warm and settled after a nasty, cold 
Irainp.* 

Now I knew who iiiy uninvited guests w’erc. 

I ft i.s not every one who know.-*, or knew', of the 
exi^itence of a cla^s of nieiiilicant.**, familiarly termed 
amongst us ‘ Wold Ihingers/ a pe.-^t to the farmtTS, 

• and a great dread ti> Uu* inhaldtant.s of outlying 
farm's. 'Phey w'ere constant pilforers ; ami rarely 
would work, though often aj'jdying for it. Xone 
of them w'as above poaching; and most of Iheiii 

’ had been in ]>risou some tinn or anothi'r. A few 
proles^iod to be baW'ker’ of poim* sort ; but tlie 
majoriU begied from door to door. We Jiad no 
. ]>ulicenian neariT tlian ten miles, and Ids face 
I W 4 :is almost as ^^tvange as the. Shah s in our 
' district. These lawless wunderer.s rarely travelled 
alom*, but W’cre generally accompanied by a nume- 
rous following of Avomun and children, a hor-'o 
; and cart or t\vi», ofti-u a donkey, and two or Ihie.j 
' dog.s. 

I My vi.'sitors were in no particular liiirry Ir) 

' comply W'ilh my ivitiT.ited demaiel for admit- 
j tance, and their loud ^nores were most irritating 
i to hear from the outside. Again I vigorou.sly 
' pommelled the door W'ith an ash sapling tliat 1 
I c.arried in my hand, and loudly slonn(*d at their 
I obstinacy. It was no ii.-e, a.s a gr«»\vl was nil the 
reply 1 got. As determined to be insiih; jw they 
were to keep me out, I went buck a few paces, 
then dasliod open the door with niy foot. 

The moonlight just shone in wdth sufTioicnt 
light to enable me to see what a strange lot of 

• bedfellows were grouped log»*ther among the 
. traw ; and tlie loo.s(: }ior.se-box was at tlio end of 

; the stable, right through the thick of them. 1 
! ordered them one and all to ‘turn out# An Irish- 
j man who went by the. nickname of ‘ Dead Ned,* 

I lifted lii.s fierce, shaggy face, and dared me, in 
' strong language, to attempt to disturb them. 

I * But niy iifir.«f‘/ I reasoned—* I must see to 
him.’ 

ihit reason iva.s drowned in the opposition of a 
dozen hour.se voice.-?. 

1 w as young then, and recklesB of danger ; luoro 
so thAii 1 am now on the wrong side of sixty. 
Incensed, I drew back from the open door, elijiped 
the bridle over iiiy thoroughbred’s neck, ami 
struck her sharply across the flanks with the usli 
sapling. It was the work of an instant. She 
bounded into the stable-door ; and no sooner 
were her hoofs heard on the threshold, than 
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every creature inside leaped up, the startled men, 
women, and diildreii rushiii" out pell-inell. 

I lost no time in strikinir a li;^dit after their 
quick exit, to sec after the wounded animal, 
leayin*; the one I had ridden to follow her own 
devices, which she did by {'oing outside again. 
The foot was in a serious state, and evidently 
jjainful. 

‘Coats will never come to-night,' I thought, 
‘and something must be done ;* and to foincnt the 
swollen foot was the only thing that 1 could 
think of. 

[ Went outside again, allowing the disturlied 
women and children to return to their straw ; but 
re([uesting lh*ad Ned and some of the others to ■ 
lielj) me to heat some water. Wo drove three | 
thick stakes into tlie bank, close be.'.ide the pond, 
('rammed plenty of sticks under the iron pot, ami 
soon Iiad a lilazing fire. Wlnm the water was hot 
cnongli for our ])urposo, we carried it into the ' 
stable, and fomented tlie wounded foot. The j 
l)rocess eased the pain ; and aftc^r half-aii-hour’s ‘ 
fomentation, 1 wrapped it up in clotlis saturated ; 
with some liealing oils wlih-.li w(*re kept in the 
stable. One of tlie men liohl the flickering <'andl(», 
stuck on the toj) of a lantern ; whilst other eight 
or ten more! weio grouped aioimd, watrhing the | 
proceedings, and giving wcca^ional a‘«'<i.-tancc. A=( 1 
I was bandaging the loot, I caught a motion f»r 
sign, nut int<Mided lur me to see. It was a signal . 
from Dead Nod — wh(», I ])eroeivcd to my horror, ‘ 
held in his hand the l.cavy iron gawlock lhat we 
had use<l to hammer tlu' flakes into the ground- - ! 
to another of his fraleniily. Like a Hash it came • 
over me, liow could I have Immui so rerklc^s^ si^ 
foolhardy, as to tru^t my>elf aloll^, and unarmed, 
amongst this ruHiaiily n\tw f 

1 grow hot and col<l by turns as T rpmr'm- 
bered lhat 1 carried in my breast-pocket one ' 
liundrcd and sixty pounds. It xvas a large 
smn, you lliiiik, for a farmer to have about ' 
him ; but you see it xvas not my own. 'I’liat 
year I held the oHico of Ipeonio-tax (Vdlector;' 
and 1 had taken the money with me to market 
to pay to the goviuiiiiK'nt tkmimissioiicrs. I had | 
mad(^ a mistake in the hour appointed, and was . 
too late, fur they had linisheil ami xverc gone ; | 
coiisc(|ueiitly, I hrought the money back, intending , 
to forward it on Monday. The occurrence ha«l ; 
passed out of my mind before reaching home ; : 
then David’s news completely put every tiling else ' 
out of my head, until 1 caught that gleam of evil I 
in Dead Ned’s eye. It was not so much the ! 
physical harm I feared, as the idea that they ; 
would not he content with stunning or munloring | 
me, hut would rob the senselcs-s body ; and what ! 
would become of my xvifo and children, if my ; 
goods and chattels xvero sold to repay tho lost I 
governmeut taxes f Why, they would be turned 
out into the wide world homeless and unprotected. 
The bare thought made me tremble. 1 must not 
let them suspect that I had seen their signals. 
Oh I the agony of that moment. 

Making one venture for home, xvife, and 
children, as well os life, I carelessly dropped* the 
horse's foot, telling them, in a loud voice, to keep 
the candle still, until I fetched* some more string ; 
and walked out of the stable as deliberately as 1 
possibly could. Once out, I looked for the bay 
mare that had carried me up. She was leisurelj^ 
nibbling some short gross a few yards from the 


door. ‘Jess, .less, good lass!' I cried, softly and 
very gently approaching her, as I knew lhat if she 
bolted, it was good-bye to life for me. 

Fortunately, she allowed me to catch her, and 
not a Tiioineiit loo soon, for iriy unwelcoino vi-itors 
had followed iiu', and a glance at their low, vil- 
lainous fa(ic:«, as I dashed off, proved that tln^y 
were full of iag(; at iluis being baflled. The village 
churcdi ch.ck struck one as 1 entered iny liome 
in safety. 

I paid f: .secoud vi^it neXt morning at four to 
the woiiii»h*d .'iniiiial, b'lt leaving my pocket-bSok 
at homo this time, ami going neither alone nor 
unarmeil. The hinU, however, had flown. If the 
ashes of th'i slick -fin*, and the bandages on the 
\\ound(;d lujise, had not home me witness, I should 
hav(5 been inclined to fancy that last night’s 
narrow (xscape w.h nofliing more th^n a disturbing 
dream, a bail attack of nighMiiarci ; hut these 
evidences were there, and it ha* I her.n real. 

dVo years afterward-, I saw, in our weekly 
pajier, that Dead N'c<l and two of his companions 
ini' I been transiiortcd for maiidaughter in a mid- 
night M:ulile. • 

SUCDESSFIFL TREATMENT OF 
CONSlT^fl'TION. 

• 

Tin: jniiiful freriuency and fatality of lung 
di<ea^e i'* oiuj of the ‘-addest elements r)f our 
iii'inlar exi-t'-iu'e, and a?jy well*gronnd^*d scientific 
remedial uppliaiici' niU'st always be hailed xvith 
satidli' Tlio tiisea^e, known among mcilical 
men a-^ and otherwise as rn/i- 

IS line to a luhercuhir or putrid condi- 
tion of tlie lungs— a condition whicdi has hitherto 
hi*en mo^t dillicult of cure, reuniting in a gradual 
‘wasting away' cf the patient, and hut loo fre- 
(|iu*ntly ending in a liiigoriiig death and aa 
early grave. 

in cnn<idcring tlio subject of the treatment of 
tlfn disca'*c, medical men acknowledge that the 
question ol atmospheric conditions lakes pre- 
ciHleucc of ollicrs; hence the richer class of 
patients are gimerally advised to take their flight 
from the cold and variable regions of the north, to 
the inihb*r and more equable temperatures of the 
south. The ohji'ct aimetl at is to check the. septic 
or putrid condiiioii of the lungs ; and this, in 
Hritain, is rendered possible by the use of anti- 
septics in tho treatment of the disease. An anti- 
septic is simply a preservative against decay ; 
peat-moss being perhaps the best known of tho 
variou.s substances possessing this property. The 
same antiseptic qualities arc contained also in tho 
smoke of peat — ‘peat-reek;' hence, the increase, 
of consumption among the native Highlanders 
has been attributed by a high authority to the 
changes which have of late years taken place, in 
the (lomcstic arrangements of their homos, and 
notably to the substitution of modern fireplaces 
and coal for tlie old peat- tire in the centre of the 
fiparlment. The smoko of peat, by virtue of the 
autk^eptic substances it contained, h.ul a Jii.irked 
beneficial action on the lungs of those breathing 
it. 

The question therefore arises, in tin* treatment 
of consumption by antiseptics, Should the cniplov- 
ment of tho antiseptic bo local or constitutional ? 
This was discussed in the Lvu'rt of November 27, 
18150, by Dr G. Hunter .Mackenzie of Edinburgh ; 
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which article, and a BubstMiucnt one in tlie same 
journal, form the ha-^is of our present remarks on 
the subject. Dr Mjukenzio has for some time 
lecogniseil that tlie euiploynient of the antiseptic 
in cases of cou^jumptiou must be local rather than 
constitutional, anil he has in the articles referred 
to fully ex]»Iainovl his system of topical medication. 
For niore than two years he has used what he 
calls a n.i-D-oral antiseptic respirator— that is, a 
respirator tiiat covers both the mouth and nose, 
and contains a volatile aiitisoptic; such as creasotc 
and caiholic acid, or creasote only, which is drawn 
into the lungs of the patient with each inspir.ition. 
The respirator is not liable to got out of onler, 
and is easily worked. Dr lilackeiizio has tivatCil 
various patients with success. In the lirst incn- 
lioiicd article, ho briefly refers to two cases ; one 
tliat of a girl of seven years, and the otlier a young 
man of twenty-live— the latter liaving the right 
lung much aUected — and both of the*»e patients 
recovered by the use of the respirator. 

Ill Dr Mackenzie’s second article to the LanM 
of May 14 of this year, ho gives a more detailed 
account of a patient in kdin\)urgh whom he 
treated in the way indicated. Tlie palienl was a 
young man of eighteen, whom the physician was 
called to Bcc in October •I STJ), and whose lungs were 
then Ibiviul to give undoubtcv.1 signs of disease. 
During that and the following month the treat- 
ineiit embraced the continual administialion of 
cod-livcr oil and hypophosphites, (luinine and 
digitalis, &c. ; but there was no disputing the 
fact that the disease, in spite of this avd similar 
treatment, continued to make rapid and alarming 
headway. Under these circiini&taiices Dr Mac- 
kenzie, on November 26, began the system of 
topical medication by means of the respirator. 
The general result's of this chaiigeil treatment 
were, a slight fall of temperature, a great diminu- 
tion of the cough, marked improvement in the 
appetite and general .^strength, as also in the 
physical condition of the lungs. To assist in 
determining the n-lationship between the parti- 
cular method of treatment oinjdoycd and the 
improvement in the patient’s condition, Dr Mac- 
kenzie, on the 2.)th of February l&Sn, diacontiiiiied 
the creasote and carbolic inhalations ; when the 
patient decidedly relapsed — the cough returned, 
the tem])CTatiire was heightened, and the patient 
expressed himself as not feeling nearly so well as 
when wearing the respirator. At his own desire 
he resumed the inhalations, and again most 
marked improvement followc^l By June, he 
was able to take a walk of four miles w'itli at 
difficulty. 

*The further history of the case,’ says Dr 
Mackenzie, Ms of interest. During the late severe 
winter tlie patient went about rather freely, ami, 
contrary to my advice, abandoned altogether the 
creasote inhalations. The result was that about 
the beginning of the year he liad a relapse, witli 
a return of the cough, night-sweats, and other 
symptoms^ but not to the same extent as formerly. 
He now, of his own accord, resumed the use of 
the reepiivtor, and precisely the same results as 
on the two former occasions followed. When I 
had an opportunity of examining him on March 
6th last, there was no cough, expectoruMon, or 
night-sweating ; tiie appetite was good, ami the j 
patient felt ^ very well” He had slightly increased i 
£b weight . He was n6t by any means the picture j 


of iierfcct health,” but ho had a very diflercut 
appearance from what he presented before com- 
ineni'ing the use of the respirator.* 

‘ TJiero can,* he adds, * be no doubt whatever, 
that the success in this case was owing to the 
particular method of treatment einjiloyed, namely, 
causing the ]»atient to respire as continuously as 
jmssibie an “antiseptic” atmosjiherc.* Tlio inhala- 
tions should be for leyifflhencd jyerioih; iiitennit- 
leiit spraying or inlialing not producing the saino 
result. Mil onlcr to insure success, the application 
to the lungs must be made contlniioiLslij* 

In connection with this all-important subject, 
we have ri'ceived the fo! louring account from a 
coiTespuiiLleiit, of a case suoccssrnlly treated after 
the same method, lie says ; ‘An (Mlitorial article 
in a Lomlou newspaper, roinmcnting upon a 
cnmmimicalioM from Dr Hunter Mackmizie of 
Edinburgli, which lately ajipeared in the Lanedj 
rogaitliiig a case of .siicccssliil trealment of acute 
phthisis by means of the inhalation of creasote 
and carbolic acid, has attracted my attention; 
and as Dr ^fackiMiziu's (‘xperiments would seem 
to be further contirincMl by a ea^e in the island 
of Siinday, in llie Orkneys, within the la-t few 
month'5, a few of the ]):irticnlars may be of iiiteiu-st 
to the leaders of r/mm6<u\s’.s JuurnaL 

‘The ]>atienl, a yonn '4 nian of some twenty years, 
had evident ly contracte»l this fatal disor-ler, and 
was apparently making ra])i«l progress in becoming 
one more victim to the insutiablo malady. The 
usual allop it 1 lie remedies had be«*n prescribed by 
a worthy physician, after careful and rej)ealeil 
.fjxaminalions by means of the slethoseope ; but 
these did not seem even to alfurd any appreciable 
check on the coiiise of the disease. Neither 
the patient nor his relatives anticipated any- 
thing but a fatal termination in a short s])ace of 
time; and the medical ailviser of the family did 
not seem to entertain any iiiort! fa v«iiir.il»lc opinion. 
The .syiiiptoins maiiifi-sted at llii^ lime may be 
said to have been ev.lrcmiv ju'o.-t ration, the body 
wasted and shrunk, absence of appetite for fooil, 
constant and racking cougli, llie breathing sliort, 
land attended nith labour and moaning, and tlic 
pulse generally running (juile one liuiidred and 
I twenty degrees a miniile. 

‘A friend, to nliom tiie inhalation of creasote, 
combined with other compounds, had been pre- 
.•^cribed for a leinleiicy to bronchial atfection, 

; lendercil the use dl' liis prescrijition, hoping that 
. the use of the “inliahM'” might nffoi'd some relief 
j to llie opjire-sed breathing of the ]>alient. The 
; iiihaltitioii of the compound was alternated with 
' carbolic acid ; and from the coinmenccinent of 
. thi.s trealment, snppleinciitiug, but not at iirat 
superseding the doctor’s yirescriptions, there began 
a slow ami gmdnal, but very decided, improve- 
ment in the lif'alth of tlic individual. The almost 
sejniichral pallor and discoloration of the features 
in a lew weeks began to give place to more 
healthy hues ; with reviving appetite and digestion 
there came a corresponding increase in flesh and 
strength of muscle; the breath gradually improved 
and the cough ceased ; and fox several weeks the 
youii^ man has been able to engage with com- 
parative vigour in the ordinary duties of life, 
rrom an eager relish for cod-liver oil up to the 
iinie of the employment of the inhaler and these 
antiseptics, in a short time it became nauseous 
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and repul8ive to tlie taste of the patient ; and the 
use of both the cod-liver oil and tlie ordinarv 
jirescriptions was diHcoutinucd after a brief period 
of 1 he use of all. I 

‘ 1 cannot assume to say that these remedies | 
have been the material means of restoring my ! 
brother, Jor such he is, to convalescence ; but 
that 1 h 5 was, to huinaii (fye, but a step from the 
grave - that he is now enjoying health and 
strength, and still continuing to improve —and 
tliat these were the remedies and incans employed, 
and to all appearance successfully, are facts which 
may easil}' be authentically contirmed. I cannot j 
lielj) rcMuarkiiig that the publication of the results ; 
of^ I)r ^lackenzies experiments is remarkably | 
coincident with the exjiiry of a reasonable time | 
for llie demonstration of the cllicacy of the treat- ' 
ment in tlie case of my brother ; and it surely, | 
at least, serves to demand that it reiudvc adeijuatc ■ 
consideration at the hands of the medical faculty 
of this country.* 

We may mention that the Naso-oral Ptespirator ; 
is made large enough, as alrea«ly slated, to cover , 
botli niouti) and nose, and contains a sponge which 
is saturated from time to lime as reijiiiu-d with a j 
solution of creasule and carbolic acid in e([iial ' 
parts, or of creasotc only. The lesjiiralor slioiild 
be Worn liy the patient as continuously as ]>ossil>le, 
and the inhalations should from time to lime be 
<leeply diawn, so as to make the volatile antiseptic 
permeate the lung. We have seen a sample of 
this ajiparatus at the shop of -Mr J. (l.irdncr, 
surgeon^ instrument maker, 45 Smith llridge, . 
Etlinlnirgh, from whom a circular iniy be liad 
containing jn'iiiled iiislnutions fur its use, witlu 
iniccs, (S:c. The resjiir.itor may afso, wc believe, 
be oUalneil by applying to any respectable dealer 
in surgical instruiucuts in i-ioiidoii, or elsewhere in 
the country. 

THE HOME OF THE IIAPSEURGS. 

Amonost the many costly nuj»tial ])resenls 
recently received by Rudoljili, (hown-Prince ol 
Austria, there was none which in romantic 
intere.'t could vie willi that of the Corporaliou of 
Vienna, whicli look aiivaiilagc of the occasion to, 
acquire, on His Highness’s behalf, the ruined ' 
Castle of Hapsburg, near Aarau, in Switzerland, ' 
the ancient home of the House of Austria. A few , 
years ago, tlic royal family of Austria were anxious 
to purchase the ruin on their own account; but 
llie ])ride of the Swiss rebelled against the pro- 
posal, and the iiegotialinna accordingly I'ell through. 
Now, liowe\er, the acquisition has been indirectly 
elfected, the Swiss authorities probably thinking 
that, hi view of the auspicious occasion, it would 
be ungracious to veto the. transaction. 

The Castle of llapsburg is eiluated in the 
canton of Aargau, in the north of Switzerland, 
midway between Ziiricli and Rasle, a district 
which lies quite out of the track of the ordinary 
tourist. Feudal castles have vanished from the , 
Swiss landscape almost as completely os feudal ' 
laws from the Swiss statute books, and feudal , 
traditions froiiil tl^vlicarls of the Swiss people, j 
In this respect, however, the district round | 
llapsburg is an exception to the general rule, | 
for many of the castles on the banks of the 
Aar have escaped destruction, and some of them 
are still in the hands of the old noble families of 


the countr}'. But though tlie ca'^tlcs and some 
scattered descendants of the great nobles who 
inhabited lliein, still remain, feudalism is no 
longer a living power in the land ; feudal reve- 
rence ha-j ])erishcd with feudal law ; and in 
Aargau, to be of noble birth is to be an object of 
jealousy, and of petty insults and annoyances ut 
the hands of the peasantry and loimjeoia, ami 
Bometimes even of the local authorities of liic 
district. 

On aligliling frrvm the train at the village station 
of Wildegg, on the Aarau-Ziiricli line, one finds 
one’s self in the centre of a narrow valle}’, girt on 
each side by thickly wooded heights, between 
which dash the turgid glacier waters of the Aar. 
The irregular building to tin; left, on the far side 
of the liver, is the castle of AVildenstein, round 
which gather u tlioii.'iiiid lomantic traditions. 
Strange to say, this cattle is in Sccdcli hands, 
having been recently tak'-n and leliltcil by a 
distiiigui'shed Aiiglo-Iinlian meinbcr of the Slralh- 
iillan family. Above the villa^*^ to the light, 
towers the ('.istle of WiLlegg. Tiiis cattle, which 
is also of great antir|uity, is still in the hands 
of an old Swiss family, who throw open to 
the public the grounds and the UitUrsnal or 
Xiiights’-hall of the castla, which has recently 
been renewed in sfrict keeping with its njediieval 
tra'litions. Hapsburg itself stands some four 
miles beyond, on the hamc side of the river ; but 
fur the piv.-ciit it is hid behind a shoulder of 
the Wildcgg hciglit. 

Siicli w.H liio scene which presented itstdf to 
us on aniviiig ai AVildegg Station one fore- 
noon in Oci(»brr la-t, bent on visit to the 
ruins of Hap-burj:. We first climbed the steep 
^lopo to Wildcjg Castile, where, having an in- 
troduction, ue were lK»s]«ilabIy received; but 
Hap>burg b(ing our goal, and our time being 
limited, we diil not delay long there. Quitting the 
terrace garden, we ]aiisueil a narrow path over the 
picturesquely wuudcl ln*uhts. A mound in the 
wood is pointed out as ‘Tlie Soldier's Grave '--one 
of Xapoletms lierocs having been buried there, 
uhil.4 the rreiicli lay in AVildegg, Farther on, 
there is uiiolher grave in a glade known os 
‘ The Lady’s Valley.* The story goes that nearly 
a century ago, a young lady who was coming on 
a visit U) AVildegg kiw in a dream, before leaving 
Paris, th(! place where she was to be buried. Ai 
ehe was wandering through the woods one day, 
after her arrival at AA’^ildogg, she came sudden iy 
on the s])ot now known as ‘ The Lady’s Valley,* 
and at once recognised it as the place she had 
seen in her dreaui. Three weeks later, she was 
buried there ! 

As we iMuerged from the wood, Ilapshuvg for 
the first lime came into view. The castle stands 
on the .summit of a sU*ep grassy slope above a 
straggling village. The situation is commanding, 
but not nearly so picturesque its that of in.my of 
the id her castles in the neighbourhood. A walk 
of Ihrce-quarlors of an hour across the intervening 
])lain, and then a climb of some ten iniuuies up 
the height, brought us to our destination. Of 
course we were disappointed. AA'e expected to 
find a ruin, >vhosc interest wi>irid bo commen- 
Furatc with the historic great ne.-s of the house 
that bears its name, but weie di.s;ipiH>inted. A low 
square tower, and four plain stone walls, broken 
down in places— such is the Castle of llapsbui^g. 
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'J'hc castle is said to liave boon built early in the 
eleventh century ; and rcrtainly some of the Avails 
look old enoiu^h to be reasonably ascribed to 
that date ; but we Avere iieitlier of us so skilled 
in arch£colo;;y as to venture to pronounce Avith 
confidence upon the subject. 

And this, llieii, is Hapsbiir" ! True; but Ave 
have s])eiit the best part of a day in coniiri" to see 
it; aiul is there, after all, nothin" to be seen/ 
Askiie^' the convicrtjc, Avlio inhabits part of the 
castle, Avh.it he had to shoAV us, he—Avith an eye 
to a collide of probably thirsty customers — replied, 
that Ave ini^dit have cither Avine or lemonade, hut 
i that, iinrortunalely, he Avas at present out of both 
I beer and of Schnapjys, We told him Ave should think 
of such things by-and-by, but that, 1ir.-?t of all, 
AA'e Avanted to see all the object.s of interest about 
the castle. The good man seemed at first soriic- 
Avhat puzzled by our request ; but sinldenly, tlicre 
AA'as a gleam of intelligence in Ids face, and ho 
liurried aAA'ay. A minute afteru-aiils, he ivtunied 
Avitli his Visitors’ Book ! and opening it at a Avell- 
thuiuhed page, he pointed to the signature of 
Rudolpl^ Crown- Prince of Austria, aaIio, it appears, 
visited the castle in Ls7S. Other infurmation, 
the old man had lione to giA*e ii.s ; and indeed, lio 
seemed so ignorant of the traditions of the place 
as to regard tlie autograph of Prince Rudolph as 
interesting, not becau.^c he is a llapi^burg, but 
because he is CroAA'n-Princc of Austria. 

AV'’e ordered some Avino, and sat doAvu on a 
bench under a tree, near the castle door, ami 
reflected upon the associations that aa-cio iu- 
AA’Oven Avitli thU old fortress of irap^burg. This 
tame, nncarcd-for ruin has gi\' 0 u rulo.rs to (Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, tlie Netherlands, 
and America ; ami ha.s modifiiMl the course of 
the world’s lii.story no less in this the nine- 
teenth, than in the thirteenth century. b>oni 
these dilapidated Avails there sprang the authors 
of the Diet of Worms, the Spanisli Ann.ada, 
the Thirty Years’ War, tlm Pragmatic Sanclioii, 
and the Partition of Poland. From these narrow 
AA’indoAV.s the ancestors of (Jharb^s V, and Philip 
II., of Maria Theresa and ^larie Antoinette, 
Avatched the restless Aviudings of the Aar ; and to 
tliis very portal where Ave sit, the Alargravc of 
Anspach and Baireuth, head of the llousc of 
lloiienzhUcm, dashed up, six centuries ago, to 
offer to Count Rodolph of Ilapsburg, in the name 
of the Electors of Germany, the imperial crown 
of Charlemagne ! 

Doubtless, there was good cheer in thin old 
castle in these bygone times; but alas! a., avc 
found to our co.st, the old cellars must be long since 
digr* agreed that we had never tasted worse 
wine ; indeed it was so bad, that, unable to drink 
it, yet unwilling to wound the feelings of the 
eoncierge^ by leaving it uiidrnnk, Ave made a 
libation, by j^uring it on the ground, to the 
memory of the heroes of the House of Haps- 
baig; 

A walk of half an hour brought ns again to 
the railway at the town of Bnigg. Here there is 
an ancient church, roofed and in ])retty good 
repair, though not now used for public Avorship, 
where, for many centuries, long after (heir attain- 
ment to greatness, were bniicd the members of 
the House of Eapsbutg. The stained windows! 
in this charclr are, by many competent authorities, | 
deemed the dnest in Bniope. They Avcrc recently | 


co])icd for a Saviss Archivological Society by Mr 
Graet(?r of Bn.sle, a celebrated SAviss engraver, who, 
for this purjAose, was lowered from the roof of 
the church in a basket. The graves of the 
Austrian family are behind a partition in the 
west end of the nave ; and 1 am sorry to say this 
sooins to be the least-carcd-lbr part of the biiihling. 
Perhaps some steps may be taken t») ristoro ana 
refit the Avhole chnrcli, noAV that the House of 
llap.^iburg has once more planted its foot upon its 
iiatiA’c .soil. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIK5iCE AND ARTS. 

Tub recent debate on Mr Anderson’s Pattmts’ Bill 
has shoAvn that thiTe i.s a very marked feeling as 
; to the necessity of reform in the hiAA's relating to 
I inventions. We have more than once called atten- 
! lion to the high fees payable in this country by 

* inwiilors for the privilege of protecting their 

■ ideas, and to tlu* manner in Avliicli such charges 
' mast cripple the progress of iiu’entive brain- 
! workers. That Ih*' of an bhiglisli ]taleiit 

: are much in exce'^ of those cu-tnni.irv iii other 

eonntrios may be seen from tlu? following ligurea, 

' Avhicli in each case include the fir.st ]»aymont and 
« the sum demainled at the end of tiiree year.s : 
Belgium, four pound’*; Tnited States, fourteen 
i pounds ; (Icrinany, oiglitccn pounds; France, 
twenty ]»ounds; Austri.i, tAveiity pounds; Fiiglaiid, 
Olio hundred pounds. 

Mes'srs Tuchiuan C’o., of St Thonui'^’s Stn?et, 

' I.ondon, h.'iA^e lately introduce I a ucav Fire Anni- 
. hilalor in tin* form of a liqnitl consi-ling cliallc, 

I alumina, ami certain silicates dis-olve<l in Av.itcr. i 
! From reci*nt experiments, it AA'oiild seem llnit lliu 
compouinl is really Avh.it it professes to be. A 
j timber sIumI, bivv.dcs Iavo stacks of wood and straw, 

; Avhich before bring iguik d, AVere sat united Avitli 
potroleuni, Avere r\tingni*’In'd by the ucav agent in 
j lcs.s than Iavo ininnte.s, llie li>jui«l being merely 
applied tu tin* burning m ms by means of ordinary 
; buckets. Aj)art froni jf ? anniliilatiiig properties, 

•' this ]i<[ni«l is saifl to rend*;!’ aiiytliing to Avhich it 

• has been applied ab?olul‘dy fireproof. 

i A fcAV years ago, the intendod destruction of a 
I certain picture.sfjiKi old Ijondnn inn suggested to- 
! a fcAV artists the d»-dr.il»ility oi preserving its onl- 
j lines, for the eyes of fiiluro generations, by the aid 
I of photography. Many otlicr old houses seemed 
! to be worthy of similar attention, and in this way 
; tlic ‘Society for pliotograpliiiig Relics of Old 
' London’ began its usefai Avork. This Society is 
! now i.ssiiing, at regular intervals, permanent (auto- 
' lype) prints of many interesting spots Avhich have 
i already been, or Avill soon be, cleared away for more 
‘ substantial, but possibly les.9 picturesque struc- 
tures. There arc many cities far more rich in such 
! relies than the Metropolis, and it Avonld bo well 
I if similar precautions were taken for preserving 
their features. The Honorary Secretary of this 
Society is Mr A Marks of Long Ditton, Surrey. 

It is not often that the American is forestalled 
1 in his own country by any new venture of 0 
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coninicrcial nature ; hut a recent proposal to turn 
one of the avenues of the famed Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky to practical account, comes from an 
enterprisinpr FrenchiiKin. Jle projioses to rent 
part of tlio Cave for the purpose of mushroom 
cultivation. I'hc leniperaturc of the Cavern is 
nearly unifonii all the yeai* round, and the deposits 
of the refuse of hats—of which there are lar^c 
iniinbcrs in the Cave — w’hen nii.ved with other 
fertilisers, are considered to bij favourable for the 
propa;,;atiun of edible fungi. Sliould the. sclienie 
1 ) 10 VC siicfes.«-ful, we may possibly have imported 
to this country tinned niusli rooms, in addition to 
the vast variety of all kinds of food in canisters 
which daily rcacli our .slioro.s, 

A disadvantage in the use of Ihc'O tiniiod pro- 
vi.sioiLs is rcprc-scTited by the dilliculty of opening 
tile cans. Tliis has been met and obviated by the 
u.se of a very simide and ingenious form of tin, 
invented by Mr J. Feaihcr^stone-Crillin, of Upper 
Thainos Street, I.ondon. Tlie lid of the can fits 
upon a Moping rim, and is there soldered air-tight. 
A few' blow- on Ibis lid force it over a projecting 
shoulder, and at once break tlie line of solder 
t'lll round. It can ibeii be reimjved without 
dilliculty. The cans aie not damaged by the 
operation ; so that if it would not exactly pay 
to send them back to the place of export, they 
will prove useful alli(s to the careful house- 
wife. 

Sir John Tiiibbock lias bnmgbt before the 
Tiiiincin Society snme new observiitr-m-^ iij)ou Anl- 
life. Tho.se beiir more especially upon the sen.-i- 
bility of those insects to dilferent-co loured ruy.s ol 
the Solar spectrum. The experiments wliich he 
df:.scribc‘d were foiiiuhul on tlie fear Miown by ant.« 
when tlieir nc.M.s are disturbed, and their eagernc.'i.s 
to cany their grubs to a place of darkness ainl 
apparciit safety. By placing gla.-so.^ of dilfereiit 
colours above the ants, he soon found that they 
preferred to hide their treasure.s beneath certain 
coloui.s, in preference to otliers. They .showed a 
remarkable 8cri.sibility to violet light, ])referring 
it to w'hat i.s to us a far more transparent colour — 
namely, yellow. But the ino.st remarkable fact 
elicited is th.at the sight of ants docs not seem to 
be limited to what wc regard as the visible rays 
of the spectrum. Tlie ultra-violet rays — which to 
us arc (piite invisible, and are only made patent 
to us by cxperiuiciit— seem to be apparent to 
them. To test this, upon the ants' nest a 
spectrum w'os thrown, the colours of wdiich were 
so arranged that the disturbed inmates might 
retreat to the ultra-violet region, or to the space 
covered by the visible red rays. They invariably 
ran to the latter; showing that it presented to 
them a nearer approach to darkness, and therefore 
safety, thau dhl the ultra-violet region, which* to 
our eyes would be black as night. The author of 
the oWrv«ations iiicidciitully stated tliat some par- 
ticular ants had been under his care for seven 
years, and that they were still vigorous and in 
perfect health. We believe that there is no record 
oC similar longevity among insects ; but this may 


possibly Ije for want of such careful study as the 
bu.sy ants have received. 

The w'ork of the modern chenii.st consi.-U mainly 
of two great division-s—namely, analysi.s and 
synthesis. The former consi.sts in dividing a 
cum])onnd substance into its component parts ; 
ami the latter in reversing that operation, or 
collecting all the materials wherewith to j»ut 
together any particular compound. A remarkable 
instance! of tlie latter operation w'os affonled some 
years ago b> the manutactiire ’from mineral ago^fs 
of the vrgctidile coluuriiig material of madder. 
Tins remarkable triumph of science bus just been 
etpialled, if not excelled, by the production of 
ailiiicial indigo. That thi.s discovery ia of great 
imporbince, may be jiidgeil by the .statement that 
the value of natural imligo imported here amoiint.s 
to about two millions bteiTiiig annually. The 
iirtiiicial product cannot at pi-fe.^«;iit compete with 
imported imligo, for the cost of manufacture is too 
great. JUit there is every rea.soii to believe that 
in tlie iie.ir future there will be less neci;.s.-.ily for 
its ini))ortation. 

It will be remembered that great intyre.4 w'as 
ex'ited la-t .summer by the di.scovery, in the 
Fofnria tank in the Botanic Oardcii>5, 

Jjondon, of a fn*sb-water •jelly-fish or 
Although, during tTie late w'infer, this tank was 
ch ared o.it and ivinained fur fcome moiitiis empty, 
these cini«>us urganisms liave again made llieir 
aj*peaiaiicLS and very nearly on the aiiniveivary 
ot their liK libcovery. 

While the luliabitimts of India arc doing all in 
their power to ile.stroy the serpents which year 
mfu*r year fm I so many thousamls of human 
vicliiiH, the fellows (>f the Zoological .^society at 
luune ari' inlcnt upon rearing a brood of young 
python.s. A ]»ytli.m in the Society's Gardena 
recently <le))osiied a number of eggs, and is now 
engageil ir* the motlierly duty of incubation. The 
egg.s au* carefully covered by the reptile's folds, 
.Hid the mother herself is hidden Irom curious 
eyes by a bl.mket. Tlie last attempt at snake- 
hatcliing was in 1662, and for some reason it 
failed, al1bf)Ugh after-examination showed that 
many of the eggs were lertilc. Naluralist.s hope, 
in the prc.-ciit instance, for a more successful is.sue. 

The great engineering feat of cutting a passage 
through the J.slhiiius of Suez bceins to have 
initiated some bobl proposals of a similar nature. 
M. Lesseps is already busy upon the narrow neck 
of laud at ranaiua, and wc hope that it wdll soon 
yield to his genius ami pcibeverance. In the 
iiieiiiitiiiie, another w’ell-knowu Krenchmaii has 
been coniini.ssioiied to pierce the Isthmus of Cor- 
inth, which separates the Adriatic and jEgean Heas. 
The ruins of the works begun with the same 
object by the Emperor Nero, are still .«5hown at 
Corinth. Whether these were abandoned lor want 
of capital, or because of the absence of lucan^ lor 
blasting the rock, is unknown. In the present 
time, if money be forthcoining—as it as.<iircdly 
will be for such an important work— dynamite 
w ill solve the re-st of the question. 

Those who have visited any of the large ogri- 
ciiltural show's will remembor the iinincnse 
machine designed to supersede the plough, which 
is known as Darby’s Digger. It ivscmbics in 
outward appearance a huge traction engine mov- 
ing sideways, with projecting lorks or spades, 
whicli are alternately lilted and buried in the 
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ground as the monster advances. Many improve- 
ments have lately l>eeii made in tliis modem 
representative of 'spade-eulture, and it is doing 
good work in the character uf a liired farm-servant 
at Writtle. 

The pollution of streams, and consequent de- 
struction of fish, about which wo occasionally hear 
so much, seems to have its counterpart in the ocean 
upon a very extended scale. The Gulf of Mexico 
• sulfcred in 1844, in 1854, in 1878, and again last 
year, from a widespread destruction of marine life, 
the water being apparently poisonctl. The keeper 
of the Egmout lighthouse reports that, in October 
la«t, the waters wore covered with deiul tish, and 
tiuit the next da}*- dead and dying fish were stivwii 
along the .^sliores. The efthivium from the putre- 
fying mass became so terrible, that it w’as almo4 
impossible to withstand it, until a gale brought 
unpolluted water and air in its wake. Tlui 
curious phenomenon will prt)b:ibly he traced to 
the escape of volcanic gases from the b(‘d of the 
Gulf. Professor Baird is inquiring into the 
matter, and his Report upon it will be looked 
forward to with interest. 

A lecture was recently delivered before the 
Paris Geographical Society b}*^ Dr Lenz, who has 
just returned from ivfi expedition tlirongli the 
Desert of Sahjua. Tie. .-t.ites lliat the propo-^sal to 
turn the Desert into aii iubiud sea by tlooding it 
is impracticable. Jle notices that the climate is 
not so hot as has been gciuTally believed — that 
wild beasts are scarce— and that the only eiicmio.s 
to be dreaded arc the ferocious Tunraeg tribes. 

There is also current a belief that the central 
part of South Australia consists of little else than 
desert land, winch by rea«?on of its ab-cncc uf water 
and every kind of vegetation, is inhospitable to 
man and beast. Mr Sanger has recently published 
in the Colonies a Report which will go far to 
remove this impre.«'sioii. ITe tells us how a great 
part of the laud is intersected by w’atcrcourscs, 
which branch oxit into flood-flats or lakes; and 
although tlicse are, in certain seasons, dried up, or 
much reduced in hulk, there is reason to believe 
in the existence of an immense store of subter- 
ranean water. It xvould tlius seem that by well- 
pinking, as well as by careful storage of the water 
now allowed to run to w'astc, this so-called Desert 
might, with the assistance of scientilic liu.'ibandry, 
be turned into a fruitful laud. 

The ‘dark continent’ is to receive another 
intrepid traveller, in the person of M. L-on 
Lacroix, who has brought before the Lille Geo- 
graphical Bociety a scheme for penetrating the 
country irf a hitheit^) unexplored region. The 
diflicnltiea of tlie enterprise are very great, but not 
more than those already successfuily overcome by 
explorers in other directions. 1^1. Lacroix hopes, 
by following the course of the river Welle, to 
reach a part of the country about which absolutely 
nothing of a definite nature is at present known. 
We may well wish the author of the enterpiisc 
Ood-speed. 

A voyage of a far different kind Los just been 
commence by Mr Benjamin Leo Smith, who for 
the filth time hu started on a private expedition 
to the Arctic tenons. . He intends to proceed direct 
to Frans Joeef Lend, a large portion of which 
he explored and mapped last year. He carries 
with him the materials for building a liouse, 
which will serve as a refuge, in case of accident, 


not only to his own crew, but to any travellers 
who follow them. The twenty-five men who 
compose the expedition arc provided with rations 
for fifteen months ; but the voyage is not expected 
to last more than one-third of that time. 

A paper lately read before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers by Afr Shaler Smith gives 
i some curioii.s records of that gentleman’s observa- 
I tions with relation to wind-pres.<«iire and its clfects. 

! During a storm at St Louis in 1871, the wind over- 

■ turiiLMl a locomotive -a feat requiring ninety-three 
pounds on the square foot. Six years later, a jail 

■ at St Charles W'as wrecked by a i»ressiirc of eigllty- 
(hree pounds. ]jO.‘«ides those extraordinary ca‘r-% 

. the author quoted .ceveral instances in wliicli 

■ bridges were destroyed, and trains were blown 
: bodily from the rails. People who are fond of 

grumbling at Jb‘ilisb weather, may remember with 
thankfulness that they arc rarely if ever visited by 
, .such ill winds as the.se. 

I Mr L. B. Bt*rtvani, of 25 Cornwall lloatl, Loiuli.n, 

; has recently oblained a patent fur the. construction 
of solid ink ])rinling-roller.s aiul colour-pads for 

* riibher and oIIut .stamps. The ingredients of the 
; compound eniplox’cd con.sist of gc-latine, glucose, 

glycerine, aniline dye of any do-^irc*! colour, and 
I acetic ac.iil. This invention wf>uld soetu to be t'l 
new application of the ‘Graph’ comi^oMt ion com- 

• luoidy used for copying mauuscrij»t.-s and diaw- 
ing^. 

I The Comet which recently formed so attractive 
{ an object in the lieavcn.-s, has been, like every- 
I thing el«5e that makes its appearance in these 
, ailvanocd day.'*, subjected to Ibc critical c}e of 
ikthe plu)tograp!,»ic ciinuira. The spectrum so ob- 
I lained h,\.-^ enabled Dr JTnggins to detect certain 
I bright lines, w’hich ho attributes to the pre?euee (d* 
j carbon. There is also cvideait in the pliittn^ra]di 
! a continuoii.s spectrum show’ing what are termed 
j the Fraunhofer lines, in this w^ay the jdioto- 
I graphic image, has corroborated certain obaei vat ions 
recorded by the same observer in 18(>S -namely, 
that comets shine jvirtly by their •linnino.dty, aild 
partly— like other members of Iho solar j^ysteni 
— by light borrow’ed from the 

M. Salignac intend'^, it i.s .said, to exhibit his 
new Electrical (’ooking-.«Jtove at the forthcoming 
F.lectrical Exhiintion at 1’aii.s. ft is to be. fixed iii 
the grill-room of tlie attached restaurant, so that 
visitors can partake of a chop or steak cooked by 
the electric current. This ai»plicaliou of electricity 
is suggestive of enormou.s revolutions in the 
kit'dieus of the future, both as regards the use 
of V oal and gas for cooking ])urpose.s. 

The recent e.xphnation.s in the Gaboon — under- 
I taken by Tfugo von Ivoppcnfels— have rendered* 

1 clear the existence of a hybrid between the gorilla 
j and chimpan/ee. TJie explorer thus accounts for 
I the many so-called species of apes which obtain 
I locid names from the native.?. lie further found 
I that the mammalian fauna round about the 
Gaboon includes very few of the largo animals 
common in the interior. The manatee — wdiicli 
our reader.? w'ill remember has lately figured in 
our* home aquaria as the ‘ Mermaid of Tradition’— 
is gradually disappearing, owing to the pertinacity 
I witli which it is liunted, its succulent flesh being 
much esteemed by the natives. ^ 

The highest point in Britain— the summit of 
Ben Nevis—is now furnished with a meteorological 
station, which, txansmits daily reports for publico^ 
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lion in the Timex, Mr Wraj^.^e — wlio lifw uucler- j ^rowinjj the root, and produeiiiff sugar from it, 
taken the duty of ohsorver, on heluilf of the | in this country. The extent of this iruhistry in 
Scottish Meteorological Society — lives at the foot j various parts of Europe, where neither poil nop 
of the inoniitaiu, and makes the ascent every day, ! climate offers special ad vantages, which we lack, 
starting on his laborious joui ney at live a.m. Con- ' is enormous. Indeed, the production on the con- 
sidering that the mo nn tain -pat) i has lahdy been | thicnt alone is estimated at more than one-third 
deep with snow, and that mist is frc<iuent, the | of the amount of sugar manufactured from all 
undertaking is by no means free from danger, to | sources in the whole world. The value of our 
say nothing of discomfort. ' pre.seril annual import of beet-sugar amouitts to 

W(* nut iiiifrecpiently hear of lamentable accidents between seven and eight niillioiia sterling ; and, 
in coal-ships not only from the explosion of con- : with the recent improved mode of culture aifd 
Jined gas, hut also from the .spontaneous combu>tioii manufacture aliea'ly alluded to, there seems no 
of tlie cargo. Herr ITaedicke has by exi)crimeiit reason— excel it it he the natural ha1f-heartcdnes.s 
shown these fires to Lc due to the preacncii of iron horn of years of (li^jii)|Mdntmcut among our 
pyrites, wliich undergo a chemical change gradii- 1 farmers — wliy we should not produce at home the 
aily leading to ignition. The occasional applica- ' sugar wliisdi tin's large sum repre.-ents. In undcr- 
tion of a jet of steam to moisten the exiio.^ed taking^ this new bramh of industry, our agri- 


In under- 


surfarcs of the coal would, he consider-, render culLurists would have the advantage of jirofiting 
accidents of tills edass almost inipo.s«‘ible. by continental experience in chiii«;c of in.uhiiiery 

We Inive already indicated the intention of the and in niethofls of inaiiurdcturc ; ami they would 
Tloval Conimissiuii uiiou Accidents in Mines to not have to make a niaiket lor their produce, aa 

• “ • ■ . .1 » -ir. _ _!• . 1 . 1 .! ..e ^ ....... ..r .m.l . 


iiKjuiro into the suitability of the electric lamp in the case of a new article of diet, fur they 
as a heli» and safeguard to colliery workers. • would find one ready made. 


Exp(*riinent.s having this object in view have 
lately been carried out at the Pea'^ley ('olliery, 


'riie annual Ileport of the Tn.«spectors- of Iiirjli 
Fi.dieiitM forms a very favourable contrast to the 


near Man.-lie.hl. As it was iicces-arv to cIiootc general nevs which readies us from the sister isle. 


some form of lamp entirely cut olf from com* 
iiiunicalion with the suiTounding atmo-jilnav, 


111 evuy «li-trict but oii.%, the salmon harvest 
ha^' h«‘en fur above the average, in some cases 


the Sw'aii lamp, which consists of a iilamcnt of more abun lanl than in any previous 3'ear. Even 
inciuide'^ceiifc carbon inside an exhanded gla.-^ in t!ie Cork di.'-trict, where j^oacliing is cMrricd o:i 
bulb, was selected for trial. The numb r of lamps openly in ah-olute deliance of the hiw', and wdiere 
ill lirciiit, which ivere actiuilcd by a (liamme the 11 di liavo b-'cn dc.stroyed in every illegal 
machim*. at tlic pil-im»uih, were no less than iiiaiiner, the .^alnion have not decdiiied in niim- 


ninety-four. 


Coiumi-^.-ioners exprc'^scd ihcir 


li is onlv within the last few years that 


iitisfacti(m at the result of Ihe.sc experiment.s. * lidi-oulture Ins been brought to the position of a 

Ovtended over two davs J and m**.. lim^ 'H'I" mill fli.O V'lrinnii lv\ liil iltiniia rtl’ ! 


line art, and tlia! various E.xhibitioiis of fi.shcry- 


Iherefore hope that one element of ‘kmgrr will apparatus liave been held, ddiat which w’as 
in the fulnre be remitted from the many which recently lield at Norwich ]>roved a succe.ss ; and 
threaleii the life of iho ]«oor co'd-niiiier. ' now' we hear of a propo-al to liold a National 

(’.i])tnln (*ator has invented an Alarm Buoy, Fi.'^heries Exhibition next year at Eiliiiburgh. 
wl.ieli is intended to obviate, sucli a lamentable An ingenious inethod of cooling raihvay car- 
calci^trophe as that whiidi a few years ago ca])si/.cd riages or travelling cars of any depeription lia» 
the froii !)ulr. It will be repiejiihoiv«l that, in a hcon invented and patented by ^fr Fridenborg of 
dense fog, that shiji was .^fiiltled by the ram of Philadelphia. A revolving shaft, furnished with 
another xesyol wliich w'as following in its wake, bhules which act as tan.s, runs along the inside 
The. new buoy eon.si.sts of an iron tube with conical r«>of 'd the car. It is set iii motion by a small 
ends, which is lowed behind the vessel it is in- windmill outsiile, or, in the case of a carriage 
tcinled to protect. Like a patent log, it posscs.ses travelling at a slow .speed, such as a tram-car, by 
a screw', which revolves as it is pulled through belting connected with the axle of the wheels, 
the wutcu’. Each revolution is marked by the AVe lour that a large proportion of British travel- 
stroke of au attached gong, whic.h gives out a • lers would fail to see the advantage gained by 
warning nolo, to any vc.ssL*l in its vicinity. Further ' this circulation of the. air. It is a common 
than this, the time elapsing between each stroke | experience to lind a laihvay carriage crowded with 
wuU onahlc the shi[js of a sipiadroii to reckon the ‘ passengcr.s w’ho keep every window rigidly doped, 
rate at which their leader is steaming, and thus They a]ipcar not to object to being jioi^oucd, hut 
keep up a uniform .speed, wdiile the sound itself they certainly will not sit in a draught, 
will prevent them from becoming unduly sepa- i A new prooe.«3 for working the rare metal 
rated from one another. j iritlium has been brought forw'ard by Mr John 

The inadiine-gun trials have resulted in a Be- j Holland of Cincinnati. Iridium has \he appear- 
port, by the Conimittee appointe«l, in favour of the i ance of steel, but is much hariler ; it ri'j^cscut-', 
two'batrel Gardner gun, as being the most suitable ; iiulecd, such a refractory material, that hiihcrto 
for the general purposes of both inilitar}’’ and ! it lias been worked with the greatest dilliciilly, 
naval services. Where a more powerful weapon neither hammer nor file making any iinprci-sioii 
is occasionally required for special work, they j upon it, The new process consists in adding 
recommend the larger form of Gardner, wdflcli j phosphorus to the metal after it has been brought 
possesses five barrels. • j to a great heat. The iridium is tlieii cast in 

The improvements which have lately been i moulds, after which the phosphoru-* is eliminated, 
made in tnc cultivation of sugar-beet, us >vell as j As an electrode for the arc form of electric lamp, 
in the manner in which the saccharine is obtained iridium is unrivalled. Its cost— at present far 
from the raw material, have once more turned the above that of pure gold — has hitherto limited 
attention of agricultunits to the possibility of iridium to the laboratory ; but the new method of 
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I mumiliiciure will probably bring clown its jirice, 
and make it poiiiilar in 'many iinUislrics where 
fiinall quantities ol’ intensely liard material are 
required. 

0(’U AS FOX AL N O T E S. 

SCl’LrTl’IlIX(J ON 41 IIANITI': AYITII STOXK 
IMrLKMMXTS. 

In a second volume^ on Krciivutious at Canine, 
in Britt.iiiy, by the late Mr Ja'iics Miln (Ediii- 1 
burgh : JJiivid Douglas), an interesting statement ; 
is made as to the manner in which ancient sculj»- \ 
tuviiig on granite blocks may have been executed 
in an age when as yet iron tools were unknown. 
Tiic slatenieut is as follows -.‘It has been held by 
some archajologists that these sculptuiiiig>. could 
not have been cut without the use of ir«m tools ; 
but others have of late years succcedcil m repro- 
ducing similar markings on granite >l ibs, using 
solely stone impleiiieiils ; and in doing so they I 
found that diorite and other such tough stones i 
cut the granite belter than Hint. TJii> ciirresptmds j 
•with the practice of Die stone-cutlers of tlie present | 
time, whose steel tools for cutting granite are of i 
a much softer temper than tln)''e they ns(» for , 
cutting sandstone. ^J’l o great scul[itmed stone ; 
of Montezuma, in Mexico, is a striking ]»rool‘ ot , 
the extent to which granite can be sculptmvil 
■'with stone irnplcnu'iits. (Jama, in his work 
describing this stone, states that ten tlionsauil 
Indians were employed in transporting it to the 
city of ilexico, where it was sculptured by thirty 
workmen with stone axes.' 

THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF SFONGES. « 

A Rep(*rt has been issued by Professor Baird, 
the Fish Cominissioner to the United States, in 
which some interesting details are given of the 
■way ill which the snonge ol* commerce may be 
]^roduced by artificial culture. Professor ()scur 
Schmidt, of the University of Griitz, has been so 
successful in his preliminary efforts in this direc- 
tion, that the Austrian government have authorised 
him to attempt the development of the industry 
on the coast of Dalmatia. The process is very 
wmnle, consisting in selecting the proper season 
ill the spring, dividing a living marketable sponge 
into nuiiiciroas .small pieces, and then fastening 
them to stakes driven into the sea-bottom. These 
fragments at once begin to groiv out, and at the 
end of a given lime ea‘di one becomes an entire 
sponge. According to Mr Schmidt, three years is 
a Buflicient length af lime to obtain from very j 
small pieces fair-sized sponges. In one experi- 
ment, the cost of raising four thousand sponges 
amounted only to nine pounds, or ahunt a half- 
penny each ; and this sum included the interest 
for three years on the capital employed. 

'WAGES.’ 

I. 

It was a merry brook, that ran 
Beside my cottage-door all day ; 

I beard aa I sat and span, ^ 

Singing a pleasant song aiway. 

I q[ia& my thread with mickle cart‘ ; j 

The weight within my hand increased ; 

The Spring crept by me unaware ; ] 

The brook dried up— the music ceased. | 


1 missed it little, took small thought 
Thill silent M'na its merry din, 
Because its melody was wrought 
Into the thread I sat to spin. 


It w.as a lark that p>.ang inosu sweet 
Amongst the sunrise clouds so red ; 

I know his nest lay near my foot. 

Although he sang so high o'orlioad. 

Anil though he s.inK bo loml and clear 
Pp in the goldon clouds above, 
ili*^ throbbing s(*ng seeiuoil wondrous near; 
1 twinoil it with the web 1 wove. * 

Till* long days’ glory still drew on ; 

Then Amninii came ; tbe Summer Hod ; 
The music that 1 lovotl was gone ; 

Tlic song was hushod - -the siiigi.T dead. 


I wove on with a steadfast honrt : 

Afy wob grew greater, fold on lold. 

I b.»ro it to tlie crowded man ; 

They paid my wage in goovl n.d gold — 

Tlf-l guld, and fine. I luiiiod me back. 

The city's dufit was in my throat- - 
Xo brook ran babliling down il * Irark ; 

A'u bird trilled out a tciidi r imtv - 

Rut <-ity noise, ami rush, and heat. 

Tl»e gold was red like minted blood. 

< di ! for tln» cool gr.iss to my feet, 

The bird’s song, and the babliling flood. 


T turned me, and I went my way — 

My lonely, em]dy wa\, alone ; 

The gold within iny hu'>om lay; 

Afy woven wcl^ of dreams was gone ! 

Bid the gold pay me ’ No ; in 'ooth. 

(fold never jiaid for brook and bird, 
Kor for tl»e coinfcd dieanis .»t’ yonsli, 

Nor fur the miisie tliat 1 heard. 

My wob is gone ! The gold is mine. 

And they who bongiit it, can they aoo 
WJiat dreams and fam-ies iidortwino 
With every woven Ihrcail for lue t 
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U N 0 L A S S E D M E X. 

IIowEVKrt narrow ba llic circle of oiir acquaint- 
ance, we arc sure to finil in it one oi' two yonn;.^ 
nieii wlio are olf tin; hiiLjli-roa'l of lib- ami wamler- 
iii;.' ill the waste.s of Icicurc. AVliile others are 
jnirsiiin^' professions ami calliii;_^s by which futun* 
oxihtt'uco will be assurc^l, tlnj yuuii;..; ters we are 
treatin'' of are learniii;.; nothiiuj, ami livini' as 
if they were of no further use, while in fact they 
arc only ri.sin^ to fhc heyday of life. As wc watch 
tlicni {,'eUino taller, stron^'er, ami Lizicr, wc know 
the jioor fellows arc duifliii;; IrTwards ‘ tlio had,* 
ami tliat their frieml'i and thcin-elves are 
have sonic painful cAiieiieiiccs. Eur this world l»as 
always been an uiicomfortahlc plac-- for iicuplo 
liaviiii' no direct aims. »S(K*ial ^Ljraviiaiion is as 
rosiNiless as cosniical gravitation ; and as the 
meteor is reduced to dust by the attrition of tlic 
atmosplierc, so the Mnicla=^'«M* man is often dis.-i- 
pated into a state of inutility by llic social forces 
against which he collides. No gifts of fortune, 
no altitude of rank, can wholly relieve us of the 
laws of life. "We are bound to contribute to the 
harmonious working of things, or pay the heavy 
p(malty laid upon discord. 

The recruits of the unclasscd army, which is 
getting larger with our increasing wealth, arc 
derived from various sources. ^lany are younger 
sons of good families, waiting for politiiMl fair 
winds to run them into some snug harbour in 
the official world. Lul often the storm keeps 
them in the offing until it is too late, or others 
are preferred ; and they find themselves bearded 
men, dependent upon irascible fathers for ]»ockel- 
money, which does not go so far in cigars 
as it used to do for pastry. And they find 
smoking pleasant. It gets over the time when 
others arc busy and they are left to Hcep 
themselves company, llilliaids, too, are plea- 
sant, but wofully expensive for a fellow who 
makes no money on his own account. Some of 
the unclassed ponder on this ; and improve the 
ehining hour, and Icarii to eke out their pitiful 
income. However, Nemesis stands behind the cue, 


and the gentlemanly method f*f making a few 
pleasant guineas only makes matters. the worse. 

A man gets shunned, as loo ‘ professi/mal * in his 
.<tyli5 of play, and someliow become'^ reckoned 
aiii.aig l]i»' diibiqji^ memlfers of society. 

Tiio only son.^ of widows add abundarttly to the 
unela.--e.l. Eeicft of a husband’s guliance, many 
poor ladies keep young Tom at luaue wlicn he 
.'•liouM be learning a trade or following an occu- 
pation. ‘The bc'V is i-o useful, so good, and such a 
comfort, that he raimot be spared yet a while, 
’fljougli hi.-< cheuk.'S bo ro.\v, lii.s shoulders broad, 
and his voice sl« nlorian, there is a latent delicacy 
of con.-titiuion to be fe:ired, Ilis poor father was 
not strong, and Tom must not go to business too 
f-oDii.’ I'lio years slide ; and Tom at twenty has 
no more idea l)ow to earn his bread than lie bad 
at ten. He can draw, paint a little, play a sona- 
tina, and is undeniably &mart at making a pigeon- 
box or rabbit hutch, being quite handy with 
joiners’ tools. JStill, if Tom were to seek hiring 
in the market-place, he would be put in the 
lowe>t grade of unskilled labourers. Willi all 
his education and high moral excellence, w'itli 
noble aspiialions, with dei-p filial luety, nay, 
with a strong wish to do sometliing manly, the 
coiiiinercial value of the amiable youth is about 
ten shillings per week. When mamma dies, and 
the loving world in which he has lived Hies 
like a fairy phantasm, poor Tom w’ill wake to 
the honiblc truth of his ‘ worth.’ He will realise 
ill all its agony w’hat it is to be unclussed in n 
country where every grade is defining its holders 
more minutely hour by hour. 

The ‘failures’ of society contribute largely to the 
unclassed. These unfortunates, who are ov»My thing 
by turns and nothing long, finally land ainoiig the 
1101 ulescri pis. The law was too dry, medicine too 
repulsive, literature too precarious, commerce so 
much competed, trade so laborious, that really' it 
was impossible to devote a life to any of them. 
Nevertheless, the true vocation will be found at 
last. ‘Try, try, try aguin, yon knoiv.’ Alas ! for 
the triers. Who docs not know the unfortunates 
that have gyrated to every sentimental gust — 

— V 
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‘ who aro learning to do nothing else tlian^ gyrate 
— and who will gyrate to the end — whose lives are 
a series of spasms, uncontrol lahle by advice, by 
experience, by snlFcring 1 Of all the unclasscd, 
these are the most to be pitied. AVaiit of inontal 
force cannot be coinpcusated for. The most 
benevolent of friends grow tired of the man who 
can do nothing but blunder. 

Then there are the dogged idlers, who will 
loaf and lounge and impose upon their parents — 
young men a^erse to any classincation. 'Pliey 
are utterly selfish, and dangerously unscrupulous. 
Rebels from birth, they continue to war with 
their kindred as long as the conflict can be 
maintained. When the parental home lias been 
broken up, they live parasitically upon lrade>men 
and lodging-house keepers ; and it is astonishing 
how lonj? they can continue the system before it 
breaks down. Their very recklessness of debt 
seems to open up avenues for credit which are 
closed to honest lolks. No nervous qualms ever 
trouble their plumbers. An army of duns may 
menace tliem ; they cat and drink and .smoke 
with serene indifterence. Insults full upon tluuu 
like dew. They have perfect health. The carols, 
worries, and cxhaustioiF*- m Iiich make the indus- 
trious frail and feeble at times,* are unknown to 
the robust idler, who looks on placidly at their 
struggles to make ends meet. 

Even w'hile youth lasts and early fiicnds 
remain, the lot of the unclasscd is an unenvi- 
able one. The deep gratifications of an ascending 
career, which only busy men can experience, are 
unknown to them. Too much holiday destroys 
all perception of repose. Though idle, they are 
not at case ; a blank vacancy surrounds them like 
a debilitating atmosphere. A quite undcfinablc 
mahise makes them discontented when alone, and 
outer excitements must quench the inner pains. 
These can give a temporary relief; for the 
unclussed man, like him who has found a con- 
genial vocation, finds joy in activity. But as 
youth wanes and companions depart to other 
scenes, or settle down to the serious purposes of 
life, the unclasscd man finds himself treailing the 
arid and appalling wilderness of civilisation alone. 
Crusoe’s isolation was nothing to that of the 
compaiiiouless man in a populous and busy city. 
The e.iger, combating multitude pursuing alluring 
objects, pass him by as an inanimate thing. As 
by instinct, the crowd knoivs that he is not one 
of them. He docs not contribute one spark to 
the fire that warms and anunates the world. IL 
is a loiterer among the runners, saunieriug whjjo 
others toil ; in shorty he is not * in it,’ 

The silent rebuke of the toiling hosts rouses 
agonies in the heart of the unclasscd man, who 
stands apart from them by accident, and not by 
choice. The monk-like solitude to which parental 
neglect or unwisdom has condemned liini, is all 
too hard to bear. Yet what can he do in a 
society where the classified will not allow the 
unclassified to commingle 1 It is rjgl)t for society : 
to insist upon each of its units doing something | 
for the commonweaL But Its ranks are closed to 
the man who knows no craft. Special drilling 
must precede empl^ment, even the humblest. 
In the battalions of unskilled labour, there is i 
need of credentials of some sort. Mere muscles | 
do not suffice. The Sock porter has a knack of 
timung a wincbi of hoisting a bale, of stowing | 


coal, which has to bo learned. A navvy is not 
merely a muscular niachino. His movements aro 
directed by an adroitness that has come from .an 
apprenticeship more or less long. And an iinfor- 
iiiulated ‘nnion' iedcrates these lowdy occupations, 
ju.?t as solidly as the trade organisations of tlio 
higher artisans. 

Before seeking an entrance into such Mow’ 
methods of gaining a livelihood, the uiiclasscMl 
man will have made desperate clforts to find 
employniLMit in iiioro refined w'alks. There he 
will have learned how many are situated similarly 
to himself. He will have found that the unclassed 
are numbered by lliousai’ds, and that they com- 
pete as fiercely for ill-paid hut ‘ gentle man ly ' 
ai)j»ointmciils as hungry dogs for ollal. If any 
one wishes to know something of the luiclassed 
ami their despair, he lias only to advertise for a 
junior clerk, a time-keo])er, night-porter, or other 
employe of the untrained sort. For days he will 
be overwhelmed w'ith loiters from many juirts 
of tlie country. Some of them will be coiiclmd 
in Addisonian phraseology, betraying cvideiico 
of high culture ami considerable mental power. 
Others will be pathetic appeals for a trial, con- 
cluding with a<surancc3 of liftdong devotion if 
engaged. Others will contain recitals of a struggle 
for bread so painrul as to equal anything found in 
fiction. But if the ailvortiser wishes to know the 
darkt'T deeps in which many of the unclasped 
dwell, he will receive the applicants in person. 
The veil which liiiles the obscurer movements uf 
society will tlieii be lifted, ami the spectator will 
bo amazed at wind ho sees ami hears. AVliat 
Aastc of life, vrliat corrosion of energy, what 
desperate tragedies ! 

The Icrrible epoch for the unclassed lies I'roiri 
the tweiity-fiftli to the thirtieth year. l'’iiomb 
and relatives of the same age are then onlc.ring 
upon the solid paths of life. They marry, set 
III) e-jtablislimonts on their own account, bccoriio 
absorbed in new worhls, and forget bachelor 
acquaintances. The auclaasod being also Imman, 
longs, like others, to form those ties which are 
the dearest and purest. Jfe desires a wife ami a 
bright home, an aieua ami a pri/o to stimulato 
what powers he lias. But 2 ) 0 .dlioii and assured 
prospects are needed. I'he inaiiitciiancc of his 
own existence is diflicult and problematical. 
What parent would intrust a daughter to such 
an anomalously situated man ? Wliat girl would 
embark u 2 )on such a mad enterprise? The 
^ intolerable misery of the ijosition ROinetiincs so 
rousc.H the forct:s of Iho man thus placed, that 
he cuts through all impediments, and mokes a 
successful career after all. The uflcction of a 
good woman RUf»plies a motive for exertion and 
perseverance, which has .saved thousands of men 
j from the foiiseqiience.s of youthful mistakes and 
I ineptitudes. 

I Some of the baser sort among the unclassed 
I plunge into matrimony with the same crafty 
recklessness that they display towards tradesmen. 
Ofl?n they beguile a confiding girl into the moat 
sacred of i'clalLon.ship3 for tno sake of the littlo 
fortune she may possess or expect. Or failing 
such advantage, they marry with deliberate 
intent of living upon the earnings of their 
wives. The records of police courts furnish 
daily instances of the heartless viHainies per- 
petrated by such men. They are of that low type 
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to which the savage belongs. Mentally and 
morally, they are below the standard of the race. 
They have no Rynipathy with the socitil amenities 
going on around them. Order, eysteiii, steady 
iudusliy, are impossible for them. They had u 
place ill the old warlike liiue-<. There was scope 
for the ferocity of their ii.ature ; the brutal plea- 
sures of camp-life fiirnislied their clysiiim ; the 
alternations of fiiirco activity and large repose 
suited their litful moods. (.’ivilisatir>ii is their 
banc. Its exactitude, its rectitude, its utilitari- 
anism, are all irritations and olfences. Like car- 
nivores ill a menagerie, they wander in narrow 
environment, wondering why they arc restrained. 
When oppoTluiiity allbrds them the. lueau.s to 
gratify their instincts, society is liovrificd at their 
callous iiiliumanity. 

Men of this kind leave a ring of tragedies 
more or less terrible around their path. ]’iroken- 
hcarted mothers, broken- hi*arted wivc.s ill-u‘?ed 
and neglected children, fill tlie w<wld wilh wailing ! 
and poverty and crime. liKTca.se of years doe.s 
not improve them, aiul tliis is their striking mark 
of dissimilarity from average men. Tlni infinite 
majority do improve as expericiicc.s multiply. 
Like pebbles on the beach, ino?t men get grimnd 
into a common contour by pieliurating uctiini. 
But the uiiclassifiablc savage will not be shaiied ; 
lie lives and dies in angular ho.stiUty, 

Bitifiil is the. fate of the belter sort of the 
unchis-sud who fail to get over the iinj^edimeiits 
besetting them by their ihirtieth year. .Precluded 
from living a domestic lib', shut out from the 
ordinary encourageineiits and con>o|^itions of huina- < 
nity, they begin to yield to the overwhelming 
odds against them. Few survive to forty, ami 
these are not 11 lo best. AVlien a man can live on a 
few fugitive sliilling.s per week, in a Sf|ualid lodg- 1 
ing, with no sanctifying object before him, he lia«« 1 
cither lived out his nobler mil lire, or he lias not I 
had one. lu our time, when ‘ living ' is becoming 
more and more a purposeful tiling, to be employed • 
skilfully and for oilier than personal ends, it is [ 
almost im})OS5jible lor a man of liigh spirit and i 
high inlentioiis lo survive the death of hope, j 
tnmie of the unclasscd are gifted with unusual 
powers, mental and emotional, and are hindered 
by their superioiity from falling into the pro- 
sc»’ibed ranks. 'J’hese cannot live in uncongenial 
fiurroumlings and debarred from the virtue, and 
the intellect of their jieriod. They yearn lu bless 
the world with their talents, and to leave names 
behind them that are not ‘writ in water.' If 
they arc rejected, they turn their faces lo the 
wall and die. 

AllAvhp have studied the question of unclassified 
men, will agree that it is one of serious import for 
themselves and for the body jiolitic. Their exist- 
ence is an evidence of society's ignorance of one 
of its dangerous maladies, or of incapacity to deal 
with it. Of course, it is impossible to have any 
statistical account of the numbers of the uiiclassed 
amongst us ; but that they number many iliou- 
sands is beyond doubt A mass of energy is lost 
which ought to be turned to profitable emls. It is 
a subtraction from the prosperity and happiness j 
of the nation that can bo ill spared, and it must I 
be dealt with eventually. Thrift is now a serious 
study for those guiding tlio national march. No 
aspect of economy is more deserving of attention 
than the employment of stagnant human powers. 


In waiting for the hour when the unclassified 
will come under the sway of practical social science, 
much can be done by parents theinselves to pre- 
vent the mificriea inevitable from aimless careers. 
The mifldlc class in particular must get rid of 
some of its delusions regarding ‘respectability.' 
It must accept u*orfc, in any form, as honourable. 
An honest arlLan is in his way as much lo be 
respected as a physician or a lawyer. 0»ly a 
periiicjoiis luide*^ can separate the man from hi? 
vocation. Ear-.h man i.? a bundle of wants, that 
lnll.^t be .‘^^ati.’jfiod, either by his own labour or by 
the bounty of other.?. And each man may be the 
football of fortune, and pass through all declen- 
sions of arlversity. Amid all vici.^-situfle.?, however, 
independent bread may be won by Ibe man who 
has some skill or craft that sul‘s«/rves his hdlowa. 
It m therefore the i»lain duty of all i»art*!its to 
train their boys indu>irially, unb''.s they have 
ample means to launch them into the prole^'-ion?. 
With our ever-augmenting population, large nuiu- 
bers of both sex(!.s will continue to cmigyate ; but 
without some handicraft, a man find.? liim.sclf worse 
oif in the colonic.? than at home. Trade may 
fluctuate, the cap.il)le and ^deserving artisan may 
have a period of sljifikncss ; but taking anjiiverage, 
he finds enough to keep hiniiself and family in 
ct)mfort. His lot i-s, indeed, a happy one compared 
wilh the slruggliiig untrained man. 

Jt is time for parent.? to understand that the 
youth wlio is not being drilled for a definite 
career, i.s trra«liiig the road which leads to mi.s- 
foituiie. The risir.g generation will find it more 
'ditliciilt to get through life's conllict than the 
ritron generation. The stupendous changes which 
have taken ]>Iace in human de.-stiny in the past 
century liave only priuluccd their minimum of 
effects $0 far. The maxiimim will fall upon those 
coming upon the scene. They will be weighted 
with heavier re.qionsibilitios ; they will have 
liTglior tastes, moieiinnieroiis appetites and desires. 
And they will be IcaS able to bear poverty and 
dv-pair. Order is heaven’s first law ; it is also 
that of Focictv. Parents neglecting the business 
training of their boys defy both divine and human 
ordinance.?; and tlie su tiering of the uuclassed is 
the atonement exacted for the olfence. 

TilE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

BV JOHN 15. HAUWOOD. 

ClIArTEB XXXVIll.— THE MARINE STORE. 

lifR Weston sat in his snug ollicc, in Mervyn's 
Yard, Southampton Branch, outwardly comfort- 
able, but miserably ill at ease. The Wiiste-p:qKT 
basket tliat lay within reach of the corner of his 
well- furnished writing-table might have told tales, 
had any deft fingers ami prying eyes been biK^y 
with its contents. How many times that d.iy had 
the I^lanagcr begun a letter to his absent chief, 
and how often had he impatiently torn up the. 
inchoate epistle, and with a quick angry ‘ IVbaw ! ' 
pitched the fragments into the gulf that vawi^ 
like the hungry mouth of the grim Oiaoiir in 
Vatheky for all such failurt's. Mr Weston was 
fretful, restless, not in an enviable frame of 
He had given snappish answers to every clerk 
j who approached him on business of routine, until 
at last the clerks feared to approach him. 
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‘What’s up with the {'overnor to-day? Ile'b 
like a bear with a sore head,' whispered the 
youngsters to one anotlier, as tliey crept on tiptoe 
from desk to desk, glancing the while over their 
Bhouldei -3 towards the <loor ol* the room wherein 
the jManager sat, scribbling, half unconsciously, 
on the pij^cr before him, ‘Bertram Oakle}V 
* Bertram Oakley,' ‘Bertram Oak’ 

‘Come in ! * siiappokl out Mr Weston, as a fresh 
taj» resounded on the door. 

This time it was Mr Crawley’s ugly while face 
that darkened the doorway. Instinctivtdy, ^Ir 
A\'estoii snatched the folded newspaper Ihiit lay 
at his right hand, and placed it upon the paper 
OTi which he had scribbled the name of Btulram 
Oakley. Crawley, who noted the slr.itagem, 
smiled with the contempt of a supori<ir sci-nmlrel 
at the bungling effort to be secretive. But the 
smile was so merged in the defiivntial smirk 
which characterised the man, that !Mr We>ton did 
not perceive it. 

‘ 1 hope, sir, that I have not kept you waiting 
too long,’ said the conliilenlial cKik humbly. 
‘ Inspector Birch and I have hunted in couples, 
up and down, higli fipd low, since breakfast, and 
not, I admit, with very encouijiging results.’ 

‘Aha!' e.vclaimed ^Jr Weston, briglili'niug u]). 
He was in the main a gr>od-natured man, and, as 
such, was heartily glad when a ]\iiuful duty was 
lifted off his shoulders. * Tes, yaa ; needle in a 
haystack, and so forth, eh ? ' 

‘Until an hour ago,' resumed Crawley, with 
malicious emphasis —wliereat Mr Weston's face 
clouded again — ‘ when we were so fortunate as to 
fiml— not the thief— but tlie receiver, sir, of at 
least a portion of the stolen property. It w*as at 
a marine store, sir, kept by an old man of no g«)od 
repute— Bond by name, in a place called Cliimney 
Street, down by the waterside.* 

‘ Ay, ay ; a low neighbourhood,’ chimed in Mr 
Weston with a nod. 

‘You may w’cll say so, sir,' replied Crawdey, 
rubbing his sleek palms together in a moist way. 
‘ Many obscure nooks bad we cx])lored ; but 
Chimney Street, I should consider, was about the 
worst and the vilest ; ami there it was Unit the 
Inspector’s superior knowledge of the towm, and, 
of course, superior aptitude for these impiiries, 
stood us in good stead. lie it was whj fir^t e.^pic<l, 
amidst a heap of unsoited rubbish, thi<, whicli 
bears our mark.' And Mr Crawley the confi- 
dential produced from beneath his loose dj. f a 
heavy fragment of broken brass-work, new and 
bright^ and on which was stamped, in small 
letters, vyn & Co. 

‘Part of a cabin lamp, or binnacle light, I 
should say,’ pronounced Mr Weston, after a brief 
examination of the fragment. 

‘Of a binnacle light, I venture to think,’ hinted 
Mr Crawley with extreme deference. ‘And the 
Inspector, quick as detectives are to follow on a 
scent^ suggests that since this has cvidenlly been 
roughly separated, with a hammer or Ijatcliet, from 
the apparatus of which it formed a part, the other 

E ortions may yet be found in the Fittings Ware- 

ouse, 80 that the identification— should ' 

‘ I see/ returned Mr Weston luagistcrially, and 
perhaps he was meant to sec. ‘ Where is the 
inspector?' 

‘He is walking up and down near the gate, out- 
side/ answered Crawley. ‘We thought— or at 


I least the policeman did— tliat the sight of him in 
I my company in the Yard might give the alarm 
to the suspected person, and so - 

MJuite right, and very prudent,’ broke in Mr 
Weston approvingly. ‘Bless me, what n sad 
alfair ! AVIiore. 's my hat ?’ And he bnsl.lc<l out, 
(.h*awley following, with his evil leer and blinking 
eyes. 

Near the outer paling was Inspector Birch, 

^ elcan-sliavcn, trim, pliimj), and alert, wdth nothing 
I about him to iiulicate his connection with the 
i police— no semi-military siirtout, no ponderous 
! boots, rigi«l hat, or mahogany cane. You might 
I have taken the man for a grocer in a small way of 
j biKint'ss, or an ironinoii'jcr’s foreman, or even for 
! an ex-butler, but neither for a constable nor for 
! ^ 

! ‘Servant, sir.' Bai«l the detective, touching his 
' .soft hat, of blai-k fell, to Mr Weston — such a hat 
' as inspires conlidence, such a hat as a minor 
j shopkeeper, who randy lias time to go abroad, 
may don when he dolls his ajiroii lo leave his 
; little account, or small parcel, at the door of 
j a customer round the corner. Mr Weston, who 
j was dull-witted if honest, would probably have 
I ]irefcrred that his prf)fcssional Mentor should be 
■ I iglil -.stocked and tight-buttoned, a terror to evil- 
doers ; but as it was, lie trudged on with his two 
j coiiipauions, at the policeman’s reiiuest, to ( Ihimney 
I Street. An ill-looking locality was this — longs 
. crooked, straggling, with its beer-shop, around the 
' door of which wild Iri>liwomeu — whose hu^bamls 
j and broliicrs laboured in the Bocks— with unkempt 
4 black hair like horses' manes, and bare feet, 

: brtwlcd nr gossiped noisily; with its blank wall 
of a smoky fiictory, its tumble-down t^uieirieiits, 
its ragged diildrcn squabbling over dirt-pie.^ aiirl 
I its marine store, blaclc-browcil, beetling, rick«‘ty, 

I and choked with heterogeneous lumber. 

! The name, inscribed in thin white, letters over 
I the frowzy. dc»orw.iy of this ilelectable simp, jn*..t 
: beneath llio clumsy fi*ct oIl the squat black doll 
; that dan.gled, lik»j a hideous heathen idol of Fonio 
! degraded tribe of sava.ge^, from a projecting bar, 

I wiw Isaac Bond. And into tlie presence of Isaac 
, bimseir, sitting, or more correctly crouching, in 
j his little back j>arlour, intrenched behind barrehs 
: set on end, and screened by a bower of red 
' lioriiiigs that swung from strings suspended from 
the 'Veiling, diil ln-pi*ctor Birch, with the practised 
adroitue^rf of a Balaco ( 'hambcrlain, guide the way. 

I It was dark cn(>ugh among the slacks of empty 
: bottles, the dilajiidaled red coats, and piles of 
I tarpaulins, and os.suarics of bones, and heaps of 
j metal, ami k«!g.s of kitchen-stuff ; but it was darker 
I in the back }»arloiir, where the proprietor of all 
' thG.sc unsavoury wares sat and smoked beside the 
red little stove-fire on which some onion-sceiitcd 
mes.s wa*^ gr(;a.‘*ily cooking. 

‘ Now, Daddy Bond,' said the detective briskly, 

I ‘ here we arc again ; and this is the gentleman 
; who n\:inug(:.s Messrs Mervyn's Yard, and who, as 
1 told you by his authority, is prepared to pay for 
information ; and is not disposed, provided lie geU 
it, to press matters to any length as to unlawful 
j)o.s.se 9 sion, and that ; so, as you know me. Daddy, 
and 1 know you, and wo are all on a friendly 
footing here, why, we can’t do better than come to 
an understanding at once.' 

During the policeman's harangue, the proprietor 
of the shop had laid aside his long pipe, and slowly 
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any further information, even when chinkin^j 
money was put into his wrinkled pulni, bo 
extracted from him. 

‘ A had business, Mr Crawley,' said the Manajjer, 
as they emerged from the shop. 

‘A treacherous business, sir. I feel it xary 
much, I assure you,' replied the confidential clerk. 

Inspector Ijirch being of opinion that, at such 
an hour, to beat up the quarters of Mr Gooch 
would be but labour lost, and jjlcdging Ijirnsell’ 
in due lime to pfoduce that euphonistically named 
d\velb‘r in Friars* Alley for extra-judicial examina- 
tiou, the next thing to be done was to pay the 
pr<ijected visit to the Fittings Uoom. It was 
afbT cbi-ing hours that the "Vard was reached; 


coughing the while, and with some exertion, raised 
himself from his creaking chair, and now stood 
erect — or if not erect, at least as much so as a very 
tail and meagre old man, bent by age and rum 
and rlieiimatism into the shape of a half-hoop, and 
with limbs quaintly contorted and curve«l like the 
roots of an old tree, couhl j)ossibly contrive to be. 

Such as he was, Isaac lloinl, marine storekeeper, 
reared himself upon his slipshod feet, shaded his 
rcd-rimined eyes with one gnarled hand, oiits])reacl, 
and silently surveyed his visitors. 

‘ Ugh I gents and honest men all ! I make ye 
free of your footing,* said the dialer in bones, rags, 
grease, and tarnisJn‘d metal, Imarsi ly. 

^Ir Weston rightly conjectured tills to be some . 

barbaric foruiulaof welcome; but did not speak at | but Mr \\ e.-lon*s master-key enabled tlic party to 
first, partly, perliajis, because of the awkwardness ' enter hy a si«le-do(jr. It was necessary to light 
of coiiiiuenciiig tile cun ver'^ation, and partly because the lantern which Mr Cra\vley*.-> forethought had 
his eyes, as well as nostrils, were all'ccted by the , provided, bel«jre unlocking the wariihouse. The 
Binoky and malodorous atmosjdifire of this dt*n. j storehouse, when inspcctccl, pre'^onlcl a motley 
‘Now,* said the detective iMirsiiaMVely— ‘ now, j a]jpearaiice of order and disarray. (,)uantiiies of 
Daddv, nobody blames you, of course, because in ' v.ilnable goods still stoo^l, tier above tier, undis- 

carrying on your lawful' business* | tiirbed. Ihit many articles liad been carried off, 

‘Ay, that’s it, Mr IJiivli— lawful business— ugh, : and others were lying strewed about* in wild 
ugh! and a precious business, too, to .scratch u cuurusiun. Some uf the bulkier wares bad been 
living I)}”, I can ttdl you. I’m worn to skin and broken, to wrench away the more saleable pf)rtion<, 
bone, for one, and don't make, some week.', the ' and on the lloor l#y a pla?terer'.s hammer, whi*.h 

price of a hot dinner on Sumlays’ = had apparently been used for thi.s pnrjiO.??. N'ear 

‘ Is rejiuted to have saved a deal of money,* ' it was an nbj«*ct of small size, which the iiolioeinan 
whisjie.red tlie detective, a.-^ide, to Mr Wedon. wa.s the tir.-t to di-cern. 

‘Don't bo afraid --he's deaf;* and then, in a ‘ A card-case, eh /* said Mr Weston, as Inspector 
louder voice, cuuUiuied : ‘ Wcdl, Datldy lioiid, .-Ince Hiirh stooped to it up, ‘How came it 

you, thinking no harm, bought this bit of bra'^s, i here?* 

and maybe other things as well, wliich came | ‘ How, indeed ! * murmured Crawley ; and the 

from this geiitlcmau's pnMui.sc'’, y(»u 'll not obj.'cl,# g' lieral astoni.^hment increased when the little 
I'm .sure, to tell as how ytm came hy I hem, and ; leather case was opened, and the card.s which it 

who wa.s the selhir. You can sjxmIv «nii, and tru'«t ; ••ontaiiie<l proved to bear the name of ‘Mr Ilertram 

to this goutleiuaii’s genoro.^ity to Ijo rewarde*!.* (dakley.* The ^lanau'or and the conlideiitial clerk 
‘ Well, well, gents ami Imiiest men all,* replied e.\ch.inge<l glances tliat .<pokc volumes. 

Mr Doiid, liaif-queniluu.dy, alter a momciii’.s . ‘Von will take care, In.spcctor, of this — thU 

Crawlev tlu* ■ niece of cvidern'c.’ ^aid Mr Weston. 

' was the reply ; 
ird, the luspec- 
, . stled the Dead 

he can, I *d like to know ? iSo, wJieii "a chap comes j March iii SutiJ, Once witliout the gates, they 
to me, and lie says, Hero 's a young gent has a lot i Si ] larated. Mr Weston, on his homeward way, 
of broken metal to di.spo.se of chea]»i.sh, says he — .-te]»ped into the telegraph oHice, to address a 
and I’ll introduce him, if you'll make il worth ! telegram to Artliur ^Icrvyii, Hsq., i'ark l..iine, 
my while, Jiiid I’m to carry it for liim to the ; London, 
wharf-ciid here, in my boat, says be, Avliat could | 



a pool old creature iike me do, but speak him 
fair, and staml a qiiartorii for luck i And he 
brings me the young gent, who seems dcsjKUMto 


GRAB GOSSIP. 

With the crab-race, as represouted on our shores, 


llusleved, he does— and we come to terms - -and ; every reader is familiar. The common crab 


I've not made a brace of sovs by it, clear, I'll 
take my* 

‘ What soli of person,* interrupted ^fr M’^esloii, 
‘was this young gentleman you speak of? Tell 
me what you know of him, and 1 will i»ay you 
for vour trouble.' 

‘Well, niaslet,* coughed out Isaac Bond, ‘I 


itself, exposed lor sale in the fishmonger’s window, 
may be called truly a ‘common object* of the 
striVd, not to speak "of the shore. Yet common 
as the animal in question is, there is a vast deal 
of natural -history romance bound up witliiii the 
coiniKiss of its frame, and if we select this crab as 
! a starting-point for our brief researches into some 


don't know much, *cepl that he was a young one, | of its less familiar brethren, w’e shall not regret 


and a tall one, with good clothes ; oii’y he was 
flustered— he was— ugh, ugli !— but there, we can't 
pick our customers. And I on'y clapped eyes bn 
liim that once. Always, afterwards, he sent word 
by the man that brought him, and brought the 
goods.* 

‘And his name 7* asked Mr Weston. 

‘Name of Gooch — lodges up Friars’ Alloy,* 
answered the dealer in marine stores ; nor could 


making its further and nearer acquaint a m e, espe- 
cially as it illustrates some of the mo.st iuiportant 
points in crab-life at large. To begin with its 
early history. This wvH-kiiown crii.^hu’ean has 
a somewhat peculiar life-histori'. It begins its 
existence in a decidedly abnormal and unusual 
fashion. Instead of breaking free from its egg 
—carried about by mater Caiicor in her ‘purse’ 
in company with hundreds of its brethren and 
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sisters, likewise in tlie Ci'i;-9tate — the yomig op The ilisnppearanco of n tail in the crabs is by 
baby-crab appears on tlie stage of existence as a no moans nn^mralleled in other groups of animals, 
curious little civaluro with an enormous hca<l, Man liimsclf, for that matter, possesses at an early 
and a short, jointcil, and forked tail It is no period in his history a tolerably well-developed 
more like the pc-rfbet crab than it is like an tail, wdiich shrinks into the ‘coccyx’ or rinlinien- 
alligator. It inoni nearly rose.inbles an abnormal j tary bones at the tip of his spine. The frog 
nhriinp oil a roving expedition, than the staid j begins life ns a tadpoh*, but llio tail of that form 
angular crustacean whose progeny it is, and shrivels up to become the short and luirccognis- 
whose liktniess— on the idea that ‘like begets able stump of the sedate frog. So that we liiid 
— wc >hall expeebit sooner or later to assume, instances in liigher life, bearing out the fact that 
Its big heail bears in front two great compound abbreviation of body is by no means an invariable 
eyes, and is drawn out above and beloiv into a sign of tleteri oral ion ami backsliding, but on the 
long pointed spine ; whilst two pairs of feelers, contrary may be mure properly regarded as a 
and iiiiee pairs of jaws complete the furnishings sign of an animal’s ‘gelling on in the world,' and 
of tin’s infant crab. rising in the scale of animateil creation, 

IJchiud the head, come at least two jiairs of logs If, however, wo wi^lied for proofs of the high 
which will be represented in the pcrlect crab as place of our crab in its own class as compareil 
‘ foot-jaw’s,' and then succeed mere rudiments of with the place of the tailed lohstem, we might 
six pairs of appendages, of which all but the first discover such proof in an inspection of the crab’s 
are represented in the adult state by the walking nervous system. A hjbstcr’s nervous system is 
legs. The jointed tail, itself, has at fir-st no a chain of nerve-knots lying along the Hour of its 
bmongings in the shape of appendages or auglit boily. Each joint of its l»ody should possess a 
else, but legs become mapped out at a later stage pair of such knots, either joined or separated, 
on the lau. Now when this young form was first j Sow in a crab, whose nervous system likewise 
noted by naturalists it was regarded as a new ; lii*s on the fi(jor of its body, what strikes us as 
species of crustacean, and was accordingly named j most remarkable is tlie concentration of that 
a Zoea. Now, however, wc ki*ow that the Zooa j system. Instead of being a chain of nerves, the 
shows evident signs of changing into something [ crab’s syblem consists (1) of one big nerve-knot 
different from its youtliful state. Its body ' supplying the bead-par Is and organs of sense with 
becomes broader, and the limbs beliind the nerves, and (2) (d‘ a very largo knot or mass; of 
head come to resemble those of the fuU-growu nervous matter in the centre of its body. 'Pins 
crab. Then the jaws are completed in their trans- la<t represents all tlie nerve-knots of the lobster 
formations, and by-and-by the young crab appears rolled into one, and serves as a centre from which 
before us, a crab as to its body, but a lobster as to nerves puss to the suiTounding organs and parts, 
its tail. For it still retains this latter ai^peiidage, •In a word, on the principle that when a general 
and is known in this second part of its life history wi'hes to obtain the fullest sendee of his troops, 
as the Megalopa— a name signifying ‘big-eyed,' ill he concentrates them upon a given point, so 
reference to tne large eyes it possesses ; which Nature, in giving the crab a superior neiTOiia 
organs have now become fixed to the end of a system to that of the lobster, docs not proceed 
stalk. upon the plan of mannracturing new nerves, but, 

Like the Zoea, the Megalopa stage of crab-life on the contrary localises and concentrates tliose 
was at first regarded as representing a new and proper to the common type to which crab and 
before unknown animal form. Changing its skin lobster belong. 

frequently, as it did in passing from the Zoea to So much lor our common crab ami its history, 
the ‘big-ej’ed' otage, iu which the crab looks One brief glance at its anatomy and development, 
more like a lobster than the tailless crustacean it has at least served to show ns the position and 
is destined to become — the Megalopa or youthful rank of crabs in general in the crustacean class, 
crab begins to assume the full-grown form. The The nearest relations of nur er.ibs include some 
body becomes broader, and the tail grows ‘small forms whic.li may certainly be regarded as very 
by deCTees and beautifully less,' until it becomes abnormal In Pome of I heir ways and works. For 
tucked up under the body, and exists iu matured instaace, tlie well-known lanif-crabs of the West 
ciab-exLstcncc os the familiar ‘ purse ’ which chil- Indies are creatures which exist in damp places, 
dreu are so fond of prying into. Thus wc . >‘0 and which make periodical jduriieys to tlie sea 
that a crab's body is, to put it popularly, all head for the pur[)(>.sc of depositing their eggs. These 
and chest. The lobster or x>rAwn has not merely ‘up-country' species pc^sse^s a structure essentially 
a head &.ad chest (united to form the so-called resembling that of the common crab; but the 
‘head’ of that animal) but a tail or abdomen as chief fact of interest in connection with them 
welL And from the fact that our crab in its relates, of course, to their powers of breathing 
infancy possesses a tail, but afterwards loses tliia apart from watijr. Tlie common crab is perfectly 
appendage, we should be inclined in a zoological lively after a twelve hours’ absence from bis 
aense to o^eve that the crabs represent a higher native clement ; and ns he breathes like a fish hy 
ernatac^ race derived from the lower lobsters or gills, placed in tlie sides of his body and attached 
their kith and kin. ^ At least, it is certain that to his legs, ivc must presume that ho can retain 
lobsters and their^ kind were crawling over the in his gill-chamber moisture enough to purify 
rocks and swimming in the seas of this world's his blood for a conHiilcrablo period of time. For 
former -epochs, ages before the crabs appeared, wc must bear in mind that a crab's necessities of 
This mixdi we know from the history of fossils, life in this respect, resemble our own. Wo wquita 
As the lobster-race preceded the crab-race in a constant supply of oxygen— derived from the 
time, so the latter, as the later products of life- atmosphere — to pnrify our blood ; and the crab 
development), evince the higher structure of the demands a supply of the same gas— derived from 
two. the water in wluch it is mechanically suspended— 
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for the same purpose of blood-purification. The 
crab’s heart, placed on his back, is a sfjuare sac or 
baty, which goes on beating and pulsating, from 
first to last, circulating pure blood tlirongh his 
body. Cessation of breathing means, of course, 
fitoppage of the lieart’s action, and consefiuent 
anniliilatioii of crab-life; hence breathing, or 
aeration of the blood in the gills, must be as 
constant a function of crab-existenco as breathing 
is in ourselves. 

Now, it is evident that in the land-crabs, which 
live in burrows, there cannot exist that provision 
for blood-aeration by water, wdiicli is present in 
their neighbours of the sea. Hence, when we 
examine a land-crab’s gills, wc find that its gill- 
arrangements oxhilnt an adaptation to its own 
peculiar way of life. For instance, between its 
gills— lodged as these are in a very capacious gill- 
chamber — are found certain bard still* processes, 
prol)ably modifications of similar structures met 
wdth in the common crab and lobster. These 

I n’oeesses arc bclieve<l to iiossess the function of 
cecping the gills widely apart, so as to admit 
copious currents of air to the gill-chamber. If wc 
presume that this air is moist, we can conceive 
liow an animal with gills can therein obtain the 
necessary medium for blood- purification. Eiit 
whilst moist air is n iiecopsil}' for a land-crab*s 
life, we must not neglect the ull-imporlant ob'^or- 
vation, that with new ways of life, nature has 
probably modified the land-cral/s constitution so 
as to retuler its peculiar brealliiiig habits more 
readily discharged. Nobody doubts that land- 
crabs were originally water- living in habits. The 
wdiolo history of the Crustacean cla^is points t% 
that conclusion, and no oilier, as the original 
way of life of all its members. Hence, we learn 
from the Jiicro fact of a land-crab’s existence tlic 
ever •recurring lesson, that living things, like the 
world on which they ilwell, have been and Mill are 
the creatures of change and inoditi cation. Habits 
alter, and carry change of body and form wdth 
them ; and although this is not the wliole story of 
diversity and variety in living things, it involves 
a largo part of the ‘ icason why ’ that diversity 
exists and is perpetuated from day to day and | 
from age to age. | 

The ‘ hermit-crabs,’ those crustacean Diogenes j 
of onr coasts, each ensconced in a cast of shell 
for its ‘ tub,’ are decidedly ([ueer crabs in many | 
aspects of tlieir existence. Morally and mentally, | 
60 to speak, they are erratic. They are much 
given to sanguiiiaiy encounters, and are ferocious 
and vindictive enough, as may be seen when two 
lierinit-crabs happen to light upon the same 
morsel of food. Then comes the tug of war ; 
and the combat may only be terminated by the 
stronger dragging olf not merely the morsel but 
the body of the vanquished along with it— the 
victim having pulled liis tenacious rival out of 
his Bhell in the energy of his triumph. Hermit- 
crabs represent zoologically a kind of half-way 
house between the true crabs and the lobsters 
and their long-toiled neighbonrs. The hermit does 
not possess the well-developed tail of the lob- 
Btor, imt he can boast of a much superior tail to 
the crab. This toil, however, is soft and unpro- 
tected ; 80 PagUTUS, as the hermit is named, slips 
his appendage and body into the cast-off shell of a 
wrhelk or periwinkle; adheres to the shell by 
certain small *fect’ at the tip of his tail| and 


defies the outer world at large when withdrawn I 
into his abode, by placing the bigger of his two 

* nippers ’ across the door of the shell and eifec- 
tually closing the aperture of his domicile. 

Amongst the near relatives of the hermit-crabs 
are one or two forms which deserve mention. Thus 
just as the land-crabs represent the terrestrial mem- 
bers r.f the Common-crab class, so we find in tho 
West Indies a hermit-crab which likewise is a land- 
lover. This land-hermit *010003 into the •cast-off 
snail-shell^^, just as its sca-neiglibour utilises those 
of the w'hclk, and lias its breathing system modified 
f«jr its laud-existence. Then also, ranked amongst 
the hermits by zoologists, we find the famous 
Birrjus latro or ‘tree-crab,* also known as the 
‘ cocoa-nut crab.’ With its great pincers, this crab 
certainly smashes open the shells of cocoa-nuts, 
and exhibits in this operation not meredy much 
dexterity, hut great muscular power. Whether or 
not the cral) climhs the trees in search of the nuts, 
is a moot-point. Exact ohservation is yet wanting 
, licrc ; hut the fiicts of its vegetarian tendencies, 
and its dexterous manii>ulation of th« nuts, are 
sufficiently notable points in tlie history of the 
Eirgus tribe. 

Space will hardly adniit of our dwelling upon 
such ‘ queer cralft * as the little pea-craJjs, wliich 

• live inside iniiasel-shclls and iu the breathing 
j sacs of pca-fcquirt'i, on the terms of friendly lodgers, 

if not of hoarders as well. These latter arc ca*!es 
1 of animal a«!.^0( iation very difficult to explain. 

‘ Nor can wc do more than mention the curious 
' glass-ciabs uliicli swim freely on the surface of 
' the sea, and in wliich the body consists chiefly of 
' two very fiat, tramparont plates, the front one of 
' which hears the eyes, feelers, &c. ; whilst the hinder 
! possesses amongst its belongings eight pairs of 
. limbs, and behind these again, comes the very 
[ short and rudimentary tail. The ‘glass-crabs’ 

> only doubtfully claim from us a place in the list 
j of ‘queer crabs.’ Good authority says they are 
: most likely the young stages of lobster-like forms, 
j If tills be so, wc may speculate on the time when, 

; just as the Zoea of old is now found in its proper 
place as the young crab, the ‘glass-crabs* wdll 
liave found their true place as the young of other 
crustaceans. 

There arc no more remarkable ‘crabs,* with the 
mention of which we may bring this paper to a 
close, than the so-called ‘king-crabs’ or LirtwUf of 
the Moluccas and West luaian Islands. Every 
museum contains specimens of these crabs, with 
their great broad horse-shoc-shaped ‘heads,’ and 
their long spinous tail, from the presence of which 
their name of ‘sword-tails* has been derived. 
The ‘king-crabs* are not ‘crabs* in the zoological 
or ordinary sense of that word. They are very far 
removed indeed, from the ordinary crab in struc- 
ture ; and belong, so to speak, to a branch of the 
crustacean stem, distinct and separate from all the 
other branches. Looking at a king-crab, wc are 
reminded mostly of the crabs of the past. Their 
nearest relatives arc buried as fossils in the rocks 
of the far-back past of the world, and they 
therefore stand well nigh alone in the present 
array of crustacean life; although time was, 
when the king-crabs and their ancestors repre- 
sented in themselves tho aristocracy of the clai% 
One sot of extinct ‘crabs' called ‘Trilobites* in 
particular claims kindred with the king-crabs, 
young king-crab is remarkably like these 
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fossil relatives. Hence we may conclinle that ns 
the old Trilobitic stock died out^ llic king-crabs 
as a later development remained to link a far-back 
period with our own tlnies. The king-crabs arc 
very peculiar in respect of their legs, of which 
there ar<5 some tinrtocii ]>air 3 in all, six of the 
front pairs surrounding the mouth, and curiously 
enough, serving to masticate and divide the food 
through the movements of their first or attached 
joints. The sword-tail is highly . movable, and 
serves as a kind of lever to aid the animal in 
regaining its position when untoward circum- 
stances liave tossed it on its hack. 

The liistory of the crabs may be shown to teem 
with much interest even to the reader whose daily 
avocations lead him from zoological paths and by- 
ways. But the study of living nature is fortu- 
nately the exclusive property of no scientist, and 
belongs to no special age, .sect, or scho-ol of 
thought. On the contrary, such studies in their 
freshness and variety appeal to all ; and amongst 
the infinite diversity of euhjocts and the wide 
range of topics on which the .corking eye and 
understanding mi ml may alight, there are to be 
found many less instructive chapters, and few 
which, properly pursued, may lead to truer or 
•wider notvms of this universe, tlAu the history of 
the crabs and their neigh huur-kith and kin. 


TOM’S WIFE. 

CHArTER I, 

‘Well, sir, and what is the result of your 
inquiries?’ 

‘Very favourable indeed,’ I rcplie-l, as Squire 
Atheliiig, one of my oldest clients, sank into 
my own especial armchair and peered at me, 
incpdringly, from beneath the grizzled penthouse 
of Ids wrinkled brows. ‘My agents in London 
have procured for me a copy of the late Mr 
Martin’s will. The wliole of his siilendid pro- 
perty, witlj the excoi^tion of a few trifling lega- 
cies, is left unconditionally to the testator’s niece, 
Chri^tabed ]yiartiii, for her sole and separate use — 
that is, entirely free from the control or power 
of any husband whom she may have mairied or 
whom she tnay marry ’ 

‘ Yea, yes ; I know— I understand,’ intciTupted 
my client impatiently. ‘ Oo on.’ 

‘ My agents have also ascertained,' I continued 
as I read from their letter, ‘ lliat the testator’s pro- 
perty was in due lime reali^^ed ; and after 
settlement of all claims, a balance of forty-five 
thousand pounds became payable to dhrislabel 
Martin — tnen widow of a Monsieur Favre, a 
French ofiicer who was killed at Sedan.’ 

‘Precisely so,' assented the Squire. ‘It is just 
as she told me.' 

‘Inquiries have been made,' I rcsumejl, as the 
old man once more gave me his attention, ‘by 
my stockbroker, who, by a fortunate coincidence, 
happens to be the one employed by ^ladame 
Favre's solicitors, in pursuance of her wish, in the 
investment of this lai^e sum ; and they state that 
the different stocks and securities purclniscd by 
them for her, still stand in lier name, the divi- 
dends and interest being remitted to her regularly 
evenr half-y^ear.' 

The Squire rubbed his thin hands together 
and gave a pleased chuckle as I finished. ‘Eh, 


Woollaston,’ he exclaimed ; ‘a nice little nest-egg 
for a young widow free from encumbrances ! Coii- 
fesb now, you are curious to know my motives for 
all these inquiries, eh ? ’ 

‘It is for Tom,’ ho cried, as I admitted the 
imppaehment. 

Tom was tlie Squire’s son — his only child. He 
had just entered his twenty-sixth year, and was 
a tine speciiiicn of what the son and lieir of the 
lord of the manor should be. He was a proficient 
in all the sports and pastimes of a rural life, 
and Iiad a fair knowlc«lge of farming and agricul- 
ture. His frank, good-humoured nature had won 
• for him the good-will of all who knew him ; 
while many a bright eye flashed and fair face 
tlushe<l their testimony to the young Squire’s good 
! looks, as he rode through the village on his stout 
' roan marc. II is bright blue eyes, golden-brown 
: curls, and fair complexion— though tanned to a 
darkiT hue by the sun — all bespoke his Saxon 
origin. 'Without being unduly extravagant, ’[’0111 
was sutficiently liberal arnl open-handed to atford 
a ]»loasiug contrast to the somewhat parsimonious 
and miserly proclivities of the Squire. His easy, 

I good-tempered disposition enabled him to steer 
clear of many a threatening collision with the far 
, less compliant tcnii)er of the latter ; but behind 
j the winning frankness of his smile, there was a 
look of sturdy, manly determination, that required 
but the occasion to bring it into action. 

‘For Tom?’ 1 asked, as the Squire’s shrewd 
twinkling cfyes showi <l that some scheme, advau- 
' tageous to his own interests, was being hatched 
i ill his plotting brain. ‘How is Tom to become 
I jibsse^ced of this ficst-cgg ? Is he going to marry 
' the v.-ealtliy widow i ’ 

I ‘Bravo, AVoollaston ! ’ cried the Squire, with 
a half-sneer, ‘Your wisdom has actually dis- 
covered the secret. Yes ; Master Tom is to 
become Madame FavreAs husband number two. 
It will be a capital thing for him. She is young, 
good-looking; and an early life of poverty, before 
.she inherited her uiichAs w('aUli, h.is tauglit Imr 
economy. Yes — she knows the value of money, 
and will be a good check on the lad, who has 
' a tendency in the o]q)r)site direction. And then, 
ju.st think wh.it an advantage to luo and to the 
estate. I shall be able to save tlie allowance 
that I now make to Tom ; for Hie income from 
her property will he more tlian enough for them 
to live on.’ 

‘And what does Tom say to it?’ I asked, for 
I was cognisant, of a certain romantic episode in his 
life which might raise dillicultica in the fullilmcnt 
i of hi'< father’.s wi.'-hes. 

‘Say to it! What should he say to it?’ he 
asked with an ill 'disguised contempt. ‘I haven’t 
told him yet; but he’ll know better than to say 
no. ’J'oin is a discre(*t lad, Woollaston. Ho 
knows on which si«lc his bread is buttered.— No ; 

I you need not alarm yourself. There’ll be no 
I dilliculty with him ; and Madame Favre must bo 
hard to please if he can’t win her; for Tom’s a 
likely fellow with the laHscs.* 

‘But .supposing he refuse,’ I suggested; and as 
I spoke, a criicd, hard look came over the old 
iiiaiAs shrivelled face and glittered in his cold, 
1111 feeding eyes, that bespoke a relentless deter- 
ininatioii, if his will should be thwarted. ‘Trust 
me to deal with him,’ he said in ^im tones, as 
ho added with a cynical laugh: ‘Your fears are 
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groundless, Woollaston. He likes comfort and 
ease too much to oppose himself to me, when 
poverty- -miserable, biting poverty— would be the 
result ; for I— I would discard him for it. Yes ; I 
would cut him off with* 

* How did you meet with this fortunate lady ?* I 
asked with covert irony, and anxious to lead the 
conversation into a less unpleasant channel. 

‘1 met her at Fecamp, where that dolt-hcaded 
doctor sent me for my health ; hut I don't grudge 
the expense, since it is going to bring me so good a 
return. 1 was out walking one day,' he continued, 
‘and she was a few yanls in front of me. I 
should not have noticed her, had not a savage- 
lowking cur attacked her. I ilrovc the brute 
away with my stick ; and her gratitinle for my 
protection made her rather friendly with me. 

met several times afterwards ; and she told 
me who she was and all about hcrsidf, her youth 
of peiiury, and then her uncle’s unexpected 
legacy. She had heen married only a few months 
when her husband was killed in battle, and she 
was left a young widow, unencumbered, and with 
a noble fortune of forty-five thousand pounds in 
good and sound investments, in addition to the 
small pension that I suppose she would receive 
from the French government as an odicer's widow. 
1 at once saw what a capital wife she would make 
for Tom; and as she was now impatient of the 
retirement in which she had lived at hVicamp since 
li(ir wivlowhood, ami was thiiikiug of purchasing 
a lionso in England, I invited her over here, and 
have placed the dower-house at Ikt disposal— you 
know it is just vacant -while she looks about her. 
Hat her skilful diplomac}’, eh? Your impuries 
satisfy mo that licr fortune is safe. Yes; she is 
a fine woman, and so you 'll say when you sec her. 
She ought to he hori! by now. Slie was to arrive 
by the noon train. Perhaps I shall meet her, 1 
wish Tom were here to go with me.' 

Buttoning his coat across his chest, the stoop- 
ing and weather-beaten, but still hale old man 
picked up his ivory-handlcil , stick, and taking 
Je.ivc of me, marched from the room. I heard 
him piuss through the outer oflicc and into the 
str'^et, as the clattering of a horse’s hoofs smote 
my cars. Raising my eyes from tlio musty law 
tome into which i had ficen diving in search of 
an abstruse point of law that was puzzling my 
brains, I saw, through the wiiulow, that the 
horseman wiw young Tom Atholing on his roan 
mare. Ife stopped when he .««aw his father ; and 
the old man stood on the side-path talking to his 
sou as, with one hand, he patted AViicatear's 
graceful, glossy neck. The. Squire was in a good 
humour, for he was pleased with himself; and 
as he laughed at some joke that Tom appeared 
to be telling him, a look of paternal pride and, 
perchance, affection — for even tlic hardest shell 
may hold a sweet kernel— lighted up the harsh 
lines and cur\t8 of his astute, hard-featured 
countenance. The cackling sounds of his chuck- 
ling laugh, mingling vrith the merry peal of Tom's 
full-toned joyous voice, reached me as I sat 
watching them. Just at that moment the solitary 
‘fly ' that the village po8sessccl,*drove by. It had 
but one occupant, a lady, dressed in the deepest 
mourning. She raised her veil as she passed, and 
1 saw that her face was wondrously fair and beauti- 
ful ‘Madame Favre!’ 1 exclaimed to myself, 
as she inclined her head gracefully to the Squire, 


who eagerly responded to the salutation. A\'ith 
gentlemanly courtesy — ^although a stranger to her 
— ^Tom raised his hat, and met the tender, plead- 
ing glance of her wdio, perchance, would prove his 
destiny, and seal his earthly career for good or ill, 
as the record of fate might have decreed for the 
house of Athcling. 

CHAriER IT. 

To explain a • romance ol which I believed 
Tom to bo the hero, it is necessary to dip into 
the archives of the past. When Tom was about 
to enter his teens, a widow la-ly and her only 
child, a daughter of about eight or nine years of 
age, came to rc^^ide in a Srinall hoii.se named Rose- 
haiik Cottage belonging to me, that stood about a 
mile from the entrance to Atheling Park. Tliey 
were evidently in poor tircumstaiicea, and the 
small rose-einbower(‘d cottage had apparently been 
chosen more on the ground of economy than as a 
desirable residence ; for although pictiire.sque in 
appearance, it was very lonely, being situated some 
distance from the village, and also away from the 
high-road. They appeared, however, to live very 
happily ; and a Iriemlship was soon e.-lahli.dicd 
between the pretty Jjttle blaJk-eyed, gipsy-looking 
brunette ami Mu'^ter Toni, who w.as in Ihe habit 
of riding in that direction to and from the school 
at the neighbouring market-town where he wa.s 
being educated, ^lany a lialf-hoiir did he loiter 
away, while his ])ivtty little jdayfellow had a 
scaiiiper on liis pony's back, heedless of tlie flight 
of time and the ma'^ter's ominous frown andl 
JLlircatened bin li ; Jind amply rewarded by awaken- 
ing the saucy, happy laugh of enjoyment that rang 
so" joyously lV»»m his little comrade's li])s, and 
her mother’s pleased words of th.aiiks as she saw 
the bright looks and rosy-tinted checks of her 
darling. 

Time crept on, and Tom returned from college 
to find his little child-mate, Jc.s^ica, a bcaulilul 
young woman, in whose presence he felt as shy 

she .apparently felt bashful in his. But he was 
])ained by the .altered looks of the mother; and his 
dire appreheimions of an approaching calamity 
soon received a fatal cnntiriiialion. Before many 
months had passed. Death had claimed her, and 
Je.^^sica was now an orphan. Her only relatives 
were some friends of her mother's who residevl in 
I’aris. They came forward in her trouble, and 
generously ollered her an asylum with them ; which 
.Jessica thankfully accepteiL The evening before 
her departure, I was returning from a day’s shoot- 
ing, through a small wood near Roschank Cottage. 
As 1 approached the house, the clouds rolled from 
the front of the moon, and befoi'e mo T saw Tom 
Athcling. Boor little Jessica was clinging to him, 
and tears were glistening on her pretty cheeks as 
he held her to him. Then, as his lovc-enraifluied 
face was pressed to hers, 1 slowly retraced my 
steps, and sought another and moiv distant jutli, 
rather than break rudely upon their happy young 
dream. My withered old heart had once known 
its romance, and the mystic melody was ever ready 
to sound at the touch of sympathy. 

To return to my narrative. The next luorning, 
after Madame Favre’s arriv.al, I was sitting in 
my oftice, expecting a visit froni the Squire, 
who had made an appointment Avith me about 
some matters relating to one of his leases, when 
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a messenger arrived from the Hall, asking me 
to go there, as the Master was prevented by a 
slight cold from coining to me. Several things 
detained me tluiing the morning, and it was not 
till after luncheon that I was free to attend to the 
message. 

When T arrived at the Hall, I w’as at once 
ushered into the picturesque old dining-room. 
The remains of the mid-day meal were still on the 
table, at which 1'om -.vas sitting w’ith an unwonted 
flush on his handsome face. The Squire also w’as 
apparently labouring under some excitement, for 
Ills brow W’as knit, and his mouth was twitching 
w'ith ominous portent. Yet, how well their two 
figures matched with the appointments of the 
room ! A wainscoting of richly carved oak 
covered the walls and the ceiling, which— with the 
upper half of the wainscoting — was divided into 
panels, on which had been painted a series of 
pictures of tbe chase; the age-blackeucd wood, 
with its elaborate carvings of fruit and (lowers 
and trophies of the hunt, foriniieg a rich and 
quaintly, fantastical frame to each tinie-mcUowed 
specimen of the painter’s skill. Tom, with his 
stalwart form clad in tlie hunters* ])ink, looked as 
if he had stepped fortji from oue of the j)ictures ; 
and his father’s thin, spare, hut dignified figure, 
as he feaued forward in lii^i large, old-fiisliioned 
chair, and wdtli a Iduck velvet skull-cap crowning 
his snowy hair, but added to the completeness of 
the scene. 

^ Perhaps 3'ou may be able to instil a little sense 
into this sou of luiue,* the old man began, as 1 
entered, 

I was about to make a reassuring reply, for T* 
could perceive that I was approaching troubled 
waters, when Tom interposed. ‘ Had we not 
better stop the discussion, father?’ he said in a 
quiet tone. | 

* Stop it ? No ! ’ shouted the old man angrily, | 
‘ I will have it settled now, once and for all. — 
What have you to say against Madame Favre ? 
Nothing. Most young fellows would think them- j 
selves only too lucky to get the chance of wooing 
and winning a young and lovely woman with 
nearly fifty thousand pounds in her pocket. Bah ! 
1 ’ve no patience with such folly.’ 

‘ I know nothing of Madame Favre, father,* said 
Tom, * save what you have told me. But, as I J 
have already said to you, it is out of my power to 
become a suitor for Tier heart and fortune.’ The 
almost unconscious stress that he laid on the latter 
word, showed the contempt that he felt for the 
bribe for which he v/as asked to sell himself. 

His father interrupted him impatiently. ‘ Tush, 
boy ! ’ Le cried, stamping his stick angrily on the 
ground; ‘you’ve told me a cock-and-bull story 
—some entanglement that you have got into with 
some wretched girl. But what do 1 care for that ? 
Woollaston, 1 daresay, will soon make that straiglit 
for Tou; for I’ll be bound she’s no better than she 
oiumt to be.’ 

The hot blood rushed over the young man's face 
at the insult imnlied by his father’s words and 
tone^ as he brougnt his clenched fist down on to 
the table with a ringing blow that made the cliina 
and glass shiver and dance. ‘ Father,* he cried in 
passionate enjpy tones, ‘ how dare you utter such 
an unfounded slander 1 I will not listen to such 
words— not even bom you. That wretched girl, 
as you call her, is as sacred to me as if she 


already were my wife, which she shall he before 
many weeks have passed over my head, so help 
me’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ I cried, as I stayed the utterance of 
the holy name that was on his lips. ‘ Not ihat^ 
my boy.— Bo calm. Remember that you ore 
speaking to your father.’ 

* Ay — and he shall remember it,’ came from the 
Squire’s thin bloodless lips, as he turned his cold 
gray eyes on his angry son. ‘Begone, sir, from 
my presence! No child of mine— though he be 
but my only one— shall use such language to me 
with impunity. Begone, sir; and never darken 
my doors again till you have learned the rcsjicct 
line to a father, and arc prepared to accede to my 
wishes.’ 

Tom rose to his feet, and his face paled at his 
father’s words. Like most of his higli-spirited 
temperament, Tom’s anger, once vent had been 
given to it, quickly died. ‘Do you mean it, 
father ? ’ he asked in a wistful, reproachful voice, 
as he turned his warm, loving eyes to liis. Tom 
was a tender-hearted, affectionate fellow, and I 
knew, must feel his father’s conduct a blow that 
was hard to bear. He might strike in anger, but 
not in revenge. The implacable spirit of the old 
man, however, Avas cast in a different mould. He 
screwed up hU eyes, and pursing his lips together, 
sat as if no one had addressed him. Tom waited 
a moment, and then he said: ‘You w'ill shako 
hands, father, before I go — will you not?’ He 
advanced a step towards him and held out his 
hand. ‘ Come, father,' he cried with manly spirit, 
as the Squire still sat with unmoved counloiiancc, 
‘don’t bear malice. I am sorry I cut u]) rough 
and spoke disrespectfully ; but T couM not keep 
cpiiet when you spoke so unjustly of one who is 
so dear to me. I 'm not going to ask you to take 
1110 back. I have a fair amount of brains, and 1 
daresay I shall have no ditliculty in making a 
home for myself and - her,’ IIow bravo and 
hopeful his young voice Kouiidt'd ! 

But the hard old man, whose life’s affections 
had been blunted by his accursed thirst for gold, 
had no echo w’ithin him to the appeal thus made ; 
hence he ignored the ont:,lretchcd hand, turning 
his head away so as not I*) see it. 

With a sigh, Tom left the room. I waited 
patiently for some signs of relenting; but the 
grim, hard-featured face was immovable. 

‘Ungrateful boy!’ at last was the muttered 
exclamation as we heard the .sounds of Tom’s foot- 
steps dying .away in the distance as he crossed tlie 
flooring of the oM hall on his way to his rooms 
to prepare for his departure. ‘And after all the 
money that I have spent on him too ! ’ continued 
the old man in a regretful tone. ‘ I only wish I 
had it all back again ! ’ 

No wish for the return of him who was the solo 
pledge of her who, now wrapped In the slumber 
of Death, had once, perchance, been as much to 
him as his now so ^Tcedily hoarded gold. 

The Squire quicklv, however, recovered the 
appearance at least of equanimity. He abruptly 
changed the subject ; and for the next two huun^ 
we devoted ourselves to the dry details of business. 
I watched liiin curiously, for the betrayal of anv 
sig'ns of feeling; but apparently, all was deoa 
within him. ifis attention to the sulnect we were 
dipcussing was closer than mine ; for 1 was feeling 
saddened and shaken the scene that I had 
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witnessed and been powerles-s to prevent. Almost 
unconsciously, 1 was co'^itating in my mind a plan 
for the reconciliation of father and son, when the 
Sfjuirc brought our discussion to a sudden end, 
^I'liere!' he cried, thrusting away from him a 
paper relating to one of Ida farni -leases ; ‘upon 
those terms, 1 will grant a renewal of the lease ; 
and if there is any objection to the increased rent, 

I shall have no dilliculty in finding others who 
will accept my conditions.* 

Feeling tliat tlie interview w'as at an end, I rose, 
and began putting on my gloves. Suddenly, the 
sound of wlieels in the front of the house made 
the Squire turn to the window. My eyes followed 
the direction of his, and, as he held hinioclf 
back, 1 saw that it was Tom in the dogcart, at the 
back of which were i)laccd a big portmanteau and 
a railway-rug. A large and favourite retriever 
ruslied out to follow bim, and began barking and 
leaping about the horse’s head. Tom leaned down 
frf)m Ins scat and, adVetionately patting the ani- 
mnrs head, called to the groom to take him back 
to his kennel. The man having done so, returned ; 
and then, with a gentle flick of the whij», the mare 
started forward down the long elm-flanked drive 
that froiited the Hall ; and still the ohl man stood 
watching the retreating figures. After about a 
quarter of a mile, there was a bend in the avenue. 
As Tom reached it, ha tiu’iicd his face for a last 
look at the old roof-tree that had Rhellered his 
ancc.^'tors for so many bygone goiicrations. The 
last rays of the sotting sun X)lay(;d tlirougli the tall 
branches of the trees, and, as the discarded heir j 
disappeared from view, the briglit rays I'adcil, and j 
the cold wintiy wind, with a mehu^clioly whistlingi 
sough, cauglit the lii>t leaves of the dying Autumn, 
and sent them rustling and whirling to tlic 
ground. 

Did no tender feeling aWtake within the father’s 
breast as bis boy— his only child— went from his 
sight ? Was it fancy ; or did the cold gray eyes 
glisten with a strange, unw’oiited emotion, as the 
sound of the distant wheels dk}d on our cars ? 

‘He will come back — and obedient to my 
wishes,* murmured the now childless lather in a 
low and slightly husky voice. It seemed to me 
that the w'ords were uttered more as a set-off of 
bravado for the temporary softening inlliiencc that 
had crept over their uttcrer, than because he had 
faith in them; and as I mournfully wended my 
way liomcwards from the silent house, 1 hoped 
tliat, though the shell was very hard, tlie kernel 
might not be quite withered, and that there 
might still lurk some sweetness in its shrivellcii 
folds. 


LIFE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

Nova Scotia is most appropriately named. It is 
similar in many respects to Scotland, though its 
area is little more than half that of the old 
countxy. It possesses large pine forests ; has many 
lakes and rapid rivers ; hills nearly equal in alti- 
tude to the highest in Scotland ; and a climgte 
which, although warmer in summer, is yet in winter 
covered with snow, much os in North Britain. 
The traveller who visits Nova Scotia, usually lands 
at Ualifiix, the chief town, or city os it is termed, 
which is provided with a splendid harbour not 
unlike that of Plymouth. On the left, as you 


enter, tlicro ore eminences some two hundred 
feet above the sea, on the summit of which is 
a fort, termed York Redoubt, On the right is a 
lovely wooded island termed ]M‘Xab’p, on which 
there is also a powerful fort ; and a third fort 
on a small island in the middle of the liarbour. 
Halifax is located on the left side of the Jiarbour ; 
whilst opposite to it is the pretty little town of 
Dartmouth. Th© shore on* the Halifax sWe is 
provided with a number of wooden wharfs, so 
arranged that the sidings offer every facility for 
small vessels, steamers, &c. to discharge and receive 
their cargoe.s. 

The town of H.'ilifax is not imposing. With few 
excex)tions the h-jii^es are e*juslructcd of wood, and 
are small and mean-lookings e=»pecially near the 
landiug-])lace. streets arc ill-paved and dirty ; 
and although there are numbers of men who 
apparently have no means of subshlence, and 
I^ovcrty is indicated by their appearance, yet such 
manual labour as clearing the mud off the j-treets 
in wet weather, or removing large stones from the 
middle of the roads in iry weather, is rarely 
cinjiloycd. Hi- re •nd there, we find w^ell-built 
stone or brick buildings, belonging to some of the 
leading merchants ; then, j>robably next door, a 
tumble-dowii wooden hovel. The whole place 
has a look of patcliAvork about it. It is, more- 
over, ba«lly drained; and the con-^efpience h that 
diphtheria is wry prevalent, whole families of 
children being frequently carried off by this 
preventable dLease. 

The most beautiful part of Halifax is that 
termed the ■We.-tern Arm, where an estuary of the 
sea runs inland about two miles, and is about 
h.alf a mile broad. On its banks there are villas 
with gardens sloping down to the water, and pos- 
.•<c.^sing a south-west aspect. The rise and fall of 
tiie tide is rarely more than five feet ; and the 
.‘^ea-watcr is clear and blue, as it is off Madeira, 

Halifax is well supplied from the surrounding 
country >vith every necessary in the w’ay of foo£ 
The beef and mutton are as good as in England ; 
whilst poultry, butter, eggs, and vegetables are 
j>loutifiil and cheap. An excellent market on 
Saturday enables the country-people to dispose 
of their farm supplies. This market is an 
interesting scene. First you see the stolid 
Scotch emigrant, with a cow and calf for sale, or 
some turkeys and fowls, vegetables of all kiiids, 
or a load of hay. Next him may be seen the 
Micmac Indian with his squaw, disposing of fresh 
eggs, butter, and cream. Then, again, a thorough 
negro, a descendant of the liberated slaves, with a 
large basket of beautiful ferns ; or some baskets 
made by themselves, and filled with wild straw- 
berries, raspberries, or some of the numerous other 
edible berries that grow wild in profusion; for 
Nova Scotia is the land of wild fruits. 

The climate of Nova Scotia, although very fine, 
is yet peculiar. From about the middle of 
November till about the early part of April, the 
climate is almost arctic in its severity ; during 
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January and February the lliennometer often falls 
to ten and fifteen (l(\»rrces below zero. Snow falls 
in abundance, and the soil is ice-bound. During 
May and a part of June, the weather is objection- 
able. Fogs, ilainp winds, and steamy weather 
prevail. The melting of the snow and ice causes 
the country to be soft and muddy, and it is then 
unhcaltliY.* By the end of June, fine weather sets 
in ; ami "spring, then .summer, rush, as it w'cre, to 
make 11 for lost time. In an ifiterval of a fort- 
night, the climate changes, and becomes almost 
tropical, the thermometer running up sometimes 
to above ninety degrees in the shade. The nights, 
how ever, are invariably cool and pleasant. Vege- 
tation progresses with equal rajiidity ; flowers 
come to maturity, and ijlants jiass on to the 
development of leaves, in as mimy days as it 
occupies them weeks in h!nglanil. Kroni August 
to November — called the ‘Fall’ — the weather is 
lovely — fine clear warm days, mild nights, and a 
fresh feeling that is enjoyable. 

The soil in Nova Scotia is very fruitful ; and 
little manure is required. Everything grows 
rapidly and well, and Vlie nccij^sarics of life con- 
sequently are abundant. Cattle, iiigs, sheep, 
and poultry thrive, and can be obtained at 
prices far less than tho^o paid for the same 
articles in England. TJie sea on the coast of 
Nova Scotia abounds with cod, haddock, mack- 
erel, smelt, and other kinds of small fish. In 
a few hours, any amateur with a hook and line 
can catch pouiids-weight of fish. Lobsters and 
oysters are also plentiful. A regiment which 
arrived at Halifax intended giving a lunch, and 
considered lobster salad an essential. One of the 
messmen was sent down town to buy a pouiid’s- 
w'orth of lob'^ters. The man obeyed his orders, 
and returned ^>ith a cask containing about one 
hundred ! The retail price for a fair-sized lobster 
is ten cents— -about livepence ; but when bought 
wholesale, of course are cheaper. Oysters are 
found on the coast, of excellent quality ; but tlie 
best come from America. There are no finer 
05’ster3 in the world than those termed Silver 
Stream and Shrewsbury. They arc about the size 
and shape of English Natives, but finer in flavour ; 
and as they arc fresh from the sea and not meal- 
fed, they possess the true oyster flavour. A 
barrel of these oysters can he purchased in Nova 
Scotia at the price of cightpcnce a dozen. 

About the middle of November, winter sets in. ■ 
The cold is guarded against by putting up double I 
windows to the houses, using large hall stoves 
termed ‘base burners,’ which arc so constructed 
that they feed themselves with fuel when properly 
loaded, and consequently burn all night without 
being attended to. By opening or closing small 
apertures in these burners, the heat can be regu- ' 
lat^ and the balls and passages kept at any 
required temperature, vaiying from fifty to seventy 
degrees. A particular kind of coal termed ‘hard 
coar is reqmred for these stoves. With these 
precautions, a house is always pleasantly warm, 
although outside the thermometer may indicate 
ten degrees below zeroi 


As soon os the snow and ice period set in, the 
winter amusements begin. Sleiglis with their 
jingling bells hike the place of wheeled vehicles. 
Onmibnscs have their wheels unshipped, and 
‘runners’ take their place. Snow-shoes arc made 
ready, and snow-shoe clubs arrange their meetings. 
Skates are sharpened, fur coats and caps taken out 
from their camphor-guarded boxes, and ])rei)ara- 
lions set on foot to make the best of five months of 
snow and ice. The rinks in Nova Scotia become 
the daily resort of those who have no special 
business to attract them elsewhere, and skating in 
its most perfect style is then seen. Each year, 
one or two carnivals take place on these rinks, 
and they are scenes to be remembered. To see 
gathered together some four or five hundred ladies 
and gentlemen in fancy dress, all first-class skater.^, 
winding and twisting, yet rarely colliding, is an 
exhibition only to be witnessed in a country where 
the people are nearly as often on ice as they aie 
on solid ground. 

The water in the rinks is frozen solid, and in 
the following manner. About six inches of water 
arc first lei in on the flooring ; when this i j IVn/fii 
solid, a few more inches of water arc let in, and 
frozen ; and so on, till about two feet of solid ice 
are in the rink. When a thaw takes place, the 
water on the surface of the ice is puslicil off by 
india-rubber scrapers, and the ic(! is still gooil. 
C'onscqiiently, long alter it lias ceased to freeze out 
of doors, skating under cover is practicable. 

The amount of snow-fall varies considerably 
during dilfercnt years. During some winters, snow 
covers the ground from December to April, and 
•sleighs are nse;l without interruplion. In oilier 
winters, the snow lasts only a few days, and then 
disappears. AVhen this is the ca^e, the ro.uls are 
very bad, .as sUdglis cannot alw.iys be used, ami 
wheels sink deep in the soft grouml. I’lenly of 
snow is considered a blessing during a Nova 
Scotian winter. 

One of the mo.st exciting amusements during 
the winter is ‘tobnggining.^ A slope of consider- 
able length is selected, t;ilher tin* side of a hill or 
a road ; on this the toboggiii is jibu-cil, and consists 
of a couple of tliin jdanks lastened together, 
turned up in the front, and shod with ‘runners.^ 
On this toboggin, two people usually sit, and gliilo 
down over the snow at a jiace that rivals an 
express train. Sometimes six or seven people will 
travel down on one largo toboggin ; and by using 
a leg as a sort of rudder, the toboggiii can be 
steered to a nicety. 

In the matter of sport— in every lake and river, 
trout cp be caught, similar to the trout in Eng- 
land ; in some few lakes, grayling also can be taken. 
Some years ago, salmon were plentiful in every 
river in Nova SetiLia ; but although game-laws 
have been framed by the government of (Janada 
for the protection of salmon, and also for the 
preservation of game, these laws arc practically 
iLseless. The dc.struction of salmon is being 
rapidly accomplished in Nova Scotia ; and during 
last year, salmon was os rarely seen on any table 
as* venison is on that of the working-man in 
England. Tlic principal cause of the rleslruction 
of salmon is reckless netting and spearing, and also 
the fact, that the sawdust from mills is allowed 
to pollute some of the finest salmon rivers. 

Sjicaring salmon is a favourite amuseinent of 
the poochcri and is accomplished in a manner 
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similar to what used to be called ‘bumin" the 
water* in Scotland. A canoe or flat-bottomed boat 
is used ; and at the head and stern, a piece of birch 
bark is bla/in;;. The canoe is then gently pushed 
over the pools at night ; and wlicn the water is 
clear, the salmon can be distinctly seen lying near 
f hcj bottom. The spear is about ten feet long, has 
a barbed point, and a fork of wood, which is so 
shaped that it opens when the fish is struck, and 
tliLii doses round it. J5y this means, the whole of 
the salmon in the pools may be cither captured, 
or so badly wuundecl that tln;y die. If the salmon 
were some terrihle enemy whose extermination 
were desirable, no more ellectivc methud could bo 
practised to insure its destruction. Of coursci 
the law forbids spearing ; but either from dis- 
inclination, shortsightedness, or incapacity, it j 
is not elficiently carriijd ont. (kinsequently, at ! 
present it is only by paying a largo sum for a ‘ 
river, or visiting the most out-of-tho-way localities, 
that even fair salnioii-fisliiiig can bo obtained. 

'fho sport Jor which Nova Scotia is famous is 
inoose-sliooting. This sport, however, is dying 
out ; and before long it will pr(>bably be extinct. 
The moose is the largest of tin; <locr tribe, ami 
Gtands, when full grown, seventeen or eigliteiui 
hands high. It is a denizen of the large pine i 
forests and swamps, and is rarely seen in the o]»i‘ii • 
c*\oept when alanned and retreating, 'riiere aiu ‘ 
throe methoils of liunting the moose, which are at ] 
proMMit allowed. The llrst and inort popular ' 
is ‘calling;* the second is ‘civeplng;’ ami tin* 
third is running the moose down, when the snow • 
is ilcej). The calling cominoin’os on llie l">lh^ 
»Si*ptember, ami is pracii'jc«l in Iho^follnwing man- : 
in;r. The sporUman selects sonic Imlian of the ' 
Alicmac tribe as his a^sislaiit who is a good caller ; ' 
provides himself with a sloclc of revisions ; takc*.s j 
a second Indian as a cainp-keejier, and travels to 
some part of the country whent it is reported > 
moose have been seen or their tracks are almndant. ' 
Having hirnied the camp, the sportsman starts 
about two hours before daybreak to sonic eh?vatcd 
position, and where he can obtain a good view 
round. The Indian has peeled a strip of hark 
about a foot long from a birch- tree, and lias rolled 
this into the shape of a frustum of a cone, to ' 
ibriii the ‘ call.* Standing on a rock or small tree, ' 
the Indian then calls through his Iruinpet, giving j 
an imitation of the call of the female moose for | 
her mate. This call is repeated at intervals of : 
five or teu minutes. If a bull- moose be 'within | 
hearing, he will come straight to it until within I 
one or two hundred yards, lie theu gets cautious, • 
and waits listening, or tries to circle and get to 
leeward of wlicrc the call came from. Sometimes 
lie comes on recklessly to within a few yards of 
where the sportsman is concealed ; and if not then | 
filiot, it is the fault of the hunter himself. Late in 
the evening oml early in the morning are the 
times selected for calling. There is a certain 
amount of excitement about this method ; but to 
the tliorough sportsman it savours of poaching. 

The next plan requires greater skill and pcKc- 
vcrancc, and is that usually practised by the soli- 
tary Indian. The moose, during the daytime, 
remains quiet in the woods. Previous to selecting 
any locality os his resting-place, he walks round 
in a circular course, the diameter of hia circle 
being about a mile, llaving by liis keen scent 
discovered that there is no danger, he theu walks 


into tlic centre of the circle, and either lecds or 
lies down. The Indian coming across thu trail, 
follows it, and forms usually, a very good idea of 
where the nioose is located. lie then creeps 
through the forest, peeping in all directions ; and 
at length, if successful, gets a shot at the aniiiiiil. 
The best condition for this cree)»ing is immediately 
after rain, for then the leaves on the ground being 
wet, do not crackle when trodilen upon. Also if a 
strong breeze is, bio wing, tlfe noise made bj’ the 
branches of the trees conceals any souinl made 
hy the Indian cree]jing through the forest. When 
the snow is two or tliree feet deep, and the sur- 
face has been tb:i\vi‘d and has theu frozen again, 
the moose is at the mercy of the hunter. The 
animal, from its weight, breaks through the thin 
crust of ice, and is coiiS Mpiently impeded in its 
movenuMits ; its logs also gft cut by the broken 
ice ; whereas the liuiiter, on hi.s .-now-iiliocs, skims 
over the surface with as much oiisc as he would 
<»ver a lake on skates. 'J’lie moose, consequently, 
is run to a stand-still, and shot. 

I'nforlunalely for the hunter, tlie moose, in 
addition to being veiy wary, is also very scare*.-. 
It not an uncommon thing fur one or lWi> 
good spoit<iiieii to travel f»me two or throe hiui- 
tlred miles to thoif hunting-groun'l, to p.vs tliree 
weeks in the fun*st, to expend thirty or forty 
pounds eadi. and fail to sec a single moose. There 
is very Valia) »le luck alto in moose-hunting, as 
the following fact will prove. Two hunters ha*! 
Im*cu out during a fortnight in a likely moose 
dislriel ; they Innl each day walked twenty or 
tliiity miles in the foivst, but had not seen a 
mou'.e ; consequently, they gave up trying, packed 
up their camp equipage, and started fur the farm 
frniu which they couM ilrive to the railway station. 
When witliiii a mile of the farm, they came face 
to face with a bull-moose which was feeding near 
tin* road, and there shot liiiii. iMoose-lledi is excel- 
lent eating ; it looks like beef, but has the flavour 
of venison. 

During September, llic time when the moosc- 
IiudUt is out, the woods in Nova Scotia are lovely. 
The maple, birch, and other k-aves change to all 
the cedours of tlic rainhow. The lakes, which 
abound in the country, are pale blue in colour, 
and rellect the crimson, yellow, pink, and green 
colours of the forest trees. The climate is also 
charming ; warm by day, and just chilly Iby night, 
with occasionally a slight frost ; the sweet scent 
of the spruce-trees, the fresh air one breathes, 
and the exercise, being excellent restorers of 
health. 

Nova Scotia oQer.s a fine field to the hard-work- 
ing agriculturist with a small capital. The suil 
is very fruitful, and the necessaries of life are 
easily procured. Land is cheap, and wood ahund- 
aut. The coal-mines of the country are almost 
inexhaustible ; and gold is found in nearly every 
part of the country. There are fi w countries 
111 the world where the emigrant is likely to 
Bulfcr less either from the climate or from the 
want of the necessaries of life ; but it is not a 
country in which a rapid fortune is to bo made, 
except by successful trade or some lucky cluince. 
As yet, however, it is a young country. Capital is 
required to bring out many of its hidden treasures. 
Guld-miniiig alone, if properly worked, would 
form one important source of occupation for thou- 
sands ; whilst farming for home-produce would 
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always brincj a fair remnncration ; and conse- 
quently, Nova Si'otia oiii;lit to be better known 
than it is, and its advantages more appreci- 
ated. 

SOME CURIOSITIES OF REPORTING. 

It would I’C inauifestly unfair — as W’e have on 
former occasions adniitted — to credit the com- 
positor, who has quite enough to answer for in 
respect of liis own misdeeds, with all or even most 
of tlie curious and ridiculous things that appear 
in our newspapers. A very considerable share of 
these is traceable to the editorial, sub-editorial, 
telegraphic, and reporting departments ; and the 
last-mentioned source has proved as prolific as any 
of the others, if not more so. It would not he 
easy to name any sphere of literary work in which 
there is greater scope and o]>j)ort unity for bungling, 
and ill which a man’s capabilities may be more 
readily gauged, than that of the newspaper reporter. 
Of reporters as a class, it may be saiil that they 
are on the whole caji.ilde and intelligent men, 
who fully appreciate the responsibilities of their 
office, and conscientiously endchvour to discharge 
tlieir onerous functions in a thorough and business- 
like fashion. Yet in this as in all other profes- 
sions there are to be Ibiuid careless, inexperienced, 
and incompetent persons, w’hoso inefficiency is 
inevitably reliecled frum time to lime iu their 
W’ork. 

In the course of an introductory lecture to his 
sliulents, the late Professor Hodgson on one occa- 
sion remarked that tlio economic world was ‘a 
chao:i of discordant and conflicting atoms, with 
only a su]ierficial and deceptive resemblance of 
peace.* 'VV'liat must have been the feelings of the 
Professor when he found next morning that one 
of the newspapers had ma«ie him speak of tlic 
economic world as ‘a chaos of discordant and 
conflicting demons!* In this instance, the word 
‘atoms,’ which in phonography somew-hat resembles 
‘demons,* was so translated, having been imper- 
fectly written. 

A much more extraordinary series of blunders 
which had occurred in the same way— that is, by 
the misinterpretation of shorthand characters — 
appeared some tirra ago in a Glasgow pa]>er. The 
ifev. Fergus Ferguson was the victim on this 
fiion ; and ho, in the course of a second lettf: to 
the Editor on the subject, says : ‘ The report was, 
in all essentials, as remarked in your note, and 
already admitted by me, a reproduction of the 
qiening passages of the lecture, follo\ve<l by a 
correct outline of the whole. But, in support of 
the suggestion I have made os to the origin of the 
mistake^ I mav say that “exhibited” occurs twice 
for explicit, “doctrines** for documents, “nations** 
for notions, “invaluable** twice for infallilde, 
“unions** for communions, and, in a very import- 
ant passage, “good** for Goi* It is but fair to the 
inventor of phonography to say that only very 
bad or careless writing could have led to such an 
exhibition of inaceiuacy. 

Imperfect hearing is a common source of error. 
In a report a Roman Catholic festival in Dum- 
fries some yean where there was a good deal of 
Mi^ demmistntmn, a reverend Father was repre- 


sented as having appealed to his hearers w^hether 
they should longer be degraded by the presence 
of * the triangle ' in Rome. It was the presence of 
Victor-Emnianuel to wdiich the reverend gentleman 
objected ; anil the mistake can only be accounted 
for by a misaiiprehoiisioa on the part of the 
reporter, in consequence, no doubt, of the rapid 
articulation of the speaker and the enthusiastic 
response of the audience. It was probably under 
somewhat similar circumstances that a temppraiico 
orator w'as mode to speak about getting farther 
and farther from the ‘ Land of Promise,* when ho 
i was only deploring retrogression from the ‘ van of 
progress.* 

Reports are liable to be rendered niifileading or 
absurd in the process of condensation. A largo 
proportion of our public oratory is exceedingly 
‘spongy,* and easily ‘squeezed* into the required 
ccunpass ; at the same time it is often neces.^ary 
! greatly to condense speer hes and lectures, almost 
every word of which, wore space available, w'ould 
be. worthy of reproduction. In such drcumstanccs, 
the reporter must exercise his discretion and inge- 
nuity in reducing into the most concentrated form 
the opinions and statements with whieli he ha.s to 
deal. It would not do to dismiss the oration, as 
an American paper recently dnl a lecture on 
: Ireland’s miseries, with the words — ‘ It is too 
[ long to report and too good to condense.* An 
I intelligible account of llie matter niu'st be given, 
i though ‘ ill a line,* as the ctlitor’s instructions 
j frequently are. There may, however, be such a 
; tbino as condensation overdone. rerliaj)S tho 
l^funniest iustanco of this on record is one whirh 
I occurred in a Report of tho iiiauguration of tho 
j Bruce Sbitue at Lochinaben, in the autumn of 
I 187fl. On that occasion, a vote of tlnuiks was 
awarded to the Rev. AVilliam Graham, Newliavcii, 

‘ for the part he had taken in promoting tlie sstaliie, 
and in acknowledging tho compliineiit, the reve- 
rend gentleiiiaii quoted the lines : 

I ’ve travelled t ast, T travidled west, 

E’cii dreamt I’ve been in l-Men ; 

But Bruec*’.s hirtli[»lari‘ taka tlie gn e ; 

There’s uac place like I.ochiiial)en. 

This was spoken in the open air, amid tremendous 
cheering, and with an involuntary pause at tho 
end of every line. Cue of the reporters, curiously, 
failed to recognise tlie poetic form of the words, 
and selecting this as the most remarkable part of 
the speech, not only wrote it out in the form of 
])roso, but surnmari'ied it, and gave it in the third 
! pei-sou. It accordingly appeared as follows : ‘ Mr 
j Graham, in responding, said he had travelle*! ea>.t 
I and west, and liad even dreamed he was iu lildcn ; 

! but Bruce’s birthplace took “ the gree** — there was 
j no ])lace like Loclirnaben.* (It may be well to 
I explain that tho Scotch x>hi^(use ‘take tho gree* 

I signifies unequalled.) 

Sometimes a report is incomplete because tho 
reportcjr has not succeeded in procuring tho 
iieccHsary information, or, for some other reason, 
h unable to accomplish his task. It is seldom, 
however, that one comes across such a refresh- 
ingly candid confession os that of the gentlemaa 
who conclnded his report of a banquet with the 
statement — ‘ It is not distinctly remembered who 
made the last speech.’ This recalls an account 
of the speech of the evening at a Burns Anni* 
versary Dinner, which stated that ‘the cloth being 
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removed, after a vciy excellent dinner, the Chair- 
inau addressed the meeting for ten minutes, 
in a strain of eloquence so overpowering that 
there was not a dry eye in the room; and 
though several skilful shorthand writers were 
present, not one of them seemed inclined or felt 
it possible to attempt the exercise of his art. The 
impression of this speech will be long felt ; hut 
it IS impossible by an clFort of memory to give 
any conception of the enthusiasm, feeling, and 
gl()wiiig expr(‘Bsion evinced on this occasion.* 
Without in the least disparaging the Chairman's 
oratory, one can hardly restrain the suspicion 
that something still moro overpowering was 
responsible for the loss to the world of this pane- 
gyric on the poet. 

A good story is told about the banquet given 
by the Corporation of London to the Prince of 
Wales, on his return from India. It was arranged 
that the gathering, which was to be one of great 
sph'iidour, sliould take idace on a 'I’liui'sda}" 
evening. A London pemiy-a-lincr thought he 
would write an account of the banquet for the 
metropolitan newspapers. Failing to get a ticket 
of admission, he was neither def(‘atcd nor dis- 
couraged. AVith a fertile pen and an uncommon 
power of imagination, ho sat down and prepared 
jiih narrative. Not satisfied with proiliuing an 
ordinary paragraph, lie wrote a coinpara lively 
long rt*p<n't. I To began by describing the ]aoee5- 
sioii from Marlborough House to the (Juildhall, 
the cordial grccdiiig and tumultuous cheering of 
llio crowds tliat liiie«l the streets, and the per*!(uud 
a])poarance of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Ills c.npacity for descriptive writing was m»t 
exhausted here. Other important figures in the 
group that gathered round tlio Lord Alayor’s board 
were elaborately dniwn, an<l an astoni.diing power 
of detail was expended on the more prominent 
statesmen who sat on the right and left of tlie 
civic (lignit.ary. Special c,aro was taken with 
Lord Peaconsfield, who was described as pale and 
Worn out, in consejiuciice of 4 i severe stress of 
work mingled with anxiety. Lord Derb3% 
Statlurd Northcote, aiul the First Lord of tlio 
Admiralty were also portrayed with more or less 
(‘xactuess ; and the Lord Alayor and Lady Alayoress 
had the full benefit of a graceful and easy pen, 
A minute account of the magiiilicciit decorations 
was also given, the knowledge of flowers mani- 
fested in the description being almost equal to 
that possessed by any gardener. The proceedings 
were then reported in detail. First, of course, 
c-ame the toast of ‘The Queen,' followed by the 
])laying of the National Anthem and the other 
customary loyal toasts. Then came the Lord 
Mayor's speech in proposing the toast of tlic 
evening, in which the remarkable social and 
genial qualities of the Prince of Wales wore 
referred to, and suitable allusion was made to 
the great advantages which His Royal Highness 
must have derived from his visit to India. A 
brief pliilosophical dissertation followed respecting 
the immense blessings which the visit had con- 
ferred upon the Indian people^ and, finally, a 
{leroration on the prospective advantages of the 
lourney in building up and cementing our noble 
Indian Empire. All the usual ‘hear, hears’ and 
Qoud cheers’ were carefully inserted. Equally 
defied was the reply of the royal guest, the 
Prince himself ; whim the toast of * Her Majesty's 


ministers’ and the reply of the Earl of Peaconsfield 
were likewise written out at coiisiderablo length. 
Other speeches were briefly summarised ; and some 
account of the closing proceedings and the music 
brought the report to an end. 

This ingenious fabrication was so cleverly 
executed that the rlcception might not have been 
discovcrel had it not been for one simple but 
fatal mist.'ike. The reporter thought the banquet 
was on the AVednesday instead of the ThuiiJlay 
evening. About eleven o’clock, therefore, on the 
ibnnfir night lie sent the report to several London 
and provincial nr;wsi):ipers, in some instances 
carrying it himself. The amusement the affair 
occasioned in the newspuper offices that niglit may 
be imagined. The unfortunate journalist was not 
seen in that neigh bourhoo<l for ten months after, 
and it was believed that he Ind entirely deserted 
the ijrofesHion. Of late, however, there ha=^ been 
some reason to fear tliat he has rc'^umed his old 
prac'tices. If this suspicion is unfounded, it can 
only be said th.at his nuintlc appears to liavc fallen 
upon home no less gifted adventurer in tln^ tield of 
romance. How otherwise anj wc to account for 
the following letter, which a member of par- 
liament bad occa‘'iou to jrrite to the TJaihj 
Nciv.'i ill December kst? — ‘Sir, in the JMibi Antics 
of to-day there ajipears Avhat purports to* be a 
report of a speech I addressed to my constituents 
at Dunfermline last niglit. I think it right to 
state that it is a pure fabrication. Had it been 
merely an incorrect report, I should not Jiavc 
troubled you on the subject; but although it 
follows the sequence of my topics, T cannot 
tecogni^^c a single sentence as iny own, but from 
beginning to end the words and phrases arc the 
creation of some one cLe. In juoof of what I 
say, I beg to inclose a copy of a fairly accurate 
report, wliich appears in the ^<cotsnian of to- 
day.' 

Ignorance and cartdessness on the part of re- 
porters h.ave led to some vitry amusing blunders. 

‘ Fralrieiile at Haddington' was the title given 
simio time .ago in an Edinburgh paper to the case 
of a man who was tried for the iiiurJer of his 
father. An American rejiorter once transformed 
the quotation, ‘Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
sed major veritas,' into : ‘ I may cus Plato, I may 
CHS Socrates, said Major Veritas,’ The next morn- 
ing's feelings of llie orator to whose words this 
extraordinary ivrulering wa^ given may be more 
easily imagined than described. 

It was a AA^’clsh re])ortcr who headed a para- 
graph — ‘Suicide of Two Persons—Statement of 
the One that Survived.’ This seems moro like 
n product of the sister isle, and if the writer was 
not of Hibernian birth or extraction, he might at 
all events claim affinity in genius. The erroneous 
use of the woixl ‘other' has occasioned many 
a curious blunder, A Scotch paper recently 
announced that ‘ a man named Alexander Hucdia- 
naii, and two other women,’ were charged with 
assault. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than some of tho 
attempts at fino writing, resulting usually in 
pointless euphuism, iudulged in by some young, 
eccentric, or would-be eloquent writers lor lha 
press. Mr T. A. Reed, in his Keporitr's Guides 
cautions youthful aspirants against this snore, and 
points out tho absurdity of saying that ‘Sol’s 
eifulgcnt rays illumiucd tho scene with unaccua* 
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toined briglitnoss/ iiiste.Kl of simjily roconling 
that the sun slioiic brightly. As ^Ir Ttoo<l 
observes, however, Piu’h bahl simplicity would be 
too much to expect from a yoinig and ardent 
* conteinporarv historian.* Singularly enough, 
these llights ‘seem to occur more frequently in 
descriptions of the weather than in almost any 
other connection. This was how a poetic youth 
wanteil to inform the prosaic world that there had 
been ji fall of sno'w: ‘The aijgels rustled their 
Aviiigs at the hour when Aurora goes forth to fnllil 
Jier mi'-sioii, and the earth Avas covered with a 
ileecv mantle of Avhitc.' But the editor quietly 
drnjq)etl it into the waste-basket, and wrote in- 
pteail, ‘Snow fell this morning.’ Here is an 
t'xanqde, from a country pai>cr, of the ambitious 
style of a weather paragraph : ‘After a hnig period 
of unsettled weather, it must have gl.i-ldcneil every 
one yesterday morning when the sun, with all 
his glorious hrilliancy and s]dcTiil(»ur, shone forth, 
with golden ray scattering cloud ami mi‘»<, and 
with his cheering beams and glowing smile 
causing the birds to sing, the trees of the forest 
to rejoice, and the flowers of the Held to unfold 
themselves in bright array.* It Avas also a counlry 
brother who thus a paragraph annoum*ing 

the sp'hlen demise of a lo^.\l shoemakiT : ‘ We 
■are being constantly reminded of the ine\(*rability 
of Death— the certain, and it iiny be sudden vi-'it 
of “the angel Avitli the amarantliine AvrealJi,” as 
Death is so beautifully designed by liongfcllow; 
and it is our painful duty to-day to clironiole the 
melancholy fact tluit one Avho had played his 
part, and jdayed it Avell in life, has passed through 
JS’aturo to Eternity.* ' 

2'he rei)ortcr is often blamed by speech -makers 
•for coiulen.*«iiig their orations A reporter, 
responding to the toast of ‘'Fhe Pres-s,* told liis 
hearer.s lliat they Avere often much more iudebt'-d 
to :lie representatives of the press for Avhat they 
left out of their reports than for Avhat they gav(‘‘; 
and there Avas a great deal of truth in the remark. 
By reproducing all the silly and childish things 
that are said at public meetings, reporter.s might, 
if they cliose, make the spe^akers aiqjear in a 
most unenviable ^ight, Avhile by judicious con- 
deusaiioii they almost every day make present- 
able, and even telling, speeclies Avliicli, as spoken, 
were incoherent, rambling, and, it may be, uii- 
gramiiiatical. The reporters in the legislative 
As.^embly of New South Wales recently dealt 
with one of the iuember.s in a Avay Avliich ought 
to act as a salutary warning to him and other 
too exacting orators. This gentleman, angry 
the abridgment of bis snceches, joined Avith othei . 
in demanding that full reports shoidd be given ; 
and the reporters accordingly granted his desire, 
printing seA'eral of his siibse(|ueiit orations ver- 
batim, to the great amusement of the public, and 
the mortification of the member himself. 

Reporters as a rule are persevering men, and 
like to give good value for their service.s. A 
good story is told of Lord Palnierstoirs experi- 
ence of importunate reporters. A London scribe 
having beam that his Lordship Avas to be present 
at an archety meeting in a small country village 
in Hampshire, posted down to the ])Jacf! and 
attended the meeting. Lord Palnierston’a task 
was to distribute prizes to some half-dozen 
blii.shing young ladiefi^ and the whole company 
present did npt number much above a score. 


llis Lordship performed the fcisk witJi his 
customary grace and good-humour, giving the 
young ladies a kindly pat on the head, but making 
only the most commonplace observations. The 
reporter AA^aited aiixioiusly in liig place until, to 
his lioiTor, lie saw the iirocccdings brouglit to a 
close without any formal sj)occh from the Ihvniior, 
This AA'as more than lie could stand. He rushed 
from Ids corner to the nohle Jjord, Avho was 
passing out of the room. ‘ .My lonl, 1 beg your 
pardtui, but really this Avon’t do.’ 

‘What ilo you mean?* Avas the reply of the 
ashmished statesman. 

‘ Wliy, you’ve made no speecli ! I’vo conn; all 
the way from JAUidon to report it, and I niiu-'t 
have a st»cec]i of .sonic sort.' 

AVhei-eui>on, it is on record that the good-tem- 
])eivd old gentleman turned back, and detaiucl 
the retreating audience for twenty minutes, Avhile 
he ga\^e them a genial ilissertatiou on the. gr»ud 
tjiialities of English women in general, anil of 
liampshiro lasses in particular. 


S !•: A W A 11 D. 

Tin: nirf whitens iq) tli« hay, 

Krill :ifu' the \<Ilow s’li: ! ; 

.\li l tn liiciwil:' ih ■ <. .'..vs, 

Sway tri uii'l fr«i, .oi-l il'i'Ii aii'l I’li '! ! 
Tiny \\!.i j- r te li..r f. rt 
Who lih:.' i\- li-in,ly e’s !!•“ san l. 

Still h'l'Kln; pfiw.iM). w’-i’ii hi r f.;. ■ i 

D.l.iv I *i*Jvli.nlo\vi 'l l>y Iji-r liaii'i. 

TItr hn)-. n»-il hair is )A•n;kv\:lI.| l>!.);. ii, 

Aicl l>ii;,'lili ns in tlic lU/On lay li.hl : 
Aiul t’’'* frodi l.iiiilwaol l.ic./- h;..s ili*. wii 
Sot’ colour on her eiir-.k’.s e-iM whife. 


L it to til-' si\'i-l)iril .‘-hiv.t 

On .sunnj wind’s :i!i»m': the fi-ani. 

She lin"Cr.'r:\\llli n'lnclaiit I, 

All fioiii hfr o«Tl!*irf leinie ' 
it to watcii tie' w.ifi-i’. fi. • 

Ami IrKs thi-ir .jhii’i - Mai.' ; f'l-.*, 

Her teirlor lon.-Iasli-* i ,ii. ^ 

So ol’l/.'li to ill-! viieh si-i i 
L it to innrh tie .onh w Inc 

Wie n* 111'' liriM -is.'ir.-l n''i.'.'Ui irm -t, 
The ;; J'ii'ii Jin-liinu' in tin; hlip; 

So .soilK, that .sljf; her fect ? 


Tlifre is :i hark with .snowy sail. 

And pniiion llullering in the wind, 
hri;:)it foam ahoiit her hows, u trail 
Of hrokeii waters far Ijchind : 

Shi: Icann licforc the hreeze, she flics 
bird-like, with pinions widely set : — 

And now in ncaward -looking eyes 
Heart- wear}' sluidca no longer fret. 

Sail on ! fair bark, amid the spray ; 

Sail on ! and safely shoreward run : 

Break on, soft ripples, up the hay ; 

And know, sweet maid, thy vigil done. 

G. Loqan Moork, A.B. 
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j for more poihap.'j, but imver a;;uiu to be so fair 
F T T. Tj T N G L T T T T. E PIT C II E 11 S. ' porfi-cl, even in the ^;lory of bcirij; brimful, as 

I mi^ht liave been in simple Eoumlness ami 

IN TUo r.vuT.s.- rAur I. j Lall'-M>iptim!. 5 «. Put wor.-^e than this. There may 

'Little pitchms have lar^.'e oar-, mjv the prrjvorb. ’ bo s-jim* f>ne— ]joor pro<li;:y of a little pitcher? — 
as a w-aniin^ to talktn’.L Wliy n noi tlu re nnotli'^r >riia 5 ]it‘'l Ly tlic tail, muler that douche of water 
proviTb to put nid folks on tl. -u j-uar*! about t!ie that oouM not (hiwu the narrow neck ; or if it 
tuikinj; si»ei*i.illy iiu-ant Ibr 'Uiail - th.it he m»t ruiim'i yet, it juay be cracked so that it 

is, little folk.-' -to hear. 'C}i ]injveib lui^dit be, bivak a^nndi r .soon in the world's W’ear and 

^ Litth' pitchor.s li.ave larrow ' Veryn.nrow, tear. And when once it has had such a fall as 
indeed, are tlu ir uccks, thw-d; they stand up that, not all the kii 5 ,L:’s horses, nor all the kings 
straight, and !nomly <ipp]i 3 vid'*dipjii'd at tlie toj), a-’b luen-- no, nor all the pitcher-fillers »and pitchcr- 
if ea.^er to be filled. In sh.ipe they .iij‘ m-i unlike mendeis in the kingdom— can sot it riglit again, 
tin: ve.- 4 .?id pii'turr.l in the nld f dd—beok whore They Jiiay patudi it an*! reniont it, ;ind it may hold 
tlic eram* a-k.-^ the f"X to diiiU'T. 'I'hey are fragile t'gether lifjig • nough then in a qiiicd. corner; but 
vcssil.s to.). It is a law rimnin : llirough all be it known to thorn all that wJien the poor little 
Xature, that what is fiiudy orgauLsed i** oa-ily pitcher was .-o bcautii’iilly and lovingly made, it 
sjioileii, and that wdiatevcr is mo.^l delicately was not made to bo broken ; it wm» to have a 
beautiful i.s also most perishable. Xcov, tliis law’ mdile use because a real use in the world, though 
applies to the little j»ilchf‘iv, and it- makes ih*. perhaps a vory ^iiiplc use. 

filling process a daiigoroiis ono. Vot they have Let us, tlun, keep in mind our proverb, ' Little 
U} hold soiiiolhiiig, or thoy ar** of but little use. ! pitchers have narrow neck.-,* and ask. How are 
Somehow, they mubt bo lilh-d whnlly or in pirtjj thoy to bo idled ? How fa.st? How far? With 
601)1.; one must manage to do it ; and something ' what ? 

good must be put in them, oven tliougU it be but: First of all, how" fa^t? That detiends entirely 
a few ilrops. I upon the capacity of the vessel — the natural 

How, llieii,are they to bo lilloil ? How fa'^t, and , ability of the child s mind ; and there arc not two 
how far, and with what ? Some jaRiphi are . of them alike. Very rapid pitcher- filling is, for 
conionl with pouring in a little — slowly, gently ; ' instance, to be found in the Life of John Stuart 
but moat people have a dilVereiit idea of tlie duty j Mill. As a young child, lie had an amazing 
and capacity of little pitcher.'*. Tlicy are in a j aptitude for serious learning, and his lather had 
hurry to show them o If brimful all at oiu-c. They | an equally amazing determination that he should 
turn on a strong lap of knowledge, and grasp the learn. 'I’he boy jmssed direct from babyhood to 
slender little thing light under the deafening sludenl-lifo ; he seems to have tumbled out of the 
torrent-— nio.st of which is only pretending to go cradle into the classics. ‘ I have no remembrance,' 
in, and surging out agjiiii, ami dashing over the he wrote, ‘of the time when I began to learn 
sides. Or else they try to produce a siipplj’ of Grei'k ; I have been told that it was when I was 
prodigious pitchers, by mustering tlieui in crowds, three years old.' He began Latin in his eiglilli 
and discharging the preciou.s liquid iu volleys afld year, having read by that time a ho.st of tireek 
volumes, a bucketful at a time. A gram! (pran- authors, some of which he avow.s it was impos* 
tity is discharged, but very little is retained, sible to understand. As to English reading, at 
And it is well for those weak little pitchers if the that mature age he had already gone through a 
shock does not send some of them rolling over, whole historical library, indiuliiig Robertson, 
spilling half what they had already, and leaving Hume, Gibbon, some volumes of llollin, Burnet, 
them chipped and fractured, to stand up patiently Watson, and Hooke, Millar's Historical View of , 
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the English Government ; anil much more. But 
•was he a child at all 1 Ami who could have, chatted 
and played with a soveu-year-old wiseacre ? 

Five-year-old scholars of a very dillcrcnt sort 
are to be found pcoiding the little ones* gallery 
in any of the Jio.ird schools. Compulsory educa- 
tion siialchcs these piiiatbred mites from their 
mud-pies and doorstep convocations. There is a j 
kindness though a hard khiducss, in thus ! 
gathering them in out of the city by-strects, or 
placing them for the best hours of the day in airy 
rooms and by warm winter-fires, in exchange for j 
their greater freedom in the foul air of closi* . 
nnhealthy rooms with cheerless hearths in winter. ! 
But how the new regimen and the awful lieigdits 
of infantile study must stagger the courage of tliese • 
wee scholars ! Think of the whole alphabet rush- j 
ing upon them all at once, a confusion of hierogly- j 
phics and of disconnected sound-«, with the future ; 
prospect of being cxpcctoil to decipher pages 
W’here the letters seem to unaccu^toniod eyes too | 
small and close to ho rightly seen. How little j 
children ever learn tc- ^}a•.l, is one of the greatest 
mysteries in the world, as tlfe almost natural ■ 
familiarity of clecipheriug not letlers but the’ 
sequence of ideas at a glance, is one of its grandest ‘ 
wonders. Pit}' the five-year-old scholars, then, in | 
their stupendous difficulties, and don’t keep their 
quicksilver spirits too quiet, or hurry their lessons 
too fast. Let them sing their tables, ami refresh • 
them with the blithe ballad of the Cock-sparrow, ' 
before passing on to give them their first lesson | 
in the great art of putting two and two together, j 

And here may be the right place for a w'ord I 
abc ut the Kindergarten system, and also about ' 
the custom of teaching by means of games. The | 
object lessons of the Kindergarten plan are excel- 
lent for little childri n ; it teaches them, too, in | 
various ways, ornamental and useful, to do simple ! 
work with those little hands, which open first upon 1 
the world only able to clutch and hold like a pair | 
of polyps, or as unwieldy for use as a couple ofj 
little pink starfish. It is a great thing to teach j 
little children to use their hands dexterously, even 
in putting together toys, or working with coloured ; 
wool, or copying simply with a pencil. Another 
task, still better, is to teach them to use tlieir 
voice. Beside the perfection of the voice 
speaking, wo liave to think of the development 
of the voice os an aid to health. Just as the 
senses develop with practice, and the iniisclcs 
increase with exercise, the lungs— on which the ! 
security and long lease of life often depend— arc 
strengthened and developed by use. It is well | 
known that singing, instead of wearing out the ' 
Inngs^ strengthens the chest; and the singing 
voice — a great gift in itself— often depends on the : 
early use of the lungs and throat. A quiet, silent, ^ 
subdued child will rarely have rouudness andj 
strength in the later singing voice, though sweet- 1 
ness and compass there may be, the quality of the 
voice being independent of the force of the sound. I 
most notal^ illostiation of voice-develop- j 


incnt is in the theory that Italian babies bccomo 
Italian singers because the mother so often goes 
out to her field and viiie^'^aril labour, leaving the 
baby to keep house, hanging swathed and bagged 
against the cottage wall, and most likely develop- 
ing its lungs lor an hour or two before she comes 
back. But in teaching children, it must he borne 
ill iiiiml that if it is wrong to suppress outdoor 
shouting, it is also an injury to the voice to 
allow much outdoor singing with the strain of the 
wide open air, or ever to permit singing notes 
to ho .shouted. All singing, kept within moderate 
honml.^, and not loo loud, will he fouml to 
develop the coinjiass of the speaking voice, ami 
naturally to give it that soft roundnc 3 .s and those 
ever-varying tones which save speech from mono- 
tony. ami const itnte the lively quality of a plea=!- 
ant voice. Beyond all this, there is tlie task of 
perfecting the pronunciation. Many young chil- 
ilreii have, for instance, a defective utterance of 
the s and the r, .ami Innvever pretty their infantile 
failures may sound, it is cruel to their aftiudife 
to let the lisp and the h.ihy language grow in a 
few yeiiis into a confirmed disadvantage of spercli. 
Other children in large schools have to he cured of 
vulgarities ami provincialisms in the sounding of 
the vowid-^, 

AVc have »lwclt upon this point of the training 
of the Voice for two reasons: partly, because, wo 
are conscious that large as the fc>chotd Board 
ciiriiculum is growing, correct ami di-tinet pro- 
iiuncialion of our own language seems hardly to 
he included ; partly, because tliere are iminy 
children of wealthy ]»areiits who lis]* in Fn-ncli 
before they arc able to pronounce the a and the r 
of their molhcr-longue — a most fooli*^h want of 
training, for in a few years tin* inability to soiiiid 
an r will make, theiv French ibidf iinintelli^ihle. 
Speaking of schools for the ])eo[>le, and the advi.sa- 
hility of perfecting lljc di^tinot pronnm iation of 
the national Language tlieiv, we may add that it 
has often struck ns that llic throe 7is ought to bo 
increased to live, .and Beveivnce— aro 

not these worlliy to he taught .as carefully as 
Beading, Writing, and Aritliiiiolic ? The correct 
sounds of their own language, the gentleness and 
re.spect which we count as a part of mutual cour- 
tesy, the simple reverence which in these days is 
loo oltcii forgotten — we have often felt ]>uiufully 
that these great things are in the background^ 
while room is made to teach less necessary thinge 
to the chill Iren of our working classes— the future 
mass of the nation. 

Ah to the cuRtorn of teaching various branches 
by Tiieans of game.s devised to fi.x them in tho 
lueinorv, wc can only say, that a musical game or 
a spelling pu/zle, a iloral lotto or a dissected niup^ 
may tc-ach their wis<lom well enough to littlo 
chililren, but they will always amuse rather tlum 
teach ; or if they do not, the children will turn to 
anollier play instead. Any system of play-lessons, 
however much it may instruct for tho time, leaves 
the greatest lesson of oil untaught ThU great 
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TILLING LITTLE PITCHERS. 


le^Roii 1 ms a Inn.Cf narnG, Imt it is iinconscionsly 
IcariH'jl in Bcliool-days by very little cliiblrcn -it 
is Self-disolpline, the ])o\ver of npplieatiou to duty, 
the trainin;' of the will to luiii naturally to tlie 
work of tlie hour, henaii«c it is the dntv of the ■ 
hour, lotting jileasiire wait till after, liig'diihlren ' 
in alter-life learn soon enough that Wiirk is not * 
play, though their choerfiil energy and willing- j 
ness ill its perhn’manee, turns iliat duty into ; 
Tileasiiro.^ This is one of the unconscious lessons ; 
learned in eliildhood ; and in that little picture ; 
of tlie. groat worM, wo see llui children who enjoy 
the work of lessons enjoying ])lay too in its own : 
time, and in both ca'^es growing stronger in that ' 
duty-doing will, wliioli is one of the greatc-t 
trca‘<ui’es that hoy or girl can carry into iiiuiihood 
and woinauhood. 

liUt if les.-<oii.s he u'ork, pure and Pimple, there ; 
is no r(*a.sori why they sliould he dull work, too ; 
liard w(»rk, or unprofitable wurk. The. le^junns are 
often so very hard, the examinations so toni])ly ! 
tough, that their very pliy-time has an air of; 
w'el-d.iy recreation. For heaven’s sake, let the 
children have a.s haj>|»y a lime as the}" can, ' 
and ])reparation as pleasant, so that they may ' 
bring brave cjiclTV hearts w itli them into this ; 
crowded upper scliool nf onr.'^. Let there he a i 
laugh now and thou to liditen the h*.— oim — : 
a fi*\v moments of an ancedute, to lix. wainKiing 
attention; let the teacher >t<.on down to the f•hii«^.•^ 
b'vel, and sec* from that huv jmiijt cf vi«iou the 
dilliculties higher sight raniiet see. Above all, tlie 
Pchool rooms meant for tlui po uvr cla-'es sheiild 
be bright, and llieir h'S^on.s attractive, not teo <lry 
and not, too weighty iur tho^o .'iinall wayfarers wli8 
tread such rongli paths iu lih* alreuiy uiit-ide the 
schoolroom walN, and wliu will have, such hiirJeiis 
to hear by -and -by. 

AVe say aboco, let not the le ’-^ons he nnprofilahlc 
work ; and this liint mostly npjdics to a higher 
cla.'sa of little scluilars. Children who begin very i 
early to h'arn from hook.s, and who at first learn 
rapidly and brilliantly, arc ;f|it to wear out their i 
energy in a few years ; an<l for tho most part we ; 
chserve that the most steady an<l lasting suercss is ; 
gained by c liil<lreu who are not luirried through I 
hard studies in the nursery, hut who begin their j 
book-lcppons later, aiitl pursue them wiihout lia.sle, ! 
after a licalthy state lias been secuud for niiiul ’ 
and body by llic first years of play and rest. ' 
There is also in such eases a zest for work, a long- i 
ing for lessons wliieli carries the little student wdtli ■ 
its hearty impetus far on into the school-life that ' 
was d' layod until it was w'ished for. When the ' 
school-lilc comes, there is too often unprolitahle 
xvork given tis fuel to all this delighted energy. | 
Miniitiio if the history of ancient empires arc 
ambitiously attempted, before children know the j 
commonest facts about the empires, rcpuMics, 
and monarchies in the world of to-day. They 
arc required to know the genealogy and rights 
not only of every Saxon .and English king, 
but of ilia sisters and his cousins ami his aunts, 
before ibey know the general features of England 
itself as in a broail bright picture. Wc have 
known a curly-liaireil, rosj, little student, in her 
first year at school, breaking her head and heart 
over learning out of a book the unpronounceable 
names of Russian geography, while she was still 
blissfully iinoonscious of what divides ns from 
America, or wliat the words Great Britain exactly 


meant. And we have heard tlie xvaking from 
f<;ver of a bright girl, far too c*arn<*^t-h<-arted in 
everything she touched. liecolleclion.s of the 
striving for an English history prize had mingled 
in a tell-tale w’ay with her rambling talk, and she 
laughingly explained it: ‘You inn.^t know, there 
w.as the king of England, and the king of France, 
and the emperor of Austria, and they \vaiited to 
cany ott mamma and kill her ; so there was a 
great war all over the house and everywhere ; and 
I u-ed to he so afraid the king of Fnfiice would 
get mamma in the hittle.s.* 

This set us won.lenng what the wdiolc orderly 
arnuigcnient of nine or ten centuries of battle.s, 
kings, and genealogies, had to de with this child ; 
how much of ii would renifiin in her memory. 
Xo d*niht, some of ilm infonn.ition which is 
containo-i in schotd-hofiks .‘'ink.s into the mind, 
and remains to f-irm a fonudalirui f(/r future 
reading; hut iiinft\'-niim dii)ps «iul of every 
humlre.d inu-t certainly gu-U cuL again xvheii 
Midi laj)P fd knowledge are In -Tie i torrent- trung 
njioii sueli .slender neeks. I’erliap'. to the 
pjieed of filling, the goldeii mean will be .struck by 
not beginning in ha.<tp. and alway- going sl-iwly 
and Mirely. Jlnmf slowl^^ is a Wuiidcrfiilly wi:e 
Tiiaxim, aiel in filing the little pitchers it u an 
invuluahlii rule. The time of chiMimod is beyond 
a dniiht le.'.-. iou.i for learning ; hut let u.? go 
fluielly, (Miefully, never ta.st, never roughly. 1'he 
piudi'T'- tint are Iw.-t tilled are filled by those who 
hurry slowly. 

In 1111*1 filling process, there is sometime.^ a 
terrildc doinho given all at ouco, shattering the 
trail little vesstd. Tlio.se who make the mLtakc 
forget that the child's mind must receive food for 
ptuily in a certain fitting progrefision, because 
there is a pwi'grepj'ive devflnpnient of the child’s 
lacultics. First comes the memory, then the 
imagination U brought into i»l:iy — that, rich imagi- 
nation of the young mind, unfettered by reason. 
Later comes understanding in its fullness, and the 
reasoning power. AVhen little children learn 
fragments of verse and listen to stories, they are 
exerci-siiig two of their strongest qualities of mind 
— memory and imaginalion. Afterward**, many a 
worthless school lesson becomes valuable as a 
memory exercise. ('ounthLss names and dates that 
make the lesson hard, will be utterly useless in 
themselves ; hut in another w’ay they are useful, in 
moderation, as practice for the memory ; and no 
laculty grows by practice so hist and, we might 
say, BO luxuriantly as memory. The reasoning 
power is awakened by helping ihc chihl to under- 
stand the reading of books and the meaning of 
the .simple verses already leanied. If any jmetry- 
loving child were questioned about tho sense of 
ivell- known verses, most amusing misconceptions 
would come to liglit We oiinselvos were once 
for a long time under the impression that he.iyen 
was invokeil in verse to cast away ‘ the captain’s 
feathers,' having at that hnp]w age some ivlea ol 
what a captain was and a icath<*r. hut the vaguest 
idea of slavery or of * captive s fetter**.’ 

Another way of develojniig the reason is by the 
study of grammar, grammatical analysis, or by 
intelligent bilks about history. Arithmetic is to 
childhood for teaching exact nc«.«, what logic is to 
manhood ; but higher mathematics coining downi 
I sudtlcnly and in force upon tlie bright realm ot 
1 imaginationi risks the great loss of driving out tho 
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imagination and stunting the sensitive and poetic 
parts of the mind. Have wc any poet who was 
such a mathematician as our schools expect to 
produce in dozens niouhled out ot one mould I 
Again, the filling of little pitchers with hard 
facts, ignoring iniagination, is very apt to break 
them. We all know how Mr Cradgrind ruined 
bis little ]>itcher.s ; and how did lie begin 1 lie 
allowed them no projji-css. He began with 
reason, and conilenincd imagination. They had 
the circle of tlie sciences open to them, and were 
trained in jnathcniatical exactness. They got 
lessons in political economy, instead of story- 
books, statistics instead of pictures. They were 
strictly forbidden to wonder ; they had little to 1 
wonder about except the dullness of their life and * 
the haiilness of the tables oi ^ stutteriiojs,* ‘Teach | 
these hoys .and girls nothing but facts— you can , 
only form the minds of reasoning aiiiinaLs upon | 
facts : nothing else will ever he of any service to i 
them/ said Gradgrind’s system of riiiii. In the | 
excessive cramming that goes on everywhere, • 
there may ,be a survival of this (hn'trim* of hard | 
facts. We have only time to allude here to 
one great and hard fact that underlies our whole 
orgument about filling ^the little pitchers gently 
and slowly, ami that is, that tlce age of ment.il . 
study is llie age of physical growth ; and we all | 
know about a certain living dog that was better ; 
than a dead lion. | 

So next, let us ask, TIow far should those little 
pitchers be gently filled I Need they he brimful ? 
And with what i 

THE FORTUNES OF I3E11TIIAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTER XXXIX.— THE ACCL.^ATION. 

Mr Weston rose early. He had pa^^sed hut a 1 
restless, miserable night, with snatches of uneasy ' 
sleep and troubled dreams. The evening befor<‘, I 
he had partaken of dinner without appetite, I 
had been morose to liis W'ife, snappish with liis ' 
daughters, everything that a kiml-heartcd man | 
of business wishes not to be, hut sometimes is, | 
for no fault of his or of those of his own house- j 
hold. And Bertram Oakley was at tlie root of all j 
this. We aye all strangely fanciful, even those of : 
us w’ho pride fiurselves the most on the practical i 
steadiness >vith whicli, in blinkers of an approved | 
pattern, we do our allotted task upon the tramway j 
of the world. Oddly enough, never had Mr I 
Weston liked Bci Irani so well — never had he S" ; 
thoroughly realised the brightness and the w’inning 1 
nature of the young fellow, as wdien he feared that 
the strong proofs against him would bear him 
down. * The pity o ’t ! * he could have cried out, 
with Othello ; and it did seem a pity. 

Mr Weston had made up his mind. Tie would 
do the honest thing, take the straightforward path 
The youngster had sat at his tabic, had been 
greeted with friendly confideuce by his wife and 
daughters. Not even for the sake of Mervyn & 
Co. would he first communicate with him through 
the medium of the police. Face to face, h«» w'ould 
tell him how had and how black things looked. 
If the lad could clear himself— why, thank God ! j 
If not— welly well 1 Messrs Mervyn must decide 


as to the punislinient. Mr Weston therefore 
started for the Yard far earlier than usual ; and 
when Bertram arrived, he was reipiested at once 
to step into the Manager's oHice. 

Bertram, by the cloud on Mr Weston^s brow, by 
his constrained manner, by the very fact that his 
su])orior did not Inild out his liaml, but employed 
it in nervous readjustment of liis papers, saw at 
once that sometiiing was amiss. 

‘Nothing wrong," 1 hope— no one ill V he asked, 
neiTous himself, fur there is sonicthing contagnms 
in all sincere emotion. 

Mr Weston, dull, if well-meaning, misconstrued 
Bertram's agitation. ‘Nobody ill, I thank you/ 
he said sliilly ; ‘but wrong; yes, Mr Oakley, y»)U 
have guessed right there. Something is wrong. 
Nothing could be worse. I should say. 'llie thief 
from outside is a mere vermin preying on society. 
Bat wluit shall w'o say to him who robs under 
trust 1 * 

‘ Do you mean, sir— has anybody* BeiLraiii 

wonderingly began. 

‘The S'ittings Warehouse has been robb(*d, 
systematically, as it seems, of costly and jiortable 
property, to the value of a thousand poiuiils, or 
moic/ .Slid Mr We.-ton, beginning in a low tone, 
but speaking in hauler aceoiits as he warmed to 
his work. ‘The thieves were evidently familiar 
with the place, and entered by means of a ke}'. 
Now, you, Mr Oakley, have one key, and T have 
the other, of a ctimidicated and diliicult jiallern, 
as you know. Now, Mr Oakley, I tlvink it right 
and fair to tell you that we have learned the n.iiue 
of the rascally old dealer in marine store.s wJio 
has bought a portion of the stolen projierty, and 
that of the fellow who negotiated the sale "of it; 
Unit the Fittings Ib^om ha.s been searched by Mr 
Craw'ley and myself, in company with a police 
Inspector, and that the detect ive liiinself picked 
up there a card-case containing cards of yours, 
and supposed to have been dropped * 

Mr Weston may have said iiiuri.*, but Berti.im 
did not hear it. A noi>c as of the w’avea of the 
sea w'as in liis ear.-, and liis cyvs gnwv dim ; and he 
was faint, sick, giddy, and, rei liiig back, IiMiied 
agaiiHt the wall for supprirt. At last lie ll••l•ame 
conscious that the ^fanager was .'^till .-peaking, and 
the words ‘confess *- -‘yuung, and liable to tempta- 
tion* — ‘clemency/ rang mi his dulled sense of 
hearing. Then Bertram, Iw an elf- at, rallieil his 
strength, ami pale tlill, but ulnh).‘,t calm, walked 
up to the Manager, wlio had half risen from his 
cliair. 

‘Mr We.ston,’ Ik* said, in a voice that was broken 
by emotion, «lo wbat he would to steady it, ‘your 
word.s have given mo gn;at pain, and greater Rur- 
prise. Iliul you .wtabliod me, llic shock could not 
have been more cruelly unexpected. I am con- 
scious that you meant well and fairly by me, 

wJieii you But, can it be that you, sir, that 

any who knew me, could have believed me for a 
moment to be the robber of iiiy benefactor, to 
have htung the kind hand that gave me bread? 
I have been a uoor boy, sir, a lonely lad, without 
kiinlred or a jioine, but no one ever suspected 
Bertram Oakley before this day.* His face was 
in a flaiiic now', crimsoned by the sudden flush of 
w'arm imligniint blood ; and he looked so Imndsonie 
and so full of frank courage, that the Manager 
began to feel uneasv doubts creep over him, and 
was rendered thereby even more unhappy thoa 
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Tjolorc. That Thirtrani should ho guilty, had cost 
him a paug. We none of ua like to think worse 
of liiiman nature than we can ludp, and Mr Weston 
had hccn sorry, and almost ashaniecl, because of 
Bertram’s fiuj)posed sin. 

But if the lad were innocent ! The ^fanager it 
was who, as this thought pas.'^ed through his brain, 
fcdt Ins own eyes quail before those brighter 
eyes that sought thoiii, not as th»j.=5e of delinquents 
do. ‘I liave felt this — very much,* stammered 
out the Hranag^er. ‘ \V^^ all thought so highly — 
Ihiuk so still, if only — - Why, hut two days 

ago But never mind that. If you can clear 

yonrself, Bcjtram, I shall njoice as if my own 
son had Uieii in such a sciiipe and come out of it. 
But,* ad<!ed ^Ir Weston, with a sorrowrul shake 
of the head, *cir(*um.staiice.s, I must say, tell 
terribly against you.* 

‘They do so, sometimes, as I have read, again.st 
innocent men— more often, no doubt, ag.1in.-5t the 
guilty,* rej)liGd Bertram, in his calm, deep voice, 
which oven to hi.s prejudiced auditor .seemed to 
speak in Tnilh’s own accMUils. ‘Will you excuse 
mo, .«iir, if 1 crave time to think the matter over, 
and if I (brsako iny dutio.s fi.r the nionu iit ? — Von 
need not fo.ar, Mr We-ston, that I Miall seek a 
di-'gr.icclul .safety in lliglil,’ ho addcl ; ‘I luivc* 
nuthing to ccnceal, and shall ho found when 
Wiintc'd.* And without another Wful, he turne«l 
away, and wjilkcd from the Yaid and fi.im the 
hurtling neighbourhood of the l)»ick'«, his head 
liLiit, and Li.s eyes on the iiav<uiieiit, and neither 
noticing nor roturning the .silutations of the t- w 
a'*qiiaintaiices wlmm ho cncounloicd. Sudden!;*, 
as he ]>as.'ed by the police ctaimii, the wiiid.uv* 
of which were dec.oi’ate<l, as u«ual, with handbill.- 
in fat black typo, olfeiing rewards for ab^c(^nde(l 
clerks, fraiululout baulviupt.^, and umletectcd 
biirglar.s, Bertram made up his mind as rajudly 
Ji.i we all of us do, now and then, under the 
I)re.‘..suie of excitement. JTe. Inul meant to go back 
to his <[uiet lo'lging'!, ;uid Ihqpo to think ; hut now 
he felt a.s thougli sin li iiiedit.'ilion were superlluoii-. 
and resolvetl to act. riihositatingly he vto^<vkl 
the llirc.sln^hl. As he did so, he remembered his 
last visit to such a jjlacc. That had been at 
Blackwall, when he sought 10 save liis employers’ 
jiropcriy and to prevent the river pirates from 
capturing the Cloldui Now’, he was hiiiisi If 

accused of blackest treachery and iuo.st cowardly 
crime ! He smiled bitterly- -lie could not help it 
— as he entered the Superintendent's little don. 

‘We have only one doted ivc just now olf duty,’ 
said the commandaiit of the petty fortress civilly, 
in an.swcr to Bertram’s imiuiry — ‘Inspector Birch. 
You’ll find him, sir, in his room, acro.S 3 the 
pa.'N.'iage.* And indeed there sat the Iitspector, 
writing, at a chij)ped table, with a stand of brass- 
hilted cutlasses fastened to the w’liitewashod wall 
over his head. 

‘Inspector Biivh, I am told?* s;iid Bertram 
quietly. ‘ My namo h Bcrlraui Oakley, the 
Assistant IMaiiagcr at Mervyn's Yard.* 

Inspector Birch winocil and reddened. Our 
circulation is not under our own control, uiid 
even detectives can blush < but as he motioned 
Bel tram to a chair, he looked at him with profes- 
sional keenness. 

* Now, Inspector Birch,’ said Bertram, as quietly 
os before, ‘ 1 have no wish to waste your lime, or 
to trespass on your patience. Wo will leave 


fccliiigs, then, for the moriierit alone, and attend 
to facts. Somebody is guilty — that is clear — of 
the robbery w'hich lias been committed at our 
jilace of bu.-'iries.s. And it is equally clear that I — 
who am wrongfully accused— am not the robber. 
Mr AVe.stori lia.s jubt told me, for the first time, 
of the suspicions against me, and of tlie di-^-covery 
of the canl-ca-e.* 

‘Then Mr We.-ton is*— »— The detective did 
not complete his .summary of Mr Wcifoirs cliar- 
acter, but whi.-tled instead a bar or two of a 
popular tune. ‘It's bar-lly lair upon the Force,* 
he said pre^cnlly, in a de*iply injured lone — 
‘hardly fair, to .-p«,il a lljaL way.* 

‘He hiji i'dd 111'; ab'jiit it, .at an} rate, and from 
kind motives, I ;iiJi convin ;ed,’ resumetl Bertram, 
with a gt-nlle but weighty iiMiinov wlii«-h impre-sed 
the pnlicciij.an in .‘.piu* ol hiiuM-lf; ‘and tiie first 
ii-iv I make of the information i .-5 to C'>me to 
you. Now, Mr I n.=pc*cti;r, vou miHt have had. 
.-oiue exjierience of .‘sik Ii aff.iir.i. Look into my 
face. J.s it the face of a thief ?* 

‘By Ueorge!* exclaimed the Inspector, with a 
.-harp rap of his liaiid on the ink-.-tai;ied table in 
front of him, ‘ we’re uu the*— liut he clucked 
liiiiijself b'dore id quite utteied the word.s, 
‘wiong sct-nl, after all,’ which had been freinbliiig 
on lii.s lips, and merely couglied awkw.irdly behind 
his oiitqnead Iniii'l. ‘Can’t judge by looks,* he 
said grudgingly, but with a crest-fallen air. A 
good biu-« iiiound docii not like to be at fault, 
or to Ir.u'k the w rong quarry. Now, tlie Iii.<peotor 
had liud e\'ji*ih*nt jjip')rlunities of ob-erving the 
beli.'ivioiir of very many criminals, when taxed 
with llieir crime. Tl wa.s all very stale to hii% 
the pa-.-i«*iiate grief, the ft-brile auger, the eloipient 
.ipjieals to heaven, ilie fal.-e oaths, the whimj)ering 
of some, the coai-e altoiiqits of bolder knaves to 
bra/eii it out. His acquaintance j/rofessionally 
•lid not lie much aiimiig the innocent, whom he 
had usually noted to be hot, flustered, spocchlcss, 
and far less plausible than the guilty. But he 
had never met with an accused person who bore 
hiinf-elf a.s Beitram did. 

‘l'iiciim>laiices, as ^Ir Weston said, arc su&- 
piciuiis.* Beitram went on to say. ‘That card- 
L\u?e which you picked up, for example, and which 
is mine ’ 

‘You admit that, ^ir?’ a^ked tho In.spcctor. 
‘’riiough I am bouiul to remind you that whatever 
you say may be ii-ed against you.* 

‘ Hse it, then, and welcome !’ answered Bertram, 
w’iih a patient .smile. *I lost it, as nearly os I can 
remember, a loiliiight ago; but certainly not in 
the Fitting.s Stove. Now, Inspector, if you will 
hear me fi^r a while, I have, svuuething to propose 
wliich will entail no dereliction t»t duty, no 
betrayal of trusl, and which will profit mo lioihing, 
unK*s.s, of course, 1 should have gi;e.-?ed ar*ghr. 
Now, listen.' 

And then there ensued a CvUiversation, in low, 
hurried accents, between Bertram and Inspector 
Birch, ill which at liKt, of course, the former took 
the lion’s share, thougli pro^eully the policeinaii’s 
voice might be heard speaking in a subdued tone^ 
but evidently with an unfeigned and eager interest 
Had tho busy Superintendent, penning letters and 
iilliiig up forms on the opposite side of the piiss,age, 
been capable, like Bliieboaril’s latest sister-in-law, 
according to tlie lamented Bishop Jleber, of listen- 
ing at tho door, scarcely an intelligible word would 
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liave reached his ears except : * Not a word, then, the literal truth, lint at what expense and pains 
to Mr Weston/ and, ‘ For to-night, then.' do our ‘busy housewives' prevent his benign rays 

‘Too good, too good loL* an ainateiir,’ grumbled from penetrating our dwellings. Window- blinds of 


9 lour apartments of a healthy intluencu from the 

JI E A T AND II E A L T 11 . great source of light and heat. On a smaller scale, 

! might it not be said that the parasol (sim-guard) 
Wk have somewhere read of a system of cure in • the coinidexiou of our fair kinswomen at 
which the only means used was heat. The prin- j expense of their health and vigour, 
ciple upon which this system was ioiinded had an . There are some indications of a more rational 
appearance of plausibility. It was expressed in a . appreciation of the value of sunshine both as a 
sort of motto: ‘Heat is life-cold is death.' Hot preservative and restorative of health. The late 
substances, such as ginger, (’ayeniie pi-ppcr, Hniuhart, M.l'., and Secretary to the 

were prescribed for internal use. Hot baths ol O.mstantinople, who acquired 

various sorts were applied cxlcrnally. lule it j yxpcrience‘'in the East, attachcrl great iinport- 
is well known that extremes id heat, no less than : to the rays of the sun as a means of cure, 

extremes bf cold, are destructive ol both liie and | He alHrmcd that he cured even coiibumption by 
health, it may well be admitted that a moilerate . means of exposure of tla* body of the i)aLii*nt to sun- 
administration of either might be bencHcial in light, without any othj;r reined v. In a work on 
many cases. It is on a iiiodilicetiou of this prin- ‘ Turkish Hath, by Sir John I'ihs s»*nior surgeon 
ciple that hydropathy is basoil ; not, as for a time . Newcastle liirirmaiy, in which he gives 


misnamed, the CM Water Cure. Water uf various of Cr-iuluirt, 

.mioiiaiiiut.1, 1,11^ vy /t V ^ ; this agency nf sunshine H iiitroiliii Oil. Ihcexpcri- 

degrees ol temperature and air as high as Uxo physician h quoted to the 

hundred degrees Fahrenheit, are employed, accord- that he had so mauv facts illu-^t rating the 


ing to the effect desired. 

There can be little doubt as to tbc advantage 


power of the sun’s rays in curing certain dineasc.^, 
that he seriously thought of publi.-hing a woik 


of a due amount of heat, so far at least as thei^o be entitled the Nau-iwt/v. lie says: ‘I have 
preservation of health is concerned. And in cases ' assisted many <lysj)eptic, ncurulgi**, rheumatic, and 
where health lias been interfered with through I hyjiochondri.icMl people, into health by the run- 

defect of heat, a supply of heat in proper degree »» ''vorwron.^^l.t 

... L • 1 1 *4. ^ i 1 . lawyer who was sullering iroin partial paralv.-is. 

must be LeneficiaL And it may even he allowed , Hi/riMit leg an.l hii. were reduced in ii/e, with 

that, under certain circumstances, an extreme constant pain in the h.ins. lie was .,l.li.-d, m 
degree of heat may he used with advantage— as j coming up-stairs, to raise tlio left fe,.i lii,i, and 

in the case of the Turkish bath. i drag the right foot after it. He l‘»]d th-.* docinr h-* 

When a pers^on swallows a dose of Cayenne ' had been failing for .-cvcr.d years cli»siiig wuli ; 
pepper, or enters the hot-room of a Turkish bath, \ ‘My work is done. At si\ly, I lind iny-iclf worn 
he experiences the effects of artificial heat. When j he do(:tf»r directed him to li<* down under a 

he partakes of a meal of ordinary food, or exposes 

I - c .11 I u 1 • every part ol lii.s boil V. 11 c was 1o begin with tmi 

hiraself to the rays of the sun, heat he derives , ift,, uu l.onr. 

from either source is natural. 1 ho combustion of jjj, „„t ;,..,t,.ri,dlv alteivd iu any 

carbon i;i respiration, and the burning of coal in other respect. The result was that in .six months 
the furnace of the bath, are very similar processes, he came iiiiniing up f-taira like a vigorous man of 
both consisting esb^ntially of the chemical combi- forty, and di*';lar»*d, with sj»arkling eyes; ‘I have 
nation of oxyg^'n gas with carbon. Stephen on twenty yems more (•!' work in iiic.' 
tenned coal,* bottled ‘Tunshine;' and the same may Frqiih.irt iiienlioiH the experience of a ror- 


be said of Cayenne pepper and all Kimilar sub- 
stances from which heat can be evolved. 


the heat derivable from re-spi ration and from 


re.^pundeiit of hi^, who had been recommended by 
Ur I'roel, at the baths of (Jastcin, to try air-baths 


Science has done much to utilise and conserve 1 >l>onnir- lore^t At first ho uscil to 

L ^ J • 11 e • , I remain lor two hour.i undressed m the shadio.st 


part of the foir.it. He confidently asserts that his 


the combustion of fuel in our stoves and grates. , Jifalth derived the greatest benefit from this prac- 
By means of suitable clothing and muscular lice. lJut oii am>tlier visit to the continent, he 
exercise, we husband the heat produced within determined on the addition of what ho terms 
US ; and by properly constructed fireplaces and auothor clemoiit of power— full sunshine. He 
tflvAllinfir-Koiifles. we economise the heat of onr • ‘ I ea^'ily affected by the sun ; the coii- 


dwelling-houses, we economise the heat of our ! • ‘ ^ ca^'ily affected by the sun ; the con- 

fiiea. It is very questionable if sciouce has done derangement of 

asmudiiiiutaisingand controlling the immenao ^ feund, however, when the body was 

amount of contanualiy radiating from the t,,„ ,,h„g t^e elomoch 

tun. Even in our temperate zone, during our _,j|n equally Hcnsitivc part — being sheltered from 
brief summer, the poet makes the suu ‘shoot full the rays, that 1 was not in the slightest degree 
pec&otion through the swelling year ; ’ which is unpleasantly affected. But ou resuming my 
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clothes, or even a portion of luy clotliiii", 1 1 practical value of heat as a remedial agency is in 
instantly experienced the syin])toms 1 have alluded nowise airected. 

to, and was obliged (piickly to get into the shade. It is now about twenty years since the hot-air 
I reversed the experiment, and proved the fact.* bath was introduced ;is a curative agency into 
lie flirt lier describes the sensation of sunshine on ! the Newcastle Inlirniary. Sir John File, senior 
the bntly as very agreeable-genial warmth, not ; surgeon to the Intinnary, ha<l experienced tlie 
licat, being felt, lie noticed, on covering any benefit of a private bath in Noithuniberland, in 
portion of it with a single fold of light clothing . which he was treated as a patient.^ He br«mght 
or linen, that the In^at on that part became intoler- ! it under the notice of the Patliological Society of 

Jihle. Tliese sunshine- baths lasted from half an | Newcastle, ainl also the Ilfliise Committee of the 

hour to an hour and a half in ordinary summer ' Intinnary. The Duke of Northumberland lent 
licat. He. also mentions a pricking and itching 1 his intliience to tlie movement, having witnessed, 
Bcnsation all over the body, w'ith redness of the during his Eastern travid-*, the value of the bath, 
skin, wdiich followed these sunshine-baths. Th"sc The result wa^ the con-tiM«*.tioii of a hot-air bath 
symptoms lasted a cou])le of days ; but he us<mI in the hospital. The ileiioit of the Infirmary 
no remedy, only lie ilid not try any more baths . bears ample te-runoiiy to the value of the bath 
till they hud di^ajipcared. i iu a great variuly of cases considered suitable for 

Shortly afterwanlM, Mr Urrpihart mot one of the . treatment, 
most celebrated physicians in Euiope, Dr Scaiizoiii ' The hot-air bath has also been found suitable 
of Wiirzburg. He was much inlcrohtcd in tiio for the treatment ot m-ntal disease. It has been 
narrative of the sunshine-halh, and anticipated introduced into several lun.itic asylums. The 
the statement respecting the head remaining im- ’ Laiif'if, in rndicing the Fifth Animal Ilf?port of 
afiV'cted. The doctor explaineil it by the equal the Sussex County Lunatic A-ylum, mentions that 
diirusiuii of the sunshine over the whole body, by I^r Lockhart Roliert-^on published some important 
W'hich the action of the blood would not be deter- remarks on the Turkish bath as a curative agent, 
mined merely to the hea<l. Tlic doctor al-o gave Ho relates a case in which»a patient was admitted 
him to understand that the greatest ]iower is prac- , with .symptoms ol^ mania, complicated wi^i dropsy 
tically the most ignored by nir.lical science — that an«l alluiminaria of the mist severe character, 
it is unreasonable not to ludiiiVo that the gro.a The p.itienl was in a desperate state, menaced with 
centre of action in nature can excit va'*t iiiiliien'‘o nuelncss and j>ar.t and ajiparently dying from 
on the human ori:ani‘'HJ, and develop tlie energies the extent of kidin*y disease. Dr Hobertson states 
and re^ourci't; of lile. th.it the ]>.ith saved the patient’s life, and restored 

The euralivi* )uvpvitic.s of heat wen* ob-i^rved him to Ho ladicves its medical uses to be 

fifty years ago in the c\pori<*iic(* < f a Fnoi. h ' very gr.* u. Oj its curative power in the early 
]ihysiciaii, who tbrlun itely coiunritted tin* rc.-iilft stages of c«uisiimpiinn, he has had several ex- 
to the l)f tJiis.'i* of < Iciifva ]tuhlisln*d a amples, and is i*f opinion that if used at a suffi- 

I book entitled ])•.'< .VoAo/ns ((b-mwa ciHutly high temi»eraiure— a hundred and seventv 

and Taris, ISifi). In this wuik, the author spi'ak.^ to two hundred degrees — the results will astonish 
highly of the ivim dial value of licat. lie mivs : us all. 

♦The e\<M’tant wliidi plays the most impuriani Mr Uri[uhart explains that this high tempera- 
roU in the ydienomena NNhethoi: of Inalth or of lure is cndiii able when the heat is radiating, 
disease, is caloric — a lliiid impniuleialdo and iltat winch is transmitted through flues is said to 
inconij*rcssibli*, wdiich p.uu.Vlos all bo«li«*s, and he more oppu's^-ive at hi-h temperatures than heat 
vivifies all organised existences. No other ai^cut which ra iiates directly from a healed surface such 
can bo com])are«l willi tin's one in the Iro.itinent as n stove, lie doc.s not profess to explain the 
of rheumatoid disonlers. It is, so to s.iy, Iho soul reason ; but he thinks radiating heat more nearly 
of this treatment, and all otlii'r means can only rcsemblo.s the rays of the sun, and impresses one 
be regarded as subordinate. Who can tell if even . with a sort of elecUdoal action. This seems to 
tho.se substances which wo dotine as excitant are correspond with a lacL qiuted, on the authority 
not indehteal to its presence for ihoir pr«)]»er- of Sir David Lrewster, in regard to the effect of 
ties? At least, W’c find amongst them principles sunbeams on magnets. lh*ole.stor Barlocci found 
eminently combustible, and wdiich disengage a ' that an armed natural iodestone which would 
coiisiilerable quantity of light and of caloric.’ ' carry one aiiil a half Kuman ymunds, had its power 
Dr llosse. regards the restoring the action of the ■ nearly douhleil by twenty-four houre’ exposure to 
Bkiii as the viodus operandi of heat as a remodv. | the strong light of the sun. M. Zantedeschi found 
He says this explains the iiumen.ie advantages i that an ariilicial horse-shoe lodestone which carried 
derived b\ the (Ireeks and Romans from the use [ Ihiiteeii and a half ounces, carried three and a half 
of the hatli. While still employed by the Russians | more by three days’ exposure, and at last arrived 
and the nations of the East, he regretted its ^ to thirty-one ounces by continuing in the sun's 
luglect in the central parts of Europe, where a light ile found that wdiilc the stivngtli increased 
less equable climate reinlers rheumatic allections . in oxidaleii m.ignets, it diiiiiiiished in those which 
more frequent and iiivetorato. He says: ‘We wvre not oxidaieil, the diiuiiiiitioii b-coining iu- 
OUght to put up prayers that the European sensible when the lodcstonc was liigiily polished, 
goveniments may favour the introduction of such He now concentrated the solar rays upon the 
public establislimenta, and bo bring wrilhiii the lodcstonc by means of a lens ; niid lie found that 
roach of the citizens uncndow’ed \vith fijrtunc this both in oxidated and ]»olislied magnets, they 
real panacea for the larger portion of the evils acquire strength when their norili pole is e.xposed 
that aHsaii mankind.* to the sun’s r.ivB, and lose strenglli wdieu the south 

It may bo mentioned that whether the theory of pole is ex]>osei. 
heat current when Dr Gosse wrote, or that now It is well known that the action of the hot-air 
more generally received, bo the correct one, the bath on the human frame operates through the 
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skin. In many diseases, the skiu is iincler-active, 
and requires increased circulation of blood. The 
congestion of internal organs is thus relieved, and 
digestion, respiration, «S.c. prunioted. 

tom*s wife. 

ciiArTER in. 

ALTiioutui I hail succeeded in checking the 
ntteranco of the vow on Toni’s lips,* yet he speedily 
fulfilled it, as if it had been duly recorded against 
him. lie fought out Jessica in her French home. 
Ilis eager love proved triumphant ; and lie wrote 
to luo that in a few weeks’ time they would bo 
united at the British Consulate, llis sanguine ' 
temperament made him, notwithstanding several 
rebuffs, still hopeful of obtaining einploymenl. . 
He had an annual income of about a Iiundred j 
pounds of his own, which he had inherited from | 
his mother. Beyond that, he w.is possessed of- 
nothing si\ve his own untried labuits. I 

As far as I could judge, liis father still seemed 
to maintain his feeliiig of reseiilnient against him, | 
for he refused to allo\v me ever to mention his j 
name in his presence. Tom’s K*ttcr to me from ' 
Paris wiih the iiew.«« of Ins approaching marriage, ' 
first caused the silence to be broken, llis last' 
hope was gone, and he would indeed disinherit , 
hia disobcdicMit son. The Hall and Park were | 
entailed; hut what would they be without money ■ 
to maintaiu them i 'J’he rest of his extensive 
property was his own absolutely, and this he j 
determined to leave to C’hriatabcd Favro, for- | 
merly Christabel ^lartin. * Anil, Woollaston,’ he 
added, as 1 listened to him in silence, ‘ let the 
will state that 1 have di.sinherited iny sou for dis- 1 
obedience and disrespect to his father, so that 
hereafter the words may rankle within him, and 
their remembiiuice be us gall and wormwood.’ 

Poor miserable old man! And so you would 
sting from beyond the grave, carrying your ven- 1 
geance into another world, where, "if our past be I 
remembered, how small must seem the good of | 
even the best among us. 

We were standing talking not far from the 1 
dower-house. ‘You do not know her, I think,’ 
said the S([uirc, as, at the concliiKion of his speecli, 
my eyes wandered in the direction of Madame 
Favre’s abode. ‘ I am going to call on her. Come 
with me, and I will iiitroducc you to her.' Link- 
ing his arm within mine, he led me to the 
house. 

Madame F.ivre, foitunately, was at home ; and 
the neat little maid' one of our village la'-'ses, fur | 
Madame had only brought her own ]>cr.sona1 ' 
attendant with her— opened the door, and at ' 
once ushered us into the drawing-room. TJic 
furniture was very prim and old-fashioned ; but 
the delicate arrangement of the rocm, with its 
pretty pink-lined curtains, and howls and vases 
filled with winter flower.^, robbed it of its stilf- 
nesa, a^d lent it a feminine grace, which must ! 
have owed its origin to its mistress’s refined and ‘ 
cultured taste* Presentl}^ the door opened, and j 
a tall, elegant woman entered, with a gracetiil, 
gliding movement Her black dres.s Wiis plain | 
and simple, almost to severity, and fitteu closely ! 
to the supple outlines of her well-formed figure*, j 
I should have estimated her age as about thirty, | 


although, from her appearance, she might well 
have passed for a inncli younger woman. The 
face was undoubtedly captivating, though it 
]>ossessed features in some respects too strongly 
contrasting, and the light of her ilark hazel eyes 
seemed to me slightly furtive and restless. II(*r 
soft, golden hair was uncovered by anything to 
denote widowhood, and the beautifully modelled 
white hands disi)laycd no ornaments save a 
wedding-ring and an unpretending keeper. She 
received us with a sweet graciousness ; and soon 
1 found myself rapidly succumbing to her fasci- 
nating power, and half regretting the llosebank 
( ’ottage episode, which had deprived Tom of the 
chance of winning so fair a prize, 

‘ V'tui will not forget me, if you should hear of 
.anything that vvonhl be likely to suit me,* she said 
as wc rose to leave, after she liad eonlided to me 
the rci|aiivmcnts of the rc.sidonce for which .'jhe 
was SLMrehing. ‘ J have no one to ail vise me now 
— 1 am quite alone,* she niurmnied with a pretty 
little sigb, as she luilf-absently bent her gaze on a 
small ivory minialure that was .standing, in a 
cu-^tly frame, on the mantel -piece. 

‘Not quite alone, Madame Favre,* interposed 
the Squire gallantly. ‘ I jun always at your .ser- 
vice — and so is Mr Woollastoii.* There was a 
humorous twinkle in his shn-wd oM eye^ as he 
glanced at me ; and my foolish, shrivelled, ohl 
ehecks actually llu'^hed at the covert raillery, as 
my obl-woild iiolileiiess made me bow my head 
and imirmiii* : * 1 am ever your obedient 
Madame.’ 

‘John,’ cried the Squire, turuiiig so as to face 
Tile, as we reufh.' 1 the I’ark gates, and aiblresviiig 
me by my Christian name, as in the day.^ when we 
were biils together, ‘are ynii going to take unto 
yourself a wife in your old age 

‘ Why not i ’ 1 rctnrncil jokingly. 

‘Your years arc threescore and ten, John.* 

‘Ay, wiiat then T I retorted. ‘ Why should not 
the lieait be a> green !it seventy as at twenty 

Time passed on, and T 'delayed as long as I 
could the preparation i»f the unnatural and viinlic- 
tive deed by which the old man propcisetl to 
di.sinherit his .son. Me.niwhile, I had again heard 
from Tom, this time tciliiig me that he was 
actually married, and thiit he. inltuided, after some 
wei-ks’stay in Franee, to pi-' ci'od to London, in tlio 
ho 2 Hi of obtaining employmi-nt. I was half afraid 
to mention the l.ict to tlie .'<ipiire, as 1 judged it 
would at OTic.e bring mattcr.s to an is-sne, and 
that lie would order llie will to bo immediately 
completed and .signed. Still a few weeks more 
wi'To allowed ti» elfip.«!e, during which time I, as 
much a.s possible, avoided meeting the Siiuire. 
But one day ho called upon mo, and a.skod if I had 
ha«l any further letters Iroin liis son. I told him 
that I had, and that Tom was married. Ho was 
in a .state of great exidlcrnont and WTalh ; and it 
w.'is with some dilliculty that I could subdue his 
rage enough to enable us to converse in onliiiary 
biK;jiiiie.‘;.s U niis of the will, which he now told me 
to j)rt;parc without another day’s delay. I made 
more than one attempt to intercede for the yoiiim 
man tints to be (lisinnerited ; but this only served 
to exasperate him still more ; and he intimuted 
that if I was not jirepared to carry out his wishesi 
lie would be necessitated to place hU affairs in 
the hands of another agent 
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Merely ns a matter of business, my connection 
with the Siiuire was of small moment to me ; but 
we had been olil friends, and I hud long managed 
all the afhiirs of the Athelings of Athcling, and 
did not rclisli any suggestion of another taking 
my place. •Jiesiiles, I considerutl that my refusal 
to draw up the will would not in any way prevent 
the Squire from carrying out liis design ; while, 
if the matter were placed in other hands, 1 should 
lose tlie opportunity of still <loing something, as I 
hoped, for tlic a<l vantage of liis baiiishcd and 
disinherited son. The obnoxious document, there- 
fore, was prepared, the Squire himself writing j 
the draft of tlie fatal clause that disinheriteil 
his son, and a day was fixi?d for me to call at 
the Hall to have it signed. 

On tlic day named I found my client waiting 
for me in the library. Everything was in readi- 1 
ness; ami the will, whirh was very short, was j 
quickly read tlirougli. 'Plic pen was in liis hand, ! 
and 1 was ahout to siiniiuon two of the .-erA'ant'^ j 
as witnesses, when he stoj>[)ed me. ‘ Dues not j 
marriage iiivalnlate a wilU' he asked as he. 
turned to me iinpiiringly. | 

‘It does/ I replied, ‘if signed before the cere- 1 
mony.* i 

‘Humph !* ho muttered, as if oonsidering sf«ine . 
point. He pau'-ed for a moment, and then a-bU-d, * 
as if he had found a si.lution of his dillirulty : j 
* Procrastination i.s always tlan'^i'rous. I will 
this noAV ; and if auolhor .sljoubl be remiired, why, 
you won't object. It will be so nuich more gii-t j 
to your mill.* 

‘Certainly/ I replied, taking liis j(‘l:e in good- 
luimour; ‘and T am glad to li-iiir you talk of 
making aiiotlior will, 1‘ur tbU is a m(»st unjust 
one/ I 

‘ Vou are purposely and mmccesssavily wander- 
ing from the question,' lie .^aid with icy sarcasm. ! 
‘1 have no intention uf making any alteration in 
my Avill. I Ava.s alluding to the probability of my ^ 
man iiige with Madame Kavre.* 

* Indeed !’ 1 exclaimed, at lo-s for words Avilh 
Avhich to express my siirjirisc. ; 

‘ Ye.V he continued ; ‘ I luwe Avrittou to her on 
the siiliject, and am now aAvaiting lier answer. 
No reason, you know, Woollastoii/ lie added Avilli 
sly humour, repeating my oavh Avoids, ‘ that the 
heart should not be as green at seventy as at ' 
i\vcIlt3^* 

[ eould only langli. A groat ilisparity in age ■ 
bc-twecii husband and Avife, on AvhichoviT side it 
may be, is generally olijectioiiablc ; but beyond ' 
this, T could see no valid reason against the j 
marriage. The lady’s ample fortune Avould obviate ! 
the nce-essity of a large joiiiliirc to cumber the ' 
estate. Again, T AA^as in hopes that if the Squire \ 
once saAV the golden bait that had tempted him, I 
within his grasp, his resentment against Tom ': 
might become softened, and eventually, under his | 
wife’s undoubtedly amiable iulluenee, be entirely . 
removed. j 

I could not, liOAA'cvcr, find wonls in AA'liich to 
oiler the money-loving old suitor any congratu^i- 
tiona upon the step Avhich he proposed to take, 
and somehow 1 could not help Avishing that the 
lady Avould have the gootl sense to refuse the 
ollcred marriage. As it w’as, I Avas fain to hide 
my confusion and dislike of the proceeding, by 
ringing the bell, end calling in a couple of servants 
to witness the signing of the deed. A fcAv minutes 


served to complete the Avork ; and I took an early 
opportunity of bidding good-bye to the Squire, 
making a pretence of urgent business elsewhere 
the excuse for not stiying to dine with him, as he 
Bcemcd more thaii usually anxious I shoulil do. 

A.h I returned to my office, I could not help 
reflecting upon the sudden and unexpected deter- 
mination of the Squire to marry this lady, so 
much Lis junior in years, and so unlike him in 
other resi*e<;ts' and in tfuth I scarcely knew 
Avhellicr to ultiiijute liis resolve more to a feeling 
of revenge against his son, or siinjily to a desire 
to possess tlie lady’s large and unencumbered 
fortune. I felt inclined to Avritc to Tom at once, 
and tell biiii of Avliat Avas taking place ; but on 
second thoughts I detidwl that it AA^ould be better 
to delay doing so till I kncAV the issue of the 
Sqiiire’.'i proposal to the beautiful widoAV. 

I Avas not allowed to remain long in suspense. 
Next afternoon, tlie Alhcliiig carriage arriA'ed at 
my door, and tlie Squire Avalked into my n>oiii. 

‘Congratulate me, John ! * he cricvl, Avith some- 
thing like jiiA^enile merriment, Avhich s:d ill upon 
a countenance Avliere age had alrea-ly left it-s 
indelible imprint. ‘Congratulate me I The lady 
has ac«*fepted my ofler ; aid in one month from 
to-d.iy, ^iadallle I>ivre is to become the JLady of 
Alluding Manor.* 

‘ Well, Well,* I .<iaid, Avitli a faint attempt to 
appear lioarty, ‘you arc doing tAvice Avhat I huA'e 
11 ' ‘t yet had the courage to do once.’ 

‘l‘ut, then, tlure is no reason why the heart 
dioiild lu t bo as green at pcventy as at twenty !* 
he replied, sl.apping me on the shoulder. 

! felt that 1 could not reciprocate his jocularity, 
and so Ava< glail ayIu-ii he proceeded to ‘jomo other 
matters of bu'.incss between us tlian this of his 
mairi.ige. After his departure, I >at down and 
Avrute to Tom a biief account of Avliut had taken 
j>la< o, lilding my own concern as to the issue of 
this strange turn of events under expressions of 
hope that thing-i might somehow be brought about 
by the lady’s inlliumoe to remove the Squire’s 
feedings of antipathy towards his son. But this 
was more Avith a view to Tom's peace of mind 
tliaii my own; for I could not divest myself of 
the fear that the consequences of this marriage 
might be more inimical to Tom’s chances of 
succe.i^sioii than at first sight it had seemed to 
me. 

For a Aveek I suav nothing more of the Squire ; 
but at the end of that time he calleil, and staled 
that it Avoiild be necessary for me to prepare a 
contract of marriage, and that Avitliout debAV, as 
Madame Favre foun\l it necessary to go to Franco 
on some business Avhich her agent in Paris could 
not complete in her absence ; and for this reason, 
it was decided that the mariiage should take place 
ill the following A\’eek, after which the Squire 
AA’ould accompany her to the continent. The terms 
of the contract Avore therefore agreed upon ; and 
they Were somcAvhat peculiar. Under this agiee- 
inciit, he AA’jis to receiA'c from Madame Favre tlie 
absolute possession of all her property, boili heri- 
table and movable ; she, on her pari, to receive 
a large annual sum in name of piii-inoui'y out 
of the Atheling estate, Avilh a Ji.uulsome jointure 
in the event of her surviving him. It is unne- 
cessary to enter into details regarding the other 
provisions of the contract, except to say that 
the Squire’s sou was by name excluded from 
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the Buccession, in accordance with the terms of j 
the will already executed hy Iiia lather. 

However iiiij>lea-aiit he luy feelinj^a on 

the subject, I had im alurnative but to comply 
with tile Squires wishes, or rather commands. 
This was on AVi^dnosilay ; ami it was arr:m*reJ 
that on Frhiay I .should to Athelino with the 
completed contract, in order that it mi^dit be 
ei^nied by the principals, and the matter concluded. 
The marriai^c was to 'take place fin tlie Mombiy 
followiiii:. My heart bled for 'rom ; but as I had 
alroaily wriiteii him as to his father’s cngageineiit 
wdlh iladame Favre, and as no further letU-r 
could now reach him in time to admit of any inter- 
feiviice on his part, even if that were of any use, 
I contented myself with allowing things to take 
their course. 

CIDER. 

In England, the cider-apple is principally grown 
in Herefordshire and Devon.<liire, and in portions 
of Glouci'Slershire, Monmonih'-hire, WurcO'<ti*r- 
ehire, Dorsetshire, SomerM't.'«liire, and Cornwall ; 
and, on the other side of the llrilish Channel, 
must be mentionca Jc»’.'«ey, Xorinandy, anti llrit- 
tany. M^ny a farmer counts, ii# a gootl year, upon 
paying his rent by bis cider* harvest. Although its 
value in relation to other beverages is not groat, 
it is astonishing how important a factor it is in 
successful farming in tho>e districts, and wdiat a 
respectable piVcc de resistance is a good ccllarful of 
this drink. Tliroiighout the summer, but espe- 
cially in hay and harve.it lime, the quantity con- 
sumed by the fariu-laboiirer would astonish the 
North- conn try man or town operative, it being 
considered nothing unusual for him to dispose ot 
his two to three gallons in a day ; and the larim^r, 
his sons and his servants, and in many cases bi.s 
whole hou.<eh(j]d, make use of hardly any other 
drink throughout the year. If liie farmer’s stock 
runs dry in couseriuence of a meagre harvest, he 
is obliged to procure the cider at any price, for 
the labourers will insist ujion a regular allowance 
of their favourite refreshment. In some di'<tricts 
the use of beer is gradually being sub.Htituted 
in certain establishments for that of ciiler; hut 
this is. not so much to be regrette<l a.s the more 
baneful consumption of cheap spirituous liquors. 
Notwithstanding so great a consumption of what 
is sonietiine.s not much better than vinegar, cider- 
drinking docs livt appear to be fraught with any 
very serious results. 

At most of the tahles-iVMte in Normandy and 
Brittany, decanters of cider are supplied gratis ; 
and the thirsty wayfarer need only a re - 1 
itaurateur, to procure a quart of that liquor for I 
abont' threc-halfpence. He may sometimes chance : 
to have the produce of the first pressure applied | 
to the apples, and which the grower call.s yros | 
ddre; but he is more likely to have to content 
himself with the second extract, or petit ddre, a 
watery though still not quite innocuous liquid. 

The climate and ground of Jersey are particu- 
larly adapted for this branch of husbandry, ami, 
in proportion to its size, it prixluces large 
quantitiesL Its manufacture has often been the 
subject of enactments by the local legislature; 
and among musty records may be found a claim 
for expenses incurred in besieging Mount Orgueil i 
Gsstle itt 1487| in which there is an item forj 


twelve pipes of cider. It is also to be remarked 
that among the Acts passed in the first year of 
Queen Mary's reign, 155;}, was one forbidding 
the sale of cider in the island unless the 
; mayor, with two parishioners, had previously 
tested it and fixed the price. In the same reign, 
the inhabitants were obliged to petition Her 
Catholic Majesty for license to import from 
Kngland, duty free, six hundred and fifty tuns of 
hi*t‘r, in consequence of the almost total failure 
of their up[>le-h:irvest. The cx])ort trade from 
that island, which, O'^pecially to Bristol and tlic 
west anti iiortli of Knglantl, wtw, during a long 
period, of considerable dimen.sioiis, has of late 
years received a gratlual hut important check, in 
ctiiiseqnence of the unprincipled practices of some 
exporters, who, aware that acetate of lead, com- 
lutiiily known as sugar of leatl, poB.scs.<ed the 
pri>perty of speedily ‘fining* new cider, did not 
scrnple to make use of it, in order to give to their 
pjiiiluce the semblance of superior lupior. 

Orchard-culture does not present many import- 
ant differences. Some cultivators adopt the 
.system of liigh grafting, say at a lieight of five to 
"even feet ; and others are satisfied with .stocks 
of half the height. According to tin; n.itiire or 
state of the soil, the aspect, prevalent wind, &c., 
the orchard-planter decides upon the sy.steiu he 
must adopt in planting ; hut no estimate of the 
productive value of an orchard can be formed 
from its extent, as, wlielhor through fXpo.snre, 
poorness of soil, tlecaying stocks, want of manure, 
or (itlior cauNe.% a live-acre plantation will some- 
times yield less and iiilerior fruit than another 
bf onc-fiftli its •size. As a rule, when once tlio 
trees are tdauted, the fanner dovote-s very little 
time to them, save when the gathering .reason 
comes round. Sometimes he opeiH the ground 
near his young trees ; but that attention c»*ase.s 
after llie third or lV>iirth year, and tlien he may 
apply a winter deposit of dec vviiig words or other 
cheap org.inic manures ; hut the gmer.d iii.iltenlion 
to this nutter, ami ^ generally undvilful pruning, 
cannot hut too fre<| urn illy make a seriijus differ- 
ence in his financial return':. 

To enumerate the different varieties of apples 
used in the inanufactun* of ciilrp,- would he some- 
wdiat difficult, and would only interest a pomolo- 
giiit. Next ill import anc.e to tli.it variety, which is 
immense, i.s the ihlferLMit seasons at which tho 
fruit ripeiH. Some, an the codling, begin to fall 
from the middle to the end of September ; while 
others only attain inaturily in the end of Novem- 
ber; and here the inanui'iicliirer on a small scale 
meets with a ilr.iwhack. Tins inferiority of cider 
may in m-my cases be atlrihuled to the iiiiproner 
as<ortnieiit of a}q>les ; and it is wcdl known that 
to make good licjuor there arc combinations of 
certain kinds of fruit W'hich admit of being 
ground together, so that the disadvantage of tho 
small grower is apparent, when it is borne in 
mind that liis ‘mashes* must of necessity be few 
in number, and his dilfer^nt sorts of fruit cannot 
be equally fit for use. Even among those who 
have better opportunities, the practice of indis- 
criminately mingihig sweet and sour, ripe and 
green, is too frtiqiieritly followed. 

When tlie autumn breezes cause the earlier 
applei* to fall, the husbandman carefully gathers 
them, and collects them into hea])8 under the 
sba lo of his larger trecs^ where tlicy remain foe 
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6omo weeks, until they luive acfiuired the proper 
decree mellowiic.'^s ; and the juiltrment reriuirerl ' 
to deckle the latter point would put a novice com- 
pletely ‘at sea.’ The remaining? Fruit i.s soinetime.s 
picked by children, but more j^eiierally shaken 
4lu\vn ; and a valuable tree is Frequently injured 
by the incautiou.s use oF polo.s. 

The diiroi'ont heaps havin'; been pronounced in 
a sati si actory condition, the ino.st arduous phase 
of the manuFacture coniinences. 'J’he apples are 
taken to the mill or pres.s-house, and thrown into , 
the ‘ chasse a circular troin^h oF hewn stone. Eor j 
erushiii" them, a heavy millstone or ‘runner* is used, 
driven by one or two horses, blindfolded as they 
tramp their wcari.somc circles, which have to he 
continued until the fruit i.s so thorou;-;hly ‘masheil’ . 
that the pul]) or ‘must* may be fifpieezod between • 
the linpjers without the detection of any lumps, ; 
and has acquirml a deep colour. The pulp is j 
then placed upon ‘hairs* — square horse-hah* cloths, • 
which arc .spread under a powerful press, lilted 
with a wooden or iron screw. Tlic latt«*r i.s 
applied when ei;^lit or ten ‘liairs* have been lilled, . 
the iMlf'cs well Iblded, and the whole surmouiited 
with a solid wooden Fr.ime. In some di.-tricU, the 
layers are ni-ade with nuhrokmi striw or roi-d. ' 
The expr^'.ssed juice Hows thickly into Hat tubs, 
or i.s puurctl into open ca'vks, at the rate of four to 
six hojjrsln*ad.s for eacli ‘jiia.sli.* 'I’lie dry re.sidue 
is miially t;iven to the or thrown on the 
inanure-luMp ; but ^olln■•tinu;R in Eii.iilaml, and 
<;encMMlly in Eranc", if is waleivtl and ]u’e.-'.''ed a 
second time, ])iodiicin '4 an inferior l»eveia;^'e 
appropriately called p/ /<7 '’/'//v. 

The casks are now either exposed to the o])en 
air i»r jdact-d in draui^hty buildini;s ; and in a i’fw 
days, aoct»rdini; to Urn wejither, tlie li<|Uor will 
ferment and brcomc clear, when it is ‘racked,* or 
drawn oH* into other ca^ks. It is during lie* pro- 
cess of fei mentation that the nianufacturor lias to 
cxerci.se the. ine.st delicate skill ; for if the fer- 
iiient.'itkm he in.MiHicieiit, tlie eider will not attain 
the re(|uihite brij^dilness and#Havour. Jf it be 
excessive, llie result will be poornes.s and aeiility : 
and a raj)idly fermented liquor does not keep well. 
By the iphlitiuu of yeast or isint;la.s.s, the fermen- 
tation and condition' may he a.ssisted ; but sucees.s- , 
fill results are in the f;re.'itest measure dependent 
upon the skilled watch ruluc.ss of tlie maker. 
Doctorings, by the addition of treacle or other j 
sweetening and colouring materials, are i'recpienlly 
bun recourse to by cider-merchants and taverner. s, j 
but in rare case.s by manufacturers. On many - 
farm.s, it is usual to bum a small quantity id’ 
sulphur ill the casks intended for the reception of ! 
the cider, the elfcct being generally the prevention | 
of fiiiliicT jicrceptible fermentation ; but it occa- ! 
sionally happens that the cider has more than ' 
once to bo racked from one set of casks to aiiotlier j 
until it is consitlered safe. The discovery was | 
maiic by Mr Leuches, a German chemist, that i 
newly burned charcoal possessed the property of 
checking the fermentation of new wines ; and the 
principle was applied in the manufacture of cider 
oy Air Knight, a former President of the Ilortf- 
culturul Society of London, with successful results. 
Ho found tlmt the fermentation was completely 
arrested, and the harshne.ss rtMulered nil, the only 
drawback, if any, being that some of the colouring | 
matter became absorbed. | 

In the first weeks of the year, the casks are { 


stored in large cellars or cool shed.R ; and the 
‘ bmiging-dowii * takes place two montln later, 
when the cider is ready for delivery to the con- 
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AX AllTrST’.S STORY. , 

‘No, 32!)— A JrcdfH-nfj Mwch’ Such was the 
number and nanie of a jjicture in the tA.cademy 
of a errtuin year which .shall, for politic and 
personal reasons, be left unde.signated. The pic- 
ture was one of my painting ; and I, Reginald 
Tracey, liad been fortunate enough to attain three 
very important erid.'> by its i»ro(l action. Firstly, 
it was deemed excellent enough by the Hanging 
Committee to he placiid on the line, and it faced 
you in a very prominent manne-r as you entered 
iloom Nt). V, Secondly, thi.^ juomim-nt poj-ition 
.seen red for niy picture a large .diaiv, of attention, 
which resulted in Us finding a ]airchas:f;r almost 
as soon as the Exhibition doors ojiened. But 
thirdly, it .served the actual purpose for whieli I 
]):iinled it, and wliich IcJ me to choo-e my 
.-ubject. Tliat purpose involved just the least 
bit of romance ; aiul although the clever critics 
l»raiscd the ])icture, and even hinted that ‘Mr 
Tracey h.'ul been .singularly fortunate in hi.s treat- 
ment of a som»*wbat unusual and dillicult theme,* 
<N:e., not one ot lliem so much as guessed that it 
w.is a ]>i( turc with a purpose. As the se<]uel 
may '•eivc to show, that ])urpo.5e sprang from and 
►en-ied in what I am jHeased to call my little 
romance. 

It was a charming day that on wliich I went 
to llockhaini>ton to sk^-teli the water-mcadjjws, 
and to .see my old fricml Dr James Brooke— Jim, 
I generally called Iiim— who had settled oa a 
jiiaetil inner in tliat town. *J'he whole place was 
.'Steeped in sunlight ; and the deep shadows cast 
by the )d«l lu>nses in the narrow streets by the 
w.iter-sitle. reminded one of nothing so much as 
the blackness of the shades in some old Dutch 
toAvn ; where Rembrandt must have learned the 
.speci.-d art that bears the imjire.ss of hi.s genius 
to-day. The old church of Rockhampton is a 
fine hit of Norman architecture. Rising archi- 
tects declare that there are no purer pillars of 
that stylo, or better preserved arches, with their 
queer lacos squeezed into the corners thereof, 
ami which seem to impress the Rockhampton 
juvenile.s on Sunday.^ quite as much as the 
service. PaR.sing through the churchyard, I found 
myself at last at the church. With littb^ hope of 
linding the door oj>cn, 1 lifted the latch, when at 
once it yielded to my touch. As I p,issed within 
the green baize doors within the pon;h, I ho.ird 
the sound of the organ ; so stealing (]uictly intv) 
the grateful .shade and coolnesss of the chur. h. I 
eusconeed mj'self in the biggo^t pew 1 cmKt tind, 
and listened. How soothing was the elb et of the 
music ami fiurrouudings on that glorious iliy. 
I could not see the player, who was concc.iled 
by the curtains in front of the orgaii-lolt, hut 
intuitively 1 guessed it was a l.uly who played. 
I imagined that only a woman’s delicate touch 
could have made that Kyric sjieak in these tones ; 
and there was more gentlene.Rs than power in the 
iStabat Mater into which the player glided. Then 
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I remember tlio irtihh'nu Murvk siicceeiled ; and Bilge, & Co., of Birmingham and elsewhere ; 
after half an lionr’s i»rivate liearing of the masters, tlie means was~my humble self. 

I quietly slippeil (Uit of rhurcli, once again into The day after iny arrival at Rockhampton, Jim 
the glad siinliglit that played around tlie grave- proposed that I should drive with him on his 
stonS, and made the world so fair to see. inoriiiiig round, and added he; ‘We’ll call at 

After luncliiiig at my hotel, the Jicd Lion, I .Mount Orove on our w’ay home.' Mount (irovo 
went to see Ur Jim. It appeared that the fair was the residence of Mr tSpalding ; andtwooVlock 
player of the church "was a Miss Spalding, and found us at the gate of a very nice villa residonce, 
the*^ only daughter of a well-to-do and retired overlooking the river, and standing within its own 
merchant wlio" had settled at Ilopkhainpton some nicely kept ground**. 

eightooii months before ; and Jim, I found, bad Wo were nsliered into the drawing-room, whore 
been paying liis addresses to the young lady, wo found assembled certain persons Vidniin .liin 
Her hUlier had married for the second time, and ; luul not expected to see. ]\lr Spalding received 
hail tlius given Miss Spalding a step-mother. I mo conrleously, as also did Mrs Spalding. Miss 
TJie old gentleman, as Jim called him, was an j Nelly greeted me must cordially, adding that she 


TJie ohi gentleman, as Jim called him, was an j Nelly greeted me must cordially, adding that she 
easy-going man, kind-licartod in every way, j wiis much pleased to make the acquaintance of Dr 
gciieioua to a fault, and looked kindly enough i Brooke’s t)ld friend of whom he so td’lon spoke, 
on Dr Jim’s suit. But as to Mrs Spalding. Jim | In addition to the family-circle of three, it was 
pronounced a decidedly unfavourable opinion. | cl.*ar there were strangers ])rescut. Tliosc latter 
She was an ambitious and, as he e\'j)ressed it, i wire Mr Jusiah Jilagden ami liis sister. Mr 
scheming woman, who thought that Nelly ^hollld | Blagden diil not impress me favourably. Jfe was 
look somewhat higher than Ur Brooke of Rock- a stout, florid-complexioned man, reninrkahlc for 
hamptom— and that she should at least marry the extreme hreadth of his white waistcoat 
money — with which latter coiumudity, Jim was, and for the profusion of jewellery displayed 
as a young doctor of course, hv no means over- thereon, 

burdened. Without iclually discouraging Jims ‘A safe man, my diav sir; a very safe man,’ 
attentipns, Mrs Spalding inatfe things decidedly said Mr Spalding to me at lunch. ‘ Why I .suppo-e 
unpleasant for the lovers. Mr Spalding, good easy his turn-over is about lialf a million a year- -tlie 
man, was completely under the dominion of liis iron trade, you know,’ addi*d the old gentleman by 
wife. Hence, Jim confessed, he was in a .some- w*ay of ex[daining tliat Mr Blagden was one of 


wife. Hence, Jim confessed, he was in a .some- 
what unsettled state of niiml. 

‘You see, Regy,’ said Jim, ‘Nolly will not 


the mctal-kings of England, 


‘Self-made man too,’ said ^fr Spalding ; ‘ began 


disobey her parents in any way. That she cares life as a foimdry-boy.’ 

for me, she has confessed to me more than uin e. From what 1 saw of MrBlagdim w'ithin tlic next 
But when I pre^^s her to consent to be married i few weeks, his origin couKl have been pn ity 
at once, and to make me happy, she won’t hear = accirately gucsscil from the. manner in which 


‘ My dear Jim,* I rcj§ponded, in iny new-found 


he imparted tlie ‘ found ry-hi>y’s’ maniuT.'. into ilm 
sphere in which lii.s industry and liad led 


capacity of guide, counsellor, and friend, ‘she is him. lie was essentially a vulgar iumu, who 
not the fir.'it girl who lias had to struggle between l>ullicd his sister, a meek, silent little woman, 
love and duty ; or at least what she conceives to with a good heart and a kindly iiatiin*, a.s 1 di.'j- 
be her duly.* covered later on. 

‘She is so thoroughly conscientious, * replied As we drove lu>.ne from lunch that day, Jim 
Jim, ‘ that I feel even to press her to take the was strangely depros=cd. F guc'^sed his tliougiits 


step which would make me a liappy man for life, pretty accurately, fur lie bur.-t out into a lirado 
When I ask her, in my despair, whether .she will against ]\Ir.s SpaJiling on fuir arrival .at Iiome. 
ever choose between her step-mother’s wishes and ‘I shouldn’t wiuidrr, R'gv,’ said he, ‘if that 
my love, she implores me not to teiiint her ; and fellow Blagden lias been invite»l down here as u 
so,* added Jim, ‘here I am; miseraulc as need suitor for Nelly. He’s a fijcml of Mrs SpaMing’.s, 1 
be.' 

All this interested me exceedingly. She Avas 
evidently a giil of sterling worth, and with a high 


be.' know, because .she herself comes from the “ Black 

All this interested me exceedingly. She Avas Country.”' 
evidently a gill of sterling worth, and with a high Jim’s state of mind, from the moment ho 
sense of th^ duty she believed she owed to her bruaclieil llii.s theory, may he better imagined than 
parents* wishc-s. I thought over Master Jiva6 love de.scribc(l. For the next'three weeks 1 am hound 
affair as 1 lay in bed that night, and came to the to .say tliat lii.s teiiiijer was well-nigh nneiidur- 
conc'usion that the case was a diflicult one. You able. One evening at dinner at Mount drove. I 


cannot always mould human minds to your own 
l^nt and purpose by simply speaking. Honce T 

4.1...* i.i; 3 .. 1 


felt half afriid he was going to inflict personal 
cliasti.spiiieiil upon Mr I’dagden ; a feat I should 


camo to the conclusion that Miss Spalding’s love have inindi rfjoiced to liave seen skilfully per- 
for my old friend ought to be tested and tried formed, after the iron-master’s coarse invectives 


in some other way. As my experience of human 


. . . , ogaiii.'it the medical profession, which had been 

nature goes, there seems nothing like putting love, called forth during some argument concerning 
of all human emotions, to some rigid tc.?t. But doctors’ fees. Nelly’s attitude tcjwards Jim an- 

f 4. A -.1.1 1... l:...! 1... *1... • ... y ..... » 


how the test could be applied to the case in peared to have undergone no i)erc(q)tiblo change, 
which I had thus been led to feci a special She was loving and gentle as before ; but I 
interest, I knew not. fancied that Mrs Spalding contrived dexterously 

1 confessed, as I rolled over to sleep, that I did to keep Miss Blagden and Nelly as frequently 
not see my way clear tp help them. Little did I together as possible ; and thus Jim's 
think that the morrow was to bring the means were reduceef to a inisorable mini mum. Worst 
and the man. The man was Josiah Blagden, of all, as Jim remarked to me one day, Nelly 
Esquire, iron-foander| of the firm of Blagden, had confessed that her step-mother hud on more 


1 
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visit and Htay were not solely prompted Ly 
irieiidsliip to her ])arcnts. Mrs Spalding was, 
in other words, a clever woniai), playing a nice 
little game ot diplomacy, and whilst keeping on 
the most friendl}'^ torm.s w’ith Jim, was to my 
mind, furtlieriiig her own aims and ideas of a 
matrimonial alliance lor Nelly with the elderly 
iron-iounder. I know that most of iny readers 
will say that .Miss Spalding shouhl have settled 
the matter for herself, and have given Mr Blag- : 
den to understand that his attentions were un- j 
welcome and hopeless. But as I remarked i 
before, we are not all cast in one mould ; and the | 
most loving natures may sometimes be co(frcc*d by j 
what seems to be their <lnty, into self-sacrifice of i 
the most unreasonable kind, and whicli can only • 
entail misery in the end. | 

So things wont on at llockhampton, w’itli , 
diplomacy at Mount flrove, and desjiair at No. 14 } 
High Street, where Dr James Brooke announced- 
liis willingness to relieve the afllictcd daily from ■ 
ten to eleven a.m. and from six to eight r.M. 1 ; 
had been sitting cogitating over riiatterd one ' 
evening at llie lid /.ion— Jim having been called : 
to a distant part of his parish -wlieii un idea, \ 
founded, j believe, on a (quotation from an ohl : 
Frencli author, occurred to me. The quotation ‘ 
was to the ell'cct, that ‘ wln*n moral suasion fails j 
from any cause to change an opinion, it is lawful | 
to appeal to the most trivial of our emotions.’ 
]lii]q>y itlea ! thought 1. I shall see whether or 
not 1 can work it out to the advantage of Dr 
James Jiiookc and — sliall I a<ld it ? — lo the cun- \ 
fusion of Josiah Blagden, lisquiro. • ; 

!My plans were then rapidly matured, ^forning, ‘ 
noon", and night find me busy in tlio old cliurcli. j 
1 am hard at work on a canvas in which tlie ^ 
interior of the edifice grows under my brush d.iy ■ 
by day. There arc no sounds of llie Kt/rio now ; i 
nor are the jubilant strains of Mendelssohn heard, 1 
as on a bright sunny day not so far gone by. ’ 
Nelly does not come to practise* her old favourites : 
as of yore. Blagden, J know, hales music ; and | 
uaiiileVs, as he once expressed it --in shocking; 
l>ad lsi>tC'-arc usually ‘a seedy lot.’ I remcm- ■ 
ber Mr Josialfs white vest and’ the cable chain, | 
with enough appendages attaclievl thereto to have | 
Bct up a small jeweller in a thriving >vay of j 
business. The, ai.sle and gallery of the church are , 
now roinplete in my picture. 1 paint it as I sit in 
the aisle ; in the distance yon c<an see tlie altar | 
and chancel : and the vicar who looks in upon me , 
occasionally, says it is as like as can be. He is! 
curious, however, to know the nature of the j 
figures I have sketched roughly in. There is a | 
group passiiig down the aisle from the altar-rails j 
where tlie vicar can still be seen at bis post ; and 1 
there is a figure standing alone and solitary in a ; 
pew, ns if facing the adviUicing party. The viair 
cannot quite fathom the design. Tlie church he 
can understand ; but the meaning of the picture 
puzzles him. 1 bid bim wait patiently lor the 
solution of the mystery. • 

When my study of the church was completed, I 
wont homo to the Rtd Limy and there 1 painted in 
my figures. There was little nccil for models, for 
my sketch-book was full of studies. Turning to 
my picture, now progressing rapidly, I find that 
there are heads of two elderly men, and there is 
a careful sketch of a young man’s face likewise. 


There is a fair girl's face, and a matronly rounten- | 
ance, and another face which seems not unlike that 
of Miss Bja^dcn. At last, my tusk is completed. 
The pictufo is a mere ‘ study,’ but it is a careful 
study withal, , The old church you recognise 

at a glance; the figures Well, we shall 

sec. 

The vicar has been busily spreading a report 
that I have been painting pictures of the church, 
Jind there is curiosity to see tliem. I not/ propose 
j that one fine day a very few of my Itockhampton 
j friends shall come to see my work. The circle 
I is very select. T have invite<l only ilr and Mrs 
.Spalding, the great Josiah, Miss Blagden, and 
} Jim. 1 contrive, with a diplomatic cunning for 
j which I have not before givrn mvself credit, that 
: Nelly Spalding shall be lulmitted to a private 
I view. She herself has b^-en all anxiety lo see 
'the picture, and I pretend that by grc.it favour 
} she shall see it before any ou<» elsr*. Mine liost 
j of the Red Lion has prepared a nice little Idiicheon, 
even to some dry Pommery, whitdi ‘ the great 
;.Jo.siah’ — as I have been accustomed to ^all him, 
possibly from the magnitude of bis waistcoats — 

: says he dotes upon. 1 make a malicious and 
I unkind but perfect^ just iiTental suggestion tliat 
: in early life, ‘the groat Josiah' was •better 
‘ acquainted with the merit of *'alf-and-’alf ' th ui 
; dry chain j>.a;jne. Mine host has done his best ; 

■ and now 1 ^\ait my guests. I feel nervous and 
excit«‘d ; wliy, I can hardly tell ; but I confess 
to myself, that I shall be glad when my little 
symposium is over. 

Here at last. They troop up-stairs into the 
I large room where my luncheon is spn-ad. Mr 
* Jo.dah is looking veiy l.irgo to-day. There is an 
i air of jubilant triumph about him as he bustles 
I ab'»ut Nelly, as* i siting her in taking olF her wraps, 

■ and saying ‘nothings’ which are anything but 
; ‘soft,’ as the great man expresses them. To me, 

1 his air is sim]»ly patronising. Mrs Spalding is 
’ gracious as usual ; and Mr Spalding seems to regard 
! the near prospect of lunch with more evident 
I s.atisfactioii tliaii he does the prospect of an artistic 
I treat. Mr Blagden siigge-ls we had better step 

■ ill to sec the ]>icture — luneh ha* evidently its 

I attractions for ‘the groat Josiah.* But I tell him 

I I wait Dr Brooke, at which aunouncemeiit, he 
j subsides. Then 1 suggest to Miss Nelly, that 
, with her mother’s permission, she m.iy now have 

the picture all to liersclf for a momentary peep. 

I Mrs Spalding, who is deep with Miss Blagden in 
, the mysteries of the manufacture of rhub:irb-jam, 

! readily consents. 

j Nelly follows me into the room, where my 
: picture, stands, covered with a crimson cloth, (ui 
j my easel. I close the door, and unveil it. Nelly 
J glances at it for a moment ; then growing deadly 
; pale, sinks Imlf-Iiiinting — ^not into my arms, but 
into those of Dr James Brooke, who has most 
opportunely come upon the scene. In speech les.s 
astoiiishmeiit he gazes at mo, hut he loo seems 
as if he were going to repeat Nolly's prooodiire, 
as ho glances at the picture. ‘For lioavou’s sake, 
llegy,’ says Jim in a hoarse voice, ‘cover that 
picture up ! ’ 

Nelly opened her eyes iu a moment or two, 
which seemed to me like an age. Jim had em- 
ployed the interval in a fashion not unfamiliar to 
lovers, I believe. And when she did open her 
eyes, it was to clasp Jim round the neck, and her 
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words >vere few but (U'cided: ‘Jim, dear! I can 
never, never man v tli.it man ! T will do wliatever 
you wish me to/ oh ! they have tried me 
BO !’ 

What is it ill my lucture that has so perturbed 
the lovers, and Nelly SpaliUni; to her 

senses? ISimidy the interior of the old church 
once ai^aiii. A niy of sunlij^lit strcamiiij^ through 
a chink in tlie stained window falls on the sad, 
pale, tearful face of'n newly-made bride. The 
oride’s lace is Nelly’s own ; and the pompous 
briilcgrooiu is Josiah Rlagden, the artistic treat- 
ment ».»1‘ whoso white waistcoat and chain has cost 
me no end of pains, llehiiul bride an«l bvido- 
groom come the ligures of Mr and ]Mrs Spalding; 
and in the dim distance the vicar is seen still 
standing w’ithin the altar rails. Ihit the central 
figure after the bride herself, is the young man, 
pale, motionless as a statue, who '^taiivls in a jiew, 
and whose ashy gaze is fixed on tlic bride. The 
face of the man in the pew is that of James 
Brooke. The picture tells its own stnry to Nelly 
Spalding.* It places the T'O^'^ibility of the future 
before her eyes, ns she lias never daml to picture 
it to herself. It x^ellccts in all its naked Initli, the 
fate to wliich through her indeidsioii she may 
commit herself and Jim. Amf it tells its story so 
well, that art compicr^ diplomacy in decision, and 
aids love in its triumjdi over the great Jo-^iah 
himself. 

Footsteps on the stairs. I cover the picture 
again. Ntdly stands beside l.b’ Brooke ; her check 
is pale, and there are tears like dewdropsS glisten- 
ing in her eyes. The iron-master looms in the 
doorway, lie takes in the mutter at a glance, and 
j frowns darkly at Jim and me. 

I As soon as Mr and Mrs i:>j»akling, who closely 
I follow Josiah, have entered the room, NVlIy, to 
my surprise, walks quickly \\p to her father and 
takes his hand. ‘Father,’ .«aid she, with a 
tremulous yet decisive tone, ‘you know the 
message yon brought me from ^Ir Blagden tliis 
morning f Give him my answer now. Tell him 
that I am g'^iiig to marry Dr Brooke.’ 

Now, it is iny opinion that, had the discaided 
Josiah at this moment held hi.s tongue, ho iiiiglit 
I have got both Mr and Mrs Spahling to speak 
! a word for him with Nelly. But, as it was, he 
- destroyed his own case at a blow. 

‘ Message from me ? — and Ibis is my answer ! ’ 
he said in an »ngiy voice. ‘Why, I can? nowt — 
nowt, he repeated bitterly, * about the matter. T 
guess it was the loss’s fatlier and mot:- r that 
wanted to iiniiTy Josiah Blagden’s money- perhaps 
they wanted some of it for themselves.’ 

i’he rudeness and vulgarity whicli marked llic 
man came out unmistakably as he said the^e 
words; and taking his sister’s arm in his, and 
ing a look of vindictive scorn at tlic doctor ami 
myself, he walked out at the door with an I 
ungainly stmt which was meint for dignHy ; 
and we saw the great Josiah no more. | 

Mrs Spalding was especially cut up by Ihe i^art- ' 
ing fling of Josiah, os it was she who hud ! 
manoeuvred the matter thus far. Mr Spalding, on | 
the other hand, burst into a jovial Jangl), and | 
taking his daughter’s hand, placeu it in that of the 
doctor. I 

After all had left the studio but Mr Spalding, j 
the latter asked me to tell him in plain terms liow ! 
1 had bioitght this about— for he nod no doubt 1 1 


was at the bottom of it. I uncovered the jucturc, 
which Mr Spalding— .simple, easy-minded gentle- 
man that he was— scrutinised with his douhle eye- 
glass, remarking to me that he didn’t (piitc under- 
stand it at all, but that it was wonderfully clever, 
and that Josiah’s ‘ weskit was as like as life.’ 

In six weeks thereafter I olliciated as ‘best- 
man’ at Jim’s marriage. As the organist peidod 
forth the jubilant strains of Mendelssohn, after 
the vicar’s benediction had been given, and Ntdly, 
radiant and bcantiliil, passed down the aisle on 
licr husband’s unii, I could not help rejoicing in 
the success of what is now ‘No. 32!)— A Wedding 
^larch,’ though the faces in the picture as exhi- 
bited are sliglitly clisgui’jcd, and Mr Josiali’s v(‘st 
has been shorn of certain of its distinctive pecu- 
liarities. 

That is the romance which, as I told you at 
the outset, hangs round t!u? ]deture whi<di in 
the Academy catalogue was numbered ‘320- A 
treddintj March* 
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‘ ArornTiiKCiMS,' says Sir Francis Ikici.n, ‘are 
f:ertainly of excellent use. They are 'innrrmics 
Lxrboruw^ pointed speeches. Cicero jiretlily calls 
tln-m salt-pits ; that you may extract salt 

out of, and sprinkle it win re you will, ’riicy 
.serve to be interlaced in Cimtinued speech. Tlicy 
serve to be recited upon occadiiu of themselves.* 

In onr own days, no less than in ‘the sj)acio is 
times of great lili/abeth,’ the excellent ihi* of 
apophthegms is known and turiKd iluly 1o uceount. 
Our daily talk is full of tlie-e ‘pointeJ sjM cehes’ 
derived from a liumlied dilferent pnuna -i, ami 
^ very often used without any knowle lge of their 
context, or any Ihonglit as to lle ir authors. 
Who ever thitiks, tor exaiiiple, wlieii ho clieciily 
roiuinds a frieinl that ‘ ('hri^l mas r.iiuc.^ but once 
j a year, and when it ^ il biings gootl cheer,’ 

! that ho is quoting a moiliti'Mliori of the words 
[of old TiHS(*r ? the lioine!}' ]»liilo.-Jopli(;r who bids 
I 3 'ou ‘Look ere you wlio warns us tliat ‘A 
stone that is rolling ran gather no nios«,’ and 
to whom xvt; ow(j whatever cjaufort is to l»e had 
from the ix /lectioii lli.tt‘It is an ill ■wind turns 
none to gO(»d.’ The haeknoved plira'sc, ‘Neitlier 
fisli nor fle.di nor good red-licrring,’ savours 
little of tlic .‘•tUe of the ‘majestic’ Drydon; it 
is taken, ncveillieh ^.s, from liis epilogue to the 
Dahi of (rULSf,, It is ])robablc, however, lliut many 
of these sayings w'cre, fiim]»ly udaptutiona by tho 
authors from ])opular existing proverbs. It is 
Diydni also who ttdls us that ‘None but the 
brave deserve the fair,’ that ‘ Sweet is pleasure 
after pain,’ that it is well to ‘ Take the good the 
gods provide,’ and who reminds ns, in his ]^ro- 
loguc to Lore for Love, that * Men arc but children 
of a larger growth.* 

‘When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug 
of war’— a line, by the way, which is generally 
iniHfjuotcrl— is from Alexander the Great, written 
by the marl dramatist Nat Lee. ‘Plato, then 
rciiaones^ well,’ is in tho Cato of Addison ; and 
from him also coino the well-worn phrases^ ‘Ridce 
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ill tho whirlwind and directs the storm/ and 
‘Still I Ft ‘0111 to tread on classic {ground.* It is 
in Pope's Chhjmy that the line occurs, ‘Welcome 
the coming, speed tlie parting guest/ varied in 
his translations from Horace by a change of 
‘parting' into ‘going.' As a fruitful source of 
popular cjuotations, Pope probably ranks next 
after Shakspeare, and like him, is often credited 
'with the authorship of lines which he never 
■wrote. To Pope, for example, has often been attri- 
buted the lamous couplet— 

True patriots we ; for, bo it niidorstood, 

We loft our country fur uur cc)iintry’a good ; 

yet this was really composed by the notorious 
J'arringlon, as pait of the prologue of a play 
jierformed by his follow-convicts at Polany J'ay. 

The smooth and sonorous line, ‘Music hath 
charms to .ooothc a savage breast,’ which has su 
often bcoii .oscribod to Shakspeare, forms llix* 
opening (jf Congreve's Mourniny Urhh^ the play 
in which occurs that famous de-cT-ijaioii of ;i 
temple wdiich Dr Johnson onro declared to he the 
finest poetical passage he Jiad ever read — that he 
rocollectcil none ectual to it in Shaksi>eure. It is 
from (’ongievo, too, (hat we have burrowed the 
somewhat terrifying couplet — 

Ifeviven has no rage like love to hatred turneil, 
N<w hvll a fury like a woman scorned. 

Upon the poet Voung, many a loan has been 
levied, without much if any ai^^nowledgment. t 
Vroiii his ’Slyht Thoufjht.f we get, * Procrastination 
is the thief of lime;' ‘Man w'auts but little, nor 
that little long ; ' ‘All men think all men mortal 
but theni‘<elvos ; ' ‘We take no note of time, but 
from its loss and many aiudhcr familiar saying. 

({rave judges, and otlicrs learned in the law, 
have conlribute«l their quota, »s in duty bound, to 
tho common stoi’k of popular sayings. Tt is Francis 
Ikicnn Avho speaks of matters that ‘Come home 
to men s business arnl bosom/ who lays down the 
axiom that ‘ Knowledge is power/ and who utters 
that solemn Avarning to enanioiired Beuedi»ks, 

‘ lie that hath a Avife and children hath given 
bo.sta«:es to fortune.' Wc have the high authority 
of the renoAvned Sir Edward Coke for declaring 
that ‘Corporations have no souls/ and that ‘A 
man's house is his castle.' The expression, ‘An 
accident of an accident,’ is borrowed from Lord 
TluirloAV. ‘ The greatest happiness of the greatest 
nnniber/ occurs in Pcnthain, but as an acknow- 
ledged translation from the learned jurist Beccaria. 
To Levialhnn Hobbes we owe the sage maxim, 

‘ Words are wise men’s counters, but the money of 
fools.' It is John Sclden who suggests that by 
throwing a straw into the air you may see 
the way of the wind ; and to his contcinporai^* 
Oxenstiern is due the discoA'eiy, ‘ With how little 
wisdom the world is governed.' ^lackintosh first 
used the phrase, ‘ A Aviso and masterly inactivity.' 
‘The schoolmaster is abroad,' is from a speech 
by Lord Brougham. It docs not mean that the 
teacher is ‘abroad/ in tho sense of being absent^ 
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as many seem to interpret the phrase, but 
that lie is ‘abroad/ in the sense of being twery- 
wlierc at vjorh. In the familiar phrase, ‘ A delu- 
sion, a mockery, and a snare/ there is a ceitain 
Biblical ring, which has sometimes led to its 
being quntcil as from one or other of the llebrcAv 
prophets ; the words are, in fact, an extract from 
Ihf judgiiient of Lord Denman at the trial of 
0'(k.iiriell. 

Long before Mr Matthew Arnold lived and 
Avn»te, Dean Swift had sung the praises of the 
‘Two noblest tilings, sweetness and light.' It is 
Swift also who wiote that ‘^^msu^e is the tax a 
man pays to the public for bf'ing eminent;' and 
Avlio telK us in his Tale of a Tub, that ‘ Bread is 
I the st.iff of life.* ‘Out of miuil as soon as out of 
sight/ comes from the sonnets of Lord Brooke ; 
ami it Avas his friend ami conleniporary. Sir I’hilip 
Sitlney, who coined the ]'hia.-e, ‘My dear, my 
li' iter-half.* llumphr}’ (Ji.MVird, a A\r/ier of the 
hixteonlli century, h.is the following: * 

1 cannot say tho ornw is Avhitc, 

But needs must call • spade a K[iade. 

BickerFtaiT, a jilavAvright as seldom read as he i 
is often quoted, is jinthor of the prudent adinoni- I 
tion that * Enou.h is as good as a feast/ and »»f the | 
indi>putable n<-ertion that ‘One cannot have one's I 
cake and e.it ii loo.’ From Home's Jhnyhs comes j 
ihv famon- .-j)** • li. ‘ My name is Xorval,’ familiar i 
to the readers of Buliel I's oner? celebrated but noAV j 
forgolteu Sjrnbr; and in the same play is found 
the consolatory a.-'suvaiFC that ‘ Virtue is its own 
rewMrd.' ‘ The aliiiighty dollar' came to ua across 
tbe Atlantic from M'ashingtou Irving ; and it 
was Beaumont ami Fletcher Avho first taught us 
to speak i»f ‘money' as ‘the sinews of w’ar.^ 

‘ How goes the enemy /' is a question often asked 
in the DniwatUt of BeymdJs ; and ‘ Pray, sir, 
what is your opinion of things iu general ?* is one 
of the ‘catchwords' of Ilut impecunious sponger 
Jeremy Diddler. 

From old Chaucer aa-^c learn that‘MoTdre wol 
out/ and that it is wise to ‘ Maken virtue of neces- 
site.’ It is he, too, who Avrote, ‘Yet iu our ashen 
cold is tire yreken/ a passage AA-hich the poet Gray 
must, consciously or unconsciously, have had in 
momory Avheii he penned the celebrated line, 

* Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.' It is 
Gray also who speaks of ‘ Youth on the prow, and 
I'leasurc at the helm ;' of ‘ Thoughts that breathe, 
and AA'ords that burn AvliOAvariis us that ‘Favour- 
ites lia\'c no friends/ and that ‘ Where iginwince 
is bliss, 'tis folly to be Avise.’ It is the shy reclnsc 
Cowper Avho expresses his opinion that ‘God m.uie 
the country, ami man made the toAvn,' and Avho 
sings the praise of ‘ cups that cheer but not 
inebriate.' The light-hearted Gay instincts us 
that ‘ Life is a jest, and all things show it apd 
it is part of his cheerful philosophy tliat * I\ idle 
there 's life there 's hope.* 

Foreign writers, moreover, have been made to 
contribute to our stock of familiar ^notations. ‘To 
encourage the others/ was said by Voltaire, apropos 
to the capital sentence passed upon Admiral Byng. 

‘ To gild the pill/ is probably borrowed from the 
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line in Moliere's yl ‘Le scM^nour Jiipitor 
suit ilorer la pilule/ Wc learn from the witty 
Rabelais that ‘A]>pctite comes with eating,’ and 
that men soinetimos ‘ Pay J^ml by robbing Peter 
and the old Fnuich farce of Maitrc Pierre Patelin 
supplies us with the humorous expression, ‘Let ns 
return to our muttons/ And taking this as a 
gentle reminder not to stray beyond our proper 
limits, wc may fitly let it serve to close our list 
of ‘ familiar (luotationo.^ 


STATK AID TO TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

State aid to technical education must, according 
to our contemporary, the Textile ManufarturcTy ‘he 
regarded as undesirable ; and not to it hut to other 
sources must the promoters of weaving-scliools and 
similar institutions look for the means whorehy 
they may carry on their work. Tliesc are not so 
limited ot ditticult to secure as some seeiu to 
imagine. In addition to voluntary contiibiitions, 
there is a mine of wcaltli that can and ought to 
be made available for tlie promotion of technical 
education. 

‘Within the la^^t few months, statements have 
been ma<lc about the l•llcrease in the income of 
the Li^pry Companies of the City of Loiuhm, 
which have had a startling eftbet upon the public 
mind ; and the more the subject is considered, 
the more strange docs it appear that in the nine- 
teenth ceiitur}', ill the capital of this va‘it empire, 
there should he small coteries of individual'^, 
calling themselves by sumlry trade name'*, luit 
having no connection with the trader admini- 
stering vast funds upon no defined system, these 
fumls being the accumulation of centuries, and 
which the present irresponsible administrators have 
not the slightest right to supervise, beyond the 
fictltions one of what may be callc<l nominative 
succession given them by their predece.'.sors, who 
also had no better title to their position. 

‘From a Report issued by the London School 
Board, which has been making iiKpiiries into 
the City Guild C.liarities, but has not received 
any assistanc" from the Guilds in its investi- 
gations, it appears that there are one thousand 
and eighty charities managed by the City C<jiii- 
panics, with an income of upwards of one hundred 
and eighty-fivc thousand pounds per annum. 
This is in addition to the one thousand three 
hundred and thirty charities under tlie managc.*- 
ment of the parishes, and valued at one 

hundred and four thousand pounds per annum. 
Here is an income of more than a quarter of a 
million pounds at the disposal of irresponsible 
bodiea and it is said that quite one-half is misap- 
propriated. Take, for example, the accounts of 
the Mercers’ Company, in which throe, hundreil 
and two pounds nineteen shillings and cighipence 
is charged for the annual dinner and audit bruak- 
&8t in connection with St Paul's School. Here 
is a direct waste of money ostensibly devoted to 
educational purposes. 

‘To these endowments must be added a host 
of others scattered throughout the country, to 
w*hich the foregoing remarks are in some degree 
applicable. Some of these have already been 
brought under the pruning-knife of tlie reformer. 
For instance, the Ackroyd Charity, Yorksliire, 
has been remodelled, and while the original 
intentions of the founder arc carried out in 


the new scheme, a large surplus is allocated 
to the College of Science at Leeds. It is, then, 
the funds left in many cases for the education 
of artisans, and misapplied, or for objects lliat 
no longer exist, that should be made available 
for ai*l to technical schools. Time must chiiwe 
before suitable schemes can he decided upon, ami 
I even the first step has to be taken, which is, to 
I arouse the attention of the public to the sources 
of hidden wealth that can he diverted to promote 
the advancement of technical education, auu render 
unnecessary all appeals for state aid.’ 


WITHERED. 

I i.TFT tlifin to my drooplii? faoe ; 

My lu*:irt :il)ovc them Krieve-s ; 
Of all their heauty, not one trace 
Lies on those loaves. 


Aivl yet, with trenihling liu, T ki.is 
invci.iu.s witherctl flower ; 

Bfiplisi il ill tear-:, I still do hloss 
Their seutle power. 

For none can know wh.it fceliiigi wake 
In pnssiniu'il h»‘irt like mine. 

That hoards a trille for sweet sake 
Of dreams divine ; 

That civfs to dii.-t and ashes Love 
Wliieh live I in Hope's own howor ; 

That bj'oods, with yearning piiin, above 
A faded tlower. 

Through shower of kisses, mist of tears, 

Tliero ri«f*.s from ihv Past 
A vision that no coming years 
I Can overcast. 

The small white hand, so roft nnd true, 

That gave those tlow'-i-^ .'sway, 

I Still spavklin.; w'lth the hrid.'il d> w 

Of yestetd.iy. , 

The sniilin:; oyc'.*, tint '^cemed to gnze 
llevoMil JCnrfirv rl.iinly rim, 

As if th"ir li'-.ly jm w»t cpuM raise 
Life's I'url.iin dim. 

The tender h'';irl, *^0 f.iin to shod 
Its ''iinshiisf j'veryw lu re. 

Oh, Mos-soiih fr:r^r:inlli..jd and dead, 

Yet once so fair ! 

0 flowi-rs . Ik: l.ivcil, yo w'ere so bright, 

I took }ou .'n ;i Kigii, 

For winsnim* words ami laughter light 
With flowers entwine. 

And flowers, and words, and touch, and tone 
i^ronied wreathed uround my heart 
lii giirl.'inil immortelle, thab none 
Alight tear apart. 

*• My clierishcd Hope I my cherished Flower ! 
Dear tokens that aho gave, 

1 lay you — withered in an hour— 

Upon her grave. 

J. M. E. Saxbt. 

Printed and Published by W. A R. CKAMBKnsi, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, ukL 339 High Street, EDiNBuaau. 
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Tin: rV‘nsn^ of P'Sl Im.-, Lot^n talicri, and tlio rotuH ] 
of till! liiliniins uf tlio lu*-isijar CjleiiuiMl aud liii vast , 
army of ouiiniorator.s licou ruiljodied in a 1 
pri'liiniiKiry riojiurt, which ha-i hcoii presenteil to ; 
rarlijimont. 1 

'J'luj coupu?, as talLou nowaday?, 15 a very | 
•ehilioiata ami, po far a=« human in:.,'oniuty and ’ 
pationce ran mak»* it, a very U'^curatc nuinherin" of 
the p'^ojile. The Do'UirMlay ll 'nk*of William tlie 
(\iinjU'.‘n)r wa^ [MThao.-j tlu fir^t crudi* atli nipt in , 
th(*r.o islands of ki-epin.; a record of the nuinhers j 
and condition of llndr inhahitants, and, at be.st, it I 
was hut an iiu[»‘rfcct undortakin^. It w.is not \ 
until tho year 170 :^ that a lormal proposal to take ; 
a census was made in tin- lI<iiiso of (\uunions and i 
it was then i»j)j»osed as a wliich had for its | 

object the violation of an Kn.^li.'^hnlan^s rij^hts and ; 
liberty. It was considered by many that the , 
knowled^^e thus obtained would h*a<l to act.s of • 
ojipres'iion, such tis cuinpul.sory rvico in the } 
army and navy, the e.xaction of unju.st la\cs, and j 
many other things of a like arbitrary nature ; and 
om* minister was actually indiscreet enough to 
liint that the ccnsius would lie usctl for conscrip- 
tion purposes in the case, of a long war. The Bill 
passed the House of C’onimons by large majorities, 
Iml was rejecteil by the House of Jjords. Fifty 
years later, there came a scare of another ^ 
kind, in conseiiuencc of many people thinking 
that the pojuihilion was increasing beyond the 1 
means of subsistence, and a IVill was passed in [ 
1801 for the taking of a census ; which was duly 
'effected. 

The Census of 18S1, which is the ninth decennial 
enumeration of the population of the United Ki»g- 
doin, was taken on 4tli April last ; and so vast arc 
tho figures involved in this great national roll- 
call, that, oven with ilic assistance of a large staff 
of clerks, it took the llegistrnr General three 
months to ascertain the result. Tho Beport 
embodying that result, and from tho pages of 


which w’c di.-rivc our statistic?, i^ only a pr-dimi- 
n:iry one, dealing with the actual numbgr.? of the 
people. In addition to the work of abstracting 
the totals from the enumeration books .md arrang- 
ing the tablc-^ for publicaflon, the whole of the 
, superinlendciit-rogistrars’, registrars’, and •eiiume- 
j ralors’ claims hud to be examined and checked, and 
! the payments made ; and when we mention that 
I there were six hundred and tliirty superiutendeiit- 
I rcgi>trars of district^, about two thousand seven 
’ hundred T'-gi'^trar? of sub-districts, besides thirty- 
five IhoM-aiid cnuim'iators, our reatlers will scarcely 
, be Mirpri.Nud to Jeani tliat the time absorbed ill 
. lhi> work alone was six weeks. The sum of 
j money pai*l away for this p:irt of the census 
I wa? over eighty thousand pounds. 

I 'riii< perl ion of the Wui k was performed by the 
; Accounts Branch of the llegi.strar General’s l)c- 
j partiuent, with such accuracy of detail, that not a 
I single mistake of any magnitude occurred in the 
! payments in question. For the taking of the 
, census, Parliament last year voted the sum of one 
j hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds. And 
} by way of comparison, it may be interesting to 
j note here that the cjst of the American census is 
seven Inuidred thousaml pouinls. 

Tlic grand total of the inliabitants of the United 
Kingdom living at muliiight on the 3d of April 
hist, including the army and navy and the Chan- 
nel Islands, was Ihirty-livc millions two hundred 
and forty-six thousand five hundred and sixlv-two ; 
^ the preponderance of females over males being 
. no less than seven hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
j sand six hundred and sixty-eight. The corre- 
J spondiiig total for the whole kingdom in 1871 
was thirty-one millions eight hundred and forty- 
live thousand thive hundred and sev uity-niiie ; 
wliich, when subtracted from the other -'allowing, 
of course, for the decrease in Ireland and in the 
Channel Islands and the Isle oi — shows an 

increase of three millions four hundred and one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-tliree. This is 
equivalent to an average daily addition of nine 
hundred and thirty-one persons to the population 
throughout the ten yeai-s; the daily increase in the 
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piticeding decade liaving been seven hundred and 
live. 

The population of Eiii^land and Wales on the 
night of A]»ril 3(1 was twenty-live millituis nine 
hundred and sivty-eiglit thousand two huinlretl 
and eighty-fc-ix ; being an increase of three millions 
two huiulred and iifly-six thousaml and twenty 
over the nnniher for 1871 ; and showing further 
an exce-is of females over males of seven hundred 
and oigliteeii thousand seven huiulred and seventy- 
eight. To each one liundred males enumerated 
tliorc were thus 1057 females ; and the ]»ro|iortion 
of femcilos to males has, it appears, been steadily 
increasing at each census since 1851. Englarnl 
alone has a population of twenty-four million!^ 
six hundred and eight thousand throe hundred 
and ninety-one ; exhibiting an increase of three 
millions three hundred and thirteen tiinuxaiid two 
hundred and si.\ty over the figures of 1S7J. 

By manipulation of those tiguro‘«, we find that 
the density of the population of England and 
Wales is now about four Inirnlred ^ and forty 
persons to tbc square niilo, or iio.irly six times as 
many as in the days of * (.lood Queen Bess.* In 
1871 there were three hundred and ninety persons i 
to the square mile iutJuigland and Wales ; so thsit j 
there is an increase of lifty this small an'ii in ! 
the past ten years. There is, however, plenty of 
breathing- room loft yet to each inhabit aiit ; f«>r it 
is calculated that an area of six thou^aml nine 
hundred and fifty-five sr^nare yards could be 
allotted to each person in England and Wales. 

The great improvomeiits in sanitary science 
during the past <lecade arc shown by the fact that 
the annual death-rate has decrea««ed to such an 
extent, that no less than two hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand three hundred and cighty-fiv 
jiersons are now living, who, with the previous 
rate of mortalit}’', would Iiave died. 

Scotland contributes to the grand lolal three 
Diillioiis seven humlred and thirty-four thousand 
three liundred and seventy, or m^arly one hundred 
thousand Ilian the iiuimlatiou of London ! 
There is an increase for Scotland over the census 
of 1-S71 of three hundred and .seventy- four thou- 
Eand three hundred and fifty-two. This i^, how- 
ever, not the case with the siller isle ; for fndaud 
exhibits a decrease of two hundred and fifty- 
two thousand five hundred and thirty-eight; the 
pro.-ent total being five millicms one hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
nine. 

The population of the Isle of Man is fi ft v -three 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two ; ! ing a 
decrease of five hundred and fifty under the 
figures of 1871 ; and the Channel Islands eighty- 
seven thousand seven hundred and thirty-one, 
with a decrease of two thousand eight huiidre<l 
and sixty-five. 

The army, navy, and merchant service give 
an aggregate return of two hundred and forty -two 
thousand eight hundred and forty-four ; being an 
increase of twenty-six thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-four. 

Eight English counties have fallen off in their 
numoeis since 1871— Cornwall showing the large 
decrease* of thirty-two thousand eight liundred 
and'fifty-nine. Cambridge, Rutland, and Westmore- 
land have also decreased to the extent of over one 
thousand each ; and Dorset, Hereford, and Hunt- 
ingdon by over four thousand. Shropshire has 


been nearly stationaiy, with a slight decrease of 
one hundred and eighteen. 

LancttshirtJ stands first on the list of the counties 
whoso nnmbera liave increased, with a dilfcrcnco 
in her favour of six hundred and thirty-four 
thousand seven hundred and thirty, ^orksliiro 
comes next, with an increase of four hundred and 
forty-nine thousand nine liundred and fifty-four ; 
Middlesex next, with a difiereiicc of three liundred 
and seventy-nine thousand and forty-nine; and 
Surrey, with tliive liimdred and forty-four thou- 
sand two hundred and seven. Five otlicr counties 
—Durham, h^sex, K(;nt, Stafford, and Warwick — 
exhibit an additional force of over one hundred 
lhou<and ; while Buckingham, Devon, Norfolk, 
Dxford, Somerset, Siilfolk, and Wdts have an 
increase in each case of less than ten thousand 
— the first-named being only about four hun- 
dred. 

Wales shows a l(»lal iiopiilation of one million 
three hundred and lifty-nine thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-live, of which, like England, 
the inajorily are of the fiiir sex. Of the Welsh 
counties, six show an aggregate increase of one 
hundred and fifty-two Ihonsand one hundred and 
twenty-three. Tlie^eaie: (.birniartlicm, (\irii.irvon, 
Denbigh, Flint, (Jhimorgan, and Minionelh ; the 
last naiJUMl hut one taking the lion’s share, namely, 
one huiidrcd and tlinteen 11)011*5111111 eight hun- 
dred and thirteen, 'riie other six counties show 
an aL'grc'jate decline of nine thousand three hiiii- 
dri.*d and ."iNty-thifo. 

Wherever we find the county areas densely 
jiopulatcd, it may be taken for granted that the 
industries eo)n.i.(:ted therewith are in a thriving 
state; while tlio^e counties wliicli f.ill beliiw a cer- 
tain maximuni have generally either small manu- 
facturing agencies in operation, or are for the ino'it 
part, if not entirely, agilcultnral. For iii'-lance, 
we may take it that a density of two liundred to 
the .square mile would be. I.ilr evi-leiice of the 
pre.<ence in such counties of l.o’gt* manufaLturea 
or mines ; whilst iv se.iiciiy id' population would 
denote the absence of*.^mIi woik.s. Lancasliire 
and Middlesex show a deii.-ilv respei tively of one 
thousand seven liimdod, aiiil one thousand three 
liundred, to tin; ^(pi.i»o mile, these counties being 
tlio.M* in which tins gre.ili iinlustiial activity is 
developed ; while six other counticd exhibit a 
d'.msiiy of over live hir.nlicd to the same limited 
area. 

Amidst all these totals, however, the most 
remarkable is that of Imndon, which now stands 
at the astounding figure of three millions eight 
hundred and fourteen tliou.saiid five hundred and 
soveiily-om* ; thin hea'ling the other towns in the 
kingdom with the enoiinons increa.se of live hun- 
dred and si\'fy t]n»u**.inil three hundred and eleven ; 
which in il.si-lf j.s more than the ]) 0 ]mhition of 
Liverpool, and is (i.|ual to the aggregate increase 
in thirteen of the hirge.st towns in England during 
the .same pcrio(l. (If this imnionso total of nearly 
four millions of human souls, the fair sex pre- 
dominates to the extent of two hundred and 
twenty-six thousand three Imndrcsl and lifly-jiino ; 
thcTe being thus in the Great Meinqiolis nearly 
a fpiarter of a million more women than ineu. 
’Pile jMipulation of London exceeds that of Scotland 
by eighty thousand two hundred and one. Its 
increase alone is a little less than the whole {lopu- 
laliun of Uampshlroi and about the same as uiat 
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TOE CENSUS. 


of ex tm- Metropolitan Miflclleaex and ITertfordshire nine thousand one hundred and twenty-six, and 
tjikeii toj'etlier, raorcj than Jialf as much iis Stafford' an increjtse of about fifty thousand. SlKillield and 
shire, and four times us much as Herefordshire Hristol have an a^'^^rej^ate increase of seventy 
and Hadnorsliiro condiined. thousand ; and NottinjJiam shows the enormous 

The necessity of Inivinjj; piildic parks and open growth of one hundred and fifteen per cent, on 
spiu’cs in London for tlin benefit of the health the return for 1871. Manchester, strange to say, 
of its inhabitant'*, is clearly sliowii by the »asto 7 iish- shows a falling-olf in her population of nearly ten 
ing fact, that there are no fewer tliaii thirty-two thousand during the. decade, 
thousand three handled and twenty-six persona Kiir the convenience of enumeration, England 
to the wiuare mile, or about fifty to the and Wales was divided into eleven divisions, the 
statute acre! the three portions of the Metro- Metropolis being'one of them, the divisfons into 
nolis situated in Middlesc'x, Surrey, and Kent counties, the counties into districts, and these 
having respectively eighty, forty-four,^ and thirteen again into sub-district-*. ; and amongst the intercst- 
to the acre. ing and valuable results to be derived from the 

Tiic City of London, acconling to what, for the census wc may mention : (l) The age ami sex of 
sake of comjiarison only, we will term Die Imperial 1 the people, the dilLrences in which reguiate the 
Census, contained on the night of Suiiday, 3d I strength and devcdopmeiit of the mition. (2) The 
A])ril, fifty tliousand five liuudrcMl and twenty-six j mean age of the po])ulation. (3; The actual 
souls ; hut, di-ssiiti-sficd with tliis mauuer of reck- j increase in number.?. (4; The puccf.-*.<ive numhers 
oiling tlio. inhabitants of the world's mart, the in a generation, or thfj.se born bcrtwccn two con- 
Corporation determined ujioii having a Day Census secutive cen.^uses who-e gradu.d gro\\th as a body 
taken; and tliis was actually iloiie about tliree can be accur.ifcly judged, (b) The conjugal con- 
wcfkrt after the govern uieut onumf ralioii. The ilition of the jieople. (0} The yarioui occupations, 
result, which took the (Jity oflicer.s three Jiiontlis ; &c., in which the population is engaged,* and the 
to arrive at, shows that the coinmeivial and iner- ! miniber to be ascribed to each, 
cantilii population of the (Jity on the clay in ' It is the aflual number^ of the population, 
que.-ilioii wa.? two hundred ami sixty lliou'^aml six . showing tin* ]>ro]>oi4ion of each sex to the whole, 
liumlre'l jiml seventy. Tlii-j i.** an increase over the ' and the inci -u'-e or decrease of the pojnRation, 
total of IfifiH, wlicn'a Day CensiKs Ava.^ al.'*o taken, of which aic the fcuhjcct-niattcr of the llegi.'-.trar 
forty thou'-and and elewn. Tlic Impf iial Cfiisus (Icneral's ri cent Report ; and tlu* totals Averc 
shows the 1 ?^ pfipulation of the (^ilyto have ah.'-traeti/d from the con.^us papers as quickly as 
decrea^'Cd liy twenty-four thou-j.iml six hundred po-'.'^ible, lor the information of l\irliamcnt; and the 
and seventy -sf'veu. Thi.s is, of course, accf .unted country. 

for hy its merchants and oilier-s now jireferriiig Tlie R* ,i-trar n»*ncr.al*s second and more volu- 
siihurhan re.-^idences to llio>e situated among f.ic- •mim»us lbq* )rt will m‘t he rimflc until tin- close of 


tories and Av.in houses. 


whicli lake.- nearlv three years to 


The Mctrop«»lis i.s divided into tAvonty-nine conqilete, altlifoigli about one humlrod ami twenty 
dhtiicts; and jf lhe.«o, Islington, Keii-ington, clerKs are flaily cniphyed on the work. The 
Lambeth, ami I'ancras stood liiLrhe.^t as regard-^ iiiagnitmlo of the ta^k nmy be imagined AA’hen it 
nnniber.s in 1871 ; and now exliibit an imuva.^e of is .-lated that there avcto ujfAAMids of seven millions 
thirty-two, twenty-four, se\'ouleoii, ami seven per of schedules i.-.«ueib and that each schedule con- 
cent.* re.-pectively, eaeii having, mori* or a ‘ tain? eight columns of inffuanation, all of which 
poimlatinn of about a quarter «tf a luillioii. Eight , niii-t he exaniiiiod, cheeked, corrected, ab.-tracled, 
metropolitan di.stricts shoAv a decrease iluring tli'' compareil, and tabulated Avith the utmost rare and 
past ten years; Avhilc Fulliam, AA’hieh aam.s not ’ ]*reei>ion, in order that the statistics to be di?duccd 
regardcfl as a di.‘*linet di-triet until 187.0, has the ; tluTefrom may bo rendered valuable by being 


Tcmarkable growth of seventy -four j^er cent. 


I absidutoK’ reliable. It mu>t also be remembered 


The po]>uIatiou of Ja)ndoii has nearly doubled ' that each of the.so sciiedule.s contains a dilferont 
itself ill forty years, and uoav displ.iy.s llie extra- style of Aviiting, much of it being so bad as to he 
ordinary fact,* that out of the entire po] mbit ion of scarce ly readable, Avhile in many instances the 
England and Wales, a jiroportion of one porbon in ’ most astonishing blunders have been made ; such, 


every seven resides in the ‘Cliv.al City.’ 


I for instance, as a Avife appearing as /nof? of the 


London contains four hiimliod and eighty-six ' household, and de.soribod as a ‘male;’ while the 
thousand two liundred and eiglityxsix inhabited j Jiusbaml ttceupics the second place, and is described 
houses, Avith an aA^erage of about eight jiersoua to ' as a ‘female.’ 


each ; Avliilo there are. thirty-seven thousand uii- 


Many hitherto unheard-of occupation.'? have also 
inhabited dwellings, and eight thousand in course | been di.^eoA'cred by the clerk'* engaged on the 
of erection. The area which may be apportioned revision, and the strangest pos.*iiblo nii.-coneentions 
to the iiih.'ibitants of Loudon giATS about iiinet}'- of what Avas required in the geographical and 
five square yards to each person ; but each in- infirmity columns have been to them a .'*ource of 
habitant has in the Surrey i»ortioii of the Metro- considerable amusement, 

polis twice as much room as in the IMiddlesex Tlic Secretary and the gentlemen aa*1m super- 
part, niid ill the Kent portion nearly nine times os intend the Avork at the Census OiRco are clerlts 
much ns in Middlesex. ^ ^ Register Ollice, or Regi-trar Oeiie- 

Liverpool, the next largest city in England, has ral’s Department at Somerset Hou.-^e — a Drjiart- 
a population of live hundred and lifty-tAvo thou- mont which lias become famous for tlic reliable 
sand four hundred and twenty-five, and shows an and therefore valuable nature of its health statia- 
increase in the ten years of fifty-nine thousand and tics and sanitary obserA-ations -reconis that have 
twenty. Binuinghaiii comes next with over four made the title of ‘ Registrar ih’uoral of Eiiglaiid' 
hundred thousand, and an increase almost as large known wherever the English language is spoken, 
as Liverpool ; and Leeds with three hundred and It is a noteworthy fact^ though it is not 
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incntioned in the Report which wc liave had 
under review, that not a sini'lo ( of prosecution 
for refusing in formation has occurred iu connec- 
tion with the taking of the census of 1881 ; and, 
as far as can he ascertained, very little vestiges 
remain of tli»‘ old prejudices which existed in 
connection witli the subject, and especially with 
that section of it which dealt with the ages of 
the fair se.v. On the contrary, the work of the 
enumerators was everywhere lightened by the 
fact that the lapse of a hundred years luis created 
a radical change in the minds and maimers, in 
the feelings ami prejudiee.s of the English people ; 
while the spread of education has enabled the 
nation to measure its own strength, and to Ming 
aside any childish fears of invasion or oppres- 
sion, knowing full W’cll, as the humblest working- 
man docs, what would be the f.ite of any minisUr, 
or ministry, wdio ever attemi)ted, by means of the 
census, to violate the first priiiciides of the Great 
Charter. 

We have thus far, then, given our readers an 
epitome of the results of the roLcnt numbering of 
the peo{)lc in these islands, and the nation may be 
fairly congratulated on the fact that it is still 
making a .steady advance in the path of pro.sperity; 
for growing numbers must, mean, to a certain 
extent, increase of wealth, and of that natuial 
and physical strength upon which the happiness 
and material progress of a great empire mainly 
depend. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEV. 

Cn.vriKR XL.— -IN THE TRAP. 

It wms quiet, very quiet, in the groat Yard of 
Mor\ 7 n & Co., that had rung all <lay long to the 
clink of hammers and tlio resonant boom of mallets 
[ heating merrily on hollow ribs and decks of sound 
I oaken timber. The workshops were empty ; so 
were the slips ; so were wet dock and dry dock ; 
the men were gone ; and the machinery awaited 
the potent touch of Steam to give it life ngain. 
Very genth”, a side-door — the same by which, a day 
earlier, 3^Ir Weston and his searchers had found 
ingros.s — turned upon its wxdl-oiled liinge.s to give 
admission to four men, who crossed tlic Yard in 
Indiaii-lilc, one hy one, keeping as much as po.s- 
fiible in the shadow of the buildings on which the 
■sickly moonlight played. Bertram Oakley wxiil 
first. Close behind came Inspector Birch. Two 
constables the Southampton police, i.i their 
greatcoats^ belted, and with cutlasses dangling 
from their belts, brought np the rear. With 
cautious tread, with bated breuth, the throe police - 1 
men followed Bertram as he led the way, iued- 
fuUy, towards the Fitting.s Store. Tim wliolo 
quartet^ as they stole acro.s.s the Yard, would, to 
on unprejudiced eye, have had very much the air 
of ni^ht-prowlers. Thief and thief-taker must 
oometimes look alike. By Bertram’s advice, the 
whole four ensconced themselves -two to the left, 
and two to the right-— behind the piles of timber, 
beam and mast and spar, heajiod and stacked in 
convenient profusion on both sides of the ware- 
house where the Fittings were kejit. To the riglit 
were hidd^ behind beams and keelsons and knec- 
tlmbeTs, like a dead grove of leafless tiees, Ber- 
4iam and the Inspector. To the left, behind the 


rounded shapes of many spars, lurked the armed 
constables, armed, because who knew how fierce, 
or against what odds, the struggle might be ? 

Then came a period of waiting, 'with all the 
tedium, disappointment, uncertainty, that waiting 
iin])lies, wdicn nerves and brain .and eyes grow 
weary, and iiicreihility bcigins to reign paramount. 
Would they never conic ? The private policemeu 
fidgeted iu their ambuah. Inspector Birch niut- 
tcred beneath his breath ejaculations anything but 
complimentary to his own wisdom. Bertram was 
the first to hear llie faint sound of feet trampling 
the graved. ‘lIushlMie sai«l, laying hi.s hand on 
the (letective's arm. On they came, with stealthy 
tread, through the shadows" of night, tliose who 
were ex])ected. One, two, three, iMutiousiy, but 
without lic.sitalioii, lliey approafdied the Fittings 
Warehouse. A well-buill, active ligun* led the 
van. Next came a shortiT man in dark rloth(‘.s, | 
like the fir.st. A tall form, clad in alight-coloured 
suit of slops, like a Cf)mmon labourer, followed. 
This man carried over his arm some empty bags 
or sacks. 

‘The glim!’ whispered the leader, ns the door 
was gained. The tall man in the .Moi)-.<uil shuHled 
forward in his nailed hoots, and, prod m-ing a dark- 
lantern, struck a light. The ‘•horler of the two 
who Wore broadcloth drew forth a key, an«l, with 
a praetised hand, tlirii.-t it into the keyhole, and 
Ihivw open the heavy door. What white face wa.s 
that which gleamed, ghastly, as the glare of 
the lunti-rii tell upon it / and wlial smooth voice ■ 
was it that saiil, in low accents, but with a chuck- | 
ling laugh: ‘This la.-.t job mti4 clench tlie busi- j 
m-.ss ! \Ve ha,ve but to leave the iloor open, and 
when the Governor comes to-moirow, with that 
owl of a dct' ctive, it’ll be all U.P. witli the. u]>start 
Oakley— ha! ha!’ 

‘it was a good plant, .Indas, about the / i 

answered I lie tailor man, a-* he ]>a-'>-i\l in, eh»so | 
on the heels of the tir-<t ; and behitnl came, the ' 
shambling figure in the ^lojk-.Miil. As the wordni | 
wxre uttered, ReHcam couhl jxit help tightening ; 
the pre.^.‘*urc of hi- li.iful on the 1 n-peftor’s arm. | 
lie distinctly fell the angry m*»vemcnt which | 
evinced the ilisgu l at bi-iug calh'd an * 

owl; but, to tile man’s .surprise, his prac- 

tised coiniianioii inn.ilu.-il passive ; and the two 
policemon were .is stdl as if they liad be<*n two 
of the Wooden tigiire-he.i k of .diips, many of which, 
gay w'ith paint and gold-leaf, .stt>od near. Thero 
was another period of e.\peetation, during which 
.‘»nu»tliered sounds of talking and laughter, and tlio 
clutl*T of metal, ami the tink, link of a hammer, 
were faintly lieard from within ; and then, at last, 
.ste.'ilthy !ipproa(:liing the door. Laden with 
Ixjoty, each with a weighty bag in his hands, the 
three figures daikciieil the doorway. 

‘At ’em!' criiid the fn.spcctor, unconsciously 
jparodjing the Great Duke of Wellington’s most 
eelebrate«l speech, and dashing forward. TIkto 
WM- s a ilasli r)f buirh-eye Lanterns suddenly dis- 
played; th(‘re was n scu/Hing and a kicking up 
of :he gravel, and sacks were dropped, and blows 
sSrnck, but not manv, for the contest was soon 
over. Almost instantly, the Inspector had Crawley 
by the collar, and, though the wretch struggled 
like SI writhing col, he was secured. Bertram mode 
prisoner the tall fellow in the slop-suit, who hod 
ulrfudy tripped up the heels of the constable who 
clutched him. But the third niati, who was no 
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FILLING LITTLE PITCIIEES. 


IN TWO PARTj«.— PAllT 11. 


other thttii Nat Lee, after fighting for a moment, j children themflelves. Pride or fondness such as 
changed his tactics, and darted off, like a deer ' this produces those disappointing failure.^, Avhoia 
before the hounds. lie was ]iursned ; hut in vain ; the world knows as the clever cliihlren that 
for in a inouierit he was gone, as llioLi;'h the dark- subside into corriinopplace folk. Wouhl it not he 
ness hml swallowed him up; and immediately more true to talk of the ordinary children who 
afterwards the distant splash of oars reached the had been inducwl for a time to he clever -to 
ears of his haflled foes. attcm])t things hoyond their power ? There are 

^ A boat, hey !* muttered the Tns])cctor, ‘Well, | boys who think lliemselves poets, aijd bitterly 
well, my genthnnan, if you don’t lind Soutliainp- regret the knowledge in after-years that their 
ton loo hot to hold yon, my name is not John juvenile verses exUt scattered fJ^jincwhere iy print. 
]Virch. — Clap the darbies on these two, anyhow!’ j There are girls who were renowned for their wit 
And the steel handciills closed, with a satisfactory as children, an«l who, unfortunattdy, in later years 
snap, on the wrists of the captives. have no way of knowing that thi*ir sharp remarks 

‘Lock the door — give me, the key, Parsons. — were only impertinent criticism, the early seed of 
That 'a right,' said the Inspector juhi lari tly. ‘Pick the habit of clever, unkind criticism and mimicry, j 
up two of those hags, men. 'hie other we can that now makes t.h-*m feared in ^ocirty— not loved ’ 

leave where it is. Late as it has got to he, we’ll | and trusted. Boys too, are expected to ho horn 1 

have them up to Mr Weston’s house. It’s irre- ' to wuite ‘ like coppei plate,’ as oUl-faddoned school- 
gular, very ; but it’s a rare success. Xe.ver knew ' masters would call that species uf P'*rfcction, horn 
such a game in tlie three-and-tweiity years I have l(» he classical scholars, and expert mathematicians, 
been in the Force — never ! ’ | <-hrls arc j^upiiosoil to he endowed by Nature with 

■ n musical ear ami an aptitude to be musicians. 

; And wliilc the hoys become young reheli under 
FILLING LI'rTLE PITCMIEIIS. ! constant blame for their stupidity, the girl^ lake 

IN TWO i>ARm-rAnT ir. i J torture th«ir irieml, 

lor evermore with anything* but music on the 
How fiir should little )»it<-liv^rs he filled ? Need jiiano. A girl who ^las the sympathies, thy ear, 

they he hriinful i As it ha])poiis, we do know llic training of a musician, is indeed a treasure 

of some little jiitchers that soindiuw got filled in a lioiistdii>ld ; hut many hours would be .saved 
astuuiidingly full ; we only know of tliem ill hook-:, for (dher study, and much torture to other ears 
yet iu such grave hooks, that surely it iuu*l be avohled^ if parents would sometimes iacc the fact, 
triio. Til !Macaulay\s lime, every s<di‘jolhoy km*w that their child has not capacity for miwc ; or 
everything from the Middle Agi o downwards, and perliaj»<, that die ha'* a correct sense of sound and 
from here to the utiuo>t limits of IJiitiNli Imlia. liarmony, hut has not the necessary niechauical 
Nov tUd the erudite sclioolhoy h(*i'ome e\timt J)uwer. 

until later. Tlie greatest modern art-critie desdares (Iranling that it is fonlish to try to force every 
that every .schoolboy kiiow.s that the epithet of child to he a genius or a Hercules in school-tasks, 

‘learned’ was given to J’oussin in allusion to the and granting tliat the that can be learned 

profound classical knowledge of the painter. But in a few ycais is hut very little ; we arc inclined 
if ever there were sucli schoolboy.^, we congratu- to hidievc that tlie best thing learned in school- 
late ourselves tliat the race is now at least extinct, ‘ hours is /eu/' /•> Howto read, and how 

like the siiitediluviaii giant lizards and the main- to learn — that is the most the first few’ years of 
moth cvealioii. P*jssihly, grairc as our aiilhois life can tea<’li. CJive the child a firm heginninjj 
are, the schoolboy who knew everv thing is a , for his knowleilgo, a strong skeleton to build 
fabulous animal, a unicorn i»r dragon of "school- 1 upon and cover in— like the skeleton of beams, 
boys, whom we need not fear to iiu-et, yet whose Hie keel and ribs, grandly shaped and riveted 
name may survive to adorn an essayist s page. | together, upon whicli are to be laid afterwards 
As a matter of fact, the schoolboy at the end the idankiiig, the sido<, and the stout bulwarks of 
of his course of study, the giil in the glory of I some ship that will have to voyage long iu the 
having acftuircd every ‘aceomplisliuient’ at a ! great sea. Give him for his lii&tory, not dates 
finishing school — ay, and llio university student and names alone, but a broad outline of the 

with his fresh laurels, and the student of sixty, cv»uluries, a story of the causes and events that 

the Magliahccchi living and having his being shaped the world ; and into this what he reads and 
among his books — all know but a very little of hears will fit, and take due place and form. Give 
the vast everything that can be kimw’ii ; and him for geography, not where remote rivers rise, 
their science may he measured upward by tlieir and liow^ many square miles far-off countries 
Rowing Beu .^0 of the liiiilc littleness of their ! measure, but a" picture description of the world, 
knowledge, their willing acknowledgment of j a knowledge ol what the countries are like, 

dcflcicucy. Again, just as it is true that the ■ and their people, wdiat is made there, to whom 

great point is not to Udk of attaining ‘much those countries belong, what grows there, and 

learning,’ but to learn our own little well and j bow the round of life is lived. As to retaining 

suitably to our aim in life, so is it also true tliat • of the names of places, and their position, much 
even in learning that little, there is diversity ' wdll depend upon the habit of taking the inap 
of mind and of capacity; and as to talent, it luajj ,and finding the towns, or rivers, or "mountains 
be expected of one iu ten ; but genius — of one in named, wlituievcr auch names occur in the road- 
ten tliousaud. , ing of any book. Every other braiicli could be 

Barents, proud of their’ children, have an treated in the same intelligont anti attnictive 
unfortunate knack of believing that genius has w’ay. 

been born to them, mistaking their more in- The real education of most men comes after 
timute knowledge of their own children for an school-days arc over ; and whether sclf-cducation 
unusual display of mind and character in the goes on at all, or what course it takes, depends 
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upon the outline of school studios, the love of 
serious study that ii fjood teacher developed, and 
the noble choice of books which a wiso teacher 
indicated. The over-teaching of a child will lead 
to less education in the end, because less self- 
education vill tbilow. ‘The way in which they 
forced liini ti> study,' wrote Madame de Caylus of 
Louis XV., ‘gave him such a disgust for books, 
that he took the resolution of never opening one 
again wlieii lie would he his own master ; and he 
has kept his word.' How many hoys and girls 
do tlie same without taking the resolution ! They 
have been disgusted with serious study ; and a 1 
newspaper and a novel are the only literature for 
which they have appetite. Tliey are like Louis 
XV,, that little pitcher that was filled brimful, 
and that tossed out the contents again with the 
royal privilege of self-assertion. What if, after 
all, some of the Lest pitclu*rs werii not tilled 
brimful '/ What if some of the noblest natures j 
were not clever in learning, nor biilliant with : 
genius ? If children do not show signs of such j 
gifts, why should we force tliem, why should we j 
regret it ? There are better gifts— tar better, j 
Look at that iiiau who is welcomed everywhere ; 
for his liajipy Immviir, loved at home for liis | 
kindliness, lionourod abroad for his integrity, his ! 
hard work, liis bravery of spirit in misfortune— a | 
greater bravery tlian courage on the battle-tield ; ‘ 
and yet probably he had no great name in his I 
school and college, lieyond being an ordinary boy 
on the list, with ordinary abilities. And see | 
that girl, who promi.ses to make some day the j 
angel of home, a woman full of kindly helpfulness | 
and sweetness, and capable of the liGioifUu of self-*! 
sacrifice — the coiumoiinlace girl who tried Latin * 
three times and could not get past the dcclen- 1 
sioDo ; atul whose chief musical qualifications : 
find an outlet in humming her bab^'^-bi other to ' 
sleep, I 

And lastly, wdth what are the little pitchers to j 
be filled? said a white-haireil country- j 

woman tlie other day, talking about her schoolboy j 
grandson— one of some thirty grandchililrcn scat- 1 
tered in prosperous humble homes through the | 
green shire.^ of iSouthern England — ‘Ah! they j 
ought to keep him at school. It's all the scholanl- j 
ship nowadays. It's different from when I was 
young, Everything's in Bcholardship now!’ But 
M everything in ‘scholardship’ now? we thought, 
looking at this homely old lady's gentle blue eyes 
—a pair of eyes that keej) the light of love yet, 
fur on into tne happy winter of a good, hmd- 
woiking, sLnple, cheery life — is everyti iug in 
•scholard'ihipV We know that the poor thirst 
to push their sons and daughters upward ; they 
have a generous desire that their cliildren shall 
aiyoy the good things which were not within tbeir 
own reach. They are anxious for their children to 
be what they call soholan^ and they work with a 
toaehiog selt^enial to give them this ‘scholurd- 
siUj^’ with its vague visions of future tangible 
advantagesL But in many cases sorrow lurks 
bdlisd the ddusive promise that their children’s ; 

dapenda upon literary proficiency, and that i 
vusy wiu be hap] )ier for stepping up with their ! 
ewn ehildren'i children to rank among the edu- 
cated and to be of a higher class. 

Out of thia idea of pushing upward comes the 
lamentable impeesrion ihat manual labour is 
i^pradiogi thata xnan who works at a trade, and 


a woman who earns her way, are inferior to people 
of similar education and birth who do not work 
with their hands. Out of this idea also comes the 
filling of olficos with ill-paid clerks, the over- 
crowtling of clerks, till a man who has ‘scholard- 
ship’ is worse paid at his desk than if he had 
been a cabinet-maker or a mechanical engineer, 
or a skilled factory- work man. To the same causes 
too must we attribute the ever-increasing iiuui- 
ber of govenioses and teachi'rs, who can liardly 
hope to find employment. The opening of many 
trades to women as w'orkers, is a step in advance, 
and may possibly save mucli of the misery that 
arose from the obi idea that a dowerless girl 
degraded her family in social position if slio 
souglit any employment except teaching. 

Now, to relurii to our little pitchers. Chililrcn 
are nut all to lead the same kind of life. Tliey 
have tlivcisity of powers, and the great aim must 
be their jierfoct, si did preparation for the kind 
of Hie to wliiidi they are destined. Ediieation is 
not book-learning alone ; that is a low idea of it. 
Education is ‘a building-up.* It is the discovery 
and training of the eliild’s gifts, the development 
of what is good, tlie casting out of what is evil. 
And we take it that the labourers thibl who is 
taught our five /tS -Ucading, Writing, Aritlime.lic, 
Respect, and above all Reverence, and who is abo 
taught the work he is to do, has received as service- 
able an education as the heir to a baronetcy who 
win.s the liunours of a university career. Of course, 
if the child of the poorest is gifted with great 
talents, he should have it in his power to tiud 
development for them in the highe4 kind of edu- 
cation ; &uch Ulents carry with them a ta«^le and 
aptitude for study. Such a child .should be given 
every help to find his level ; and find it In; will, 
though he lie the sou of an illileiale l;d)ourer. 
For the rest, the mental work of sliuly fviiHtilnWs 
a useful exorcise of the mind, but ii' -ful only in 
proportion os it is suitable to the future position 
and occupation of tlie scholar. In a word, the 
excellence of educifLioii is to be l•s!illlated not by 
the amount learneil, bid by its efficiency as a ]U’e- 
paratioii for the cliibr.s id’tci-lifc, A jmrfect edu- 
cation in whatever cla^s it be, is .siiiiidy Hie per- 
fect prep«iration of tbe child to enter uj>on his 
life's greater tasks, to live a noble and u-eful life 
though tlie most obscure, iiiling his allotted place 
worthily, biyal to Ciod and conscience, loyal to 
lioine and country, loyal to his neighbour and 
to his life-work. Can anything be higher than 
this? And yet the little lutchera have to be 
filled witii many other things beside ‘scholard- 
ship,' if wo wish them to rouliso this grand 
ideal. 

There la something else to l)o trained beside the 
memory and understanding : it is the will. The 
little ones have to be taught to distinguish and 
choo.<<e the path of duly. Begin by teaching them 
while they are still very litdo children— teach 
them practically, not drily and severely, but gaily 
and sweetly, that ‘the path of dutv is the way to 
glory,’ Teach them, too, unselfisniioss and gene- 
ro.sity, knowing that all through life, and every 
day of life, they will have need of othcra, and 
others will have need of them. Teach them tbaly 
nevertheless, all life long they uiuat be ready to 
rely on self-help; and the lessons in self-help 
should begin with little things— the little every- 
day needs of life. Man’s self-help is to be after- 
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wanla exercised in makinpj hia way through the 
world. But woman’s splf-help will mostly have 
home for its sphere ; and at home our wee women 
should learn early the self-help that saves trouble 
to others, ami that gives promise of a good house- 
wife by-aiid-by. The cliildreii of the working 
classes, and of tlie upjicr classes too, would benelit 
by siKih tcachiiig. As an example : girl.s learn to 
Ecw at school with microscopic neatness ; but they 
seldom learn to ‘cut out,’ and to make wealing 
a]ipnrel tasti'fnlly from uattenis ; yet many of 
thc‘ni will a little later liave the whole rare of 
making their own dress ; and as luotliers, if they : 
nee«l to economise, they will have to devise, fit, 
and make the dresses of tlicir children. There 
arc many more househoM arts which girls ought 
to learn ; and just as it is said that a young 
maiden’s drawer of ribbons and gloves is a picture 
of the order of her future house, we may say that 
a child’s eagerness to Iielp practically in little * 
things, is a picture of the grown woman’s power ■ 
of hel|jfulni*Rs. | 

With siicli thoughts in mind, we gravely .Mispect . 
that some things better tli.ni pcliohiiship may ^ 
liave been learned by our 'dd friend the grand- 
mother, worn ot face, white-haired, blue'eyed. • 
She has scliolar.-liip enough for reading aloud 
on Sunday evenings, and rc:\<ling plea'^.inlly ; ’ 
for we have heard her voice wIkmi we ]'a'=seil the 
open door. She knew emough for tlte straw-plait- i 
ing of her native village, ami for the inakini: of 
pillow-hwc — lace that was worn out by fair om*^ 
somewhere about throoscnrc 3 '('ar'? ago. Slie ' 
know onuiigh to ho intt-ivsled in her liii.d)amP< 
work ; to be glad of his skill in a coHii'j** fruit- 
<gai'den ; to bear liitii untiring coin^iany in 'd I age; 
to nnr-e him in liis sudiiiess ; aiitl {o letain his 
iuemoiy temlerh*, though in a plain ami .simple ' 
wa\’, in her lailhfiil heart. She knew enough to 
w'ork ihrmigli a long life of industiy, ami to <ee 
her childreirs children all growing u]» with fainih" 
traditions of reverence, honour, mutual help. She 
is the tyjie of thoinands niore. ddie lack of 
‘ scholardship ' docs not seem to have madi* In-r 
<yc!S less gentW loving to the last; iht to h;n.* 
left her old age less active and helpful and 
bright; nor to have marred that humble life-work • 
that is so unconscious, so comidete, enduring. : 
Perhaps, after all, the great thing is not to till niir ■ 
little pitchers roughly and hastily" and brimful, 
but tc secure for them a little of what is truh' 
good, to instil into them some drops of unseen ; 
worth, to think only of tilling them so that they ' 
may stand nobly. 

TOM’S AV I F E. 

CTlAPTKa IV. 

It was with a strange sense of something unex- 
pected going to happen, that on the Friday morn- 
ing 1 alighted at the door of the Atheling Afanor- 
houso, and followed the sen^ant into the library. 
The Squire was there, and received me with a 
degree of cordiality which to me seemed but aitec- 
tation in the lovc-eutaugled old man. j\Iadaiue 
Favre, and her maid along with her, were there 
also ; and she returned my bow with a graceful 
inclination of the head, and a patronising air, as 
if she weie already lady of the house. Yet 1 could 


not help being less favourably impressed with her 
appearance than when I was first introduced to 
her in her own house ; and there was a certain 
furliveness in her look, something half-si nislur in 
the expression of her £^ce, which 1 had before 
Teniarke«l, though not so strongly ; yet on second 
thoughts I was disposed to lay these bavl im- 
pressions at the door of my now personal preju- 
dices against the lady, as having been instrumental, 
though maybe unconsciously, in the unnatural 
separation of father and son, both of whom I hofl 
long kno^vn anrl loved, while she was but the 
stranger of a day. 

She was certainly a beautiful woman ; and the 
taste and elegance with which she had attired 
herself for this (jccasion, set olf lier fine face and 
figure to unu?su.il ailvaiilage. Indeed, I could not 
look at her without a feeding of intense surprise 
that a woman so accomplished and handsome and 
wealthy should throw herself away upon a gentle- 
man more than twice her ago, and \vho would 
have better suited the relationship of father to 
her, lliaii of husband. But these were all matters 
with which [ had^iothiiig^:>ractically to do ; and 
after our fn‘>t hnef salutations were t‘.\charigcd— 
for I was not in a mood to converse much — I 
proceeded to business. 

Having nuMiiwhile dismissed the maid — who 
was to be aftciwai’ U a co-witness with myself to 
the .‘•igniij:.' ol’ the cnntract — I read the document 
aloud. Tlu‘ .“’ipiire and Aladame Favre both ex- 
pii^^ed tliem-c.w*< s.iti.'fu'd with its provisions. 
1 th**ught 1 could doled the Squire rubbing bis 
Jiands togothor under the table, as 1 rea(l the 
clause which made him absolute owner of the 
fnrlN' lliou^aud pounds which constituted Madame 
Favre s fort’.iiie ; and I was sure that /nre, and 
nowhere else, lay the world-loving old man's [)lea- 
Mire in the marriage he was thus conlracling, 
\A’him I Iiad done reading the paper, Aladame 
Favre’s maid was re-called, and the Squire pro- 
ceeded to subscribe his name in due form. The 
l.uly rose, and was eoniim; I’cirward to do the same, 
when, just ius 1 was phuing the deed in position 
to receive her signature, the ([uick rattle of wlioeU 
was heard upon the gravel outside, and in another 
minute a carriage passed the window, and drew 
up at the door. The lady’s glance turned towards 
the window, and I tliouglit, as the vehicle passed, 
that a peculiar, wild gleam came into her eyes 
— but whether of fear, surprise, or annoyance, or 
all three combined, 1 was unable to determine. 
She, however, took the pen in her hand, and was 
proceeding to sign, when the servant entered 
the room, bearing a visiting-card upon a s.ilver. 

‘AA^hy — Jack Silverton!* exclaimetl the .Squire, 
as he took up the card and loukeil at it; ‘what 
can have brought him here at this time i — Tell 
the gentleman,’ ho continued, advlrcssing the ser- 
vant, ‘ that I shall see him very shortly.* 

* Please, sir,’ said the man, ‘ he says he must see 
you at once, as he has business as is of import* 
once.' 
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‘And 60 have 1 / roinarked tlie Snuire, with a 
look and smile towards .M.ulaiuo Favre ; ‘and Afr 
Silverton, tliou.i,di an old Irieiid, must hide his 
time. Deliver your message.’ 

Madame Favre, wlu) I could see was not a little 
agitated lor a iVw niiniitos, appeared to regain her 
composure ; and standing with ]u*u in hand, she 
heard the ISiiuire exjdaiu to her that ‘Jack Silver- 
ton,* as he called him, was one of his oldest ami 
best friends, whom he had not seen Itu- many 
years, owing to his residence on the continent. 
Ho was going to tell of their early friemlship and 
sonic of its events, when the servant again entered, 
with a scrap of paper on the tray, on which were 
pencilled a few words. The Sipiire read thi*ni, 
and with an expression of impatience on his lii^s, 
hegged the lady to excuse liiiu for a minute, until 
he inul spoken with Mr Silvcrton, whom he \\**uhl 
l»reseiitly heg leave to introduce to her. 

As the Squire left the room, Madame Favre laid 
down the pen, and (puelly iv-^uiacd lu r ‘ioat. 1 
watched her as closely as 1 could wit limit making 
my attentions marktfl, anti I wa-^ certain she tlitl 
not feel •comfortable iiiuIlt this iiitcrrnplion. 
Nothing wflii said hy cither of u«. I hiisic«l my- 
self, or profe>>ed to ^u^y myself, with the other 
papers I had hronght alJ.»iig witii me. The nunntc> 
seemed* to pass with tenhdri tedium. The 
great marble clock on the chimney ticked with 
redoubled loudnes^ ainl no other sound was hoar* I 
about llio house. It strmk mo as being like the 
silence that precedes death, or the hush that 
foreruns a thunderstorm, or the deceptive lull that 
ushers in some great cataMrophe. I felt painfully 
uneasy ; and, ri.'^ing from my seal, walked forward 
to the window, and looked out upon the pretty 
lawn, in the hope of diverting my attention fn>m 
the gloomy spirit of foreboding {hat somehow m 
other had settled down upon me. 

The S(|uire had been ulscut about ten minutes 
— possibly not so long, fur each moment seemed a 
minute to me — when the servant returned to the 
room, and said Ids master wi.ihed to see mo. 
Taking the precauliun of ref)ldiiig the deed .and 
placing it in my pocket, I folluwcil him, womh^r- 
iiig within niy.'elf, as I cros.^ed the long hall, 
what was to be the upshot of this day’s singular 
proceedings. 

As I entered the drawing-room, my eyes fell on 
the S'fuire. What had come over the man? 
Seated in a large arm-chair, his whole demeanour 
betrayed nervous agitation. Near him stood a 
gentleman whom I had not before seen. This was 
Sir Silverton. Opposite to the Squire sat a tall, 
middle-aged uidy, with a matronly a-pect. and 
dressed in mourning. What was my astonishment 
when 1 heard her introduced to me by the name 
of Madame Favre i 

* Madame Favre I ’ The exclamation was off my 
lips before I was aware. 

‘Yes, Mr Woollaston,’ said Mr Silvcrton ; ‘this 
is Madame Favre; and my old frieml here h.as, I 
fear, been led upon very thin ice, from which I 
am thankful to nave been able to rescue him in 
time.' 

The Squire eunk his head in his hands, and 
groaned as if in humiliation and agony. 1 asked 
Mr Silverton for some explanation. 

‘Only a very few words are necessary/ .'«aiil be. 
‘The woman whom you know under the iiame of 
Madame Favre ia on impostor— a mere com- 


panion, I helicve, who, among other iniwleeds, 
after robbing her mistress in Paris, abruptly 
ilocaniped, to prevent tho disclosure of a scandalous 
tale.’ 

I was so astonished as to ho scarcely able to 
j sjieiik. At length 1 asked, had we not better 
! securi; the w'oiiiau i 

I ‘lly all means,’ said Mr Silverton. ‘Order a 
servant to lake up his position at the door of the 
library, and let us know in tho ca.se of her wishing 
to leave the room.’ 

I 1 did .as suggested, ainl was back to the room in 
a minute. The Squire still sat with his head sunk 
. on the table, iitleily overcome with shame and 
I m«>rlilUMlioii. llis teiniauary triumph over his 
son had bi-eu bon.'.ht at an awful price to his 
feelings at this ninmeiit. 

I ] sliall now explain in a few words how l^fr 
, Silverton and the real Madame Favre .so c»ppor- 
tnnely arrived iqK)ii tho .‘^eeno. It waa, I am 
thankful to think now, through my letter to Tom. 

■ A few tlays ln*fore In* received it, he Inul seen in 
, tho li.^t of those atl ending a grand /r/c, tliu name 
I of a Silverton, and he rememhered this as the 
I name of one wlnini he had often heard his father 
speak of as luie ol liis e iiTie^t frieud.<. lie re<olvod 
ti» .search him out; and in this was siicco.«.',fiil. llo 
found Mr SiKi itoii extremely kind, and much 
. di.4ros...c«l to hear of the breach that had taken 
' place between him aii-1 hi-< father. 

‘I feil all the niioo regrel,* said ho to Tom, 
‘becau.«i*, in my yoiingiT day.«%, I jointMl with 
' others of niy fainliv in repiulialiiig a brother who 
j had marrie*!, as we jiulgrtl, beneath him. T never 
j Sja\v his face, again, and le* mu.-!, J fear. be. long 
' .since dca<l ; ami Yor years 1 liave diligently smi ght 
I to tiud .’<oine later tr.ie' i of him on t!ie (’diilinenl, 
but in vain, I tni'»t yonr father will never fed 
the remorse 1 have often felt.' 

On the receipt ol my hdter a.s to his f.if 
engagement, Tom again waited n))oii Mr Silveilon. 
The latter gentlnmaii read tlie h itcr e.indully till 
ho camo to the name of tie* l.idy — wlm.so name 
Tom liad ind in hi^ torniur eun\ er-atioii'! with him 
happened t«) menti')n when In* at mice exclaimed : 
.‘Why, T know tie.* I.ely. I .saw her in Pari.s 
; within the-i* few \vei'I:s.’ 

‘That can scarcely he,’ re)di*‘d Tom; ‘she has 
been at Atheling Ibr ijiie cuii-iilriMhle lime.’ 

‘ There i.s .-onio in\ {i*ry I hen,* .'said Mr Silverton. 
‘Let U3 go at once and .*< 1*0 into it.* And they 
Ihoreiipon got a «:onvi*yanr:e, and drove to 
M.adame. Favrc!'.s rc-iileuce. 

It wa'^j, as had hoen .-n-iiectej, and as related 
above. Tim woman whom Tom’s father had 
pointed out to him as !\radaine Favro, was .an 
inipo.stor; aii'l Tom determined that immccliato 
mea-sures iiuid h»; taken, or his father might be 
made the victim as he was in r(*ality very nearly 
being made — of the woman’s deceptive and prac- 
listMl wiles. The woniau’s real uaino was 
Kmma Farthing, and had no connection with 
Madame Favre, ft.\‘*ept that she had once bi^eri 
that lady’s companion, and had roblx'd her, and 
ab:*e»jnd<*d. 

All this wa.s told to us in a few minutes by Afr 
Silvcrton ; but still the Squire gave no sign of 
recovery from the stupor of agony into which tho 
revelation had ca.>)t him. He only groaned as tho 
cliiirac.ter of the woman who deceived him 
was repeated in his hearing. 
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*But arc you quite sure/ I asked with lawyer- 
like lieflilation, Hhat this iktsoii wc have known 
a*? Aladaiue Favre is I lie -Miss Emma Farthing 
whom you refer to ? * 

‘The best way to settle that,* sfiid Madame 
Favre, who had not hitherto joined in the con- 1 
versation cxctqjt by occasional tokens of assent to ■ 
Afr Silverton*8 .statement — ‘the be.st way to settle 
that is Jbr ns to confront the lady, and see for our- 
6elve.s.’ 

‘Yes, tliat h right,* .said Mr Silverton ; and I 
led the way to the library. The »Sqiiire, however, 
remained seated where he was. 

Outside the library <loor, the servant was stand- 
ing a.s directed, am] he rqiencd the <loor as we 
approaclied. I entered first, but only to find 
the room cinjity ! 'I’lie liirds had flown ! But 

liow? A giiiiict! at the lialf-open lattice .showed ^ 
tliiit while the footman had been keeping watch 
outside the door, the two Indies had quietly ! 
stepped out and escaped by the lawn. This ■ 
Wiis ]u-oi}f snfticicnt of tlio ideiitit}’’ of the lady 
with Mi.'-s Emma Fartliing. I could now under- ! 
stand the wihl, confused gleam th.'it had lit up 
her eyes half an hour Ijcfure as the carriage 
pas-icd the window — .she mll^t ihen have ohtiiiifd \ 
a glimpse of the lady she was personating, and | 
knew that her destiny was .scaled. Further, ' 
I was now able to appreciate the hidy*H extreme 
liberality in making an absolute crjiiveyance ol 
all her pretended property to her pro-nective 
liusshiind; and h»,r cleverne.ss in arranging tiuit her 
income should be .‘tecured upon tlic liroad acres of 
Alluding. My bhuj«l rose again -t the .Meek and 
siij)])le deceiver, as 1 pombu’ed iijion all that 
liad taken ]dace, and c-.'-pecially upon tlie fact 
that for such an mIveiiLures.s tiie S<(iiiro should 
have turned Jibs only .son out of doors and 
executed a deed of di‘^iiilieritance agaim-t him. i 

Aly first impulse was to give ord(?r.s that the . 
woman bi* followed and <li’taim*d till she could be 
handed over to justice. But Air Silvcrtoii, wisely 
as [ now tliink/said : ‘Xo ; let the wretched crea- . 
turo go. iJer ajiprehcMision would only render the ' 
matter public, and iny (dd friend the Sc^uire is 
already humiliated cimiigli. But it would only be 
pniileiit to .see that she leave.s her pre.^ent place uf 
abode on the e.state as she fuund it ; and for that • 
reason, it would not be ami.s3 were you to step ! 
thither and see to llii.s, while I go back to the j 
Squire and make sonu; endeavour to alleviate his 
pre.scnt anguish of mind.* 

Acting oil this .suggestion, though an hour had ' 
by lhi.s time elapsed, 1 took my way to the 5 
dowir-houso where the spurious Madame Favre 
had hitliorto basked in the sunlight of her tem- 
porary good fortune. I felt that I also had been 
imposed upon, and was consecpicntly in no 

S lca.saiit frame of mind as I walked towards my 
cstination, and was prepared, if I found the. 
impo.stor there, lo speak some very sharp 
words. But iiiy preparations were unnecessary. 
As I might have thought, the lady was too 
much an adopt at her trade to linger long on 
the skirts of detection. Her maid-of-all-work* 
the village girl formerly alluded to, was now solo 
occupant of the house. Her mistress and the 
maid, she told mo, had hurriedly collected to- 
gether whatever was portable and of value, 
and were now off! ‘Bold-faced minx!’ 1 
exclaimed, as I picked up from the floor the 


miniature of the soldier — her ‘dear dead hu.sband’ 
— that had stood on the mantel-piece. 1 need 
not add that the discarded portrait had been 
stripped of its expensive frame ; and the little 
phaeton wliicli had -been placed a week ago at 
her service Lv the poor cozened Sriuire, had been 
put in requisition to bear her and her .opoils to 
th(i nearest railway station. I could not, however, 
help feeling pdad "that she had escaped ; for now, 
thought I, nothing will surely intervene to prevent 
the oM man from being reconciled to Irfs son, 
unless— and lhi.s was still a serious questimi — the 
fact of hi.s marriage with a penniless and fiieiidle.ss 
girl should be more than the father could ever 
forgive. 

On my return to the Alanor-liouso, I found Iho 
S(|uire .somewhat recovered from the fir-st shock 
wliicli tlie revelation had given him. -MrSilverton 
and he tvero cemversing togctlir r ; the former 
having taken the metliod that i.** often the best to 
restoie the mind of the de.spoudeut to something 
like animation -he had engaged liim in conver- 
sation about matters quite foreign to tliat which 
had given him jiain. Mr Silverlon at once 
adilro.^si-d me. 

‘I have ju.st, Mr “\Voolla.«ton, been telling my 
old frieml 5-oine of passages of my life during 
the many vf-ars which have intervened sii>ce I 
saw him Ia>r ; and in the meantime, a.s lie insi.^U 
that 1 slioubl rt-maiii with him for a few da 3 ’s, I 
have given orders tliat the conveyance be sent back 
lo tli>‘ village for my wife ami daughter, whom I 
liml left bcliind me "till I found how things were 
j-ituated here. Aladanie Favro has al.so returned 
^ illi the c.'ivviage ; as she is afraid this impostor 
may h.ive lunm m.iking use of her name in London, 
ami -he Iiurriis thilher to put her agents on the 

illl'Cl,* 

The very rofercncc to the winan who had so 
befooled the Squire gave him, 1 could sec, the 
greate.st nnoasinc.-s, and lie sat for a minute with 
downca-t eye-s but without speaking a worvl. At 
hiM, a.s if anxious to divert the convertatiou into 
other cliannels, he .^aid : ‘ You mentioned j*our 
wile ami daughter, Jack ; I lliought you liad no 
l.imily.* 

‘Xorhad I till lately,* .«aid Air Silverton, willi 
a smile. ‘ And I will tell you how an old couple 
like my wile and I come to have a daughter now. 
You ha\e «»!'leu hoard me speak of my brother 
Charles. You know lie >vas wild and foolish, and 
that ill his youth he made a marriage abroad 
tvhich so annoyed and irritated his father, and, I 
must admit, the whole of his relations, that we 
discarded him for ever. I cannot now think of 
our harshness towards the poor fellow without 
remorse ; for, with all his faults, he was still one 
of ourselves — our own tle.sh and blood -and no 
such violent riiplure ever conics to good, or gives 
us peace, however much we may think ourselves 
justified at the time in making the breach.’ 

At these words, I thought I could see the old 
Squire wince. ‘He must.,* I said to my. -elf, ‘bo 
thinking of Tom.* Air Silverton went on : 

few years ago, after wc had long lyst sight 
of my brother, and being ourselves eliildless, a 
strong desire took possession of mo ti» take some 
steps to try and discover whether lie niight still 
be alive, and what condition he might be in. 
After a weary, and for a long time a fruitless 
search, I succeeded in discovering the small town 
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in the north of Italy where he had been married, for Mr Silverton to accomplish ; and by it, as we 
blit found that the marriage had been carried out have seen, happy results followed. Father and 
under an nssumod name, lie had dropped the son at Atheling once more understood each 
name of Silverton, and taken that of Cleveland, other ; and next to his love for his boy is his 
I ascertained tlie name of his wife also ; but yet alfection for the sweet and unassuming girl, 
it was long before I could trace him ’with any whom the old man delights to speak of os 
certainty ; and at length I found that he had lived ‘Tom’s Wife.’ 

for a few years witliin twenty miles of Paris, 

wdiere he died. From this point all traces of him m -n * a tv n r ^ . 

were lost till very recently, when, by a happy TEA ANT) SILK FARMING IN 

chance, 1 found a family of the same name in NEW ZEALAND. 

rnris, among whom was a sister of my brother;s CONCLUDING AETICLB. 

wlie, who had in her possession the proofs of his 

marriage, and w’hat was of still more interest to Those of our readers who have felt interested in 
113 , was acting as the guardian of his only child, the subject which heads this paper, will probably 
now an orphan. This chihl, a lovely girl, who bo plwweil to h-ani what has Lean done in the 
li.^ inhered her father s handsome featuroji, was matter beyond its advocacy through the medium 


like a restoration to us from the grave; and alter ‘Tr; V" “‘""*"7 

satisfying ourselves as to the fact"of lu’r relation- V 

Bhip to Ss, my wife and I resolved to adopt herns commenced with the New Zealand 

our daughter, and make her the inlicritoi* (»f our > governmont through the Agent-General in London, 
possessions. — All this liapj)Ciiod so very recently, j lu the Cfiursc ut which, by means of private letters 
that it almost seems to mo more of a dream ; and published communications, uii epitome of the 
than a feality ; for you may be sure we are very i design was almost simultaneously laid before the 
proud of our young charge. Eut I need not say j authorities ami public here and at the antipodes, 
more, for I hear the conveyaiico approaching witJi j Several objects were sought to be attained by this 
them.’ 4 j methoil of proctMlure. The pro])osal to farm tea 

As 'he said these woia^, he walked quickly out | and silk as a combined industry being novel, it 
of the room, in order to receive the visitors in the j was felt by tlie promoters that every possible 
hall. The Squire rose from his chair also, and , source of information available ought to be iuvos- 
made a step or two forward, as if to bid them i ligated and utiliseil ; and that, concurrently with 
welcome. At that moment Mr Silverton appeared [ ajqtroaches to the New Zoalaml government, there 
at the door of the room, leading in a young lady, j shnuhl be a]q>eals to the gcnertil jmblic, so that a 
Close behind him came nn elderly lady, whom I ivholebome action and riMction might result, 
rightly took to be Mrs Silverton, and I could notf| Iii the oaily stage'*, not much was cxj)ccted 
help observing that there was an arch smile on ' from the colonial aiithoritios beyond inf*»rjnation ; 
her happy face. “When I looked again at the ; but a fgroat deal was aulicipated from intelligent 
young lady on Mr Silvorton’a arm, I almost cried Cfduni.'>t3, many imlivifluals among whom knew 
out with surprise. It was Jessica ! the antipodes and their capabilities Ih'uoughly, 

‘Mr Atheling,’ said Mr Silverton, as ho came and might either stamp t)ll^ Sfln-nie with their 
forward towards the Squire— ‘tlii.s is our daughter approval, should it seem to po.s-jf-s the clenienU 
Jessica— Toil’s Wife ! ' of succes-*, or extinguish it if uuwuilhy by their 

For a second or two the old man stood as if in ailverse criticism. Ncvei thi ks^, smin thing was 
bewildemieiit ; but as the beautiful girl approached looked for from tin! g<jv**riimciit, such as the 
liim and sank on her knees at his feet, he took her j promise of siqq)()rt, el1Iii*r ])ecunia]y or otborwise, 
by the hand and raised her up, and I could see j a**tur the exainjJe of the Iinlia and conlinoutal 
there was a tear upon his check. ‘ My dear,’ he ' powers, which for many years had been aiding 
said, ‘I have been a foolish old man; but God j tea or silk farming, or both, in thuir rc'ipective 
bless you ; and tell my boy to try and forgive his countries out of public funds, A hope was also 
deluded old father.’ | enterUiiucd that a new.«i»aper corro.sjKUidcnco, 

Before she could answer, a step was heard j shirting simultaneously at {populous centres in 
entering the room, and Tom himself stood before each heinispiiere, miglit Imvc tlie effect of exciting 
m His father advanced to meet him, took both curiosity coiiccruing various important yet neg- 
his boy’s l;ands in his, and it could be m '.'U that Iccted openingrt for colonial enterprise, and stiimi* 
he was making a strong effort to control his feel- lating capitalists to examine the claims and 
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leave me again.’ _ ^ Zealand. Another interesting anticipation con- 

I ne^ not dwell upon the happiness of this sisted in the prospect of employing educated 
reconciliation. ^ In answer to my subsequent women and girls, who, through misfortune, had 
inquiries, I discovered, what ^ Mr Silverton did become refliiced in circumstances, 
not fully state to the Squire in his first couver- Regarding the enterprise itself, its leading 
sation, that it was through his finding of Tom, features may be thus briefly sketched. It 
and that the name of the lady whom Tom had been suggested that the operations should bo 
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aware of the ftet ^t Cleveland was only an Zealand Tea and Silk Company (Limited).’ (2) 
assumed name on the part of her liusband, and That the authorised capital be one hundred and 
died without making the discovery. This was left fifty thousand poundi^ in five hundred shares of 
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one liuiidred pounds, or fifty thousand pounds 
fully paid up on allotment ; with power to issue 
moi*t"iige debentures for filty thousand i^unds, 
at the end of two years, or immediately after 
the financial result of the first silk crop shall 
have been ascertained; and to issue further de- 
benture bonds for fifty thousand jiounds on the 
expiry of four years, or dir(*ctly the first tea-crop 
has been realised. (3) 'fliat the Company be 
administered in the United Kingdom by a Board 
of Directors, and in New Zealand by a Mant^er 
and Board of Advice. (4) That the special aims 
of the Company be the acquisition of eligible 
lands, forests, and running .streams for water- 
power; the erection of suitable buildings and 
machinery within the province of Auckland or 
elsewhere in Now Zealand, for the purpose of 
conducting the farming and production of tea and 
silk, and any other articles of commerce which 
may be found desirable ; and (5) keeping in view 
the circumstance that the successful establishment 
of sucli a group of industries in any district would 
probably raise the value of all adjacent lands, 
that, in order to obtain a share of the antici- 
pated advance, the functions of a Land Settlement 
Association be assumed, by the further ac<[uisition 
of a burrouuding area of perhaps thirty thousand 
acres ; to be secured, if possible, on similar terms 
to lliose grjuite<l to the cuiporation in the district 
of Uaugilikei known as the Manchester Settle- 
ment. 

Piitling aside in the meantime this last item, 
and limiting our altcntion to the farming scheme 
alone, tlic following is an epitome ui how the . 
enterprii-e might be commenced mnd conducted* 
upon ail area of three lliouaand acres, costing, * 
probably, about six thousand ptjunds. The first . 
opeiation wouhl be to jirovide for the food rcipiirc- 
iiieiits of the future by the cultivation of two 
hundred and fifty acres as a permanent cereal and 
root farm for the maintenance of the enijdoyes 
and tlraiight animals on the estate. Coincident 
with this Work, that uf tea and mulberry planting, [ 
at the rate of one or two hundred acres of each j 
per uiiiium, might be prosecuted ; the nmiaiiiing ; 
land, except a tract of forest to he kojit for the ; 
supply of timber, being thrown into wheat ; let i 
to tenants for grazing or other agricultural pur- 1 
poses ; or partly devoted to the subsidiary in- 
dustries presently to be described. iMcamvhile, 
tho erection of the necessary buildings, such as j 
houses, cottages, and other tenements for the 
employes ; stables, hams, stores, sawmill, W'ork- 
shops,' tea-houses, laboratory, and magnancrics 
or silkworm nurseries could be undertaken as 
leipiired ; and the whole so timed, that the arrival 
of the special apparatus from home, would be 
coincident with the completion of tho premises 
for their reception, and with tlie period for their 
employment 

Among tlie Buhsidianj products to which portions 
of the spare land might be devoted, allusion 
need only be mode to live : Small Fruit, Honey, 
Oranges, Vines, and Olives, all of which, bcipg 
usually more profitable tlian cereal farming, 
might take tho place of grain, except on the 
permanent farm. 

Speaking of the first of these products, one of 
the witnesses oxaiiiiiied lost year by the New 
Zealand Colonial Industries Commission, stated 
that an ordinary crop of small-fruit— 'bwies of 


various kinds — would be about six tons per acre. 
Sold at the nominal price of three-halfpence per 
pound for preserving purposes, such a crop would 
yield a net return of fifty pounds sterling j>er acre. 
He also said that 'were fruit-preserving factories 
established, one man, attending to three acres of 
small-fruit- which he could easily accom])lisli — 
would be better remunerated than the farmer of 
fifty acres in grass or under the ordinary crops. 
At present, for want of suck factorie.s, immense 
quantities of the •finest cherries, peaches, ^currants, 
brambles, and other fruits in favour for preserving, 
annually rot on the trees ami bushes ; and whilst 
the New Zealand public are paying at present a 
sum of over ninety thousand pounds a year in the 
liome and Australian markols for similar tinned 
and bottled luxuries, these could be produced at 
a vast saving at their own door^. 

Bee-keeping is still in its infancy at the anti- 
podes, as compared with the results from apicul- 
ture elsewhere ; notably in the United States. 
Occasionally, even in the inclement north, we 
hear of Scotch people who practise the humane 
non-swarming system — by which none* of the 
imlustrious little workers are stilled — obtaining as 
much as seventy-nine poumVweight of honey per 
annum from each iiive. In the Ukraine ^Polish 
Russia), it is a matter of common occurrence for 
the peasants to own fi\'e hundred hives ajiiece, and 
to boast occasi' tnally that they make more money 
thereby than the farmers from their crojjs. At 
Mount Ida, in tho island of Crete ; Xarbonne, in 
France ; and Chainoiini, in Switzerland, apiculture 
lias long been carried on extensively, the value 
and fame of tlieir honey being knoVn all over 
I'^urope. But it is in America that this lucrative 
imlustry is to be seen in its fullest dimensions. 
It aj)pears, from .an article in the Tijnes of 
January 14, 1879, that bee-keeping is conducted 
in the United States by means of large capital, 
many firms owning from two thousand three 
hundred to five thousand swarms of bees, and 
in the case of Messrs Thurber of New York, 
twelve thousand swarms. These apioulturista, 
indeed, in 1878 exported to Great Britain three 
hundred thousand pounds-weigbt of honey, being 
part of a product all over the States that year 
of thirty-five million pounds. The Amencan 
mode of conducting the industry is this : Farmers 
and proprietors of orchards at intervals of tliree or 
four miles apart arc arranged with, either at a 
fixed rent or for a share of tho honey produced ; 
and probably one hundred swarms ore boarded 
with each agriculturist. Properly trained servants 
arc scut round at regular intervals to clean the 
hives, remove saturated combs, and to destroy all 
parasitical or useless insects. In this way the 
laniier or gardener has very little responsibility ; 
and the poenniary result at the end of favourable 
seasons is highly satisfactory, as each suitable acre 
sufiiccB for twenty-five swarms, and the insect 
boarders on four acres can be attemled to by one 
man. The remunerative nature of the industry 
will be admitted when wo mention that in .:yiierica 
the seven years ending with 1S79 cxhibilol an 


gross return of ninety-three pounds per acre. 

A very curious phase of tho industry is that 
portion of it which is conducted float. During 
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the early spriiifr, a pro]>crly fitted Pteamer, with (Mr G. B. Federli, of the Survey Department, 
a certain number of swarms on boanl, starts, say, New Zealand) writes : ‘ The cultivation of the 
from New Orleans. Sailing slowly up the Mis- vine requires the identical kind of soil that is 
sissippi, the vessel, with its humming freight, necessary for the olive, and the same treatment 
successively ])asses through riouisiana, Arkansas, ; in planting ; consequently, when they are ciilti- 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky. By the time . vated together the labour is at least lessmiod 
spring lias developed into the glorious Indian one-third, and without the slightest dis;nl vantage 
summer, the gorgeous ilowor-dcckcd prairies of to cither. One more important item is, that if 
Illinois, Iowa, and AVisconsiii will have been the olive-trees fail for one year— as i.s the caso 
reached and left b(‘hind. At Minnesota, the sometimes in the countries where it is cultivated 
steamer probably remains for a 'time, or till the - the vines assi4 in lessening the loss, it being 
deepening autumnal tints warn the captain to . rarely tin; case that both fail,’ 
commence his homeward voyage, when ho slowly j Space will not admit of our detailing several 
steams and drifts with the current back to the . other important yet neglected plants for subsidiary 
port of departure^ ere w’inter lias set in. By this culture, such as the male and female tallow trees 
singular, yet eminently practical tlevice, the hees ^ of China, one yielding a valuable white wax, and 
are introduced to an evcr-clianging scene of floral the other wax and varnihh ; the Japanese chest- 
wealth and beauty ; their strength is husbauJed, | nut, the persimmon, cinchona, liquorice, medicinal 
as their flights are necessarily short though ' rhubarb, dyo-salfron, cork, dyer’s madder, and 
frequent ; the shining hour u inqu-ovod to its ^ many more, all fairly hardy, and no doubt well 
utmost, honey being continually stored by the ■ suited for the climate of Ancklaud. 'Phose which 
busy workers, and a=5 coiislanlly pillaged by the have been partic.ularised, .should, it has been sug- 
watchfiilcrcw’ ; and *lip grand is-uo of the voyage ! ge.sted, be reared under the wing of the mores 
is usually a return of two liundred weight of ‘ important tea and silk farming enterjirise, with 


siveetness from every liive. | 

As already liinte*’ apiculture is yet unde- 
veloped in Now Zealand ; ne\\t.theless, the experi- 
znents whicli have alroa«lv been made there have 
proved sufficient to saii^fy inquirers how very 


E rofitable an industry it becomea in experienced compndicnded in this and urcvioiis arti<*l(*s, the 
ands, especially when the Ligurian bee is the one New Zealaml authorities liavc, through their 

Agent-General, been already inaclc .acquainted ; 


relied on. 


is extensively cultivated in the T'^nited States, 
thriving well as far north as Maine, wlierc far- ' 


There is a difference of opinion about the nearest port to the proposed plantations at cost 
desirability of cultivating olives and vines to- price, or free. (7) Facilities in regard to labourj 
pethcT upon the same estate ; but happily there land, and freedom from duties, as in the tea 
IS none regarding the suitability of parts of New industry. (8) And such encouragement as would 
2^land for the prosecution of both fanning lead to the speedy settlement of skilled reelers 
operations. On this pointy an Italian authority from France and Italyi silk throwsters from 


the double object of securing ciM)nomy in working 
the whole estate, and w'ith the view uf attracting 
to the colony os wide and varied ;i circle of 
immigrants as possible. 

With the leading points, and much of the detail 


Beet-growing for sugar-boiling has been tried, | and ns they have always been understood to be 
also with 8UC(;es«, and as much as thirty tons per favourably disposed towanK the. jn-oniotion of new 
acre of tirst-class rooi.s <jbluined ; but the far more *local imlu.stries,*thijy have been aske<l if they will 
profitable sorgho-gra«s of Asia and Africa, although | assist tea and silk farming in any degree ; and if 
doubtless well adapted to the soil and climate, | so, how. In order to liclp the government to 
does not appear yet to have been attempted, ! form an opinion, the fullowing suggestions liavo 
at least on a commercial scale. Tiiis plant j been offered. 


For the Tea Industry. — (D Tim nccesNary 
.supply of onc-year-obl tea-i)l.int'« aiirl fresh secil 


mers not long ago stated that the profit from from China, C.\*ylon, A-ftani, tin; Neilglierrics, and 
the .sugar derived from one acre of maize — I Darjeeling, dclivcrcu .at the nearu>t port to the 
which yields one-fifth less saccharine matter than j projwscd jdaiitatiuiis at co.-^t price, or free. (2) 
sorgho — was equal to the gain from the sale of I Facilitie.s for llie importition uf labour from 
thirty acres of wdieat. Should a similar yield i China, India, or cl-cwlicre ; and reasonable log.il 
reward the farmer in New Zealand — and there h j protection to the planter against tlio non- fill lil- 
no reason why it should not be exceeded— our ment or evasion of bibruiri r.J cngagcmenls. (:i) 
allusion to the industry as a sub.'^idiary one will A proportion nf fonst-Iand to tlie acreage pur- 
fiocn require modification. chased or rented, at a rediiceil lignn^, or free. (1) 

Among the whole of our cultivated fruits, it is The admission witliout duty by the Customs of 
well known that none surpasses the orange as a all material, iiiiplcment!^, tools, and machinery 
remunerative crop, even taking into acc^mnt the ; necessary in tea cultivation, manufacture, and 
circumstance that nine or ten years mu t elapse packing, for a sliorL term of years. (5) ^^'rcedoin 
betw'cen planting the seed and gathering the first j from duty or excise impo.st for all tea grown and 
harvest, where grafting is not re.-ortod to. In prepared within tlie colony for the first ten 
several parts of New Zealand, both oranges and i years. 

lemons already grow luxuriantly, the trees being : Fur the Silk Industry.— (6) The necessary 
usually planted about one hundred to the acre. * supply — four hundred plants per acre — of fivc- 
At present, without the advantages conferred by year-old wliito mulberry bushes grafted on black 
scientific culture, wc are informed tlmt tlie annual , mulberry stocks, or other approved kiuds and 
reward to the owner from the fruiting trees is ' .sce<l, from Sydney or elsewhere ; also the needful 
valued at the very moderate rate of seven far- • quantities of any other silkworm-feeding shrubs, 
things dozen, snowing a gross income of over siicji as the castor-oil plant, the terniinalia and 
ninety-six pounds Mr acre. ^ jujube trees, the ailantlius, &c., delivered at the 
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England, and the purchase in time of all the 
elaborate iiiechaniyin required in the higher 
branchca of the silk industry. 

In thus indicating some of the directions in 
y^hich support might be afforded, it wa.s simply 
intended to prompt the executive upon a difficult 
subject ; ami it was explained that only for a 
limited period would aid of any sort bo likely 
required. It was also hoped that an abstract of 
the probable iiiduslriul needs of the proposed 
enterprise, such as the above, niiglit incline the 
New Zealand rarliamcnt to come to some liberal 
uiidrrstanding on the subject soon. Precedents 
are not wanting in other parts of the world, where 
state aid has been for lengthened periods extended 
to tea and silk Jarming. Surely, Iheroforo, it 
cannot bo too much to expect that the New 
Zcidaud governmeut, once convinced of the feasi- 
bility of the project under review, will meet the 
proposal haiKlsomcly, and help to sow the seed 
I of an enterprise which iii the immediate future 
can scarcely fail to becoiiicj a .source of W’ealth 
to those islamls, and prove an attractive refuge 
for at least a portion of the surplus female popu- 
lation of the old country. 

The only other point to which it is de.sirable to 
advert is the fifth of the lca<liiig features — the 
expediency of adding the functions and rc^poiiM- 
bility of a Land »Selth*ment Oonipany. It ha-s 
been represented to the New Zealand goveiii- 
iiient tlial, in order to obtain the acme of succe<.«, 
it is believed that The New Zealand Tea and Silk 
Company (Limited) should be launched upon a 
Fcale of some iiiagnilude ; and that ample provision 
ehould be math*, nut only for extem^ions of the 
original area, hut also lor tlie expected influx 
of Ihc numerous trades ami lu-ofessions which 
elsewhere invariably clu'^ter around the centre.? 
(d* great industries. Tlie authorities have ac- 
cordingly been asked if, in llie event of a Com- 
pany being formed, and proj’osing to deal with 
ail expanse of from twenty to thirty lliousaml 
acres, they would be disjio.sed *10 grant the advan- 
tages securccl to the ]\Ianchcster Settlement, 
alluded to at page 215 of the Ollieial Hand Book 
of New Zealand (1875). To this im|uiry, the 
repl 3 % as yet, has not been of that dtdinito charac- 
ter which the actual existence of an established 
(\)mpany would doubtless have elicited, (\iutiou 
on the part of responsible officials is admitted to 
be right and ncces.sary ; at the same time it should 
nut be forgotten tliat no great commercial under- 
taking was ever consummated without the exer- 
cise of mutual confidence, even during preliminary 
negotiations, between the contracting parties. 

In tliese day's of bogus schemes, the public must 
be provided with well-digested facts, distinct 
offers, plain contracts, and perfectly reliable 
information, cre it will embark in undertakings, 
especially on the opposite curve of the globe. If 
the enterprise, set forth in this and previous 
articles, has recommended itself to the judgment j 
of New Zealand colonists and statesmen, tliere ! 
need be no difficulty or hesitation on their part in 
indicating how and to what e.\tent they arc pre- 
pared to sympathise. On the other hand, taking 
into account the many miTlioua of capital in this 
rich old country the owners of which are waiting j 
with eagerness for safe and profitable investments, 
coupled with the universal uesire to aid our large 
and ever-increasing army of well-born, well-edu- 


cated, but impecunious females, we think that 
a bargain between the New Zealand government 
and the promoters of tea and silk farming in the 
colony need not be very difficult to arrange. 
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IIEAI'IN’O AS WE SOW. , 

Wk arc told that our sins finclus out ; and equally 
tnie it i.s, though perha]>3 not so evivJ'viiit, that 
acts of virtue and kindness do at times meet with 
their reward. There are few who cannot call to 
mind among our acquaintances, examples illustra- 
tive of both these truisms. The former abound 
in the world, and every day come sailly wdthin 
our experience. PiUt Ihe brigbler side of the 
subject, of which an illus-tratiuii or two are about 
to be given, is that wlr'ch is mo.'it pleasant to 
dwell on. 

A kintlcr-hcartod and more genial person than 
Mrs Waihlell it would have been harl to find. 
Slie po3.«essed in an extraordinary degree the 
faculty of making every one happy with Wliom she 
came^in contact. A thousand little kind and 
graciou-s ways, peculiar to Jier.self, she had — .small 
.attentions, plca-^anj words,* encouraging smiles, 
friendly sympathy'. Andlhe.se seemed to radiate 
from her like sun.shine, diffusing a sen.se of com- 
fort and well-being on all within her reach. A 
favourite theory of licrs was, that if people would 
repeat to the parties commended the praises they 
hear of them - as they are prone too often to 
wdiisper tlie blame— how raudi the world would 
I he the happier for it. ‘ WTiy not goodwill-makers 
as well as mischief-makers she would say ; ‘and 
why, when we hear a pc-ivou or thing admired, 
do we hush it up from the very one to whom it 
would give most pleasure ?’ illustrating her incan- 
ing by the of a young bride she chanced to 
meet once at a dinner-party. 

The newly nianied lady was very young and 
painfully timid ; and all in the company were 
strangers. As long .as her hubb.and was in the 
same room xvilh lier, even though she could not 
see him— far down the labU*— there was a feeling 
of protection an-l siifcty'. Bin when the ladies rose 
to leave the dining-room, and the long line of 
matrons and dowagens filed out in formidable 
arr.iy, her lieart sank, and she turned a yearning 
look of despair upon her only friend, as she was 
leaving him behind. The liostcss, pitying the 
shy, trembling child-briile, carried her off to show 
her the ffowers in an adjoining conservatory ; and 
she liad no sooner left the drawing-room, than 
remarks upon lier appearance broke out among 
the gue.sls. ‘Ilow pretty she is!' — ‘But so 
terribly shy.* — ‘ So exquisitely dressed ! Her 
gown fits as if— as the saying is — she had been 
melted and poured into it"' — ^‘And did any one 
remark that lacc ? Old rose point, I should say, 
or perhaps point d’Alen^on. 1 must got near, 
and have a good look. Enough to make one 
break the Tenth Cominandmoiit.' — ‘ Such a quan- 
tity, too ; she must have had graiidim ihers. 1 do 

adore old lacc, and' ‘Hush, Jiusli! Here 

they come back;* and instant K* the conversation 
was turned. 

If the speakers had suddenly stepped on burning 
coal, they could not have started away from it 
more quickly than they did from the subject 
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under discussion. One guest became all at once 
interested in her neighbour’s bouquet ; niiotlicT 
developed a violent anxiety about some one’s cold. 
Anything for a eli.ingc. 

But now ^Irs IVaddcll, true to her goodwill- 
making <loetrino, came to the front. ‘Do you 
know/ she with her kind winning smile to 
the young Inide, who was timidly subshling into 
a corner- * ilo vou know wc have all been talking 
of you while you, were away ^ admiring your 
pretty <lross and that superb old lace. You must 
let ns cxalniue it; and tell us all about it, will 
you not I ’ 

The girl crimsoned with pleasure. ‘I am so 


remained behind to economise. The weather was 
exceptionally sultry for the lime of year. The 
grass in the parks and squares was brown and 
burned up; tierce sunshine beat upon the hot 
pavements, and poured relentlessly down upon the 
heads of those whose business took lliem abroad 
ill the day. In many shops, the employes behind 
the counter served in their shirt-sleeves. The 
lightest garinenls w'cre adopted by all ; every one 
languished in the sweltering heat. Attending 
church would have been a trial, had congregations 
been their usual size ; but these were thinned by 
so many pcojile being out of town. 

It Iiappened, however, that on a certain Sunday, 


most 


glad you like it. The lace was my nu»tliei‘’s j the advent of a ])opular preacher had beeii 
wedding-gift to me. It has been in her family | announced in the chapel where Mr^ Waddell had 

sitlings ; and^ in consequence, crowds Hocked to 
hear him. The heat was intense, the crush and 
stuHiiiess almost unbearable. Every sent in Ibe 
building occupied, every aisle crammed. iMrs 
Waddell, neviT very strong, was easily overcome 
by lieat ; so that the having her niece’s place in 
addition to her own was a welcome rilief, by 
giving Jier more breathing-room, Tlieir sittings 


for many generations, and she vuliied it 
highly.’ 

And then followed more discourse, beginning 
with old lace for text ; insomii'di Ihat when the 
young husband appeared in the drawl ng-rooin, 
instead of finding bis little wife aba'^lietl, as he 
expected, she was chatting away on the friend- 
liest terms wdth those about her. 

The charity that never faileth seemeil to spring | were the first two of the row ; and during the 
by nature— a sj ont.inoous growth— in the kindly ! service she became aware of an individual standing 
soil of Mrs Waddell’s heart. niece who resided ■ in the aisle immediately uutdde her. He was a 
with dier, a fa'liii>uaMo young lady, given to . fat old man, dreadfully liot, and was perspiring 
exclusiveness and tlie prL.j>rielit*s, was ofkuiiimcs | ]>rofU'!(dy. Beuevidonl Ihoiigh she wa^i, our gofnl 
horrified at tlie shape it took. AVlien, for instance, i Samaritan could not make up her mind, a< she 
the lady would ]»lauge into the roadway to pilot j ruefully scanned his dimensions, to oiler her 
a blind beggar over a dangerous crossing; or niece’s place to this person. But she felt odiously 
would stop to pi^*k up and console a miserable • selfisb. It nas a reproach to her, as llu* piMyt‘r'» 

child fallen flat mi its face in the mud while * went on, to see him leaning up agaiu'*! llie side 

running a race, and left behind by its raggedy of the row, in,, she laiicic*!, a feeble, helplc - way, 
companions, deaf to iu outcries. j The huge crim-oii bamlana with which he moj))»od 

‘Do, aunt, let the dirty little wretch alone! . his putly face became in her eyes a signal ol dis- 
Ilere are all the Berkeleys driving up.’ I tress ; and she imagined gout and sulfering in his 

But in>. The incorrigible aunt would continue I imea.sy sliiflings from one foot to aiiotlier. .\t 
to fumble in lier pocket for the ])Onny which was j last, she could hold out no longer. Etlging hei^ lf 
to bring joy to the poor little lieaving breast, and j away as far as J)0^^iblL•, slie motionoil to th/ man 

to evoke a smile, by blissful visions of sugar-stick, : to come in ; ami Avitli a grar^'fid hmk lie obeyed, 

on the grimy lace, down wdiich tears and dirt ! sinking down -an .obese jeT-piiing nf ’hot 

humanity— lialf sunbo.’itiiig the unliajqiy l.idy as 
lie did so. Her di scrim fort was so inten.se, and 
the frowns of her neiglib.nir ou the other side so 
spiteful, at the acce-'-si iu of this extra heal ami 
bulk, that a les.s kind-liearted poison would have 
repented of her gorid «le‘ il. 

But evirytljing, di.^agreiablo or othcrwi.sr, 
comes to an eml and ]).i scs away at last. So 
did this .sweltering Sunday service ; so did the 


were cour>iiig. 

Born ‘in the purple,’ and belonging to the 
upper ten ttiousand, Mrs Waddell’s power of con- 
ferring benefits was confined to the exercise of the 
j iiifluence whieli station and personal popularity 
j Her pecuniary means were but small, barely 

sufficing for the needs of her modest establi.sh- 
ment ; and it often cost her much contrivance 

and a hard st^-ain to make ends meet. She was ^ ^ 

too sure of hci iio.sition, as well as too essentially | .summer ami its I/lmI ; ami .so did Uie memory 
thoroughhrjd, to have rccour.se to the diams I of the ehh*ily fat man and his crushing of her, 
which m:ike genceel poverty so terrible to lho.se ; from Mrs Wad.h ir.s mind. Summers and winters 
engaged in the weary struggle of keeping up j lia«l arrived and ilepart.**! ; ami now Christmas 
appearances. But it w’as very unpleasant to he j hud come ag.iin. f'iiri.<3tiii<T«, with its often pain- 
80 poor. To be unable to do the same as others j liil os.'iociatioii.s : telling, as nnniver.saries W'itl, of 


in her set — to forego any plea-^^ures that cost 
money — to have to turn away from tcnij»ting 
•bits' of Crown Derby and Cajio di Monte— Afr.s 
Waddell loved china a.s well as her neighbours— 
and above all, to be re.stricted in the al ins-giving 
her generous soul would have delight(;d in. 

One summer, when her exchequer was lower 
than ttspa), Mrs Waddell had dceirled to remain in 
town. Hotels and lodgings at the sea-side were 
expensive ; and visits to country-hou^c^ entailing 
railway fares, vails to servants, and extra dre.ss, 
were more than she could manage with yirudencc. 
So, having sent oif her niece with a friend, she i 


change anil va'-aiit place?, and loved ones missed 
and aUseiit, (Jliri.-.timm, with its greerly expectants, 
griinihling over gif'U that at any othor time, and 
not taken as * matters of course/ would have filled 
the receivers w'ith grateful pleasure ; all craving, 
few sati.died, Christmas, that viewed, of course, in 
its ficciihir aspect alone, brings— as some one has 
said - joy only to children and the young. AIiovo 
all, Christmas with its bills ! A distracting pilo 
of these was on the bieakfiist-iablo before poor 
Mrs Waddell, when her niece came into the 
room. 

‘Enough to spoil any appetite/ she said, turning 
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them disconsolately over. * Here is a letter that 
does not look like the rest. Not a hill, evidently. 
I don't know the handwriting and slie broke the 
seal. ‘Ah, a mistake; the letter's not for me. 
Some lucky piTson has been left a fortune,* she 
added with a sigh ; ‘ and this is from the lawyer 
to announce it. I must send it back by return of 
post.' 

But it was not a mistake, though Mrs ‘Waddell 
maintained it must Ijc, as she did not know the 
testator, and liad never even heard of his name. 
It turned out that her little service to the old 
gentleman — a wealthy manufacturer, who had 
made his own fortune, and having neither kith 
nor kin, had meant to leave it to a liosi)ital — had 
been thus rewarderl. He ha<l h*ariic<l her name 
and address from the card affixed to the hittings ; 
and subsequently i<lentiiied her with it by inquiries 
made before leaving town. 

Less direct, perhaps, than the foregoing is the 
instance to be recorded next. It occurred in the 
family of a whlow lady with two daughters, living 
in the north of Knglaiid. The ehler of these was 
a beautiful girl ; her sister painfully the reverse, 
anil whose natural sliy awkwardness was increa-ed 
by the harshness of a vain and worldly mother, 
who, while lavishing praises and love upon the 
beauty, looked down upon her ilM'.ivoured off- 
spring, and slioweil that ^he was a<luiiiu*d of her. 
The poor gill, sen'^itivcdy alive to the deficiencies 
of which she was so often rcMiiind'Ml, 'shrank fiom 
society, and rcinaiiied inglectid at homo, while 
her haii'lsoine sister was taken about to wdicrever 
she could see and be seen. 

To secure for the 1. liter a brilliant cstabli^ibment 
.such as her clianns deserved, was the object of tlie 
inotlier’a ambition ; and she hail not far to look ; 
for in the iiiiniodiatc neiglibourhood was a pnffi 
eligible enough to satiify the aspirings of any 
}»arent. Very carefully did .she cultivate this 
splendid o])p.jrtuiiity, making her house us agree- 
able as pusMhhi to tlio young «nan, and throwing 
liiiri and her beautiful daughter constantly to- 
gether. 

Sir Hugh — as, to avoid particulars, w’c shall call 
him— on his side responded readily to her o\cr- 
liircd. The noble mansion to which, by the death 
of an undo, he had just succeeded, was depre.-s- 
ing in its loneliness ; and being of a sociable and 
domestic turn, he enjoyed the widow' lady's plea- 
sant home cirde, and soon became a constant inti- 
mate. ibu- hoj>es rose high. ^Mready .she saw her 
lov(*ly child fill 111 a brilliant destiny — wdiuier of 
wealth, worth, and high position ; herself, thrice 
lucky iiiotlicr-iii-law' ! the envied of competing 
dowagers. 

The lime wore on; but still he made no sign. 
Almost liliul in his attentions to tlic elder woman, 
and friendly in the extreme to all, no word of 
love had passed the young man's lijis, it w'as 
unaccountable ! and yet he .seemed unable to keoj) 
away from the house, or to resist the ultractions of 
its cheerful homc-like charm. 

Meanw'hile, neighbours began to talk, THe 
names of the pair were coupled together in the 
county, and there were ilbuie who smilingly 
inquired, when they might be permitted to con- 
gratulate. The widow was sorely puz/ded, She 
dared not ask her guest his ‘intentions,’ fearing to 
put him off idtogether ; but it was impossible that 


things could go on as they were. A winter in 
Koine had some time before been vaguely in con- 
templation ; and now it occurred to our dowager 
that it might be advisable to- carry out the plan. 

‘The prospect of* our leaving home will bring 
him to the point, if anything can,' she thought ; 
‘in any casi*, our doing so will put a stop to 
gossip.' 

So .she carried off her peerless trea.sure— no effort 
having been made to appropriate it — and Avent to 
the station, attended by Sir Hugh, wdio Vas as 
anxious and as ^l^r*ful, as full of care for her and 
I her daughters, as thoughtful to save them trouble 
1 and sec to their comforls, as if he had been the 
\ fiance that he was not, and tliat, moreover, he 
I showed no ainbitiou to be. The cud of disappoiiit- 
ment was >)ittGrly chewed during the journey to 
the Eternal Cit}'. It was then only friendship 
after all ! How strange —how mortifying ! 

(ireat therefore in proi)ortion was 'the mother's 
triumph svhen, after their return home, she 

■ found on licr table Sir Hugh's canl ; and greater 
still when from him came a note a.sking for a 
private interview, as he wished to speak to her 

I alone. So, tlien, the move had been successful — 

1 the game wa'i won I Joy 1j(jpmc<l in her face as 
' she returned alti-r ll^ important interview, to the 

■ sahm where she had left her gi^’ls, the voangest 
I sitting as UNn-il at work in her remote corner, the 

beauty on the sofa. 

: ‘Sir Hui»li h.is diclarcd himself at last— lias 

■ asked iiie Inr rny d.anghter. I knew he would,* 

■ she said ; ‘ but I wa^ not i)repared for the splendid 
settlement? he oit\;r=. His genero.'iity exceeds 

|•anythillg I could have imagined. And now, 
fhrling, ho wants to see vou. Go to him, my 
child.’ 

‘No, no, dear; wait. There's a mistake — 
:i’ ; and the detaining hand of the younger 

■ si<t-'T was laid timidly on her elder ** sister's 
dre"'. 

I ‘ What do you mean ?' cried the widow to her. 

I ‘Do you presume to’ , and she turned fiercely 

• on tin* ])our girl, but stop]>od dt'ad short on seeing 
j her face. It was quivering with emotion ; lips 
, trembling, ebeek and brow Hushing painfully, 

‘ I think,’ slie faltered, raising a frighteued .and 

■ deprecating look to her angry parent — ‘ I — I 
'■ think it is me that Sir Hugh wants!' 

‘low/ Iinpos'iible ! * ’riicn, with a burst of 
I wrath ; ‘And so this is what you have been doing 

j — carrying on uuderhaud ! You deceitful' 

I ‘No, luotlicr, not deceitful. Until the other 
evening, when lie waylaivl me as 1 w'as returning 
from church, and asked me to be his >vift\ 1 
! never dreamed of siuh a thing ; and t was afraid 
! to tell yon, thinking you would be annoyed — dis- 
[ appoinieil.’ 

! And annoyed and disappointed she w'.as, tiiis 
; uiinaluvul mother ; bitterly aggrieved that her 
liuudsome ftivourite, the pride nt her heart, shiuiKl 

• have been set aside for one so looked down upon 
and unloved. 

The marriage, when announced, was a surprise ; 
a nine-days’ wonder, canvassed over many an 
evening tea-table. In those d.ivs, the Jive o’clock 
institution had not been invented. 

‘The girl ’a an oddity.’ said a gossip. ‘Some- 
thing queer about her— is ibore not U 

‘Not in the least,’ replied a friend of the family; 
‘but she’s extremely plain, so has always been 
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Bnubbed at home and kent out of si^lit ; but for numbor one, and Bcninpers off to the tool-houae, 
goodness and genlleness she is, I liear, without an to see if umnbcr two is all right. Olteiier than 
equal. Not a servant iii the house but worships not, Pussy — most likely watcliiiig in aiulmsh— will 
her ; and none know us better than our servants, seize the dropped kitten, and before Kollo's return, 
To the ]ioor, she is an angel ; and all agree that ; carry it off in triumjih to lier basket. We await 

the go(»d fortune which has befallen her is well the result; tin* head of the house not feeling quite 

and richly deserved.* happy, meanwhile, at liaving occasionnlly to get 

up in what should be the silent watches of tho 

night, to march to the relief of a wailing kitten 
0 K 11 ROLL 0. lelt on the garden iloor-slcp, w'hile its julojded 

A TRUK STORY mother rushes olf to indulge, in a free light witli 

anything that comes in her way which, to her 
A YEAR and a half ago, a friend gave me a little miinl, i.s ealeiilateil Ij) injure her baby. 
i)Uj»py, round as a ball, black as night, and with q^he childri'ii are never tired of watching tho 
headVnd tail exactly like those of a fox, except ! morsels of kittens, which, I am free tt» confc.ss, 
that the tail curled up and 6\vej)t round feather- . have the biggo.st heails and the straiglit-up-osb 
wise. Indeed, a dog-breeder toKl me it was a ' tails I ever saw. 'Pliey wait, with wliiit ])alieiico 
theronghbred Sioux fox. If au iiiorilinate taiicy j chiKlreu can, to sec whether the.se kittens will, 
for poultry, alive or dea«l, raw or cooked, is a when they grow up, purr or bark ! 

sign of a Sioux fox, then certa.inly oiir animal was 

of the truest bree<l. q'lie sciape.s she Iia.s brought 

us into with our neighbours toucliiiig chickens and ^ L 0 \ E - 1* K 0 M I S 12. 

ducklings, are many. A hark, a cackle, a retain- ^ scmmitr eveninm 

pede df half-a-dozen children, and avc are made 

aware that there is one more missing link in calm hour tluui lovVt tlie host, 

somebody’s poultrv-vard ; and once more thrcat.s when ilaslijrht 

of Blaiightcr are ■|;ivutl. 0.1 put against our p. t, Wl.cn l.mls . y w,.ary.xo.pl. to 

iniiifHed with a promise of ‘a summous’ for our- ; ‘ ic 

aelves. A few weeks ago, Kollo became more ! 

staid, and her depredations were on a quieter, ill ‘^’•**** b'aturcV hush, 

not smaller, scale ; for beyond a dUiucliiiatioii fjr 1 scare.* in % 

plain food and a self-salistied licking of the lip'«, j ‘-f l.ludi 

arouuJ which feathers showed signs of lier latest *“ 

meal, there were no visible symptoms of bad 

habits. VTIifii luerf to h.'urt iim'-l irmly ojie-, 

One morning we heard our doggie cTvinu% and Tolint stlm it.n l. si . im. iur : 

when we went to see what ailed her, wo ■f.)uud WIe .. .... mora ., a...l La.-., .u.l hoi.es, 

her moaning over three dead puppies. Her A..d oriseas are si-r.-su-B • 

piteous elforts to lick them into life, her dlstre.^s • 

and sorrowful cries, touched our hearts; and it ^ II think how oftiii upiuHn..' .d..\v, 

look the bravest amongst us to remove them from . , hnpi.v lu iir Imili u ; 

the poor mother and to bury them out of her 1 -w, 

sight. Now comes the strange part of my story. i oti.ui-' i -i ,f. AtMin.. 

A little gray cat which belonged to ns was, in all ‘ , 

the pride of maternity, bringing up two kittens. Ah . yu.^; 'imi .. rf.ll t-.l^ .h.iU How 

AVe suppose that Kollo was determined to have A -'Mj. ** :in.l -.Ii^i;ii. .ii.lin :, 

floinelhiiig to love and care for, and that she was ^ "J, ‘ ".'*1 

resolved m^t to be outdone by a paltry little gray ' •'’* '''' = 

cat. Anyhow, in the course of the morning there 

was a united cry of dismay from the children, and 

immediately eight little girls and boys ran in to '1' '‘‘.’‘'Jit rii.M*.!, 

tell me that ‘Kol was kilUiig a kitten.’ I went "■'’ >' »'»t :iihianro yot, 

to the dog ft abode in the tool-house, and fouml ‘ 

her, with all the tenderness of the mo.' loving of 

mothers, nursing the baby kitten. Kut lam sorry .. i i. r , . .. 

to say that success made the little foster mother *1.2 a^tV/oT 11' 

Wy, and that, watching her opporlnnity, » to the foUowmg noli™ 

marcheil off with hit number two, leaving iwor i ‘"{‘I'V, ‘’® sdilrcMed to tha 

Pussy babyless. Tho whole of that day-anJl in I „ , ^ 

fact ever aince— the amount of exchange an<l , m-.m- ntnrn in cwo of ineligibility, postago- 
barter carried on between that cat and dog is a . ’•‘“■■■P" '‘“o'-P-ny «v»nri»an«scrij.t. 
thing to be astounded at. The way tho.so kittens -'Iaa* '^'■ aii'T.s should hear tho author’s full Chris^ 

toA »»»d torn 1. ptaej, .o„ la u,, j i;,rcz~a"r'iS'ts asS'nSsnij. » 

mouth of a dog, now in that of a cat, is enough to ! ono aide of thu leaf only. 

fflUddle the bwina of any quad^ Sometimes ; «,oomp«nicd 

you will M® the J'y® ** but |,y ^ stamiNsl and directed envelope, 

far more frequently two in Kollos. ’Jlie doggie ^ jl i 

I 1 *.^ 1 - . 4 * fuifrsB Coninhuitm comply wUk the ahoot ruin, the 

has lately adopted the plan ol cair> ing ono kit-- cannot undtrUike to return ineliyihU paitert. 

the favourite ot nrst-adopted one— in her mouth, i - - ■ 

BOinetimes head down, Bometimes tail when she ^ Pri„tedand PuhUahed by W. k R Chambriw. 47 Pator^ 
takes a walk. Then, if wo call Tuss ! she drops j jiosIlt Kow, Londok, and m High atreet, Euikbubou. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


A YEAR and a half ago, a friend gave me a little 
i)Uj»py, round as a ball, black jis night, and with 
fieiurand tail exactlv like those of a fox, cxt i‘i)t I 
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A SL*M5Ii:il F.VENIN'0 

At thiit oahii hour thiui lov'st Liu.* host. 
When dasli^dit .•■oftly 
When binl.-t lly, Wfiiry-wiir''.*'!, to rc.st, 
And Kvo sliuls iq» the roi»*.s — 


At ihal dear hour of KatiiroV hush, 

Wilt n /.e]»li}r scare** In si.:!iin.,% 

Aii'l linv'riii'; tiitli t.f lilu-li 
Are in the wthlwar*! thin;-— 

Wlirii lie.U’f to lu'.’irt t.iviiily ojh”, 

To h)\<'N the fund* si rliii.’iu': 

'Whi-M iiu-inoriet, :in.l bars, uni hejios, 

And (;ri.sea.s are springing • 

I'll think how oftioi, ueinlin..' .■‘Imw, 

That hnppv hour hnili n \i' ; 

And hnvdhf tliv inun* i:i .m*. . u: 1 .w, 
Though otv:ai'‘ i-ill l;(.t’Ae'‘n n 

Ah! ye.t ; Tiui ‘.i eol 1 toll .Ji.dl flow 

Al*'< n.“ uii.i -.Ii*.|;ii. ••• ;il'liii':, 

Ainl tiy to cliiil ul.,ir to elow 

Too i. ili, i 'id loi ludni;' ; 

At tli.'it lov- I li.iisr Ui* lift h.Tro iiiet ; 

Slill .'l- il.i’ rIiiM*-«, 

Tluni’lt n'IctI on 11. V r"iiu‘:iilu;inro yot, 

As dew up'yii I hi.* ro.'C.s. 




All Hi^hfs Heserved, 
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of Wliippiii;^' at the cart’s tail lial 

0\ E 11 1) O N R ^roue out of fasliion in the early yes^r.s of the 

-Any one who can throw his recollections hack ^ pre.-^ent ci-nlnry ; but w'e liave recollections of 
some sixty or seventy years, must, on consi«]erinp' seeing men set in the pillory, in which prominent 
the change of limes, he slnirk witli the manner in position they endured a bombardment of rotten 
which criminals an*, ihav dealt with, in comparison \ eggs and ribaldry "Ifroni the assembled populace, 
with the w'ay they wore treated in his early who gladly hailed this species of amusein'’nt. 
days. It would bo ha/artloua to say whether the ’ AUogetli'T, the mi*thods of puui&hing crime wens 
change was, in all points of view, for the bettor. ’ of a rough and ready description, not involving 
There is now far more leniency and humane con- ; mnch expense, as lengthened imprisonment w’ould 
sideration of circumstances than formerly, which, ' have been. Yonng lads captured for some petty 
in the main, can only be spoken of witli aj»j'rov.il. oliVnee, were abruptly sent on board a man-of- 
lliit, on the other Juuid, the Icfiiemy i.- often*' war, which was thought to be a good means of 
carried to lengths so irrational and absurd as to ' getting (piit of thorn ; for it ri«l the community 
bo little bettor than a public scandal. The more of their and at the same time helped to 

remarkable peculiarity of the present day ia the in.iii the Jlcet. There were thousands of cases of 
small amount of capital jmnishment, which at least puiiidimcnt hy magistrates of which no record 
indicates a certain improved tone of feeling. In wa.s kojit. "We knew the chief magistrate of a 
old times, the gallows was in constant rocpiisitiun, town, who, being a grocer, adjudged criminal cases 
often for oilenco.s of a compatalively trivial char- ' across the counter, wdiile selling ounces of tea and 
acter. Occasionally, at Newgate, a dozen or moic ' half-pounds of sugar, and in an olf-hand way sent 
poor wretches were liaiiged on a ]\rontbiy morning. ]»eople to prison for a few days or wrecks without 
Every large town had an executioner as one of its ; any note of the tran.saction. Keeping a record of 
salaried ollicers. Public executions wore a favour- , scutciices for the smaller order of offences, is a 
ile sight for vast crowds of spectators, among thing of comparatively recent date. Strangely 
whom were boys, women, and children, who flocked enough, there was little complaint of these petty 
to thi* sight as they would do to a perforiiiance of tyrannies. The press w'as still on a feeble footing, 
borsemanship. No boy W’oubl stay away from ‘ and subjected to oppressive taxation. Notions 
an execution if he coubl at all help it. We have as to the liberty of the subject wore liowded out 
the painful iccollectiou of seeing a young inau of countenance. Any one who did not fall in 
banged for a highway robbery of four and six- ' Avitli the general o]>iiiioii was deemed a revolu- 
peueo, or some such small sum; and of seeing tioiiist, and 1 hero was no more peace for him on 
another youth, a post-oilicc clerk, hanged for j earth. 

taking a Hve-pound note from a letter that \vas i At length, there w'as the dawn of a new era. 
]'assing through his hands. People at large did It is due to history to say that the p>erson who first 
not think there was anything wrong in these proposed meliorations of the criminal law was Sir 
cruel seventies. Magistrates looked very coolly Samuel Romilly, who, from his position as a lawyer 
on the proceedings. It was necessary to make and a ^lember of Parliament, couhl not bo well 
an example. And there was all the moan ihAt howled down, though his bills to abate severity 
was made. were opposed as dangerous innovation^ ; and not 

Besides frequent capital piuiisliracnts, there till after his death, which took place in ISIS, were 
was a good deal done in the way of banishment his views recognised as being founded on humanity 
Packing off shiploads of thieves and pickpockets and justice. In his opinion, death punishments 
to Botany Bay, os New South Wales was fami- were Overdone. They must be limited to the 
liarly called, was a common fate of this class worst class of crimes. Since his lime, as is %voll 
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known, tliere have hceu successivo nieliorutiona, slmTC, hut Glasf;ow not being very f.ir behind, 
in which respect matters have come to that extra- It is matter of notoriety that the parties charge- 
ordinary pass to be best described ns a kind of able with the atrocities are in most instances 
vanishing point. "We might indeed say that workmen, on whom all the improving influences 
instead of severity in the a«lministration of justice, of the age have seemingly heen thrown nwa3\ 
it is Iciiicin y tliat is Ovekdone. If things go on AVe are startlingly made aware that there lurks 
as thev are doing, tliere will he soon, apparently, in the depths of society a class of persons of 
no piiiiishmcnts at all, and the criminal classes a savage nature, who, on the slightest provoca- 
will have everything' their own way. It is under lion, hurst into acts of brutality coniparahlo only 
some sucli vague apprehension that we pen these to what might bo expected from a wild beast, 
remarks, in tlie hope — perhaps a vain hope— of i Keligious coii'^iderations, and moral obligations, 
recalling society to its senses. : appear to htj alike disregarded. 

Obviously, the meliorations referred to have | The modern criminal law ns now adinini.dcred 
been largely promoted by the social and oth«*r • proves unav.iiling as n roslruirt. On a lato 
changes that have taken place within the last half- j occasion, no fewer than seven cases of RlKimcful 
century. The manual labouring classes occupy an | brutality to wives were brouglit iindcT the cogiiis- 
cnviable position not enjoyed ill any foriiior period I ance of the IMetrojMilitan magistrates in a single 
of the world's history. Wages have on all sidles ' day. Pulling by the hair of the head, throwing 
improved. Articles of daily consuiuptioii have i down and kicking to death with In-avy boots, and 
been materially cheapened, not only by improved ■ stabbing with knives, w'ere among the assaults 
cultivatidn, hut by free imports from abroad. | committed, Siuue of the ciiscs were dealt with 
Various odious monopolies are no more heard of. • summarily, others were romaniled, and may come 
There is now much leisure time, which, we regnt ‘ under the cogui>ancc of the higher tribunals. It 
to say, is not always spent to (idvaiitage. If men ‘ is, however, by no moans certain that a siiliicieut 
are paid better for their wmk, they drink more. 1 punishment even in the more aggravated inunlcr- 
Adniittedly, in a prodigious iiuiuber of cases, a ! ous cases will bo inllicted. lii every instance, 
good example is set as regards clothing, house • there is an extr.iordiuary uncertainty .as to cou- 
acconimojlation, the education of chiblren, and the I viction, and what is equally ub^erviible, an ( xtra- 
widespread taste for reading. The press no longer | ordin iry incrpialily in sentences. It is a toss-u;> 
held down and taxed to the limit of emluranco, . whether a nun who has killed his wife gets only 
has become a power in the state, besides being i six weeks’ imitfisoniueiit, or at mr>?t alow year.' 
a prevalent solace. Several old and brutalising' jjonal servitinle. There is no gieat cluin’c of a 
sports, such as cock-fighting, are thoroughly gone, c.apitul puniJimont onsiiing. What with the 
Comforts in living, the cheapening of postage, and , tondenn ss of juries, the discretion exercised by 
the easy means of personal transit from place to ‘judges, and oilier causes, criminal trials Jia\e 
place, are beyond the dreams of the grandfathers (IcgeiieraltMl into a kind of hatcry. It not for 
of the present generation ; so likewise is the free- us to gi) into detail-*, or to apporlimi the diigrce of 
dom of popular debate, which had no example blame for wliai in (\nliii iry plira-? ology is styled a 
three-quarters of a century ago. Above all, the ! miscarriage of jiKliceJ Tin: lualtcr may bo left to 
enormous sums deposited in Savings-banks, speak . llie eon.'-idcntidii (.f tin* bcm li, wliidi in ;i general 
volumes for the general improvement in cir- * sense ii allowed to be a model of purity ? rid 
cumstanccs, and the widely extended habits of independence. All \\<M:an hint at is that there aro 
thrift. defects sornewbera. Un fort innately, the law it.-clf 

Yet, when all is said in laudation of the | has been Irittere I away as almost to lose its cfli- 
present times, the saddening fact remains tiiat ; cicncy. Kxcept to person'! of .‘'eiisilive feelings-' and 
great crimes, though frequent, are, in numerous few of that cla-^s are subjifts of criminal iiidict- 
instances, next thing to being unrepressed and ! ments — penal .«i*i vitiide for a few years in a well- 
unpunished. Wc need only allude to tin. dupend- j organi.‘*ed prisfin has no .special terrors. Somo- 
6118 frauds committed by the projection of certain j thing else in the form of smart br>tlily pain would 
joint-stock companies, and to crimes of violence ' need to be of more general ajiplic.ation. Whipping, 
arising from unregulated ebullitions of teinjicr - 1 for instance, Inw, wc believe, put an end to the 
the crimes of greed in the worst form, and the j crime of nfijbery l»y garrotting. The lower order of 
crimes of personal vengeance. There is our I ruffiaii.s who arc addicted to manslaughter, wliilo 
indictment J terrified for the whip, are apt to laugh at free 

In the meantime, we coniine attention to crimes ' quarters with gcfod feeding in a well ventilated 
of brutal violence committed by workmen on* prison as a pleasant joke in the way of puni.4bmcnt 
their wives, or on women who happen to he ' I5e this as it may, the whole subject of penal 
within their power. Wife-killing has become repression needs to lie reconsidered in the light of 
the reproach of the latter port of the nineteenth modern experience. The public ore getting indig- 
centuiy. There is nothing like it in the past naut at the loose manner in which the slayers 
Adi the lai|;e towns in England and Scotland of defenceless women aro treated. The common 
are less or more compromised in the foul reproach; remark is made, that this base class of criminals 
the Metropolis of coarse coming in for the largest * arc not half punished.’ We cannot but coincide 
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TTIK FORTUNES OF BERTRA^M OAKLEY. 


in the opinion. Leniency ha.s heen carried beyond 
all rational hounds. IMiilantliropy as coiK'erns 
criminal jurisdiction is q^uilc OvuilDoXE. 

w. c. 

THE FOIlTUNhlS OF BERTRAM OAKLEY, 

cn APTRIl A IJ. -CLEARED. 

Late as had been llie hour when the capture 
was made in Mervyu’s Yard, and later still as it I 
was hy the time that the ichn-lant prisoners had 
been marched as hir as Poilhunl IMacc. —hy devious 
ways, in accordance with the siipjilicaliniis of Mr 
( 'rawley, who shrank Ironi thus a]>|)i*arin^ heiVire 
curious eyes in the fre(pn;ulcd 11 Street — the 
windows of Mr AVeston*s house were still hri^^htly 
li/^^hted, and lii^mres were to he seen inoviii;' to 
and fro hcliincl the muslin curtains. Tlie clan;; 
(if the door-hell was riuickly answered ; and then 
came the tramp of licavy feet, and the unac- 
cu'stomcd clink of steed chains, in the hall ; and 
above, the rustle ami (Ini ter of feminine dress, 
soft movements, the sound of soit voices, as 
female lieads pr-iTed woii«l(Min;,dy over the banis- 
ters, Tlie Bcrvaiils Isdijw-staiis were imiuisitivc j 
too, but more pfuaithully, for >:«'rvaiils loiul but a 
suppressed life in our social system. 1 

*jMr AVeston is in his ."ludy, sir,'s;d<l the flurried | 
mail-servant, who dubbed hiiU'^elf a halier hy I 
of weann" no livery. He, like the rest of the* 
dnme.-'tios, knew Leitram well. It had b-nked I 
and filtered to the underground repoiis that ' 
Bertram Oakley, tliat hrii;]it, Irank yoan.i; man — | 
of whos-e prospects even the* ;'rea«-\' and corpulent J 
cook had ao};iiiv«l wi 11, sayiiii; often, that ‘such! 
jis ho mi;;hL drive the worhl hidbr,; them, s<dn*l.irds I 
as they were'- - had ‘done somethin.j; wmii;;.’ Tliero j 
liad not been very severe jud;:meiits passed, in the j 
hasomoiit story of Air We.-toii’s house, on Bertram i 
Oakley. ‘ Boor youn;; fellow,’ or Mt’s a s;nl pity,’ ! 
was Avhat the houseniaitls said. And wc think that 
their coinj'as^ioii muht have ^elatotl more to the 
fact tiuit Bertram ha«l been ‘ found out,’ than 
to any hhimc wliich ou;;ht to have attachod to tlie 
heinous ollVnces attiibuted to him. 

Into Air AVeston’s study pas?e«l, first the liispeo- 
ior of detectives, then Bertram. Mr AVestoii was 
not alone. Arthur Lynn, Air Alervyn’s nephew, 
was there. lie was the first to speak, the lirst to 
re;;ain his ]»rcseiice of mind. He went up to 
Bertram, with his hand out, and wniii" Bertram’s 
lijiixl, — ‘Do mo the justice to say that / never 
iielievcd it,’ ho said, turuiii" to the bewildered 
master of the bouse. ‘ I never thou;;ht Bertram 
hero anythin;; that I would not wish my own 
brother t*' be. — I came down, of course,* he 
explained to Bertram, ‘in conseimcnco of the 
telegram from our good friend Air Weston to my 
nnde. But 1 knew from the first that the tiling 
could not be, and that you at least would come 
Btninlcsa out of it.’ 

This kindness, this generous faith, were almost 
too much for Bertram. Tlio young man turned 
away his face as the hot tears sprang to his eyes.* 

‘ Bless my soul ! ’ exclaimed Air Weston, w^hose 
perceptions were slower ihnn those of his young 
guest, and whose train of thought required time, 
OB it were, before it could be shunted on to another 
line. ‘ What is all this, Inspector 
The detective, who, up to this moment had been 


waiting mutely, like a grim ghost in unifoiiii, that 
could not Rfieuk, according to the traditional prac- 
tice of ghosts, until spoken to, now rubbed his hat 
with a rcil cotton handkerchief, and said curtly : 
‘ Parsons, hriug ’cni in ! * 

T’arsDTiH and his comrade in blue complying 
promptly with this injunction, tlie respectable Air 
llcniy Crawley, uilli steel bracelets around his 
wrists, was pushed forward into the room ; while 
behind him apjxiariMl, shambling and downcast, 
the gaunt length of the fellow in light^coloured 
slops, hundciiir«‘d too. 

‘ Mr (hawh y, why’ exclaimed the Alanager, 

amazed at seeing the confidoiilial clerk, the pattern 
of res]»r*r-tability, tlie supporter of suhscrijAion 
lists, tin! iiunlel of nibordin;>tL*<, in this guibe. 

But Crawley, after om*. wild glance around him, 
flung hiniPiilf on his kiioe-, not at Mr AA’^estou’s 
feet, hut at tlio- " (d’ Arthur Lynn. ])leading, pray- 
ing, for iriC-K-'y, ‘ 1 have been a lailhful s*Tvant,’ 
he whimpered out. ‘Spare me now. It is not 
the pimi«linic*nt F dread. It is the shame. I have 
an old mother still living in Berkshire. It will 
break her heart to hear of this. Aly sl-lera are 
Well nuinied. Tiny respect me now. Do not — 
do not let’ ^ 

Every eye was detective, 

tli(‘u on Bertram Oakley. The last-meiftioned 
wa-i the fir4 I ) .“j»Cak. 

‘AVlien I fimnd myself unduly sirsjjected,’ he 
said in a (piiet tone, but in a voice that (piivered, 
ill spite of his ivsobnioii to he calm, ‘I deter- 
minetl to cb-.ir myself, if possilde. Aly good 
fri'*nd here the liispe(,tor, and 1, contrived a 
,litilo couiiteipi a, a stratagem of the simplest 
kind’ 

‘Xot at all I Air Oakley deserves the whole 
praise for ilie idt-a of it!’ hui>t out Insjiector 
Biiili in a glow of ilisinterestcd entliusiasm. ‘He 
it was, and no olluT, who got the notion that 
wluMi the cat was away the mice would play, and 
that, if we kejit watch on the Fittings Ibioin, we 
might nab tin; real rogues at their work. It’s 
seldom we of tiie Force get help, but rather hinder- 
aiice, from I he Public. But tliirf is one of a ihoii- 
.saiid. AA’e did watch -we did get hold of the 
Collars of this brace of beauties -one chap showed 
ns a clean ]»air of heels — but I’ll have him yet — 
and there’s a rod in ])ickle for old Isaa/ Bond of 
the marine store. But this one’- and the detective 
pointeil to Crawley, still on his knoe.s — ‘ is the 
worst of the lot. It tcuo mean, wasn’t it, to try 
to mill an innocent man, and to drop a card-case 
tliat belonged to him— here it is — it’s yours, Air 
Oakley— just before the policeman who was to 
jack it up, when the warehouse was first searched ? 
— I’ll tell you what, Sipiire Crawley, it didn’t 
profit YOU much. I began to have niy doubts, 
from that moment, there ^Ya 3 foul-play .some- 
where— d’ ye hear F snivelling as you are ! ’ 

‘Get up, man, and speak in an attitude less 
fitting for a hound ! * said Arthur Lynn scornfully 
to Crawley. 

But the confidential clerk continued to grovel 
and to whine in a manner that justified tlio 
comparison — indeed, it was the hound that wr.iild 
have had the most reason to object to the simile. 
How uiuittcrahly hideous, miserable, and degraded, 
did this educated man look, as he humbled himself 
in the dust before the feet of those whom he 
had injured, craving for pardon ! There was no 
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attiMupt at denial, there weio no false pleas, no 
wily subterfuge. Taken red-haiule«l, the wretch 
could but pray to be spared. For the time, his 
cunning brain lav f.dlow. lie did but beg, as a 
trapped reptile gifted with human speech might 
have done, to be spared. 

‘This is a wretched spectacle,’ said Arthur Lynn, 
turning awav in disgust. ‘The otlier iellow, by 
the force of contrast, cuts a better figure. Let us 
liear what he has to -say for himself, if anytliing.’ 

The tall man in the slop-suit, thus appealed to, 
advanccil a step, tlic handcuffs rattling on his 
Avrisis as he did so. He wore a cap, which was 
pnllcil down over his low forehead, so as to screen 
the restless, shifty eyes which abniptly glanced 
at every face in turn, and then looked to tin* 
lloor. There was nothing very notable about the 
man, who was neither young nor old— a loose- 
huilt, lanky, shambling fellow, wlioso features 
were sharp, and his hair rusty, and whom a 
believer in the Hindu doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls might have set down a-* a hill-fox 
changed into nianiy shape. Such as lie was, the 
prisoner* came forward, made a duck with his 
head which was presumably a bow, then moist- 
ened his lips, and, iijter an inarticulate growl or 
two, said, deprecut ingly : a pore man, geii’l- 

men ! • 

The words wore very few, and the sentiment 
the reverse of original, but somehow, licit ram 
found himself eyeing the speaker more altcntivoly 
than he had previously done. Where had he 
heard that .«»mooth, obsequious voice before ? 

* Poor, you may very likely be, my friend ; but 
that docs not excuse your being caught in our 
Fittings Room, or your conduct in bringing away 
^\ith you what those bags contain,’ saitl Mr 
Weston severely, as he pointed to the nearest 
sack, from the open mouth of which fragment^ 
of gleaming copper and objects in burnished bra.-s 
liad overflowed upon the lloor. 

Again the man moistened his lips. ‘I was 
drove lo it, gen’lmen,’ lie said, with a hangdog air, 
hut .«'moothly as before — ‘drove to it by poverty. 
I’ve tried — sMielp me — to make a living on the 
sijuare ; but nf>body won’t have me ; and so, mean- 
ing no harm, T got into bad company. "j1uit old 
Daddy Bond of the marine store says to me, says 
he : “ Would you like to earn a few pounds ? for if 
so, there’s a job. A gent, ho says, wants lo g»*t 
rid of a young chap that’s been put over his liead ; 
and if no be you’ll bear a liand to get some things 
out of the warehouse, of which he’s got a false 
key, Eays he, and tiieii kiss the book, afler- 
W’ards, to its being this very young chap that put 

y ni up to the game, W'hy’ Here the man’s 

fluent speech laltcred, perhaps in doubt of the 
impression lie was producing on the li.stencrs. 

‘I understand — robbery, conspiracy, and false 
witness in reserve— these make up w^hat you call 
the “game,” my man?’ demanded Arthur Lynn 
sternly. 

Crawley in the nieantime had risen from his 
knees, and stood with bowed head and sliakiug 
limbs. 

* Well, Governor, it was a plant,’ answered the 
tall roan, apparently smothering a laugh, perhaps 
at the excellence of the plot, now frustrateib 
‘But surely a like him’— pointing to Crawley 
— ‘is deeper m it by a lot, than a pore man 
like me.’ 


At this moment, l>(*rtrani, wdio had approaclu'd 
Inspector Birch, whispercMl in his ear. ’J’he 
detective nodded assent, and whipped out in an 
instant a bulky black pocket-book and metallic 
pencil. ‘Name'/’ lie asked, in pcroinptoiy 
accents. 

The question w'as twice repealed before the 
cajitive blurted out the W'ord ‘ Chiocli.’ 

‘Adilves-s Friars’ Alley, hey ?’ said the police- 
man, writing. 

The man nodded a sullen assent. 

‘(’hristiaii name?’ imiuinMl Inspector Birch. 

‘CJhristitin name, Kdilanl,’ muttered the pris- 
oner; and then, ns if he regretted the admission, 
tnrneil his shoulder towanls the company, and 
baeked a paee in lln‘ direetinii of tin* hall, 

‘(.’niiH*, you’re no Southaniptoii man, you know 
— not you,’ said tlie Insijector, shaking at him a 
minatory huvrmgcr. ‘ Where did you come from, 
Kdwanl Hooch, and of what place arc you ? * 

I The restless, shifty eyes ranged about the room, 
.surveying every face there, Imt one — F*ertram*a 
the eyes seemed to avoid. ’I’lien Ihe man, again 
imdsleiiing his lips, replied fawningly to lhi» 
nne.«tion : ‘ 1 ’ve been novering about, seeking 
wmk. I’ve tried most huviis, South coast, and 
couldii t get to stop. J ’ve tried I’ortsmouth-way, 
P.rightoii-way, Dover-way, Kamsgate-way ’ — - 

‘And never Chelsea-way < * asked Bcrlrain 
suddenly. 

’I'he fellow starte«l as if a W’a-p had stung him, 
and beeame asben pale, to his very lips. He 
tlirew a furtive glance at the doorway. Xo ; 
escape was impossible. Tlie two constables were 
at his back, ajnl there, were irons on his wrists. 
‘I don’t understand you, (h>veriior,’ he saiil ga.'-p- 
ingly. 

*1 think you do, Clii'l^ea Xed,’ replied Bertram, 
stepping forward. ‘ 1 knoNv yimr voire lictb-r than 
your face ; and now I am certain to whom botli 
hcloiig. You got clear off, when yoiii ac( »)inp]ic(*s 
were puni.^lied for tlie ]»iraticiil attack n])on the 
clipj^er ship (lolitn. at Jllackwall; but 

now ’ 

‘Xuw you arc wanted,’ chimed in tin* Inspector, 
rustling over the J»sge.s of ijis j»o. ket-];ook in 
search of an entry, ‘'i’obesuiv. Ivewanl ]>o.sled 
up at our station for tl:e a]>prelieiisiMn of Edward 
Blogg, alias (iooch, alia^ ’rnriier. The drseriptiou 
answers to you, my man, and il’.s a clear case.* 

Sullen .silence amis the only reply. 

Then there was a geod deal cd’ t.dking. Mr 
We-t-ni liad much tw learn, which required ex- 

i >' oialion. Arthur Lynn was excited and eager, 
'’rom above, and from belf»w, came llio Btifled 
sounds of convnsatinn, inquiry, ainl exclamation. 
Bertram and Hie detective, whose brains were 
quicker and clearer, a^ked no questions. Of the 
two prisoner.^, one kept doggedly silent, the other 
whirnpercfl for merry. 

‘ You .shall liave tlie mercy you ask for, if you 
ca.ni it,’ said Arthur Lynn roughly, to the cur who 
craved it. 

‘1 tliank you, sir; I bless you. May heaven’ 

I — Crawley began. 

‘Keep your vile lips, Mr Crawley, from pro- 
nouncing sacn^d names and from uttering Itypo- 
critical appeals,’ rejoined Mr Lynn, more bars lily 
than he had spoken since his school-day.s, ‘ You 
arc an old servant of the Finn, and were long 
thought a good one ; and I am willing to believe 
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tlii'it llie (li'inon of Envy lias jiroiiintwl you to this ‘ 
jitroiiious act of yonr?. My uncle, 1 aiu sure, | 
vonhl Pimru you Uil* fxjiosiiro in IIkj dork, the 
chains, tlio cruji^ied hair, tlie hard ju-i.-oii clisci- 
pliiir * 

I hopij it may he so. The man is a j^'ood clerk. \ 
Ur has home a rc^jirrtahle ouhsidr,’ put iu 3lr : 
We>ton. I 

‘I say “Yrs” too, when it is a quMion of 
inrrry,* said Ihirtrani O.iklry, Prr.ing all eyes bent . 
on him. ' 

M’onio, Mr CVawlcy, make a rh-an hroast of it,* 
said Mr .Mrrvyirs nepliou'. ‘ Your k«* 3 ' to the ware- , 
lionse door, which thr Inspector line produces ’ 
and whicli was iih'-d for llic rohhi ry--ho\v di«l 
you LTrt it r ' 

* Killirk tlif* siiiilh, in St St rplirn’s Lane, made 
me adujdiratr/ an-^wrH-d t'rawh*v nirekly, ‘The 
kry, \ou lia«l !ni<rnltr7i, sir, wa< in Tiiy rare.* from 
the day Mr W'c-t Irlt, till Lliat on 'wirndi Mr 
< Vd.l« y h('<*;iiiii* A'j-'i'latit Mjina;;n.’ 

‘So far. S') L'o'id. I'r so had,* replied Arthur 
Lmiii. ‘Now why did yon so liatc Tinlram imr ! 
'i'liat. you were jralous of liini, and wan1<‘d to have 
hi^ jiian*, I iimh-r land. l*a\l tliut all f You 
kiiijw it i.s not.* 

‘Nat Lrr vas v(*.\« 1, Ic ), ah' ul thr .-aid 

C’rawlrv h'-dtatiii'.-iv. 

‘What -irl da-mai.-lrd Mr Wr^t m. 

*Mi'-« llo'r l)i Ilham. M’lial, wi- X z/'- ati dr, 
II- >1 niMir,’ aii-wnv-l th.* tn nildim^ wr- ! !i. 

Ajth’.ir Lmui look'd .d f.-- . ...id ..iW 

hi- liri^jlitriir.! rul-.nr at thr mnil; <ii "f Ko-i-V 
7Mir.e ; tlnii at t'l.iwl'y. and hlt^a-^ tii"::.di li 
kii'-w all. ‘In .Mr M'-ivv;/** namr,’ hr -rd, ‘I ' 
v.o-ald lake it "ji inv.-, If t'» al;.»w .Mr Ciawlcv to 
lrr.\ lad him liio** hi' shame wlrTr l.euiil, 
ill. I take to h‘ tt' i- ' oni'-i if he can.’ 

lint In.-pe'di'i I'ii-h iii‘< rvrne i. Ihity, tlio 
dehalivc said, wa-' duty, and 'fie .ais mn-t md 
tniii hliiuh'd rye-j towar*!'^ palpaM.* „iult lik-' thi-. 
Vo, lU’ ; both j'li-Jiifis mu'-t,aj)pcar, lo-m »rr-iw, 
hrfoni the majd-trati's. — ‘lV.it a< for jiroH-'.-utinir, 
yeiitlemni, so tar a® //../.'V concerned/ .v.id the 
h"pr -tor, jerkim,' Id' tlir.mh so a^ to indicate 
Ciaulcy, ‘tin; Law h-.ne.s y..u ju\tly much to 
your own choice, ('lifd.'^ea Xod, horr, j.s wanted 
tor <[\dlo. another husiiiO'S.* 

So the Jnspector marched away In', hr.ice of jail- 
hii*!'-’, on.; Millrii, the otlier wcepinc;, to stioiiL: 
lod;.,dii;;M ; and llo to was min Ii liainl-'shakiuj; and 
hearty cmiLpal Illation aiiioii;: tho.se who were left 
hiddiid ; Mild then I’ertraiii, declinin,^' all ollVis of 
refie.duin ut, went hack to his lodj'iuirs : ami 
Arthur L}uu remained ^fr Wotoii’s lor the 
time. hein^'. 

[ 7 'i‘ fir routimn- 1 .) i 
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The comet which j:;! ideal into the northern tky | 
toward.^ the end oi June exeited an amount of 
interest proportionate only to tho Ruddenne.ss of] 
its appearance ; a brief description, llierefore, i»f | 
its main features, and a romparis.wn with i»reviou.s . 
bodies of tho same kind, may prove intere-Mitijr. 

To Iho unassisted observer, tho most noticeable ' 
)>eciilinritiea of this comet have been these ; the | 
suddenness of its appearance, and hrij'htncss : 
when first seen; its course nnum*; the stars; llu; 
regularity with which it dwindled nijjht by night ; ^ 


the fctailike hrilliancy of Hu liead, and fan-like 
t.dl. It will he convenient for u.s to take up these 
jioints in order. 

The comet w.as • observed on tlie 22d of June, 
hut was clearly .«een on the 23d, when it had a 
tail of some leiiLitli, and a head ‘ brighter lhaii any 
.Mar in the sky ;* that ia to .«ay, more brilliant than 
Vega, Areturu.s or L'apella. Tlit.'iC eircumstan'cs 
eau-ed hnt little '!iupii.<e to profe.s.«ed astronomer-*, 
lor two rea-siiii-? :#coim:t.s have* repeatedly appear) <1 
in like manner ; and one of con.-dderable magni- 
tude had bit-n oh.servcd in the soutli a fortnight 
before, and aniii;uri(.e'l by J)r flould as moving 
northward.'*. In rcii^eet to the fir.-:t of these 
iea.«-ons, it may be iviriarked, that on the 3d of 
July IbU), a coinel, large and of gre.at brilliancy, 
and clo-ely n -i nibling th'- pi.- enl in form and 
].osiliijn, appeared iiiiiui*'ii.it<.’.v atUr sun-et in 
the Fame untxi)ecti.-d way. Wiili i g.ml to the 
•econd le.'i.-on, it may be Well to c«.>ij'ider here 
what were ii'entiouetl above two <.f ih.'-e pteid- 
iarilics of the present comet which muM hive 
been apparent to all — its jiatli .'uii -ng the st.ar.=, 
and the gradual waning of it- biilliancy. 

The Comet ivas tii-t seen a little below Cap.jlhi, 
and Irom Ihi- puini it ra]?ldly climbid the .-ky 
tuw;mU tin* IVile. '1 u tlio.^e win ■, tliougli acquaint- d 
with the f.wt ti.at comets aic meiubeis of ilni 
-rdar .‘‘y.-lfni, weie .-till ignorant of the pecuii.ir 
ch.iiacler.'! tiivir ni''ti*)ns, this muM have appeaie.-l 
.-nHviiij. Ihit whut holds good as law lor the 
• •ilier (,f the .-un’s sy.*slein, is in everyway 

iiMiqiliiahle tw i oiiiet'*. 

If any ene ivi-h'..- t.. c-'niiprelic-nd thc^e matter.'?, 
let him Watch ihe moon dining a lunation. 
When new, ;-].e i'^ s^^.n, immediately after siin.«el, 
jii-t ab«.vc ilie phtCe wliere the sun ha.s sunk; 
till* next evening, she will still be in the we.**!, 
bur .vijijiewhat ingluT, 1.) the left of her i»revious 
]S)..-iliiui, On l a' h mic *. c-ling night-, slio wdll be 
tuund i have ni'.>veil Ihitlier and farther away 
t-* Ihu lelt haml, until at hiM she will be ri^-ing 
in ilic va-t while the .--un i.s setting in the west, 
'fliis i.'i what a-^troiiomers eall ‘direct’ motion; 
that i<, nioii«m in the order of the ."igns of the 
?-iliae — wiiDi are countod ea-’iw.inh from Aries, 
the 11am. Excepting the satellites of Uiamis 
and many eonieis, the members i*f the solar 
.-ysteiu move in like inannor, and travel close to 
the ecli]»tic tlio zoiluv', tho. sun's apparent path 
among the Mai>. (hi liie contrary, the paths of 
many cornels diverge widely from llie line of tin; 
e-.iiplic ; and (.f many, ti'o, the motion is ‘retro- 
gi\ule ;* that is, oj'posed to the orvlor of the signs, 
'riie ‘sign.s' are enumerated in sequence in ihe 
following verse ; 

The Ham. the Hull, the ITe.iven’y Twins, 

And next the tV.ah the shiiiejs, 

'rho Virgin .md the Seales ; 

Tho Seorpioii. Arehi-r, and Ue-gi>.it : 

The Alan who holds the watenim'-i'**! ; 

And the Hish with glittering l.iiis. 

We liJivo nlivady adverted to tlw tint that the 
comet of ISIS) ajipoared in almost the ^.‘^Jue man- 
ner and place a» the recent one ; it Wi'uKl theit;- 
forc, one might suppose, be ojk'ii to us to identify 
them; but this astronomers know to bo impossible. 
A.S comets obey the law of gravitation, it is essential 
that their path about the snii slu>uld bo in tho 
form of one of the curves called conic sections— 
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that a circle ellipse, ])aral>ola, or hyperbola, towards tlio buu ; they arc Bcparatcil from one 
As no" comets move in circles, it is only wlitm another by dark spaces ; taken all together, they 
their orbits are elliptical that llioy can return, form the ‘ coma.' They have, with more pith than 
To ascertain then, if a particiihir comet has been poetiy, been described as resembling the coats 
seen before or if it is likely to return, it will be of an onion. They were seen to greatest perie.c- 
obvions that it is Tu cessary to discover the kind of tioii in Donati's comet of 1858. (Joggia’s, of 1S7J, 
enr^'e in which it is moving. To do so, three had envelopes which were not coneeiitric ; and it 
exact ob^orvalions of its position are obtained, would appear that the recent comet Yiresenled 
and treated inalheiwatically (on the assumption Uie same anomaly. 'J’lie jets are what their naiiKJ 
that the orbit is parabolic^ in ctrder to ascertain imports, ejections from the comet’s head. Of some 
what are termed the ‘elements of the orbit.' j Ci»mcts luuro especially those of 18(51 and 1835, 
These determined, the curve of the path can be ; they have formed the inost striking pecnliaiily. 
deduced. These elements are, brietly, the exact . That of 1835 (Halley’s! was first seen on tho 5tli 
moment of passage of perihelion, or in other wonls ; of Aiign.st, as a round nebula, with a point of light 
the point at which the comet apjnoaches nearest to ' situated a little to tlie side of its cent le. It 
the sun ; the position of the point of perihelion . rencdiied without tail till the 2d of October, on 
among the stars, as seen from the sun, and its exact winch day the nucleus siidilenly became very 
distance from the sun ; the degree to whieh the bright, ami threw out a jet towards the sun ; after- 
orbit is inclined, nml the ])oints at winch it cuts ' wanls, a tail was tbrmeJ. This action within the 
the ecliptic; the extent to which the orbit varies ■ nucleus then ceased, and was not renewed till tho 
from a circle; ami whether tho im^tion (as seen ' Mh, when it recoinmenced violently, and con- 
from the sun) is ‘direct 'or ‘ ivt ivgrade.' These tinned as long as the tail cMidiired. On that «lay, 
thingskilowii, the orbit can be determined, at least the nucleus was like a burning coal, oblong in 
appimiiiiatcly. An ‘Kphemoris’ is then com- shape, ami yellowi'jli. The tail increasetl till the 
puted; the places fjb'Crved are compared with loth, at w-hicli dale it extended to twenty degree^, 
those prediclc'l, and if they i*,gr(‘e, it is inferred After this, it diminidu-d. (hi the day of perilie- 
that the comet’s orl/it is ijarabolic ; if they dis- liou-pa^agii the comet had, it seeiiis, no tail, and 
agree— and if the diirL-roiire increasea daily---it is was at no time in the interval biighlcr than one 
concluded to be elliptic. Inaccuracy or deficiency of the stars in the Plough ; but the obscivalions of 
in the observations, and other things, often pre- llcssel ami Struve rei onl a seiies of changes in tlu? 
vent the attainment of certainty in the result, so jets and nucleus, unexampbMl for rapidity and 
that there are .sometimes man}' orbits computed coinpb*\ily in the hi'^tory of the heavenlv l»o«lii‘S ; 
for tlie same comet. So accurately can calculations in swillm-ss and character, they resembled tho-e 
Ijc made, that a constant ditlerenco of two and a»of the .‘■olar ‘ promineiiceH.’ s.iys: ‘'J’iie 

half hours between tlie predicted and actual times • nucleus, with its emauali«'iis, ])rt;M-niL'd the aii- 
of perihelion passages of Encke's Comet occasiomtd . ])carance of a burning rocket, the train of which 
one of the most important discussions in modern ; was dellected .sideways by a current i*r air.' 'fin! 
science. i comet was l»)St sight of after iieribeliou pa'Kigt*, 

We have staled that the comet of 1819 till seen by Sir John Ilei'.i luil at the Cape on th • 
resembled the recent one in appearance. Such a . 24th January l83(i, wlicii its a]»piMranc(‘ w^n l om- 
reseiiiblaiice, is, liowever, rare. Few tilings in pletely altered. It now a rouml, brigliti 1», 
nature jircseiit nsjiocls more widely din’eririg than • well-»iefiiied bony, j.viiliiii whicli but mJ. ex.i .'lly 
comets. The nucleus of the comet of 1811 w'as . in the centre--* was .i vivid nucleus! u* • ■inblirig 
a distinct and bri I li:»iu disk, which according to Sir a miniature comet, witli a Iicatl mi l t id of iu 
AVilliam llcrschel w’as four hundred ami twenty- ‘ own,' quite di-liucl fnmi, ami mu.-Ii briuliti r than, 
eight miles in diameter. This disk was severed . the huiTonmling nebuln. Tlie n-.-'.t tl.iy ii was 
from the sharjdy defined curve of light which ' larger, ami the i.mdeus 1 .ngiT. rpi.n llie ‘J7lh, it 
formed the liead, by a belt of ntlcr darkness ; the i began to develop a Ibiinlaiiidiki? foiin, which 
tail, also vCiT vivid, was shaped like a scimitar, and ■ remained, increasing in si/e, ImL lo ing in biigliL- 
in breadth aLout twelve times the apparent breadth ness, till the comet linally di 'appeared, 
of the sun. 'Phe hc.d was red in colour. The- Although in exUrior ib'im the cmiet recently seen 
comet of 1744 had six tails; that of ICHo had preserved a niiiformily reiu.irkalile among bodies of 
none, but W'as so round and so .sharply delined a- tJie class to whi^-.ii it beloni-t, yet in the tchwcope it 
to be likened b^ Cassini to Jupiter; that of 1823 . exhibited changes as jKM uliar ai any of those iiicii- 
— two-tailed— pre&enled the alnio.'jt unique feature ‘ tioned aliMve. Cf tln-M*, we cimbl not hope to give 
of having one ol its tails, the fiiiialler, directed any detailed account in a inanner very iuLeliigiblelo 
towards the sun. • our reuiler.'. One hti iking fact may be referred to : 

Striking as are the differences between sepa the transit of llie nuf'lnia over a star — an almost 


rate comets, the variation.s observed in individual unique (iba*rvation. The star did not appear t(» 
comets are equally Btriking. 'The comet called , diunge ils ]jo>iiion, but seemed a broad disk of 
Halley’s, which at its appearance— in extraordi- miiform brigliLne.ss, instead of, as usual, a iiiiiiiito 


. , object , nuiiiber was printed a conimuiiicatioii frmu Mr, 

of considerable magnitude. ; (loiiiinoii, in which, among other thiugM, ho stated 

In the telescope, corner present sonie additional ; that wliih;, on the 24 th of June, the nucleus 

features; notably, the jets' and the ‘ envtdopcs.' j ai)pcarr:d like a club, on tho next night it was 


The latter are conoentrio layers of matter thrown shajutd like a star with five rays, 
off from the head, which surround it ou the side The light of comets is der 


on tho next night it was 


eiivod portly from 


ri'.iml'rri’i Jfifimal. 
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A COMMRRCTAL TRAVELLER’S TALE. 


rodcciion of tlio Biin’fi rays, ainl ]iarlly from mutter i across a lar^'o yanl in tlie rear of the inn, up a 
Bolid or gasooiis, reinlerod im andcsceiit by the [ Btep-hidder, alonf,' a narrow boardeil then 

Kdlar luat. Tlii.i has be^'orne known l)y means of up three .stairs, and ihialJy throu;^h a doorway 
the Bpectro-coi)e and polai iseopc. Jjy tlio aid of into the slcepiu;^ apartment. Onr traveller found, 
the funner in.struiiKUit, it has been ])roved that ujion luokiiij; around, that good use had been 
cm tain comets con.dst of carbon or bouic com- made of the half-hour he had been kept wailin'^, 
poiiml of carbon. ^ A carpet had been put on the floor ; blankets 

We are, however, almost completely ignorant of and sheets were uiiexcejdionabli!. 
the con.'jtitutioii of tho.*se uncertain celestial wan- ‘ fmod-niglit. .sir,’ f-aid the ho.stler, setting' down 
derer.«, and of the nature of the forces which, his lantern, to funii."!! some Kght. ‘ I hope youdl 
working witliin the iiucleua, produce the jets, ; sleep well, sir ; ^au I iiideetl, I think you ’ll have a 
enYeloj) 0 .«, and tail ; ami we are absolutely igiio- ! better cbaiioe of doing so liere than tlie gents in 
rant of their origin, use, and late. Many thcoiies ; the hon-^e — you ’re away from the noise ; and in 
luive been propounded upon these poiiits ; but | tinies like Ihe-e, the streets all night are any- 
Jione is sati.-jfactory. Shrouded in impenetrable j thing but f|uiel.’ 

iny.derv, the.^e lilniy forms float into the .sky, pass, I ]t was late in the avitiiuin of llie year — the 
and di.sappcar. ‘They come like shadows, and ! nights were Inr.j -and our tii‘-ud, rather tired, soon 
they so depart.’ hdl asle-'p, and <iid u A wal;e until the gray dawn 

of the moruiijg, and not even th; n, lud he not 

^ been aroused by some one coming along the outer 
A CO^IMERCTAL TIlAVi’d-iTiERS TALR, . |,;i.«sage with a heavy step, and enleriug his bed- 
Tiie following amu.sing narrative is adaided from ; room. Tuiniiig rouml in his blankets to learn who 
a story which a]ii»earcd some vear.s ago in the intruder, he perceived a man, tall, gaunt, 

ilailv " I i^rini, his throat bare, tlie sleeve-s of lii.s shirt 


daily pre..«s. 

A commercial traveller, on liis hvi-iue-=s rouiid.*^, 
came to one of the large yoik>]iire town.s, 
where he foun«l, upf«u liis aniv.vl, that the 
lime which, under a lapse of memory, he had 


turned up, and Jiis hair all uiikein])t and standing 
upright in the ino.st dis<'*\iere<l manner. Tlie 
•lark li;.ure drew near the traveller’s bed, stooped 
over hn:i, and peered down closely in Ae dim 
light, evidently an.xious to find out if the person 


chiJMen for lii’ xi-ii, w.i.< ino.4 iu'.pportune. ‘Tlie lying there was awake, rercoiviii" that this 
raee.s wm’c on ;* and evciy lion.se of a.!«‘onimoda- was the ca^e, our tiaveller .saw him, in the 
ti«m was crowded to exee'*'*. L'li* n iu*]»liea1ion Id du>lvy ligh*, dr.iw liiin.'^elf upright in the room, 
the hiiidhuly of tlio liot<*l when* h- ha** been in then s »h-iiiuly r.ii-e one arm, extend it, and point 
the hahil of slaying, ho was informed tliat everv with h:^ laiial ihn»ugli the wimiow to a place 
bed ill the premises had be<*u l'e.'}j»iken lor a weel^ t»utj*ide ; after w’ai.jh, more impressively still, he 
before bis coming ; and more tliiui thi<, thit even .-slowly recovered the extended limb, and motioned 
the very floors and tables (d the <iining-i\.oni with liis lurcding'-r tlirce limes acrots Ids throat 
would h'e burdened at night with racing-men ami Tli.sdone, the j-lraii.e apparition ahrujdly departed, 
woaiv pleas uiv-.<i‘L'ker.s. hi.s feet .«i*umling u.s ihsiiucily uj'on the floor and 

‘ \W are extremely surrv, .sir,’ sai-l Mr.s BdIi;. .-li*p-l.iddtT oti ids going out, as they had been 
face, ‘lliat wo cannot ree dve vui, .lU a-TUdomed lie.ir.l to do ^\ilen he came in. 
patioii of tlie house ; but under existing ciivum- . The commer.ual travidlor was not a nervous 
Blancos, it is impo?.''ible that* we can. Ihit,’ she man, mid lie had knowledg,', more or l**.ss, of the 
added, * I will give you the nuiiies of .sone* jilTnous ’ >tr.\i!,.e occuiTeiices and rough UMges of the world, 
ill the town who let rooiij.<, and peihaji.s you will Vet, lids dark, grotes«[ue, and absolutely silent 
find among them some one who can ]/ut*you up ■ intruder, and lii.< iioist sriiigulm* gestures, did not 
— at least I hope so.* j strike huu as altogellier plea.s.mi or agreeable; 

Our friend took the list of namc.'^ with a rueful au.l hew.aild much rather md have been disturbed 
face, and at once set about the di.-^eoveiy of a placv* ’ in such an uii'i*a<ouahIe and luiwari an table man- 
of re.‘5t for the night. But all Ids scarcii was fruit- ner. lie would, how»*ver, take no action in the 
less. Every bed and pji.'jsible ‘ .-jhakc-dowu * in iiiallor — at lea>t for thi? present. Indeed, he felt 
the whole district was pre-engaged ; and if he himself ]wuverles.s to do this in thU lonely part of 
would renirdii in the town, he must walk the the prend.^o.s. But he cert .duly, when he got up, 
fitreet.s until uiondng. But sooner than do this, would make complaint to Mr.s Boniface of the way 
ho resolved to return to his good lamllady of in which he had been annoyed. Fixing this pur- 
former days, and cast himself upon Lor beuevolent , pose in his miml, our isohiled lodger betook Idin- 
contrivaucc and Bynipathy. j self again to slumber, and liad almost re-fiitcred 

* Epuii my woTvl, sir/ she said, ‘you gn*atly ' the. laud of dre.uiis, when, both to his vexation 
distress and puzzle me. I really do not know ' and alarm, the foolste]'3 be bad previvuisly hcaid, 
where in the world 1 can put you.' But alter again SiUinued upon his ears -the same firm and 
thinking for a moment, she asked : ‘ Will you measured tread --and soon his former visitor rc- 
cuiiBCUl to occujiy the hostler’s room, sir f It peated lii.s mysterious intrusion. 

Etaiids in a back i)art of the premises ; ainl This time, the gaiiut figure looked agitated and 
])erhap8 we could manage to make it — at leost^iu angry, and to our traveller s aimizeiv.ent and ie.ir^ 
Bunic degree — comfortable.* ^ earned in lus right hand a large, long, aiivl glemu- 

The traveller thanked her warmly, and declared ing knife. Pointing his hand in a simiiar direc- 
Ihat the nccommoJation sho spoke of W’aa the very tion as before, he bhook his grizzly heml, and 
thing under the circuiii8tan(K*s. violently winked his eyes aiiil .^-lampcd hia foot; 

In about half an hour, the hostler was called, yet uttered never a V^-rd, but kci»t perfectly 
and told to toko a lantern and conduct the gentle- i silent ; and concluded his wii<i actious by drawing, 
man to liia bedrwm. The way proved to be | not bis finger, but the huge kuife, dcteriuiuately 
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and slowly, across his i*x[>(».^«’d throat. After this 
ghastly pantoiniinc, a socuml linio ho took liis 
leave, proceeding alon^'llic narrow, floored passage, 
and down the step-laddor to the inn-yard. 

Tlie man hdoro wlioiu this awful dunib-show 
had been iierforinod, crouched and treiiiblcd in his 
bed. lie had often lieard of spectral and super- 
natural appcaraiiciV'!, and liad alfeeted to laugh 
at those wJio deelaivd they believed in them. 
But was not this, after all, an unearthly visita- 
tion? Tt lookoil extremely like Mt. lie would 
not, h()we\or, fully conclude that he had really 
seen an ai'paritioii ; yet he would guard against 
a third invasion of this uncanny guest. He would 
do, what he now remembered ho had unfortunately 
liillierto neglected — he would fasten the door of 
his room, and thus put a sti^p to any further 
ingress. 

To his disappointment, however, when ho c ime 
to secure his room door, ho found that it was 
destitute of all faslening.s. IVcling with his fingers, 
in the dim twilight, no lock, nor hdt, nor bar 
could he discover. Here wa^ a »h*-<perate f'x ; and 
what plan for his safety couM he now resort to ? 
Thinking rapidly over tin* matter, nnlliiiig hotter, 
it seemed to him, ronnwned to he tlone than to mil 
I his bedstead head-foremost agahist the door, and 
I thus elfectually block up all meuns of entrance. 

I Luckily, the bedstead was upon casters ; it was 
! therefore easily moved ; so that our friend had no 
difficulty in carrying out liis scheme; and returned 
once more to bed, somewhat more certain of 
immunity from intrusion. He could not, liow’ever, 
settle hiinself for further sleep ; he had been too 
much disturbed and unnerved for additional repose, 
so he resolved to lie awake in his bed initil broacl 
daylight. 

A quarter of an hour had hut barely passeil, 
when our traveller for the third time heard the 
.‘••ame footsteps approaching hi.s hodrooni. Hu fidt 
.‘somewhat calm and indilferent, howevtir ; for 
had he not rendered liis apartment comjdetcly 
inipregiiahh' ? But short-lived was this fetding of 
coiilidence; for in a few minutes the steps liad 
reached his door, and he heard hands moving 
over and pressing hard against it. Then a violent 
push was made, and after that, .am^her and 
another, till the bedstead, on its too facdo ca.slcrs, 
i was driven back into llie middle of the floor. 

[ Again, his dread visitor approached him, and with 
tenfold added horrors ; for his face and hand.s 
were smeared with blood, as was also the knife 
which, on his se« md coming, he had carried. 
Holding it as before in his right hand, he drew 
the criimson-stained weapon for the second time 
across his tlitoat, repeating the action once, twice, 
and thrice; then again shook ominously hi*; 
dishevelled locks; and turning upon his heel 
with a look of angry portent, left the apartment. 

Onr traveller was almost sick with terror; he 
ahook in every limb, while the cold perspiration 
oozed from every pore of hi.s body. He was an 
unbeliever in apparitions no longer. He could 
not stand out against positive proof, and here lie 
had the clear and certain and repeated demonstra- 
tion of his bodily senses. 'When he judged the 
spectre quite gone and the coa-st clear, he ro.so, 
and hastily dressed himself, rushing down the step- 
ladder, and into the inn, where he roused the 
whole inmates of the house with Ids cric.s that 
iome dreadful tragedy bad been comrnitle<l on the 


premises, ami that every effort should bo made to 
discover and arre.st tlio murderer. 

So much for the gho.st ; and now for the laying 
of it. It turned out, ujion inf|uirv% that Iho 
gaunt and grotesque liguro which had haunted 
our traveller was only a poor dumb lad, who was 
accustomed to help the Imsller to kill pigs. On 
this morning, three of these animals had to mut t 
the common doom of the.ir kiml. The first vi.^it 
(jf the lad to our traveller’s room was to iiiforni 
Ids comrade— who, he knew, ii-sually slept there 
I —that the hour was come for their deadly w'ork, 

I intimating the manner of it by the three passes 
I of hi.s finger across hi.s tliroat. Upon le.'iving 
the room, and liiiiling, after due interval, tliat the 
I hostler as he took our traveller to he- hiul not 
I arisen for hi.s task, he n turiied the second lime, 

I angry that his call had not been obeyed, and took 
the slaughtering kidfe with him, as a token and 
.<ign of what the la/y Ini-tler ha'l to get up and 
do. li\' the time of Id-a third visit to the roiun, he 
had Idni^elf done tb«* work of death without the 
aid (d hi.s fell'tw, and he. brought the blood-.siainud 
knife to ■signify as imu h ; and aho in diimh show 
to say: ‘Y^ui may now lie in your hud there for 
another bniir «'r two, if you like ; but it lias bi-en 
t«M) bail of you to leave all this troublesome piece 
of bnteboi's-W(»rk to me.' 

We an* sorry wc eariuot a-M that the traveller 
wa.s quitu [>leii.-*ud eillier witii himself or with the 
explaiiulion of his fright ; for he felt that he had 
cut. rather a .sorry figuie in the early luoruiiig ; and 
I he Could not help observing tliat tliu-jc wlioni bo 
j had aron.sed with his clamour and terror wi r(5 
! y.ipping back to tlioir r.xjins with much louder 
indications of merrimunt than our licro couM pro- 
perly appreciate. Ihi took an early train mil of 
the town, not even troubling bis lamllady to make 
broakfa.'^t for him. 


SOMK IXSTANTK.S 0 \' K\Tll.\01lI)L\AIiV 
PHVSKUB STIlIilXUTII. 

Mrr.n, the pride of ancient f'rotona, who could 
carry an ox on hi.s .-liouMer-!, ami .-!.iy one witli hi.-^ 
liot, W’us an atlilutc of mejil ; I'Ut IhiUi.* liave Im-imi 
modern men of muscli* <;tpible of JMiiul.iting the 
feats of Milo ; and wens trials of .str. ugth as popu- 
lar and profltahli! as trials of spieal rndurariee 
and «kill, we shrmhl j»roh;d)]y rmt have to wait 
very long hc‘fori‘ .sefin,: the host porforniaiiee on 
r ct>r(l thrown into tho shade by .«oinc museular 
^ champion us yet unknown to fame. 

Tfjpham, poje.ilarly known as the Strong Man 
of Islington, allhough lie failed tf) draw the how 
of a FiiHbury archer two-thinls of its length, 
jiidilied the title luvsfowed upon him by rolling 
up a ]»ewler ili.>.li w'illi hi.s fingers, bending a 
kilcliun j»oker round the nock of an offuriding 
Im-ttler, and pulling against a horse with his feet 
against ii low wall. With his teeth ho could lift 
a table nh feet long, having a half-hundredweight 
att.ielied to it; and coining upon a watchman fast 
a<leep in hi.s box, he took up box and man, and 
<iroi)ped thorn over the w'all of a burial-ground. 

In 1871, * Monsieur Gregorie,* claiming to ho 
Bevi-nty f»mj years old. mightily iistoni.shcd tho 
go'i'l lolks of Hereford l>y carrying seven liuiulred- 
wuight with tlio greatest of case, and by per- 
forniiiig curtain other extraordinary feats. Twenty 
yciir.s previously, ho had performed ^lilo's leut 


instances of extraoedinary physical strength. ^ 

in a slaughter-house at Witlcy, in Worcestci’shire. j the distance liad been inaih't one of tlie oxen pave 
it was, liowever, no new feai witli him; he hail out completely. Pauqiiettc was alon;,', and what 
done it ayain and aj^aiii in his young days when j do yon suppose he did ? Well, he took the end 
travelling witli an Italian circus. An Englisli | of the yoke vacated by the played-out ox, and 
iloctor who knew (Iregorio iiilimatcily, describes pulled with the other one, and the novel teaiu 
him ns hxikiiig like un exaggerated cxani])le of a ! hauled the boat and traps across all rigid ; and 
niu'icular study by Fum*]! or llaydon, liaving pro- Pete did not seem to mind the strain half fc'> 
digiouH shoulders and a biceps almost incredible, iinicli as the old ox did.' 

Fijr all that, lie was one of the qiiietcirt of men, (in-at coininanders have not, as a heen 

ami simple as a child; living in consUuit dread ; notabk* for tie* pi) ■.■fcs‘:ioii of cxiraordinary physical 
le.st he should he provoked into using his strength ' jMiwtrs, Waslnnjlrm was an exception, being a 
unprofi‘s-,iominv ; and afraid to nurse his own ! man of great strength. In his youth, he was once 

hahy le.-t he should givi! it a fatal sipicezc. ' an onlooker at a wrestling contest, and growing 

Joseph Piq.i-^cliilli was wont to amu«e the ; weary of the s-jin’t, threw hiin-.lf at the foot ol 

lliiiigarian imhlic hy holding a table in the air ^ a tr e to enj"y h^ book, by and- by, he A\as 

by his hands and teeth, while a couple of gipsies challong-d to iry m 1 dl wnh th- hero ot the day. 
danced upon it to a third’c fiddling. He .and one At tiivl, he de.-me.l, unld Imomg his relu‘‘al 
of hi.s hrotlieis would hear upon their shouMers a alli ihule*! to ii-ar, lej ent* red the arena, and without 
.‘•ort of wooden bridge, while a cart lull of .stoin ', t.akiiig olf his Cult, gripjii' 1 hi.- iq-ponc'iit, 

drawn by two liorscs, was diiveii over it. Palling mid, after a bn* i ^tlllg '^t•, nailed him l-i tne 
into evil wavs, Jo'.ejdi was iinpri'-oncd in tin* giound with such force, that Ine be-t wro-lnr r.i 
fortress nf Olim. and one dav volunteered to gi^e Virginia Avas in mu-di Ibe saiir- piedn ament astne 
the iirison inqKvt.ns a specimen of his abiliti.-? ; , Dukes wre.^lb r uheii he tre-<l con.-hi.-ion. w:iU 
and iHrmb-ioii heing accorded, he .«o arrangi*d tin* | Orl.indo. butor on in l:le, nhile. wipciiriig ^olliO 
gu\ernor’s lieavv mahogany table as to ledd it yoiing f,llow<, e mtendmg ai Iniowing the bar, 
Mi-^iieiided \' itli liii 1 ^ cth for n-aily h.alf a minut *. Wa-hiiutou a-ked to be allywcd to try ami it he 
J-.i.-neiv a Preiich proicsdonal acrobat, latelv c-uld do; and gr-wjiing the bar, sent it living 
i-eifi.i-mii;'’ at a Ibilin theatn*, executed tbe tbiough tbc air, to land many Icet bcToi/tj the 
lolloping 'e\lr.:ndinaiy bat. he swung In-ad iiniit attained by any (d ihocompetik^^^^^ And>lhl 

downw.iids finiii a trape/-, to which his :mkh- later, AAbeii he niigut be ^aid o_ be getting old, lie 
uerc fixed a lioi.e envered nidi gav trappiii.r^ diowid tli.it ].•• ha I not lo't liis .-liengtli ol arm, 

ami be dll V.-b a l.ioad leatli-in • iv.dni.dc Ii.iAii:;.: Takin ' a moining iMe, be >aw Ibree ol his AVwik- 

two sUviigh-.psaUach.-dloit, anl inoiudidbya men yainly_el.d.^ly./all:v bi a large .done, 

fiill-'U-own man, A\a-< bioiiditou the central .‘■tag *, . Juini.in^ ell *> a-’.iingLOii laif'lieJ the 

uImjuj will. )i J..i-!e rv huie; -U'; -n^lcd. Sei/ii g 'tinen a'^ide, and Withont any apparent ellort, hUed 
tlie loop- with hi*, hands, till 1 'lenclimaii. by d.tei’ tlic .-tom* to it- prei- r p.ac-*, and tlieii renmuut- 
muscular .^livnglh, lilted hoi>e and rub rMOnc ing, rode on. 

inches olf the .-tag.*; Mi-tained tluir combim .1 A man of gr^at -treiigth Ava^ \\ ihiam Joy, 

Aveiol.t in the air for ^..nlc .-ec.-n.b, ami then b ! himwn in his d.iy a- ‘the hngii.-h Saln^on. lie 

llif ii down ii'Min a.s c\» nlv .and .dowly as he In. I w.h a i.atne ol Inuiiig been .»0!n iu*ar 

iMi-V.l tliiiu. ill ir.7.'>. Ir.iiii an eavlv iKTiod ol lu3 

A!« Simlta. .'liU'f of jil" lo* tU^plaYl•'l l\*ni:irK:vl»lc >tlOni^tll illul doXttlifcV 


rai-e.l tliem, 

^Ir Slaiilcv tells ii.s that Siiuba, chief MVeisi-vril 
Amu bin Dsinaus cara\an, .^t.fii ling .mx feet liv.* 
inches baivfuoled, and iiie.i-'iriTig thirty-two im-hc' 


f..r his vi ais ; an . 1 win u twenlv -four years uf age, 
lic began j.ul-iicly t.'j exhilut his as?toiii-biiig feat**. 


jiicnes nareioi.ieu, iimi im .i- liiit,, i i ■ -i 

from ^llouidcl• to .-Imubler, could to.ss an ordinaiy- Among other el Joy.s pui.orinances, he is said 
<1/0.1 mail ten feet into the air, ami catch him t.. have been able to ivtaiu and keep in place a 
in’ his He woul.l take one <,f iho lar-o- ^!r..n- hursL^ uta-.I hv whi]. .-cape Ins power- 

while .Mu-cat doiikevs bv tin* cars, ami Avith a lul rein, solely by the iheck of his pull, AMlhout 
sudden movement of his^igl.t foot, lay the Mir- . ..ny slay or suppoit «^»*devir. Aided by a strong 
mDed a.-.-, on its back; I'arry a tlireo-ye.ir-old leathern girdle or belt, and Mippoiting himselt 
bullock oil his hack half-way round his masters b\ prc.<?ing hi.< arms on a railing, he could liiC 
iilanlation : and onee aelually boie twelve men , fioiu the ground a slenc said to he a Ion weiglit. 
oil his back .siioulders, and chest, round O.-mau's ^ lie also broke asiuej r a lopc fastened to a wall, 
hoiKc to the intense wonder of a large crowd of which had previously b. iiie more than a ton :uid 
applauding .spectators. i a half Avcight without bieakmg. Notwithstaiuling 

^ I’cle I'aii.iueLle, a sliin-built hut mmsciilar- ' hm great strength, he was pos.^esscd ol siuguMil) 
limbed iialf-brccd, is still living to glory in agile and tlexible joints, many; wonderful skries 
his sobriduet of the Samson of Wisconsin. It . being told of his loals in this respect, such as 
\v*i 8 a favourite pGrformanco with him to take a . placing a ghis.s of Aviiic on the sole ot his fotd, 
handful of drv hard hickory nuts, and crush them ; which he could twist round Avith Ins hands 
to pieces by merely closing his hand upon them, ; conveying the ght-s in tliis way to his nu.utii 
Senator Clark, who knew him well in bis be.st ; without spilling. 

d iva said • ‘ His muscles were like iron. I have j But the rougher sex have imt had a monopoly 
h'lirhim bare his arm to me, and I have taken of such herculean quablio.s. In September 

a hammer and cracked hickory nuts upon life ’ there was shown at BartholomcAV l*air, Lon.lon, 
a lianmar aim J 1 n.U. n -cnients ‘the 
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equal to two thousand and sLxloon pounds, and . and shreds with his teeth.' Sheppard, probably 
will disengage herself from them without any , with a view to oxcitiiig the superstitions credulity 
assistance.' She was also uotifieil as able to bear | of his neighbour, was in the habit of professing 
an anvil of four Imudivd pi)iuuls-weight on her ; that ‘ he felt a visible decay of strength upon any 
chest, while men forged on it with hammers ; ' lime having his hair cut.’ 

finislnng up this branch of the performance by j 

lifting tlie anvil with her hair, and ‘suspending' 

it in”tliat position, to the astonishment of every ; A FK W DROLLERIES. 

bchoUlor.' She v as ako to take up a diair by : ^ ^ .,^^1 . ^ . 

the hual stave with l.or tcctli ami hrow it oyer wi?s meant to repiosent not exaetly 

her licail, ten leet from her hodj. One who went , iiieiJeut ua tlicro depicted, lint the victim’s 
to sec these perlormancc^ tlnmKht there ww one moment' latcn A Renlloinan, 

good deal id tiyckm many j)l them. He dt’aciiie* j nervous disposition in 

tlie table she was to litt with her teeth as a sli^ i , 1,((3 invited to a children’s party, 

rickety thing, made of deal, with a bar across tlie uiaiiv quiet nml retiring men, he is very fond 
leg^ which, upon her grasjmig it, is sastaiiied ; yj,,.' t^rs, and is iT great aennisitlon at 


lorm What lyiromisca m her inns, ,s a no ..ri..i s ; shoulders, and revealing more waist- 

imtrutli.' ret she is otiierw..e credited with 

possessing great strength ; and it is told that on situation, prancing ami scrambling 

one occasion, on the loa.l bekveeii Harwich am Hut, unforlumitelv, liis liospw 

Leonulistp, when her caravan, w iieh weighe. terrace where tW 

f ' filivilr in nniiil fiAnvIv* fii 4 111:1 ImV rif . .. ... .. 


V^'Vv li 11' ““'V' 7 '' sevcrelv ‘grown-up' description. When he ri^o.i 

beautilully and delicately iorined, and of a most 1 ^ ‘ ^ 

lovelv countcilttliccv :n /-.. i t.: li- 0.1 . t' r.:i 


mail will Hud liiiiisdf in the midst (;f a mmnfiil 


TT 11 1 Tk* * 1 Ulilll 111 llil'I. illlll'IV. 11 lit l-liu Jlll'lOb \;t tl. jiMillilMl 

A\ ilham Iluttpii, the well-known Birimngharn .eutlemen, wliosc surprise will 

antiipary, met in with anntl.cr ‘strong woman' , ^ i,i, ,,‘.,r„,-io„. 

m the course of Ins wanderings iii Durbysliirc, | t- ti..... i , i.»., rii... 


, ; -1 11 ™ ... ... , I better lliaii Lccclis olil drawing ol tlm 

Md described her in the Cc« /e,n«n s genllcmau who has nn-lertak-n tbr a 

the period. H-i saw her at .Matlock in July 1801 | ^ ,, .^,,^ 1 :. l|,> a.-coniplisl,. s 

and tuns wnles oi her - ‘Ihe greatest wonder 1 , me" feat, and is reiin-enl.-d de-c. n.Iing in mid- 
saw was Miss Piiuibe Bowii, 111 person five feet ; u,e lop leillanllv. And it 

SIX about thii v, wcll-pioportiQiii d, round-faced, | tlii 8 "exact moment- or r.ith-r IV.oti..n of a 
and ruddy. Her step q>wdun the Irishism) j „,o„,ent_that his oh.ervatio.i gra-ps wi.li light- 
more manly l.an a mans and can eiply cover . ? 

for tv miles a day. bhe can li t one hundredweight if, ,„,:i 

with each hand, mid carry lonrtecn seme.' .H« togeli.er on a large vcal-nie, 

duet avocation was brcakmg-m hor.se.s at a guinea j j J j jif,, " ,j, ° i 

a week ; and he a'lus tliut she always rode with' ^ 

out a s-addle, and was the best judge not only uf' ‘Xothing woiiM nxr indune me to touch a 
horses, but of cattle as well, in the whole country- ' reptile, of my f)\vii liv c-will : tlii-y di-gust, they 
side. ^ j bonify me I’ said a gi ntlviUiiii to his friend tho 

In 1794 , i man named Sheppard, a sergeant doctor, with whom lie occasionally dined, and 
in the Coventry Volunteers, was noted for hi 5 who, while iwliihiting his pet snakes and lizards, 
strength. He was then about live or six and had been ciKhavuming to imjuesa the fact that 


twenty years of age. An eye-witness mention.«, 
that on being requested to show a ]U'oof of LLs 


lialjit is everything, and that cun -tan t apsociatioii 
with these crcatiiies ptjun ruiriuvu.s that loathing 


strength, Sheppard desired to have a few oysters — ^qiiite di.diiict fiom fear with which they aro 


sent for, the largest that could be procured, alinod uiiiversally regarded, 
unopened. These being produced -‘and large ones ‘My dear fellow,’ quoth the doctor, ‘I will lay 
th^ were — ^lie took six, and devoured tlicrn, slioll.s j you a guinea that, witliin one month, you shall 
ana all, in a manner wc generally see a person ' coiiMent of your own free-will, not merely to touch, 
mtinch a biscuit.' The same writer states that he j but even to fasle a reptile I * 
lifted a heavy mahogany table with his teeth ; j Tho challenge was at first resented as an 
and that he also took two men, of moderate size, ' ab.>ur(lity, au insult to couimon-sense ; but oven« 
one in each hand, raised them from the ground, ; tualiy the bet was accepted. There was much 
and held them at anus' length. This ni<au is said . bantering on the subject for some days, and you 
to have acknowledged that his superior strength ' may be sure the reptile-hater kept a sharp look- 
lay in his jaw and neck ; and ‘ lie has been known , out, and carefully semtinised any dish w'lioso con- 
tp take a pewter pint pot^ and tear it into pieces j tents wore a * froggy ’ aspect to his roused iuiagU 
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nation, wlicn oatini' in tba dodor’s coiiiijanv, Tlie 
latter, liowever, knew tlie kind of man 'ha had 
to deal with wlien he made the bet; and he 
attcnii)tcd no praetical jokes. The interest of the 
alfair was be;'iniiin.^r to (lie out, and it liad ceased 
to be a theme of conversation bcitween them, 
beyond an occasional pfissinj; reJeremie, when one 
morning they nuit in the street, aljont three weeks 
alb-r llie wa.Lj('r was laid. 

‘ \ oil don't look well,' said the man of medicine 


miles in all, over broken pround, half-made roads, 
and ploiijjdicd fields. AVhen lie aiiived at tlie 
farmhouse, he found that the farmer was at work 
on another part of the estate— one mile more ; so 
he decideil that ho must not wait for him at the 
house, or he would fail to reach the nearest town 
before nightfall. At len"tli he ran the bereaviMl 
husbandman to earth — literally to earth, for he 
w'as discovered in a most secluded spot, in com- 
pany with several laboun^rs, dl very busy with 
To the Mjoss,' our a.tif*nt made 


tiun for VMiir liver <m tin* slivii^tli of it,' 

It iTipiiiVil ji deal of e,\]>l.iiiati"n and lonk- 
iuL' up of autliiU'itiiN brf.ev. tin* friend ‘taw it;’ 
but lie was eoiiviiiee.i at la>t, ‘Take tlie icuiuiM/ 
lie Said ruefully ; ‘but keep your ]'re“’ri[tiemi hu’ 
tho.*:e who don't mind beiii:; poi-’ Hied I' 

A ^Mod stnr}' is loM in the Stales of an a-^ent 
who travelled on commi.'»r'ion fur a tirm of loiiib- 
.stoiK* maiiufacLiirers. Kxpn's^iouH of monumental 
"riff in iron, in marble, in woo«l, even in vul- 
canite and ]»aper, bad he ; uru^, eiicrubs, wreaths, 
columns, A\illoMs, auitels, pillais— cenotaphs in 
every style, from tlie llorid mausoleum which 
learless re|L;ret iiii^ht raise to the ;;ouli*u memory 
of a self-made millionairo, to the small ilal cake, 
devoid of cross or oriiaiiieiit, destined to map out 
the ashes of a Quaker’s child. Not that lie carried 


— his lU'ofessioiial coiiijilimciit, with an eye to their spades. 
bu.siiio.ja. ^ ‘Idvcir out of order- oh i What did atlvances with all the speed lii.s weary limbs would 
you do with Y(iur.stdf last ni^bt ?' | allow, coinmenciii'; to explain the nature of liis 

‘Oh, I'm all li^^ht!' wa.s the ready respon.se, in errand, while iiiifoldiii;^ his prosiJi-ctus, by saying 
deprecation of the ))o.s.sible ei«,dit-ouiico bottle and that he r^iiitted to lie/ir the lariuer liad lately 
little circular ])ill-box loomiii;; in the fon^^rouiid lo.«t lii.s wife, and (dfcriiij; a few ^vcll-cloi.soii words 
of the future. ‘Never fedt better; f'cii(;rally look of condolence thereon. The objiict of his sym- 
]»ale in llnj moriiin^. — Do la.st ni;^ht] I dined imthy thaiilcHl him civilly euouL'h, tliou^'h not 
at the Jllaiilv.s’ Hall ; ’ nieiiiioiiiii;' a nolc*d Livery . without a sli'^ht maiiifestatiuii of .‘■uiprise and 
(kimpaiiy, celebrated for its luincely civic din- ■ annoyance. Yes; it was quite true, he paid; he 

. had lost liis wife— in faca, she luwl bolted with 
‘Dined with the Pilaiiks, (lid you / Then deptmd another man some six weeks before I Here 
upon it, my boy, your liver u out of onler. Now, followed sundry hearty expre.s.^ioiis on the part of 
let us see. ' What did you eat T ‘.the bereaved husband respecliiii' bis wr-hi»a for 

‘Well, iiiitliini; to ujiset me, tb.il 1 know of. I the future welfare of ‘the pair of ’em,' which the 

took some Mjiip, and a little hit of' com!iii.''ioiL a did not wait to hear in detail. 

‘ Slop, piijp a nioiucut ! What sre.ip t * advcd the • 

doctor. I A cobbler, an idle, dissolute fellow, wlio*pliel 

‘Turtle.* I hU trade in a certain village near which piv-ses tiie 

*I tliovi;jlit so. Trouble you for one pound one mainline of the Great Western Kuilway—tlien 
for tadiii.' reptiles; and I’ll write you a pre.se rip- lately oon4ructe(l--n=ed to spiuid a great part of 

lii-5 Itd.-nro time- -wliich m(»ant that portion of the 
twcuty-four hours not actively employed in e.-iting, 
.-leopiiv.;, or tipiding — in sitting on a fence, 
•watching for tlie train*. When one iron mou.ster 
had g'>i4C tliiiiidciing )>y, he wa.s coutcut to sit 
there, doing nothing, tiriuking nothing, and wait 
li.stle.-.>ly the two or three hours wliich elap.^ed 
befoie the next wa.s due ; for, as \vc have said, the 
railway was a n tvelty in llic.*e parts then. One 
day, as he louugcd there, idly turning over a four- 
peiiiiy-pioce in his pocket, the thoujit occurred 
to him to jtlace it on the rail, and see what elfect 
would be produced by allowing a train to pass 
over it. A man is proveibially careless of hi^ last 
coin, c.^^pecially when liis prospects ef gelling an- 
other are somewhat hazy, so, without any lurther 
rellectiun, thi.s son of Crispin jv.il the nioncy on 
the shining rail. The clank and roar of a lug-^agc- 


iheir spt-Mib.'ioiia in this peculiar form of art. 
Americans arc a practical people, and a gravestone 
can hardly be looked upon os a good investment 
for ca]utal, from a business point of view. Times 


were beginning to got Lard with the poor agent ; . to the village alehon.se, he called fur a pot of that 
flo that when he one day overlieatd soiuebody ‘ refreshing Hiiiil, and tendered in payment llie 
talking of a farmer in an outlying district who [ mctamorjihoscd fourpence, which in ii> value at 
had recently lost his wife, he pricked up his cats, I par, so to speak, would have been the exact 
and lost no time in repairing to the vicinitjv i equivalent for the beer. Nothing felonious aK-ut 
indicated. A long journey it was, and a rough j that, os far as external appcar.uiccs^ went, cer- 


one; and when he hud accomplished the eleven 
miles which ho belicve<l would nave brought him 
to liis destination, it was only to be told that he 
had been misinformed, and that his quarry resided 
seven miles ciT, in another direction. So he 
tramped the balance of his journey, eighteen solid 


‘stock' with him ; but he had «'laboralc drawings | train wciv already audible in the di>tance. and he 

and design.*, with prices ppecified underneath, from ' awaited the result with some curiosity. On came 

which tlie ciistoiiier.s could make Ihcir selection, ’ the engine, slowly labouring, and pulling heavily 
according to their la.'ile, means, or deiith of woe. with the immense weight behind it. The wagons 

Orders were scarce, liowever; enstorners were rattled past, and were gone. Could that be hi.s 

few, and disinclined to huincli out boldly in fourpenuy-bit ? Why, it was expanded to the si/o 


of a sixpence, and looked so much like au vdd and 
well-worn specimen of that coin, that-— Yes ; 
ho resolved to try it— quietly, of course, not to 
incur untdcasiiiit consequences! Wending Ins wav 


taiuly ; though, wheu twopence change was 
received and accepted, a vista o)>cneil before liis 
mind's eye. It was no longer a dream engendered 
by luggage-trains and thirst in fi»rtuiiou? combi- 
nation with a solitary foiirpcnny-bit, but a fait 
accompli. Fifty per cent, on all available capital 
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for life, cosily realiseil without risk, without lail. 
Here was a disoovery! -llo wont out of the beer- 
shop, feeling already like a moneyed man ! 

We have spoken of the fourpeniiy- piece as a 
solitary coin, and so it was, as far as his pockets 
were concerned ; but the reader is not to assume 
that it expressed the sum- total of his worldly 
wealth. !ilrs Crispin, who was rather a shrew, 
always laid violent hands on her husbamVs cash 
when she got the fhance, wliich was not often, 
and so managed to keep a small reserve fiiml for 
household expenses, and for the purchase of leather 
and implements for the working thereof, when 
necessary. This little store he now contrivetl 
to extort from her by vague and magnificent 
assurances of an immediate increase to be effected 
through some mysterious agency, the nature of 
which nothing would induce him to reveal. For 
three whole days he kept coinparMtively sober; 
and having pawned such items of the furniture as 
he could contrive to smuggle, out of the house 
when liis wife’s back was turned, he Ibiirid himself 

P ossessed of nearly five pounds in ready-money, 
t was a sore temptation to pass by the red- j 
curtained bar of the puMic-hdU^e with such an 
amoniit almost throUbing in his j'oekets ; but he 
resisted manfully ; and wallwil to a neighbour- 
ing toVn to change the larger cuiii?, little by 
little, for those smldl jiiecc.-, which now appeared 
to him to be the embodiment of all that was 
desirable in the coinage of the realm. At la.<t, 
the exchanges were iu*g(;tijited in full, and charged 
with fourpenny pieces to the extent of several 
pounds, he ^\a3 ready for the grand cxpeiiiiient 
That it mu^t be performed at night was plain, 
since it would never do to be seen engaged in 
such a task by any of his acquaintance, 'riu-iv 
would be no ditliculty about this, however, a.s 
the down express llaslied by forty niimites after 
niidniglit. At the witching hour, therefore, when 
all the village slumbered, (Jrispiii stole off to the 
scene of action with his bag of silver and a 
lantern ; and liaving carefully arranged the coins 
ill two lows, half on one rail and half on the other, 
clambered up to his accustomed perch on the 
fence, and awaited the arrival of tlie train witli 
a beating heart. A whisper in the air a tremor 
of the earth — a rumble, a roar, a shriek— a 
delirium of fiery eyes, thunder, lightning, and 
earthquake— a whirlwind of steam and dust— two 
red lights disappenriug in the di.stancc. 

He dashes up the bank with his lantern to 

' secure his new'/ minted sixpences, but 'l i ey 

were gone! Not a vestige of one remained! 
Whether the greater speed had anything to do 
with it — whether there was any greasy compo.^i- 
tion on the tires — or whether the enormous 
friction produced by the long and rapid journey 
had heat^ them till they were adhesive iii them- 
selves^ was never explained ; but certain it is tliat 
every mat of the cobbler's fortune had gone to 
fiilverplate the wheels of a railway engine ! 

A friend of tlie writer’s some time ago joined 
an amateur fire-brigade which ha<l just been 
organised in the country-town where he resided. 
Amateur fire-brigades, like mo-st other amateur 
undertakings, are fine things— for the amateurs 
themselves; splendid exercise, conspicuous uni- 
form, innocent emovment in every way; for if 
they don’t do much for the community at large, at 


least they don’t harm themselves. To ‘ keep cool,' 
is every aniateur fireman’s private and personal 
motto, which he carries out religiously ; and a 
very nice motto too. Our friend 11 was per- 

haps the exception which proves the rule, and in 

■ his infraction of it, constituted himself an awful 
; waniing. There could bn no doubt about it that 
; he and hU brigade W(‘iit in for playing at fires 
‘ with downright good-will. They had helmets 

■ and axes, ami a Captain and an engine ; and siu’h 
, was the fervour of the enthu.sinsni which burned 

within them, that at times thi‘y could control 
tbomselves no longer, but woubrarise, don their 

■ helmets, and taking llieir engine, would spout 
' water about the streets, run madly backwards and 

forwards with a long tube, mount ladders, shout, 
and save each other out of fir-it-tloor window.^*, 
without obvious cau.-^o or provocation therein, 

' Their frenzy used to reach an especial pitch out- 
side girls* schools ; and such proiligies of valour 

■ were perlbnne.l iin-ler the stiimilus of those bright 
au'l admiring eu"*, that eveny man almo.st iut- 

• su.ided himself that he was smoke-begrifned. 
Then they wouM adjourn for beer, after thc-o 
violent demonstraf ions, and become, more lieroie. 

* tlian ever. They uere also pt^sossoil of a lire- 

■ escape, with whicli they ha l defaced most of tins 
corner buildings in tbo town, owing to a ^li-*- 

. tre$>ing tembmey which it had to lower itsi-lf 
unexpectedly fn)ni an upright: to a horizontal posi- 
tion when in motion. 

- How they longed for a real connagrathui ! Tint 
their zeal would have culminated in arson bef'»i-» 
long. Is far from improbable, li.el lU)! the in-ws 
•'arrived one cvcuiiig ])ost-b;>stc that there was a 
hiuise on fire in the next town, about a inib* olf. 
Tledr joy and excitement on tlie rci i‘i|»t of this 
intelligence knew' no boiiiuis, 'J’liev lang tln-ir 
bell— they had such a belli - tliLV blew whi-lles, 
and threw on tlndr unlftinn, yelling ‘I’ire!' 

all the time. Ihit l’» , who sulleivd fioni the 

mania more acutely than any of them, could not 
' brook the delay ot WMiling while the ein/ine wms 
' got undcr-w’cigh, luil mounting a hor.-*, gillopi-d 
' off headlong to the scene of the cli.si.'ler, a\e, 
helmet, and all! Arrivi-i llierc, he lost not a 

■ moment in procuring a la-ldi r ; and a.‘jcending 
amid the cheers of tlie a-eiiiMed .spectators, ho 
cut aw’-ay the framework of a window', LMitcred a 

; .-moky room, rii-hed up-^taiis, and brought down 
! two children, who were pa-.‘«ed safely down Iho 

^ ladder, frighbrned, but uiihuit ; while 15 wafr 

greeted with thunders of a|»plan.se by tlio crowil 
I on hi.s re:ipj>earaiico. He entertained the brigade 
that night at a champagne Hupjicr, nt which they 
; all flat down in their Wiir-paint ; and beforts going 
to bi-il, made some notc.s hjr a treatise Ou //w HcsC 
' Menus of Sfivhuj Life nt P'ires, which he intended 
: to pubii.sli immediately. And now comes tho 
di'noiicment. 

The next morning he received a bill of thirty- 
seven flhillings and sixpence from the owner of 
the liou.se, for damage done to the window-frame. 

, It was nothing but a chimney afire, said llii^ 

. vulgar man ; and if it hod not been for his unueces- 
, ”ary iiitcrreroncc, the children would not have 
I Ixu a disturbed in their sleep at all. If he wanted 
i to come in, there was nothing whatever to prevent 
, him from knocking at the front door, and entering 
! in the iifliial manncr.-^And he had to pay it ! Ha 
I ha.s given up amateur liromaiiship entirely now. 
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anil in oxcliisively for botany ; and the odds The Printing Exhibition at I«liii;.anu has also 
are against his going up a ladder again to prevent lately drawn many sightseers to nortlioinXondon, 
a holocaust ol children. Two exhibits are specially woilhy of One 

I— the writer of this -am the victim of a small f*hows a system of binding books and pani- 
* sell* just now, wliich 1 have unwittingly inllicteil phlets by inca'tH of iron wire ; and the maebine.-, 
on myself. Some one showed me a loaded cigar for stamping the wire stajdea into position are 
tlie Ollier day— one of those foolish and daiigerons really wonderful to ladiold. The other exliliot 
things which explode like a soiiib in the smokePs ^vhicli struck us as a novelty is the ‘Kidder* self- 

nil "ndinj to let '1'^! th"‘ samS T/ th.; .J=liv<--riua and raliiig printins-Tnaelune, 

aiiiu-,emeiit of some cliildrcii. Jliit 1 forgot all <>nt 'wpies ol cirenlars &c., at tlie 

iilemt it; and nndin;- the cigar a day or two ! ''“‘‘’/'f “‘'''•sand per liour from one ‘loim. 

allerwards, I hd.l it amongst a numher of othei.- : -'I “‘e "e saw il, it was worldiig without any 
before J remembeiXMl its natiiri*. Now, I f-annot | allendant, and was throwing out circulars lea^iy 
diiitinguish il from the rest, and in consequfiicr, ■ triiiimtd at llie rat-.- we liave uientioncd. 
am afiaiil to smoke one or olhr any to a fri(*nd. 1 Fimiu llie severity of the la^t v;iiitvjr in high 
Does any one want to buy half a box of real j Jatitudps, it is ronjectured that the Atlantic will 
iravana^, cheap ? j ^Jurjug the autumn be mindi uiislni' t'-d by floiting 

icebergs. The employment ol dyiiaiiiiti- torpedoes 

T HE 0 N T II Migge.-ted as a means lur bn-.iking up the i'.e» 

in the case of a ship becoming imprisoned in a 

SCIENCK ANM) AKT.c. 

In tlic various International Exhibitions which The wmk of the fainicr u.-ci lobe coiishkiel 
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In tlic various International Exhibitions which 


have been liehl of late yo irs, the interc-t of the ; the type of ever^'thiug peaceful and q liet. Ti.e 
masses has bevn centr«‘d in those productions of i •'advent of llu* steam-plough, ^lie it .iju’ng-machin'*, 
art which are beautiful to look upon, and which \ many otlur costrivances which bv no jinans 


appeal to lliat tasto ft.r di'coratioii which is ; 
comiuon to us all. Tiicse Exliihitiniis have had a 
gii-at rllVit in inniu-nciug that ta^te, and odivat- 
iiig us in the art- of Form and f'olour; so mucli 
^o, that llie dc'igii and furniture of a modern 


man-ion are in their iKMUlifiil appearance very are about to farm ulligatoiv. It Svicms that the 
dillbrcnt from those with which Tjiir furefathorV • demand kr ailijutor leather is so great, Dial an 
wore content. Hut there has been gradually , i»disciimiiiate slaughter has gone on, it* 


dawning upon us the conviction that many 
of these gilded nuts contain wiihin them a 
rollon koi’iiel in the shape of faulty drainage. 


d lie SaiiiLaiy L.xhioilion rt ceiidy iqiLMK-d at Soutli lower forms is seen in the discovery 'if 

Kensington has done a good woik in taking ^iiuue curious worms in a min«i at Nevada. Tiny 
lip this qiie.slioii, and showing us how manufac- ! are coveied wiili a silicious .shell, and were found 
lurer.s liave oiideavnuivd to ^^op those unplea-saiit 1 three hundicd feet below ground, aud at a Jistaiioe 
•and ofto-ii talal evils to wliieh we allude. Thi- buiidred feet from the shaft of the 

Exhibition, althougii containing many things wdiicli i***2**'*«. . , 

can only he of interest to the medical mind, also sometimes ncce^sav}, for sta..i-tical and 

•* _ ' hitr I'tii ti'i p.’jiiiir thi* iiiYii'iln.r rit fl.ipiimtkrkia 


po.-.scs.se3 others which have a far wider bearing. 
New and ingenious forms of ventilators may 


bear the, stamp of rustic sim]»licity, have* done 
mi;ch di.spel tho pleasant illu-ion, Hut we 
must look to Other countries t'> lind the late.-t 
ciirio.-ili'-s in the art of tanning. The rearing of 
o.-trithes. .-0 succe.v-ful in Aiiica, is now* tu be 
oommeii vcd in Maiiriluis ; and in America, they 


.-ome ilistiict- the rejUile is very pcaroc ; hence 
llie elforts to gather these strange lambs into a 
luid. 

An in-lance of tlie persistence of life in some 


It is sometimes necessary, for statistical and 
other purposes, to count the number of documenU 
passing tlirough the (.leneral Post-ollice. That this 
would, without any mechanical aid, he a ino.-t 


be reckoned among these latter, AVliat we may tevl ions work, mu.-l be concedeii. when it is remem- 
call sanitary decoration, forms another very bered what aii enormous number of letter.^ pa-> 
pleasing feature of the show. This decoration , <laily thixiugh our po.-lal sys^tem. Two kinds of 
consists in the employment of non-poisonon.s , stamps have ju&l been patented which aulomati- 
paints, which cun bo used iu lieu of ordinary wall - 1 record each document upon which they have 
paper, and can be washed with soap aud flannel pressed. T he Inst kind has in its handle an 

ivi liout detriment. No fewer than three firms ordinary ro.uister.u;- ai-i-aralus su. h as is att.ui.e l 

, .V . • I. 1 ' I 1 .. to steam-engines to recortl the nuinber of ivvolu- 

cxhibit a while pigment which docs not contain tionsinade by the fly-wheel. At the end of a du \s 

lead, and they claim for the compound that it is glam ping, the liandie would l*o nn screwed, t-o that 

more reliable, aud better in every way than the the register might be read tuf. ]>y tin* oilier 
poison it is designed to supersede. The constant plan, electricity is employed ; the act* of ^^;unJ»i^g 
occurrence among workmen of what is politely causing uii electrical contact, which opi raio.s up(‘:i 
called ‘painter’s colic,* but which in reality as a series of dials like those attached to gas meters 
Iflad-poiMniuB, should ur«C aU einployew of It is possible that thc»o rtam^. althoud. iu^^^^^^^ 

lead has hitherto been the basis of all the colours documents have to be dealt with, 
commonly used ; and if it can be banished in Wc have more than once n*forrcd to the diving 
favour of a harmless material, so much the better apparatus invented by Mr Flouss, which, dis- 
for alL penaing with pipes anil air-pumps, will enable a 
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submarine worker to ponetrato to ])1accs which follows : Tho flints are calcined in specially con- 
could not be explored by a diver efiuip]»ed in the striicted furnaces, after which they are ground 
ordinary manner. . -Mr b"h*uss has applied tho same with limc-wsiter into a plastic condition. Tho 
invention to an apparatus which will enable a man material is then ready for the moiilila ; hut is found 
to go unharmed into any poisonous atmosphere, to be better if kept to ripen for some hours. Tho 
and to riMiKiiii tliero for several hours. This bricks made of this material consist of almost puro 
apparatii-^ is intomled for the use of firemen, and silica, and they will stand an enormous amount 
also for iiiiiifis in the exploration of bull workings. ■ of heat. The, manufacture is interesting, as being 
A proof »)f its elllciency has just been afforded by the sole industry of tlie kind carried on in tho 
the reojioiiiiig of tlhj Maudlin scam at the Seaham Metropolitan district, and in using up from tho 
Colliery, wliich has remained -closed since the neighbourhood of its adojition a material which is 
teriil'le accident which occurred some months ago. ! very plentiful, and for which hitherto no sp. « ial 
It is probable that this apparatus, which consists ' use luul bemi Ibiind. 

of a knapsack and a mask for the face, will ini An engineer, in writing to some of tho daily 
future be kept in readiness at all fiery mines. ! papers, describes what be considers the only sure 
Three doctors in New York have, recently given ■ ami safe metluMl of ventilating sewers. He sng- 
their opinions relative to Sea-siekuess. One dis- 1 gests lliat six or eight inch pipes be laid along tlio 
misses the matter with the simple advice, ‘Slay on ' streets having openings at various intervals to tho 
shore.* The second doctor described the malady . crown of the sewers, 'fhese pipes should he roii- 
as being a nervous atfection of the brain and ' m‘cte.1 with pumps which wouhl exhaust the foul 
spinal cord, due to a series of small concU'S''i'ms g.i'cs from the sewers, wliicli gases WiUild afti r- 
caused by the movement of the ves'd. The ^ wanls bo parsed through a furnace, ami thus nni- 
remedy he proposed was bromide of soilium, taken dcivd innocuous. Dwellers in towns are too often 
before mid during the voyage, under the circum- j ivminded, iv-pocially in liot weather, of the pres- 
spcction of a phy.-ician. The third doctor recom- | ciice of these gases, wliich as.-sail the nostiils friiin 
mends a few drops chloroform on lump-sugar, ' many a gutter. The plan sug'A'stod would bu 


together with the use of brmiiidc of potasdum. j 
All tfirec doctors agree in bdieving that sea-sick- 1 
ness— in spite of tlm popular belief— is productive 1 
of no good effect up»ni its victim. i 


thus do a work not only profitable to themselves, intcTest, If the experiment prove siiccessfiii, it 
but one which would be of benefit to others. will be a curituis cit'O of history repcaliug iUclf, 

Dr J. W. Mallet, of the University of Virginia, as wo know from the Georgies of Virgil that 
will, under the direction of the Natumal Board of : inediciited st odi wi-ro in use amn 


codly, but It would save mniiy a life. 

A m*w im'tallic alh^y, un.Kr the name of PIios- 
phor Load l*r»»n/.t\ has been introduced by ^li*.-.^r.s 
Kiiehne t.’o. of J.ul.tau, near Dresden. Jt is said 


Avast f[uaiitity of good food in the shape of lo have great slivugth and hanlmss, ami to 
eggs is aniiually wastcil, simply because nu remedy ‘ remain cool uud(;r exci‘-lvc friction. Jt lias l-ccn 
is adopted lo preserve eggs from decomposition. ; tried on the ci.utiucnt by engineers, slii]»buiM' r.<, 

The t<cicnt}fic American has lately callctl attention ; and others, and is said to give the gn-atest sal. -f.ic- 

to the subject, and aLo publishes sjune recii»e3 by* tion. 

which eggs may be pieservcd fresh for many * i'rofew.r I’.iylor, in tlie oxaminalion lurd- r the 

months. The first plan consists in placing a ‘ microscope <d' some eoltoii seed, with a view to 

dozen or so at a time in a willow-basket, and I study the oil-ctdls, has hit upon a discovery wliich 

immersing them for five secomls in boiling ! may peuve lo be of vast impiutance. ffe w.r. 

j water to which has been added five pounds to the | anxious to fiml the cflVct upon tiie seed, uf dilleivut 

! gallon of brown sugar. They are then placed on I agents wliiidi are U'iU.dly de^Ll■m•^ive f > organic 

a tray to dry. The heat causes the formation of «a , life. Among these agculs w.n SMl[m;n-Ic. acid. 
I hard* si: in of albumen next the inner side of tho I Tliis had the effect of* fr. eiu .: l!ie sei d from 
! fihell, and the sugar closes the pores. The egg< adherent cotton. The sci* I trcateil was then 
i nre then packed in a mixture of dry bran two sown; when, curi-ms to rtlutf, it camo up fivo 
j parts, and powdered charcoal one i>ait. Another 'days earlier than it v/imld liave dmio in llio 
plan is to dip the eggs in melted paraffin wax, | natural state. This (li-! t,v« ry is imiioilant in 
afterwards packing them in bran and cliarcoal. iiiorc than one way. The .-tiij>[»ed seed, freed 
In Germany, water-glass (silicate of soda) is largely j from tlie rollon, can be .--.wn by means of a drill ; 
used for closing the pores of egg-shells; and it is whereas, under tlie 'dd con iili.ms it was thrown 
said with the greate.-t success. We might suggest broadcast on I he grouml. In the second jdace, nu 
to some of our country readers who have some- earlier crop can be m.-un*d, wiiich, under general 
times more €,,gs in stock than they know wi. t to circumstance:?, is nu fdn’ious advantage. Tho 
do with, that they might experiment in the above experiment of treating other kinds of seed with 
direction, with a view to determining a simple and the acid will doiilitle&s be tried, mid the result 
cheap method of egg-preservation. Tliey would ' will he lookc<l for by agiiiiulturi.its with great 


Will, under the direction ot the Nat'onul Board of j mediciited si-odi wore in use among the ancient^, 

I Health, commence on inquiry into the Kclation of and so recently uh the seventeenih centui}', among 
jDiseoae to Impure Drinking-water. With this farmers in the south of Scotland, 
view, he invites all persons who suspect that any An instance of the way in which an iujurions 
portkular case of illness may be traced to tho use bv-product can sometimes bo turned to practical 
of such water, to communicate with him. Should account, is afforded by tho utilisation of waste 
the case seem to promise valuable information, the hydrugen at the wire-works of Messrs Plitdps at 
water will be subjected to chemical analysis, and Trenton, New Jersey. Itsoeius that at one singe 
all costs will be borne by the Board, of Jiealth. of the work of wire-making, the metal rods are 
The manufactuxe of fire-bricks from flints has incni.sted with a deposit of rou^h scale, which 
been commenced W the Thames Flint Fire-brick bos to bo removed a bath ot eul[>huric and 
Oompany at Chaxiloni Sent. The process is as muriatic acid. Tho impure hydrogen escaping 
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from tlio aciil vessels had a very marked influence I a certain quantity of this water is insUntancoiisly 
upon the health of the workmen engaged. This ! convert<!d into steam, talcing up sevent»*en Iniii- 
gas is now collectwl, liy covering the mouths of 1 dred times the space- occupied by the water. 'J'his 
tlie vessels, and conveying the gas to a simple siuhlen expansion operates in precisely the same 
cleansing apparatus, ll in then passed through a manner as fired gunpowder ; and the lioil-r, how- 
chcap hydro-carhon, which converts it into a gas ever strong, is bound to give way. Mr Lawson 
of great illuminating power. Part of the gas is suggests the constnictioii of a boiler having a 
mixed witli air, and conveyed to the furnace, bo ! central paitition to separate the water from the 
as to cconoiuise coal, Messrs PlielpsVs Jjondrm steam. This partition would be funiislied with 
agents arc Messrs Clark, of 03 Chancery Lane, valve* , soniewliat Finaller in the aggregate dthaii the 
W.O. I port for adinittaii-ce of steam fo the cylinder, and 

Mr C. .T. Symons, F.I 1 ..S., in a leller to the in this way the release of pres^^ure would be 
TitnrSf ])oinU out the curious circumstance that gradual. A boiler built on this principde is 
the heat reconled in Loinlon on I'h’idaj', .Inly in, ‘ shortly to be submitted to the same test as that 
MMs greater hy two and a lialf degrees than the . winch l)iir4 llie one alreiuly experimented upon, 
hottest day ex])erieTic<*d during the wliole of the I 'J'hc 1 Reserve Sr|iia'lrou laudy dropped into 
year lSiS(5 near (jahooii, 011 the west coast of ' the sea a inaLliiue known a-i Vandtrljerg^s fSea 
Africa, which is witliin a low’ miles of the erinator. . MosFengcr. This contrivance is iiu ant to answer 
Put it should he noticed tliat the heat in London • the purjjo.'O of llie bottle which, time out of mind, 
is much more severely felt, because people will has been used lor the piirpo>.e ofpre'-erving papers 
insist upon wearing that aiiMird badge of respect- giving nf)tice of shipwreck. The S<*ri M^-.-^f.-nger 
ability, a black coat ; whereas the natives ot the . cijtisists of an iron box in three water-ti-jht com- 
flahooTi avii quite free from anxiety as to what ‘ partmentf!. The middle one has a Fcrew Ij* 1 for 


they shall j)nt on. 

]ly poj»\ilar V(»te, the ctjinet has been credited 


as the cause of the abnormally hi, ;h tenijs-rature; It is crowned with a little Hag, which is kejjt 
indeed, there is a fji^t-rootiMl Mi]K‘r‘'titioii among u]»right by the wi-ijit of a^eel below. It will 
us to that ellect. 'i'lio eelehr.ited Preiieh aetrono- be e mi on- to Icani who picks up this Messenger, 


llie rei’eptiou of documents, the two rUh^TB lueridy 
serving iv\ air recc])ticles to keep the ihin j alioat. 


uierAra'jo once ina'le an exhau>tive iuHuirv into and \\ In-n* ! 

this alle;.;id coinciden. •; I'lUnecri e'.nn-ls and hot' M, 1*\ do Pomilly has invented a new form of 
we.illier, with llu* n Mill ti at, l.HAing back to a air-pump, of a very ingenious construction. It 
^'•I■ie'^ of years ill which i-oni-'ts had Icaoi vi-ible, co:id«ts of a cylinder, which by a side-c.pcning 
lie found they u* re as oiteii acceiopanie<l by Cold i-% ati.udietl to the K-ceiver, to be exliau^ted of air. 
ns by liot weather, " Projecting iut'i the cvliiuler at its top and bottom 

In the Jonrihil of dtfp-l'n! finn a]»peaT- a very arc two pij'C^, with their ojienings opjK;sice to one 

iuteic-ting Ih'purt liy Majnr S. S.*,Iae<.l) on the ^another. Througli cue ot thc-^c pijies, water is 

.Jeyjion* thi.vwi)i'lv-«. It seems that the gas i- forced at a considerable velocity, and i? received 

prnieipally obtained fnuii ca-tur-oil, and tliat tlie into the slightly enlarged mouth of the other pipe, 
managi-r of the works romhim.-s witii Iiis other fii its passage, it draws the air from the cylinder, 
duties the occupation of growing Jiis i\uv mate- and the re-ndver is gradually exhausted, 
rial. 'Pile ca^i-ir-oil gives a ga< of a very high . An invenlion intoresling to builders, which liaa 


and tlie re-ndver is gradually exhausted. 

An invenlion intoresling to builders, which liaa 


illiiininaliiig ptiwer; hut, produced in Binall already been l.irgely adopted in America, has 
quantitiis to int»et a very iru^igre demand, it is just been intriKluced into England by the Anglo- 
rather exiiensive, costing eight -aiul-sixpeiice per American Koofmg Company, Leadeiihall Street, 
lliousand feet. Por houses situated at some uis- , London. The invenlion simply consists in the 
taiicc from the works, ihe gas is eupplieil com- use of specially shaped and prepared metallic 
])ri*‘4sed into a wrouglit-iroii receiver, ivliicU is • sheets, in lieu of the coinmou slates useil for 
attached to the gas-littings when it reaches its ' roofing ]mrposes. The slates are made of iron ; 
destination. These works Were established hy and the jiateiit iiududes many methods for seenr- 
the late Maharajah of Jeypore. j ing them against corrosion. One method is to 

An interesting experiment was lately tried at use a metallic paint, and to dip the metal platea 
Pitlslmrgh, Pennsylvania, by Mr D. T. l.awson, with into it while hot; hy which a better contact 
a view to tCvSting a certain theory as to the cause between paint and iron is secured than by the 
of boiler exjilosions ; and for this purpose, a boiler , use of a brush. Another methoil consists in coat- 
of lirst-rate material and construction was erected. ! ing the iron with a metallic alloy ; this is known 
At the time of the experiment, the boiler ivas three I as the Calamine Process, and is said to protect iron 
l>nrt 3 full ot water, and the dial indicated a pres- j better than ordinary galvanising. Tlie slates are 
fliirc of about one half that which the metal was | by another melhcKf coaled witli a glass enamel, 

E roved to sustain. When all was ready, a full I which is much more durable than ordinary enamel, 
end of stenm was tnnied into the cylinder, with and will not chip, 
the result tliat the boiler and all its belonging Whenever any kind of crime is committed in a 
were blown to fragments. It need harlly be said railway carriage— aiul hapjiily such olfences are 
that the spectators and operators engaged in few and far between — theic goes up a cry lor the 
this curious experiment were safcljr ensconced adoption of saloon carriages, like those in use 
in bomb-proof sheds. Mr Lawson claims that lus on the American railways. We tanoy tliat iho 
hypothesis as to the cause of. explosions is by this majority of Uritish Iravellcrs wouhl not like tho 
experiment proved to be correct. Ho argues that innovation. To begin with, they like a certjuu 

the only dangerous element contained within a amount of privacy whilst travelling; and socoiidly, 
boiler is superheated water. On a sudden reduc- in our variable climate, a small snug travelling 
tion of preMure. such as that which must occur compartment becomes almost a necessity. It luay 
when steam is suddenly let off to the cylinder, also bo taken for granted that a man on cnuio 
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intent will, if foiled in his purpose on a journey, | 
sooner or later endeavour to aceoinplish hia ends | 
out of doors or in an ordinary d\vcllin‘»-liouse ; , 
and we must all admit that plenty oi crimes 
are perpetrated hetwocii four walls, yet no one 
that our rooms should all open into the j 

street. . ! 

Some wars ai;o, Kx-fiovernor Stanford of Cali- j 
foriiia coiiccivcil the idea of obtaining the photo- 
graph of a liorse in motion, for the purpose 4^1 
deteriniiiiiig the pr'ecise niovenivnuts of the aniinars 
limbs. After various e.xperimeiits, a photographer 
siuveedcd in discovering a method by which tliis 
might be done, it being po.ssible to get an accurate 
impression of the movements of a horse passing 
the camera, although the expo.surc of the ]>holo- 
graphic plate was estimated not to exceed one 
five-ihousandth part of a minute. Every nioV(*- 
lueiit in the stride of a horse while running at full 
speed has been ascertained thn)ugh the agency of 
tills instantaneous process, with absjdnte. accuracy. 
In order to demonstrate their correclness, views of 
the different movements are j'lacod in a rotating 
instrunviiit (called a zoogyroscupe), similar to the 
mnusing scientific toy known as the zoetrope ; and 
when it is tunisd rapidly by a luiiid-craiik, the 
various photograph:*, as seen through the slits in 
the i;pvolving disk, look like ferfect images in con- 
tinuous natural motion, showing the various gaits 
of galloping, cantering, trotting, ami walking. 
The invention has not only upset the theories 
of artists and others concerning the ])o.dtiun of 
the limbs of moving aniiual.?, but has led to some 
important changes in the metliods of hoMC-train- 

An interesting discovery of relics of a bygone 
age has just been made in Oxford Street, London, 
during the demolition of some old houses there. 
The find consists of armour and weapons and some 
church utensils supposed to be of the fourteenth 
century. 


of water when takiMi up, w’as filled witli the same 
half-luminous wliiteness, whicli stuck to its sides 
when the water was drained olf. 'J’ho captain of 
the Iiidiamaii was well enough aware of the 
rarity of the sight, to ciill all the piisstuigers on 
deck to see \vhat they would never see again ; and 
on asking our captain, he assured us that he had 
not only never seen, but never houivl of the 
appearance in the West Iinlies.’ 

Though of rare occurreiico oven in the tro]>ic<«, 
this phenomenon was observed on the ctM^t i»l* 
Xorlhumberland in 1878. In the "arly part of 
the .Miunmer of that year, the fishermen from 
Shields observed this unusual appearance in the 
water, wliich they called the ‘white, sea,’ It 
was first mot with by the steamers leaving the 
n.inish Ci»ast for the Tyne, and contirui«*(l till 
olfShiehls, and northwards to the. Coijuet 1 land, 
'fhe lishenneii in setting their lierring-ncts in 
this ‘white sea’ found hut few lierrings. The 
nets were eolouri*d as if dipjK'd in a bath of lime, 
'fhat year, the sea was umisiially warm, the se.i- 
ihennoineters registering the high toniporatiire 
lilty-eight to sixty-onc degrees. Thi.s fornnlion 
was suppO'^ed to be prt)duced by an iminen.ie 
collection of floating crListaceuns proilticed by 
the high sea- temperature, lu IBKi, a similar 
‘white sea’ was observed between Berwick .md 
St Abb's Head. In ’ooth yearfc the liiirring-tishing 
wa.s a failure. 

P'lierc being thus various Jduds of ‘ white water,’ 
it is evident that there mu?t be more causes than 
i one to account for the phenuinenoii. It is tin u- 
I fore reasonable enough to suppn.su that our fornu r 
I corrcj<pondent*3 theory of * r» fleeted light,’ rir u 
' sea nurwage, is one of the possible cause-^. Kn.] 


‘white water.’ 

In connection with this curious plienomenon, 
an account of which appeared in our i'^.suc of June 
1 1, another correspoiulent writc.s us follows : 

I am not sure that the explanation of the 
‘white- water* phenomenon given by your cor- 
respondent, is the correct one. The phenomenon 
is most rare, and i.s difficult to account for. In 
Kingsley’s Lr.ttey- from the Tropics, which appeared 
ill Good Words for March 187U, it is thus ref o red 
to : ‘As the btcamer stopped la.st night to “]Mck” 
her engines, and slipped along under sail at 
£oine three knots an hour, we made out clearly 
that the large diffused patches of phosphorescence 
were Medusae, slowly opening ami shutting, and 
rolling over and over now and then, giving 
oat their light, as they rolled, seemingly from 
the thin limb alone, and not from the crown 
of their belL And as we watched, a fellow-jias- 
senger toldJiow, between Oeylon and Singapore, 
he had once witnessed that most rare and uiiex- i 

£ lained phenomenon of “milky sea,” on which | 
Ir Collingwood writes in 1u.h charming book, A i 
Naturaliifi BamhU^ in the China Seas. Our 
friend described the appearance as that o: a sea of 
shining snow rather than of milk, heaving gently 
hmieath a starlit but moonless sky. A bucket 


BY THE SEA. 

FiKiica on the white I’lilfi* ;1 oms the -mu ; 

The fishing -ve^sel.s :i»ichori;tl in the hny 
Sc.ar>*c hv.'vvo ujM n the w.’itrr. Tlic rii'.*' e.ir '. 

Of golden 4-orn nod in lh»‘ winii west I»ref v‘, 
Breainlul of llaryf‘'l ; >vhil'* a p iitle ha/«* 

AVrajis land ainl in il.s sofi sllvorv li'I'K-*, 

And throws a trndi r gl.i'v o'« r thy hanc ! 

Smooth as a mirror, .'is t'i.ildiiood'u sleep, 

The .«oa lies .sliiiiiiijeriiig, .a s.lu’yt of blue, 

ill the blight gi»hlyn sunlight. Here and ilitTO, 

Jii .shaditwy .syiuhlancc, while and ruieiot sails 
Fleck tin* h'uizrui. 

On the yellow Rnml, 

The murmuring waviduin l)eat, what time their crests 
In tiny rippliss break. ^Vith merry shout, 

Tlie fair-haired darliiign of oiir hearts add honio.s 
Their niifuio c.utle.s huild- a fruitless toil, 

Since the ailvanciiig swift* destroy] fig tide 
Sweeps all before it. 

Emblem of the schciuca 
Wliich wo —hut children of a later day-— 

IMan f>»r ourselves, to find the fabric frail 
A s are those fragilo castlci of the sand ! 

A , If. D. 

Printed and Pabliibed by W. A K. Chambers, 47 Patoiw 
noater How, hoaj)0»t and 339 High Btroeti Edimbuboo. 
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UNIVERSITY ETIQUETTE. 
Titriie used to bo a fiivourite tale exlaiit in my 
collcj^'o days, which I think will k; unknown to 
many people, thonyh po.'jsibly it may liavo been 
taken in the first place, like many such tales, 
from pome printed source. It was poniething like 
this. The occupant of a boat, while alteinjiling 
a too ainbitious feat, was upset, and not bein„' 
a pwimincr, was in coiHider.ible danj^er. A 
townsman on Ibo bank regardinjj his ptru^’j/les, 
at la^t appealed in ^Tcat excitement to an under- 
graduate near him, wIkj.jjo ll.iniiel dress .sccimd to 
point him out as no novice on the water, and who 
was alfto watching the is.siu! in evident hesitation. 
M‘'or heavens sake, sir, if you can .swim, give him 
a hand,’ lie cried ; ‘he’s only a few yards from the 
bank.’ ‘Oli, 1 can swim well onougli,’ was the 
slowly uttered reply ; ‘but you .<ee, the fellow ha.^* 
never been introduced to me.’ " 

1 sui>posc that etifpictU; is generally the product 
of age and custom. Where could it have a better 
right to nourish than among the gray old quads, 
and oak-lined Iialls of Oxford and Cambridge ? 
And as Iho above talc shows, it does flourish 
there, and has been in some respects raised to the 
position of a fetich. Undergraduates, more espe- 
cially in their earlier days, when, suddenly 
released from the many re.striction3 of home and 
school, they welcome other tics, fall under the 
bondage, of this new code, which hitherto has been 
unknown to them— the code of etiquette. Yet, as 
A matter of fact, a great many friendships ari.se 
from common pursuits, intellectual or athletic. 
The captain of a boat soon gets to know freshmen ; 
and men rowing in the samo boat become warm 
friends and companions, without the intervention 
of etiquette. Yet, in their own phrase, under- 
graduates ore ever trying to be, and do, and 
seem ‘the thing.’ Of courses their code is not 
80 extensive as that of the outer world, since many 
events which head the chapters of this latter, do 
not fall under its cognisance. Let me here guard 
my leaden against supposing that I am about to 
write a treatise that may suffice for the guid* 


ance of the undorg^aduatc. My ambition rises 
to nothing of the kind. I would merely note a 
few i>oints, pome pcTliajis now obsolete, which I 
think may iuh'rest those whose sex or circum- 
stances Lave not made Ihcuf inlimati* with such 
usages. • 

The first thought of mo.st youi!;s cnteiing 
' college U probably, ‘ Who will call upon me ? 
AVhoni phall I know ? Shall I have many friends ?' 
llithcito, liis friends have been hardly a matter of 
bis own choice ; they h.ave been either those of his 
family, or scIiodIL'IIow.^ to whom nece.?.sity has 
^)ound him. Now, he will begin bi.s social life on 
, his own account ; and many at this point, just 
■ bef(»re making the idunge, feel a good deal of 
diffidence, and have a chilling dread of social 
failure, and the untried solitude which may 
await them. Behold the fre.shinan established in 
hU room.p, proudly poaiining his household gods. 
He is ready to put the matter to the test, and soon 
learns in the most cheery manner that it will be 
his own fiuill if he do not enjoy a life which com- 
bine.s, as no after-life docs, the pleasures of society 
and solitude. His rooms are his castle ; but 
beyond bis ‘ oak ’ lies a merry world, open to him 
from curly chapel to the smallc.st hours. Various 
rules control the. ceremony of first calling. It 
rc.st3 of course with the seniors — in residence, not 
age— to take the initiative ; and unless they call, 
no steps towards acquaintance with them can bo 
taken by the new-comers. These latter, however, 
among themselves may shake up without so much 
I formality ; and an invitation given at diiiiier or at 
lecture ‘ to come and look at my rooms,’ will pro- 
bably be cordially accepted and returned. 

As to the overtures of the senior, different col- 
leges have different rules. In the smaller ones, 
I believe all the oldsters call upon all the fresh- 
men, and so everybody in these .smaller colleges 
knows everybody else therein. But in huge col- 
leges like Trinity at Cambridge, or Christ. Church 
at Oxford even, this rule would be iuconveuicut, 
and in practice impossible. So at these places it is 
at the option of the oldsters upon which of the 
freshmen, if upon any, they uill call And it may 
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be said that sometimes there is a more or less cap or hat to their but to no one else amongst 

strong feeliii'T arr.unst promiscuous calling upon the Dons. Tlie Oxford University Btatutes forbid 

frasbmen • it*^is held that some previous acciuaiut- undergraduates to appear after dark without cap 

ance or family connection, or at least a common shillings. But 

ance, or lami y con Church, more or less 

fnend, should ailord a pietext lor such overtures. followed, forbids the wcai^n- of academ- 

Thus, perliaps, young iellous of rmik or wealth arc outside the gales save at lectures, or the like. 

saved from undcsired advances from Avlncli they The consefpienco is some small addition to tho 

could only free themselves by some degree of University chest, which tho Housemen, as they 

rudeness. In Trinity, Cambridge, a senior man proudly stylo themselves, cheerfully Bii})scril)o 

only calls on a freshman if he has some acquaint- when detected, regarding the ^ unlucky event as 

ance with or knowledge of him— for example, if he ^heir kismet, and somewhat in tho light of a 

conies from the same school. But if a freshman P^juseworthy sacrifice. And the Proctors, who are 

La, rooms in collep, the senior men on the same [““iSsl’ 

staircase call on him, as a rule. An invitation to OxforJ. ncmleniicals are seldom worn— save 

breakfilst, lunebeon, or dinner frequently follows lectures, '&c.--iii the daytime; and I think I 
the call ; and the senior men whom the freshman | may say never cuLside tho city. At Cambridge, 
meets at such a meal often call on him after- a University regulation orders cap and gown to 
iB^ards. every day after dark, and all day on 

Now for a curious and, in my opinion, very Sunday. But, as a matter of liict, very few under- 
leasonable point of etiquette, wliidi appear, when f “Juate* 'voiil J think of wearing «•«'« 'v!‘en out 


doing must not leave a card, should his senior be 
out, as the latter may have done. No ; he must 


academical costume is generally regarded in the 
same light as a military utliccrs unilorm is by its 
wcariT — to be thrown aside at every jKissiblc 


call /igaiu and again until a* meeting be obtained, ! opportunity. Perhaps the ungraceful sciintiiicss 
and on each imsiiccessful occasion be must leave ' of the undorgnulnate’s gown, which is simply a 
no sign. I do not know whether it is rigidly big jiocket-handkcrchiid', black of courao, with 
carried out still, but it seems to have reason on its armhules and a couple of tapes attached, may 

aide, which cannot be said of all rules of this kind. . . ,, 

T At Christ Clmrch, all the men when attending 

I mean that in this rva> a genuine acquaintance i, s„„day chapel wear surplice, ; but in orler to he 

insured, and Ijisre i, no few of men who have , jistjnguiabed from the choir — such at leiu«t i, tho 
exchanged calls being still personal stranger* I reason I heard nssigned for it— they do not button 

Many profitable friendships are thus formed, ' them, but wear them open in front ; and m) worn, 

which, under the ordinary rule, would have failed | they arc very graceful garments. One of the odd 
on the first threshold. sights of Oxford is Pcckwatcr Quad, on a Sunday 

As to introductions : as a rule, they formerly | morning in tho summer-term, immediately after 
only held gocxl for the immediate occasion ; now, chapel. It is then thickly studded with a hundred 
however, if A and B get on well together on wdiiie-robed undergraduates, disporting themselves 
their first introduction at Cs hospitable board of with their hands in their pockets, chattering and 
an evening, they are sure to nod and say good- flitting to and frd likes 'so many overgrown while 

morning to each other at the least, when they rooks. Not a graceful simile, i am afraid, but a 


to be customary at Cambridge, for a graduate Oxford undergraduates g-^wii. 
only, to prefix *Mr' to his name on visiting cards, At Cumbriilgc, what M-ems r.itlicr an incongruous 
and woe to the luckless freshman who, rejoicing costume is or was usual with certain Masters of 
in a new card-case, and ignorant of *the thinrj^ j Arts who were nut Dous— tliat is, not part of tho 
distributed his cognomen thus dignified. I wumder ! ruling hofly of a college, but were still in residence, 
if this rule is still strictly adhered to ! WJien | With their gowns, they wear, not a * mortar-board/ 
calling on a man, yon knock at his dour and ' as do other ineri, but a chimney-pot hat Tho 
walk straight There are no bells, and the ■ effect strikes one as very odd at first, but it is 
(poout has something else to do when waiting on | quite an affair of use. It is the custom to shako 
liolf-a-dozen masters ; but the visitor will find in > hands with acquaintances and friends only when 
almost all cases the name painted up over the , you meet them at tho beginning of term ; after 
door, or on a plate at the foot of the staircase, to \ that, until tlio beginning of next term, no sign of 
which the porter at tho college lodge will direct greeting, save perhaps a nod, is exchanged. 

, .. sionally, when meeting sonio one whom you have 

1b regard to dies& the rules at different colleges known in tlie outer world, habit gets the better of 

BM Teijr various. ^Often there occurs a collision one. I remember once talking to a home friend 

hetwoeii the unwritten Jaws of custom and the about homo matlers. As we parted, I grasped his 
atattttes of the University, which may well per- hand in momcntaiy forgetfulness, and hurried 
kx a fr^mon. At Cambridge, it is etiquette away without a backward glance, blushing at my 
p aB below we standing of M.A. not to carry want of observance. It was not thought below 
an umbreua when in cap and gown, even in the one in my time to give one’s scout a hearty shahB 
rainiest wea^. A walking-stick is never carried of the hand after the vacation, and I hope it k 
nor are gloves worn with the academical costume, still not unknown. 

It il the nde te totegMdnates to take off their To put that SimMithin g of Arab hoqi* 
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talityaml equality still remains among the Jurshez 
of learning, as is bocu in Bomo odd ways. Every 
man may be addressed without prefix, if he may 
be addressed at all. A 2)rejudice against the inter- 
vention of BUgar-tongP, and a preference for a 
coininon w'assail-bowl, lingers yet. To the visitor 
is assigned the best-padded and deepest chair; 
and is accepted by l)ini as a right. Long may it be 
BO. lint what about the friendships that, fostered 
and guarded by such cointesies, arise from this 
kind of life? Is there anything of Arab fidelity 
about tlieni ? JJe sure there is ; and many an 
example of it could I show firound me at this 
moment. Sucli fiicndslii2)s linger on long after 
flcpaiation and new lies seem to have killed 
Iheiii. Many a gray-liaircd veteran shares his 
port, or toast-and- water, with some of those 
tvho witli him pulled an oar or drained a 2)ot, \ 
tooled a team to Abingdon, or walked a grind to ' 
tlic Gog-Magogs W’ho wen*, as so many Jonathans j 
in the days ‘ when we were bo3^s together.* I 


THE FORTITNES OF Hl-JITRA.M OAKLEY. 

UT JOHN JI. HARWOOD. 

CHAPTER XLII.— THE OLD STORY. 

Two days afUir the nocturnal adventure in !^^ervyn’a 
Yard, liertrain, who had ramblL'd forth beyond the ^ 
bonndarii*.s of the town, and by alino.-t tmconscious i 
habit, bad traversed the w’ell-kiiown Avenue that ^ 
forms its stateliest tij^iroach, found himself cinerg- ; 
ing upon the ('omnion beyond. ITe had been 
walking slowly, deep in thought, how me«litating* 
on the craft ily-laid snare he bad so narrow! v* I 
escaped, now weaving day-dreams for the future, . 
when, as he passed the end of a deep and winding ; 
lane, whore hollies and hawthoru.s grew thickly, \ 
and the banks were steep and high, he heard the j 
sound of a female voice in accents of distroR.s, and ' 
mixed with broken sobs It deemed to Bertram 
that he knew the voice. 

‘ Rose !* lie exclaimed. ‘ Trnpo.ssible !* Never- 
lhcle.ss, lie hurried into the lane, and in a moment j 
came iu sight of Rose Denham, agitated and in i 
tears, vainly endeavouring to ]ia53 by a man, whose [ 
back was turned towards Bertram as he came, but ' 
w*ho Blood in the middle of the road and barred 
the waj'. The man was dressed in a rough suit of 
Bailor’s blue, like a mcrcliaut seaman ashore ; but 
Bertram fiincied that he recognised his active, 
well-knit figure, and long dark hair, though his 
face was averted. 

* Do not persecute me Uiua I say, No— a thou- 

Band times, No I It is useless to * sobbed out 

Rose, in supplicating accents. At that moment, 
the sound of Bertram’s liosty tread reached the 
man’s quick cars. He let go the girl’s wrist^ which 
he had hebl, as if to prevent her from passing by, 
and turned liis face— the face which Bertram hod 
expected to see — that of Nat Lee. 

A dork scowl came over tlie adventurei’s reckless 
visage as he saw and recognised Bertram ; and, as 
he recoiled, his right hand slipped, as if by instinct, 
into an inner pocket of his rough monkey-jacket 
Bertram, without hesitation, dashed forward to 


secure him ; hut Nat Lee, with a sudden change 
of purpose, darted. back, scrambled up the steep 
bank, w'hich he sealed with the catlike agility of a 
sailor, and crashing through the tangled hedge 
that crested it, leaped into the meadow beyond. 
Bertram’s first impulse was to pursue, although he 
had little doubt, from the significtanl ge.sture he 
had iiutioed, that the desperado was armej^ ; but as 
he, too, was in Ijie act of forcing his way through 
the hedge, he turned his head for a moment, and 
saw that Rose had siink down fainting on the 
bank; and, abandoning bi.s first intention, he 
sprang down, and made haste to raise her. 

‘Ro.?c — dear Ro.’rc!’ he paid, as he lifted the 
girl in bis strong arms. ‘ You arc rafe ; you have 
nothing to fear now. Your per.=;tcutor is gone^ 
and 3^011 are tafe — safe !’ 

It was the first time that he had called her by 
her name without the ceremoniou.s jnetix of ‘ Miss,’ 
which etiquette ii.snally exacts when lliere is no tie 
of consanguinity or of love avowed. But men, as 
the sea-saying goes, do not pick their words in a 
gale of wind; and certainly Bertram’s gave no 
otfeiice to llie slciTder, golden-haired girl,. His 
arm supported her ; her fair head leant upon his 
shoulder. 

Present!}', a I’aint tinge of colour came back into 
the piij’s blanched check. *It was not for 
mvself— not for myself so much,’ she said, trem- 
bling ; Muit when I .^^aw you follow ’ And she 

slnnblcred. 

Never had llie sound of a human voice rung ao 
sweetly in Bcrlr.^ui's ear.?. She cared for him, 
then! Ili.s fate was not indifl’erent to her. It 
wa.s not the mere weakness of her sex, confronted 
by danger, but that other and even more womanly 
feeling which had made her shrink and shudder at 
the notion of another’s peril. 

‘He is gone now,’ said Bertram gently. *In 
another place, another country, I trust he may 
become a better man. He will beset 3'our path no 
more, believe me, dear ^liss Rose. In {Southampton^ 
he cannot venture agiiiii to show liimself. it 
augurs rare audacity in the man,’ added Bertram, 
‘ that he should have lingered on even in disguises, 
BO near us all, a hunted fugitive as he is. Bat 
what did he dare to say ?’ demanded the young 
man, with heightening colour. 

‘ It was the old story,’ faltered out Rose. ^ Ha 
urged, he insisted that 1 must marry him. lie 
was my Fate, my Destiu}', he said ; and he added 
that evil to myself and to my sister, a long heart- 
sorrow, would be my reword, if 1 persisted in 
denial Ho was fierce and rough, and swore (hat 
he would not have the best scheme of his life 
thwarted and blighted by the caprice of a silly 
girl Nor would he let me pass, but drew out 
a pistol, and declared that he would sooner shoot 
me dead, and himself next, than he balked of the 
fortune that he said lay in my gift. Then I— 
I was so frightened— and*— 

* Hush I my darling; the wretch only strove 
to ter r ify you into submission to his demand <ii 
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marriage/ said Bortriiin soothingly. ‘ But now he 
is gone, and I am hero, and will see you safely 
home. Nor do I think that even the villain Lee 


happy, ha])pier than I ever dreamed to be, in the 
prize I liavo won, in your love, dear Rose,* B(*rtraiii 
I went on to say --‘one more subject on which I 


liiUr Uv -i- •.»**•*“ ~ f 1 il 1 • •* — , •• 

spoke seriously— though my Wood boila when ri'stlcss nml aM’c|OHR, and that is the lati* ot 

IremeXr his insolent pemccution of the only 'T- ’ 

i rLuiemutr m tt • i i i ^ wlu*n the emigrant ship was cast awav. is with 

being I have ever loved. enough; me an article of faith. But where are they now? 

but not capahh' of executing a wild throat such as j|^ America, most jirohably, perhaps with other 

that But Bose, indeed 1 cannot keep silence j children around them, of course in a new liome, 

longer. Tell me darling, if I talk of love— love ’ but still, 1 Rusj>i‘ct, poor. TJie liiiited ijtate.s are 

for yon of all women I have ever known, would * not an El Dorado lor all. I wish I could iiiid 

you think me presumptuous, or ? * • them.’ 

‘ X 0 -”U 0 ! y ou are too kind —too good,’ sobbed 

the girl, turning away her face, which Bushed 

scarlet now. 

‘ It u presumption,’ exclaimed Bertram eagcih'. 

‘Do you remember, Rose, the poor boy 1 w:t*, 


them.* 

‘ Ves, Bertram,’ whispered Ro.'se, creeping a 
little closer to his side, as they walked along. In 
her loving eyes, the young lover was tlie. very 
type of all that was iiohlo and good and true. 
Had ho not, ill the very dawn of his iia.'^ceiit 
iwospority, sought her out— little Rn.sc Denham ; 



when first your generous father broiiglit mo from and wan it not natural that lie shonld be eager to 
St John’s Hospital in Blackstoii to the shelter of . track the siib.<i'(juent forliuies of the parents to 
bis roof, a mere mill-hand, a ivaif of the beach, j whom he oweil so little I 

roared on the bounty of raj^;cd, tLMi.hiduOTlcd j , should 

Bslier-fuU: 
as sisters 

from the 

snn shone out, clouds and glopm for us all. But ■ washed a'jlmre from the sliipwrcck — how often 
I hopb — I do hope tliat the clouds have broken have 1 luiiullcd the contents ! ’I'liey belonged, I 
now, and the sun shin-’s again ! What a home should say, to no ordinurv village luoi hanic, but 
might I have made, gluriou.s and happy by your to one who <lid lino, dainty work, such as orna- 
love, iny darling, if 1 could bring you to it as my . mental wt^od-caiviiig, or the like. The ohl Jbble, 
wife I ' j too, which contains the entries of the marriage 

A shy glance, and thou a word— word, was and of niy birth, is such as may be found, 1 am 
all the answer to this impassioned ttj»pcal— an told, in ancient giair.vs and the fanuh(»uses of 
answer more effectual than volumes of direct ,«sub.stantial ycouion. Vet they must liave been 
assurance. • poor, to have taken a pa<.sagc for Aim*rica ou 

i board that rickety, ill-fab.d craft. Next month, I 
On the homeward road, Bertram as.sured Rose, : hope, through Me.<«.sr.s Murvyii’s introdiiclion, to 
agrdn and again, that she had no cause to a])pre- ; set inrpiiries on foot in tlie States. It would 
hend further annoyance from Nat Lee. Already, never do that the .son should be thriving Jiere, 
on account of the robbery in ]Mervyu*s Yard, the and the pai’ciit-i poor and far away ! ’ 
man had been hunted for, high and low, among ‘ There \yas no lack f»f sympathy in the recpjilion, 
the Southampton hoteU where it was his custom ‘ by Mr and Mrs Dimvliin*, of tln ir ])n tty govi rnessi 
to sojourn. lie had escaped arrest ; but now the i and of her rc.5cuor, x\lM‘.n the villa had l)ecii 
police of the town would be aided by tlie con- ’ readied, and the r*cjuihite c.\])l;inali(»ri.s given. 
Btabulaiy of the adjoining counties, and the . The woilliy couple wi re hom-lly indignant with 
adventurer would find, to use the W'onls of Inspcc- 1 Nat bee, ami hom-stly .fniiy for ibid the 

tor Birch, ‘the jdace loo hot to hold him.’ Of Hue and l!ry — onct* tin* terror f>i inaraiidcrs, 
his vague menaces, Bertram made light. lii.s in a very (lill'iucut Kiiglan I fr un that which we 
irritation was probably due to the fact tliat he had , .>oo to-day, the liiigland of nu.or and morass, of 
floine scheme in hi'* head, for the execution of ' packhor.-'C^ and Inidlc-tracks, fd’ d*irk.soiuc forests, 
which it was ncc'jffsary that he should marry one j and red-dcT ranging fn;c— not been obsolete, 
of Dr Denham’s daughters. Now, no doubt, Jie Mr Theodore Dcn.'^hire would certainly have 
would turn his wily brains to other objects. : headed it on thi^ occa-ion for the cliasc and 

Then Bertram told his fair companion of liis own ' capture of the lunaway. As il w.is, he contented 
brightening prospects. His first patentcil inven- ! himself with a ]iledge tv) write urgently to the 
turn was, according to Arthur Lynn’s enthusiastic : Chief ConsUddea of Wilts and llanta, and an oiit- 
aceount, working wonders. It was described in • spoken wi.di, n.s lio glanced at where, above the 
scientific journals as capable of effecting a revolii- : book-.slieIv(:.s, his foi en.sic wig slumbered in its 
tioni or, at anyrate, a saving of some thirty per | japanned tin box, tliat ‘ the niscal were indicted 
cent in steam-power for marine ongines. Frc.-Ii at tJjo Old Bailey, and 1 were for tlie Crown ! *— 
evidence of the success poured in, in the shape of in which ca.se, it may be feared that the offender 
Ipiardedly worded offers, per post, to buy the j wouhl j]ot Imi’e liad fiis sins brought home to him 
inventor’s^ rights^ for moderate sum in cash, or i so^ vi ry clo.soly, after alb But the good tnastv^r 
fliA fnfnrA nfnnti... I.!!.. I iniiitros.’i of Shifley Villa worc more in their 




for glittering royalties in the future. Meanwhile, 
anouier device had been sent up to the Patent 
Office; and H third was nearly perfected. Ber- 
fraHi’s frugal habits enabled him to save half his 
salary. Mr Lras, in his uncle’s name, spoke of 
M|ttomotion yet in stoMi 

* There is but cue nme subject— now that I am 




iinq||e « 


element when they congratulated Bertram on his 
recent escape, which was town-talk now, from 
the machinations of Crawley and his colleagues, 
and on the very high esteem in which ho was 
held by his employers. And then it was time to 
say good-bye ; and, in the porch, os Hose gave 
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Bertram her hand shyly, he bent his head and 
ajjain louclicd her soft chock with his lips, mur- 
muring a lovei-’s adieu. 


A FKW HINTS RICOAIIDING THE FOOT. 

Dkfuumity is an ugly idea ; ciiipliatically fio in 
connection with yoiitli and general beauty. Vio- 
lent exertion, coiifitraiiicd posture or weakness, 
may distort the spine or the limbs, or destroy i 
the Hynnnelry of tliij f<lioulders ; hard work may j 
cramp and deface the fingers ; hut the functions | 
of the foot are so simple and so independent, that ' 
if it be left to do its work in its own way, it is not ; 
Ciasily deformc<l, (‘xcc])t by perveiac Ireatinenl, and j 
especially hy being ‘cribbed, cabined, and con- 1 
fined' in stilf unyielding fetters of leather, imposed j 
upon it by Iguoraiicc, or the tyrant Fashion and j 
lier devoted ally Vanity. TJieir despotism has j 
decreed that our unforluniite toes shall Buffer 
pain aiul actual defoimily, well ns Iho l j--i ' 
of the beauty and vigour with which Nature has . 
endowed them. j 

As the loot needs only freedom ainl oxevci-o to 
beiajinc well shaped and vig(iroii«i, and as our ; 
climate and customs com])' l us to chit he it, wc * 
have to determine how iln'-e somewhat conHicliiig 
re-piiiviueuts may he tullilled ; Itow we may 
Bnp[dy it with comfort, ible and beo'iiiiing ['rt/te - 
tion, so us not to liind«T, if we ilo i.*.l help it in 
iU work. It espeuially btdioves llio-** who ha\i‘ 
tile care of the Voiing to kiiov, toan lbing of it.', 
KtriU'ture ainl fum titnis ; for it ia dining the growth ' 
of the loot that hoots and -Iioes do m I't of Iheir^ 
irreiiietliable ini'-cliief. 'J‘lie .‘•oft, ela-lie, ]»liahle 
foot of a btiby ii. tiUMlIy underlies a succev-inn of 
cdiaiiges during its pvogiess to malurity ; and even | 
when (piite tree --as among barefoot nations 
inubt exdi.uige some of its Ilexihihty lortlie lirm- 
ness ainl mu<ciihir power it needs, to become the i 
body's porter. | 

Whoever is familiar with •Indians, Arabs or 
others whose feet ha\e never been fettered in: 
shoes, will ail mil that they move with an ea^e and I 
‘grace heyoml the reacli of ait.' Tim elforts of 
the drill or dancing master can haidly remedy j 
what early mismanagement has induced. The | 
African traveller Ihirekhanlt, who so thoroughly 
mastered the languages and adopted the habits of 
the countries he oxjdorecl as to pass for a native, ! 
was delected to he a European only hy his feet ; 
nothing could liide their contrast to those of the 
sandalled sons of tlie Desert. 

Who is brave enough to tread with due firm- 
ness upon a painfully cramped foot i Tiic sutfer- 
ing member turns iu or out in search of ease, the 
knee bends inwards, a shoulder is raised, and one 
or both arms are thrown out to balance the ill- 
poised body : the whole ligure synipathisos with 
the shrinking timidity of the step ; and even the 
face betrays the miserv inflicted by a misfitting 
shoe. Thus too often do wc mutilate the foot and 
derange its machinery, instead of enjoying tlve 
beauty and fitness which its normal state exhibits. 
But the last lesson man learns is to appreciate 
perfection. What a foot should be, and may be, 
IS shown us in sculpture, if nowhere else. The 
Hercules, the Laocoon, tne Apollo, show it as 
adapted to the strong and energetic action of a 
man ; the Venus de Medici has the perfect foot of 


woman supporting the body's weight ; the Dancing 
Nymph its form in the act of springing ; while 
its graceful ahandmi, as suspended m absolute rest, 
is exf^uisitely presented in Una reclining upon the 
lion. 

The human foot contains tw'cnty-six bones. The 
seven forming the heel and back are ni«vsive, and 
Eo shapcfl and arranged as to make the arch of the 
instep. In front of the instep are five Piore sym- 
metrical bones, lying paraller to each other ; the 
forepart of Ihchi resting on the ground, each 
forming the ‘hall' of llie toe to which it is joined. 
Tile highiist bone of the instep, the key bone of 
the arch, is called the u-tragalus ; the heelbone 
is the^ largc'-t of all. The iusttp coinhines in 
exmii-ito perfccli-.ii tin*, re-i-itam-e of the arch 
witii as iriueli ehuticity as euabli- it to hoar safely 
the prodigious .sliaii/to which it U subjected in 
leaping, carrying heavy weight^, Ac. There are 
f'iurteon bones in tlie toes ; two only in the great 
toe, and three in each of the otheiv. As these are 
ill ruw-5 like s jldicrs, they arc called phalanges. 
The iiiuldL* five arc called metalaisal j.and the 
seven making the back of the foot are the tarsal 
bon*.*.'. 

'fhis framework is kept fh positio:! and made ^ 
npa’.jle of its propeT range of nnivoinent, byiiieans 
(d iiiu-ih 'S and tendc>ns ; the hitler being .strong 
(ibro-.is b.mib*, their fibres at one end interwoven 
w ilh tljo.-e of the muscle^, and at tlie other attached 
li) th<j b'liiO. The l( iidon fixed to the heelbone is 
pulh d lip or itbixcl by three nui‘‘cler! in the calf 
of ihc h*g. Th*' power of these muscles may be 
conceived from the fact, tliat by mere contraction 
they luiK*. liio heel, and with it the W’h dc weight 
(if the bi»dy. ^')lc ti'iidnii they act upon, which 
is at the \>aek of the hcol, is called the fendo 
ArhillU J.^coaU'^o Thetis is said to have held her 
infant sou Acliilb s by the heel while she plunged 
him in the river Siyx, to render him in vulnerable. 
His dip aecom]»lislied this, except in that part 
whieh, bi'ing Covered with her hand, the water 
did not touch ; and accordingly it was there he 
ncoivcd his death-wound). The two smaller 
imiM.lcs Mirround the ankle like rope.-^ on pulleys, 
one being attached to tlic bone wliich lies m front 
of the key hone— called the scaphoid— the other 
is fixed to the fifth toe. Acting in antagonism 
with tho.se arc two other muscles, which keep the 
ankle steady, and turn the foot iu any’^ direction 
we choose. 

As we su.staiii a feeble limb by bandages, so 
does Nature sheathe the bones with tendons and 
muKles. But Nature’s bandage is living and 
fensitivo, increasing or relaxing its pull or j'rcs- 
surc in the most exact obedience to our will, 
whose mandates it receives through the mysteri- 
ous agency of the nerves, which have been apt I v 
termed the telegraphs of Uic brain. In a sound, 
free foot, each part of the machinery is in 
constant readiness to bring it inb> the rupiired 
position, whether to lift up the body, to btuind, 
or to sustain tlie shock of its whole weight in 
coming down again ; to bear it iipi'n alternate 
feet, as in running or w^ilking; or to carry it 
through all the complications of agility and grace 
shown in * tho mazy dance/ ‘ the pretry of motion/ 
so perfectly is it fitted for its functions. 

The weight of the body falls upon the ostracalu^ 
from which it is distributed over the other meven 
bones which constitute the iirch of tho instep ; the 
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Leelbone and the of the toes being its pillars, to give to the spine more curvature than even 
As the angle bone at the back .of the foot is placed Fashion ordains in the ‘Grecian Bend.* Add to 
idmost perpendicularly to the keybone, the shock tlieso unlovely results the clatter of the heel- 
caused by the descent of tho body’s weight upon blocks, and wo have a total not less disagreeable 
the heel is far more severe than when this Aveight than that of the pattens of our grandmothers, 
descends ii 2 U)u the forepart of the foot, where, os which had at least the strong iccommciidution of 
ther6 are many bones jointed together by elastic utility. 

tendons, and placed obliciucly, tho elasticity of It is true that high heels make the instep seem 
that part softens the jar upon tho bones of the higher ; but surely no proper-minded person ivould 
leg, thigh, and abo\i5 all upon the spine ; in short, be guilty of a sham. And further, as the heel of 
uj^n the whole column of the body. Hence the the foot is kept up above its proper level, the 
ease ami safety of a high leap, if we alight upon muscles whose duty is to raise it are eiifeehlcd 
the balls of the toes, as natural instinct directs, by the loss of that exercise. These muscles are 
cr the pain and danger, especially on hard ground, tho calf of the leg, which will thus dwindle away 
of a violent descent upon the heels. to the leanness of decrepit age, and becomo a 

How perfectly the foot is provided with all ‘shrunk shauk,* if this unseemly distortion bo 
needful protection against injury in this way, is huig ijersistcil in. ‘The animal iiiachinery,* says 
evinced l)y the fact, that such violent actions as Sir Charles Bell, ‘ can be seen in perfection only 
leaping, either up or down, or being biinleucd with when it is kept in full activity. Exercise unfolds 
a weight twice or thrice that of the whole body, the muscular system, producing a full bold outline 
cause no uneasiness to a sound foot ; tlie injury, of the limbs, at the same time that the joints are 
if any, resulting from such exertions being usually knit ainull and ch‘an. Look at tho legs of a pour 
felt clseY'hcre. Trisliiiian travelling to the harvest with bare feet ; 

To prevent the grating or jarring which the llie thickness and roiimliiess of the calf show that 
contact of bone with buiie would occasion, each the foot and toes are Ireo to permit the exercise 
is incased in elastic Cartilage or gristle ; ami this, of the muscles of the legs. Look, now, at the legs 
together with room for son/o movement among of an Kngli-h peasaiit whose foot and ankle are 
the bones, renders tho foot more elastic. Strong tightly lacod in a boot with an inllexible sole ; and 
bands of sinew, called ligaments, hold the liccl- you will perceive, frum the manner in wliich he 
bone and the lbrei)art of the metatarsal bones lifts his legs, that the play of tlie ankle, foot, and 
just near enough together to arch the instep ; toes is lost as mucli as if he went on stilts ; and 

another ligament holds the under-part of tlie therefore are his logs small and shapeless. In 

scaphoid bone to the forepart of the heelbone ; short, tho natural exercise of the parts, whether 
and thus not only arc they lield together, but they be active or ))assive, is the stimulus to the 
when they are pressed down by the weight of* circulation tlrrougli them ; exorcise being as 
the body, their elasticity allows the keybonc to necessary to the peilect constitution of a liono as 
yield a little to the pressure, and when the weight it is to the perfection of the muscular powers.’ 
is removed, brings it back to its original posi- The beautil'ul envelope in which this machinery 
tion. is inclosed — the skin— very thin an- 1 delicate on 

Clearly, then, the arch of tho instep, as admir- the upper part of tlio foot, is on the sole thi<ik 

able for its use as its graceful outline, depends and tough, though soft and pliable. Leiieatii this 

upou the tension of the ligaments. When the loot is a layer of fat, streuglhenod by strong (ibres 
is deprived of the free exercise from which its crossing it, and L'liidiug it to the muscles amt 
vigour grows, these ligaments are too weak to resist ligaments, and preventing it from displacement by 
the pressure of the body’s weight, and the instep the weight of tlie lualy in its various movements, 
is flattened. Indeed, tho keybonc is sometimes But although the side can endure great pressiiro 

E ressed down to tho sole, so that instead of a and even violent .slmcks, as in running, leaping, 
ollow beneath the foot, this bone becomes a &c., yet it is ciiriou-Iy sensitive, especially to tho 
protuberance there. This deformity is called touch. It is very easily tiekleil But iU ready 
flat-foot, and is not uncommon among agricultural response to the touch serves a very important^ 
labourers who have worn tight stiff ‘highlows’ though less obvious purpose, in walking: the preth 
during their boyhood. But flat-foot may be mre upou the ground Htiniulates tho muscles 
caused by the mothei^s pride urging her darling of the foot to their retpiircd activity, without any 
to walk before his pliable feet are strong c.iough effort oi Die will ; imleed, ^\ithout our conscious- 
to bear the weight of his plump little body, ness of their operations. This rpoutaneous alert- 
Opsra-dancers, acrobats, and otners whose feet arc ness of the muscles on wdiich the energy and 
ibinaturally exercised during early childhood, grace of movement depend, can bo sccur^ only 
oceasionally have very low insteps. There is by their being kept luicramped, free, and well 
dsiogei also at the time of adolcscenco, when the exercisecl. The value of this sensitiveness of tho 
growth is often extremely rapid without corre- sole is best estimated, like many other benefits, 

. mildly vigour of constitution. from its occasional loss. Foe instance, when tho 

Until the ladies of our day resumed tho anti- foot is benumbed by cold or pressure, so oe to bo 
qioated , Ashion of high heels, these excrescences ‘asleep,’ what a laborious effort must be made to 
wWe shown up only in burlesque ; and there la ivalk at all. Tho unconscious foot^ an inert mass, 
metfo theft their ridiculous absurdity to be con- inubt be lifted from the ground at each stea as if 
dSowiedi ill wealing them. The weight of the it were paralysed. 

bo^ is thrown upon the toes, which are tlius Happily, it is now' becoming acknowledged*** 
unduly busdeiii^ tuid thrown forward against the though not so generally as its importoneo demands 
V scout m the dioft But worse than thi^ tho ankle —that the foot is more worth caring for theft 
~ has many e twM ^ wrick; the step is not firm its covering, not wm viridf as in our parental early 
be eecnre > joad the faxther tendency of all this is days^ when the loot was toured into confonttity^ 
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with the shoe. All honour to those who are dous precipices, with nearly a thousand feet in 
striving to reform slioemakin^, and to tliose sheer straight descent ; and the ravines which cleft 
who are not ashamed to avail theni.sclve 3 of the sullen mass at intervals were os gloomy and 

their invaluahlo services. Till this reformation awe-inspiring as any on the continent. _ 

was begun, the Rha])c of shoes had giown more Much of the couhtry around was rich in gold, 
and more unauited to the feet; corns and bunions and, several times, reports of great deposits near 
were all but universal; few feet escaped de- Blue Creek had been spread; but the result was 
formity. One of the fashionable perversions — always disappointment, as the precious* metal had 
a perversion which is still perilously persisted j never been found in remunerative quantities* 
in by many young folks— was the furor for The population was therefore, very scanty; and 

symmetry. This vitiated all arts : shoes could not ■ for thirty miles ah)ng the Creek, no to\yn or city — 

escape it. The longest part of the shoe was the they were all towns and cities at startiuc — existed 
middle of the sole, not on the tide where the of importance equal to the settlement wliich bore 
^cat toe lies. And the poor toes suffered accord- the name of the stream itself; and tJiis consisted 
ingly. Another mischievous falsity was that of ' of six or fieven housies, built of adobes or the 
representing liands and feet ridiculously small j unbaked brick of the country. The plateau on 
The popular engravings represent women with ■ which the hamlet was built was of considerable 
hands and feet no larger than those of a half- 1 extent, and being ca-iily irrigated by a couple of 

grown cliild, the foot even smaller than the han^l • small mountain streams, which ran across it, and 

The best anthiucs show the average foot to be ; then fell into the creek, might have pro*luced great 
about one-sixth of the whole height ; in persons quantities of vegetables ; but there was no market 
either above or below the ordinary stature, tlie feet Jor them, and the residents had no heart to culti- 
iire usually smaller. j vate them. The residents, indeed, were scarcely 

To bo properly shod, there must be perfect ’ the men to delight in steady toil in field or«garden; 

freedom of the toes. The following directions may their antecedents had rarely qualided tliem for 
help to bring the shoemak^ir and the wearer such a life. Fitful starts ot exploring for gold, 
cn rapport: (1) Have the breadth of the foot ’ a bear or ‘silver- lion^ hunt— tnc puma is the silver 
measured while you stand on it. (2) Allow fully . lion in New Mexico — some felling of timber for 
half an inch more than the length of the foot. • the nearest towns : these were the pursuits by 
(3) Let there be space over llie c<inal to ’ which the men lived. While the w’Oinen — there 
their thickness. (4^ Have no tigliliu'ss anywhere ; were but three— niudc a little butter, which, with 
what pressure Ibore is should Ijo abnut iln* ‘ wai.-t,’ such rgg^ as they could spare, they sent for sale by 
beimath tho instep and on its sides. (5) Have any pasdng vehicle. 

the sole thinnest ami narrowest at tlie wai'-t, i hi the ]>rincipal bouse— which was twice as 
broad at tho tread. !)«inT be a.^liniimd of tho size Jarge as any of the others, and was possibly in- 
of your fool. A well-hirmed large one is a far tended for a store or an hotel by tlie sanguine 
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pleasanior siglit than the sinallc^^t one, distorted, builder, lived Josias Tate— Sy Tate, in ordinary 
And it is to be remembered lliat well-propor- i»arlauce— ith wlium dwelt Lis grand-daughter 
tioiied parU look smaller than they arc. Is it Annie, a girl of some twenty years of age ; Sy 
worth tiie pain, the inevitable corns, the crooked, Uing a lean, hard-looking, weatlier-bcateu fellow 
distorted toes, tlie graceless limping that come of of something more than threescore, but as tough 
W’eariug shoes one size too small I j and resolute as the youngest mau in tlie Creeic 

• ; He lived a quiet enough life there. There were 

: few to quarrel with him ; but he was not a popular 


: few to quarrel with him ; but he was not a popular 
TIIE TREASURE AT GRAN QUIVIRA. = man in his little circle. Western society, espe- 
oTTtPTrn T 1 when represented by such communities as 

^ ^ j Blue Creek, is not squeamish ; and of the few who 

In one of the loneliest passes or caiions of New! had their ‘location' there, flci^cely any would 
Me.xico, was the hamlet of Blue Creek. A spur ! have found it salutary to reside where police- 
of the huge Rocky ^loiintains, starting from the cilhcers were known, or where the law took aa 
main ridge, stretched for several miles into the ! P«refor6 tnlluig offences. 

^ of ...1 ^.0. ; St"” 

impenetrable, save that here and there passes, . boautilul, such as borse-steaUDg, were not 

opened by some convulsion of a remote age, gave j considered to lower a man's character. But Sy 
a road to the travtdler, and usually a channel for ; was morose and silent, holding himself aloof 
the stream. The streams there were often called i from those around, except in matters of business ; 
creeks in the upper |)art of their course, rivers in ; was known to be a dangerotis man to offend, and 
the lower ; thus, fifty miles down, Blue Crock , an unforgiving enemy. Yet even these things 
was called the Little Utc River. In places, this might have been pardoned ; but there was a v:igue i 
caSion spread to a great breadth ; the huge rocks 1 rumour— untraccable, pcrhaps,^but in every man's 


withdrew for perhaps a couple of miles on each mind, though none spoae of it in Sy's prv'seuce— 
side of the turbulent waters; wliilo here and that he liad once been a renegade auiong the 
there they approached so closely, and the ledge Indians, had lived many years in their village.^ 
between their base and the torrent became sb and had been concerned in some of the most 
narrow, that logs were fastened to the margin, to appalling massacres which had ever occurred on 
make the road at all practicable for vehicles. the frontier. 

Although the mountains through which tho This alone was enough to render him a niatked 
Blue Creek foamed were but tributary to the and avoided man ; and in a larger community, he 
great chain of the Rocky Mountains themselves, would probably have been shot by some drui^en 
the aides ot the oahen oftea consisted of tremen- avenger of bis supposed crimes ; but here there | 
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were none who cared to risk their lives in pur- descended the almost precipitous slope, which 
poseless imarrels, and Sy w'as useful in his way. would have tried the nerves of a town-bred 
He was Tearless beyond even Rocky Mountain maiden, occasionally swinging herself to a lower 
daring ; and for hunting the bear or silver lion, ledge by the aid of a shrub, until she w’as by tho 
no one for a hundrod miles ar6und could pretend side of the pool. 

to the experience and judgment of Sy Tate ; while There WTre many hushes and trees such ns love 
he was the he^t gold prospector iu the country, tho neighbourhood of water, growing there, and 
So, even though he was hated, or at the least she sought to find a suitable branch. An eiior- 
dislikcd, he uas safe. | moiw block of stone, wliich at some di.staiit date 

If tliere were on^ person in the little settlement ! had fallen from a ii»‘ighbouring ruck, lay between 
who held Sy Tate iii no apparent dread, it was her and a bush which seemed a(laj)tcd fur her 
Annie, his grand-daughter ; indeed, by the consent ! purpose. She stepped quickly round the block, 
—reluctant and sullen enough, no doubt— that and seizing a slender bough, drew it towards her. 
he always yielded to her wishes, she seemed to | She had opened her knife, when close at her 
have the ascendency over him. Annie had no | feet— proceeding from tho earth itself as she at 
companions or friends. There were but two . first imagined -a voice suddenly said: ‘Thank 
other women at the Creek, and these svore much j heaven! hero is a human being at last.* 
older, and of a coarser and rougher mould alto- 1 The girPs nerves were too firmly strung to 
gether. Annie had the robust strength and ' be ea.=5ily disturbed ; yet she uttered a slight 
fearless activity of a dweller in tlio wilderness. I oxclainatioTi, and sprang back in alarm. 

She could shoot well, ride harebaoke l liorscs, J ‘ Do ned be al irined,* continued the voice. ‘ I 

drive a w'agon, or scale a .steep ravine with as ■ am so far from being able to barm you, that I 

cool a head as the oldest iniiier. She had also sorely iiet‘(l lielp myself.* 

been td school iu Santa IV for .^onie years, and She liad recovered her coolncs^; ere even this 

could read and write, and embroider in a manner .short speech was tinished, ainl saw that tho 
which not only cxritccl the envy of occasional ’ speaker was a young man, dressed plainl}' enough, 
lady-visilor.s, but also the adipiraliou of the stray ‘ but yet —as a woman would instantly determine — 
Indians who came up the Creek, tand who were ‘ in a ®tyle which no miner or drover of that country 
especially clever at such work. She had a few ' over allcctod ; a plv‘a.'j»'\nt-h)oking, liandsomc young 
books too, and occasionally bought others ; Andy ; lellow. lie wa>* seated, api»an‘ntly at his ease, 
Maogregor, the regular freight teamster, whoso . in a nook of the rock, while by lii.-j .‘'ide. w'as a 
ox-w’agons toiled slowly through tlie canon about ritlc. 

once in three mouths, being her agent for tho ‘ITow did you come here?* a^ked the girl ; ‘ami 
8uj)ply of these treasures, to purchase w’hicli she wdvit help do you want?* 

sent by him foiithers from her fowls, and skins., * I really can liar<lly tell you how or why I 
Sy woiild probably have prohibited this wasteful came here,* returned the stranger. ‘The imme- 
luxiiry, had he dared ; but it was plain he dared , dialc cause was that f .slijipetl while euiuing down 
not forbid it; so Andy brought the novels, the! the hill just in front of ns, and have Imit my 
illustrated papers, and the ‘poetry-books* uu- foot, so that I cannot stand uijou it. I Li.-gm to 
checked. think I sliould remain here until morniug, nr 

The days and years rolled on wn'th a dreadful perhaps till doomstlay, iiatil I .saw you onno 
monotony, as judged by the standard of citie.s or nuiiid the end of this rock. Do you hai)[)en to 
indeed of civilisation ; but the dayvS were neither : know wlierc* Blue Crcck.is ?* 


long nor dull to those who dwelt in these 
mountain wilds. The bright exhilarating mom- 


* Yes,* said Annie. ‘ 1 live there.* 

‘Thank fate I* oxclaiine<l tho rtiunger, ‘for I 


ings of New Mexico, with the sun, that rose in may hope it is notviiy far. Do you tliink they 
unclouded splendour for months together, the can send a w’agon Fi»r me i I was gtang there 
sights and sounds of the wilderness, were enough when I met with thi^ iinl>v:ky lumble.' 
for them ; wliile lonely and exposed as their * I don*t know whether any one coubl come,’ 
homes might liavc seemed, yet of all crimes in returned Annie thouglit fully. ‘Wo have hut few 
the West, teeming though the district was with citizens there, and nio.st of them were away to-day. 
utterly lawless characters, that of housebreaking Yet you sliall not br; left hero. T will go across 
was the least in vogue, as if detected, it meant at once — it is not mon*. than two milcs -aiid will 
death to thcic who atf^empted it. return wifh our light wagon.* 

It was in the spring-time of the year, when ‘It will he dark very soon— will it not?* 
Annie w^as returning after a long ramble over the pursued the stranger. 

hills. She carried a light rifle ; but no game had ‘No,* replied Annie, with a glance at the 
fallen to her weapon that day ; nor was she much uplamls, on which the rays of the uescending sun 
disappointed, as she had set out more to sati.sfy still glow(.*d. * V\‘t it may he dark before I 


a restless desire for change, than in the hope of back ; but there will i>c a lino moon, early. Any- 
sport Nevertheless, as she passed a certain how, i^trangcr, if it were black midnight, I could 
hollow, wheiB one of the mountain strc^ims drive through the pass. You will not mind my 
already mentioned formed a broad and deep leaving you alone 1 * 

a testing-place before it rushed hurriedly ‘ 1 am too glad to have seen you— to know that 

down its steep channel to join the Blue Creek, I am found, to care for anything now,* responded 

she remembers that the best mountain trout of the young man. ‘I may as well mention, perhaps, 
the district were to be found there, and deter- tliat I was directed to a Mr Sy Tate, by the land- 
mined to take some home. She c irricd the loni of the hotel— ho called it an hotel, and he 
necessary liaes^ 4c., in a pouch, and a wand could was, I believe, a Colonel— at Caroline Town. You 
easily be cut from a bush to serve for a rod. So, may possibly know Mr Tate ? * 

Hinging her acioss her shoulder, she swiftly ‘ He is my gran^tto,* replied the girL There 
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was a moment’s hesitation before she replied^ and ridden over many had roads ; hut this track 
which the stranger did not notice, wliile a deep- had no right to call itself a road at all ; and how 
ening of the colour in her brown cheek was any horse could face aucU dips, could climb such 
hidden by the gloom ol‘ tlie ravine in which she ascents, or how any vehicle made by mortal work- 
stood, ‘ I am Annie Tate.* men failed to be knocked to pieces, our stranger 

‘Indeed!* exclaimed the other. ‘Then I am was at alo.q.s to conceive. His injured foot, how- 
real ly fortunate. Pray, do not wait any longer ever, claimed too much of his attention, to allow 
with me, us I should not like you to travel him to be very particular about the road. Having 
through such road.s in the dark. I shall not feel lain so long in one position, the first pain of his 
the least unea.sino.=?rs during your absence.* hijuiy bad been succeeded by a dull iftimbness, 

The girl smiled assent ; but without further unplea’-unt to liear, but the exertion of moving 
speech turned away, and in another instant had to arul getting into the wagon had partially 

disappeared. restored the circulation, and now a pain set in 

‘1 will never do.qpair again,* muttered the young which was almost sickening in its agony. He 

man. ‘ Things looked as badly for me, I fancied, bore it as well as he could ; but the Mexican, 

a^ it wa.s i)o.s.sible ; and I am sure I saw a bear I who was watching him clo.^iely, .spoke, as they 

cross yonder ridge. I had made up my mind to ! crossed an opening where the moonlight fell 

a single combat with him; juThaps it would not strongly upon hi.s lace: ‘Say, bo.=.< ! haven’t you 
have been a single combat, by the wa}% for Mrs | got no whisky in your 11 ask i You’ve goi a 
I’ruiii and the young ladies and gentlemen of the flask, I reckon /* 

family might have made a free fight of it. — What ‘1 ba«l a little when T fell/ returned the t-tranger ; 

an amazon ! — I mean Miss Tate, of course. She ‘ but 1 drank it.* 

Tarried a rifle, and 1 do b<;liove a revolver al.'so. ‘Cue.5.s you’d better have some of mine/ con- 

It was a good job for me, no doubt, that .«he was tinned Jose, drawing a bottle from liiR jiocket, 
such a re.soliite, adventurous young party. Rut ' and extracting the cork — cup or glas.s he bad none. 


if her grandpapa at all C'jrre.sj»ond.‘«, I shall have 
struck a nice little family.’ 


You’re looking pretty bad, 1 tcdl yon.* 

The stranger hesitated ; but Annie, who had 


Tlic stranger had plenty of time to meditate ; ] turned half round on the seat, an-l had listonod 
f(U* the ab.<ence of Mi-s Tate wa.s prolonged so ' to the di.ilogno, resumed her authority: Mirink 
greatly that the last golden lingo had disappeared it, stranger. If Jo«o tells you to do so, it is 
fnaii ilie higlu.^ hill-jicak, tlu*. yelb^w glimmer of right. He is the Vute.st Mexican in the.se parts; 
the. moon had shown above ibo ca:*tc'rn rang**, and and you look like swooning— you do. IJrink 
Ihon the bright shiobl itself ^hone, ncirly at its some.’ 

full, in tile .<ky, making every crag, eveiy tree, j Thu.s commanded, tlie young man drank at 
brilliantly visible ; but the low-lying hollow wlierty .-overal gulp=?— for the spirit was raw and fiery — 
the traveller had fallen was in jnofound shade ; ‘ .such a <]n.intity as .lose deemed requisite; and 
and dcsijito cd’ his n.*.solation, lie began to grow although the ]'ain was not abated by this, he felt 
nervously alive to real or imagined sounds, him.^elt better able endure it. 
as ()f soft and sloallliy footfalls, which .«5ceined j After a tedion.s ride over what might have been 
ever and anon to reach his car. These might be [ ten inilo.s ratin-r than two, so toilsome was it, if 
the, tread of bears, of mountain lioirs— another * not aclnully daiigcrou.s, they anived at a broad 
name for the puma -or of liidian.% .still more ' level .<)»acc, green anil pleasant enough, skirted by 
dangerous, abroad that nigliU lie looked more precipiton.'* hills, rising from one to two thousand 
than once at the lock of Iii.s rifle ; and far ofteiicr , feet ; ami here, irregularly scattered in the centre 
than once, strained his ear to listen for the roll of of the area, were a few small dwellings, looking 
a wagon. j very black in the moonlight which silvered the 

At la.st it came— the wagon, not the roll; for ■ landscape. Three or four men were visible, as 
on that soft natural road, the wheels produced ; they leaned against a rude fence, smoking ; and 
scarcely any sound ; and coming in a somewhat ’ this was the settlement at Rlue Creek, this woa 
dilfereiit direction from that in wliich he had the bulk of its population. 

expected to sec it, the vehicle turned the side of A tall, harsh-featured man came forwanl as the 
the huge block under which ho was lying, and wagon stopped, and intimated in tones well suited 
rolled out before him with a suddenness which to such an exterior : ‘ 1 am Sy Tate. What did 
startled him. Two persons were in the wagon, you want with me 1* 

One was Miss Tate ; the second was a man ‘ I was advised by Andy Maegrogor to call upon 
whose swarthy features, and afterwards his speech, you/ returned the stranger. ‘ He will V»e here 
declared him to be a Mexican. This latter bore a to-morrow with my satchel, I expect Ho thought 
lantern, and being a stout, powerful fellow, was you might be able to accommodate mo for a day 
able to assist the injured man until ho stood up- or two. I am sure I have reason now to hope 
right ; then, almost carrying him on the one side, you can.’ 

while his fair companion supported him on the ‘And who nioiight you be?' was the inliospi- 
otlior, the stranger managed to limp to the rear tabic reply. 

of the wagon, upon which the stronj^ arm of the * My name, if you are asking that/ said the 
Mexican easily enabled him to take his seat, ^ stranger, ‘is Elkley — Gerald Elklcy. 1 cmne 
‘You will sit by the stranger, Josd,' said the from Boston. I am Boston born; buth.ive lived 
girl, ‘and steady him over -the bad places. I will most of my life in Europe. I am lui a tour of 
drive.' pleasure in the West. I trust you cau give me a 

With this they started off ; and the young man few days' rest' 
soon found that the precaution in reference to ‘ You say Andy Maegregor know you were 
• bod places' was by no means an idle one. coming here ?' returned Tate. It was curious to 

Daring his rambles in the West, ho had seen notice that immediately he had asked this ques- 
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lion, he glanced furtivelj] at Annic^ and Bccnied a 
little disconcerted by iinding her eyes fixed search- 
iugly on him. 

The stranger ans^verod in the affirmative. 

‘Wal, I don't know*/ continued Tate. *We 
have no fitting jdaco here for cripples or sick men. 
You can't hiive a doctor here. Old I)oc. Jenimis 
at Camp IVaicr is the nearest medicine-man, and 
he is nigh on a hundred miles away, and is always 
drunk.' 

‘Never mind Doc. Jeraniis,* said the clear decisive 
voice oi' the girl. ‘Jose here can set a limb if 
needed ; but 1 don't think this hurt is so bad as 
that.— l^e can take you in, stranger, till you are 
well. Jose shall be your doctor. If you dre rich, 
you can pay Sy Tate for the trouble and expense. 
If you are poor, we will keep you until you are 
well, for nothing. That’s the way out AVest. — 
Am I right?’ These last w'ords were addres-^ed 
to the listening group, which now included a 
few more men, and two women — every one, in i 
short, who lived at Blue Creek. { 

A low assenting miiriuur rose from the men ; | 
while orfc of the women spoke aloud : * Ye 're I 
right, Annie Tate. No man, Sy Tate or any other, 
shall send a sick strapger iroiii these roofs, to die 
on the mountains. If he wou^I not take him in, | 
"we wcmlJ— and shame him.’ | 

Sy in hia turn grumbled something which might ; 
have been meant in exculpation ; it was evi- 
dently intended os a welcome as well, as he turned 
to the door, and signified to Jose to lift the 
stranger from the wagon. This, with the assist- 
ance of a couple of the bystanders, was soon dune ; 
and Gci'ald Jfilkley was placed on a couch in a 
rough, unpapered, unpainted, but by no means 
uncomfortable room, where Jose skilfully and 
tendeily bathed hia foot with some potent lotion, 
and then bound it tightly in bandages. 

When left to himself, he decided, as he recalled 
the interview with Mr Sy Tate, that all was not 
absolute peace and tranquillity even in so remote 
a spot as illuc Creek. 

MONSIEUR LITTRfi. 

Maximilien-Faul-Emile Litthe, wdiose name is 
so intimately associated with the great French 
Dictionary, and whose death was recently re- 
ported, was born in Paris, Febraary 1, ISOl. 
Hia father was somewhat remarkable. Brought 
up at Avrauches, the son of a jeweller there, 
he found lile dull and irksome, and cnh.tcd 
in the Marine Artillery. Many years of hi.s 
life were spent in the service in dilferent parts 
* of the globe, till at last his good character for 
lionesty and probity obtained for him a Bureau 
in Nante& Here he was able to give liim- 
eeU up to his love of learning; and he devoted | 
all Us spare hours to the study of Greek, and ; 
falwr on to that of Sanscrit, for the benefit of his 
eon Ha& Ten years afterwards, that distinguished 
eon, and Barth^lemy do St-Hilaire, that son’s 
ftiend, both dedicated to his memory their first 
worha On removal of the family to Paris, it 
V ms the ddigiii^of the elder Littre to gather round 
in his gaid^ on. half-holidays, his three chU- 
pna and tbaia ca« 9 iaiiioAs--HM Bumouf, 


Bascou, &c.— >to discourse to them with enthusiasm 
on the delights of learning, to imbue them ^vith 
his own love of letters, and to impart to them his 
opinions on the philosophy of the times. 

Littru s mother was a quiet, believing w'oman, of 
a strong character, devoted to this son, who repaid 
her aficclion with a love almost amounting to 
wwship. 

At the College St-Louis ho seemed to carry all 
before him, coming home, as a matter of course, 
‘ burdened * with prizes. To great mental power 
was added extraordinary physical strengfli ; in all 
athletic contests, such as swimming and wrestling, 
lie was always the first. It was owing to an acci- 
dent — ^putting out his shoulder while diving in a 
swimmiiig-niatch — that ho missed his chance of 
entering the Ecole Poly technique, the goal of his 
ambition. Unable to get a medical certificate, ho 
was coinpelled to acce[»L a Secretaryship to Cumto 
Daru; but finding tlie occupation most uncon- 
genial to his tastes, he resigned it, and worked 
steadily at medicine and botany for the next eight 
years of his life, witli tlie view of being a doctor. 
Ife iucreased at the same time his knowledge 
of language^, though he could already read easily 
and talk fiuenlly in German, English, and Italian. 
With his old playmate Burnouf, he continued hia 
studies ill Sausf’iit and Eastern language?, laying 
a foundation for his later philological researches. 

Littro never took his degree of Doctor. Ills 
/athcr died about this time, and though it is not 
quite clear why a future so promising wa-s thus 
suddenly abandoned, it is to be feared want of 
means to establish himself suitably, robbed the 
Faculty of one who w-ould surely have been one of 
its most brilliant oniamcuts. 

The care and maintenance of his mother fell to 
his shard; and for vuiorc.thau two yoatj he sup- 
ported the little household by giving lc.^.i:ons in 
Greek and Ibe modern language?, and by writing 
occasional article.? for the medical juvs.s and tlio 
Journal des f^arants. The Nutiuial appearing 
about tills time, he was employed in the humble 
capacity of translator from the German pres.?, till 
some chance contributions attracted the notice of 
the editor, from wliich time he became one of the 
regular staff, and was the means of raising the 
paper to the liigli ])o.sition it held for so many 
years. 1 fc contiibiitcd numberless articles to the 
lievue du dexa Mondes and all the leading periodi- 
cals. In 1830, he piihlLMlicd the first volume of 
an edition of Hippocrates, with a version in 
French, the tenth and last volume of which 
work appeared in 1861. He also made a tnms- 
latiori of Pliny’s Naiurai Hidory. Overwork soon 
told upon his naturally strong constitution, and 
he became a great sufferer from a gastric affection, 
which reduced his strength, and changed him into 
a hollow-chcckcd, aomhre being, recalling strongly 
ill feature the ascetic Jaunennaia In 1841, the 
idea of a great Dictionary was first broached 2 
but owing to the g^aatic a^e of the undertaking 
and many other hin&ances^ R was not aciiudly 
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begun till Bcvcral years afterwards. Even when 
it was fairly in hand, it wtis nearly abandoned in 
despair. Madame Li tire, nun, died ; and her son 
was BO much affected by llio blow, that for months 
ho was in a low, desponding state, incapable of 
work. At last, being roused from his torpor by 
the entreaties of Monsieur Ilaclietto, the publisher 
of the Dictionary, he set to \rork at his stupendous 


task again ; and in an interesting brochure called 
Eludes ct manures, he gives some details os to 
immense labour it eiilailed. ‘ Twenty-seven years 
in all,* he says, ‘ I worked at the Dictionary ; ten 
years at llie translation of Hippocrates ; four years 
at the edition of Pliny ; three years on the revising 
of Neysteii’s Dictionary." 

Sixteen hours was tiio daily allotted time for 
work, distributed as follows : nine to twelve ; one 
to six ; seven I'.M. to tlirce a.m. This, day after 
day, for years together. One monili’s annual holi- 
day was the limit allowed for recreation. This 
respite was generally spent on the coast of 
Brittany, at out-of-the-way St-Quay. 

M, Little’s colleagues were ^Icssrs Bcaujau, 
Jullien, Bandy, Sommer, Despres, and Aiulre. 
Having aj>plied for help in sorting books of 


M. Littre passes away, from us, leaving many 
devoted friends ; and behind him, a work ivhich 
will remain a monument in French literature. 


MY 


TROUBLES IN RUSSIA. 

TROUBLE THE FIRST. 

I Have been travelling without intermission all 
night and the greater part of a day betweep Berlin 
the I Russian frontier, VcrBallen ; and I hope 

inra i procccd ‘witiiout let or hindrance" to my 
destination, the university town of Dorpat. It is 
the month of August, and blazing hot, I am in a 
third-cla.s.s carriage, lull of trading Israelites, and 
the air is heavy with garlic. Moreover, I have 
been forming jjart of an interesting tableau for the 
last six hours with one of the chosen race, who has 
been falling asleep at intervals and letting his oily 
head slip on to my shoulder ; which you may be 
sure 1 do not bear patiently. The combined 
result of all is that I am hot, dusty, weary, 
headachy, thirsty, and cross. • 

I am only eighteen, and trying my wings for 
the iir.st time, and need scareely add that I am a 


rclcreiicc, &c., M. Hachettc appointed Madame ! j^overiiess ; for wliat^Inglish mother’s child would 
LiUrO aii.l her dan;;hler to t hw hibour ; and for ; , towards tho land of barbarians 

many vear.s they worked with the lexicographer, , i r-ix’-i.jis.T-ia 

till /tidJnlbC.:., the mddns of this profession? ^ot that I would 

which had been lioj'un with such doubts and fears, 1 rea'lero pity; for I have been vciy 

was hnished, though the work did not appear in . hopeful, and much amused nearly all 

print till much later. The Life of traas- 1 tlie way ; but really things have been a good deal 

luted from the (li'rman, liad a])pcared in the mean- 1 .ngain.st me Iho.^e six hours. The train seems to 
time, and the edition of Ouiite. The.so duLtrincs iicrawl along ; and the engine belches forth great 
wore wariiily ilofondod hy M. Liltr»| it must I yolumc-s of stilling smoke, and makes more noise 

But we stop at 


be remembered he never followed the 
contained in the later writings of A. Comte, and 
warmly defended the widow in an action she 
brought against the executors for ]>ublkhing the 
later manuscriiits. The writing of the Life was 
undertaken at great personal sacrifice, represent- 
ing, as he liiniself ttdls us, tliAie lioiirs of night- 
work for a whole year, snatched from his other 
countless iiiidei takii igs. 

His tastes were most simple. In his unpreten- 
tious home in Paris, and his little country-house 
in the environs, he passed his time in great retire- 
ment, devoting what little leisure ho could to prac- 
tising amongst the poor gratuitously. "In this 
ninetccnlh century,’ says Saintc-Beuve, ^full of 
charlataiiisni of literature aud all else, this 
original and unassuming character will stand out 
ill bold relief ; no crying up of worthless wares ; 
but systematic hiding under the bushel,’ &c. M 
Liilrc was '>ne of the most learned men of the 
age^ and a perfectly dignified type of the ailvanccd 
Liberal. Unable— wanting the power— to speak 
in public, he won his great inlluciico chietly 
tiirough his energetic writings. Uis criticisms 
were deep and incisive. 

In 1870 the war broke out ; and Af. Littr$, 
already an old man, was forced to flee to Bordeaux. 
Here Gambetta offered him the Chair of History in 
the Ecole Poly technique ; but in 1871 he returnSl 
to Paris, and was named Deputy of the Seine in 
the National Assembly, and backed the policy of 
M. Thiers. On the 30tli of December, he was for 
a second time a candidate for election to the 
vacant /auteuii of the Academy, on the death of 
Mi ViUemoin ; and this time sncceeded. 


opiuions ; 

a score of English engines. 


last, and this is Vcrballcn ! I am out of the train 
in a trice, and surge upon the platform amidst a sea 
of tearing, struggling, excited people, each scream- 
ing at the top of his, or her, voice in a different 
language, and frantically dragging luggage about. 

I am carried hither and thither, powerless, at the 
mercy of this human tempest, until I diift at last 
into a large square hall, which is station, custom- 
house, money-exchange, refreshment^ and other 
minor oliiccs all in one. 

I sight my boxes with their brand-new covers^ 
and rush upon them breathless and relieved. 
Piles of luggage stand about, waiting to ba 
examined by the custom-house officers, amongst 
which a number of wild, dishevelled females run 
riot The men are quieter ; they hold out their 
keys to the otficcra, and get served first It is 
amazing the uunibcr of officials that arc required 
for so simple a matter. There are numbers 
examining the boxes, numbers looking on, and 
numbers at a table in the centre of the hall, 
inclosed by counters, where passports are examined. 

I sit down on the top of the biggest of my boxes, 
and wait ; my turn may come some time. Not 
that I feel calm. 1 am almost blinded with excite* 
ment, feeling sure the train will move on without 
mo in the end ; but as I cannot speak Russ, I 
resign myself to wait until such time as I shall fidl 
under some one"s notice. 

I watch my Jewish firieud--*h6 who has slept ^ 
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80 peacefully on my filimilder— enj'njced in a 
haggling contest with officials. They splutter and 
hiss and scream at each other over some wares ; 
but tho Jew, of course, is worsted, and pays out 
some dirty pai^r roubles, ouo at a time, whilst his 
voice declines from a scream into a wliine. I ait 
and watch friun my perch with iiuea.sy interest, 
talking in other scenes of like description with eyes 
which smart with .being opened too wide, until the 
hubbub lias almost subsided, and people arc scald- 
ing tl!(‘ir mouths wuth coffee and tea. Then, there 
being no one else, I am at length taken into con- 
sideration. 

I give up my keys with trembling fingers, turn 
red and white and red again, and feel painfully 
conscious that I am looking as if I had quantities 
of smuggled goods concealed. llalf-a-«lui'on olli- 
cials have seized upon my boxes, and are tearing 
the strings off the covers. One, whose business it 
is to look on, asks me something in Jlu.-s, as the 
lids are^ raised. I look at Iiim cringingly, feeling 
that I am looking more like a cal]»rit tlian ever, 
and mournfully shako my head. The men are 
beginning to searefi ; but ogi a sign from their 
snporior, the lid.s arc slammed, and 1 am once 
more in possession of iny i^eys. 

What next ? I look around bewildered ; but 
find myself imcercuionioiidy pushed to the counter, 
where a Russian haml, white and bejewellml, is 
heM out for my i»a«^port. I keep tbi'* precious 
talisman in a little leather bag attached to iny^ 
belt; and after much nervous fumbling at the 
steel clasp, which is stiff and obslmatc, it is pro- 
duced. Then a period of awful suspense. I w'atch 
my passport travel round the table from hand to 
hand ; then a consultation takes place over it, and 
—it is laid aside ! I see one passport after another 
signed and Tctv.med to its ow’iicr, and the owner 
dash off to the refreshments, but mine, still lies 
unheeded. Now I am absolutely the last at the 
counter, and my breath comes short and fast. 
What are they going to do witli it and me ? Au 
olficial approaches me— evidently the chief— and 
puts a question. I shake my head dejectedly in 
token of my inability to understand ; and at thi» 
moment his arm is touched by a clerk in uniform, 
who holds my passport out, and explains some- 
thing. The lump in my throat, which Im been 
gradually swelling, now almost chokes me as I 
watch the two faces. The handsomest and kindest 
—for it is both a handsome and a pleasant face— 
is turned to me again, and this time its owner 
addresses me in good English. 

am sorry. Madam, to have detained you ; but 
it would appear that there is some omission in 
your pass. Ton have not had it signed in 
Berlin?' 

^No; they never told me ; I did not know — 
with a tearful quiver in my voice. 

^Ah, it is a. pity. This will occasion you a 
little ^lay ; the pass must be rcturred to the 
Qerman frontier.’ 

^.Bat what am I to do ? Shall I not be able to 
gO-^n with tikis Mini’ 1 ask in gaspa 


Alas ! the two doors leading out to the platform 
arc being unlocked, and already pas-sengers are 
streaming forth to resume Ihcir seat^?. lUirning 
tears rush to my eyes and obliterate my vision ; I 
dash them away ampaticiitly, .so intent am I on 
reading the thoughtful, sympathetic face before 
me. 

* I regret it much,' he continues ; ‘ but you can- 
not even stay at Verballen, where I should have 
had pleasure in waiting on you, but munt ii tiim 
again to Kdkuneu.' 

My cup of woe is full. T lean heavily agaiii.st 
the counter, in despair, and give myself up to 
dumb misery. My Irieiid— for sucli lie now is - 
lifts a leaf of the counter which divides up, and 
passes through to my side. 

* No, no ; tlo not l)o so distressed,* lie says sooth- 
ingly. ‘ It is nothing, I assure you -^nothisig at 
all -a mere form. You will have everything done 
for you ; I will give special cliarge. You will be 
conducted to Kdkuncn, and escorted to an hotel 
which is comfi^rtable, by this gentleman * | li**rc I 
uncover ono rod an«l swollen eye, and bdiold 
another Un.-siati ollicial standing at .i re^'q* •etful 
di.stance, cap in hand, waiting to ‘hike me up'|; 
‘and to-inoiTuw, at llnve o'clock, he will ctmic 
for you again, ti) comluct you back. It is imtliiiig 
at all, 1 assure you.* 

lie says a gri-at ib^al more which U very kind ; 
and through it all f hear tho engine ^h^iek and 
(uiffaway towards Plescow, leavin .: me. behind. 

When a harddiip is inevitable, it becomes eader 
to bear; my tears already begin b) stream le^s 
copiously, and at length erase altogether ; an»l I 
look— still with di*ci»* dejection- -away out of the 
window at the bright sky. 

‘Jlut 1 am sure you have not (uten formally 
hours,’ says my friend at Icngtli ; ‘you will lako 
Some refreshment belbrc you set out^>n your little 
journey.* 

I shake my heail (To talk of eating to me ') 
But he Icaild \he way to a small tahle, and <«idi;r .3 
two cups of tea aiiiii eake«. 

‘ Now, this warm lea will make you fcrl equal 
to anything; not that you havi* anylhing to 
trouble you,* he lia-liiy a hls. ‘ ft is ;i mure lonn ; 
— a little tedious, pcrlM]H, Imt n(»thing.’ 

1 have seated m\sell on tli»: e.lge of a ehair, 
Jind watch Ids lm-%y lirr.'crs with sid'-Iong glanees. 
He is peeling a lemon wliir.li was .^ervoil with tho 
tea, and drops a piece of the rind into my cup. 

1 take uj) my sjmon ami turn it over, as I say 
timidly : ‘ I cannot take tea with loiiion rind in 
it.* 

‘Ah, it is didiglilfiil ! Try it ; you will see how 
well it accords with the lea.* 

1 sip a little with iny li-aspoon ; and really it is 
not bail The tea iis exctdlent, and the flavonring, 
though strange to iiiy palate, i» by no means 
unnlcasant. 

lie observes Uiig at once, and Binilcs, well 
pleased. ‘ Did not 1 tell you ? * he exclaims. 

1 iiiid, when I begin to eat, that I am indeed 
faint with hunger, for I have fiuited inanv houn. 
True, 1 horl sandwiches in my hag ; but how was 
one to think of eating whilst breathing an atmo- 
sphere rank with garlic, and with a Jew asleep on 
one's shoulder ? So I cat slowly and mourniully, 
at first under protest, one cake and even two, 
whilst my friend chats awav wdth his luelodioue 
voice. Xnd after the tea ana cake% 1 too find my 
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tonj^iio, and tell him, in n'ply to liis polite, deli- 
cat<dy worded (luestions, much about myself. 

For some time jiast, my guard Inis stood waiting 
at tlu! door leading to the platform ; anil towards 
it we. now move. 

‘My boxes i* I suddenly recoil eet. 

‘They will be taken every care of until to- 
morrow.' 

And wc proceed ; and I am handed with my 
‘escort' into an empty liaiii— a whole long train 
all to oursedves ! 

‘ A a rn:oir, to-morrow,’ say.s my Tlussiau friend 
gaily with a graceful wave of the hand. 

1 nod, and even smile a wan smile — yes, I 
have arriveil at that — and we creak and labour out 
of the station. 

1 record it liero with plea.sure— the gentleman 
who was courteous and kind to an Englinh girl in 
distress, was a llussian oOicial ! A man of cultiva- 
tion and rennement, he used his power well. 
Alas! that in a country swarming witli officials, I 
should have to add that he was the only civil one 
I ever came in contact with. 

Tnounr.E the second. 

I make myself as small a.s T can in the corner , 
of the carriage, and my escort is in the other. ' 
The situation is awkward, and 1 feel embavra'rsed. 
Ili-ro I am in charge of a sort (»f policL-man, and 
yet a ]»erson to wdiom T am indeiited, -who Ini'S 
kindly undertaken to do nil lie can fur my coinfnrl, ' 
ainl to save me all )io.'"'iljle trouble. I .'•In.uUl like 
ti» address a few civil word.'* to him, but cannot 
speak bis language. He i.s looking straight before 
him, and secm% like my -elf, to be aware of the . 
awkwardness of the moment. Suddenly, he turns 
his gr«ay eyes on me— eyes, sleepy ami languid, | 
with an undercnrri'nt of cunning— and addre^.^cs 
mo in German, feeling his way by the <|iicstion * ' 
‘Friiiilein is Fngli.di 

‘ Ja,* I answer. 

‘Hut she speaks OcrmaTi ?* * \ 

‘A little,' 1 again answer. ! 

‘ ITiiiileiii,' he conlinuos*, ‘is much troubled to; 
Lave to sit waiting in Kdkuueii for her pass ; it is ! 
tedious for Friiulcin. Hut T will do all ; she need ' 
not be distros.sed. I know a good hotel ; I will 
conduct 1' raulcin there ; she lias nothing to do but 
to wait, and all will be w'cll.' 

1 thank my companion cordially. It is a relief ! 
to be able to speak to him ; for what is more ' 
embarrassing than to tiiid one's self UHc-dAiHc with 
a stranger whose language, one docs not speak I 
‘How kind and helpful, Russi.aii officials are!' I 
think, and elrcady begin to regard this one in 
tile light of a friend. Hut wc are at Edkuiieii, 
which is only a few minutes* journey ; and we 
alight upon the deserted platform, and proceed 
to the hotel. It is close to the station, in what 
seems to be the only street —if it may lie called 
such— in the town. It is interminably long and 
straight ; is })lanted with rows of young poplar-s ; 
and the houses at the high and, as it wonli^ 
appear, the German and respectable end, are 
clean, painted houses of wood, each standing in 
a little garden of its own. The hotel docs not 
in any way differ from a private house, and looks 
cheerful and bright ‘After all/ 1 think, ‘it is 
not so bad; and to*morrow will soon be here. 
Just twenty-four hours.' My escort leaves me 


at the door with a military ealiitc. I ^aiu met by 
a pleasant, plump, little German girl, with a 
complexion of dazzling red and wdiitc, who shows 
me my room ; and I. am alone. 

Alur I liave examined the Oerinan beautiv'3 
on the wall.^, and gazed out of the wimlow’, 
until the opposite liou.«e in its trim angularity, 
the straight pojilar tree.'*, and the sandy side- walks 
have cca.sed to be novelties, the silence and 
laineness of my surroU!i(ling.s become intolerably 
opjiressivc, ro I • sally forth into the stillest, 
brightest evening. I wander up ‘ the street,' and 
sec more wooden bouso^ more poplars, and more 
sand, with here and thi*re ii man or woman, who 
stare at me curiously. Only towards the termina- 
tion, the scene gradually changea. The trees 
cca.se; the sand takc.s a dingier hue, which, as I 
]>roceed, deepcii.s into dirty gray ; and the houses 
become smalltT, and lean their weather-stained 
shoulders one agaiii'^t another. I somi find that 
I am in a colony of Jew-^. My suihleu apjiear- 
anco among-l tbcm bring.s thorn out like a swarm 
of bee.^. It is Friday evening, and they jarc all 
unclean to a man. They will luive to wa-li fur 
tlie ‘Shabbat,' ami what would be tlio u«e of 
w'a'^ting foap ? I pa-s tiinJ>le-d(Avn shels or 
bootlir^, giving forlli^.RcenU tha^' aie not odori- 
feroU'? ; but I am buoyed up by the hope of a 
glimpse of till* green country beyond. My hopes 
])rove fiuile ; for when the la.-st little crazy hovel 
i.< pa^t, 1 find iiiy.-ilf before a tract of sand, a 
Veritable di.-ert, with scarcely a Idade of green 
gra«s t»i relieve it.s drearines.? ; so I turn suddenly 
<»n the band of little baruluulvd bcalbfU.s who are 
following at my hcel.<, and retrace my step?. I 
ivmaik lliat the old womon amoiig.’^t the ono.^eii 
jK-ople look like veritable bags, with their nut- 
cracker face-' and yellow wrinkled skins ; and that 
the ohildien almost all bear a striking resemblance 
to ibo.se two angi*l< at tbe foot of Ilaphaers 
Madonna dclbi Si.\tine, with their cuily heads 
and bright, gluiious e 3 ’es. It is still fair daylight 
as I turn into my room ; and I know not how 
tbo long-drawn huurs get awax', until the hotel- 
kecper'.s daughter put.s lier Llonilo liead into the 
duor and ask? if I rcipiirc supper. 

I jump at the suggi<tion, and order coffee and 
eggs. Supper over, 1 go back to my seat on the 
wiinlow' niche, till the daylight at last begins to 
wane, and I can see the indistinct outline of the 
slar-s ; and now’ it is bcdliinc ! 

Ke.xt morning, 1 have the same dreary waltiiijj 
till one. o'clock, when I have called for and paid 
my bill, w’hich I am relieved to find so trifling ; 
.ami .at a little past two, am waiting at the station. 
The train doe.? not arrive any sooner for my jn-e- 
cipitation ; it is a ipiarter of an hour overdue, when 
it comes piilfing and panting up to the plat form as 
if out of breath. There is my escort with a pajier 
in his hand. 1 rush to meet him, and grasp ( lie 
precious document When we are seated in tlm 
carriage, he remarks : ‘ Fraulciu has a nilK* lo 
pay.’ 

1 get out my purse w’itli alacrity, and .ask : ‘ JIuW 
mucMi V 

‘ Only four roubles/ is the mode.st repb'. 

It does flash through my mind that nine shil- 
lings, or thereabouts, is a large sum to py for so 
small a matter as gelling a passport signed ; but 
I make no comment. 1 find, how’over, that 
excepting a few silver coins, I have no change, 
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my total funds consisting of a noto of twenty-five 
roubles. I explain. He is all complacency. 

‘ Fraulem can change at ^'crballen ; there is no 
burry.* 

Alighted on the platform at Vcrballcn, my 
cscorrkeops close to mo ; but I tliiiik not of him, 
but of iny Iiussiau friend of yesterday. In vain 
do I scan Vach face of the uniformed group at the 
table in the centre ; he is nowhere amongst them ; 
his chair is tilled hy another. 

I am one of the first served to-day ; my pass- 
port is glanced over, signed, and returned to me 
witiioiit comment; aiKll turn to a ‘ Punch-and- 1 
Jinly* hor, wherein is a money-changer— a fiict ' 
which he proclaims in several languages on a ‘ 
board above his head. He is a man of forbidding ] 
countenance— dark, sallow, gloomy-looking, with 
a morose, rolling eye. 1 hand him my note in ■ 
fear and trembling, and ask, in Clerinan, to have it . 
changed. He takes it from me, scrutinises it, j 
raises his eyes, and looks plernly and steadily at 
me — I feel that I am looking as if 1 had stolen 
it— and asks: ^How much do you w'aut for 
this?* 

^ It is a note of twenty-five roubles,* I say, clear- ! 
ing my throat, and t’-ying to make myself in*ard. i 
He looks at me again, aiuh smiles— a smile such : 
as t* could fancy Afacbeth to have worn when he ‘ 
did a murder— and tlircw the note down, ‘That ’ 
is not worth twenty-live roubles * (scollingly) ; ‘ it ' 
is torn!* 1 

I literally quake in my shoes. This is all the 
money I have left to take me to Dorpat, AVhat if . 
I should run short ! The idea is too appalling to ‘ 
be dwelt on, and my voice is a feeble quivering 
treble as I inquire : ‘ What is it worth ?' i 

There is a lurid shade comes over his face and a 
light into Ills eyes, as lie deliberates a moment. It ; 
cannot be knowledge of the world, born of obser- 
vation, for I am just a fledgling, so it must be 
instinct which whispers, ‘ This man is going to rob 
you!’ 

‘ I will give you eighteen roubles for it— more 
than it is worth,* he adds, with assumed careless- ! 
ness. He takes it up again as he s^jcaks, but his 
j eyes avoid my anxious ones, 
i It would be too little to take me to my journey’s 
: end, I fearfully think. Despair gives me courage; 

! and before the man is aware, I have snatched the 
note from his greedy gripe, and turn breathlessly 
away. I dart across the hall to a lady who is 
standing at the counter. ‘Do you speak German?* 

I ask. I 

‘ Yes ; 1 am a German. Why ? * j 

*Will you tell me the value of this note?*! 
1 hold it out to her as 1 speak. 

•Twenty-five roubles,* she at once replies. 1 
•But it is tom— the man says it is tom, and ! 
only worth eighteen ! * 1 exclaim, betwixt hope ' 
odA dread. j 

•Whatman? Where is he?’ she asks indig- 
nantly. 

•There I point across the hall to the culprit, ' 
who is Sttllenlv eyeing us from his box— ‘tiiel 

money-chan^.^ j 

• He is twiDg you a lie ; the number of the note | 
is intaelL and it is worth its full value.’ 

At this moment an official calls my informant’s I 
attention to her. pas^r^ and she is at once { 
absorbed in her own airairs. I 

. Where my eeoort hae been all this time, I know j 


not ; hut he is now at my elbow. • Has Fraulein 
got change V ho mildly inquires, 

• No ; I cannot get it,* I reply desperately, hold- 
ing the note in my hand. 

‘ Give it to me — I will get it for you.’ 

In a moment he has snatched the note from my 
fingers and is gone. It happens like a lightning 
flash ; and I stand staring blankly nt the door 
through which he has disappeared. The first bell 
is ringing, and the passengers are rushing on to 
the platform. I try to persuade myself tliat it is 
all right. I go over to the door and w'ait, cheat- 
ing myself with a forced calm: It wdll be all 
right ; ho ivill return presently with the change ; 
he dare not but return. One after another i)a-ses 
out ; the refreshment tables are deserted; but si ill 
my gallant escort comes not. The second bell 
rings. My heart beats loiuler with every brazen 
stroke. The bell is rung three limes with 
intervals of five minutes, so there is just live 
minutes left to get my ticket. I begin to 
feel rather giddy. A little matter would make 
me either laugh or cry immoderately ; but I wait 
motionless ami utter no Bound ; and still he 
comes not. The third bell is ringing ! If is too 
late! Somtdiow, a mist— not tears, for my eyes 
arc dry and burning, but ftomething wdiicli debars 
vision— rises before my ayes as 1 creep slowly, very 
slowly, as if drag'Jiing a licavy weight after me, to 
a bench against the wall, sit down, and draw iny 
feet in under me. I make no appeal to any one ; 
I do nothing, and think nothing. I sit still, a gray 
bundle of dejection. T liad once rca<l a story 
called ‘The Iron Shroud,* of a man who wa« shut 
up in an iron cell, with avails which ever from 
day to day closed in upon him, till at the last, 
when ho could no longer stand upright, a bell 
was heard, and at oacli knell the ceiling ileseendcd 
lower and lower, till the victim knew and felt no 
more. I seem to know how that man felt as I 
listen to that other bcdl clanging finth my fate ! 

It has ceased, when a man nidus into the hall, 
looks wildly around, and discovers me. It is iny 
escort ! I spring to iny fei t, an<l ru.<li upon him 
like a torrent. 

‘ Quick, quick I * he ‘ Here is your Inllet^ 

and here your change. Tlie train is mf)viiig ! * 

Everybody’s head is out of tho windows as we 
storm on to the i»!alforin ; ai.d 1 am lifted, pushed, 
bulfeteil iiilo the sl.iwly moving tr.iiiii 

I come to myself with a handful of paper, andl 
an old gentleman -certainly a (lortnan pastor — 
looking ciiriouply at me over his horn spectacles. 
When I Jiavc got hack my breatli, and am a littlo 
more composed, I smooth out my notes, and 
wonder wliat my ticket has coot. lliere are only 
ten roubles left ! [ look across at the pastor, and 

encouraged hy his benign expression of face, I 
inquire the faro between Vcrballen and Plescow. 
I am told seven roubles. I count iny chango 
over again, and then 1 see how it is : my escort 
has kept eight roubles for his share, iustcod of 
four. 


1 tell my story to the nostor, and learn from him 
what it costs to cross tiie lake (Lake Peipus) to 
Dorpat. Tho snm he names is small, and I sigh 


a sigh of relief. 1 am saved 1 
As I jolt and rumble along— for Russian trains 
do jolt and rumble— and look down on the steam* 
ing marsh-land with its stunted shrubs, or up to 
the sun-bathed tops of the venerable pines into 
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whose shadow we ever and anon creep, I feel many storieu of their extraordinary eag.icity, and 
gratcM—yes, humbly grateful, to my escort for she hinted that s\}ch contrivances argued more 
his consideration iu only having kept eight than rodent wisdom. Ordinary means, slie con- 
roublcs! eluded — open visible means — such as might be 


{To U continued,) used by innocent people, would never rid the 

house of their presence. If they chose to make 

1 ’ A n ir A -n nf T XT themselvcs a home in it, they would know how 

t A i - L ji A M 1 14 Cr. ground against traps and terriers ; 

I WAS never so bc-rhymed since Pythagoras* time, Ihey would refuse to touch poison. ^Shc hod 
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coinplimeiilary verses, grew upon the trees m the mistress did not approve. 

Forest of Arden. And in other writings of the Quo night, coming into o\ir room with a candle 
same period, and later, we find allusions to the wJien we were fast asleep, she spied a black spot 
Irisli practice of applying poetry to the deslruc- on my sister Bessie’s piUow, a spot which fled 
tionofrats. Tlie practice, if not now quite extinct, ' precipitately when the light appeared. AVith a 
is almost so. For the most luirt, ]in;aris are now \ scream that rang through the house, Nora fell 
resorted to in which the connection between ! ?“ h^r k»ecs, and was prayn.C! and crossing 

cause and ettoct can he more distinctly traced. • entrialies to her distress then, and 

^cverthclcss, long years ago, and m a remote to joar Granny, she wept before her, 

corner of the Green Isle, I once saw the poetic and implured that she might— that verv hour 


method adopted ; .and to the best of niy ob^erva- 


id implured that she might— that very hour 
be allowed to go in search of a man (she had 


lion, witli singular success, l^osalind’e merry heard her mother speak of li*i) who was possessed 
jest lately brought it lo mv mind. of a charm fatal to ftts. The lives of the injioceiit 

It was the Ilolidavllouscof oiU'cliildliood-a’cl»!l<^i'en, she said, might be sacrificed if the 


country-nlacc, where wo were occaMonally ‘turned ‘ l«i«i*ted in her reinsal ; for if Beesio’s 

out on grass,' and where, together willi our ' ^ 

^ * *• i. 1 .. at that moment, the rat would surely have 

.u.ung comon. w-e eometimos qK-nt weeks at a ,„okcJ the swoct childs blood! Granny did not 
time in a kind ot perpetual jncnic. T know not ijjjo j],e ccilainly ; yet she was very unwilling 
what donK‘?Uc system ohlaiiis iu that old house to lend her countenance to the practice of occult 
now, but I know that when Granny reigned, iU arts; but it was not in her long to resist tears 
was a cliihlreifs paradise ; di<?«;ijdiiic was unknown and entreaties. Besides, the girl was half wild 
there, order was of little arcount, and compuh'orv ' with terror ; so tlierc was nothing for it but to 
work-at least for young pcople-a thing entirely ; consent. Early the next day, Granny promised 


in ner groves, luc primro:?e3 inai uioonieu in . ginco, without having impiirted his secret to 
spring iu those tangloil plau^atlo^s, niid in the • another. Nora spent the rest of the niglit open* 
borders of the damp meadows, were larger and eyed iu our room, sowing, to keep herself awake, 
more fragrant than any I have galhered since. i and did not thereby improve her mental coiidi- 
How wo used to twine them— together with the •' lion. 

crab-tree blossoms— into festive gavlaiuls, where- j Next morning, when we knew that business was 
with Granny u'as crowned at dinner-time, some- j in liand, all of us who were old enough to feel 
what to the detriment of her muslin cap !-Tho j iiilere.^ted iu it were for escorting Nora on her way ; 
meadows were greener there, I think, than any ; and what could that best of Grannies do but pack 
others I have seen, even in that greenest of all ' us up a basket of ])VOvisions, and send us off in the 
lands. Scarcely had the new-mown hay been ' green donkey-car that luvl done duty before, on 
raked into heaps, when the fields from which it many a summer s day ramble. George, tbc eldest 
had been cut were covered again with a tender of our party, was ctarioleer. He had lately been 
verdure. ^ reading Tlie Lay of the Last Mimtrcl, and gave ua 

But there is no perfection in this world, and so an enlhusiaRtic account of William of Deloraine’a 
it happened that once upon a time Holiday House visit to the tomb of Michael Scott Our expedition, 
— for so 1 call it in my fancy now— was troubled he considered, was very much of the same nature ; 
by strange visitants. Singular noises rvere heard and ho horrified Nora by suggesting that if the 
at the witching hour of night, and bells were ‘ knowledgeable man * had died since she had ljcai*d 
rung unaccountably, when all visible hands were of him, we should scorch his grave, in the hope of 
in bed. Nora, Granny's favourite maid, began finding out his secret. To all but Nora, the whole 
to grow pale, and to go about after dusk uneasily, thing was a summer day’s frolic ; niid I am afraid 
and wdth scared looks. Nor was she much coyi- we ill requited her ready sympathy with all our 
forted when certain depredations upon Granny’s childish fears and troublo.s by making her anxiety 
stores, accompanied by otlier sutficicnt evidence, on tliis occasion the subject of our thoughtless 
bad convinced the household that rats were the mockery. It was a day’s journey to find out that 
cause of the disturbance. To Nora's mind, rats old man and to bring him back with us. Per- 
wero scarcely less terrible than ghosts ; indeed, sistent inquiries of various individuals at length 
I am sura her fancy invested them with some of brought us upon the right tnack, and late in the 
the tenon of the supematuial. She had heard afternoon we came in sight of the man we wanted. 
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He was a small old man, somewhat pasit tlie years 
of lahour— sitting atjiis cabin door smoking a pipe, 
his little grandchild at Jiis feet stringing daisies, 
lie had long white hair, and a cast of cuunteiianco 
that even then gave me the idea of a covetous and 
unscrupulous character. To our «lisap]iointinent, 
he drew >'ora apart, in order to learn why we had 
come in scaiLli of him, and the few w'ords we heard 
them exchange were in Irish. Tiiey were not 
long, how ever, in ct«ning to an understanding, for 
Noia soon came back to us, looking more contented 
than she had done for some days ; and she told us 
tliat if wo would let the old man liave her jdacc in 
the car, she would take a shorter way across the 
tieliU, and meet us near home. 

It was growing dark when we arrived at Holiday 
House, aiid Granny was on the steps looking out 
for us. I remember she kissed us all a^ we came ! 
in, but W'as not quite gracious to Nora, whose j 
action she still regarded with disfavour. We 
were all very tired ; Hossie indeed was carried in 
fast asleep, so that we could give Granny no 
account of our doings until we had been refreslievl 
with supper. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the premises the 
* charmer* was at A»ork. When Kora came to*, 
prepare the 3’oungor children*=tbr bed, blie told us 
that Cefore he would partake of any refiv.Nhment, 
he had called for a j)cn, ink, and paper; and haviiig 
torn the last into slips, he proceeded to wiite on 
each piece some mystic words, that no one should 
on an,v account ])n;siiiiic to read or to try to read. 
TJiis ilone, the papers were rolled up into pi-llots, ! 
and 1‘laced, willi coromonies that none were allowed 
to witness, in every rat’s h<dc that ha«l been dis- • 
coveicd. If they were removed or touched, not | 
only would the’^charm bo bi(-ken, but probably 
worse tilings than rats would visit the house. 
The charmer 'was then rewarded in money by 
contributions raided among the .servants ; fur the)* 
would not ask the mistress to pay for proceedings ! 
to which she Jiad consented only under protest. [ 
They scrupled not, however, to feast him liberally 
upon her good things ; and after enjoying this 
repast, he left the house. 

We were too sleepy that night to think mucli 
about the ni^'sterjous inscriptions ; but next day* j 
they .were the subject of many suriuises ; and b ^' ' 
the aficrnoon, curiosity so far overcame the slight ^ 
awe with which we had at first regarded the pro- • 
hibitiun, that we resolved on the bold step of 
examining the papers -inquisitive and irreverent! 
little people that we were, encouraged Fonn- *. hat, I 
am afraid, by Granny. Having iinst made sure 
that Nora was well out of the wav, wc sliut our- 
selve' up in the playroom, where* the rats ha«l a 
favourite hole. With the help of a kuitling- 
neeclle, Qcoi^e succeeded in extracting one or two 
papers. On each there was written a rude couplet, 
containing some exhortation to tlie ruts to depart 
from the house. This is the only one I iully 
remember: 

Black rats and white ! blue rats and gray ! 

Go down to Mr — ’s house, and never come back 
this way. 

More merciful than his ferefaiher.', onr charmer 
had not sought to compass the death of the vermin, 
but only to pass them on to the neighbours ! 

I suppose the rats had already accepted this 
rhythmical notice to quit; for notwithstanding our ; 


interfereiico with the proper working of the charm, 
my recollection is, that the house was troubled 
with them no more. 

Whether in this instance the benefit was per- 
manent, I know not, as at Granny’s death Holiday 
House jiassed to other hands ; and noillifi* under 
that iior any other roof on earth sliall (Jraiiiiy’s 
young visitors all meet together again. 

THE RUINED ABDEY. 

Tiiou tlinul) inter])rolor of vatiishiHl time ! 

Long ling'Ting relic of the buried yoro ! 

’Neuth inisly yt'.irs, wlinso quiok-rorrodin" riino 
Hath sprinkled Ihoc, tlioii h.isl fjrowii fmil niid hoar. 
But at this hour the inoonli'^dil u\r tlicu falls, 

And, like pale genius in a witiiered face, 

I Brings back a transient glory to tliy walls, 

I By which the meditative eye may Irai'o 

The greatness and the grandeur <if thy prime ; 

F»w, in the ni.ajesly of thy di-eay, 

Thu 1 mightier art than modern uinHvmy. 


Ere timo and strife had mrirrod thy linearnenls, 

O'er all thi< land r* Mre.l was thy sway; 

A crowd of ccrenionieiis inonk‘< and juiest'i 
Kept tC'liou'i vigil.<, lu ld th^ir lasts and 
AYilhin thy vvalb, ami More tin t life aMuj. 

Tlie iiii* nso from thy alt.ir-j ro.*e lik<‘ iiiis:* ; 

The cur Fnc.l by m.my a j»r\.‘ r ; 

While, fiom thy vault'd hrilD mioI cloist-'i > dim, 

Awoko the soiiisd td' and > hanled hynm 
A voice of j». njM-m tho Iru.iMcd air. 

^ Thuu werl the sure retn-ai id ).“niteiil: ; 

Yassil and I'^rd, from fnr.igc an- 1 fn.ni fray, 

A refuge founil within thy s:i>-r «I porcli, 

Whore, frc.di from ruihlcns dt-ds, ih^y mij^ht bo 
shriven : 

Men di omed thy coii-iccratcd i»il a Imeh 

WhoaC flkkorins flame eoiild the \v:iy to lioavtu ! 

To-day, what art thou ? fVownli ds.'iolate 1 
No galhoriiv:-pl.i»‘i’ h»r pcnit-iitinl somI^ ; 

A haunt of twili-.’ht ^h;^.l i/jidniyht owls f 

No eye thuL looks upi n tlis ruin, ; 

But Xfiture, who is still ( 'iiiip;i'<-i"Male, 

Rcgaids ihy ctunil»lii." f -rm, ai.il roiin.I U weaves 
With noiseless ait, a nAm «d i\y Icavw. 

Tlic ;reneintions uhu throu di n;'- ^ long 
Besieged thy shiim-', a b* nlsuii t-i itiivc, 

Are long since dead — not one id tlc-m is left, 

To sec thee of thy strength and glmy rtdt : 

The lor>l lion undistiiigui:dm>l from his slavo. 

All arc forgotten, save Home hero’» naroe 
An unkrriwn minstrel may have given to fame. 

In the low brealhiugH of .a niouruful song I 

Thy shadow covers all iliy kingdom now 1 
A kingdom of the dead— -the long-past race 
Who lie in mouldered graves around thy base : 

No more they need tliy ministcrings, yet thou 
Tu them giv st all thou hast'— thy aged form 
Still bhichls their dust from winter and wild Morm. 

OcoftQE Dkans. 

Brintud and IMhlishod by W. A TL CnAMDKns, 47 rater* 
nostcr iU»w, LosDOir^m 339 High Street, Edinbubuil 
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T 1 1 K L IFF O F T 1 1 K 0 0 I, L I E It. 
Tim fiircuiii-tiincL-^ wliioli me into \*'rlh 

VwiK.'-i aM<l liiivc l\ 0 |»l me then.* lt»np r tliaii I 
.iiiticipaleil, iiee»l iidt loj tolil. It Mitlu-ient to 
ijiiy tliat they ^jave me* many ojijxirlunitie.-: <A' 
inakinj' myself ae<|iiaint«'il villi liie 
fc-lnicture an«l ooiulilicMi of llu* coal-lidM ol 

^Yhi':h Wrexham may In; rejarilcl i\> tin* jiio i 
irnporlant coninieri-ial eeiilre ; the sy^tA-m of 
workiii;;; ami the livc5, liaMls, prcjuli-M'-. aii-l 
o(‘iieral comlitioii-^ of lln* ef»Uier, enneeiiiiu;,^ A\h"ju 
1 have a few x\onl> to ^ay. 

In liini's ]ia-'t, tin' xvoikiij -life of a « olii' r 
eoiiimonly hcj^an in liis b-almod; fur vln-n la* 
wa'i only eij'ht or nine years oM, lie wa^ einjtloVLil 
un<lerorouiul in i/peniii;^ and elo>in,;4 the d-'ors 
which direi’l the ventilation ; and in draw in*.; the 
little vaoon*; laden villi coal, fnnii the plaee 
where the coal vas hevn, to the holtoin, or it i.^ 
often called, the of the pit, vlu-nee it va^ laitcnl 
to the surface. This hard and deoradin.Lj work is 
row done by ponies, to lh«i jnxMt relief of the 
weak and tired nuiscle.s of the ctdlier-bovs. Thi^ 
mode of haulap^c is now adopted in almost all 
<'oHiories where mechanical arrangements are not 
aptdied. The labour ()F hot’s in coal-mines is 
therefore now confined to the oiieiiing and ch»-ing 
of doors in flomo situations, and the driving of 
the animals employed in traction. A growing 
iinprovemenl in the condition of boys working 
in mines has therefore been strongly markoil 
during the last ten or twelve years ; but whether 
the cliange ha.s been the result of iniproveil 
methods of management underground, or a iiu»re 
generous spirit on the part of the strong towards 
the weak, need not here be discussed. 

The Coal-Mines Kcgulatioii Act, 1872, w’as no 
doubt forced on the government by the irregularity 
nml severity of control uiidergroiind, just as tlic 
Slave Emancipation Act was promjited by the 
cruelty of slave-drivers and their assistants. As 
Boon as the protecting cords of infancy were broken, 
the collier-boy’s life of hard work began, and 
the beginning was in darkness and danger, under 


comlilions not ti> be foiiii'i Iti a!iy oth-.-r p'.ffi 
than a coal-mine. Xor i= ihi- all liiat co-.M 
be ^aid ab<*iit the .-ad hi-tuiy id Uybond 5!]tent 
iind-rjruimd, nor i^ it tlio wor.-l. Tlie f.ilher-i >•!' 
the hoys, Ihoiijli knowing* by exper:en'*c the 
.-ulft ring to be borne iiieiitally and bulil>, tri- ' 
thieel tlu* Facr'.li’c, bocfiu.-c Mt va.** lime* that 
b‘'Y^ Wi*ie dwin-g snim*thin*g to iiiL-iwve the 
.-.moui.t of the weekly pay. Si> tli'*y took their 
rliildjcn frnm ili.'ir inotheiV sidn to the pit to i.lo 
the vmk of p mil*? in a hoaldl, uiihealthr, dust- 
la* h.-n :ilim»=piirii\ 

Si’.ll. Ike h y- hU bi\*n educated to their fate ; 
and :i- a- lln-y could lift a loadc.] playbarrow, 
lliyv iiilLed aiH'Ut ku^'-ing down,’ as if it were the 
iiece-iiy aii'l preordination of llieir lives. The. 
lir.-i nords tliey ^l)oke were those they most 
fiL>pu*ntly hc'ard — •pit*« and mine.s cairiers anl 
M veon-;’ and when tliev grew older, they talk^«l 
with igimr.mt wiaider I'f many conlrivaiiee- lor 
gi-tting Coal, ami sending it away to be pul into 
ships. Tliey liad created an ideal of their future 
workjdaces ami of the WAirk they Would have to 
do, fur they had often luMid descriptions of tbeiu 
from their companions ; but the reality was more 
diNiiial than the conjeclnre, and fear came on 
them as they made their first descent into the 
]>it, and took llieir first walk along unlightcd gal- 
h-ries and ro.idways, long distances underground. 
The reluctance, however, with which they first 
ste])ped oil the carrier, under the protect it.ni of 
their father or of some trusted neighbour, dis- 
ap])earod after a few days or weeks, when tliey 
veutureil to crowd in among their youmg com- 
panions in the centre of the descending cage, 
pretending to a courage they did not po-.-e.^s, as 
the loaded carrier sank to the well-known l.i^t 
stage of their adventurous journey, lleciived 
there by the hooker-on, they were passotl at I'lice 
to the jdace of their work, and ciiJeivd tlie dust- 
laden atmosphere, \vhicU they were tlestiiicd to 
breathe for some hours every successive lawful 
day of their work-life. 

ilabit at last asserted it.s authority over the 
collier-boys. Tliev found they had work to do ; 
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and earnest in their determination, they did it, j slvill and careruliiess, ho bocomca a hewer of coaL 
thoughtless of daie^er, Availing paliontly every | What lessons have been taught him from tho 
dav for release after their toil, and a return to the \ Avork of liis past course of lilu I He has learned 
sun-lighted hank and tho green fields— to marbles | to be content, to Avork in darkness, to nmlerstaud 
and tops, anil a pure atmosphere. They Avere the j the i>ri)gnoslics of tho approach of danger, to 
true slaves of the mine ; but of their former con- 1 juilgo fairly tho cpialily of coal, to know hoAV to 
dition little evidence remain**, for they have been | make the best of liis Avork, and to believe he U 
partly emancipated by the Coal-Mines Hcgiilalitni | not so strong os ho Avould have been, had ha 
Act, AV’hich ft»rbiidc tho <*niployiiient of boys | iieA'or boon in a coal-pit. lie thinks his lungs aro 
under twelve years of age for more than fifty- j not quite right ; and his friend.s are of the. namo 
four liours in a AX’cek, or ten hours a day, and ; opinion, lie sees young men avIio had been his 
iii-isted oil some atteinlanoe at the scliooUro«)m. friends and companions, and went down Avilh him 
The clfeet of this relaxatiiin of strain iqmu the in the same l»aU‘h id' men and boys, now liiin, 
young life of boys in collieries caiiimt be me.i^nied ^ pale, and fatigued Avith comparatively lilllo 
by any existing statistics; but Avitliout doubt, Avork. I do nut mean to iii^inualo that all 
the reduction of tho time of breathing an impiiro colliers have diseased lung.*!, or that old eollier.4 
[ atmosphere has been no inconsiderable cleiiieiit are nut to be found in the A’ill.'igi*s of Xorlh 
j in the relief that has been given. | Wales ; but I do as<eit that conpumptioii i-s tho 

Mention has been made of the e\'cc-si\'c heat of mo-t common and the. most fatal di>oa<e anmug 
coal-mines as one of tho nnhealiliy conditions the AA'orkers in coal. And no AVonder. Tliev bi giu 
which the collier-boy msHt en.liiro underground, life witli impaired con.ditiition^ ; .ml their future, 
for it must be under.-<tood that the deL-per the so far as heallh is comjeriieJ, chiefly depends upon 
mine, the higher till*! teiijpeiVil ore. lint the ctdlii-r the existence of a thorough veiitilalioii in the 
hinijtdf suffers not les-s severfiy in hi* daily Avoik. A\*'ikiiigs Avheiv they may be employed. 
Almo.qdieric air enters the luiuc at all the vaiiol are tlie ordinary condilioiis of life in a 

Icmperatiires between iVo.-t and summer heal, ccai-]»il, and they are all 0}>po'5ed b) the conditions 
and thtre receiAvs the bieaih of mmi and luu-sc-i, hivourablo to health. ihiL to perceive fully tho 
the heat radiated by lamps, and the gase-j evolv»‘d «langi;rs of a colliers life, it is necc'^sary to review 
by the too freipieiit discharge of gnnpoAvder. the extraordinary conditions AAliich thivalim it. 
Together, these cau*e.s produce a coii.siderabU* If Avorkineii in cdlieiics had no otlior iv-imui for 
effect upon the atmosphere in deep mines, silently* complaint ilian that of toiling in perj»c*tnal l.inip- 
acknowledged by the collier Avheii ho slrip.s i^r light, and in an overhoatcil aiel inipiue atm>.- 
hi.5 Avork, to lelioA’O himself as much as possible ^ sphere, tliey Avoiild have no more came to rc.-ivt 
from the burden of an excessively high tempera- ' their fate than liaA'o many oihi-r iiifii avIio 1ia-o 
tuTC. But AAitli CA'cry precaution Avithin the reach ; by the labour of their hands. But alllumgli the 
of Avurkiuen, the young, the least robust, and the orilinary cfmdilions i>f a AA-urking in.ui s hfn are 
t hanlc.-it AVuikei.s, suffer mu»'li in bummer, as they ' often oppre-.*ive and injurioiH, tlew .uc in .‘dmost 
mu.st do wli'jii, for eight lumr-s out of twenty- cA’cry instance b^rt tndi iit aiul d» <Uu' livo than 
feur, continuous hard AA'ork is done under such ' those to Avhicli cidli*'r3 are e\|.«.si-i in their daily 
circuin.'tauica. | AA'ork, As .soon a< an op*niiig is made in .'i 

To reduce this unhealthy atmospheric tempera- ' bed of CJial, rlien.ical and mc hani-al cliange.s of 
tuTC, a Avell-designed system of A'enlilaliun is seriuus impoilein.e .nc commenced, and they aic 
iiecT:3.'5ai'y. By this is meant a circulation from ; all more or Ic-ss i.j.pu.s-il tf» the peniianeiice of tho 
the descending pit, through the AA'orkings, up tiie Avork. Tiio oxy.;«‘ii f>f tin- atnm.^phcre, aide*l by 
ascending pit, near Avhich a furnace is sometimes ' the force of gravity, I( .•i'ens the barrier between 
built to inci.',.>c the draught. Before the pa.**--iiig of the iijipii.'*oncd ga a-s and the rqioiied place.s of the 
the Coal->tiijes Regulation Act, it aww c *»ri said ! mine, (tf these, the mo-t ahundant and dangtrous 
that one pit aats sufllcicnt for A^entilatirai if that | are earlumic iwid gas or choke-damp, ami car- 
pit AA'cre AVfcll bratticed— that is, so divid<d as to . biirelled liy.lrngi'u or firc-danip, 
form an up-imd-doAvn airway. But llie Act says | Caibonicacid ga.s accumulates in disused work- 
thcre shall be ‘two shafts or outlets, se]jarated by ing*i, and not uiifioqmuitly escapes into the roads 
natural strata of not less tlian ten feel, in com- 1 and AA'orkings. As it has a greater specific gravity 
munication Avith every seam at work,’ Sup])osiiig • than any other gas found in a coal-iuinc, it drops 
this order to be fully obeyed, the atmo.sphere i.3 , to the floor of the opening in Aivhich it happens to 
made more fit for breathing, and the teuijioruture ar*-iimulalo. For this reason, tho uijper part of a 
is reduced ; but at the f«,aiiie time, in dry mines the ; driving or a Avicket may have a comparatively pnro 
atmosphere is loaded with coal-dust, Avhich, 1)<;.sidcs j etmo.«:phcrc ; while the floor and parts immediately 
being deleterious to the lung.?*, is, an ai'o shall ' aliove it are occupied by a gas which, if breathed, 
presently show, itself an inflammable and, under ; Avould be destructive to animal life. When open- 
ceitain conditioui^ au expbwive .^uhstr nco. j ing old works, or when approaching places partly 

Bo>liood ended, the first stage of a collier’s life :■ ripened, the collier must bo cautious for )iis life'l 
» is complete. Tho boy becomes a man, end no , .sake. Ho is meeting, without tho power to resist, 
longer does boy’s work Supx)osing him to have j an itivisiblo and insidious enemy— a life-threatening 
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a.i'cnt, that atrikoa without waniinj;. If a system nii injured hy the flame will die of Kulfoeation, for 
of ventilation exi>t in the iniiio, llierr* will he a tl*e after-damp is nnlit for respiration, 
niciuis at hand of driviu'^ from its hidiii'^-nlaces R would he stringe if explosions w’ere not 
a (;onsidera 1 >lo aceumidatioii of the deadly -(is. in eoal-iuines. And yet tiie frerpient 

« 1 41 1 pir.seiico of fire-damp in scann ol hitiimmoui roal, 

II care 00 taUon to watcli tlio aiuiroaeli ot the * , • -S., ...L-Sn/t 

,1 , ^ , prfMlmes in Ujo minds ot men workin- in many 

enemy. 11 there he no sidhcumlly comprehensive , a in-lect of the iiidicati^ms of tho 

scheme ol ventilation, the clioke-damyi niiut he ; .«.af,*ly-lamp, and an iiidiflV-rence to ordinaiy out- 
ililnled, or in oilier W'ords the -as inn^t he mixed hreaks of in-tead of caution and watchfulness, 
with the ovevlyiii- atm(jsj»lieric air. This is often ■ It not ujiiil the -as issues •under pressure from 
done, wlvMi the accumidation is locally inconsider- ! a fall of coal in ‘^nlliciciit volumes to make iU 
al.lf, Iv till! wafliiij- o[ a mitici’s Lackward ' l^'iowii ly tlio somid peculiar to tho 

tui.l fuitt-ava till the air tan b..> p.ilVlv breatUfiJ. I *'* ?•'“ 

mi. ,4i 1 p ■ 4 '"i- 1 ,^,4. M-emscon-ioUrioi d.iiiL'er—wiieii what ale termca 

Tb. other ki.al O tiiU J. iMcMl.om.a, 1. no. , aemonstratiuns. 

It'^d <lan-ciou.s to tho workmen. Him gas m ■ Umt fiuiet .li=char«e3 

known as carhurel ted ]iydn\^M.n, or fire-damp. An ‘ i„t., i].e i,„*ne m.iU d.m.c^m’.-us atmo=pliere^, and 
it is li-hter than atmo.iphi'iic air, it hm-s to the ‘ i.s pciliaps i-ii^r-mt of the impoit uit fact, that 
roof of tho min(‘ in which it is hmiid, and ia there | chau-os m th-, lenmnetih* pre-.-me of the cxteriial 
mixed ^^itll the mine atmo -idievo, hy ociasional i air ^^ivein tho C'C.ipo of g.is liuiu the woikings 
di'iturhancoy, or hy the prucc'--^ of dill'iidon. Un- \ uinh i/nminl. 

mixed wilh olluT-a'^, carhurel led livtlr.»"cn de>tiovs i there arc rtill ctVr cau-cs of fatal acci- 

animal lilo. But a hen tho i', lar.r.ly dilute.! ; ‘ 

, ^ ... , .11 ■ the prc-'iiet- t.t f.iic nr l-^h ol -.I'cs, am»llu*r 

by atmospbonc a..— f.iy tln.ty paits by vohiiue ; , C e^al- 

ot almo..i.h.iio air to uu« pait .,.t tlu. g.i-.— the j,, ti.„ j;t;,i<,..],!u-r.-! o 4 tlie i.it. It is well 

pTwwo ol' fire-damp H made kimwii to thi' milter knuun th .1 ll..nrt.l'iit ha.? on iimro than one 
hy a pale blue cap wilh a hrowni-'li tinc"* over the r t ea-iou h-i-n the can^o of fiMidul cxphr-nr.i . in 
top of the lamp-llame. Thi< ii Avainiii- m««rt* tho-e j«.ui' (»l ll -iiv-milU in wliiidi it accumuhites ; 


and more imp<-riitive, until the ]ii<.p..rliu!i i- only 
Ihirtocii pails of air to oiio pail of llie-ilamp, wlieii 
the uiixud pises hfcuiiK* e\pl'i-ive. This ipi.i’ity 
conliiiin‘s until the proportion lM>neof iire-u.im]) 
to four or live of atiiiospliMric. air, when tii*^ 
cxplo-iveiic.-s of tlie mixture i< l< -t, and the ordi- 
uarv Imhts of the mine an* cm incuidicd. 


The cllhcts of -as exph.^hm* in iniiH.i are ' liie iMuIways of niiglil he tli*' means of 
unfortunately too well known in thi< country ■ ^‘hei kin 4 this daiijer. In the iiiiiio itself, many 
to rcMuirc detailed dt. eiiitliou. Tho ordeilv dieaths arc ceee.';..ne.l by the tall ol the roof 


to rc'iuirc detailed dt. eiijilioii. I he ordeily 
operations j-ecn on the colliery lank --such as 
tho ri^C of luU'lcd wa';oiH ami de-^vent of cmi'tv 


or si‘le of the working-pi ie<*fj^ cuinmouly occa» 


and in tl e .-am“ way it is ffiUiid tliat co.d-du^t in 
the air ef a pit reielcrs tlic piCH-nce of fire-damp 
e'>pe'ld!v d.iiM-ioas, AVliile six or pcvcn per 
cejji. oi lir.-d.i'iip iV'piires to he mixed with pure 
air to f-rm an intlammahlo coinpound, one per 
c(Mit. of tiic-d.im)) i- eUMa^di if tlie air ho likewise 
chaiy d With crul- li;-T. The use of water in the 
sliapi; cd' spiay, mil the applii-atimi of water to 


th« ko of luudcl w.v;,.iM aijd ,h.«..-.it of emptv i /,«l')-"‘tS ov 

, , , * .'■piv.o?, as tlio pi >p-? are callcil. r^xplo'^iou of 

oiiM-aro Middi-n ly si.spond..l, an.l a nuillh-d iruipiion of water, collision of tub3 

iioiso nimorground is hoard, not niiliko the roar ; trains, tspooially on imdincs, are ah-o prolific 
of thunder or the distant boom of ordnance, j 5,,’,uv'i.s (d* a.i i'lent. In the shaft al.«o, there is 
A iliish of tire par.U's Ihvougli th- roada and ' »l;\np‘r, for there may he o\ evwiii'liii- t-f the ri>ing 
into the opciiirr^s wherever the -as has ' load, hiiMkiiii^ of tduiiiis and io]iv-, and falls from 
-alhored strength, hroakin- down walls, ripping ■ the tarrh-r. Xt.r is ilie collier altogctV.er iVe* from 
up rails, and Fcttiiig lire lo wli.di'vor can huru, * ll‘‘‘l'ility to iujuiy Inmi accident s on the surlace, 
and then filling the mine willi puiiooatin- ; 

ami r»i.«nous gii^ But this in not all. The 1 ‘p. 

, ^ n 1. i mi-ht he pivveiiled uv ordinary care and known 

explosion mayUke place ami pvohal.ly will, at a| a-lmits of m. iloubi r.vet.wliile present 

time ol active labour, and thou one man asks ol j conditions remain, it may he conwtlv said that 
another, i*u the surface, luuv many went down to | collier holds his life upon a less ^eoure 
work last turn. All else must he conjectural. | tenmv than other men. 

How many victims — tho scorched, hurned, »aiul Taking ollieial llepurts as -uidos, there must he 
elain—- lie in the road, mu>t rcniaiu unknown on an averap* a tu nij-and lalal accidents a year 
until the mine is purified, and st'arch ia made for in the cvial-mines «d' tlivat Lritaiu ; or, in i :her 
tho dead. Those who arc unharmed hy the fiery w'ords, more than three in every working d.iy of 
flood lio among the wounded and killed like the year. A knowledge of this fact, a i«icd to the 
withered loaves in the forest among the foliage daily perception of liis own dangi v and the occa- 
hl.ickcncd hy the hnrning thishes of the stnyn. sional sight of an accident, must have a s-:roiig 
Tho fate of many is insensibility, and death if intluence upon tho mind of the collier, lie must 
out of the reach of conipa'nions and ftdlow-work- either throw off the thought of danger and death 
men bringing relief from the surface. It must as far distant ami improbable event.-, or accept as a 
be eo; for the explosion of carlm retied hydrogen fact the more tlnm usual iincerlainty of lite, and 
gas in a coAl-inine^ leaves nitrogen and, in a siiiaU tho necessity of jircparatoiy a«l-', in^ the event of 
proportion, carbonic acid gas ; and if there be no serioiw acchlent or siiddi ii opp^e.«k^ivo 

access for pure air from above, the man who is influence of the latter condition of mind -ivee to 
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the man who possesses it a sorioiis, waiting char- 
acter, but withal liopeful ninl courageous. The 
other class of eoal-mineis, though iiulilfercnt to, ami 
even thoughtless of what may happen in the work, 
are still and brave, ready to act in 

time of dangiM', u hen that comes, and to do accord- 
ing to the lu'eessity of the work, under the guid- 
ance of aiillk-rlty. Speaking of the North AVales 
colliers generally, they are ipiiet and courageous, 
aiul nniiUig tlieiii aiy many who have an abiding 
cor.lideuee in the constant guidance of Divine 
I'ruvideiice. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEV. 

rilArUliR XLIII.— BEFORE THE MACiUTU \Ti:^. 

The day had airivcd on which, as the South- 
amiiton newspapers phrased it. lleurv C^iawky, 
Esq., confidential clerk 1) ^K- ^rs .Ak-rvyii, .au'l 
Edward Blogg, were to mak.‘ tli ir ss-c.'ii I appear- 
ance ill the pv;lice couit. Tlu i-? liad I'-. /u a 
appearauve, of course, tk' c:.plurt‘d culprits in 
the same locality on the iii jii..w v ( the evening of 
the nnsuccossfui raidi'*:! Mervyifs Vav.l. Bill thi•^ 
had been, as somctiiiic- happow s 
like the brief and <lu:'iy pivcee lings on tin* 
rea.?seiiibling of j'avlianieut, aii-l Lefoie Covein- 
luciit and Opposition, and the Free Lance.s bel.Av 
the gangway, have tiislod Mood and warnv.- 1 tu 
their work. A remand had been a.-ke-l for. and 
granted, on the usual grounds of time being •«- 
sary for the produclioii of fiedi evidence; and 
now the heaving of the case pr.mii'e.l lo be full nt 
iritLrc>t, and was roga:<rjd as cerlaiii t-» end in a 
conimiltal. 

The court was very full ; there had been 
intriguing and importunity enqdoyed for the pro- 
curing of seats. The wedged-up puldic in the 
body of tliC building cheerfully ondund rib- 
Fqueezing and 5cmi-.suirocatiou for the sake of the 
excitement that was to come. But prosenily a 
rumour pervaded the town-hall, a rumour that, 
as it travelled from lip to lip, gathered .strength, 
and dhe drift of which was, that the expected 
excitement was not to come. The principial pri.-- 
oner, the interesting criminal, was to be let off 
scoMree. Thf show was to be shorn of its chief 
attraction; and the British puhlic, fcelii ■ iisidf 
defrauded of the spectacle for wdiicli it h.^ i come 
together, sulked and moped, like a tlicatric.al 
audioncG that has gathered to see a star nf the 
stage, and gets nothing but bland excuses from llic 
management. 

Three prisoners were placed at the bar. Crawb y, 
first ; then Chelsea Ned, the long^^liorenian ; then 
old Isaac Bond from the marine store, were thrust 
into the narrow pen that was the centre of all 
ejes. The magistrates took their scat.s; the 
lawyers bustled in, and people wlii.sporod to one 
another that yonder was Mr Weston llie Manager ; 
that the florid, pleasant-looking young man beside 
him was a nephew of Mr Mervyn the shipbuilder, 
Arthur Lynn by name ; and tlmt the hamhome, 
ihoughtful face of their companion was that of! 


Bertram. Crawley himself had a sanctiinoiiiuus 
look, and turned up the whites of his eyes, and 
turned down the corners of his inniilh, in a 
manner that wms possibly intended to express 
contrition. But if ho looked hyjiocrilically peui- 
tont, he dill not look frightciunl, being probaldy 
iva-ssured by the ccriainty that iioiliiiig very 
.‘^orious was about to ha]»j)en lo liiiu. 'J’lio long- 
shoroman’s fo.xlike count onanco wore ii weary, 
.sullen a^qioct ; while the old loceiver of .‘■‘lob'ii 
goods coughed mii'-ily In his coriior, and ma le 
irrelevant renuirKs, whicli elicited reproof from 
inhers and policemen in wailing. 

The case was called. The ]mblic crauod forward 
nnmoroiis necks, and lent attentive eyes and cars 
to uliut was abi.iit to transpire. But the alV.iir 
ti»ok a di‘a]»iMHiitiiig turn irom the first. Tlio 
lawyers, for tin* piisuners ami against them, 

; .seemc'l for the tini ; b»‘iiig a band ol brclhren, S'» 
»‘nnij»li*le w.is lli*ir unity of puipose. ‘ Voiir 
\\oKdiij*s ‘ ( »;i iIjo pait of till} ]ir.)-.k utimi * No 
. ilo.-ire lo juv.'S the case;' • t'liarge willidr.iu n,* 
, and so foiiii, caiiu*, in miiU»'ied lom*^, to the 
.-t Mined eirs of an a'l.li.-iu'ij balkfl of it > jiiuoii-*'- 1 

■ ticil. Tlioiv was .suimi grumbling covi-rlly. A 
• •mpr'uni-e i« ncv<-r jiopnlar. d’iiriv v.-.i-j a :-.id 
b*--. of liraniatic eifcct wIumi, iii.-tead of nMtliing 
crUNiive and stein deiiiin- i.it mu, ii«)l]iiiig bi-ltcr was 
t-3 be liciml than .siuotleudl arguments between 
the attormys and the lleneli. The B.-mdi, a.s 
ivpRsciitod by lliroe unnd'cd imui rd' ju'-ti-o, 

Hied a little a-baine.l of ilself, and a little 
ajipieb'-ii'-ivi- of Mps over 1)i»‘ knm kb'.s from Ihe 
Itigl’.t Hon. llu' Sei ulaiy of St.ilo for llri II en" 
^jDeparlmenl, if Ihe b g.il Iionmk weu* w;ii]>p-d o!f 
fiK»in the piir.-;iiit. of Ihi ir t\vu-bvj;ed f“x. Bill 
llie lawyers for the pro-cenlion ‘lle,u-i| 1) sub 
j mil,’ and ‘ Venluved to ailinn and the l.iwvev 
I for the defence ‘Made boM to a muI,* and ilie 

• clej iv of the court was jor..Mdy posilive, as b -coio' S 
ail otfe-i.il who i.s so ollt n tlie judiri.il diy-niiive of 

. uiir uu'-alaried dispensers of jo^tic * ; and Theniis 

• consented to tigliti h Ikf* b.oi'i ige over her eyes, 
and lo layasidt; the swoul, and h.mg uj» tin* .sriile.?, 
for once in a w.iy. 

‘Tlio ca e ag.iiiid Ifeniy f^rawley ami Isaac 
Bond is di^misr-ejd,’ sai'l the chairman, with 6oine 
icliictancc. 

‘Tiiat will do. Mr Crawloy need not slay, 
— Bond, ymi in.iy go,’ rhinn d in tin* glib clerk. 

The chaiiinaii eyed (.'i.iuley as he made hii) 

■ meek bow, and his crab- like, exit from the pen, 

’ very •loiibifiillv. He had lead of t, r.'*c ivnmrks 
’ which a judge, in the terrors of his criiiine and 

wig, soinetiiiies i.s moved to make when a pris- 

■ oner i.s iinex))ecledly aeouitted by .some perverse 
: vcidicl of a bcinudilled jury, <»r elude.s chas- 
I ti.seniciit by oping through soiiio loophole of 
j the law. And llie magiutrato did long lo tcdl Mr 
j Crawley, .^evir ly, that lie l»ud had a narrruv 
; escape, mill that In; hoped the escape would be. a 

les.'ion to hill), and to road him a moral ho»nily, 
forcible, cutting, unanswerable. But he dnl not 
quite like lo do it, having no scarlet and ermine 
iiinl jiortontous wig to lend majesty lo his reproof, 
and so the confidential clerk wus allowed to 
steal off without being put in an extra-judicial 
pillory, 

'I'hcn Isaac Bond, the marine storekeepor, im« 
parted a comic element to the scene by calling on 
all * gents and honest men’ to observe that ho, the 
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said Isaac, had heeii scaiiduhjiisly dru;{ged from I ‘ liurtrarn, )"ou must coruc home and take 
the shop where he, pre-eminently an honest man, ; luncheon with us. to-day,* said Mr Weston cor- 
if nut a f^enl, and a martyr to the iheiunatica, dially. ‘ The ladies expect us all, and we can 
gained a hlaiuclesH if preciirious pittance, incar- take no denial.' 
cerated ‘ in a vile dungeon,* and cxhiliited in | 


])iihlic court, only to be released in consideration 
ot his pel feci innocence. Isaac was not too ba?h- ! 


THE LOO-CIIOO ISLANDS. 


lid to put in a plea lor pecuniary compensation of' Xoiiii.vci is more si^uiificant of the world's pro- 
a .suhrttuiitial sort, for loss ol valuable time and ■ ^ in (iivilisution than the.changes v^iich have 

defannilion of cliaivact.^ and the gpiioral public, taken, place in Ea.stern Asia. This is 

who knew that the old rascal ha«l been released* • ,»„ ,1 / -n i 

Iccuuso it wa. impossible to forgive the thief un.l tho cu.e with regard to Japan, where 

imnisli tlm rcceiv^er, recovered its corporate goo<l- ■ V‘« txehisivcness have been broken 

humour, and roared with lauglit(*r, as, after a half- J^nd the country opened up to foreign inter- 

jocular passagc-of-arins between the aged dealer . couim\ Not only has this been accomplished ; but 
in stolen ])r()pcrty and the oHiciaLs of the couil, ‘ the Japane.-e relorined government have annexed 
iluring which the words, * We know' you, Iloiid ; the Loo-choo 1-lainl-, situated between their own 
‘ Voii'ye been iKdbie us often, you frcfpiently 
(iccurreil, the guileless Isaac was hustled out of the 
tuwn liall. 

Then began a bit of real business. Tlni inagi'.- 
ti.ites brightened uj) as (IlKd-ea Xcd, identifieil by 
wiliiesse.s expressly brought down iVoni London tn 
swear to the idt.iility «»f an old a'.'piaintance, was 
asked wliat he had lo say. Tlie Jung^hoii-niaii 
bore that ordeal pliilosoiiliically. hii\eu from 
tho primitive jilan of simple ilenial, he really bad 
nothing particular to urge, beyond lb • fact that he 
was *a poro man ;* ainl was accoidnigly coniinlrLfd 
for transference to London, llieie t(< be tdiaigel, 
arraigned, and in due course sen;. -need, Ibv liN 
share in the plundering of the clipper ship bVy/d, ;. 

llefuro the pi.i-eedings against tlie liver ]*ir.itc 
were <|uite concluded, Mr Weston, Aitnur Lynn* 
and UertiTini had lift the couil, tiie sjiectat"is 
eyeing them, as they did so, almost ivpr.taclilully, 
as persons who Inal been instrumental in defr.iinl- 
iiig their fellow-i'ieatures of the jikcMuabb. emo- 
tions wliich result from tho rigiili'ouj ca^iigaticn 
of a knave. Even In.-pector Liicli, though lila-r- 
nlly feed for what he had done, and corlainly no 
loser through tho clemoney that liad boi n eMoiiili 1 
lo the chief ofleiider, had been gloomy and 
tiU'iturn. 

At the door of the towiidiall, ^\v Crawley 
himself came sidling up. ‘ My humble, heartfelt 


isles and China, to both of which natioiis these 
i.-laiids were tributary. This circumstance has 
icvivcd some of the intcre^it taken in them 
more than sixty years ago, when Captain Basil 
Hall and Dr M'Leod publi«lied their narratives 
of a vi^it to the principal islanil of tfie group, 
whi'di was then but little known to navigatfirs. 

It was a tine spring inornflig uf LSIG, as Captain 
Hall d'-'Oiibes it, Avlieii the inen-of- war -d and 
/.;;/*« lay f.If the western coast of Groat Loo-choo. 
A li.di extent (d cultivated land was displayed to 
view, wliere a br.rren prospect only was expected, 
Thi vo xels were anchored in front of a town, 
having a soit of line-wall along the water s edge, 
ti..m wbi di some* b(/.\t< soon put off. Without any 
sviij] tom's cf fear (•v hesitation, the boatmen cume 
ali'iigside the sliips, kindly offering vegetables 
.»nd fresh water, wbi-.U were wry acceptable. On 
being fiue-tioned by signs as to the proper anchor- 
age, llivy ]H)intv'd round the south-west end of 
the island. The vessels sailed in the direction 
iiulicatocl, cari-fully sounding and looking out as 
they advanccil along shore, and at night anchored 
in 'leop water. Next day, they proceeded farther 
mi Iheiu course, and about noon descried a cou- 
.-iderable town, with a number of large junks 


,, , I'l - 1 ' ^ at anchor in a eommodiuus harbour. This was 

thanks, ge.ntloinen, ho began, ‘ lor your great x - , • .i • • i 4 r t 

‘modiiessto* J ^ : Napakiaiig, the piineipal seaport of the Loo- 

‘ Enough, enough !* replied the Manager grulllv. Islands, wdiere the ships tinally anchored. 

‘ Good-morning— that will do.’ ‘ i astonished natives, who never had seen such 

* I am a good nccouiitaiit, a ii.scful servant,' | large European vesstds before, were perched in 
went on Grawlcy, cringing, but unabashed. ‘If, tliousands on the surrounding rocks and heights, 
dear ]\lr Lynn, you, and noble Mr ^lervyn, ga/ing w itli silent wondei* on them as they entered 
W'ould* — . . , , the harbour; but not the slightest sign of dis- 

^iyjme, sir. if you have any sj^^anW : hosiilitv was indicated by the multi- 

replied Arthur Lynn, iiiuiily iiidigiiatuui naming j , 

in his honest eyes. ‘Mercy is "one thing, Mr | , i- . i .r i i i i 

Crawley, and you begged it on your knees, V 4 »u 1 Immediately the AJe^atr was anchored, se\eral 
may remember, abjectly enough. Hut to emiduy ' oamo alongside containing ottieials, who 

you again* [wished to know what country the navigators 

‘ I do not ask for trust, only for salary,* pleaded belonged to, and tho nature of their visit, By 
Crawley — ‘ I am so poor,* j the assistance of the. Chinese interpreter on b4»ard, 

‘ Voiir two accomplices, oiiswered ifr Weation | satisfactory answers were xn.'ido to tliese ^nerioa ; 
OTatUfuUy, ‘ have jpt urj;cd tho Kime pica for inoluJin!; a statcii.oiit that the fr^.itc h.ul ouooun- 
thrustinK ««evj8li Hugers into their iiemhbours* ^ ^ g 

pocketa. Somo of our sovcreij?..*, Henry Crawley, , to Jvmir 

it oU truths were known, and a good many oil* 1'“^. »» ‘‘f 

thorn, must bo in youre yet’ damages. Such, however, w.is not really tho 

And Crawley crawled away, and for the present case ; but to make tho story masible, toe well 
was seen no more. j was filled by turning tho cock in the hold ; and 

tl.:!? --.- fdl 
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the cliaiii-puiiips bcinx set to work, threw out tho olTect of fawliii;»-piecoa in the han»la of some 
volumes of water on llie inaiii-tleok, to the gi*cat ollieers in pursuit of game, they begged that tho 
amazement of tlie otlioials, who seemed to syiu- birds luighl not bo killed, because the people 
pathise with Ihoir inisFortunos. 'J'his nm was were always delighted to sec them flying about 
considered ii-'ces:^aiy to prevent any serimis alarm their houses and ganlens ; but if they wanted 
from the avri\ai of ships of sneh unu^aal appear- them to eat, an addiliunal (piautity of fowls would 
ance and iiireo. Not only did the artili-'o succeed, be sent on boanl 

but wlu n the visitors returned on shore, they While thus iniinvs.'’L*d with the happy i»nlirnal 
imiiiodiately put in re<]uisitioiu a number of and social condition of the inhabitants, (\ipt.iiii 
earpenlcrs, and people aoipiainted with the con- Hall and Dr MM.coil assure us that they were 
strnclion of their own vessels, in order to render j ecjually charmed Avith the situation of (Ireut 
what a^sidance they could in sto]»ping the leak, j lioo-choo, as enji>ying the most genial climate of 
Whuii these men came on board with fonu* I the globe. Ibdivdicd by llio sea-brec/AV-j which, 
rude tooLs, their services were civilly declincil by j from its geographical position, blow over it at 
the senior oHicer, uii the groiiud that there were ; every period ol the year, it is free from the 
plenty of good carpouters on hoard ; adding, that | extremes (d IhmL and cold winch o]>prcss many 
all thev wanted was an asylum during the lime j oilier countries ; whilst iroiii the gt-urral con- 
of repair, with pornii'<sion ti) take on bnaril some | liguraliou •»! tlie land liciiig more abiptL’il to the 
fresh provisions and water, which they would produ‘jt»‘ni ol livers ainl streamlets than ol bogs 
most clnjeriully pay for. An immediate supply or mai.-hes, one ;uuive of disease in tlie warmer 
was sent of bullocks, pigs 'ats fowls, and latitudes lias no exi-itence. 

other aiticles, with abuii'ianco of sweet potatoes, AVheii the nar"itiv**s of this vi>ifc wme rir.*it 
fruits, vi-'claUes nnd even candles and lire woikI ; pul 1; die I, they were thotiglil lo jMilalvc mine of 
thosc'wlio brought lliom taking receipts to oli.uv , f*'-dh was 

they had been delivero.i ; but the chief authuriti...s i ••h i,.v .,1 the ..II, cor. a,,d 

, r 1 i. 1 . : crews ol tho two incu-(»l-\var, thev «onM not he 

who sent them, relu-^od aijy pay, cent whatevc.-, ; ...v,.,,,! ^-eutlemc,,, 

even for repeated supplies aunug their stay in luc | pacti-ully cnv.., .,i„l will, the lii.4 ,ry of Cl.i,,:,, 
island. , in whi di" Loo-tdioo is mcnlioned us a Irilmiary 

Unwilling to give cause for abinii or uneasiness j :Uate, doubted tin; tl iit**rin;; a'*couiiU of llni appa- 
to a people ?o xvell di-po-ed, the Comniodoro gave j rciiily refined civili'alioii t.f tins government and 
orders for all to remain ipiietly on board until j^pooikie. ^Moreover, al t hough m* weapons .»! war 
visited by some of the high ollicials. After a | a t hincse eiivny n.iiiU'«l 

few dars, a personaqe of apparently distii,gui.,hed j who wa. 1.. ,vp,.i.i 

1 • ^ 1 1 • 1 1111 III the Iwcntydiifttyeirot tin* huipcn.r K;en luting, 

lank embarked m a barge Furrounded by a large i a.d., dc'^cribes llicir niilit.iry jirni'' .md otln'i* 
concour-e of natives, and came on b.»ard in a ! i,,,,, laments of war, al.o the iimd • ..f i urii.di- 
dignilb-'d inaum r, xvhen he was received with all ment. 

due re-poct. lie W'as a irmn about sixty years of Whal'jver may li.avc been lie: ]»r : 'U- c-mtliilou 
ago, with a venerable white beaiil, fpiite different of the pc«>pk* an'l Ih' ir riih-j-’, ui‘-< '[in'nt Ibrcigii 
in plivsiiignoiny from tho Chinese, who liave hut yi^ilors conlirmcl to a gr- at. tiie statements 

scanty hciirds. His dre*3 xvas a ])iirp]e robe, with in the nan'ativ«-.i ol ll.ill anil I 'Jjji! nifKs*. 

dlAAt-nj fLict-oii Ail Triiiiiil Ilia iviiich liv n ■ impOrttint ol t.1**-'' A.ai U ^ 1-tSi till* iiM t* llUllti 


very loose sleeves, fastened round liis waist by a 
sash of rod silk, and white gaiters with sandals 
on his feet. His cap of dignity xviis twisted neatly 
into folds, and covered with a light purplo-colourc-i 
silk. A nunieruiM suite accornpanied Jiim ; ^oim* 


important ol th**-'* a'.ui a vi-it tin* im ri huiil. 
:diip -a, dnriii» tin* nn<nlh'5 of .Iiilv'- and 

August with Mr S. W. Williamson biiahl, 
an Anicriian mi' dfni.uy x'.cll voiv.lmI in lli * Cidiicsu 
language. He fnusul tli.it ailhougli the ]i(>o*choo 
language dilf'T' l mliivly fn)m the Cliineso, yet 


were oiricials cf inferior rank, and tho ulherH his many of the iklli'.i.il.H wmo siiili<;iimtlv conversant 
personal at.endants. After partaking of u hand- with the wriM.' ii « liaracteia to he a^de to main- 
some entertainment on board, he took leave, the tain c.ommuiii«MiimK4. 

Commodore promising to return the visit, . Althmigh tin* intern. d government and institil* 

A friendly intercourse soon sprang up between idairU arc inodtd led alter those 

tt. n„d .ha “‘-"a \ r„jris 


80 that confidcuce took the place of timidity on 


toiiH and nifl'n*nce ol>t!iin the 8iipreriia(‘.y. Tho 
comiimii pi (ij)lc uTiiinid the principal towns and 


the part of the officials. Instead of only a few .aihurhs api.iMrcd to have a fair share of the com- 
officeiB and men from the ships being permitted forts of life ; and by their general devotion to 
to visit tho shore at specified times, parties were I agriculture were able to piovido themselves with 
allowed to land and look about tho town and I Mij'ply nccc.s.saries, and to escape from 

countiy as they chose, but always under the extremes of wealth and woe so strongly 

ffuidanee offHatives. Moreover, the garden of a in I’cw or no beggars were 

Masort off^eialaiwnal for th. u a* like storey .stature seldom exceeded five feet, or five feet two 
The gun% shol^ musketry, bayoueU, and swords jncliuM; tlicir limbs were small, and their whole 
of the strangers were apparently objects of wonder frames indicated a people little used to hnnl work, 
te them. When, however, tho chlcrd observed Their general physiognomy, though possessing the 
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TIIH Loo-cnoo ISLANDS. 


loading f«atiiro.s ol' the Mongol raco, diflerfid from 
the Ciiinese and Japaii(i.^(*, and apj)cartid more 
allied to the Corcaiis, c-specially in their having 
ain])le heards. 

Wlicii the Aiiioric.'in^s on hoard Ihc Morriaon com- 
pared lliidr idwi'rvution.s with tho'^e of previous 
ad.-^itors to Loo-clioo, they were led to infer that 
tile novelty of foreign shiji.s had worn olf ; and 
that the policy (tf the governrnciit wa-i to doimte 
ollieers for their recL* 2 )lion, jiji])oiiited for the husi- 
ne.S’*, to {supply linen with iirovisioiis, ami induce 
them to dejiart as soon as possible. All jillciiipts 
to rciiiunenite them for siijiiilies were dciclined ; 
for it Would be the same thing as buying and 
Felling, and it was ag.iiii'^t the laws of the eoiuilry 
to trad'- with foreigners. No do\il»t, this was 
a stipulation eiiforcod hy lln-ir J.i]L'inese masters, 
wlio ludd a monopoly of the e.\t'-i nal connnen i*. 

Foreign vessels, holh merehantnien and inen-of- 
war, fre'iiuMitly visited the iKirt of Napakiang after 
thi.s, for the purj)use of watering jukI taking in 
sni>]»lies of provisions, which ]iroved a In-avv tax 
iijion so pioor a country. In lini'', the aulhorilie3 
reliiifpii.Mied the cnsbiin of s\i]»plyiiig tiiom to 
iradcr.s gratuit '.lu-lv ; while the ciii't.iins of war- 
"diips giivj cfpii valent harl'T in the shape of 
jii’esenl.s. As no inelalliti curreuey wa. si*en 
in cirenlallon, ^i^Ilors were at a lo^.s to know 
Iiow the people traded among theiii-'--l\vs, unless 
through bart'O’ or some kind of ]):i)-ei' cnnvncy. 
At length, S^Miiidi and Ain' iicau d'dlns w* iv 
cvehaiiged for iTovisimi-, wh“n it wa-^ a‘-e«.itainod 
that their value win well known. Am mg the 
foreigner^ who inlrodueed tlie^e was a inir-i-.'naiy 
iiaiiiC'l JJettollicim, a conveite'l (k iiuaii Jew, \\h.» 
bindod with Jiis wife and family to I'oim a 
(diri^tian Mi-sion, under the au-jiioes of an 
English Association. 

The next imjMiilant visit of foreigners w’n.« that 
<d' Omimodore IVriy in I'^od, villi the rniied 
Slates* s<iiiadron. c*u its famous vyage to Japan. 
The iiicmhers of this expedilion saw miU’e of (Iix-at 
Loo-choo anil its inhabitants •Ilian any of Iho.^-e 
who ]u'ee''de I them. They verilied the stateinonts 
of the Pii’iLish oHieer.s a.s to the ]uctiire-(|ue beauty 
of the «'horo.^, which recalled to iniiel the lichcst 
English .‘^eenery ; hut they did not al together su.s- 
taia the glowing accounts of the simplicity, friend- 
lines.% and conlcnlincnt of the iK'ojdc, all hough 
the.se u])pearod to be nalurally not uiiamiable. 
Either Captain llasil Hall was mi.^^takon, or the 
national traits had changed since the time of his 
visit. ‘ lie represents them,' pays the Commodore, 
‘as wiihout arms, ignorant even of money, docile, 
tractable, and honest, scnipubm.'^ly obedient to 
their i ul»?iv and their laws, and, iu fact, ns loving 
one another too well, willully to liariii or wrong 
each other. Many of the otfieers of the squadron 
wont to the island, expecting to find these beau- 
tiful trails of character ; hut, gradually and pain- 
fully undeceived in many particulars, they were 
constrained to acknowledge that human nature in 
Loo-choo is very much the fiame as it is elsewhere. 
The aysteni of government, of wdiich secret espion- 
ago i^ornis a distinguishing feature, must beget ni 
tho inferior classes cunning and falsehood ; and 
these our oflicers certainly found. The Loo- 
cliooaus pretend ignorance of olfensive weations, 
and of such no open display is made by the people ; 
but Dr Bettelhcim savs that lie has Been tirearms 
in their possessioni though they seek to conceal 


: them from strangers, and they are donbtla«q by 

* nature a pacific people. As to money, tin y know 
the value of gold and silver very well, an-l they 
traffic for the Chinese cashj of wdiich fiom tw^-lvc 
to fourteen hundretfare equivalent to the SjKu.ish 
dollar. Tlicy are an eminently shrewd people, 

. and jivovcd them^njlvcs to be somewhat “smart” 

; in the inaLliii* of exi-hange, when the di'^bur-ing 
officers of the squadron came to settle with them 
the x'Jue <if the f:oin.«. Tliey have, on tlft whole, 

I many excelleiiL luitural traits ; and their xvorst vices 
arc jirobably the result, in a great measure, of the 
‘ wretched system of government under which they 
I live.' 

j As an in'lii-lri tl poo])lp, they have a limited 
external tiadc in iu'':-.:h;ui'li.-e for home corisump- 
; tion. iSngar fuiiiH the thief expoit ; and gra^s- 
j cloth i.s the conimon f-tulf Ibr ganm-rits though 
‘ cotton fabric.s arc abun'Iaiit, tin. mal'MijU being 
, grown in the Among the imports tea 

, and ".ilk lire tlie r-tajile articles, but some of iuimiur 
kin Is are of home jiro'liice. Two kinds of miilet, 

; ?wi*i-t-p‘italoc-«, and rice, arc the u^ual crojis ; 
be"idf‘.s wlii'.b, tbo coniitry afibrJ-s all theT’onjmrtu 
= cardtn vegetabh'?, melons, and many suits of fiuit. 
Seawtc'l is c-llccted for nin^urc, and agTic.iJinre 
is condurted on tlic^same iirinciidi-s as in Chin;i, 
by ban'UI.ib"iir and irrigation. I’lie fiPidS .--re 
vi ry sm.ill, ri-par.ited from each other by foot- 
. and the. SLM'd is iilanted in rows. Indeed, 

tho billij'UtMii iimiiUeness with wliieh tlie country 
i.s Mibilivjdtd is singular. Great Loo-clioo con- 
tain'? al'jut ii:n • hundred square nides, bedng 
■ ^i\ly long uni lilb-^-n bruud, and coni tins tliirty- 
^ fivv*. ih-paitnii-nt-, v ith upwards of three hundred 
and liliy -mali-r ilifclii’t" ; which makes the aver- 
. age si/e of a di<triet about two and a half square 
1 mih-s. The e.stiiiiat-j*l area of the whole gK'U 2 > is 
ubtjul five llioiisaii'l square niile.s ; Mount Oiino- 
d.ike, ri.dng ten liiiiiiiied ami eighty-eight feet, 

. being the highest ja-ak in the ranges that run 
tiiiougli tin-m, tr- 2 n'liiig in a north-east direction, 

’ Vaiioiis c?timatcs have been made from time to 
lime iv-jurding llie population, but the liijhest 
dues not exceed on? hundred thou.^aii'l. "When 
we con"id''r that this number rejn'e-ents the 
j inbabitanls of but a small district among the 
i inulliliulinous millions of Cliina, or the le.'^ser 
' poimlution of Japan, the insignificance of tUia 
! Oriental kingilom will be apparent. 

! Loo-chou was annexed by the JajianeS'? in April 
I 187J, when a squadron of the newly formed 

• J»ii>aiiese navy was desjiatched from Yedo Bay, 
! with a military det.ic.hinent on board, and .several 
! high ollicials, cominissioued by the Mikadu's 
' government to take possession of the isb's, and 

annex them as a dependency of Japan. Whom 
j the expedition arrived at Napakiang, and tho 
j members of the nus.sion, with their iniliTarv c«cort, 
i proceeded to the royal residence at Shuoy, nml 
proclaimed the jmrport of their visit, the king mid 
itis functionaries were seized with coii'a-ni.iiiun. 
AUhongh an event of the kind had fw some time 
threatened the destinies of their little isl.md-st ite, 
yet they had all along been sanguine ih.ii it iniglit 
bo averted hy diplomacy. Acconiingly. a petition 
was drawn up, and forwarded by an Envoy and 
suite to the Jiqianese government, in which the 
petitioners pleailed their long .service to the king- 
doms of China and Japan conjointly as a reason 
why they should not now be constrained to servo 
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one of them only. ‘It is not oiir wish/ saitl the 
petition, ‘that we slioiihl serve two inastera, hut 
a sense of necessity compels' us to do so. Our 
people arc accustome<l to say that as Great Japan 
18 our father, ami Great China onr mother, w'c 
should reveronfly obey them both. Now, what 1 
the Jai^auosc go\vrnment coiiimaiids is tliis, that 
we should serve only our father, auA should I 
forsake onr mother. This causes us the deepest I 
sorrow. AVJieii we were leavincj the harbour of 
Napa, our king Sholai coniuiaudetl us, saying 
that if we failed in our mission wc would hope for 
no forgiveness from him, and must forfeit our 
lives. We are placed in such a strait that wc can 
neither comply with the wishes of the Japanese 
government nor return home. There is but one 
road for us to travel, and that leads to <loatli. 
When the bird is about to die, it sings a sorrowful i 
note, and the stricken deer utters a plaintive ! 
sound. The sorrows of death arc very near to us, | 
and our prayer is but a inournriil lamentation.* j 

Notwithstanding this pathetic appeal, and the | 
consequences of olletiding tli« Poking goveriiiuciit, j 
the adnfiiiistration at Tokio rosolve«l oil deposing 
the king, and declaring Loo-choo no longer tribu- 
tary to China ; which resolution was at once 
carried into clfect by the •expeditionary force, 
witlibut any resistance from the irdiahifants of 
the islands. Afc the same time, no liaish measiiri.s 
were used towar<Is them or the authorities ; while 
the king W'as politely removed from his palace 
to one of the sliijis, and then conveyed to the 
capital of Japan, wh(‘rc he was invested with lh«* 
rank of a Japanese Prince with a suitable income, 
liis place at Shuey was 111 led by a governor, who 
lias jurisdiction over all the islands, maintaining 
his dignity and power by a permanent military 
and naval force stationed in Great Loo'choo. 
After an examination into the effete institutions 
of the country, most of them were superseded by 
the reformed systems introduced into Japan after 
the European model. Among these was tlic new 
foreign calendar, which replaced the ancient 
Chinese system of calculating' time. 

After this, the whole of the islands scattered 
over the sea betw'een the twentieth and thirtieth 
degrees of latitude were formally annexed. They 
number more than three hundred, and are divided 
into three groups, called Tshung-shnn, Shan-naii, 
and Shan-pei, and these again into provinces, 
districts, and parishes. The governor and his 
establishment have thcii abode nt Ewang, the 
former residence of the king at Shuey in tin 
Tshung-shan group. 

These changes were so well prepared and so expe- 
ditiously carried out, that they were known to the 
people in China and Japan only after they had 
been actually made. When the news reached 
Peking, great surprise, dejection, and dissatisfac- 
tion were shown among the supporters of tlic 
gorernment A few days earlier, a new Japanese 
ambassador had presented his credentials without 
taking advantage of the occasion to say anythifig 
about Loo-choa The Chinese ambassador at Tokio 
questioned the Japanese government concerning 
tne annexation ; wnen the chief minister replied, 
that they were Teady to prove at any time their 
right to the Loo-choo Islands, and that now having 
possession of them, they were determined not to 
give them up. 

Japan is certain to retain possession until China 


is able to drive her from the islands by force of 
arms, wliicli nt present she has neither the ships 
nor the means to accomplish. What may be tho 
future of Loo-choo and its inhabitants, is matter 
of conjecture ; but it is to bo hoped the halcyon 
dai's of the Lilliputian kingdom and its people are 
not yet quite ended. 

THE TREASURE AT GRAN QUIVIRA. 

CnAVTER ir. 

Several days, a whole week, went by, and Gerahl 
Elkhw, although improving steadily, was still 
unable to bear his full weight upon tho injured 
foot, and so limped slowly with the aid of a stick 
— ‘hobbled around,' Jose said, lie had found tlie 
^[exicaii not only a skilful attendant, as had been 
pri‘<lieleil, hut a very kind and attentive one ; 
while Jose was (|uito Avon over by the young 
man’s invariable courtesy and consideration wlien 
speaking to him. The Mexicans Avere unfairly 
dealt with, and harshly used, all through the 
Territory, faring as well, perhaps, in such rciuoto 
and scanty settlements as lUiie Creek, as any- 
where ; for at that place were no saloons, iio 
quarrelling rc»wdies, no political disputes ; ami the 
Mexicans Avere there of great use. Nevcrtlieless, 
Sehorita Annie Tate Avas tho only person Avho 
had cA’cr been consistently kind to Jose, until 
Geviilil came ; and his manner had so delighted 
the Mexican, that he aa'ouM doubtless bavo risked 
lus life for him readily— for men did that Avith 
A’cry slight incenti\'o iu New ^lexico, 

Joso Avas sometimes Axry conhdential in his 
conversations, especially Avhen speaking of the 
dwellers at Blue Creek ; and at the close of one 
beautiful day, Avheii lie bad taken Gerald's arm, 
and assisted liim to a cevtaiu lodge, Avhiidi, as it 
coinmandod a splendid panorama along tho (hook, 
Avas a favourite spot Avilh the young man, the 
I^lcxicau hegaJi : ‘ fcjcnor lillklc}’’, don’t you show 
them rolls of grccfiibacks that I saw to-day, to 
nobofly here.' 

‘Well, 1 Avill not,' returned Gerald, ‘if yon 
advise me not to ilo .so. ihit why do you say this 
nowT 

‘Because now is the light lime,* said Jose, 
‘before you have doiie it. After that, it is too 
late.* 

‘ lie is right there,' muttered Gerald. 

‘Sehor Sy Tate lie very bad man,’ continued 
Jo.se. ‘ You remember how he ask you if Scotch 
Andy know you had come on to Blue Creek t 
Well, if no one hut the citizens had known of it, 
I think he kill you somehow that night— you have 
such a hcaiitiful rille,' 

‘Good licaA'ens!' exclaimed tho other; ‘he 
would not surely murder mo for the sake of a 
gun?’ 

‘Sclior Sy Tate has killed men for leas than 
that. You sabe, ho white Indian once.’ Jose 
dropped his voice here, and looked warily round. 
‘ IJe no dare live near Denver and around there. 
I 'hear this from old Pablo, the half-breed Apachd 
Avho come here. But Sefior Sy much afraid of 
Sehorita Annie, and sho will tako care no harm 
conic. So will JosA Ugh! 1 not afraid of 
Seiior Sy Tate ! Old Juanna tho witch tell me 
one of us kill the other some day, and I often 
think it will be me kill him ; 1 have much good 
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mind to.— Eut Seilor Pilkley, for all tliat, you no 
let him see all your dolhira. You say you send 
to Santa Fe for more money soon. Seiior Sy Tate 
he go mad to get all them greenbacks, and accident 
soon happen.' 

Gerald tliankcd the friendly Mexican; and 
resolved to lake liis couiiscd, so long as ho was 
compelled to remain at the Creek. 

‘ But what an awful set to be thrown amongst ! * 
ho thought, as he returned to the house. ‘The 
girl and this Mexican arc, to a certainty, truthful 
and honest ; but never in my life did I ace such a 
scoundrelly gatlicring as are the remainder. I 
Jjope I shall be able to travel so as to meet the 
othei-s at the rendezvous.’ 

On entering the house, he found that supper— as 
the six o'cloclc meal was called — was ready ; that 
his .special scat was duly placed for him, nmdered ’ 
soft, and even luxurious, by biilfalo robes and bear- 
skins. Sy Tate was at the low .«table-door, whence 
he had given a sullen nod of recognition, as he 
saw Elk ley enter; while Annie was staiiding by 
th«* table within. 

‘I saw that you moved around first- rate, Mr 
Pllldcy,' she began; ‘your foot .seems better clay | 
by tiny.’ 

‘Thanks to you and to Jose, it is. Hut I 
must give some credit to the hc^althful mountain 
air, I expect. This is indeed a lovedy spot.’ 

‘ Vos ; so strangers tell us,* returned tho maiden ; 
‘and they show how much they admire it by 
hurrying away at the first opportunity. You 
also seem anxious to do the same.* 

‘ r have reason for wishing to leave suon,’ 
replied Elk ley; ‘but 1 shall never forget Bluci 
(h’cek, or the kindness I have met here. If I am 
spared, Mks Annie, I will infallibly come and 
Bee you again.’ i 

*l’ho girl’s colour rose a little at even this ' 
iiiatter“Of-cour<e sijeech ; for she was but little 
used to the oonvcr>alioii of handsome young men 
from down l^ast 

• I should be ungrateful iiido’cd, if I did not do 
so much,’ continued Gerald; ‘and 3’ou must give 
me a list of all the cdmiccj article.'?, cs])ecially books 
and ciigraviiig.s, that I shall bring up from »f'antii 
Fe.* 

‘ Air you going Saiity Fee way, then ! ’ incpiircd 
Sy ^fate, who just then entered tlic room. 

‘Y"ca; I have to meet .some fricnd.s there 
shortly,' returned lillkley. ‘They will let me know 
when they arrive at Kansas City ; they intend 
to hunt across the jdains from thence to Santa 
Fd.’ 

‘Then I expect it's for you that a team has 
stopped helow,' ouid Tate. ‘1 saw a inau come 
this way with a packet ; and here he is.' 

As he finished, a man clad from lieatl to foot in 
buckskin, with revolver on one hip, and a aheath- 
knile on the otli^'r, after the manner of New 
Mexicans, presented himself at tlio door, and 
stepped within, with tho free-and-easy manner 
of his countrymen. ‘Say!’ ho began; ‘I guess 
this is Sy Tate's; and from wluit I have hccpl 
tell, you are Sy Tate.— And you, stranger, are 
Squire Elklcy.’ 

‘That is uiy name, certainly,’ returned the 
young man. 

‘Then I have brought on this parcel for you 
from the mail-station,’ continued the teamster. 

* It was to have been given to Andy Muegregor ; 


but he had just taken a contract for freight to 
Denver, so he gave it to me.’ 

‘Many thanks,* said Elkley,- taking the o(fore«l 
packet. ‘ Will you. tell me how much the charge 
is' 

‘It is paid for,* interrupted the teamster, ‘Andy 
look a .satchel np to the Eatons for iiiy missis, so 
that*.*? balanced.' 

‘ But I should like to pay you for your trouble’ 

began Elkley ; when tlie teamster cut liim 

short : ‘ Keep your money, Sejuiro, for them lliat 
wants it. 1 ’m an American citizen and a W estern 
man, that don’t need no favoui.s of you nor nobody. 
No olfence, Squire. When I do work for you, 
you Khali jjay me for it ; but this item I did for 
Scotch Andy, who has paid me. I ain’t going 
to take your dollar-s, as if I was a loafer who 
wanted aim*?. No, sir-ree.— Good-evening ; ’ and 
with that the independent team-ter di.-appirared. 

‘It i.9 as I expected,' .•said GeraM, addressing 
Annie, after glancing through his h*ttor-. ‘ My 
friends are now on their road to Santa Fe ; and 
I must contrive to leave here in a day or two. I 
cannot walk tlirough the canon— that is* evident. 
Du you think you could spare Jo.sij and the wagon 
to take me as far as Three Waters City ? I could 
buy a horse on reaching there.’ 

‘ Do you reckon on riding alone from Tlir^e 
Water to Santy I'ce T asked Tate, speaking in 
an-jwer to the question, which had been directed 
to the girl. 

‘ Ye.-,’ replied (Torald. ‘1 have a good map, and 
liiul the .stations lie pretty clo*!e to eacdi r)tlier,' 

‘ You will be robbed and murdered before you 
have travelled half your journc.v,’ continued Tate. 

‘ I know the rojid, nud know llic people who are 
oil it. Wm mu>-t ride by the mail, if you want to 
ride with a ^ouml *kiii. Maybe you w^uii't bo 
over-.safe, even then.’ 

* I am sorry to hear you say so,' returned Gerald, 
‘as I had not hedieved that part of the road to bo 
dangerous, Wc expected to tind a look-out neces- 
sary after leaving IStinta Fe. But W’e shall bo a 
felroiig party.' 

‘AVliere. air you going after you quit Santy 
Feel’ a.skeil Sy, ‘Do you mean to strike for 
Arizona, or t)hl Mexico, or air you going through 
the Indian Territory I’ 

‘None of these/ said Elkley. ‘We arc going to 
explore Gran Quivira ; we have valuable informa- 
tion’ — 

The sudden start of his three companions— for 
Jose sat at the tabic with them— startled him in 
turn, and he looked from one to the other in 
pcTi>lexity. 

‘ Gran Quivira ! * exclaimed Tate, in tones even 
har.^her than usual; ‘aud what should you do 
at Gran Quivira I * 

‘AY hat others have done, I suppose,’ replied 
Gerald, who had recovered himself: ‘scout tbr the 
buried treasure ; but with a dilferent result. Wo 
shall find it.’ 

‘ You air like most of the others have been/ said 
Tiitc, with a sneer he did not attempt to conceal ; 
‘very certain you know all about it before you go; 
aud like them, you will crawl home ili«appointed ; 
if you don’t lay your bones there, a.s many better 
men than you have done.’ 

‘Mr Elkley I’ exclaimed Annie, ‘you surely do 
not propose to seek for the buried treasure at Gran 
Quivira ? Do you not know that many parties 
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have Bet out to find llicm? None of lliem have I must add in candour, Mr Tate, that I do not 
had the least success; and many have been entirely think I should feel at liberty to inform you, even 
cut off by Indian or Mexican skirmishers. I trust if I had it/ 

you will not ‘U you had it!' echoed Tate. ‘I calculate 

‘Gran Qiiivira's very dangerous place — there’s there’s no doubt about tJutt* 
no two wavs about IhatV said Josu. ‘ I have been ‘There is none, Mr Tate,' returned Gerald, with 
there, aiurknow every foot of ruin. Everywhere sometliing of sternness in his own voice. ‘ 1 have 
prospectors luivo dug, hut never Jind gold ; and it not, and have told you so/ 
no one know wliere to dig now. You might dig The conversation was kept up for some time, 
in Olio iilace just sair.e as another/ the subject apiKirenlly having the greatest atlrac- 

Mosv- is right, so far as ho gocaj' resumed Tate, tioii for both Tate aiul Jose. 

Mint there is another thing. The jieoplc in this 

Teriitoiy don't like strangers from the East ram- As many of our readers have heard, doubtless, 
p.i!^bi«j[ and cavorting around to get their gold and of Oran Quivira and its buried treasures, it will 
idlviT fixins, and they are liktdy to bIiow what : suffice to say briefly lliat at this placo, whicli is 
they tl link/ situated in Socorro County, New Mexico, lying 

‘Tliiit is so,’ added Jose. ‘There are others to | about ninety miles from Santa IV, or one huu- 
bc afraid of, Sefior Elkley, beside Injuns and i dred and twenty from the border of Old Mexico, 
Mexicans, Don't you go, {::>euor/ j there was once a rich church and inoiiaslery. 

‘At anyrate,' returned Gcnald >\itli a laugh, ' IVlioii the Sj>aniards left Mexico, the people 
‘the tioasures are as much mine, as they arc the j rose in most districts, and slaughtered or drove 
property of any citizen now living ill New Alexico. I out the monks, as fellow-countrymen with those 
1 am much obliged for your wariiiiigs ; but ' frmii whom they liad suflered so much. (New 
there will he nine good rifle=»" in our party, besides | Mexico -Nueva Mejico— was a ]>art of Mexico 
the help wc may hire. ; and f fancy tliat ton times j in Iho.so days, the reader will remember.) At 
our number of Iiuliaiis would have bad hut a poor Gran Quivira, the monks were not unpopular, 
chance of storming our cami's Again ; we shall as they had been kind to the peoido aroiiiKl 
arrange for fresh supplie.s of water, which lias them ; and as they were charitable and skilful 
liilhoito been the weak point of all ]>rospecting ‘ as doctors, the populace spared them ; but, assem- 
paitie?. And then wc have some special know- 1 bling in vast numbers, conlenled lliemselvcs 
ledge, which I think no other pro.^pcctors have . with utterly destroying the huildings, allowing 

possessed' j the brethren to escape to llu‘ city of Mi'xico. . 

‘Indeed, Squire! And mouglit I adc what; The monks left accordingly, as no bettijr might j 
that is?' interposed Tato, who was evidently be done; but as they were not jaii’mitted to 
li.dening with the keone.^t interest. ^takc anything with them, they buried williin 

‘Certainly!’ returned Elkley, as cheerfully as tlie chuiiih the massive ]date, of which tiny Iiad 
before ; but glancing around, he saw tlie eyes of . an iiumcii'‘'e (luantily, tlieu repaired to alexico, 
Annie and Jose bent upon him with no less | and there deposited a record, to bo used in luittor 
iiiteiot than were Tate's— -an intere&l wdiich tirnc.^, which explained that they had concealed 
secined almost breathless. A little surprised, and j t"ii thousand pounds m u'djhtf of goM and silver 
a liUlc amused also, at this, he went on: ‘AVc ] plate and oriuiineiita. 

were in Texas a f jw months back ; and while The church was \ittcily dopl ro ved and razed ; 
tlicre, wc reinlered a slight service to an old the belter times iicVer canic to allow' the return 
fellow— a hundred years old, I sliould say he of the monks ; and in the lap‘«e of lime, the springs 
must have beer., to judge from liis looks — an or streams which fertilised (Iran Quivira found 
Indian, or half-breed 1 should laucy. The other channels, so that the di.sliict became arid, 

^eIvice Wiis slight enough on our part; but W'e and unfit for the support, of liuman being.'*, or 

li[q)j^'jnecl to save the life of his only surviving even cattle. I’lii-s feaLiiie had luul great influence 
gre-at-graiidchihl, or something of the kind ; and in checking the search for these Ireasupcs, the 
he look quite a liking to us in consei|ucucc. existence of which wa.s as ab'olutely believed in 
To make a short sb^ry of it, w'e told him we as in the existence of Mexico iUclf. 
should travel in New Mexico, and had thought 

of going to Gi"u Quivira. lie seemed a Irf'c Gerald w\as a ri'solulo believer in this concealed 
disturbeil on hearing this, as you, Mr Tate, also wealth ; and 'J ale, altliougli he ridiculed and 

appear to be ; hut oii the last night of our fiiicered at almost every ]iroof the young man 

Stay in bis village, he told us a secret about the offered, wiw yet too acuUdy interested to liido 
place'— hi.M real feeling.-i on the matter, sullen and 

‘And -what W'as that?' interrupted Tate, who guarded ns lie w’a.s on ordinaiy occasions. It 
was listening with unabated interest. was plain he believed in it also; and Gerald 

‘It was, that there was a smaller chapel, an suspected liim of a desire to pick a quarrel on 
outlying snot, attached to Gran Quivira, but lying the subject, so heated and insulting did he grow, 
a few miles off — that for fear of the troubles Elkley, although a young man, was yet too old 
which actually came, the ornaments and plate a campaigner to play his opponent's gome when 
had been removed there, and there buried, lie esfposed in so glaring a manner, so became more 
gave U3 the landmarks necessary to identify the guarded as Tate waxed loud or sarcastic. Whcthcp 
place.' . he at lost saw tliis, or of his own accord altered 

‘Ay, and what may those landmarks be?' his tone, Gerald could not decide; but after a 
demanded Tate, in such ilkdisguised culinneas, wliilc, Tate half muttered some contemptuous 
that Gerald was again somewhat stailled. rejoinder, and left the room abruptly, calling 

‘ I have not the chart with me,’ he said, ‘ so doubt JosO to accompany him to the stable. 
iC 1 could tell you where the real position is ; but Directly ho had gone, Annie, who had latterly 
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been Bileiit, now spoke. ‘Mr Elkley/ said the 
girl with great iinpre.s.siveiics.q, ‘1 think it will 
indeed be well for you to leave as soon as 
jiossilde. I will ari'ange for Jos6 to <lrive you 
down the Creek to-inoirow, and Kliall be glad to 
know you are at Tliiee M atera City, anil (iniU 
away from hero.* 

‘It Avould be a hollow pretence, indeed, if I 
feigned to underdland lliat I have in some way 
caused you — and Mr Tate also —great iin easiness 
by sjieuking of my plans to-night,’ returned 
Gerald. * You must surely see that 1 cannot guess 
why this is so, and should he glad to ask’— 

‘ Do not ask,’ interposed the girl decisively. 
‘I siij)po.se tliat all over the world, in every home, 
there are some things whiidi are better not 
imtuired into ; and this may be one of them. So 
long as you do not think me unkind in thus 
hurrying you away’ 

‘Think you unkind!’ exclaimed Gerald. ‘The 
only unkiiiduess j^ou could be guilty of would be 
to suspect me of siudi a feeding. Kveii if I could 
forget that you probably saved my lile* 

‘Oil, do lint rider to that!’ intorrupted Annie, 
almost tu ttislily. ‘ L shouhl have done such a 

trilling act as lliai for any one else, even’ 

Jler heightened colour and her vexed tone made 
it dillicnlt for Elkley to ])ursue the conwixition. 
"While he was tliinking how to frame his words, 
the voices of .Ium' and T.ite were heard v.itliout. 
‘Senor Elkloy,’ whimpered the girl luiriie<lly'- 
f-he, as did mo4 of tlawi around her, i»cai-ionally 
fell into the »S])aiii.^li mode of address— ‘ tell Jo>e 
you wi>]i him to be with you early in the morn- 
ing and that he had better not go to his l^llanly 
tu-nighl.’ The door hern croaked on its hinges, 
and .she ceas.Kl ; hut her back being towards 
lliofto wiio (juteiod, .she laid her linger on her lip, 
willi a wainliig glance to Elkloy. 

Talc appe.ired I o have lo.-,t his ill-liuniour, and 
was now luiiisii.illy cheerful, even facetious after 
his nianner; but the conversaljon of the evening, 
au'l .ibove all the warning words of his lair 
hosie.'S liatl delerniiuod the guest to render his 
slay tiui'c as short as po:^.sible, and hail caused 
hiiii; indeed, to led somewhat nervous and mi- 
cas}'. 

At once, then, ho conveyed to the Mexican 
his virili that he shouhl he Avitli him early in 
the morning, as he intended to leave the Creek 
next d.'iy, and w'ould like to get everything ready 
Letinie.s. As he said this, Tate turned quickly 
upon him ; and although he s[)oke not, the 
cxpres.Hiou on Jiis features told how instantly his 
f^Udpiciuus mind had taken the alarm. 

‘JJuciio, Sehor,’ assented Jose. ‘I will sleep 
outside your room, as I did before, so 1 can call 
you at any time.* 

‘You ])ropo.sc leaving the Creek to-morrow, 
tlionr said TaU; ‘and how do you intend to 
travel ] * 

‘ Aliss Annie has been good enough to promise 
me the w^agon,’ replied Elklcy. ‘Jo.se will drive 
luc down.* • 

‘Oh ! I see you have settled 4t all among your- 
selves,’ retoiiei Tate bitterly. ‘A man ain’t of no 
eousecmence in. his own house. I have nothing to 
do with it, of course.' 

‘Nothing at all, Sy Tate,’ said Auiile, who had 
never addi-essod him in Gerald’s hearing as ‘grand- 
father * or by any family appellation. ‘ It is my 


bu3ine.ss, and 1 have settled it* As i-he spoke 
tlni.<5, she drew hi'r.-jclf up, and looked straight at 
the old man, with an air too defiant to he mis- 
taken. 

Sy could never return this glance, which Gerald 
had seen ere now ; so grumbling moodily, ho 
turned away. ‘ ^J'here’.s no need for Jose to .sleep 
on the premises, anyhow,’ he continued, after a 
pau.<(\ ‘We doii’l w'ant no more strangers^ than 
we’ve gut; there’s been one ioo many here for 
.some lime.’ • 

‘That is fi-^tlled aLo,’ returned the girl. ‘I 
have, laid the hiillalo robe.s for .Jo.se.s bed outside 
Mr Elkley’s roimi.* 

It was only a momentary glance wdtli 'which 
Tate ventured iu reply to VnU, but it was the 
mo.<t vindictive the young man had ever encoun- 
tered. 

Snmetbing connected with Ihi^ Idtler l<»ok had 
i^o pre3'cd on his mind, that he was not surprised 
t.) he.ir Jose whisper, as he bad** the Mexican 
‘good-night’ at his room door; ‘S»--nor ]'lkli*y, 
it ’s a dug-gariied good thing you thought of tell- 
ing me sleep here eyfa nockfi [to-nigbtj. *Sy Tate 
he in pretty ugly temper ju.st now ; but he i.s 
much afraid of ISehorita Annie ; and he ."hall be 
more afraid of before I fuisli with ^him, 
Lueuo.^ [go.jd-night], Sehor.’ 

r A I’ F. ll-M A KING M ATE 11 1 A L S. 

That ‘tlie ci'iisumptioii of paper Is the measure 
of a pcoph*’.. culiu'A',’ is now' an admitted truism ; 
: it i.s tiiij'cfore cu;i."e fur much congratulation that 
• the niauufactuM aJid consumption of lliis imlis- 
■ peiisabJe article aie considerably iucriiasiug in 
^ this cuunln'. Stitidic.s prove that tiie average 
ijuautiU' used ]»er hfad of p.opulalion in Great 
I Drilaiii i.s gi eater than iu any oilier country ; and 
; it has alw.iys been so. The natural result of this 
: is that the supjdy of raiv material necessary to 
! nnanafacture the increasing qii.antit\' of j aper has 
' bocuiue almost inadcipiale for ]uv3ent dcumnd, 
and we cannot niueh longer rely on our old 
iv.<onri:es only. iiuloed, the ancient staple 
. material ‘rags,’ although .still thcoreticiilly siip- 
]»oscd to be the correct thing, actually enters very 
little, when at all, into the compO'>ition of modern 
paper; ior the very .simple reason that it would 
be impo.sisible to obtain sutlicieiit rags now to give 
the iniblic the quantity of paper required — to 
.s.iy nothing of price. Rag.s have thus been, per- 
I force, greatly superseded by raw libres and waste 
j materials ; j'l-t these huge supplementary supplies 
I must soon fail to maintain consmnption at noccs- 
I sary reasonable rates and quantity ; for proh.ibly 
jiapcr was never so cheap, or such good value, as 
at the prc.?eiil lime. It is refreshing to know 
that the pressing requireuicnts of the paper-tr.ule 
arc now almost universally recognised as of ]niblic 
importance, and numerous ‘new’ tlbrcs, ile.. are 
constantly being suggested from all sources. C\ui- 
sidering, however, how often we read of ‘new’ 
materials introduced as siiiUihla for tlie manu- 
facture of paper, the fact remains that ciimpara- 
tivtdy few articles are actually otfered. or pro- 
curable in the market yet. For the manufacture 
of good white paper, the only raw' fibres available 
by English paper-makers may be said to be esparto 
grass, straw, and ivood ; to these materials must 
be added rags, of course, and also the >vaste 
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products from the trciatnicnt of lla.v, jute, cotton^ 
and other siniilar imliistrics. 

The object of these few remarks is to S'ye some 
practical in format ion on the subject of paper- 
making, suliicieiit to elucidate the qualifications 
necessary in a suitable raw material, and thus 
probably' save much valuable time and misdirected 
energy, "that might be wasted through ignoriince 
of the treatment which all raw fibres must 
nmlergo in the piocess of paper-making. Before 
no conic to the actual inecnufiical or chemical 
maiiipiilation, it must be carefully consideretl 
whether the production of any proposed raw 
material can be made a commercial success 
agriculturally — a primary necessity. It must be 
noted that all raw fibres contain a large propor- 
tion of natural moisture, and the yield of pure 
fibre, or cellulose — tho only substance useful 
I and required for paper-making— is calc-iilatcd on 
the dry weight of material. The yiehl of jiaper 
from known raw fibres varies from ten to sixty 
per cent of the dry material — a very yvide 
margin^ to speculate on in the superficial choice 
of a *new’ fibre or plant suitable for nmkiug 
paper. The question of pioduction is thus, first, 
seriously all'ected Hy the yield of dry inatcrkil 
per, acre; then by the co4i of cultivation and 
collection ; and again, by the packing and trans- 
sliipnioiit charges in and from, probably, a <lis- 
taiit foreign country. These, on bulky materials 
such as raw fibres, arc no insignificant items. 

As a matter of fact, paper can be, and has been 
made from almost every likely and unlikely raw 
material and waste product in the civilised and 
uncivilised world. Of course, tho quality of* 
paper produced lias varied ; good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, according to the suitability of the article 
under treatment ; also tlie first cost, waste, and 
expense of treatment liave varied in like manner, 
if not in similar proportions. Assuming that from 
the producer’s, or agricultural, point of view any 
supposed fibre can be delivered in this country so 
as to compete successfully with present supplies 
merely in regard to actual weight and price — then 
irrespective of any mere advantage of quantity, 
there is the all-important consideration of quality 
involved in the matter. It is imperative that the 
re«!ulting absolute yield of pure fibre, or cellulose, 
should be worth the cost of its necessary future 
mechanical and chemical treatment. Most, if not 
all raw fibres or plants contain a variable propor- 
tion of gluten, silica, and colouring matter— that 
is, every raw fibre contains one or more of : iich 
imperfections. These ingredients in the raw 
material are not only useless but injurious to 
the parer-maimfacturer, and, moreover, arc only 
dissolved and separated at great expense. It is 
under this particular test that ])ractical failure 
is the result of most of the before-named sug- 
gested * new ^ fibrous materials, after valuation by 
some so-called ‘experiment’ conducted on theory 
alone ; and, as already stated, the quantity of ex- 
traneous or useless matter varies from forty to 
ninety per cent in known specimens of raw 
fibre. 

The first process adopted in the manufacture of 
good white paper is the sorting of material; and 
it is desirable, therefore— to save expense, or in 
other words increase value— that the supply should 
be uniform in quality. The next process is to 
thoroughly clean, or dust^ the fibres ; and this may 


not only bo expensive, but almost impossible in 
some cases, when material has been known to be so 
sandy, muddy, or gritty as to defy all cleansing to 
fit it for clean, white paper. If the raw article is 
wm-th sorting .and cleaning, it imist then be sub- 
mitted to n more or less severe and IcngtluMied 
boiling in caustic soda or other suitable cliemicals, 
to dissolve and loosen the silica and gluten, an(l 
thus also free and discharge all excess of colouring 
matter. It must then be thoroughly washed, and 
freed from all remaining impurities and from the 
soda or other chemicals. TJic next point is that 
it shall not require too severe l)lcachin‘?---th.it is, 
that the strength, finality, ami yifild of fibre shall 
not be destroyed or injured in attaining the noc(s- 
sary white colour. It is a wfdl-knowii fact tliafc 
the chemical etlect of bleaching, by cliloride. of 
lime or other means, is far more destructive than 
any boiling process. It is also found that .some 
iibros actually become rotted before they can be 
bleached perfectly white hy present known means. 
Jute may be given .as an instance where exces- 
sive bleaching alone is effective in protluciiig good 
colour. 

(Iraiited that the rC'^iilting quality and yield 
of 2»aper are worth the cost, labour, and chemicals 
expended on it, it is yet ahsolutely desirable that 
sufficiently abumlant quantity, of uniform «iualily, 
may be forthcoming on demand, and at reason- 
able price, in order to compete successfully with 
present supplie*!. For instance, the (|uantity fif 
esparto grass alone now consumed by paper- 
makers ill this country is more than two hun- 
dred thousand tons annually; and there .are mil- 
lions of acres still under cullivatioii to maintain 
bu Implies, 

The conversion of bagas.-:o into paper stock at 
home is said to be attracting considerable attention 
in Louisiana. The fibre prodiieetl IVfim it by n. 
new process, when tested in the noitli ami west, 
was declared to be extruiiicly pivanising. The 
hleiiching process . appears at present to be tho 
chief difficulty; but Ilii<, it. is thought, ean 
easily be overcome, ami the fibre brought to tho 
necessary degree of whitene.s.s. ]{y converting 
tho bagasse into fibre at the plantations, throe- 
fourths of the tran.sportation charges will be 
saved. AVc are told Louisiana produces two liun- 
flrcd thousand hogsln^ads of sugar a year ; and the 
cane for Otacli hogshead will yielfl one ton of 
paper fibre, 

Jt is reportefl that from the palmetto of Florida 
ami other Southern States lias been manufactured 
a 2 »archmcnt said to be as strong and pliable as 
that made from skins, while iiossessing tho merit 
of being smoother. Tim parchment can bo washcfl, 
rubbed, ami liaiidlcd just like cloth; and tho 
w'riting, we are assured, will not be effaced. It 
may be adfled, that a.s much as sixty per cent, of 
the weight of tho 2 >aliuettu can bo utilised fur 
that purpose. 

Thus, it will be seen that, however necessary it 
is fur suitable paper-making material to be soon 
largely augmented in supply, yet tho require- 
ments of the manufacture and market neceRsitato 
special qualifications, to bo found in few planta 
or countries, so far as our present experience or 
knowledge goes. The constant fluctuations in the 
market prices of our present huge supplies of raw 
material, consequent on the variation of supply 
and demaud, occasionally place their value too 
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liigli for profitable consumption. lie will un- 
doubtedly be a public bcncl'actor who can lead 
tlic way to new inalerials, or processes, whereb}' 
paper may be cheapened and more abundantly 
used. 

MY TROUBLES IN RUSSIA. 

TROUllLE TFIE THIRD, 

Besides the Oernian pastor, tliore are Avith me 
in the carriage, his wife and a Cermau spinster ; 
.'Did wo three become very friendly over the recital 
of iiiy calamities. Many arc the talcs of fraudulent 
ollicials, of bribery and chicanery, which j>ass from 
mouth to mouth. The time passes so quickly 
and j)loa.sanlly, tliat 1 am surprised when Ave 
slacken speed, and my rellow-jiasscngers collect 
their belongings, 'fhe pastor and his Avife do not 
]»roceed to Dorpat ; but tlui spiii'^ter, as she 
informs me, is going tlierc to visit friends ; so wc 
unprotected females del ermine to keep together. 
AVe take a considerable time to gather up our 
scattered effects; for the spinster has bandbixcs, 
several baskets and bnndlea, Avlncli 1 hand to 
licr out of the carriage. I Avondcr how she 
managed before she met me, for aa’o are bolli 
l.ulcm breast-high as aac enter the slation-hou'^i*. 
Here Ave arc seen by the past'Or, Avho is drinking 
tea at the refreshmoiit ci»iiiil(‘r. lie h aA’es his 
ciqi, and comes hastily tun aids us. * I.adie^, 1 
Avould advice you to hasten, or you Avill lose your 
chance of seals in the omnibus Avliieli runs between 
the station and the boat. If you do not sue -ceil 
in ealcliiiig it, I fear you cannot g».‘t on to Dorpat 
L)*day ; tlie boat Avails for no one.’ 

The s]»i lister at once divips .•■cvoral parcels, and 
I'l.'Cs the immediate ])os<e-!si(ni of her mental 
faculties. * Where i — AVhicli ! -What?’ she gasps. 

The pastor has i)ickod up the scattoved ]>aroe!.s, 
and strides to the door. ‘TliU Avay U he says. 

‘ V'ou may catch it yet. They liav^e carried your 
luggage llirough ; it Avill be outside.’ 

There stand our boxes, and also the omnibus, 
but crammed full of sweltering mortals ; some 
Ftaiiding Avitli stooping lieads, some sitting, 
huddled togetlier, but all triuiiiphaiil. 

*I must go Avith this ’bus !* screams the spinster 
frantically, and rushing to the step. 

The conductor Avaves her oil*. ‘Cannot — too 
late- no room!’ he cries. The driver cracks 
Ills AAdiij), and the omnibus moA^cs aAvay in a cloud 
of choking white dust. The spinster looks Avildly 
after it, and runs a fcAV steps ; then a bundle falls, 
and she is herself again, and relimpiishcs tlie 
pursuit. I stand looking on stonily, with a feldiiig 
almost of indifference. I am beginning to be 
hardened to misfortune and inured to AA’aiting. 
Illy cheeks burn a little, but it is the heat of the 
8un. 

The pastor speaks cheerily. ‘ Well, it is a pity 
you have lost it ; but you must just make the 
nest of it. You Avill get on to Dorpat on Monday. 
It only means a couple of nights at an hotel.’ 

‘ All Sunday ! To spend all Sunday in a place 
like PlescoAv!’ exclaims the spinster. ‘Ami the 
expense too I Oh, to live in such a country ! ' 
She says a great deal more ; and I agree to every- 
thing, but flunk of my ten roubles with consider- 
able misgiving. The pastor, meaiiAA’hile, is looking 
about for a droscbke for usf, and is grumbling at 
the bad management Avhich provides such scanty 


means of locomotion to travel ler.*!. There is, at 
present, not one to be obtained, and Ibe railway 
station is more than a mile from the town. (Jther 
passengers come from their tea-drinking and look 
aiixiou;^ly doAVii the long straight road ; but they 
are inhabiLants of Plescow, and seem to know 
Avliat to expect. They saunter back into the 
Availing- room, or jiile up tlieir eifects outside tlie 
station, to be in readiness. 

‘I should recommend you to JiaA’e a cup fT tea 
or colfee,’ remarks the pastor. * V'ou have no 
hurry ; and must just Avait until some of those 
lazy dogs turn up Avilh their droschkes. They 
Avill come hi shoals wdien they see the omnibus 
enter the town.* 

So AA^c take his advice, and lake our time oA’er 
it, till AA’c hear the sound of Avlieel'i on the graA’cl 
outside. I’he sj:)in>t(;r of course bGcoines fraiilie 
again, for fear Ave may lc).-e this chanue also, and 
rushes to the door, fullowed, more sediilel}’’, b}' 
the piislur and my-adf. 

‘ Do not excite your-self, my dear lady,’ he pays ; 
‘there Avill be plenty of them, no fear.* 

And sure enough, there they come in Idlig fde, 
driving furiously to oiiUlrip cacli other, a^ lluv 
ge-diculatc and .shout to their.lillle rough, h.ir.iy 
liorsc«. They arc I’gincipally .fev.-.s, so hagjliiig 
prcA’’ail3 for some miiinte.s. Our .share of ft U 
kiii'lly undertaken by the pastor ; ami at la>t we 
are iiiountcMl on two high- wheeled shaky A’eliicle^ 
the F]»iuder in the front, sinothere«l in her - 
/»-e7: diand-luggage), l» which she cling.-* feverishly ; 
and 1 — Avcll, how th.it cntcrpii-sing .Tew driver 
managed to get to Ple.-cow Avith my big box on 
Jiis narroAv j)erL-h be*i<le him, Avill remain a mystery 
to me thiiuigli life. T only kiiuw that extreme 
; agitation juvvents me from feeling that the .d<in is 
'• being slowly grated olf my .<]iiiis by Ihe edge id* my 
I .'*maU bov, which is wedge,- 1 agaiii&t them, and that 
Avc <lo eventually draw up before the iloor of the 
juincipal hotel, and that it — the big box — did mf 
tall with a ciasli li> the ground and burst, scatter- 
ing my Avavdrobc to the I'oiiv avIikK 

The Indel, kept by one Meyer, is over a baker’s 
shop. AVe an* shouii info a large bare room, 
Avith yellow painted floor, and two high, .shadow- 
less Avindows looking on to the street. A narrow 
stri]) of the room is partitioned olf by a sciecn, 
bchiinl Avhich arc two very small musty-looking 
beds, two slop-ba-'ins and milk-jugs, Avhieli I aftcr- 
Avurds discover to be intended for ablutionary 
purposes, and two chains. An atmosphere of stale 
tobacco-.smok(! prevails, and the general olTect is 
depresung. The sjunstcr thinks otherwise ; she 
observes on the size and airiness of the room, 
becomes quite chirpy and cheery o\'cr her toiler, 
and AA’a.shcs her fiice energetically in one of the 
slop-basins, Avhich teaches me its use. After a 
lime, I groAV restless, and propose a walk about 
the toAvn. 

‘Oh, my dear MudvlLCU,* she roi»lies, ‘who 
Avould think of walking in Plescow ! There is 
nothing to see here.’ 

‘But,’ I entreat, ‘I would like to go; it is all 
new to me.’ 

But she is not to be persuaded ; Svi I go alone. 
She is right. PlescoAV possesses few lu autics ; yet 
the novelty of everything pleases me. I Avaiuler 
doAvii the principal street, and stare up at the 
Avliite-Avashed square houses, and into the small, 
scantily furnished shop- windows, Avhere I see 
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nothing worth looking at. But Kustsian priest 
who passes mo, with his long waving luiir, ample 
silk gov/n, and high cap, excites my interest. 

I stop in fi’iuit ol a Russian church, with light 
^een roof and wliite walls, and wonder who was 
the archilca, '.riie massive, clumsy tower leans 
all to one >ido. TIic door is open, and T peep in. 
A ‘■'ondarino, who is standing by, invites me by a 
sign to cnliT, and 1 do so. Here, at least, is 
at?raclii)n. 1 can/icarcely see at lirst for the blaze 
of tiii-'id and colour ; anil long I^aze at the wcir«l, | 
brown f.u cs of saints, which look out at me from 
llieir dazzling gilt haloes and gorgeous draperies. 
Ill front of me are golden folding-doors, closely 
sliut ; and a trellis through which 1 catcli glimpses 
of greater splendour. Above me is a pale blue 
dome, studded with large gilt stars. It is all so 
strange and fantastic, that it is only when the 
woman who has been dusting the church touches 
my arm and says .something, pointing to the door, 
that I awake to the fact that it is gidting late, 
and she wants to lock np. ISo 1 go back to the 
hotel, still awed by what I have seen, and burst 
upon the spinster wltli many <iUv>tioii3 and 
exclamations. 

Tlicn we have supper, wlii<h is not bad. Tlic 
bread is excellent, and rna le np into fanciful 
shapes, which jdease my 3 ’’outhral imagination. 
But my enjoyment isnniiTed by the den>e vapours 
of the aiiaitmeiit. blatters have not improved 
during my absence ; tobacco has been coining np 
through the Hour in clouds, and is still doing .so. 
And oh, my readers, have you any knowledge of 
the properties of ‘ Karria Yaak < ' Have you 
ever received one whilF of it into your nostrils i 
If you have not, you cannot syiiipathise, nor can 
1 describe. It is a thing to be smelt, not de.scnbed. 
There is, moreover, a scraping of fiddles, a shiiflling 
of feet, and a confused din below, which grows aiul 
inerea‘»c.s as the hours wear on. The waiter invites 
‘Enmlein* — meaning me— with a smile to join 
the hall, which he informs us is going on down- 
stairs in tilt .«alon. The spinster throws up her 
hnnds ; hut she need be under no apprehension. 
‘Fraulein’ fc“ls no disposition to join the rabble 
rout, wlio would seem to dance with noxious 
tobacco-pipes in their mouths. At what appears 
to me an unreasonably early hour, the spinster 
propo.ses retiring to rest ; and as .she compl.'iins of 
fatigue and a desire to sleep, I have no alternative 
but to lay my unwilling head upon my dirty 
pillow, after fii-t spreading a clean handkerchief 
over its sullied purity. Our candles arc .■^ualfed 
out; hilt, alas, ‘jocund day 'does not ‘stand tip- 
toe on the misty inountain-toj).’ I wish .'ihe dhl ! 
In vain I toss and turn, making the wooden huvl- 
stead creak and groan dismally. The Bpiii.stcr 
snores— happy spinster ! The fiddles sciueak ; the 
tobacco-smoke rises around me ; the din increases. 
I feel deeply melancholy. I cannot descrilie the 
xnUeriea of that night and that bed. Before I 
have fallen asleep, I am glad to desert it— for, to 
my horror, I find it is being invaded ! I’utting on 
my clothes, I resolve to sit up— much to the 
annoyance of the spinster, who has not ap])arently 
the objections to a populated bed that I have. 
To have her night's rest disturbed in this way is 
hard. She is sure there is no vermin ; it is all 
my own imagination. A strange thing that j.s 
unmolested. She hopes I do not intend burning 
a light all night ? 

^ll ■ n f ii ' 


‘No,' I sorrowfully reply; ‘I will sit in the 
dark, and be quite still.' 

I draw a chair to the table, blow out the candle, 
spread out my arms before mo, and rest my aching 
head upon them. Tlie leaden minutes crecqi on, 
and I listen in aemi-stiipcfaction to the din below ; 
then, I believe, from sheer oxhaustioii 1 fall into 
a doze, and divam many uncomfortable things, out 
of which I start at intervals. Suddoiil}', whether 
sleeping or ivaking, I become conscious of a 
renewed sensation. I raise niy licad, and my blood 
curdles. Something is slowly crawling over tho 
hack of my h.and ! I forget the spinster’s angler. 
I lose all self-command, and shaking my hand 
wildlv, I utter a scream of horror. I hear llio 
comjilainiiig voice of tlie spinster again ; but I 
am desperate. I grope for and grasp the match- 
box, strike a light, and look fearfully around me. 
There the thing is— and another, and anotlicr on 
the table and lloor! The room is .swarming with 
black beetles from tho hjikery down-stairs] 

Now, if there is a living thing I aidior, it is 
a cockroach. I love mice, and could make pet.s 
of spidens ; hut at sight of a bloated, crawling 
cockroach my llesh quivers. And liere are Ihoii- 
saiids ! I shake myself convnlsivel}^ and groiiu. 

‘I think, Fniulein, you might show pome litllo 
consideration for others,' I hear the spinster .^ay 
in a deeply injured tone. 

‘It’.s no use— I cannot hoar it,' I cry. ‘Thi.s is 
worse than the Black Hole of (Calcutta. T ivould 
rather he in a vault with dead bodies all night' 
[borrowing the idea from the unparalleled snller- 
ings of Sindhad the Sailor], ‘or -or anything 
horrible, tliaii be in this place ! * 

The spinster raves on, wobbling her nighl-c.ip 
frills at me ; hut I heed her not. I can be.ir 
no more, and lift np iny voice and weep, .After 
this, I obstinately refuse to put out the cainllc - 
the light scares away my fees — ami retiro lf> the 
far window-niche, gather m>velf togdln r with my 
feet up,, and wait, like a verilahlo Balienco on a 
inonuuicnt, for tlie da\Vn. 1 watch the flutter 
of her pearly skirts over the opposite chimneys, 
and catch her first ro.sy blush with fre-ih amaze at 
her mysterious beauty. Tlic liddle.s have stopped 
at last, tlie doors ii:i\o ceased to slain, airl a 
Sabbath calm reigns williiii and without, ^fy 
weary licad falls hack, .'uid I slumber sweetly in 
the face of the ri.-iisg sun. 

The spin.ster U stirring when I awake. Con- 
fused and dazzled with the full light, it is some 
inoineiits before I can collect my scattered wits ; 
but Hiicli is llie ela'iticity of youth, that after 
wetting my hamls and face in. my slop-basin, ami 
laughing at the wry fiice which the crazy-looking 
glas.^ rellccts back to me, I feel as fresh as ‘a 
daisy and riwly for anything. I have a burning 
desire to go to tlic service in tho Riis.sian churcli ; 
hut herein I meet with opposition. The Bpiustcr 
i.s scandali.sed at the suggestion ; and after break- 
fast, I am walking sedately with the spin.ster at 
my side, to tho Lutheran church. 1 find it a 
ijreary hiisine.s.s. Tho slow, drawn-out hymns, so 
unlike our more lively church music, seem to mo 
to savour of funereal music* Of tho long sermon, 
I understand nothing ; and I am glad when wo 
can go forth once more into tho bright sunlight. 

At dinner, the waiter informs us tliat the band 
will play to-day iu the Tivoli Garden. My heart 
gives a bound ; but my English prejudice quickly 
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rc'pelg the contcnipliition of such wickcilness. To 
iny Burprise, Iiowever, when I have settled down I 
at the window some time later to watch the peojde . 
pass, the spinster herself siif'.i'ests a walk in that | 
(lircclion ; and, I blush to acknowledj'e it, 1 respond ■ 
forthwith. So wej'o; and I hear a Russian pro- I 
vincial military baud, to wliicli I liKSten w’itli bated 
breath as I try to lolluw the wraith of a tune which ‘ 
now and aj»ain stiu.^';«l(*«i throu.L(h the din of the | 
bi.^' drum, to be speedily sniotliered by rebellious 
instruments. Yet withal, I enjoy myself under 
the linic-troi'fi of that Tivoli (jarilen, tliongli it ’ 
looks more like a poor nei'lected demesne tlian a ] 
pleasure-^i’{)uiid. Flowers there are none, and the | 
tjrass is traiiii»lfd and patchy ; but there are the i 
olliccrs with trailin.; swords; there arc Russian'*, | 
Poles, Letts, and Edhonians in their character- ! 
idic (livsses. [ couhl sit and watch till darkness' 
fell ; but the ppin'.ler has had enon;^h of di.ssii»a- ‘ 
lion, and in an hour or two we turn our steps 
hold- wards. ; 

Anolber ni;dit with the cockroaches ; but I am j 
prepared, and lliat is half the battle. T per- . 
sistciitly decline to j'o to bed, and refuse to be a | 
sin;,de instant without a licjlit. The spinster may ' 
"Tumble ; in all other matters T knock under, but , 
Jiere I am lirm. I a.^aiii mount the windtjw- • 
niche, in which sjiot aloiuj I feel sale ; and witli a * 
ru" for my pilLiw, T do/e and slart and slip into 
]Kiinful attitiules, until iiiy last iii^ht in Ph sim>\v is 
of the pa4, 1 am up willi the lark in the morn- ' 
ill", lunl am ready to start for the boat, hours 
too soon. Wlieii at la-t nur ln"^^a"e i^ ]>acke«l and 
ready to be buinc auay, and our bill is paid, 
which is moderate bcyornl all e.\[ieclathm — tliet 
one relieviu" feature of the Ple<eow hotels — the 
spinster shows the practical "rcatne^s of her (lor- , 
man nature ; fho opens the jaws of a carpd-b.i" . 
ami ddiheratedy einplies the contents of the su"ar- 
basiii into it ; tlieii slie pcssesscs hcrsidf of the 
caiullc-ends, and drojvs Iheni also in amongst the 
sugar-lumps. * It would bo shame to leave 
them,’ she cx])laing. ‘ We have paid for thorn. 
Will you take the li.ilf I* 

I decline with lhanliS, 

111 another hour we are actually in the boat, 
Ploscow is left bdiiml, and wc ans on our way to 
Dorpat ; my Jaiv is paid, and 1 am the lui 2 >py ; 
possessor of half a rouble ! 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS. 

Of the wauderinga and w'ays of the restless rovers 
known under the coininon title of ‘tramps/ an 1 
interesting vcdiiine might be written. At the , 
same time, it is clear that unless such a work 
were autobiographical, or by ‘One of Them/ its '■ 
value as a reliable record could not bo consider- ; 
able. An amateur attempting such a task, 
however largely endowed with the fliculty of! 
imagination, >voald have to encounter no end of 1 
difliculty ; mid in the result, his work would bo ! 
full of "flaw's, when looked at with the eyes pf. 
the ‘knowing ones/ It is so \vith all w'ork requir- ■ 
iiig special knowledge. The writer of the present j 
paper is reluctantly obliged to admit that lie is | 
no better olf for information on the subject of 
tramps than the world at large— that is to say, 
so far as ncraonal knowledge extends. Hoivever, 
through the kindness of a tramp of long profes- 


sional experience and undoubted veradty, he is 
enabled to draw up an authentic general sketch of 
the daily life of one of the fraternity. 

It would a]>pear.that the tramp army regularly 
draw's its ri'cruits from almost every cla^s (if 
society, and that on any day of the 3 ’ear may bo 
found oil tb(i rosid as uncommercial ^ travellers, 
decayed doctors, eveu clergymen who once wore 
the gow'ii, attoriK'ys, linguists, actors, verse-^vriters, 
printers, qua'dvs, fiiTiers, •potmen, pugilists, 
workers of wMicraft, fortuiic-tcilers, and the 
various iiunKrous nroidescripts wliich go to 
coinpb'te tlie inotlej’’ crew. 

TIic tyi»iciil tramp is undoubtedly a lazy, hulk- 
ing fellow, who ]io-ilively won’t work, rejoices in 
the exi.-tom e of llm p(jorlion?e, and does all in bis 
power to diiiiiiii-li the iintio-jal wealth, lie is not 
above ])icking up a few fowls, when, to cover 
the llieff, there is a fox-cover in the neighl»our- 
liood ; and ho is not im frequently ‘waiite l’ in 
connection with more ambitious spoils of brigan- 
dage. iiUt then there is another Wi ll-m irkc-l 
specimen of tlie genus vagrant to be met. with in 
men who, 1 hough once holding goo-.l and rcpnt.ihlo 
portion*, liave yet, either from being C'msiim-l 
with the lire of unrest, or tfrom a too olu*difUt 
submission to lln-ir own pa=s-ions, made tho 
faidle di-cont of the social ladder, to fin I them- 
Fclvc^, when on the ground, almost as In-lplc'S as 
the day they were burn. In order effectually to 
hide tlicir heals from the past and its du-ipair- 
compclling immiories, these outcasts in many cases 
forthwith enli-t into the army of tramps; and 
even when ]r,irgcd by suffering ami privation, and 
oftentimes by sincere reptuitain'c, tliey rarely care 
to retina to their earlier and haj)j)ier haunts. 
M.my of tlioui di'-<iiaii’, and mindless of ‘ tlie canon 
’gainst vlbslaaghler/ eventually call in ihe kuifo 
or the roi^e to (mitv them to the bourne of unre- 
tuniing travellers. Others, of sterner stuff, and 
puH'^O'^ing, so to speak, that staying pow’cr im- 
parted by a cynical i>hilo<opliy, adapt Ihcm^idves 
to eircumstances, ami ultimately, strange as it 
will appear, become the very cream of vagabond 
society. 

Tiie tramp of this latter typo can travel from 
R*rwick-oii-Twecd to Truro without paying a 
reckoning, save for the miscellauev>u5 pots of 
liquor which he imbibes at the road-side inns, 
lie is a thorough ma-^ter of all the wiles of liis 
craft, and can live well where a less resourceful 
man would indubitably starve. Aided by a good 
avldivss and respectful though not obseiiuioue 
manner, he can assume at wnll all the airs of a 
gciitlemau in distress; and as people’s symnalhics 
are more readily got at when they think it is billon 
forluno that supplicates, our hero, as a rule, doCsS 
not fare badl\\ lie has invariably' a incl.uudioly 
tale of woe at the tip of his tongue, to sofien the 
hearU of tho credulous; and as las dcine.iiuuir 
more than supports the presumption of g-niility, 
he oil tho whole makes a good tiling (uu I'l his 
representations. When he gains .admilt nice to a 
household where there are children, he fr. ely 
such expressions as ‘What a be.ralifnl b.iby !' 
‘What a magnificent boy!’ ‘What a s^^eet little 
girl!' and perhaps a tear wolL up, anil a faintly 
murmured, ‘I had them niysL'lf once.’ Such arts, 
if properly put in play, are. never lost on loving 
mothers ; and our hero is the very man who 
kiiow's that. 
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It is in villiigos and peaceful liainlets, by 
7ucadaw8 sweet, that tlie tramp most enjoys liini- 
self. In towns threat or small, these trouldesoiiie 
officials the. policemen, who aye never to be seen 
in a real emer;^'em’y, arc constantly about, ready 
to pick up a i)oor fellow who asks for a crust, for 
the very ;jood reason that he is liungry, and Jias 
not Ihc'wii* rcwithal to satisfy the baker. But in 
pai-loial little i)hices far IVum the taint ainl tur- 
moil «>f towns, where Order boars her constant 
jei^m, the liou<eless wanderer is»asked few ques- 
lions. Here, at least, be can count on the whoh*- 
sonu* meal and the clean shake-down from tlic 
Jiousowife, wlio bestows her charity with the 
purest intentions, and without much regard to 
the character of the recipient. 

On entering the town, however, an entirely 
difleicut set of circumstances lu’ovail. The lynx- 
eyed custodian of the law looks upon the tramp 
as among the most legitimate of his victiio. 
But the tramp is often one too many lor our 
friend in the licdinct. lie has a confederate whu 
gathers the coppers, the ciu^N, and the fragmiMit- 
ary bcel^ at the back-d'>or, while the policeman 
is vainly huping that the ‘cove’ lie has his eye 
on may knock at lhe«A*ont. Monsiour Tramp will 
of course do nothing of the J:iiid ; and that is a 
uece' of rectitude wliicli a policeman linds it 
lard to forgive. But if the tramp is m liopo- 
lessl.y uiii»rofc.ssional as to allow himself to be 
caught otfeudiug against the laws appertaining to 
vagrancy, woe bcti«lc him ! lie is hauled before 
the justice, ami charged with the heinous ollencc 
of having been ibiiml asking for a hit of broad. 
The irate geuUomon on the bench probably 
begins as follows : ‘ IVhy did you ask for bread, 
sir ? * 

* Because I was hungry, sir.' 

' And how came you to be hungry, sir ? Answer 
me that at once.* 

‘Because I could not help it, sir.* 

‘ You have the workhouse to go lo.* 

‘1 was going there when the oHicer arrested 
me, sir. I was laiuting with hunger.’ 

liow do I ^:now you were going there, or that 
you were fainting from hunger ? *— (To the clerk 
of the court) — * Is there anything known against 
him]* . 

Clerk, Nothing, Your Worship. 

Ma-jiilyate. I fear you are a bad character. — 
Look at his hands, and see if he has been working 
latelj'. 

PoUeman. "^le has arilfieial blisters ma*’.'' on 
bis hands by w'orking through them a !i“avy 
stick, BO as to make it appear lie lias been 
working. 

Mayistratc, Month— hard labour. Three, next 
time. 

As a matter of fact, the hand-hardening process 
is a well-known ruse for blinding justice bv the 
vagabond gentry. But it is, after all, on workfioiisc 
authorities that they bring their highest ingenuity 
to bear. A man who has more than twopence in 
his pockety the law says, is not qualified for| 
admittance to the casual ward. The *cuto un 
knows by bitter experience, that it anything over | 
the statutory twopence is found in his possession, 
he will be deposited in the nearest police station 
AS a rogue and a vagabond. 11c accordingly, before 
presenting himself as a casual, proceeds to bury, 
at a spot which will bear his own })rivate mark, : 


any surplus beyond the capital account of two- 
pence which he may chance to have. 

As a rule, tramps do not love soap and water ; 
and therefore many of them regard the regulation 
hath which they receive on entering ‘the house,* 
with much the same feelings that a child regards a 
dose of physic. The sleeping apartments pro- 
vided for the vagabonds are not a credit lo the 
country. One large shed indepeiidciit of subdi- 
visions, and almost entirely above consideralions 
of decency, with raised shake-downs as near to one 
iiiiother as space will permit, is the casual ward 
of a large percentage of the workhouses (»f the 
oouiilry. Ill winter-time, there is always the 
fiercest competition for .a good position at the fire ; 
ainl not un frequently, regular liaud-to-hand fight‘4 
lake place for poiuis of vantage. The personal 
exploits and experiences retailed round these 
same fires would iu si)nie instances appear to be 
readings from the pages of some llirilliug fictioiiist, 
lather than recitals of what are, in the lufiin, fact-<. 

It is with extivme difliculty that even the sem- 
blance of order is imiintiiiucd in the casual ward, 
and the license of longue permitted therein is 
something astonisliing. So vigorously arc conver- | 
satioii, jest, ami rihahlry kept up during the night, 
that sleep is all but out of the fiuostion ; but 
towards morning, as the hour ap]»roaclies when 
the tramp must do liis allotted portion of manual 
labour before breakfast, there is a visible depres- 
sion of spirits on all M<le3. More tramps come into 
the ‘house* ou Saturday than on any other dav, 
for the simple reason, that there is no v.'ork on 
Sunday. It the tramp returns throe coiiseoiilivo 
„iiight3 to the same workliousc, he will bo. locjkoil 
upon as legally a vagabond, and dealt with accord- 
ingly. But few pave beginners in Ibe profession 
drop into this pit, or into any similar one^, wlien 
the laws, statutes, and traditions of vagabondage 
come fully to their knowlevlge, ami are ja’aclined 
by them willi due regard to precedent ami tlie 
rulings of authority. 


D A Y I) A W N. 

IJr.usniN’O .*11111 lui -lo, fn in out tlie lul.sly Ivi-.* 

The Morn ejnir ii.^li- r 'I in )-y jny-h- lN |n';il<'il 
From e.iHi .^ky-h;iniitiiu^ l.-irk, inoli wortilliiiil binl. 
The hippy li.irlh is cIo'.IumI nnear, afar 
In gjirl) Ko f.iir, s-) niystifMlly woven 
Of inaiiy-lintcl gia'-'«es, ’lii'ntleivl oVr 
'NVilli flowers :i-«lri> »]niig hiealh the heavy ilow. 

De-p in the piiiew«.(;il wakes a little wind, 

AVooes from tlio ]ii IiiivO':i: cu|>s (»f perfium-.I ;'oIJ 
Tlieir hlihlon hrcnili tlieii ilie.s away, to leave 
A liii'Torin:' wavy of fr.'igr.iuf’o all around ; 

Wiiic fiew'-hlown violets tn* milling, ope their eyes 
In womlcr at the beauty of the world. 

The glowlii!' purple of a .sun -kissed hill, 

Upri.siiig like a link ’twixt earth and sky, 

A cascade lljwliing o'er a moss-clad stone, 

Hunboam.s .iiid s]iadow.s mingling dreamily : 

All, all comliiriu to make one perfect AYhule ! 

All, lonely heart, a-woary of thy care, 

^orne time will dawn for thee a cloudless Morn, 
More bright because of shadows in the Fast ; 

For Joy is hem of Sorrow, eveu ns Spring 
Steals fi'oifi the arms of Winter, and the Bay 
From darkest Night emerges, purified. 

A. M. M, 
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Piiicc IV?. 


THE HUMAN PICIHOD IN GI^:OLOGY. 

Ai.TTiorcTi we are a]it to lose of tlio ! 

aiiee of our own s^jecie:? lu the imnien-iely witler ! 
stu'ly of tho universe, as well as to iiiuler value : 
lilt* iiifluenco of man in coinpaiisoii with those | 
silent hut ini^Ljhty forces l»y whose agency our 
earth has heini sculptured into its present form; 
yet all must agree with the llaliMi geologist 
Stoppaiii that man makes a di^lill••t geological 
period, and that his creati.ni is tho introiiu‘dion of 
a now force, previou*«]y unknown in nature. The 
power of intelligence in ovei’coming the iulliieiico^ 
of cxlernal circumstances is oxcniplilied in the 
history of every nation ; so that some historians 
have, thought it neces.^ary to 2 >reraco the history of 
a i>eople with a description of the geological fea- 
tures of the country in which it has sinning n]). 
Jjiil whenGuvicr said that the jiaihls and even the 
thonght.s of a peo]de depend upon the nature cif 
the soil which it iiihahits, he scarcely made enough 
allowance for the power of mind P) comhat the 
oxteiiKil forces of matter, nor for that capaoility, 
which man alojie of the higher an iiur.ls possesses, 
of adaptation to the most diverse ciri'uinstauces. 

To one reading the recently ]mhlishcd vicw.s, 
that ‘from the Laurentian epoch down to the 
present day, all the physical events in the history 
of the earth have varied neither in kind nor in 
intensity from those of which w’e now have 
exj>erieiiCO,' the question luiturally suggests itself 
whether there is not some dilleieiice in the work- 
ing of natural forces in an ejioch which dilfers 
from all past periods in the w^orld’s liiatory, by 
the presence of a new force, that of Iium.aii 
intellect, capable of controlling Nature, On this 
account, it has seemed useful to consider briefly 
the geological importance of man, the influence, 
in this wide sense, of mind upon matter, and the 
efticicncy of this new agent in modifying all 
existing forces of Nature. 

It appears evident that the greater part of the 
earth’s surface would, if left to itself, be covered 
with vegetation. Even the hardest and most 
barren xock| if left undisturbed, soon becomes 




thickly covered with vegetable groNvth, which, by 
ib 3 ’carly decay, contributes to increase Ijie thick- 
ness of the soil. The agricultural InStoiy of cvtTy 
coiintry^, however, shows that, as civilisation 
advjiiice.5, iiicreasing^area.s of laiul are clcarod for 
cultivalinji, or turned up hy the plough,^ a!hl 
exposed to the unimpeded action of atmospheric 
ageiuii'S. Bftween 1.800 and IbTO, it i.s estimated 
that sixteen million acres were cleared in America 
alone. The extent to wdiicli denudation has been 
increa-ed hy clearing laud has been proved b^- 
direct experiment. A slope of forty-five degrees 
was divided into Ihiee belts, one luxuriantly 
woo.leil, one coinpletedy cleared, and one partially 
cleared. In the liist or highest, the rain formed 
no r»ivino3 ; in the second, three ravines ; and 
in the third, four ravine.s, extending down to the 
hc-lt of wood, where they narrowed and dis- 
appeared. Jt has long been noticed also that 
forest river.s seldom form largo sedimentary de- 
po-iits at their csluaries. This is ivell shown in 
the case of tho two rivei\s Scstagone and Limn, 
which drain two great valleys of tho Tuscan 
Apennines. The banks of the Sestagone arc 
clothed with lirs and beeches ; hut the Lima 
flows through cultivated fields. At the junction 
of the tw'o rivers in rainy weather, the Lima is 
turbid and muddy ; while the Sestagone remains 
limpid and drinkable. 

According to Jjombardini, the Po now* trans- 
ports three times as much sediment as formerly, 
the increase being chiefly due to the destruction of 
the forests, and the consequent increase*] denuda- 
tion of the Alps. French engineers o>limatc tliat 
the delta of the Rhone has advanced at a rate far 
greater than it did previous to the cultiiation of 
its valley. In the Eastern United State-*, wher- 
ever a mountain sloj^e has been stripped, incipi- 
ent ravines quickly form, and enlarge wiili 
such rapidity as to excite the attention of 
geologists. This is especially tho ease with tho 
sandy soils of Maryland, Georgia, and Alabama, 
previously covered with i)iiic forests. The Black 
Earth of Russia, one of tho chief sources of the 
agricultural wealth of the empire, is quickly cut 
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up into huge ravines, and the finest soil in Kiirope eolation into tho interior of the earth. Seeing the 
is being rapidly carrieil away to increase the important part which water plays in tlio meta- 
deltas of the Volga and tho l)oii, and to silt tip morphism ot rocks, any diminution in the amount 
the Sea of Azov. IHiring t]io great floods of of water permeating rocks must diiniiiisli tho 
1866 and 1868 in France and Switzerland, the amount of mineralogical change, and retard con- 
wooded soils alone escaped being washed awa}'. siderably tho jirogross of metamorphism; so that 
The imiiiiinity of the provinces of Brescia and it is iiossiblc that the operations of man upon the 
Bergamo fioiii^lamagc by the great floods of 1872, • surface of the earth may allect tho working of 
was chiefly »lnc to forestal imiirovomenls. During those chemical changes in tho interior of tho 
ten years/ toe department of the Lower Alps h)st earth’s crust, which would appear to bo far 
sixty-one lliou'^and acres of eultiivated soil from removed from the inllucuce of human action, 
the effects of lurrents ; and the clearing of the The agricultural history of the civilised world is 
forests of the xVrdeche has reaulted in the covering ‘ full of instances in which great changes of climate 
up of seventy thousand acres of good land with : have resiilti‘d from clearing and draining the land, 
barren sand and gravel. ! Iiidepen«lciitly of the mechanical action of forests 

It is thought by many that vogctalum elevates; in resisting cold winds, ami of their eflict upon 

tho surface as much as water depresses it. This, . tlie humidity of the air, it cannot be supposed 

however, can only be the case wlicu natural ' that so large an amount of wnoil can have been 

vegetation is sutfered to decay on llie ground in j felled without affecting considerably the elec- 
which it grew. In the ca^-e of cultivated crops, i trical ami chemical condition of the atniosphore. 
which only partly return to the soil, this elevation ' Wliuthor the ])rogrc3sive diminution of rainfall in 
of the surface cannot take ])!ace ; and its com- 1 England, shown by GlaishoFs tables for the past 
pensating elfcct being lost, douiulaliou is relatively ' ilfiy years, iiiul the secular desiccation apparently 


greater itoin this cause alone. 


I going oil ill other countries, are duo to 


Hence, it appears that one rc=^ult of man’s ! cultural operations, cannot be distinctly proved 
influence, by layingubare largo tracts of laud for ; in Iho absence of sufficient rain measurements, 
cultivation, has been greatly ^.o increase the ero- j These changes may be cosmical, or they may be 
fiion of the surface. In some instances, however, ! iluo, as some physicists maintain, to the. diminii- 
the action of man has been to check the natural j tioii of water which results from its entering into 
transport of sediment. This especially lias been ; new inorganic coiubinalions. J’ut the rescarclios o£ 
done in the case of shifting sand-dunes and en- j Ebcrmcyer ami of liens seem to .sliow beyond doubt, 
croachments of the sea. Along that part of llie j that the cxteii-ive clearing of forests "hsw caiwcd 
French coast which extends from the Gironde great changes in the dbtribulion of rain fall, al- 
to the Adour, the sea throws up annually one | though the total aiuouut may be unchanged, 
million two hundred and forty-five tliou.sand LTIic result of timber- felling a]>pearrt to decrease 
cubic metres of 8an<l, which the wind heaps up . the rainfall over the land, and con^pquently t{> 
into hills, and carries inland, overwhelming diiniiiisli the action of those forces which depend 
villages, and converting streams into marshy upon the action of water. 

pools. The annual progress of these sand-hilU By irrigation alone, great local chfuigps aro 
was BO great that in many parts of Bretagne, made in the liurnidity of the atmospheiv. Tims, 
the tops of chimneys, above a sea of sand, | Egypt contains not le?.s than .-'even Iboiumd .s<piaro 
alone marked the site of buried village.s. The ; miles of artificially walen.'d soil ; Ijnmbardy, 
amount of danc-land in Western Europe alone Sardinia, and Fnu.,o have throe llmu^aiid square 
has been estimated to cover over a million miles ; in Imlia it e4imal.iil that not lo^s than 
acres; and Mill larger dcpo-its exist in parts si.x million acres of land are under irrigation; 
of Africa, Asia, and America. Tho destruction while in We-lcrii America, thousands of miles of 
caused by these shifting sands has, from an canals have been coii^liuctcd. AV^e have only to 
early date, attracted the attention of govern- c^liinatc llic total siiifacc of evaporation from 
Dieiits ; and the result has been to check their ! these artificially watered i»art.«, to gain some iilea 
ravages by careful planting. Thus has man’s | of the iuciea-o of moiisture in llie atiiiosjihere by 
ingenuity been successfully opposed to the action tins means. On tin: other hand, evaporation lias 
of the agencies which have caused tho.=5G end- been materially tliiiiiui.'^heil in some parts by 
less wastes of drifting sands in Poland, Pi-ni, cxten=^ive draining of cultivatnl laud, as well as 
and the Uniicd States; and to the dcvas'.iiioii by tfie reclaiiiatioii of lakes ami marslies. 
which has resulted in the formation of the lamles That this tendency of man to disturb the 
of Gascony, Sologne, and Breiine, and the Campine balance of phys ical fcirres, is not counteracted iiA 
sands of Belgium. ^ ^ ^ ^"aturc by compensating conditions, seems proved 

Not only docs the artificial protection of dunes l)y the magnitude of the results which have been 

S rcveiit tho overwhelming of inland tracts by j produced v.itliin a comparatively shoit time, and 
eposits of sand, but it cliecks also the ravages of which have an uiidoulited connection with inau’f> 
.the sea itself. It is needless to dwell upon the I dumiiiioa over <iie earth; but even if those results 
numberless instances in wliich large areas of land I had been small, it must bo remembered that the 
are by this means saved from inundation an»l lime of man’s action has been of limited extent^ 
destruction, especially on the coasts of Denmark, and that, in geology, it is by small changes, 
France, and the Netherlands. cdutinulng for long periods of time, that tba 

But besides these immense modifications in the most striking results are produced, 
results of denudation and transport of sediment by But it is in the organic w’orld, in the geogra- 
both wind and water, the result of huirying the pliical distribution of animal and vegetable life,, 
water from the surface of the land by agricultural that man’s influence is chiefly felt. Ine facilities 
draining, and its for more rapid transmission than wliich commerce and human intercourse afford 
ibxniciiy into the sea, must be to diminish per- for the dispersion of vegetablo species, is un* 
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the fortunes of 


equalled by any oth(*r provision of Niitnro. Both 
by chance and by (lcsi;4n, new sj)C(;ies aro intro- 
duced by man, at a rate which can never have 
occurred before liis inlroduction ujion the earth. 
Thus, when »St Hehma was first discovered, its 
flora consisted of sixty species ; but now it has 
Bcveii hundred. In fad, it is becoming' a continu- 
ally more perplexiii" (jiiestioii in botanicjil geo- 
grai)hy, how far certain .sjiecies may he ri'.cjarded 
as indigenous or exotic. Nor can it be said liow 
long certain a])ccies of wihl plants will be able to 
survive the inroajls of cultivation, which is fast 
usurping the surface of the earth. Jjatliain tells 
us that the indigenous ilowering-plant.s of North- 
west America have been nearly extirpated by the 
inroa»ls (»f half-wild vegetables, which have come 
over in the train of English emigrants. 

Thus, partly by hnmau do.^ign, partly by 
accident, resulting from human actions, is the 
exlir]>atiou of certain vegetable species bastened. ! 
AVhether some pl.ints liave been totally extirpated, ' 
as some botanists think, in historic liine% or not, ^ 
it is without question that iminenso change?} have 
been ellccted in local di-trihiilinii, as in the 
extirpation of species from eerlain localities where 
they previously .ahounded. 

In the animal world, man can .scarcely ho said 
to have caused such changes in ifUirifnilioii as • 
has been the case v/itli vogdal/ie. life, since 
domostic animals alone w<iuld be introduced into 
new localities intentionally ; but bo has played ‘ 
a far grtaler I'.irt in the i of aiiinial • 

epccios. It must be boriio in mi)id, liowever, as 
Sir V: Lyell remarks, tlial the di-appcMraiice of ' 
certain animaN must not. be asciibcd to liumaii ; 
action alone, although tlndr oxliu-jtioii was no*i 
doubt ha.'^lened by hi.s agency. In every country, ' 
man wage.s war witli dc.‘'tr active animal.s, which 
hence rapidly decicase in iiuiiiber, until finally ! 
they bectmu! extinct. Not even in the uceau are ! 
animals free from man’s inteiiercMicc ; for the • 
wholesale destruction of many of its larger denizens | 
lias allowed an increase in 4he number of the 
sm.aller organisms on Avliich they live. j 

But periiaps in no inslance has this inlcrforcuce ! 
of man with the haniiony of Nature been more ’ 
noticed than in the case of bird.-?. Agricultural his- | 
tory is replete witli the ale.rining evils wliich have 
re.mlted from an ill-iidvised th'strucLioii of birds. 
The slaughter of small birds in France led to such 
a plague of beetles, that nearly every root was 
consumed in the fields ; and, without doubt, any 
cause, which miglit lead to a diniiiiulioii of owls 
in Italy, would lend to inc.ivaso tlie number 
of inuiulatioiis of the To, wdiich arc most fre- 
quently trac-'d to burrows in the ombaiikmeuls 
by mice and moles, upon which owls feed. 

So mutually dependent is the natural condition 
of animal anil vigetablc life, that interference is 
more clfectivc here than in inorganic nature. 
Preyer heaiiliuilly exemplifies this mutual relation 
of animal and vegetable species, when he says: 

* The finest clovers and the most beautiful pansies 
are found near villages where cats and owls 
abound ; for these destroy mice ; and mice destit)y 
the humble-bee, wbicli aloud fertilises the clover 
and the pansy.’ The slaughter of animals which 
aro of commercial value to man, has reached such 
a pitch that no natural means of reproduction 
can withstand the loss; nor can we possibly 
know the oiteut of the revolntion in the whole 


organic world, which has been inodiiccd by this 
means. 

Wlien we sec, then, that by the work of man 
the rate of doniidation is increased, and scdiinoiit 
more rapiilly transported to increase the ebdtas 
of river.-i ; when we find the ingenuity of man 
combating witli the power of the wind and waves, 
and clioftiKiily rliccking tlic removal of sand and 
the erosion of the sea ; when, by his action, great 
local cijanges arc made in clijiiate and in the llora 
and fauna of a.di^itrict ; we can no longer deny 
to iium an important place amongst geological 
agencies. All hough powcrlc.^s to de^roy the 
forces of Nature, he can iiillucnce them to a 
degree unknown befMre, and, under the impulse 
of caprice, elfcct su'di changes in a few years 
as it wouM otliei wi-e have taken long geological ] 
picriod-s to acc omplish. (Jorijiared the length 
of a geological ej)Och, the almost eidiemural dura- 
tion of human power on tliC eailh has been 
inarkotl by ebanges so great as to .‘‘liow' that the 
iiiHuenee of iniud, tlujugh the last to be felt, is 
by no means the least of Iho.-e agencies which 
iijodily liic condition of our eartli. • 

111 the organic woiM, in which man plavs the 
most havoc, so deli.'altdy Ijalanced do all llie 
parts ai»pear to ]>o,jLlmt the smallest inlerfercncc 
affect in j a .Mngle specie.^ is tr.UMiiilleil throughout, 
and i; b It in (luarters far removed from any ajipa- 
iviil r'-Uiron to the cH.-tiirhing caii.se. If it ivere 
po':>ible to vi'iv all the cliauges which have been 
wrought in tlie routine of Nature, greater evidence 
of gcolojfical clivinge c«)uld sc.ircely be found in 
any epoch ti.Mn that which ha.s cliaracterise«l the 
human ]'«-riod. I’o conclude with the worils of Mr 
A, Iv. Wallace: ‘The true grandeur and dignity 
of mail is that lie can control and regulate 
Nature, and keep liim.-cdf in harmony with her, 
not by a change in body”, but by an advance in 
mind. Not onlv lias man escaped natural selec- 
tion him-'clf, but li'* is able to take away some of 
the power inun Nature wliich before his appear- 
ance she univci sally exercised. We can anticipate 
the time when the earth will produce only’ cul- 
tivated plants .and dome.^tie aiiiniahs, and when 
the ocean will be the only domain in which that 
])ower can be exerted wliich, for countless ages, 
ruled supreme over tiie eaitli.’ 

THE FOKTQNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

ciiai*ti:ti xliv. -tue westoxs. 

Beiitra^i Oakley, ^Yhcn he coiisonted to be 
brought back to Bortland riace, to tlie luncheon 
which, apparently’, there was no escaping, found 
himself alone in the great empty Jrawing-ivoiu. 
Then there. w\re the opening of i\ door, the rustle 
of silk, and the lioires.s it was who sailed in, Julia 
Carrington, not less beautirul, not le.ss clabi'-rate 
in her toilet, than on that other well-ivinom bored 
day when she had tried all the spcdls 1I..U beauty 
and cleverness combined can mus'tor for tiie 
enthralment of men, to bring Bertram to Iicr foot. 
Yet this time, the pioiul girl api>n.uhed him wall 
a shy’, hesitating manner, lliat was w holly foreign 
to her usual bearing. ‘Mr tUkloy,’ she said 
quickly, but in a voice that trembled, ‘we ought 
to be friends, you and I. 1 will be, if you w’ill. 
Hero is my hand.’ JShe held it out a.s she spoke, 
that white, soft hand, ou the lingers of which 
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bri.^ht gems slionc ; ainl Uerlraiii took it wonder- 
ingly. It pressed liis fwnkly enough, and then 
dropped. ‘I want us two to be friends,’ pursued 
Julia— ‘real friends. Jlan and woman, people 
sav, cannot be such. I hope it is not so. It would 
be a dreary lo(»k-out if your sex and mine could 
never be honest and true, and even care for each 
other without having to choose betwooii love or 
bate, or utter iiiditlVrcucc. I, for one, wish to be 
your friend, and nothing more.’ 

,Shi« meant what' she said. Bertram knew that 
the words he heard were sincerely spoken, that 
the haughty heiress had for the moment risen | 
siii>erior to the baser part of her luituro, marred, | 
but not ruined, by ))recocious prosperity. lie • 
was touched, lie said something— die scarcely ' 
knew what — in reply to what she had said ir> | 
him. It sounded in his own oars trite and lanu*. : 
We cannot all he eloquent upon the spur of the 
moment, and Bertram had been taken by sur- 
prise. 

‘You have hediaved nobly,* said Julia hurriedly. 
‘You have been like some of tiie kniglils we read 
of — they* were very few, ala.s! — without fear and; 
without reproach. 1 wi-^li 1 had had a brother like | 
you, Mr Oakley ; and 1 wi"!! u? to bo friends. I . 
did not say so,’ she a’ldi d with a blush, ‘ tlie last 
time we talked together.’ 

‘That is past and gone,’ an.swered Bertram 
gently. ‘Your friendship and your good opinion, 
ifiss '"Carrington, do me mneli honour, and i pri/.c 
them, I assure yon, very much indeed. I may ' 
venture, perhaps, to hope that you will bo a : 
frioinl, too, to Miss Hose Denham, the daughter ’ 
of my earliest benefactor, and who has just con- i 
seulci to be my wife. Qur engagement will be ' 
no secret, soon ; but this is the first lime that I 
have spoken ’ 

‘I will,’ re.^ponded I^tiss Carrington quickly, 
as the door opened, and in poured, like a tide, 
the well-meaning womankind (to quote the late 
lamented Jonathan Oldbuck) of the Weston family, 
all cordial welcome, genial smiles, and lianuless 
platitudes. ^.Irs Weston was very glad. Margaret 
Weston was very glad. Matilda AV’L‘.-ton was very 
glad. There was a sameness in their congratu- 
lations; but they were genuine and womanly 
and from the heart, and Bertram could not receive 
them Unmoved. They v:o7tlfl pet him, and prattle 
to him, and make a hero of him, ns their kindly ■ 
natures prompted, because of the foul WTong that ! 
bad been done 1dm, and because be had come 
spotless out of the cruel trap that liad been bnilcd 
for his undoing. Bertiani, as he listened to their 
sympathy, or deprecated their encomiums, lialf- 
wondcred how it fell to his lot to be so praised 
and so singled out for commendation and liking, 
as be >vas. But ho w*a3 thankful for tiie friends | 
he bad found, and for the regard lie had won, > 
without considering that he bore about in his own ! 
loyal heart and bright spirit the lalisman tliat ! 
wins love and respect from all but the vilest or 
the dullest And then in came ArtJiur Lynn 
and Mr Weston, and the convci.sjiioii became 

S neial, and. luncliuon being announced, Mr 
ervynAi nepnew gave his arm to the heiress. 
Luncheon, on that day, was u much more 
elaborate meal in the Weston household than was 
usually the case. The master of the house, who 
was never, save on Sundays, at home at that hour, 
had consented to grace the entertainment, which, | 


by tacit agreement, w.as supposed to bo given in 
honour of Bertram Oakley. Bertram himself bore 
his triumpli very modestly ; and the men of the 
party, by some masculiuc instinct, kept the coii- 
A'ersaliou from taking too personal and emotional 
a turn, Arthur Lyiin was very attentive to IMiss 
Carrington. Mr Weston was unusually talkative, 
and even raised a laugh by attempting an imitation 
of old Isaac Bond, the marine storekeeper, ^Yhen, 
with the elfroutery of a veteran sinner, he had 
demanded compensation for a night in custody 
and an appearance in the ]>f)lice court. 

‘If there were no receivers, there woubl be no 
thieves, as the saying is,’ romaikcd Mr Weston 
in conelnsiou ; ‘but I doubt, in this instance, 
whether the old mau’s i>ervcrted conscience enables 
biiii lo distinguish between light aud darkness, 
between evil ami good. His business is to buy ; 
and his customers are rarely, I am afraid, strictly 
lumcst, friMii the cook that brings dripping, to tlio 
area-sneak that brings spoons.’ 

‘And (Vawh'v— wh:.t i.s the wretch to do?* 
asked iMr.s AVeatoii, who would liave likeil, as 
women do like, to see inictic jii.slice executed in 
some mollified degree, ami who thought that the 
tr.ntor, if ho escaped gruel, bair-crop))ing, oakiiiu- 
]»icking, ami the crank, ought at lea?r, in the 
litne.<s of thing's, to sink Lo a broom and a street- 
cro-f^ing. 

Mr Wc.ston shook hU lo*ad. ‘I fear.* he said, 
‘that our interesting peoiieiit of to-day, though I 
have not the sinalle.'st doubt of hi.s ability lo get 
his bread, will not earn it lionrstly. There are 
so many grooves, now, into wlii»*h a sliarp, plau- 
sible scoundrel can iu^crt liiniscdf, that 1 suspect 
*^llenry Crawley will i>refer the crooked path to 
the straight one.* 

‘It is a pity,’ said Bertram. ‘Ik* .‘ipoke truly 
onongli when Ins reminded us that he was a skilled 
accountant and a capital clerk, rerhaps, if he 
were to emigrate ’ 

‘ If he di(i,’ interrupted Arlhiir Lynn, laughing, 
‘avc might hear of him yet in half-a-do/eii incon- 
gruous ciqiacitio.s : now iis a .Mormon missiim.-iry ; 
now as the <lecoy-dm*k of a Xciw York gamhling- 
koUFc ; and pres'^-nlly, perhaps, as a road-agent 
in Ctilifoniia or f’olor.nli), a.s our American cousins 
style the (Japtain Maoheatln of the New World.’ 

‘Jlc had hanlly coui;igo for tliat/ answered 
Mr Weston; and ilieii the f-uhject dropped, and 
ev‘;ry one ]»re.-ont felt assured that ]Mr Crawley, 
at anyrate, had left but a memory of hi.s misdeeds 
behind him. 

THE LONDON GUILDS. 

Ix the hope of turning their researches to profit- 
able ncrount .soiiKj day, the Educational Endow- 
ments (.’omniilteo of the London School Board 
have laboured liard in gathering information 
respccling the anumal revenues of the various 
City guihls from charitable trusts — revenues raid- 
ing from the modest four pounds four shil- 
lings ami iiiriepcnce of the Gold and Silver Wire 
I)fawer.«i, to the Mercers’ Company's thirty-seven 
tliousaml two hundred and eiglity-ninc pounds 
twelve shilling.^ and fivepence. 

According to ihrs Committee’s Report, the fifty- 
nine Companies concerned arc bound annually to 
disburse the following amounts. In gifts of 
money, one hundred aud live thousand seven 
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hiiTulml and niiicty-two pounds thirteen shillings in trust to the Bowyers' Company, with injunctions 
and sixpence ; fpr c<lncational purposes, sixty-five that the Master, Wardens, and Livery of that guild 
thousand one Inquired and tliirty pounds thirteen should, everj' other year, lipon the day appointed 
shillings and sixpence ; for nuMlical ai«l, four for swearing in their Master and Wardens, attend 
thousand and eighty-nine pounds and sevenpenee ; at St Nicholas’s, Cole Alley, and hear a sermon, 
for sermons and lectures, three thousand and The parson was to be j)ai«l thirty shillings ; his 
eighty-three pounds four sliillings and lonpence ; clerk and sexton, one bhilliug and .<‘ixpcnce a 
for apprenticeships, two thousiiml nine hundred piece; the beadle of the Coinpiiny, two shillings ; 
and eight pounds sixteen shillings and tonpence ; while fifteen shillings was to be di.driUited, in 
for clothing, eighteen hundred and seventy pounds t\vo])enr.e9, to such poor folks as the Bowyers 
one shilling an«l teii])encc ; for church expenses might meet on their way to and from the church, 
and impropriations, seven hundred and forty- Tt) meet the spiritual needs of Bromyard, where 
eight poumls two shillings and five[»ence ; for he was horn, another \\ ell -to-do citizen left sufli- 
food, five himclr(‘d and Iwcniy-iour pounds Ihir- cient to pay for a weekly lecture there, to be 
teen shillings and sixpence; for coals, three ‘preached’ in the i)5insh church on market-day, 
hundred and edevnn pounds five shillings and by one or otinir of llie holy <liviiie3 in the neigh- 
tenpence ; for repairing of highways, a hundred bourhood, who was to bo paid ten .sliilliiigs for his 
and twimly-niiic pounds seven sliilliiigs ; in loans pains. 

free of inf e.re.4, eighty-MjVJin pounds fell Rhillings ; I .John Kendrick was cvidMitly an advocate of 
for candles used at sermons and lee.tures, nine ' early rising, since he directed tiiat the two thou- 
pouinls ; for poor-rates, six pounds; for l>ibl«‘S, 1 sand four lumdred pounds he be-pieatlied the 
three pounds; for prtividing wool and flax to . Drapers’ (company hlmuld he devoted to paying 
afford means of cmploynicnt, three for ' the ui rate (d‘ the ]>ari.sh of St C'hiistopli^r t\v»mty 

marriage portions, two pounds six sliillings and ' pounds a year, to read divine service daily in the 
cightpence ; and for divers objci f'^, *o mixed ' parish church, at •iix o’clock in the morning; 
together as 1o render it iniiMissible to trace, rewarding tlie clerk and sextfkii with fifty shilling? 
the proportions, (deven hiindn: I and tliivty-one a year for attr*ndin*j such seivice, hi'si les T^iying 
l>Miinds seven shillings ainl tciipemv. Making • the co-ts of lighting in the wiiitiT. ItoIierS 
allogidher a hundred and eighty-live thoiisaml ’ Hunt in-triuted the Brewers* Company to invest 
eight hundred and twi iity-nine ]*oiniiU -ewutc^-u ' two liundi‘»'d ])ouuds as they tliouglit best, and 
shillings and elevoiipt iio^ or r-oinctliuig over ' apply the iulei*t-fc to paying ten pounds annually 
three imuinls ten shillings for every man, woman, : the Vic-ir of Si (kilcs's, Ciipplegale, so long as 
and chiM actuallv dwelling in that world-famous • He* said Vicar ex *ivi.-od tin; catecliLsing of vouth 
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[ wUlim lint chuivli, every Sabbath-day, iroin ouo 
' until two o'tdock in the aftcrnooii, between 


Net a few of thc.-e tnrts are only charitaldif! until two o'clock in the afternoon, between 
OIK’S in so far as that they cxcmplity the chaiity ; Michaelmas and Midsummer, 
that begins and ends at hnme. It was for strictly j Among the nunn-ious trusts for educational 
seltish ends that John Ashton, four hnndivd years i pnr])«"-c=s, may he sjuxiallv noted that of Sir 
ago, gave certain prcnii*\s to Hie Fishmongers’ ' William lioivnians, Clerk of the (ireen Cloth to 
Cunn»aiiy condititmally u]m)ii llie anniversary of ; Charles 11., by wliiidi the ])ia}>ers’ Conipniijr was 
his ‘obit* being Poleiiinly cedebrated with uwle j bound to apply certain rentals for ibe beiielit of a 
and ringing of bells ill the chu]vh of St Sepulchre ;• score of Cliveiiwich-borii boys, sons of seamen, 
and that John Heron, a century later, conveyed i watermcMi, or lishermon resident in Ea.-t Creeii- 
soiiie messuages ainl tenements to the same Com- 1 wi(di — preference to be given to the children of 
pany, to pay annually live marks of lawful money Mich loyal men as had si-rved the king in his wars 
of England, for the augnientiitioii of the benelicc ■ — who were to be laairdcd, lodged, and inslnicted 
of the Blessed Lady of Jjillle Ilford, proN iding the I in rea'Iing, wilting, aiithmelio, navigation, the 
holder of that benelicc reinenibered to make par- Catcchi.''m, and the iloctiines of tlio C'liristiuu 
licular mention of Jiis benefactor in his juaises | religion, until they reached the ago of sixteen ; 
to Almighty Ood. So too, Kichanl ^lervayle I when they were to be apprenticed or ‘ otherwise 
bequeathed property, now worth nine liundrod ; provided i'or.’ 

pounds a year, to tho V’’intners’ Company, with I When, in 1540, Nicholas Gibson and Lady A vrice, 
injunctions to expend tho annual proceeds upon j liis wife, handed over a school they had built to 
jirayers for his soul. Trusts of this sort, coining ^ the Coopers’ Company, they covenanted that main- 
uiider the ban as beipiosts for superstitious uses, ; teiiances — at ten pounds a year ar.d rooms — shouhl 
liave bi'cti long since diverted to other purposes. lie provided for a Master learned in grammatical 
Another nuithod favoured by your ancient citi/eu science, to instruct the elder boy.s in the same; 
desirous of keeping his memory green, was to leave and leach the younger ones spelling and such 
money to insure the delivery of an appropriate things as were proper for them, until old enough 
discouv.'^e on the anniversary of his death. Our to be initiated into the higher iny^^tevies of ‘gram- 
forclaihcTS had great faith iu the power of preach- matical science,* The Master of this seb ud- 
ing, and were given to providing for the preaching in existence— receives just thirty times the amount 
of' sermons upon particular saints’ days, and the prescribed by its founders. 

aunivcrsurlca of particular events, such as Uie Many testators charged their trusts with annual 
destruction of the Armada^ the Martyrdom of allowances to university students, live j)oimda 
Charles L, and tho discovery of tho Powder Plot, j being iho common amount of the gifts. Probably 
William Lamb left funds to jjay for tho preaching I that was about the sum tho ^lorchant Taylors* 
of four BCTinons every year in tho church of 5St Company originally had to apply towanls tho 
Jamea-in-the-Wall, at the rate of si.\ shillings and nmendnieiit of the ‘ victuals and battcling* of 
cightpence per sermon. John Wood set a higher five jioor studious scholars of St John’s College, 
value upon pulpit eloquence, leaving certain lands Oxford, inclined to bend ihcir studies to divinity, 
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out of the rent derived from a house in Caiinou j 
Street, devised by W'allcr Fish.; but if the modern | 
recipients of this c^il’t fret their strict due, they i 
should enjoy tMU jdhavaiicc cijual at least to that of 
an ordinary oxiiibiiioiier. 

Trust-croal ors wilh a kindly foellui:; for bcirin- | 
ners in their own line of busiucs?, beipieatlicd • 
funds for a lv-iiii’Cinent to young tradesmen, some- 
times aU*':^etlior lr«?e of interest, but usually 
req Hiring some return for the accommodation, 
either in ca^li or in kind. For ihb use of twenty - 1 
hve iviuiuls, for example, the borrower liad j 
aumially to ilistribute one thousand good Keiitidi j 
billets among the ahns-j»cople of his fiMternity. , 
Eiglit loads of charcoal were to be ilivided ainon.g : 
the ‘poor bedsmen of Whittington College’ and 
the poor of certain parishes, by the four young 
mercers indebted to dead llumphry liaskerfichl j 
for the loan of fifty pounds apii‘«‘e ; while the two : 
yet luckier ones, who shartMl Alice lllundcirs two ; 
hundred pounds between thorn, were hound to ; 
find thirteen penny loaves evcr.v weok for as many i 
poor peqjdo of St Lawrence, Jewry. Under the 
will of William Uavlow, Lidmp of Lincoln, who | 
died in ICOO, the Fislmiijiigers* (J nnpany became 
possessed of a liundi1.*d ])iniiids for lending out in 
sumsrfif tweuly-five pouiuls, utf lliree per cent. ; the 
interest to be devoted to the following jmrposes : ^ 
Thirteen shillings ami fourpence to be paid for the ' 
preaching of a sermon in Croydon (duirch on the 
anniversary of the Jbunding of Whitgaft’s ILm- , 
pilal; three shillings and fourpence to llie Vicar of 
Croydon f(»r announcing the sermon tlio precc ling 
Suiklay ; tliirtcen and f-uirpenco to bo spent on a , 
dimior to tlie poor of tlie said Hospital, and ten ! 
shillings put into its common box ; tliirtocii and . 
fourjience to be divLlod among poor freemen of; 
the Fishmongers* Company ; and the remaining i 
six shilling.s and el.ghtpenco to be ivlaiiied by 
the Company it?.Ldf fur seeing tlie.se things per - ' 
formed. ^ | 

All ardent enemy of outside competition was 
Thonia-; Scrimshaw, from whom the Pattern- j 
makers’ Comp my derived the interest of a thou- 
sand pounds in the Three per Cents., half of which ; 
was to go towards defraying the costs of bringing i 
unlawful workers to book ; and if not wanted for | 
that pnrpf)se, to be spent upon a inarch and dinner ; 
upon Lor«i ilayor’a Day. Under anotlicr beepiest, ' 
the churchwardens of St Clemeut’s, Eastchcap, ai*e • 
entitled to claim I'm shillings every T)iurs«lay j 
Wore Easter, to provide two turkeys h*r the : 
parishioners, to be eaten at their annual jon- 
ciling feast’ We find another jovial citizen be- 
queathing three pounds per annum to the Cold- 
smiths' Company to pay for a dinner ; auutlier 
leaving one pound six shillings and eightpcnce 
to pay for a dinner for the governor.^ of the 
Mercers’ Company, and the like amount for cake ' 
and wine to follow; while a third cxjiected the. 
Cutlers to make merry upon three sliiiliiig.s and ; 
fouipence ; and fifteen shillings was held sulficient ' 
to provide a Christmas feust fur tlie cliurch- 
wardens, vestrymen, and overseers of a i'oarth 
donor’s parish. 

Just thrjce centuries ago, Lady Mildred I’urghly 
directed the Haberdashers’ Comiiany to expend 
annually four pounds six Shillings and eightpence ^ 
upon twenty * messes’ for twenty poor liouse-i 
holders or widows ; each mess to consist of two- 1 
pennyworth ^ beef, one pennyworth of wheateu i 


bread, and one penny in money. Later on, John 
Banks left the Barbers* Company twenty shillings 
a year for ever, that upon the eleventh of May, 
twelve poor inemhers of the Company might each 
receive twopence in luouey, a twopenny loaf, a 
wooden platter, and his proportion of six stone 
of beef A dole of broad was a very common 
beucfaetioii when the penny loaf was a good deal 
bigger than it is at the prc.sent day. Notable 
among such gifts was that of Barbara Buniell, 
who bcquealhcd three hundred poiiuds to the 
Clothworkors* (Jompaiiy wherewith to buy laud, 
and from the income thereof give seven pounds a 
year to the parson ami cliiirchwanlens of the 
l>arish of Stanmore, to distribute, a shilliiigsworth 
of broail among the j)arish poor every {Sunday, 
pay the clerk a couple of sliillings for keeping her 
monument clean, and cxpeiul the resivUie in 
woollen cloth to make wai.’stcoat.s and safeguard.^ 
fur six ]>oor women. Another Bunicll siipjde- 
uieiiloil tlii.s gift wilh suHicieiit to ]ir«}vi«le the 
recij)ii‘nU of the bread with a due allowance of 
good JSuflblk chceso. 

Cuu5ideiMtinn.5 of space forbid detailed mention 
of the many .gifts of clut.lie^?, fagot-s coal, and char- 
coal, includeil among the charitable trii.-'t-s of tlie 
(*ity Coiiij)anics ; but we must note liow Tliomas 
Jordeyn, who, in IKJS, lt*lL siiincient to fiiini.di 
sixteen poor ireemeu and iivcwonieu of the craft 
of FMimongors with a wiiitei’a fuel, di ^iretl that 
the Lord Mayor miglit lake the oversiglit of the 
distribution, and directed three shillin.g.^^ and 
fourpence. to be paid to the common clerk to 
remind His Ij^rdship to do so, 

% Mo>t of the tru'ls are saddled with ]avmcnls to 
olficiiil pcrsoiiage.s for assisting at their execution ; 
but this usually ellicacious method of iiimring 
the fiiKilment of the tni'^t coiulilioiiK did not 
suHicc Dame Elizabeth ^lorvo, wlio bei|ni allied all 
her property in the parl^’ll of St OlyHn to tlic 
AriniiiireiV Company Ibr certain olij ^it^, very 
preci.sely spef’ified. Jferjl,ra;.t deed .'-et foitli that 
the wardens of the Brid.L^e lloii^j were to search 
once a year avhelher Hie condiiiuns of the tru.st 
were kc])!. ; and ujam finding the Armourers 
failing in their duly, to take over the c.^tate them- 
eelves. In cue tlie.v too mgleele I to carryout 
the worthy Ikime’.s injutn tions, her c.xecutor.3 were 
to sell the property, and dLlribiite tlie proceeds 
amon.g jioor Maiden^i on tlieir marriage ; and 
shouhl Hie executors fail, Hum the riglilful heir 
of the le.gator should file]) in and claim Hie e. 5 tate. 


MV TROUBLES IN RUSSIA. 

TK oUDLP. Tilt: FOURTn. 

It is four inonlh.s since tliat broiling Auf^ist 
ailernoon when 1 sat on the deck of the little 
fitcamer wliich run.H bctivecii riescow and Dorpat, 
watching the s|)iuster sitting stolidly in the blaze of 
the Sim heliiiid a wall of miscellaneous belonging 
I remember ob.serving how the sun beat on tno 
c.V.crior of lliat carpet- hag of hers, and wondering 
whether the sugar and the caiidlc-ciids were lunal- 
gamaling. I tell my friends now, as a prime 
joke, what then 1 regarded as a decidedly practical 
one, how wo ran aground at the mouth of the 
Embauh, almost witnin sight of our destination ; 
how uproarious the spinster became, and what a 
wait we had for the turn of the tide to cany 
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ua over. But theae arc all tliin;:;3 of the past, and 1 j 
too am cliaiv-»eil. 1 liave j^rowii, if not in grace, at j 
least in exjicrifiice. In iny doalinga with the Jew ! 
Glall-kcepora, I no longer give them wiiat they ask ■ 
fur their wares, as I used to do in my innocent j 
days, but have learned to liaggle and bargain with = 
tact and discretion, until I verily believe 1 ]n*o- [ 
cure my requiremenls at almost their legitimate j 
value, though it is tough work. 1 

Meanwhile, the scene too is changed. In place! 
of (lusty lime-trees, with drooping, listless leaves, ] 
and dazzling sunlight heating on the scorching i 
white pavcimmt, is the still more dazzling snow, j 
Tiic sun still shines, hut with a coM, chilly i 
splendour — biightness ^vithout warmth. M’hc trees 
are draj)cd in a new foliagf*, which glitters ami ; 
Hashes like myriads cf diamonds. It is ii. rare ; 
day I Jt is twenty degrees (Iteauinur) in the ! 
shade, and the air (piivers and sparkhfs with i 
countless crystals. They secmi to remain station- 
ary ill iniil-air, twinkling like liny stars, and yet j 
my mull is covered witli them, 'riiere is not : 
one exactly like another, so inaniMd is their | 
hcauty. 1 hurry along with shortcoming bivatli, ' 
for this kind of weather gives l:\ljour to the lumjs, 
and on my arm I cany a small ])ack(it can rully | 
sewn up in brown holland. My de.>tinatioii is the | 
po-'t-olUcc. I 

Jlonio, like the mouldy, is an imitative animal ; 
and 1 am like the nst (»!’ my species. Everybody 
has been making (’liriNtnias piv'^ent'! for relations 
and friends at tlu* a])pniach of this festive time; 
why should not I do lik'iwise 1 Why sh»juhl not 
I .surprise my l(»ved ones at home with soimi little 
gifts made', with mv own liaiids i Btdighte'l 
with the idea, I have carried it into cxecuti(3nj 
and am now on my way to tlio po^t-(dIice, 
with luy thought.s away over llie &ca, in a 
gray, dingy, maimlactuiiiig town, ^\hcro the sun 
is iiot shining clear and bright, as hen*, but 
struggling tearfully through smoke and fog; and 
yet, smoky, dirty, norliiern town, to he with 
thee even" in thought, is he hapjiy ! Tiie 
post-ollice is in the centre of the town ; and I 
am Boon cliiiibiiig lln^ high stone ste[>?, and ])usli 
o])en llic swing-door leading into tlic I’areels 
Exiicdition D(*partm(mt. As I enter, a wave of 
heated air, laden witli tobacco, leather, and the 
perspiration of many races, closes round about me, 
and almost stifles me. The oHicc is crammed with 
people waiting their turn. There the Uussian, 
tlic German, the Jcnv, the Lett, the Esthoniaii, 
are represented. They are packed like bees in 
a hive ; and the stove, wliicli covers half the side 
of one wall from iloor to ceiling, is heated to 
eplittiug, as it always is. A dead s'llcncc prevails, 
except lor the curt questions of the ollicial, and 
the replies of the fortunate individual who is 
being attcudi'd to. I take my stand ruefully at 
the outside of the crowd, and relmve myself of as 
many wraps as I can. ^leauwhile, the swing- 
door behind me is in constant motion until 1 am 
hemmed in on all sides by fellow -sufferers of both 
sexes. I can see nothing but the backs of those 
in front of me, and the staring white face of a 
clock which looks down on me from a corner. It 
affords me grim satisfaction to \vatcli her spider 
lingers crawl from minute to minute with laggard 
pace, and feel that I am slowly nearing the goal ; 
and oh, wdiat comfort when the mass is parted, 
and one more makes for the door, and we singe 


on one step nearer I But the heat is insupportable, 
coming from the sharp thin air into tliis thick, 
scorching atmosphere ; and long I liavo 

reached the couiiler, T feel as if I nni-l give it 
up, and ivtnrn whence I came with iny business 
luiaccomydished. ^ly head is swimuiing, my 
senses dazed, and my feet acliiiig with the pro- 
longed stand. At length, ivlicn 1 can count those 
before me, I lake courage, buoyed up with the 
hope of aj)pro.ichiiig release. Now thft broad 
shoulders of thp Lett wdio has been forming the 
last barrier between me and that mighty dispenser 
of favour^, the po.4-office official, have sidled 
awa>', and I stand lace to face with the officiaL I 
look up into his square- jawed, slolM face, with 
its bushy eyebrows, as 1 liainl bini my packet 
without a word, lie receives it silently at first, 
ainl lotiks at it until glcaips of malice shoot over 
his fl>*shy face. 

‘ Wlial is this V he a-ks. 

‘It is for England,* 1 reply. ‘ I have put it on 
the address.* 

lie stuffs it roughly back into my hand. ‘We 
do not accept such parcels,’ he says, ‘k^oii must 
sew it in oilclulli.* 

‘But it U qiiile safe,’ I rcnjonslrato. 

lie cuts mo slmr^with a wave of his hand. ‘It 
does not m.itli'r — sui h is the rule. Take it^way, 
and s(*w it in oilclotli.* 

I still he-it.ite. All this w'aiting and sufftfring 
in v.iin- all to go over again. It too bad, 

lie glares ui>wu upon me: ‘Now then, make 
loom, ^^ill you 1* 

1 qii.iil, and move away, and my place is filled 
by another, I hjok up at the clock, wliich seems 
to mock me as >he points to twelve. 1 have been 
two long weary Imuis in this place, and all for 
iiolliiiig! As I liuiry homeward?, I inwardly 
iv.-olvc tlmt no power un earth shall induce me to 
sow my jKickct in oiK’luth and return to meet that 
oflici.rl’s Jeer on the morrow. No ; I would rather 
throw tlio thing into the Eml»ach— though I 
should have to make a hole in the ice to (Jo it. 
But calmer thoughts come with the morrow, and I 
am now ivtraciiig my slops to the post-office with 
a broken resolve in my heart, and a Finall j^acket 
neatly stitched in oilcloth in my hand. But I am 
not the woman 1 was Vfstorday. My step is less 
(daslic and swift ; and as I mount the stone steps 
and enter upon the scene of yesterday’s humilia- 
liim, my .^piiils are chill and gloomy. T have a 
longer wait to-day than yesterday, lor it is one day 
noiuvr Christmas, and" as the great feast-day 
approaches, the crowd at the post-office iuteu- 
silics. 

It is a long lane that has no turning; and 
behold me once more handing my packet over 
the counter with averted eyes, which fe.ar to look 
delumce. The big unclean baud clo«o? upon it, 
and it is turned and twi'^ted on all sidt* * Aii, 
there is no Haw this time!* 1 cxultanlly tliiiik. 
At leiigtli he holds out that other lUsiiy li.uid, 
and 1 look up, startled and inquiring. 

‘Your sealing-wax and se.il ! * lie demands, 
wliilst the gleams of inaliguily spivad and deepen 
from the ci'ow’s feet in tin* I’oincr of iiis eye?. 

‘What?* 1 ask confusedly. 

‘Your seal— your seal ! — tlii? thne with brutal 
impatience, 

‘ I— I have none,* is my treml.ling rejoinder. 

The parcel is thrust back into my hands. ‘ It is 
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no use coming liere troubling us with a. 
packet like that ; you ought to iiilorni yourself of 
llie regulations before you conic here taking up 
people^s time.’ 

‘What is the niadcr? I haVe sewn it in oil- 
cloth, 'aiul done everything I ' I reply desperately. 

He turns from me insoleiilly, and signs to the 
next comer to lake iiiy place. 

This is more than human (losli and blood can 
bear in silence. 1 cast on my torturer a look 
which ouglit to hav£ shrivelled him up like a leaf 
in the lire. ‘ What do you incau 1 say, choking 
with anger. ‘ Are you going to send this packet 
away or not I ’ 

lie has pulled a ledger towards him, and is 
writing something in it, or preternling to do so. 
Ihil I know he is lUtoning, for the hateful gleams 
spread thicker over his face. Presently he holds 
out his hand for the next packet. 1 turn round 
towards the sea of healed faces beliind me, aiul 
iiuiuire of the person nearc.4 me : ‘Is it po^'^ihle 
that what that man says is true, and that after j 
waiting here hours, for Iwo dinis, I muj^t again j 
I return home with my packet / It is a shame— -a | 
shame ! ’ ! 

It happens to bo a goufleman whom I .am | 
addressing. I rccogi*iise him to he one of the 
I GeriniMi Professors at the t'niveiviLy. As I 
I finish, lie pushes his way to llie counter. ‘ Look 
1 you,’ he says in a linn voice, ‘ 1 would advice 
you to send off this lady's parcel.' lie takes it 
Irom my hand as ho s]»oaks. ‘ Yuii know as w’ell 
as I do that you can teal it wdtli the governiueiit 
seal, if you clmoso.’ 

There is no rei)Iy. The man is doggedly exam- 
ining the packet which he hohls. The Piofe^'S«»v 
wails a minute, his eyes fixed upon him. ‘ Good I ’ 
he says at length. Then turning to me, my cham- 
pion conliniies in a clear voice, wliich may be heard 
all around : ‘ 1 regret, young lad}", that I can- 
not compel this man to send oif your packet ; but 
I hope I shall he able to puiiLli him ; it will not 
be my fault if I don’t.* He I’clurns me my unfor- 
I tunate packet; and as I take it, I cannot ludp 
stealing a sidelong glance at my foe. Ilis face is 
ciimsoii. 1 thank my chaiii])iou, and am going, 
this lime w'ltli a resolve which shall not be broken ; 
when, to my surprise, the huge hand is held out 
on- e more. I can scarcely believe my eyes. 

‘Give it here!’ he growls without raising Ills 
eyes. 

I hand it bad: silently, and exebange glauct s 
witb the Prufcs.'^'ir, who is smiling behind bU 
hand. It is all the work of a miiiiitc : the go«.\;rn- 
ment seal \i 6tampe<l on the ends of the siring 
with which my packet is tied ; 1 pay an cxorbilanl 
sum for its transport to Enghunl, and iny iroublc 
is at an end— but not my story. Five years later, 
when I am back in that smoky Eiigli.sh town | 
where I love to be, I learn that my packet, for 
which I had so dearly pairl, both m body and ; 
in hard cash, had arrived long after it was due, i 
and that my roubles had found their way If) tlio 
insatiable pockets of the Pius.^iun pust-oliice (illiciul. 
The packet arrived at its destination— unpaid ! 

TROUSin THE FIFTH. 

Like Silas Wegg, I feel this murning as if I must 
^en drop into poetry, in order to convey to the 
sober, English minds of my reader^ a faint idea oi 


the great wonder of this llussian Spring after tlio 
long protracted sway of Winter, I have watched 
him creep scowling away to the hills, dragging 
alter him his trailing skirts of rattling i*;p. And 
now Spring is .splitting her sides with luirtli. She 
has it all her own way now. I see lier sit on the 
margin of the stirring woods, weaving the sun- 
beams into her streaming tresses. She gaily 
in the sun the vernal tassels of her robe," whilst, 
like that wondrous maiden in the fairy tale, she 
scatters jewels over the ground at every li’^piug 
of her gracious And the lark, her miiinc- 

siiificr, is as mail as slic. He showers his ra])luri)Ms 
notes so full and fa.st that he is chukiiig himself 
in his ecsta.sy. As I try to catch a glimiLse of 
I him up there in the da/./ding void, I think of 
that emulous thrush who sang so long and so 
temlerly that he burst his little ambitious heart 
and fell dead. Take caro of yourself, sweet 
: heavenward mcs.^ongcr. 

I And I um oil for a holiday ! At this moment, 
j I am toiling up a steip hill in the rear of the 
j diligence which runs hetween Dorpat and Jliga, 
j I am hound for a ‘ .‘ilalioii* midway hetween I lie 
I two linvn.<, where a ejirri.ige is to meet me, ami 
' CMiivey me to my de^jllnalinu, a pretty, cmiulry 
' estate in the iiilerktr of Livonia. I am in the 
. humour to enjoy cvmything ; even the elouds of 
• duit in wliieli we are enveb^peil are eapital fun, 

•; A vciy Ulilo piovoiMlioii would make me cut a 
capei ill the iaces of Hie. solemn t lerman baker 
who is Iriulgiiig liy mv fcid<*, mid the two llns-iaii 
piieds at our b.iek'', Tlie.y keep at a lofty diMaiiee 
I irom us, hamllin-,^ Uieir long hio^e robes as woiiifii 
I do tludr petlicnaUs. They have tlieir pei-rmiUMl loeks 
' flaiteil, to preserve tlumi from the du.d. W’c luive. 

. eight hours of it togellier; and seated cooped up in 
I a sillily diligence is iiol. \ery amusing on a spiing 
I day, I make the Le4 of it. I am deliglited eucli 
I time that wo come to a bill, ami there is an e\i 
I to get out and walk. Oli, what I would give lo 
I .«iit on the bo.x beside the driver; but d'cuiiuii 
! forbids ! At inid-daf/, the sun heals lieux-lV'-* it 
I stings,’ as Die Germans s.iy ; and all through the. 
j ufternoon, I have tiuaigh lo do fanning my. •'elf 
j with my straw hat, whieli 1 have taken oli' fi,r 
; the purjio.-^e, and wiping Um dust and inoUtiuo 
from my heated face. 

When we reach the place where my fellow*- 
travcllcrs and I ji.iit company, it i.s his. o'clock, 
and the sun is sloping to the west. I spring to 
. the ground like an india-rubber ball, and look 
round, like a second GimlerelJa, for my carriage. 
It must be ill tlic. reiir of the buihling, for it 
certainly is not vi.'jible. *J’he fitution-master appears 
! on the seenc. 

! ‘is llierc a carriage come from Waimtd?’ I 
: ask eagerly. 

j I am aii.swcred in the negative. This i.s the 
: first dami»cr to my spirits. Ihit I iiiataiitaneously 
; rise above it. Of course not ! How could I 
! ex])ect it lo ha waiting i What a goose I am! I 
might have leiuembcrcd what a lonjj way it had 
to come. I may have to wait half an Iroiir, or 
evui an hour. Jiiil what Joes it matter / Menu- 
while, my luggage has been placed on the veranda ; 
frc.sh horses have been put to the diligence, ami 
I watch it drive away, leaving me behind. Tho 
station-maBlcr is gone to his own part of the 
building, quite away from the waitiiig-ruom, and I 
am alone. 


1 
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MY TROUBLES IS RUSSIA. 


What a dead stillness lies about the place ! I 
wander a few steps from the door ; but it is an 
unlovable spot. Nothin;' but sand, and a dreary, 
treeless tract of coianion, with here and there a 
tuiuble.-down, smoke-stained cabin. Tlicy, too, 
look still and lifeless. Not a human being, nor 
as much as a dog, to be seen ; nor is tlierc the 
faintest curl of smoke rising from the roofs, to 
break the motionloss <lreary calm. The mist is 
beginning to rise in the hollows ; I can feel its 
chill breath parting the warm dry air which 
envelops me where 1 stand. I shiver, and retrace 
iiiy steps to the oflice. 

The waiting-room is like all such waiting-rooms 
here - a sjjuare, nnsiglitly de.n, with bare, wliite- 
washed walls ; bare, heer-staincd, deal table ; bare = 
iJoor ; hare, .staring wimlows, two in imiiiher ; two * 
deal chairs and a settle. I look ruefully round as ; 
I enter. AVhat .sliall T do with myself? How | 
beguile the lime till tlie cariiage comes? Tj 

recollect that I have a few books in my box. I : 
iiali up the first 1 lay my bauds upon, which ; 
]ir'»ves to he a volume of Schiller ; it will atisw’cr : 
my puipose as well as anolhcr ; so I draw a chair | 
to the window, sit ivsolutely down, and ojicii its ' 
pages at The luthlhVA. I 

I am just beginning to read, when the blaze of ' 
light on iny book make-^ in(‘ look up. The suii is 
jii.'jL droiiping behind ihe distant fringe of firs ; 
there is little of him left, save a tre.^s or two of i 
his yellow hair ripi)liiig along the ln)rizon ; but 
the rays of hi-; de]).irtiiig glory slio.it upwards, and 
bathe the caitlj, tlio in-avens, and the ';olitary 
.station-house in a llood of golden light. Even tlie ! 
cheerless room in uliich 1 sit is for a moment 
inetamorpho-ed. He lakes me, too, into his good- 
night embrace. Now he is gone, and the gray | 
slneles of evening creep >l<»wly on. 

Surely the eaniago cannot be long now ? My 
heart aehes with the sense of loneline<s. If a bird 
would sing, or even a dog bark, it would be relief. 
AVhal is that ? A stir in the vorhaus or entrance 
room. It is not a liiimaii footfall ; it is u drag- 
ging, .shullling sound, unlike aiiytliiiig T have ever 
heard he,l'ore. 1 do not like it. 1 half rise to iny ' 
f».et w’ith my eyes fixed on the hall-open door, 
when the door is ])UsIied open, and I fall hack 
into iny seat paralysi'd with terror. M^'Iiat I see • 
is a man— hut a man raving mad, with the foam ! 
clinging to his beard ! He creeps slowly nearer, 
with arms outstretched ; and his nails arc Icmg 
and sharp, like an eagle’s talons. Ilis hair, like . 
ihe mane of a wild beast, is matted and lustreless ; ' 
and he is clad in a coarse sorge gown, hehl to- 
gether at the waist by a piece of knotted rope. 
]Jc drags hruself nearer— nearer, and gurgling 
noises ])rocced from his throat as he appiviaches j 
me. I feel his scorching breath upon my cheek, 
and cannot stir. He bends over me, and puts a 
claw upon my shoulder. The spell is hi-uken. 
"With a sudden hound— so sud;len that he is j 
taken unawares— I am away under his arm, and ' 
have gained the door. I slam it behind me. I . 
fly with feet that scarcely touch the ground across 
the vestibule, through another door, into a pas* 
sage, and liud myself at len^gth in a bedroom. 
Through the confusion of all my mental faculties, 

I am led by a vague idea of seeking the inhabited 
part of tbe building and the aid of fellow-men ; but 
the room 1 have fled to is deserted. Yet it is a 
xefugc, and 1 dare not leave it to seek a safer. 


The door is between me and my terrible pursuer. 
For a wonder, it is furnished with a bolt. I 
draw it, and fall upon tlie available furniture, all 
panting and giddy, and pile it too against tho 
door. Then my qiiiVering, enervated body gives 
W’ay, ami I sink upon the floor. 

I hear tho shuflling feet in the passage, the 
heavy hreathiiig, and the aw'fiil gurgle in tlie 
throat ; T hear him rubbing his body against tlie 
door like a savage beast in the woods, ThCn the 
dragging footsteps, retire. I lay my head down on 
the bare deal boanU, and I suppose I must have 
fainted, for I know no more, until I seem to 
waken out of a sleep, confused and dii-^niaycd. 
It is pitch dark, and my hands and feet are numb 
with cold. T .sit up, ami recollection lUshes upon 
mo. I lift! on fcaiiull}'. All is still. I know I am 
safe, and that the roast is clear ; but 1 dare not for 
iiiy life i.'jsue forth to seek a-.- i ■lance. ]\Ieiinwjiile, 
my iiiiml is torturcl by .SiirmL-iep. la the carriage 
w’aiting for me? IFavo they .nought me, and not 
finding me, returned without me I Thi-^ thoivjit 
mako.s my hitter tears How. I am utterly hcdplcss 
and de.^olatc ; it is dark, and I am shiverifig with 
cold; ami oh, how perfectly miserable I am! I 
weep, until I begin to wonder j;v here all the tears 
come from. At list, I hear the sound of footsteps 
‘ Ley stop at ‘ 


in the ]a'?'age ; they stop at the door, ami sorae"onc 
kiKick.'-’. 

‘Who is thoio?’ I .'i?k, in a suu fly, suffocated 
voice, which sounds as if it belonged to some one 
else, as I .scramble to my feet and begin to drag 
iiwwy the funiitiire. 

‘ it i.s Min. 1 ,’ is iho reply, in the .soft Esthoiiian 
tongue. ‘ i);)es rr<t’di | Mi-s] want anything ? ’ 

• ‘Dll, wait, wait, dear .Afina ! ’ I cry, breaking my 
nails over the removal of the toilet-table, I feel 
as if this unknown E*^tlionian maid is a mueli 
b»vcd si-Lcr, or an anged from heaven, so over- 
jnyc;l am 1 to hear a human voice. When I succeed 
in gelling the door open, I a.stoni&li her by falling 
into her arms and shedding more tears on her 
shouldor. She cannot undcr.^taud me ; it w«)nld 
he strange if she could ; hut she is a good tender- 
hearted suul, ami tries her be-st to soothe me. She 
leads me along tlie pa';.-;age; and opening a door at 
tho end, f .staiiil in tho cheerful blaze of the kitchen 
lire. Oh, how comforting it is, after all tho.si> 
ten ihle hours of fear, darkue-^s, cold, and loneliness, 
to sit ill the full blaze and .spread out my numb 
lingers to the warmth ! The cook —the only other 
inmate of the kitchen— is stooping over an 
immen.^c pan, preparing milk-soup for supper. 
Slie looks round at me—1 am a strange apparition, 
no doubt— with wide eyes of amaze. 

‘ Has the carriage come to take me away ? ’ is 
my first (ptestion. 

‘No; there has been no carriage,’ is tlio 
response. 

‘Then I must stay here,’ I said to myself, 
‘at this awful place, all night ami a fre.-h wave 
of distress washes over my already very .-orrowfiil 
heart. 

Mina comforts me. ‘I will make it all right icr 
PniuU. She will have some nice warm soup, and 
go to bed ; and to-Tuorro>v, when she wakens, the 
carriage will be there to take lur away.' 

Then I tell her of my fright. The cook puts 
her bauds on her hips, and li.sleiis too. Tlu^y 
e.\change glances of conipivliension as I describe 
the ajjpeiirance of the maniac ; and when I have 
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toUl all, Mina savs: ‘Vi's; that was mail Yalin. 
Ho lives on the ^va^tl3 with liis brother, tho i'erri 
Jl/itfs [small farmer j, liut he would not have 
harmed PriUdi* 

‘ILimied mol' I oxdiiim. ‘Ho is mad, stark 
mad, and would Iiavu lorn ino in pieces, if I had | 
not cscapetl I'loni his clutches. It ia a shame to 
let Midi poojilo i;o at hir^'e/ 

‘Jhit wluTO is he to oO| poor denieiitod man? 
Ifo i.s one of Uod a preatiires, as well as the best of 
ns.' . . j 

* Wliy do they not send him to the mad aavlum? , 
Ife would be taken care of there, and would not 
he allowed to go about terrifying people out of 
their wits/ | 

]3ut I cannot make Mina understand what I ; 
mean hy a lunatic asylum ; she has never heard | 
of such a place. I explain it to her, and tcdl her | 
how our government takes care of mad people in | 
my own country. Hut she sliakes lier head doubt- j 
fully. It is better to let tlic ‘ iin tort unales' — as | 
she humanely calls them — roam at will in God’s ! 
world ; and she tells me liow mail folks can see 
and converse ndth spirits, and how they under- 
Btand the language ol the animals. 

But the soup is ready, and the lights —a pair of ! 
candles — to show me to the w^iitiiig-iooiii. I 

‘K'o, no,' I entreat; Met me have my supper | 
with you, Mina. I cannot go back to that awful ' 
place.' 

J'O T sit down with those two Esthoniau maids, 
and feel warmed and couifoited, and eat a hearty 
su[tijer after all my suH’erings. I do not know 
w'lietlier the station-master and his wife know 
where I am, and what I am doing, hut they never 
appear; and I am lighted to bed by the kindly 
Mina, "When she leaves me, I bolt my door ; and 
so weary am I, that the madman does not even 
liaunt my pillow, but I close niy tired eyelids, and 
fall into a heavy, dreamless sleep. 


PAIKMEXT POKTiiAITS/’^ 

A CIGAU-LIGUT SELLEE. 

One airless stifling night in August, I had taken a 
truTiicar ride as fur as Brixton, with the vain hope 
that I. migljt find Boinc excrci.se fur lungs sorely 
tried all day with burning heat and absence of 
breeze ; and, descending from the car at the end 
of its journey, I found myself in the midst of a * 

E of holiday-makers returning to town, who j 
dopped at a wayside public-house to ’encli, | 
and, unwittingly, to increase at the same time, ' 
the inordinate thirst which possessed them. The ! 
romp? of the hoys and girls of whom the party I 
consLsted were characterised more by vigour than j 
by grace, and tho adonnneuts of their per.-ons | 
were more conspicuous for taw'driiiess than for! 
taste. An impromptu jig played by an itinerant ; 
fiddler, accompanied by an excruciating ])enny- ; 
whistler of about ten years of age, animated > 
the party to such an extent, that they resembled I 
nothing so much as a whole bunch of those dolls ! 
displayed in provincial mariounette theatres, all ! 
huddled and entangled togotiier, and all made to 
jump at Once the unseen string-pallor. 

bile watching with surprise more than admi- 
ration the gyrations of this motley crew, I was 


* To bo oonitnned in this Jimnud from timo to time. | sir ; ibr the S(|aiie 


startled by a voice resembling the melancholy 
wheeze of an old-fashioned stand-up clock when it 
pudtlcnly runs do>vii, addressing me in these 
w'ords: ‘The Northeys of Northey Hall would 
think the mummers were come before their time. 
Mummers in August! Strangij goiiigs on, most 
strange ! * 

I looked round, and saw a little old w’oman, with 
a face which must have been singularly pretty 
yeai*s ami years ago. Her Iiair, which w’as still 
very plentiful, was snow-white ; her complexion 
was so clear, tliat many a Belgravian mother or 
graiidmolhcr would have given much of her 
income to jiosscss it ; her eyes, bright and piercing, 
were of a restless, changing gray-blue colour; her 
no*«e wa.s small, straiglit, and delicate ; and her 
teeth, as she showed them smiling at me in an 
interrogative maimer, were as white and perfect as 
any turned out of Burlington Street or Savillo 
Bow ; her Inmds, too, were white and delicate, and 
siltogelhor she sngge.'ited to me a lady. 

But her dn ss. Ah me, there was little of ‘ the 
lady * about dint ! Beckoning from the foundation 
—or rather from lliat portion of h(*r costiimo 
w'hieh was neare.4 the ]»avemeut — she migliL ho 
described as a rough pyramiil or cone of rag.-^, with 
an extensive base,apj) ii*ciLtly shaj^ed by the lowe.st 
and last-remaining ring of a crinoline ])elticoat 
of ancient dale, tajiering upwards, and lermiiiating 
above the snow-lino of tin* beautiful white hair in 
a crushed, sliapclo.is hcail-coveiing of greasy hlack- 
hrowii crape and wire, fl’lic general colour of the 
poor woman*s coslumo was llnit of damp boots 
robbed of their brightne>s and defaced with 
stains. 

Such was the ]K*rson wlio in this whirligig 
crowd of becr-aiid-penny-lirc-ili>lractcd people 
suddenly informed me that the ‘goings on* around 
us were ‘ strange, ino.st Btr.ingo !' 

AVhile, like Captain (hillle, I was ‘making a 
note* of this poor old wreck, she showed me that 
she had a vocal ion, or r.-ithcr plied a trade, for she 
—dropping the Northeys of Noilliey Hall fora 
moment —asked me whether T* liked them black 
or red, the round soit or tin; ll.mier.s.* 

Her question referred t*) the boxes of vc.suvian.H 
Avhich she cani(‘d in licr liaiid ; and when I told 
her that I wanted none of eitlier sort, she put her 
head on one side, loo.smicrl with one hand some of 
her hair, and drawing licr fingers through it, 
asked : ‘ Did you know tho Nurilieys of Northey 
Hall?' 

I replied tliut I had not had that honour; where- 
upon the vendor of ve.su viaiis went on, without 
any invit.dioii on my part : 

‘Oh! tlie Northeys are a good old family, 
tliough there arii't many of them left now, for 
tlic matter of tliat. Why, if Mi.ss Caroline had 
been in the work I at this moment, do you think 
I should he here I No, sir; site would have seen 
to that. Slie was very good. And what ivondcrful 
eyes .she had I "Why, sir, when tho Squire came 
down to tlie dining-room one day, and made a row 
ayo'it n favourite dog of hers that had kept them 
u]} half tho ])rcvious night with his howling, she 
turneil upon him with a look as positively fright- 
encfl him. Her eyes made every one afraid of liet 
—all except me. To me, she was all gentleness 
and goodness, and she always looked upon mo as a 
friend. She was the last proper one of the family, 
sir ; for the Siiuiie himseli was a nobody. 1 
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was with pof)r llm Oarry from her cradle lo lier 
-—well, grave, I was going to say, Lnt I mean 
till the lime ^\hon slie was taken away, and 
shut lip oiit^ of sight and out of her miinl. 
I W'as her maid, sir. And when she disappeared, 
my real trouhles bogjiu — troubles which have 
brought me at last lo cigar-lights and the streets. 
But that is no fault of Jiers, If she recovered 
her senses- -and it’s my opinion that tliosc who 
should love her best have no wish that she 
should ever K'covor them — she’d have mo back 
at the old Hall, and I should once more be, 
as I was ever so long ago, a respectable woiuaii.’ 

The crowd had coassed to jig, and was reinomit- 
ing its vans to bo carried oil' to Bethnal (Irecn ; 
the heat seemed more ojipressive than ever, and 
1 left the old lady with a wheezy voice and uii 
unfill islied history, and returned to town. 

A long while after that AugLi:,t night, I again 
met iny cigar-light seller. ]t was on tlic topmost 
hciglit of rentoMvillo Hill. I slopiied her, and 
asked wliether she had hoard anything of the 
Noitliey family of late. 

‘^io, sir,' she replied. ‘I hardly ever hear of 
thorn now, and this grieves me niiu'li ; fur, you 
must know, .;ir, I was born on the estate. A line 
l»lace the house is, sir, but dull— one of tho.-c 
old bouses all lowers and corncis, and ins and 
outs. Notliiug straight about it ; no good view to 
be got of it ; no ni'.c long slrotcli of Ijiiilding, but 
all broken up like ; all broken up, just as the 
family is— just as J am.’ 

I noticed that the poor old woman looked ill 
and wan. Her naturally delicate cuin]de\iou had 
become almost ghastly in its pallor, and her knees 
sccmeil to bend umler Hie woiglit of her body, 
although that, lo judge by her emaciated .Mppear- 
aiice, could not have been great. 

She drew Iier poor thin blaek shawl lightly 
round her with a shiver, as an unkind blast of 
easterly wind caiiio ni^'Iiiiig round the corner, and 
lield out lier boxes of cigar-lights towards me, as 
she said: ‘Ho you want any ^)f tlicve to-nighl, 
sir I ’ 

I bought some of her vesuvi.'uis, in order to 
ingratiate myself with the seller of them. Then J 
asked her to tell me her story, whieli, stripped of 
many sighings and ejaculations of woe, was as 
follows. j 

Mho was, as lias been already said, born on the I 
estate of the Nortlieys of Nortlicy Hall, in one of 
the Eastern Counties. Her father, a siuall teuaiiU 
farmer, died Eiuldenly wlien she was a more chihl. 
Her mother, she. could not rememher at uU ; but 
she had been told that she ran away with a ‘ real 
gentleman,’ and so broke her husbamUs licart. 
\Vlicn her father died, she was taken up by the 
people of the Hall, and appointed to the position , 
of ehild-companion and maid to ‘ Aliss Caroline.’ 
There was at that time an heir to the name and 
estate of ^'oElhey in the person of ‘ Master Ralph,’ 
a high-spirited and spoilt boy, the idol of his 
patents, and the beloved tyrant of all the servants 
and people about the phu'.e. An accident on the 
lake in the park, when a tiny boat wa.s npsof, 
robbed the family of its hope ;* and the light of the 

E lacc went out when little Ralph was brought 
oine one dull October afternoon, ‘ nigh fifty years 
ago,’ with his long curls dripping dirty water on 
the hall-stones, and ‘ death within his eyes.’ 

From that moment, all seemed to go wrong with 


Hie Northeys. Tlie Squire became liar^li and 
diflicult to deal with ; My Lady — ‘ for she was a 
hilly in her own right*— grew ‘peaky’ and fpierii- 
lons; no oompniiy jva.*? kept. Year alter year 
Avciit on. The Squire died ; ISIy Lady did not long 
survive him, and ]Miss Caroline ‘came into h«r 
own.’ She, from injudicious and careless training, 
had grown into a capriciou.s, albeit 'beautiful 
woman. She know little of men, and she chose 
a liii.iband most unwi.-ely from Hie crowd of ;?;iitor3 
who came round l^cr Mocking, at lier expense, name 
ami fortune. She in ivried, and lived for twenty 
3 ’cars Hie life of a di.-*-:ilislied and childless wife. 
Her huHjand tof^k to ill-trealiiig her. Her health 
broke down. The doctors were called in; and 
‘Afiss Curoline’ — ai she was tlill called by her 
rjuondnm maid— disappi-ared. 

After the di-appi^uiaiice of the mistress, short 
work was soon made of the cniili' umtial .s -rvant. 

; She was told to go about Ij'u* budiic^?; ami 
! wioit. Her own poor little family hail not b-jca 
without its share of trouble^, ainl had melted away 
! umler them. Her efforls to ketrp herself in the 
i loiintry, failed ; her elloils to su.-taiii hc*rself in 
i London were, as I could see, only partiiilly siic- 
, ces'^fiil ; ami a jioliceman ca^^ie to move her on, 
, and ."he .slinllliid aw.jy uncomplainingly, I could 
: m*t help feeling tliat llie conliMst of the begiiiiling 
' of liiT life in the bright littl<^ Jannlioii^e on the 

■ (‘."tate of ihe then great and happy family of the 

■ Northey.<, with its evidently fu^t-closing iliapl(*r.s 
i on tlie cruel kerb-tone of a ]-ondon street, was 
. woiiilerlully strange and sad. 

J saw Hio cigar-light seller once more. It was 
,^n Ciieat Tuluui Mtrcct, Wc.-tniinster — a most 
' unholy place. It was very late at night. Her 
! hair was hanging down on each side ot her fiice ; 
i lier oyc.s were raining tears; her hands were 
j empty ; and her cluHiing was more scanty than 
ever, I do not know what ihe immediate cau.se 
of liiT grief was ; slie would not tell me ; but I 
flopped lu*r, and a-koJ her where slio was going ; 
j and she, without recognising me, looked hard at 

■ me, bru.dicd the tvars from her cheeks with a 
hard savage rub of lier pour witlicrovl white hands, 
set her teeth logethvr, and, apjaireiitly without 
unclenching them, lautteiv.d ; ‘ 1 am going home ! 

; Can’t you see that? Miss Carry’s gone years 
i and years ago, and now my time’s conic. Hon’t 
. hotherme! What arc you slariiig at Pray go, 
and leave me alone ! ’ 

And, God help her ! I left her alone. 

THE TREASURE AT GRAN QUIVIRA. 

CUAPrER 111. 

, On the following morning, Ger.ald duly set out in 
I company with Jose, after a seiilemenl with Tare, 
I wdio had at iir.4 professed a contemptuiuis indiUVr- 
} ciice as to whether he received any money or n-'t ; 

, more than hinting that he was sali^lie-.i lo hai'e 

■ got rid of liis inmate on any term.s Ger.ild, 

! how’cver, was not to be goaded into a qiuuTid ; aud 

he found, when the critical momeiil came, that 
j Tale was quite ns rapacious as any of the more 
I regular hosts it had beeu his lot to em-ounter, 

; wiiether East or West. Alter Mr 1’ale had 
received payment on a liberal scale, lie bluntly 
asked Elkley to give him his ritle — a request 
promptly refused. Mr Tate then olfered to buy 
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it. This the yoini" man aUo dcclincfU adding: 
‘You would not ilo it yourself, Mr Tate. You 
would not travel through tlio Territory without 
a rille, I am sure/ 

‘Me! (hio^s I would not. But I reckon 
there’s a di/Ierfmo between a man like me, and 
a boy that seareely knows what a rille is.* 

‘Don't he too sure of that,* said Klkley, allowing 
himself a solitary retort. ‘I hope you will never, 
— nor any of yoiii: friends— presume too much on 
my igii(»rance. in tliiit way.* 

The entrance of Jose to announce that the 
wagon was ready, stopped what might have been 
an angry rejoinder; ami the parting moment 
having arrived, Gerald asked for Alias Annie. 
To his surprise, he learned she had just ridden 
off to a ranch some live miles distant, and was 
not expected home for several hours, (ilerald was 
greatly vexed at this, as he was compelled to 
leave without saying ‘farewell* to the girl, .and 
without assuring her once more how deeply he 
felt all the kindnc'^^, and courage too, she had 
shown in his behalf. 

The tl’agon startcl, Jose driving at a decidedly 
quicker rate than Avas ru'^loinary on that ditticuit 
road. lie was certainly an excellent Jehu ; hut 
Gerald gave him a hint Ih^it there w^rs no need 
of so much hurry. 

‘I don’t seem like fcvling sure about that,* saiil 
the Mexi'\m. * Guess the sooner we are out of the 
cafioii, the better for everybody’.* So he kept up 
his spee<l, and they reached the open country 
without adventure. 

Gerald decided upon remaining at Three Waters 
City — a collection of about forty bouses— until, 
the mail came tlirongh on the next day, when ho 
would travel by it to Santa Ke. lie did not forget 
Sy Tate’s advice. At Santa Fe, he would meet Ins 
friends ; and before his arrival there ho iiopcul his 
fool Avould be nearly as sirong as ever. .lose was 
dealt with as liberally as Tate had been, but in a 
far pleasanter manner. Tlie Alexican, indeed, 
threw out some distinct intiinations of his willing- 
ness to take service with the young man ; but the 
laltcr, alihoLigh he would have been pleased to 
secure so trustworthy a follower, thought of Annie 
Tate, and of the undoubted protection she must 
niid -in the Alcxican’s presence ; so he did not 
encourage the idea. 

He reached Santa F6 in safety, and found hi.s 
friends alre.ady there, with the jireparations for 
their cxcuraion already well advanced. Thc*y ha<l 
provided sf.ddie horses for themselves ai. I their 
six assislrwUts. We may not say servants, as tliree 
of them were United States* citizens, wlio reject 
the appellation; the others wore Mexicans. In 
addition to these, two men had already started 
with a wagon fitted for the carriage of watcr-ea-ks. 
These avant-couriers were to meet them with 
their load at Gran Quivira ; and afterwards to 
keep travelling between the Galliiius Springs and 
the ruins^ or such other spot as should he chosen 
for their operations. These springs were about 
twenty miles from Gran Quivira itself. They had 
also provided several wagons laden with blankets, 
bulfato robes, provisions, mining tools, and the 
like ; and it need scarcely be said that every man 
was fully armed with rifle and revolver. 

A great sensation was created in the city by 
the expedition. A few of the more arlventurous 
spirits offered to join them on the condition that 


their expenses were paid ; but the majority ridi- 
culed the idea. Not that they doubtecl the exist- 
ence of the treasure— nobody doubted that; but 
they doubted the possibility of discovering it. 
Several of the residents liad before joined in 
parties for the same purpose, and they were unani- 
mous in opining that the absence of all signs and 
landmarks, with the extent and vagueness of the 
ruins, made the atlempt hopeless. They and 
others had dug in every possible foot of ground 
in the ruins proper, uiiavailingly. No one knew 
how far the monastic ganlons or fields miglit have 
extended, and therefore they saw no great hope of 
a favourable result. 

In spite of all these sinister forebodings, llio 
party started, Gerald now riding one of thelioives, 
and sullering but lilMe from the weakness of bis 
foot. All went well. The weather Avas d(di;ditinl, 
so that ‘camping-out* was a treat, not a privation. 
The ruins were reached, ainl the waler-be.irers 
were there already. Great Avas the astonishment 
of the.se latter, and of tlic six hired assi^taiiN, to 
liiid the party push on for several lionrs aflcr their 
supposed goal AA’as reached. As mile all or mile 
A\-as traversed, the astonislinient of the stalf 
increased ; and Avhen about sundown, the cort'-go 
came to a halt in the shade of a or Ioav llat 
hill, and it Avas announced that this aams their 
destination, their surprise bioko out in muttered 
sarca.sms. 

The bustle of gelling supper, tethering the ■ 
hor.-ses, and the like, soon oc^Mipied the ’ 

I too much to admit of much dist ussion ; and Avhile ! 
j they Avere so engaged, the priii.apals s:uMiten*d, 
aimlc.ft'ily enough, to all appearance;, to a sj>ot some i 
I third of a mile from the camp, where a ravimi : 
of no great length separated two vi^/ •!'. and in 
Avbich they were completely screened h:»m oh'^er- 
vation. Their doci.don would of couive hcfoiinj 
kiioAAm to their ar^sistants ; but some c.f the latter 
Avero too rpiick-witlcd to be intrnsti'd with all tlie 
information and details that Jeil to a deei'iiiiji 
Avliich might -mo.Jjt prbhahly avouM — have to ho 
changed. One of the parly prodiued a rough, 
sketch-map, Avith notes and landmarks, roiiiid 
Avhich the others cro\vd.*iI. 

‘This is the tdac^*, T make no »|nf;slion,* said 
Gerald, alter a Avhile. ‘d’liis U what lio meant by 
“a gulch for here arc the two which are 

now, I’owcvep, (piite separated. Yonder i.s the 
hollow covered Avith biHlie.s ; and exactly in a line 
AA'ith the northern points of the Ave sight 

the peak of that rli.stant mountain.* 

‘ Right ! Flkley,* said one of the party. ‘Then 
fifty I’-uces from the mouth of this ravine must 
liuvc been the boiindaiy-wall of the clmpcl. If so, 
and Ave can decide exactly Avhero it was, Ave can 
easily fix on the centre, ns A\'e knoAV the diinen- 
sioiis of the building, and so ought to be able 
to find the treasure with little trouble.* 

Some more, discussion, with a further exHTriina- ^ 
tion of the niap.s, ended in a unanimous assent to 
these views ; and there being still light enough 
for the pnrpo.se, three members of the party sepa- 
rately stepped the distance in the directions they 
respectively thought most in accordance witli their 
instructions. Although, speaking broailly, they 
look the same course, yet they diverged a little ; 
and tlie remainder, wno had watched them, gath- 
ered Touncl to decide which was most likely to 
be the correct point 
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At last it was agreed that the centre of a small 
square bounded by anoyos^-ov water-courses which 
are dry, save in times of floods — must have been 
the site of the chapel. Floods soon cut for them- 
selves the requisite channels in the soft soil of 
New Mexico; but, as a matter of course, if they 
find clianiicls ready made, they will follow them ; 
and there w'lis a regularity in these amryos^ which 
seeined to mark tlieir origin as from the hand of 
man, rather than from chance. Tliey might have 
been used for irrigation, especially if— as >vas 
asserted — a stream had once existed in the vicinity. 
At anyrate, the decision was come to— a spadeful 
of earth thrown out to mark the spot ; and then 
the ])arty, in high glee at lindiiig their information 
verilicd so far, returned to the camp, wliere a 
Bavoury odour of fried buiralo-meat and hot coflee 
intimated tJial sujiper was prepared. The men 
were e(jually glad to know that all was Avell, and 
that tligging would commence in earnest on the 
next day ; for, in addition to their liberal wages, 
each cxp'ctcd a bonus in the event of success; 
anil master and man took glasses of whisky I 
l(\gether in celebration of so auspicious a begiii- 
iiiiig. 

As all were cxpc-rioucod ^campers,* their arrange- 
ments, even on this first night, were almost com- 
plole. Tents were fixed, the wogons drawn up as 
a fence, watches arranged, and every jmcaulion 
laluju to prevent a surprise of the camp by any of 
the ilangerous hangers-on to frontier society who 
abound in New Mexico. Tliese were more to be 
feared than the Indians, wliu usually get the credit 
of such deeds. 

ri’lie next ilay, operations were actively coni- 
incMiced, several holes being made at the same 
lime. For any ^igll which a])peare(l to the con- 
trary, the earth there might have lain undisturbed 
from the day on wliich the sea, which niu-t once 
have covereti it, hud rolled away ou its upheaval. 
r.ut the parly were not to be daunted. They 
intended to dig, and deeply too, in lifty places 
if necessary, xnitil they had thoroughly explored 
tin*, whole of the area in which it seemed possible 
the treasures might be ; so, although no trace of 
the prize was obtained on this first day, they were 
in excellent spirits. | 

The wagon hud left for a fresh simply of water, i 
and one of the hired men liaviug climbed to the 
to]i of the mesa — for work was closed for the day — 
was watching the slow progress of the vehicle, as 
it grew more and more indistinct on the far- 
strctchiug plain, when, turning his glance in 
another direction, he uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, if not of alarm, which at once drew the j 
atlontion of those bcneaili him. I 

* Wliat is the matter, Bob ? ' cried one of them. 

^Matter!* retiinied the man; ‘why, here’s a 
mule w'ngon right close on us, and we never 
saw it; and as I’m a living sinner, it’s full of 
women ! * 

At thifl, every man sprang to his feet ; for most 
of the party had been lolling on the dry grass, 
lazily waiting the call to supper, and looked 
eagerly in the direction indicated by the look- 
out. There, sure enough, was a wagon, within 
half a mile of them, and clearly making straight 
for their encampment Sure enough too, if 
not quite filled with women, it contained two, 
with two men. One of the latter, the driver, 
mode signals to the party when he saw they were 
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observed. The vcliicle being forced to make a 
circuitous approach, owing to the deep arroyos, 
there was suflicient 'time for speculation in the 
camp as to the errand of the new-comers ; and it 
was decided that the strangers must be iutcrlopbrs, 
who W'erc resolved to have a share iii the at 
length discovered treasures of Gran Quivira. Yet 
why women ? Such a thing was never heard of 
beft)re. ^ , 

Gerald had been as ready with his conjectures 
as any of the party, and was Bpcaking at the 
moment when the wagon tunicMl a curve of the 
last arroyo, and so could be driven straight in. 
As this happened, he abruptly ceased in his 
speech, and stared at the a]»proaehing visitors 
with an astonij-hment exceeding tenfold his 
previous surpri-'C. Tlic driver was his Mexican 
nurse JosC of Blue Creek! And .lus/* had seen 
and recogniseil him, and was waving his broad 
hat in recognition ; while the women were now so 
close that he could see one of them was smiling, 
yet looking somewhat confused ; close enough to 
recogni'=e her dark, resolute eye, and the clear 
though bronzed cheek — close enough to see and 
know her to be Annie Tate! 

His tiiftt feiding was one •of embarrassment, 
in.-lantly succci'ded conviction that the visit 
heralded roinc Mirinus revelation ; and in this he 
was not entirely mistaken. As tlie wagon drew 
up to where the explorers were gathered, the 
utmost surprise was cxhildted by the party at 
seeing fiivt Jose, llien Annie, lea]) from the 
vebiel-, and shake hands with Gerald, as with an 
old friend. All looked at him for an explanation, 

which, Irutli to say, he was as mucli in need as 
any of them. Pulling him&elf together, Gerald 
introdived Annie ami Jo^^e to his comrades ; and 
then the former, like the fearless huntress she 
looked, and really was, in her turn unfalteringly 
inlioilucetl her companions, who were, she said, 

* Mr Jonathan Saiiny and lady from Blue Creek. 
VTes ; Mr Sanny had concluded to leave his 
location ; and hearing of their paily as being on 
the prospect in Socono County, hud also con- 
cluded to join them. That is so.’ 

Mr Sanny at this left the wagon, as did his 
better half, and each of them sliook hands all round. 
With every desire to be friendly with those who 
ivere friends of Gerald Klklcy— who was certainly 
looked upon as in some rep])ects the leader of the 
expedition — and to give them welcome, it was 
nevertheless impossible not to feel that they were 
intruders, ])oacliers in a sense, and that their 
arrival was anything but welcome. They might 
have tolerated Annie, who was young and hand- 
some; but Mr Jonathan Sanny was a buckskin- 
clad, tobacco-chewing drover in appearance ; while 
Jiis lady, Mrs Sunny, was a hard- featured, cauip- 
followcrish sort of woman, in no degree ultrac- 
tive. 

‘I am afraid we have not arranged for a water- 
supply suHiciont to include any blraiigers, 3Ir 
Elk ley,* said one of tho party, deeming this the 
most politic way of introducing an objection to 
their presence ; ‘you know we are ou short allow- 
ance as it is.* 

‘That don’t signify an item, Cunuol’ said Mr 
Sanny. ‘ We have a full cask in the wagon ; and 
I reckon we know how to provide ourselves in 
the wilderness, as well as any people in theso 
diggiu’s.’ 
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Elkley, and yon f^onllomeii,* iuterposoj 
Annie, ‘ I have Ini veiled under the escort of Mr 
Sanny and his lady, on i)iiriJose to join yoiL I 
doii*t cstiniato yon will find any ^old or silver ; 

hut we may he <jI’ some help for all that, we 

Mr Elkley !' she said, with an abrupt change of 
tone, ‘you have known me, and I hope you can 
trust nn*. Bidieve me when I say that the trea- 
sures have not brought us here ; aud Hint my 
fric'iids from Blue Creek are honest and true 
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frieiuls, who have come at my desire.’ 

There was something in the girVs earnestness 
which carried conviction to her listeners. They 
were all young men, and easily impressed by sncii 
a girl ; so that the previous spokesman declared 
that they were welcome, and should be so, as long 
as they chose to stay. 

The reply to this was practical, hut pro.«aie. 
‘Tlien,* returned the girl, ‘we had bettor see after 
our fixings for the night.’ 

An immediate oiler of help was made; and 
flnppcr being annonneed, an invitation to join in 
the meal was given and accepted ; Annie being at 
once rdcoguised as a kiml of prairie hello, and 
every one being anxious to help, or at anyratc to 
converse with her. 4. 

Jose, who smiled his approi'al at the turn events 
had* taken, followed in ^ilen'Je until he fouinl 
himself by the side of CJcrald. ‘ Let me tell yow 
something, Sehor Llkloy,’ sraid lie, in a huriied 
whisper. ‘I suppose Seuoiita Annie not like to 
tell everybody. Come behind this wagon,' 

Gerald obeyed, and stepped to a sjiot whore the 
Mexican and he ivcro hidden from the remainder 
of tlie party. i 

‘Now you sabe very well,’ conlinued Jose in 
the same hurried whisper (‘you sabe’ being 
commonly it-sed in the Territory for ‘ you know ’), 
‘Scuoiita Annie no good friend with Sefior Sy 
Tate. He hate her, and much ’Jraid of lier. 
She hate him, but not 'fraid of him one bit. 
1 think he let Injuns kill her inotlier and rob 
the ranch. Ho save Annie because she liis son’s 
papoose. OM Pablo tell her all about it when 
he get drunk ; and so she hate Sy Tate. AVa 
lastaiitCf tliat quite enough. After you gone, 
two three dog-gamed desperadoes conic in, so 
did 'them loadim Injuns ; and all liavc secret 
talk with Sy Tate. Not in the shanty; not 
indoors— no ! He been white Injun, and too 
cunning for that; but Annie guess, aud mo 
guess too, there mucho mischief going on, I 
bet my sweet life if you not have gone early 
that day, and :ine not have drive so fa'-t, you 
never get out of canon at all. Some of these 
scallywags up at creek before I get back from 
Three Waters. Sehorita Annie tell me all about 
them, and 1 sec lot more come in day or two. 
Well, Seuor, I know one desperado very well 
— Sauinling Bill, of Deadmaii’.s Jianch, where the 
murders was— and 1 make him drunk. You 
never see one man drink so much whisky before 
him drunk, as Dick!— and then ho not say 
much, and so 'cute, 1 not dare to ask him 
much ; but he tell me somclliing. But iSchorita 
Annie f-r-she is the wonder ! She liavo eyes and 
ears quicker than mountain lion ; sUp as light ns 
Injun; can hide like snake; and she go after 
Sy Tate and tbeni scallywags. She ovciliear lot 
—everything ! 1 think, when she tell me, what 
would happen if Sy Tate had iiud her ! 1 think 


she shoot him ; for she is grand shot with pistol, 
and she hate liiiii. But we leani quite enough. 
Old Sy Tate has been trying for this treasure 
for years, and has been digging at Graii Quivira 
every fall this long time. He think ho know 
where the right place is, after all ; and he almost 
crazy to think you and your pardnci\s liave iiuulo 
up mind to stop here till you get it. lie die first, 
he suear. So lie set oil* next morning, say he 
going lor two weeks’ Juiiit. /Kc know where he 
going. So Sciiorita Annie go and tell old man 
Sanny and Seiiova Sanny. The Sefiora mucho 
good woinaii; you like lier when you know lier. 
Loth of Hilmii love Seiiorila Annio, ami die for her. 
Sehorita Annie she declare she will ride all way 
to Cii'.in (Quivira by hor.self, lo warn you of attack 
on your camp. It will bo attacked, that sure, and 
every uno niiirdcrod, by old Sy Tate aud liis des- 
peradoes. She pay so ; and she do it, Sehor 
l^lklcy. Sohova Sanny she say directly, she go 
too ; so does old man Siiiiny ; and of course Jose 
fight like death for Scuorita Annie. TIiaL’.swIiy 
we conic, Sehor ; and you can tell Sehorita Annio 
you know all about it, as she porluip.s feel 
awkward. Have j)bMily good guard tu-night, 
1 bring Bodon my big dog with nif, as 1 think 
you WiUiMn’t have no dogs ; he soon toll if any 
fellow loafing about near camp. But, Sefior, don’t 
l(‘ll y«>ur liel[)S what you know ; keep quiet with 
them.’ 

Klkley was completely dumfouuded by this 
hurried revelation. He was convinced that every 
.syllable w'as true ; yet, appalling a.s it was, clo.^^o 
aud lerribh; as might be tin* danger, all other feel- 
ing was at lirst overwhelmed in admiration of 
and gratitude to Annie Tate, whose coiir.ige and 
energy bad probably savcil lii.s life aiul l!ie lives 
of all who were with him. lie hastened lo tlio 
headquarters, where his absence had alnwly 
occasioned .some wonder, and to which Annie 
and her friend.s liad ju.4 returned, after, it is 
presumed, peeing lo tlieir ‘lixing-^,' 

She looked up as hllkley j«*iiied the group, and 
the expression of his eye tiil.l tliat he knew all. 
Annie’s own Ja-<lies drooped, although her eyes 
were as fejirle.^s as any in tb.it company, while her 
br(AVii check glowed with a deeper hue. Gerald 
took a scat wliieh [ilaocd him between the girl 
and Mrs Sanny ; and before lie p-iiokc to Iho 
former, .'•hook Hie good lady’s hand warmly, ami 
e.xprop.'ieil liis gratitude lo Jier in a few w’ord.s. It 
look him longer to convey liis thanks to Annie, 
who was a good deal embarrassed at hearing them, 
exhibiting sclf-po?scssioii than might have 
been expected from such a heroine. 

Ill accordance with Jose’s caution, Gerald spoke 
privately to cacli one of the party ; who all regarded 
the intelligence as ominous, and who all sought 
Aiiniu to thank her, adding greatly to the con- 
fusion of tirat young lady. The staff could of 
course see that pomething fresh and importaul was 
afoot; but from their inquiries, ana from the 
remarks in which they indulged quite as freely 
as their employers, they evidently imagined that 
the iiew-cotner.s liad brought some information as 
to the true site of the chapel. 

Fresh arrangements lor watching seemed to 
grow naturally out of tho increaso in their num- 
bers, and no suspicion was raised by tho change. 
Yet, as Gerald was about to lie down in his tent 
for the night— he had taken his watch on the first 
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evenin" — Joso niado liis aj>pcariiiice, and in his 
previous inystcrious manner, whispered: ‘Sefior 
Elkley, I not like your Alesicans that beinj; his 
pronunciation of the word— ‘not all of them, 
anyway. Tliat fellow with tlie yellow holt— you 
sate which one 1 mean ?— he is had one, I think 
he know too inncli. You keep good eye on him 
to-nyjrrow. If T see aiiytliing wrong with that 
Mesican, I set Bodon on him : ho never play any 
more tricks then,’ 

RAMBLING HINTS. 

nr AN OLD rimKSTlUAN. 

To those persons who are content to renounce the 
showy splciuloura of Scarhorough or Boiirnomouth | 
for the liealtliy pleasure of a country walk, and 
wlio can he induced to helieve that, even in late | 
Autninn, there is plenty to he doiKi and seen in 
Derbyshire or Cornwall, without going to Norway 
or Switzerland — to such, a few suggestions from 
an old rambler among our Bngli^Ii hills and 
valleys may not be unseasonable ; for to walk is | 
in nearly every oiie/s power ; but to walk with , 
pleasure, and to the best advantage, is not an art 
which all pessesa. 

The lirst preliminary to bo insi-itod on is, not 
to start on an expedition willMiut being Ihorougbly 
W’ell shod ; tliat is, both strongly und comfort- 
ably too ; c»tlu'rwi'«c*, one’s walking will be short 
and painful ; h<r if the i’of*t are worn out with 
undue friction, it matters little how sound a man 
may he in every other ])«jint, he cannot walk. 
A light waterprouf and a fairly strung slick are 
also <U*sirable ; the one It) remove ulu‘a'^iuess about 
the state of the weather ; and the other for a 
variety (‘f purpose!*, olfen.-ive and defensive. It 
is very nocess<iry, too, to provitio a really good 
map ; the best is the Boduc<;d Ordnance Map in 
Bliilling s(|uarcs on the scale of an inch to the 
mile. The full-sized ()rdn{mcc is too large to be 
spread out well in the open air, and the small 
one is a^ exact as can be necde^lf 

A guide-book, loo, is nut a bad thing, lliougli 
somewhat cumbrous to carry about ; and it would 
be of much greater use than it is, were it not for 
the tendency of most guidc-wi iters to magnify 
each charm absurdly, .and speak with a iiiisleatling 
profusion of praise which renders a idioicc quite 
embarrassing. ‘Fliis is especially the case with 
small local treatises, whose descrijitions have to 
be discounted largely, if wo would avoid disap- 
pointment. 

It is well before starling not to forget to fill 
one’s purse, and that with motanie cuiTency — 
not i>nper; a:’'l also to take some light food, unless 
the country is certain to be well supplied. The 
neglect of those two things lias often led the writer 
into more or less trouble. People who don’t know 
yon, can’t be expected to trust you ; and as to 
cheques and notes, m.any country-people have a 
lurking suspicion of such things, a suspicion not 
altogether unreasonable. In Scotland, the one- 
pound bank-note is another matter, being in many 
places preferred to a sovereign ! And with regara 
to food, a district often nroveS much more deserted 
than was expected ; and though wo all know that 
country liospitality is a hearty and an excellent 
thing, yet it will not do to trust too much to it ; 
though I have often found that, like tlic prophetic 
powers of the gipsy racci it was wonderfully quick- 


ened hy the .sight of silver. For instance, on one 
occasion two of us were wandering among some of 
the wiblest of the Yorkshire. hills. ^Ve laid taken 
no provisions, supposing that it would of cojirso be 
easy to jnircljase wliat we wanted, and now looked 
in vain for a dwelling of any kind. After becom- 
ing nearly faint for want of food, W’o descried at 
some distance a small farmliouse ; and to it we 
made, our way witli energy, and in hope of a 
Yorkshire welcome. Tlie ‘Yorkshire’ v.ldcome 
consisted of a tierce dog, and alter the dog a man 
h.ardly more inviting, who aus\vere<l our knock, 
and in tlie langirige of the country, which I need 
not render, a-ikesl roughly what our business was ; 
.and being loM, gave u.-i cliurli.slily to understand 
! that bis liouso wasn’t an iim. He was shutting 
'his door in our laec*% likij OoLlsmith’s ‘rude 
’ Cariiithian boor,’ wlii*n, rcelo’cl desperate, we 
! exelaimcd tli.at .“soiiietliipg we mu'^t have, and 
added a word or two about paynir-iit. This la«»t 
con^idc*l*.atiou seemed to iii.ake a diUVrence, and to 
penetrate liis stern and cloudy min i with success ; 
j and thougli it was certainly more inn-like to s» ll 
.provisions than to give them, yet he •ra]>iilly 
tliawed ; and after regaling us with wh.at he had, 
was pleased to consume a littig of our tobacco in 
token of amity, ere he sped ns on our way. 

And now, "all ('i' niakiug such prep.ir.itions as 
; these with what care lie can, our tourist may bo 
allowed t*.* start, with light licavt and, if i>o-sible, 
li.ght knap*iuk. In starting, however, it is wke 
' to .avobl the mi-take of beginners— excess of cager- 

■ ness and Inury to get forward. Old Alpine men 
always w.ilk slowly at lii>t ; so much so, that one 

■ ni’glit fancy Ibeir powers of locomotion were small 
•and woiiirsooii fail ; but alter twenty miles or so, 

mattejs look very difieront. One can easily keep 
! np .1 gooil si)ecd" for a cr»nsi«lerable time, if only 
it is jiUainel gradually; and tlio same may be 
; ol>M rved of a horse in a long drive. But if a 
j walker atleiiipls to begin .at full swing at once, 
aivl tries to keep it up long, lie is apt to tire 
I himself prvmatuivly, or strain .some small muscle, 

\ ^Yhicll may practically lay him up till the 

j JUulTOW. 

I As a matter of fact, there need bo no sort of 
. liiirry. The tilings wliicli Avaste time are, not a 
' moderate piice or a gradual start, but sauntering 
I and wasting time on tritles, bto]>pin.g often for rest, 
being drawn aside b}' unlbrcseeii attractions, and 
above all, losing one’s Avay, Of those, the habit 
menlioncil lirst, of making fitful and desultory 
pauses Avitliout .any solid cause at .all, deserves to 
be condemned unconditionally. But the que-«tioii 
of stopping for rest must depend on tlio walker’s 
stjitc of training. At tir^t — that is, for two or three 
d.ays — it may be advisable to pause for a few 
minutes every two miles or so ; but aftcrw'.irds 
j this is not necessary. For meals, Avhicb ol‘ c-aiirse 
involve necessary stoppages, I almost think llie 
best way is to have a eubst.antial break fa-t, mid 
then only to take light refreshment, though not at 
very distant intervals, until the day’s work is 
done, when a solid tea, such as count ry iriis 
generally understand better than dinnci*, is most 
enjoyable. 

As to digressions, another source of delay, it 
is hard to a^•oid them altogether, if one is of a 
curious and enterprising turn ; only, in under- 
taking them one should count the cost in time, 
distance, and energy, which is apt to bo con- 
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Fidcrablc, and allow a correspoiuliiif; ^ marj^iii 
bcfoTchand. Above all, beware of a digreaaion 
from the beutou track simply to save dis- 
tance, for such attempts are t’euerally failures, 
resulting from ignorance of the locality ; and end 
by wasting a groiit <leal of time. 13iit the greatest 
loss of tiine and energy is caused by missing the 
way, for then it is olteii necessary to grudgingly 
retrace oiie^s .steps. The power of finding one’s 
way easily and well is apparently a sort of instinct 
t hat .some persons' arc alino.««t destitute of ; but to 
ivuKidy the want, let the walkei* have recourse to 
Jiis map, and look often at it, constantly comparing 
'with it the landmarks of the surrounding country, 
the liills, watercourses, and even houses. 13y so 
doing, he need never allow himself to lose liis 
place, and will know where lie is as well as any 
one can tell him. 

It will not in general he wise to reckon on doing 
the total distance for the J.uy at an average j 
pace of more than two or two and a half miles 
an lioiir, stoppages and all included ; that is, 
if enjoyment is an object. To try to go too 
far in tii day is a mistake, which springs some- 
times from a wish to make the day’s work 
sound wtdl in the telling, and sometimes from 
a mistaken cstiinale of what is Hhe correct 
thing.* The Avriter rcmoniijers acting on the ^ 
opposite or more philosophical principle, in com- 
])any Avith an entertaining but not very ninscnlar ' 
iViciid ; so much so imlecd, that Ave laid our- 
selves open to the taunt, on recounting our 
exploits to my friend’s sister, that it Avas ‘ more a 
iulkiwj than a walking tour.’ This Avas severe ; 
hut perhaps Ave hud run into the other extreme, 
and ficgeiieratcd into mere laziness. * 

The perplexity caused by piining guide-books 
wc have already noticed ; hut even this is better 
than the utter beAvihlerment Avliicli results from 
relying on the accounts of the inhabitants them- 1 
seh’es^ of a district. Strange to say, they are 
ill but too many instances the ]a.st people to 
tell you Avhat you AA*ant to knoAv, even if they 
can undcr.stand what it is that you AA'ant. I 
remember drugging my good-natured cousin up a 
valley called Bishopdalc, to explore a fine AA'atcrfall 
which 1 had heard Avas there, but Avhich he, a 
resident of a fcAv miles off, kneAV nothing of, and 
did not believe in at all. The only result of my 
inquiries at a village some three miles aAvay avos 
to strengthen his incredulity; and my own confi- 
dence was iuA^ ardly impaired. None of the rustics 
seemed to know even what I meant by tlie term 
^waterfall,' and to be thinking about qiiiie other 
things ; until, upon my seizing the village pump- 
handle, and pouring out a torrent by way of 
ilhistratiou, a little girl pointed to what proved 
the right direction ; and a very line fall Ave dis- 
covered eventually, though after much open 
scepticism on the part of my companion, and not 
before 1 had been compelled, Coiumbus-like, to 
promise that if nothing was met with in the next 
ten minutes, we would turn back. 

Nor are the inhabitants of a place more reliable 
in the matter of distances ; there, again, you mu.st 
trust to your map, adding some little to the appa- 
rent distance for deviations of the path. It nos 
happened to m^ on asking three separate way- 
farers, at intervals^ of a few minutes, hoAv far it 
was to the next village, to he told consecutively 
that the distance was three, four, and four and a 


half miles ; so that one might have felt inclined 
to turn round and Avalk the other Avay. This is 
bad enough. But when a man gravely lolls one, 
as Avas the case lately in Scotland, that the place 
Avliero you stand is ‘ aboot Iavu mile.s fra all idaccs * 
—as thoiigli Ave Avere nt a kind of centre, Avith 
the rest of the Avorlil all round us— one begins 
to realise the hoj)elessncs.s of further imiuiry. 
Indeed, the rustic mind has a .sjjccial aptitude for 
eluding all exact (lucstioning of every kind. Jii 
the matter of distances, the aforesaid rustic fences 
with auil CA’ades the questioner by saying it is 
‘ no that fiir,’ or ‘ a guid bit,’ or even ocetisionally 
by a direct luitnUh, prompted, it Avould seem, 
by no motive but the dislike of preoiNioii and 
exactness. 

To got a really fine and comprehensivo vioAV of 
the country one visits, it is far the best conr.'>(; to 
make one’s Avay along the tops of the hills. But 
I there are great drawbacks : the Avalking is of 
course much .slower aiul harder ; the danger and 
delay arising from bogs and quagmires an* annoy- 
ing; and ill dry seasons, the Avant of drinkable 
Avater, appavonlly but not really in contradiction 
to this last btatement, is sometimes quite dislre.ss- 
ing, and makes one re.‘di.se the condition of 
Addison’.^ AA'anderer, Avho ‘on the thirsty moun- 
tain pants.’ But yet if you Avant really great 
scenery, as opposed to small ainl iirelty vii*\v.s go 
I along the hill-lops ; ami carry Avitli you a Husk of 
cold niisugarcd lea, Avhicli Avill be found a most 
refreshing drink. 

In concluding, I may remark that there is 
no possible chance of such walking as I have 
described proving attractive, except, to a genuine 
loA'er of natural beauty. If the pede-trian only 
looks at natural objects a*^ the American did, Avho 
exclaimed at sight of Niagara, ‘What a deal of 
inill-2)0wer is Avasted there,’ llicii lie might us Avell 
I stay at home, and do his Avalkiiig ;iboiit hi.s oAvn 
I doors. 


A GIRL’S Sl’lLF-SACRIRICMk 

Tub links .arc poltloii, y. t f'T ever fret 
AVitli kocn if ;*<'r'rct v;jiri ; 

Nor d(«c.s the lln y aro fasliioneil of 
Make them tlic les.s -ft chain. 

This Lridal lifirnr;, .a bpIciKlicl prison sccias; 

To 1110, its loveliness 
Is hut the hitter .si«;n of sorvitude, 

Anri uu'cks my h(*.art’s dislres.*J. 

Ay \ Gold is powerful in this world of our.?; 

Wii.it ma.i'ie in its p;lLMin ! 

'Tis well that there aro thiii;>s it cannot buy, 

RlbO it hail reigned supreme ! 

Sweet Sister mine, you think 1 lia^o done well; 

You love this pomp and prido : 

A1.1S ! I find it blit a pour reword 
For all 1 cast aside. 

I dare not tliink of all the vanlslicd 
Hush ! let the dead love rest : 

But, Sister mine, remember all your life, 
Biemcmbcr, Love it best. 

And I am not entirely comfortlcBS ; 

One joy is mine the 'while : 

My father smiles again, with free glad hearty 
And i have bought that smile 1 n. x. w. 
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PllICE 1 


POETICAL JUSTICE. 

There has never been any question as to the 
importance of the enormous influence exercised 
on mankind by that most powtii’ful moral agent 
Fiction. The expedient of teaching deep truths 
by moans of simple stories, concealing grave 
lessons in the attractive intcr(?'^t of parable's, or the 
thin disguise of fables, is a very anciont one, and 
ivas probably in full force in I he world before 
Jotham intimated to the murderous citizens of 
Shcchoni his contemptuous disapproval of their 
choice of a ruler, under cloak of the parable of the 
trees seeking a king to reign over them. Its 
popularity since those days abundantly testifies to 
its eflicacy. 

The causes of this popularity may be variously 
assigned ; but certain it is that all men, and still 
more all women, are more nr, less open to the 
influence which Fiction exerts ; and never was it 
more strongly felt than in the rush and bustle of 
this crowded nineteenth century. Not only do 
the rich and idle find it agreeable to while aw’ay 
their leisure in the languid amusement of contem- 
plating pains and pleasures that do not disturb 
their own easy lives, but the energetic and hard- 
working, the overworked and the dcs[)iiiring, find 
their best relaxation and their most wdiolcsome 
tonic in that blcs.scd forgetfulness of self, that 
temporary oblivion of the one engrossing and 
intliralling subject, which a hearty interest in cither 
a play or a novel gives. Travel, sport, society are 
most valuable as distractions from sordid cares 
and the pressure of business ; but for the many to 
whom these ore unavailable when most needed, a 
fair substitute is obtained in the books or the 
plays that enable them to accompany others in 
their voyages round the vrorld or through life, to 
see with their eyes and feel with their hearts, anA 
80 cast off for a time the' crushing biu'den of 
self and selfish cares. 

The importance of the nature of the lessons 
conveyed by means so universally accepted can 
hardly be over-estimated, and Poetical Justice has 
much to answer for under this head. It may be 


true that novels are generally read and plays wit- 
nessed for the sake of amusement only* that no 
one expects to learn from them, or desires anything 
beyond a pleasant mode of passing time. Never- 
theless, the influence is there, working stealthily, 
and w’hether recognised or not. Not more sfircly 
does the hidden violet fill the air around its 
modest presence with perfume, than the spirit in 
I wliich a book is written makes itself felt for good 
! or for evil. A young man’s mind and character 
j are formed hy the books he reads, even more than 
by the company he keeps ; and of the books he 
* reads, a large proportion will be w'orks of fiction. 
This may he predicated with even greater certainty 
of the young woman. Children are nurtured on 
fiction from their earliest years, soothed and 
amused with ‘ stories,’ and induced to swallow the 
I pills of educational instruction by the silvering of 
romance wuth wdiicli they are now elaborately 
coated. The taste grow’s with their years ; and for 
a man or woman of average experience to show 
no apj>reciation of Scott or Dickens, of Thackeray 
or Oeorge Eliot, would be to declare him or her 
either wanting in intelligence, or utterly and 
grossly self-absorbed. 

The appreciation of fiction ivliich w’c should look 
for with most confidence amongst the masses is 
independent of that discriminating admiration for 
the beauty of artistic w'ork, as such, which is the 
special privilege of the intellectual connoisseur ; 
it is the simpler and commoner interest in a well- 
told story, to which no sane head and sound heart 
can be quite insensible. The spurious delights 
of studying highly spiced records of immorality 
for the sake of the excitement they afford, may 
be left out of count here, as a disease of the mental 
organs ; w^e are only concerned with their healthy 
and uoriiiul conditions. 

The novelist’s strength lies in his power of 
appeal to our sense of truth. In this, a-s in other 
arts, the highest art is the concealment of art. 
If he presents us with characters that we can 
recognise, we love or hate them ns the case 
may be. We love the simple nobility of 
Colonel Newcome, loathe the monster Quilp, and 
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worship the sanctity of Dinah Morris ; we laugh 
with the witty, ami fight Avith the brave, and 
mourn with the bereaved. Dut to touch us, the 
persons must 1)® real ; wo care little for the 
adventures of figures of wood, and aro unmoved 
by tragedies enacted by bundles of straw. And 
this is tlie common failing of our minor novelists. 
Tliey introduce us to beings wc have never 
known, men and )^’Olnen w’ho walk on stilts and 
speak a language we liave never beard, who move 
with the jerky unaccountability of marioniielles, 
and smile with the vacant slai'G of a Saracen's 
Head. We feel no inclination to join their 
unfamiliar dance, and our answering smiles are 
chilled at birth by the grim stillhess of their 
stony lips. But this is the fault of the artist. 
Let the magic spark of truth be ])rc*sent, and llie 
glow of sympathetic interest will be kindled in 
every breast. And it is generally in favour of 
the ogre Poetical Justice that delineation of 
characte\r is so sacriheed to management of situa* 
tion os to make this symj^alhy impossible. Some 
righting of the wrtngs wc have ^witnessed is of 
cousse demanded. We go tfirougli labyrinths of 
misery with our friend the persecuted heroine, 
and endure a lengthy and intimate acquaiutauce 
with the iniquitous plots of the vilkin, on the 
tacit understanding that Poetical Justice Is at 
last to step in and put everything straight. 

But the Poetical Justice we generally come to 
at the end of the third volume or the fifth act is, 
nevertheless for the most part untrue to our own 
convictions, and its arrival but too frequently 
alienates us more than all the previous eccentrici- 
ties of the performers. It is not real justice, 
not the natural working out of that law of com- 
pensiition which does in great measure restore 
the balance of the deranged affairs of this com- 
plicated world; but an arbitrary arrangement 
of circumstances, which vexes us by its insuf- 
ficiency, and offends us by its wild improbability. 
We know that in our experience of daily life the 
hypocrite and the impostor flourish on the fat 
of the land, humble virtue remains unrecognised, 
and no god steps out of the machine in the nick 
of time to convict the culprit and rescue the 
i deserving. Such violent acljuslment.'< seldom 
happen i but a quicker and much more true adjust- 
ment, in the full sense of the term, is daily taking 
place. The patient heroirie does not invariably 
many her lover after years of struggle, and the 
endurance of every possible and inqiossiblc hard- 
ship that can beset Love’s course ; and if she did, 
his iizitablo temper and disappointment at licr 
faded appearance, would render the event but a 
poor return for her courage. Her true reward is 
the devation of her own moral nature, the 
development by this rough education of all the 
graces of her heart, and the purification of that 
fine gold of the spirit which wc trust is to survive 
the existences of time and sense. In real life tlie | 
cruel relative does not fall dead on the threshold j 
, of the home he has robbed from those who trusted 


in him ; he lives and revels in it, widely respected 
for his liberal charities ; but retribution attends 
him not the less truly in the deterioration of his 
nature, the blunting of his sense of honour, that 
entire moral degradation unfailingly induced by 
successful fraud. Again, he whom he has ousted 
accepts or does not accept the discipline of his 
fate, and becomes either the discontented trifler, 
or the strong and noble soul whom alflictions can 
but confirm. 

Far from disparaging the ingenuity required 
for the dovetailing of incidents in a complicated 
plot, wc heartily commend it ; but we would plead 
for an occasional change in the application of it. 
Let the lesson conveyed be that a man’s condition 
can only be truly csLi mated by bis moral nature ; 
that the Nemesis wc all admit to be indispens- 
able is carried about in his own breast, and is 
independent of accidents of circumstance and 
change ; that ivorldly ])rospcrity is an inmleciuate 
reward, if he has lacked that true nobility of 
character wliich is iniidied by the words self-help. 
The varied and subtle effects of these outward 
accidental innueiices on the character ho deals 
with, will afford large scope to the author both 
for the study and practice of the liigher branches 
of bis art ; and if iliey lead him from the com- 
po^iiliou of ‘sensation novels,’ to efforts after a 
refined and analytical portraittire of human nature, 
his readers will be gainers of truth and of pleasure 
in the exact ratio of his success. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEV. 

CmrTKR XLV. — IN THE OLD COUNTINO-TlOl’SE. 

‘ Mu Meiivyn expects yon, I know, JMr Oakley. 

If you will kindly wait’ And, without 

fiuisliiTig the sentence, the young clerk stirred 
the steady lire into a brighter glow, and went out, 
leaving Bertram alone. 

Bertram looked around him, every object on 
W'liich his eyes fell serving to awaken a train of 
recollections. Tlien: were the books on their 
shelves. There were the models on their cases, os 
of yore. Again lie stood within the walls of the 
old counting-hoii'se at Blackwall, where he hod 
first eutcrcil in the humble character of a mes- 
senger from bis Ihon employers, Groby, iSleaiher, 
and ytiulgo. That blatant firm, that image of 
bui’iiidied brass, bad toppled over from its feet 
of clay, long ago ; and hero was Bertram again 
— suniinoiied, Ibis time, by special telegram from 
Mr ^lervyn the principal. Arthur Lynn boil 
dropped no bint concerning bis uncle’s motive in 
de.'*iriiig to see Bertram at Blackwall. 

It was winter now. Months hod elapsed since 
the adventure in Mervyn’s Yard at Southampton, 
and tlic tall trees of the Avenue were bare of 
leaves, and red berries were on the heilges, that in 
ftumiiier bad been gay with the white wild-roser 
and the May-blossom, and early snow lay on the 
Surrey uplands past which Bertram had that day 
journeyed. The time had not been idly spent. Ber- 
tram had worked with a will in carrying out that 
extemion of the business which hod been designed 
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before hia first promotion to a place of trust ; and 
Arthur Lynn, who was very often at Soutliainjiton 
5n these hitter days, and w'ho w'as thou<,dit to 
have found favour in the eyes of JVfr Weston’s 
beautiful ward, oloipieiit in praiso of the 
Assistant ]Uunap;er. His very leisure was more 
profitably spent than are the hours of labour of 
piosc less gifted than himself. Two of hia ])atciited 
inventions already brought in u considerable 
income. For a tliird, he had refused tlie proffer 
of a large sum pressed on him by some wide- 
awake speculator, declining, at about the same 
time, a proposal to inidcrtake the management of 
some works, on a great scale, in Uussia. 

Bertram, as his eyes ranged over the lettered 
backs of the volumes —old friends, many of them 
—on the shipbuilder’s well-stored shelves, and as 
he glanced at the models, Jiis intere.-'t in which 
had first of all attracted towards liiniself the 
notice, of Afr Alervyn, smiled soimiwhat sadly as 
he roniembered his own painful pilgrimage, on 
weary feet, worn by the churlish pavement oT 
inhospitable London, past the Docks and Ware- 
houses and Faidorios of the East End, before some 
ha])py in.'^iuration had led him to turn his steps 
to Jilaclvwall. He couhl recollect the bitter 
weather, the sinking of the heart, the phyMcal 
exhaustion, and finally, how he had hiink down 
helpli‘.'<.‘<, like some over-driven crealiUM, at the 
gate of Afervyu’s Yar<l, How had the world 
changed for him since then! 

»Su deep was JJei train’s reverie, that hn was only 
arouse«l from it by Hie ]>ressurc of a friemlly ham! 
upon his ahouMer; and he Umied to find himselt 
face to face w'itli Air Arervyn, ns on that first day 
of our aci(uamtancc with which his thoughts had 
been busy, 

‘You will consider mo a sa<l dreamer, sir, T 
fear,' said Jjertram, with lii.s briglit smile, as he 
toidv his patron’s proffered hand, ‘The sight of 
old friiMids— dumb ones though they be — sent my 
llionghts far back into llic past. It was a turning- 
point ill my life, Air Alervyn, when liiv^L my good 
genius guided niy stoji.s to tlii.s place.’ 

‘It was a piece of good forluiie to us all,’ replied 
the great sliipbuihlcr conlially. ‘Lilt sit down, 
sit down,’ be. adiled, molioiiing Lertraiu to a chair 
near the fireside, and taking another himself. 
‘A’ou wonder, do you not, Lertram, why I sent 
to ask you to conic to me, without assigning a 
reason ? Well, the reason lies in a niitsliell. Wc 
•.contemplate making changes, great changes/ 

‘ Indeed, pir,’ said Lertram, turning his hand- 
BOinc, thoughtful face towards the speaker, and 
waiting to hear more. The manner in which this 
communication was nia<le ]uiz/led him. Air 
Mervyn was not oflcii oracular. When business 
was in (pie.-tion, and indeed, whatever was the 
topic, ho usually s])oke plainly and to the point. 
But now his ki’ul old eyes twinkled, as though in 
enjo^'incnt of the rkldio ho had xu'opouiided fur 
Bertram to guess. 

‘ Or rather, one great change,' Air Alervyn went 
on to say, ‘ the idea of w'hich is, as yet, a secreU 
between my licphew and myself. Arthur did not 
drop any hint, did he, when you told him you 
! were, coming up Londoiiwards to-day ? ' 

^ ‘No,* answered Lertram, looking more atten- 
tively at tlic principal than before. ‘Air livnn 
said nothing worth rejicating, when I told him 
of your wish to see me here.* I 


* Sly dog ! ’ said Air Alervyn, with a beaming 
smile. ‘lie did not say, either, that he should 
see you presently? But of course nut. This, 
you must know, Bertram, is a little surprise of 
niy own planning. 1 spoke of a change. We 
project one ; but it cannot take place, of course, 
without your co-operation ami consent/ , 

‘Witlmut niy’ Bertram got thus far in 

his impiiry, and then broke down, Hi.s .breath 
came ipiickcr than before, and* his anxious look 
moved ills kind oVl friend to shorten the cx^daua- 
tioii. 

‘Ye?,* said the shipbuilder; ‘the firm, you sec, 
wdiicli my own father Ibumled, and which has 
grown and thriven these fifty years— about the 
time it takes to get a navy oak into condition — 
has been hitherto known 'is that of Alervyn & Co, 
We think it would sound better, in future, as 
Alervyn, l^ynn, and Oakley. Hi-re are the articles 
of partucr.^hip, or rather, the draft of them, 
ready for amendments,’ said the old geutleiiian 
quickly, a.s lie unlocked a safe ; ‘ and li -re arc 
the books — you had bettor look at them, and see 
the balances, and observe what we dividi'd la-t 
year, and this — mustn’t buy a pig in a poke, you 
know!* added Air Alervyn, >i4io .secme<l to coii- 
liiiue talking to allowsliis auditor time to recijyer 
from thii .shock of the finst .surxnise. 

‘ Have I hi*ard you rightly, sir ? Is it i)o.ssible 
that you would consent— would wish— to receive 
me a-s a xiartner in the House 1* asked Bertram, 
pale, ami almost incrcdiiloiw. Such a thing 
seemed out of all probability. There arc firms 
ill which a clover subaltern may reasonably hope, 
^ller ycais of good service, to be taken up into 
the comiiiereial Olympus. There arc others in 
which it si.cms a< unlikely as for a Sudra to 
receive Iho saLicil thread and yellow i>aint streak 
of a Lrahniin. And in A[ervyn*.< — that grand old 
Hou^e — no such promotion had ever yet been 
graiitoil. Yet Air Alervyn stood siiiiling, and 
pointed to the Deed of Copartnery, ^Yhe^eou 
Leri ram’s name was inscribed. 

‘Jhit, sir,' ^aill Bertram, astonished — ‘surely 
Hie want of capital sullicieut to’ 

‘You have it, my young IViend,’ interrupted 
the princi[»al cheeiily, as he tapped Lertram 
lightly on the foivhcad with an outstretched 
finger— ‘you have it there! You have not been 
long with us yet ; but wc have learned to regard 
you as the right hand of the firm. It is but 
fitting that you shouhl be one of us, should share 
ill oiir coimscla and in our profits. You do not 
come to us einpt 3 '-haudod — far from it. Your 
first two ixiteuts, which, if you agree, will be 
joint prox^erly, rejiresent much money ; and for 
every ton thousaiul X)ound.s you can iuvo.st, your 
portion of our gains, as you will see here, 'will 
increase in gradation. You have money now, I 
think i* 

‘1 have laid by a considerable siiv.i/ said 
Bertram, still bewildered; ‘and more, 1 bcjuvi*, 
may bo expected in two months* time. Tlitiiu- 
to, I have not known wliq,t to do with tl o 
Xirofits that luy x^atenta have brought in; but 
now * 

‘Use them !* ebimed in Air Alervyn ido.isautly. 

‘ People make a great inistakr, it seems to me, as 
to money. Aloncy is a tool, an iii'^tiinnent, au 
t engine — not a toy, as our yi>uug dandies think, 

1 to be played with and llulig away— nut a meal 
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to be greedily devoured, according to tlie creed first stage-speccli. Ho played the infant in 
of our poor, "brawny sliipwriglils, children with Pizarro, and when Cora said to Alonzo, ‘Sweet 
mighty muscles, whose high wages do not last out ^ ^ prepared 

the week N«). no ; the Dutch were our masters , ■ .. * i. m, \ T i 

iu the art of protluctive saving-no cash in a the instant fulfilment of her prophecy by 
Stocking, but all oat on the sea, or in tilling the infant toddling to the footlights and asking 
land, or gatlicring rich crops in the J^pice Islands the leader of the orchestra why lie did not play 
of the East ; or rolling over, like a golden snow- his fuldlc !— Many years afterwards, the actor was 
ball that agglonierates gold, as common snowballs plaving his famous part of Rip van Winkle at 

grow heavy with ..gathered snow, on every n..art Chicago, and one night went to the theatre tired 
and bourse in Europe. 1 k!io\Y poor men with . , i , » r i • «ri 
great territorial fortunes, and rich men whose long days fishing. When the curtain 

revenue is small; for to live up to your income, the lliird act, it disclosed the white-haired 

is to lead, after all, a hand-to-mouth existence, Hip deep in his twenty years* nap. Five, ten 


as the savages do. Come ; you must dine with minutes elapsed, but he did net waken. 


me to-day, in Park Lane— -you have never broken audience grew impatient, and the prompter uneasy; 
bread with me yet. Artfiur will he there. He he supposed the great actor knew what he was 
is coming up on purpose,* said the old man about; hut this was carrying the realistic hiisiness 
kiiidlyj ‘lor wc, ot Mervyn’s How, , o not receive ^ j 

a new partner every dav ; and tins, Lertram, will . , n i .1 • i v / c 

he ufnih start in life for you.' upioanona and yelled Ih.^ 

‘I have no words to thank you, sir,* was iiuiuber iinpnring, if there was going to 

the simple but heartfelt reply. nineteen years more of this snooze business.* 

{To he continued.) At this point, Jellerson snored audibly. Opening 

a siiiull trap beneath the stage, the prompter 

proihlctl Rip from below, only to sec the sleepy 
Al^ECDOTES OF THE AAfERICAN STAGE, comedian fumble in his pocket for an imaginary 

When Charles Webb was starring it at the railway ticket, and hear him mutter, ‘Going clear 
old Chatham Theatre in New York, he became | through, conductor.* This was too much for tlic 
acquainted with a fish-dealer named Thomas Shap- prompter ; he went at Rip wdth a big pin ; and 
leigb, who had in his boyish days belonged to a with a loud bhriek, that worthy sat up, wide 
juvenile dramatic company, and felt very much awake to the situation, 

inclined to tread the boards again, if a chance An actor of no great account, except in his own 
offered. It did offer. The actor cast for Poloiiiuss estimation, found his way upon the stage just after 
on Webb's benefit night >vas unable to play, and the final morning rehearsal of a pantomime, the first 
Shupleigh undertook to supply his place. The scene of which had been set again reaiiy for the 
house was packed ; and the beiieficiare, and the evening performance. Heavy with over-imbibing 
friend who hud, as the bill put it, ‘magnani- of beer, he tumbled into a friendly bunk, as lie 
mously volunteered his valuable services,’ were supposcil, and was soon fa^t asloi:p. Night came, 
received with loud acclamations. The first act The curtain rose upon a tomb, lo which, afler a 
w*cnt off smoothly enough ; but in the second, little while, the pantoiniine hero udvaiiceil lor the 
when on Polonius asking, ‘ Do you know me, my purpose of breathing out his life. As he threw 
lord?* Hamlet reidies, ‘Excellent well; you himself upon the tomb, it changed into a downy 
are a fishmonger* — Mrs Shapleigh, sitting in a couch, and then he Buddonly found himself 
f^o^t box, exclaimed : ‘Well, it uin*t very pretty struggling with a big man. The two rolled 
of you, Mr Webb, after Tom has been so good to towards the footlights, kif.king their hardest; but 
you, to go showing him up ill that way; I*dhuve stopping in time, they disentangled themselves, 
you know that a fishmonger, as you cull him, is as and the half-cohered intruder on the scene, quot- 
good as an actor any day!* When she ceased, ing from Sliakspearo, at the top of his voice, 
a wondering silencs fell upon the audierice ; and ‘C^ivc me another horse! Bind up me wounds! 
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Shapleigh giving his wife an assuring nod, said ; 
‘It *8 all right, Bessie ; it *8 so in the book.' And 
then, understanding matters, the audience vocifer- 
ously applauded. 


ISoft I what light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet has a son ! 

Nor was a dramatist responsible for the stngc-lover 


telling^ the object of his affections : ‘ In the past, who, nevertheless, instead of withdrawing from 
you have shared my adversity; and it is my their engagement, determined to punish Raymond 
sincere desire that you may in the future share in another way. The entire point of the lust scene 
my posterity.* iu tlic play depends upon the jury promptly 

Much less gexmane to the matter was Jefferson’s delivering a verdict of ‘Not guilty.' But when 


Have mercy, heavinsl’ brought down the house 
as he had never done before, or was likely to do 
again. 

A good story is told of Mr Raymond and the 


It is not always ‘so in the book.' It was not Lotos Club. The coiiicdian persuaded a. number 
Shakspearc’s Romeo that electrified a AYestern of the mombers of the Club to appear on the stage 
audience with : for one night only as Jurors in the trial scene iu A 


for one night only as jurors in the trial scene iu A 
Gilded Ayt:, conditionally that their names should 
not be known. Prior to the commencement of the 
piece, it became known that the newspapers hod 
been furnished with a full list of the amateurs, 
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the time came, Foreman Shaw solemnly answered man was one that created no little sen'^ation at 
‘ Guilty.’ There was a pause, dead silence, and its first representation. It was called A Row at 
then a roar of lauf'htcr from the audience. ‘OFore- the Lijceum Thmtrcy or Greenroorfi, Secrets. Each 
man,’ gasped Raymond; ‘you don’t mean it-you Tnemher of the cofdpany appeared on the stage 

mean just thn other way!' ‘Ouilty!' repeated the 'nf'.’S 

« ■’ , L- e MX 1 ^ X M. X and the scene was the greenroom oi the 

Foreman, and the action of the play was completely The perl'ormance was exceed insly real- 

stopped. llaymond saw it wouhl he of no avail jsiic, and went olf capitally until the entrance 
to poll the jury— they were ovMently unanimous of xMi^s Biiggins, a delmtante who— a*# previ- 
in sticking to their verdict. ‘I move, your ously arranged — urtcr looking over the part 
Honour,’ cried he, ‘that the jury be allowed to allotted to lier, 4 ol»jocted to the ‘business,’ and 
retire for consultation;’ and then, in a whisper, insisted upon having boiiiething more tragic, 
entreated the jokers to ‘let up.’ The appeal was "’•‘f nniking mailers disagreeable on 

court that the jury desired to cjian-e tlmir verdict ^/claime. 1 : « Tl.at woman looks for all the world 
to one of ‘Not guilty;’ the supers shouted, the Clenicutina! Her voicjis very like; the form 
heroine was vindicated, the audience applauded, the same!’ Alter a jianse, he adderl ; ‘It is 
aud the curtain fell. my wile;’ and lu-lied loward.s the footlights, 

A practical joke of a diflerent kind was once .shouting: ‘Come olf the stage, you mi<eraUe 
played by two mischievous scamps attached to . ''‘^uian ! ’ The audience, at iir.st amused, grew 
the Bowery Theatre. A grand sjiectaciilar ]day i ^ 

was in preparalioii, ill wl.icli two huu.lr.-d supers | '--"rMeT all, was ‘a ‘red-shirird' nZ 

arraycl as Oliinamcn w.n-e to be .li.ruvei-ed oii a j H.roatenod Lo would yive ‘Old 

slope, extending up to the paint iiig-io.)m, .situated . iinu.lbnm’ a suiind thrashing^ if he attempted to 
at the rear end ol the building, at a height about j \.^y on the ^oung wuiiiau ; and was .pre- 

level with tlie tup of the i»ros'-eiiiaiu uivh. Rum- | sently seen ru•^llillg down-.stairs to carry his tluvat 
inagiiig the paint ing-rooin, Johiiiiy AVilliams llie | into eM*ciitiim. Tlie. house was in an uproar; 
propertv-boy came upon ail old wicker elepliant l‘idii*.s tried to e-ciipe Iroin the theatre, while 
and coiindiiig liis discovery to another boy in the ! ig'-ntlmneii vainly endeavonreil to restore order, 
(‘.stabli'^bmeiit, pro]»osed lo get muiic fun out of * bus )aud clam lered over the 


I n- *1 11 I 1 «i 1.1 orihestra, the ti reman close behind him, to be 

the supeus by ridbng heeded^ Uoi.ed a couple of policc-olficcrs, and dragged 

upon them. L jjon the lii.d night ol the ^uuou tlm st<ue. When there, they were made to 
speetaede, the young rascal.-; crept ml o the painting- and immediately the regulation 
room. l’re.seiitly, up went the curlaiii, discuvoiiiig semicircle was furniod, the rhymed ‘lag’ spoken, 
the whole of the stage, the iiiO( k-( Tiinameii ! jiml the curlaiii dro]ipod, almost before the 
covering the slope. Suddenly a monster elephant bi*wild;*icd audit-nce bad time to recognise iu the 
came .sliding, rolling, and tumbling down the indignant husband, Mr Brougham hiimsclf; in 
incline in a cloud of dust. JSiipcrs w'cre cru'^hed ^]'!r Lrougbam ; in the red- 

umK-r Its mylily wci«l.t; supers were ku.,cke,l ^ ^ ^T'l - m T f ' 

^ / I 11- . *1 . Florence; ami lo realise the lact that the whole 

olltl.eu-tect, anJseulr..llu.K totliesla;;e; supom, k.>eu previously reliearsed, aud that 

scared out ol their wits, lied the eceiie. PIu; cleverly hoaxed, 

panic was over in a few minutes, but was terrible jir H. !•:. J.irrett, wlmse ‘ Cindvrella Company’ 
enough while it Inst.-d ; ami althou,.!! they hardly was lately playiii;,' in Detroit, relates that he was 
deserved such luck, its authors escajitMl iin'sus- one evening accosted by a small boy, who showed 
pecle.il, the catastrophe being attributed to the him lift ceii cents, saying : ‘Please, Mister, I would 
breaking of the ropes by which, for years, the so like to sow ( Vm/iTL/Zrt; but that s all the money 
clei»hant had been su-sponded. I’ve got.’ The manager, unable to withstand the 

Perhaps there i.s no *])roperty’ of 'which so appeal, handed the urchin a (piarter of a dollar, 
many stiuies have been told as the skull passing The boy’s countenance beamed w’ith delight, and 
for poor Yorick’s. Here is one wdiich may be moving tow'ard.s the street, he said : ‘ You don’t 
new to onr readers. AVlien the elder Booth xvas know how lhaiikfiil I feed, sir ; I am ever so much 
to play Hamlet somewhere in Virginia, ho found obliged to you; and I guess I’ll go over to the 
no skull had been provided. A little darkey, Ooliseiuu and see Jack SlicppariV Mr Jarrett felt 
how'ever, volunteered to get one, and kept his his generosity had been sadly misplaced. lie 
promise. When he was leaving the theatre after might exchange condolences with our counlrvmau 
the performaTiL-e, Booth felt some one tugging at Mr Archibald Forbes, who sutl’ered iu much the 
his coat-tail. It was the little niggor. ‘ Please, same way when on his lecturing tour in tlie States, 
aah,* said he, *1 want Daddy’s skull.* — ‘Daddy’s Asking the darkey cabman who drove him to the 
skull t’ rencated the actor. — ‘Yes, sah. Dat used hotel at West Chester. Pennsvlvania. how much 


!ukI dragged 


ing, and tumbling down tbo nmignam; nusiuim, .ur liiougnam mm.scii; m 
of dust. iSiipcrs Were cru'^hed ^]'!r Lrougbam; in the red- 

. GiiA.xr. xr.v.. i'birted dclender ol the young woman, Mr \V . J . 

, ^ I Florence ; ami to realise the fact that the whole 


the performaTiL-e, Booth felt some one tugging at Mr Archibald Forbes, who sull’ered iu much the 
his coat-tail. It was the little niggor. ‘ Please, same way when on his lecturing tour in the States, 
sah,* said he, *1 want Daddy’s skull.* — ‘Daddy’s Asking the darkey cabman who drove him to the 
skull i* repeated the actor. — ‘ Yes, sah. Dat used hotel at West Chester, Pennsylvania, how much 
ter be do ole man’s headpiece afore de mute he was to pay him, the cabman rcj)Iied : ‘Wdl, 
kicked him ; an’ mammy *U lick me rarely ef I sah, if you *d jos* gib me a ticket to de lectur’, sah, 


1 1 should be right glad.* Flatu ivd by such a 


At the beginning of his theatrical career, Mr W, request, Mr Forbes not only gave Jehu a ticket, 
J, Florence, the popular comedian, played ‘general but added another for his *mi^^ds.* He did not 
utility* at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, then see his coloured friend among his audience that 
under the inanagemcut of Mr John Brougham, evening; and getting into the same cab next 
Among the new pieces produced by that gentle- morning to go to the station, said to the driver : 
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‘ I didn’t see you at Ihc locture last T ‘ 2jo, 
sail ; I were not dav/ was llic iinauasliod 
* pall, 1 Ji's* ticlvots for u dollar, 

sah, ’caiis^j I d<>iV i, know inuVli 'bout locturs, and 
toudit I M rador liab »le iMsIi, sab.’ . 

The oooil folks of Macon lu Coor^na would 
Bccni to know as little about plays as the noj^vo cab- 
man Icncw about L.-tureSj for when liv M‘Cullounh 
playi'd Vir;,diiius there, not one of the audience 
iinn'cd niHUi the V‘urtaiu falling on the last act ; 
and it was not until tlie stage-iilanager explained 
tliat Virginias being dead, Virginia deail, and 
Appius Claudius dead too, nothing remained to 
bo done that evouiiig, that they went grumbling 
away. 


THE TREASURE AT GRAN QUIVIRA. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The second night passed away as quietly as the 
first had done ; the sun rose over the waterless 
plains ;^nd mesas as brilliantly as ever. Despite 
of the disagreeable tidings of the previous evening, 
the spirits of the party rose liigh with the bright 
morning and its balmy yi'eezo. Gerald and 
another had ascended the highest m>'sa-'Tio great 
height, it is true, as the low mound only rose 
some fifty feet above the surrounding plain — 
and from its summit had carefully sw’ept the 
country around with powerful field-glasses, with- 
out discerning a living object; no, not even 
their water-wagon, which ought by this time to 
have been in sight upon its return journey. There* 
was as yet no pressing want of water ; but any- 
thing like a delay in this supply would be 
awkward, and if sustained, would be fatal to the 
enterprise. 

Annie and her lady-friend made themselves 
very useful by preparing the meals in a more 
inviting manner than had hitherto been done ; 
yet the Sefiorita found time to ascend more than 
once the tiusiif on which the look-out was now 
constantly kept. Although Gerald was as hard at 
work as any one of the party, he asked Annie and 
her friend to take an hour’s ride over the jdains, 
itt which he would accompany them; but ilie 
girl shudderingly relused, turning quite pale at 
the proposal; an imusual thing with her. ‘No. 
IMr Elklcy,’ she said ; ‘ I must not. You mmt 
not ride out to-day. No one should leave the 
camp singly ; no one should leave it at all except 
with a fighting party.* 

*But Annie I—Mias Tate’— Gerald corrected 
himself ; but the slip brought a little colour back 
to the girl’s face— ‘all is safe, all is quiet; no 
living thing is in sight.’ 

*In sight! I do not fear any living Ihlng if 
it is in sight!’ exclaimed the girl. ‘But i am 
morally certain that near to us — perhaps within 
zifle-ahqt-^there are those who w'ould bo only 
too ready to thin your numbers, diil you venture 
near the ambush. 1 do not speak in fear of 
myself j yet I know that in revenge for what 
my presence here has told them, I sliould be their 
victim. on your guard, Mr Elklcy, against 


treachery within, ns well as against foes without. 
.Tost* has warned you,’ 

Yes; .lose had intimated snspicion, but it was 
suspicion only ; and while Elkley resolved to use 
the utmost vigilance, lie yet saw no reason for 
the alarm under which the wliole of the party 
from Blue Creek evidently laboured. But no 
argument couhl induce any of them to leave the 
camp ; and the day wore on unmarked by any 
feature of interest, beyond the sustained digging 
and probing, save that the water-wagon did not 
arrive. There was only oiioiigh water for another 
day’s consumption ; therefore it was decided that 
if the wagon were not in sight at sunrise, e. party 
should at once set out for the springs, to procure 
a supply, as well as to learn what had become 
of the mcMi. 

Somewhat more of depression was visible in 
the camp this evening than before ; and none of 
the party cared to take tlie stroll which would 
liave been so refreshing, so pleasantly conducive 
to chatting, so ('iijoyablc for smoking, after the 
labours of the day ; but lounged about mootlily, 
or gazed wistfully from tlie ntcfU top in the 
direction of the expected w’agoii. Darkness closed 
in ; the seiitinols were duly ])hu*(*d, and all was 
.silence and gloom on Ihe vast plain. Again the 
night parsed without disturbance ; and when the 
sun rose, every man arose also, and climbed the 
mesit to look for the expected water-supply. No 
wagon was in sight. 

This was unaccountable, ainl, in addition, very 
serious ; inilecd, they could not hold out beyond 
that day without a supply. A council was called, 
at which, while some urgecl the carrying out the 
proposal of overnight, to set out at once, others 
argued that if any accMent had detained the men, 
involving the repair of the wagon, they would be 
likely to start at sunrise also, and therefore it 
would be better to wait yet a few hours ; ami this 
view was adopted, Jt was iinally decided that 
they should Avail until norm ; and then, if no traco 
of the wagon could be ili^covered, an expedition 
should start, which would reach tlie springs that 
night, and return in the morning. Even this 
iiiA'olved tlie diminution of the n-^ual allowance 
to oqe half. As there was rea- ou to feiir that the 
first Ahigou had been attacked, it was determined 
that a stronger j)arty should now go out ; so six 
men Avere jhckoil for the duty — two of the pro- 
spectors, two ‘white’ helps, and two JMcxicans. 
Jt Avas liojied that so strong a party, especially 
Avith no valuables in charge, Avould not bo 
molested. 

The digging proceeded Avith less spirit on this 
day, ])arlly from tho mysterious failuro of tho 
water, and nartly because the greater part of tho 
su])})osed c)ia[)ci area had been tested without 
result. It Aviw true that they could easily have 
been mistaken in tlieir Hclection of tho spot ; but 
if so, it became disheartening to look round and 
see whi*re they miyht have to dig. Just after 
noon, Avhen i'llkley Avas about to give orders for 
the muh;s to be put in tho wagon, a AA'elcomo 
shout from the wfsa top announced a wagon in 
sight, and every one felt that a Aveight was taken 
from his mind. All rushed to tho summit, and 
saAA^, beyond all doubt, crawling slowly, just 
within the horizon, and barely visible, a ivagon 
and team. The meal just prepared was discussed 
with greater appetite, while laughter and jesting 
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dis]>laccd tho uncasincija which had been pre- The wv>ik was carried on for the reiuaiiider of 
vioiisly but too palpalde. that day in unusual silence, aimouiiccineut being 

The only excieptions to this uplifting of the iir.st made lliat the wagon w’ould start for tho 
spirits w'cre in tlie party from J^duo Creek. Annie f*]jrings directly after dark, and that the force 
bccuieil to grow more timid -an.vious would pro- would bo divided ; eight would go with the team, 
bably be a better word to use in her case-and while nine would keep the camp. The wagon 
whenever at leisure, slic repaired to the summit of would rem h the j'prings in four or five hours, it 
tlie mcm^ and gazed wislfidly in tlie direction by wa.s calculated ; and so could return by noon the 
which she had come. iMrs Saniiy appeared to ne.vt day, giving the mnlc.s some rest. Annie Tvjia 
share this anxiety; while .lonathan, her husband, much ‘listressed at hearing that the Ctimp W'as to 
llatly refused to work, or to lay aside liis rille be left with so w’/jak a garrison ; hut was too good 
for a nionieiit, and no sentinel could have patrolled a soldier to miiiinur. She was ob.served to bo 
the camp more regularly than did that Avorthy. cleaning her li-ht rille, which liad not previoasly 
It was in vain to remoiirttrate Avitli liim. ‘ If you been .shown ; whih* Mr Saiiny’s spon.'se openly, and 
calculate on getting out of Ihi.s without asiiig your without any coiniiromi^e in the matter, buckled a 
shooters, yoiCre olf on the wrong foot, you be!,’ revolver to her waM, in ino-st approved We.stern 
was liis reply to all argunn'iit ; ‘and no man ain’t iashion. 

going to git the lirst draw on thi.s liere child, if he Supper parsed aimo=t in silence, which prevailed 
can any way git the !ir.:jl draw on him/ al.^o during the shoi*L interval of twiliglit ; then, 

Work had been resumed, when tho look-out as darknes-s gathered round them, the miiK-s were 
called to Gerald, Avho at once went up to him. quietly brought out, harnessed to the wagon, and 
‘Say!’ began the man; ‘that wagon gets no the selected eight--fuur pro-pectors, two ‘white’ 
nearer, and it ’.s crossing the plain to the north. 1 helps, and tw'o Mexicans — staitetl on their errand, 
don’t Ihink it ’.s our teain, anyhow.’ The .mqiectod ^lexican was retained in tllc camp ; 

Elkley watch"d for a lime tlirough the glass, bO wa:> dosf*. 
and saw that the scout wa.s right. 'Hie A^-hiclc ‘Schor Elkley,’ saM tho la^cr, as Gerald stood 
laid travelled several miles without coming closer. ; listening to the now* faint sound of the departing 
For a wliile, it had seemed iio.s>iblc the diiver . team, ‘that thar Greaser has been out of ciiinp. 
might have been choo.^ing the be.-t track ; but it , I him come .-iieaking romid^ back of just 
had now ])as.'jctl Inwoud the line of the camt», and now, 1 think wc better hang him at once,’ 
was evidently merely a chance team going north- j .ln-ae’s advice was n >1 adojiteJ ; aiid a .silence as 
wards. A nio'l mifortuuate delay had ari.M*;i in pr«)f')und as that o! the wide prairies themselves 
coiuscquence of this iiii.«?take, as the afternoon w.is , settled «lown upon the camp, 
now pretty well ad\Mueed. As soon as tlio intel- j It w’us a dark night ; the moon W’.os in its first 
ligence .spread, the whole of the pro'.jioctoi'^^ quarter ; jiiid alt huugli in those cloudless skies the 
assembled on the and a general ieeling tvas .“lara wui’C i^hiniiig, their light was only just sutli* 
oxprcsSi'd that the water oxpoiliiioii should set , cient to make all surrounding objocts more con- 
out at once, 'rnoy wore di.^i ii.^-ing who and how fil ed ami mi.'iloading than they would have been 
many should now be < ho.-<ea to go, wlieii Jo.v ran . in .il».'olute daikiii-."-. It was easy for any one on 
fiuickly up the slope, and then, with an . ihe watch -aiid all in the camp were painfully on 

abruptness quite unusual Avith him, he tlirust i the AvatcU that night — to coujure up a succo.^sion 
himself into the centre of the group, lie woiv a ' of fresh shapo.s in the darkness, Avhich moATd and 

hard scowl on his det.Tiuincil' fe.Uiires; but his ; came and went; while in the oppressive .‘^ilonce 

voice Avas harsher a-s lie said: ‘MydogBoduii is | it Ava.*) equally easy to imagine a sucoe.ssion of 
lUUiAlered ! Some tiviit»)r lia'i .■^tabbed him outside ; my.-terioiis sounds. In homely phrase, Ave may 
the camp. I’ll shoot him if I liud him. J jut : say that a night-watch on the prairie is calculated 
what are you going to do about it, Sejiore.s to make the buhlest nervous. The hours Avore on. 

This news startled them all. It aaus instantly ■ Jose, armed to the Ici tli, had thrust himself into 
i)lain that whoever had killed their savage but | the company of tho susp.'cted Mexican, and Avher- 
invaluablo four-footed guard, meant no good to ' ever the latter went, Jo.-e Avent also. No word of 

the party ; and for a moiueiit even the want of ihrevtt or suspicion wa-J uttered ; but the Mexicans 

Avatcr was forgotten in this alarming incident. : are a jealous an-l suspicious race, and the man 
Many hurried opinions were given, most earnest knew a.s Avell that Jo-si* had fastened liiiusclf upon 
among which Avas Jose’s Kstreiiuous advice to lynch liiin for a purpose, as though the latter had openly 
‘that'^Mesican,’ 1o Avlioni he gave credit for the j proclaimed it. 

death of his dog ; when, during a moment’s pause, ! The night crept on ; the hour nt which those 
1 the nasal tones of Air Sainly were heard. ‘ 1 ' not on giianl had usually repaired to their tent 


any intenuon lo oiieim, j i>ui» n wu 4 j unu, nc 

can’t tell iw nothing afterwards ; and Avhat’a more, 
we can't make use of him to spile the hands of 
them cuflsed wliito Injuns whicji arc aneakiug 
around, I bet my bottom dollar. I can sec jest 
what the game is, and I can spile it, I c;m. 
Here’s tho idea, if you will listen.’ The crafty 
old frontiersman then expounded his vicAA's ; which 


old frontiersman then expouiidert lus vicavs ; wiucii knife m your ribs.’ 
were adopted immediately, as all were pleased to The cry was renca Usl ; ami ^ 

find anything like a detiiiite plan olTered m the broke out of llie darkuoss ott w^ 

ctiais which to be impending. what might have been a murderous volley was 
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fired, at close quarters, into the tents, ® 

hideous chorus of veils ami shouts toM that the 
long-dreaded assault had now begun in earnest. 

A siiude flcish I’nnn old Sonny s pistol, as he lay 
on the siiinniit ol the lucinif was for a moment the 
only reply; hut then a bright blaze shot up, appa- 
rently from tlie earth, which instantly became 
a tall r.i)luiiin of llame, brilliant and unwavering 
in tlie «till air, ami proceeding from a pyramid of 
rags, straw, wood, splinters, and all kinds of 
rubbish, collected by Saimy, and soaked in paraffin | 
or kerosene oil. The shouts of tlie besiegers were . 
returned by those in the camp ; and as all disguise I 
was now at an end, volley after volley was fin d : 
into the deep shadow of the wmi, while the I 
j»illar of light sliowed the assailants as they moved | 
to and fro. Suddenly a harsh voice— it was rccog- ' 
nised — was heard to shout: ‘Now, boys, for the 
rush ! * I 

A score of figures leapt from tlie earth at this, 
and came with headlong speed for the camp. ^ I 

‘Be ready ! — meet them coolly,* shouted lillkley | 
in return. lie was hidileii by tlie gloom ; but a j 
bullet stfuck him as he spoke, and he foil. The • 
assailants were closii to the camp, when, as they : 
gave one final yoll,i preparatory to the hand-to- 1 
hand fight which seemed inevitable, some swift 
jets *of tire fla«hc<l from an atroyo in their rear, 
the sharp crack of rilltj-shots was hoard, ami at 
b-ast half-a-dozen of llicir number were p(‘en, by 
the light on the hill, to stumble and fall. A . 
volley was then fired from the camp ; while the . 
shouts in front and rear told that the stormers ' 
tlicinselvos w’erc to be attacked in both (piarter'?. j 

They paused in their rush ; several of them 
dropped on the prairie to seek cover. Their 
leader .shouted in vain. ‘ Boys ! ’ lie screamed, 

‘ the camp is your own I It is full of dollars ! 
Barn ye ! Don't give up.* 

Eiv/he could utter another word, he and those 
with him were in the centre of a wild fight, where 
the flash of liroauus, sweeping blows with litle- 
bults, and the gleam of knives, all had their part. 
The assailants were beaten back ; several of them 
had hurried away — leaving their comrades to 
their fate — whea the first deadly volley was I 
poured upon them from the rear. Tlie leader 
Iiirasolf w?i8 wounded, and had retreated for a 
moment behind a mound. ‘ Come, cai.itain ! it is 
of no use fighting any longer,’ said one of those 
who had kept icr-jlutely by his side ; ‘ we ’re 
whipped ! ’ 

The leader turned as to fly ; but as he did so, 
the now sinking light on the mesa showed the 
dresses of women, who were apparently standing 
in a wagon, watching the contest. ‘If it’s my 
last shot, sfie dies, for a traitress ! ’ exclaimed the 
leader, throwing his rifle to his shoulder. As lie 
spoke, a man who bad been engaged with the ^ 
lost of the assailants wdio showed fight, sprang | 
towards him and knocked the barrel on one side. | 
‘Sy Tate, you’re wrong! The bullet ain’t cast 
that qan hurt Seiioiita Annie. Give in, or you ’re 
a dead man.’ 

Joe4 — for it was the Mexican— had closed wdth 
By while speaking ; ^ but the old desnerado ' 
mana^ to draw bis pistol, and its flash, followed ' 
by an execration from Josij, told the latter was ^ 
hit, just as he threw bis arms around Tate, and 
they fell heavily together. The report of the 
pistol, with the noise of their struggle, drew 


several of the camp party to the spot, for all was 
now quiet elsewhere. The band of stormers was 
disabled, or had lied. 

‘Josoi’ cried the voice of Mr Ssinny, ‘let mo 
git a shot at him, Jos6! Are you on top or 
under ? ’ 

There was a inomontary still fiercer dashing 
and writhing with the two men, neither of whom 
could be disliiigiiished by those who stood around, 
then a terrific sliriek followed, and then Jose ru^o 
on one knee, panting from the struggle, and 
sheathed his knife. ‘I reckon he’s dead,’ said 
.lose quietly. ‘Old Jiianna w.as right. Now we 
will gt> and lynch lliat Mesican.* 

‘You can’t,’ saul Mr Sanny ; ‘I reckon I’ve 
quieted him. T couldn’t help it, pardnor, I meant 
to leave him to you ; but I see liim shoot Sefior 
Mlkley in the back, and my feelings was loo much 
for me.* 

‘(.‘aptain Klkley killed!’ exclaimed tliose who 
heard this aniiouiiceniL'nt ; and a rush iiif^lantly 
look place to the c.inip, when*, uiuler the guidance 
Mr S.inny, tlnw found (Jerald stretclii‘il upon 
his face, with the blood still oozing from a gun- 
shut wouml in tin* neck. 

‘lie ain’t diad!’ said Josi\ who liad at once 
dnqipeil on his knees by the side of the insensible 
man. ‘Go and tclcli Senorita Annie, and tell her 
to bring tlie bandages and li.\ings. I want bonie 
for iiiy own tbigli ; that ul I Sy dato nearly maile 
me p.i-ss in niy chi*clvs.’ This was Joses mode of 
explainin.g how nearly he liad been killed ; and it 
was ac«*epted as being quite .grave aiul serious 
enough for the occasion. 

In a few minutes Annie, with Mrs Sanny, 
^arrived ; ainl the largest tent being ctuiverted 
into a hospital, the wounded incn were brought 
in. These were numerous, as were also the slain, 
jlesidiis Gerald, two of tlie jiros] lectors uero 
wounded, and another killed ; one liired help 
ainl one Mexican killed, one liired help and .lu^d 
wounded, d'he attacking party liad Millered far 
more, so that the Tmu-ted surgical skill of Jose 
was of great service, as were also the calmness 
and presence of mind of Annie her conipaiiioii. 
Gerald’s w«mnd was pronounced to lie serious, 
yet not fatal ; but he was insensihlc all night. 
\Vheii the inoniiiig dawned, one nuin was sent 
oir with a team, for llic Hjirings ; while another 
rode many miles to the next telegraph station to 
send for surgeons an>l to apprise the authorities 
of what liad occurred. 

The alarm spread in other w'ays; and many 
men rode into the camp from the apringa and 
from loncdy ranches, all ready to light, if need 
were, and all licailily rejoiced to find that tho 
killed and wounded of the desperadoes comprised 
.some of the imi.:,! notorious and dreaded ruffians 
of all wJio iiifc'ited the frontier. Those among 
the latter who could speak were especially anxious 
to learn who were the men that attacked them 
ill the rear; tiicy knew from the Mexican who 
was sliot by. ‘ old iiiuu Sanny,* ns he was always 
described, tliat the camp was to be left with only 
niho deleiidcrs including himself, and he had 
slaughtered poor Bodon, and had promised to do 
as much for at least one of his comrades ; which 
(liaholicul pledge he ha<l redeemed directly Jusu 
had led him, to join in tho fight. 

Great was the astonishment of those men to 
learn tliat their designs had been forestalled, and 
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successfully discounted ; that the water expedi- 
tion had been but a feint, pulling up and tether- 
ing the horses under cover of the darkness, while 
the whole of the party crept silently back, and 
concealed theniscdvcs in an arrojjo near the camp. 
Mr Sanny’s judgment and advice had not been 
at fault — we sliull fii>eak of him respectfully, 
nUho\igh his associates did not —and the deter- 
mined repulse of tliu night attack had broken up 
the most threatening combination of outlaws in 
New Mexico. 

TJie ])Oor fellows who had fji’st been sent for 
water were found dead a few miles from the 
springs, liaviiig hcen waylaid on their return 
journey ; so lakiiig all the incidents togelher, the 
zeal of the party in treasure- liniiling was con- 
siderably abated. Some of those who came to 
their assistance seemed di-^posed to carry on the 
search ; hut a tlay or two .s:ili.'‘ncd tliem. Thus, 
by the time the wounded coiild be removed, 
there was a general feeling of disgust at the 
project. 

(jeiald, with olliors, was carried to Santa IV*, 
where he lay for a long time befvjre he recovered 
fetivnglh; ami Annie Tate, a‘^si.sted of coutse by 
Mrs Sunny, was his niir-e thiNiughout. During 
his convalescence, he held iijviny eonvcrsalions 
willi her relative to the dii.ilh of Sy Tate ; and a? 
a natural eonscMiiience, tln-y spoke of her plans 
for the fiiliuv. (>n Annie was very lelm-taiit 

to dwell, alliulhig vaguely to ?oiue s h<'ine sin* 
h.id in view; ami it was imt until (b*iaM had 
also Consulted .Mrs Sanny and dose that he found 
Annie intended to oiler heivelf as governess and 
‘general help^ on .<onie remote iam:h where tlier-* 
Were children to be taken rare of. Obi Sy Tat«j 
was popularly siipjui.-^ed to bo rich, and no tlnubi 
this belief wa«? correct ; but Annie knew nolliiiig 
of the <ii'!po'5al of hi.s riches, lie owned llu* lionet* 
at Tilne Ckvek an<l .some of the best land aiouml ; 
but beyond this hlie knew mdbing. 

These conveisalions awakened some very natural 
reileclions in Uerabrs mind.* Ho was fairly 
wealthy ; bad seen onrngli, perhaps a little too 
much HOW', of advcnlnro. Annie had grow'ii 
indispensable to him; lie owed his life twice — 
perhaps thrice— to her ; in short, lie found it 
inTl)o.'5siblc to reconcile tlie idea of i*arting with 
her. lie thought ho should be far happier with a 
wife, than witliout one. The reader is no doubt 
of the same opinion. Like a true Yankee, lie had 
no absurd fiualins about inaiTving out of his set, 
or for studying others in a matter whicli concerned 
only himself. He knew that Annie's brilliant 
bi'auty w'ould shine in a Boston assembly brighter 
than in New Mexico ; that she was so (juick and 
intelligent, that no one would detect a trace of her 
Ama'/onian, frontier character ; and, in short, when 
ho grew well, he asked Annie to become his wife. 
To his surprise, she shed tears that were almost 
hysterical, and tried to say ‘No but she could 
not, and as the only possible altciiuitive, said 
‘Yea.’ 

The only business arrangement whicli ihejr 
transacted before leaving the territory, was the 
assigning to Mr Sanny the house, ranch, furniture, 
stock, and, above all, the weapons formerly the 
property of Sy Tate ; nil of which, especially the 
last, had been the envy of ^ old man Sanny ’ for 
many and many a day. 

Gerald and Annie still live in one of the New 


England States ; and their children arc always 
accompanied by a swarthy Mexican, who .spoils 
them far more than do even their fallnr and 
mother; he limps slightly, and is called JosO. 


EXAGGERATIONS. 

NoTHisr. is more characteristic of the present ago 
limn the tendency to exaggeration of h.wgnage 
which iirevails among all classe.'j. The equivalents 
for the adverb ‘very,* in the Tforrn of ‘awfully,’ 
‘fearfully,* ‘ trcmendou^ly,’ &c., have become so 
cr»nimoii ill the couise of ordinary con vernal ion 
that they are .sc.-ncely lof>ked upon as slang now, 
and are uttered trc-ly, even by tlie educated of 
both sexes, without a imuiicfut’s anprcci iti<in of 
tlicir true depth of meiiiiiig. Sometime's this 
l)eculiar plia.'^e of exprc'-'-ion takes another form, 
(MnvL*r.‘-c as to its application, but luvci^ely the 
.‘i.inie in effect — that is, a ibliciilous ‘liininutiou 
or iinderstatt-ment <»f iiiagnilule. Thus, wt*. liear 
‘a few,* ‘laMier,’ ‘.slightly,* ‘ somewbat/ I't*;., u.-'d 
to denolo an amount lor which the .ititue. e<t 
l-rms wiuild be appmjiriate. >rany rtf these 
sayings are of Iransalliutic origin, the dry 
humour of our f ou>ins aboumyng in like ]>hr.\se=!. 
Although .«U''h extiiwagannes ul cxi»re.ssiuii and 
idea are debb'i.itily and jialpably untiue, liiey 
are .-o obvioiiMv uniploycJ wilhuiit any intent ion 
to «b*cei\v, lli.il they may be considered blam-dess 
of the] inicious a^'p" •!> of a coinnioiiplace bilse- 
bood. ]'>!■ instance, uben Artemus Ward tells us 
that on Iiis re''«»vory fiom fewrlic was .«oibin that, 
•-landiijg eil^ewi-e, lie C''uld not be seen at all. and 
that you might have cl- aned the .stem of a tobncco- 
^pipe Vitii cilbor o\ bis leg.s, he ceitainly does not 
mean us to bLdieve that hi.s eniacialion liatl actually 
readiLMl th.it painful extent. So. too, Dick»*n.s, in 
his pivlaco to lldiljc, il-'scnbing one of 

the two living oiiginal.s from which tlie rawn 
(bin was drawn, can suiroely intend that we 
''hould accept literally the statement that tlie bird 
ate a stair. asi*, consisting cd’ ^ix wooden steps? and 
a landing, before succumbing to a pound of white- 
lead taken internally. 

‘ You might have heard a pin drop,* is a 
tolerably strong exj»iv>'iou in itself, fretjuciitly 
insed in speaking of a sudden silence among a 
multitude of jicuplc ; but the assertion lli.it in a 
crowded hall at. a critical moment the stillness was^ 
so perfect that ‘ the arcident.il dropping of a pin 
reverberated like thunder,* goo.s fiirilier. And 
the nigger must have been blaek indeed, upon 
whose, skin charcoal made a white mark. 

xVu American luul been bragging for some time 
in a juiblic bar-room of various marvellous feats 
of swimming which he had wiiiiessi\l or per- 
formed ; when ail Englishman, who had li>tuiod 
in silent incrednlily, bethought himself lh.it ho 
would defeat, or try to defeat, the boasllul ‘t\»lc:ul* 
with hia own weapons. The old coin tiy. lie 
considered, was able to beat the new at anuir.iig — 
even at fibs— if her sous tried ; so he suthleiily 
spoke up. 

‘Well, yes, Colonel,* struck in tin* Britisher^ 
‘those were big swims, 1 a»lmit, that you say 
you’ve seen; but I’ve known one th.it IhmIs all 
your.s hollow. Two years ago, J starte<i from 
Liverpool for New York in one of tlie Cunard 
boats. There was a little ciuumotion and excite- 
ment on the wharf at leavings and a maa dived. 
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into the water ; but wc took no particular heetl ot* 
it. Next morniiicj, we remembered it, tliougli, lor, 
sure enough there was a man swimming abreast ot 
us at the rate of lifieon knots ^‘Ul lioiir. We called 
out to him, and luMvod him a rope, but he refused 
all assistance. Al of course, wc lost sight of 
him ; but when tin* sun rose, llierc lie was again, 
Mriking out as lively as pos.siblc. And so lie 
stood by us all the way across, sometimes diving 
under oiir keel, ;ind coming up on the other 
side ; .comi timcs playing roiiiul us like a dolphin, 
nowon his back and nowon his side ; now turning 
head over licels, wheel-fashion. But about two 
Lours before we reached New York, lie began to 
Jorge ahead, atid soon distanced us altogether ; j 
and when we got alongside, we found liiiii ataud- 
ing on the quay, dressed to receive us.* 

The Yankee had eyed the speaker fixedly during 
his narration. ‘Tliat*s a true yarn, 1 s’poso, 
stranger i * he said interrogatively. 

‘0 yes, quite true; I saw it myself/ was the 
reply. 

‘You saw that man swim across from Liver- 
pool to New York alongside yer bleaiiier all the 
way ? ’ 

‘ Exactly.* • 

‘ Stranger, did yer know Ihft man ?* 

‘ AVcll, no ! * answered the Englishman cau- 
tiously ; ‘ 1 didn’t know liim ; but I saw him, 
nevertheless.' 

‘ Stranger, f vm that man /* 

At the wliist-table, one often hears exaggerated 
forms of expression, especially from tlie lip.'< of 
experienced jdayer.^ in sarcastic remonstriince with 
novices; witness the old aphorisms about the 
number of little children now running about shoe- 
less and in rags, because their fathers neglected to 
le.id from live of a suit, and the only two excuses 
for not returiiing truirip.s— when you haven’t got 
one, and sudden death — and the like. ‘ WJiat 
can one do against three such adver.'ancs ! * w'as 
the vicious exclamation, when the trick w'as lost, 
of an old devotee of the game, whose partner 
was certainly not all that Cavendish could have 
de.sired. 

MVhy did you not lead spades?’ I once said, 
soiuowhat captiou-sly, to a whist-player whose 
hand 1 had been overlooking, and who had jdayed 
cautiously, wlieii, as it seemed to me, after the 
event— the period at which it is so easy to give 
excellent advdee— 1 y leading dilfercntly he inigli! 
l>03oil)ly have scored more tricks. ‘ Tliat ’a wind 1 
shuuld have done.’ 

‘Ah/ lie rejilied, looking back over his shoulder 
at me through his spectacles calmly ; * you have 
the world before 3 ’ou, and none but yourself to 
consider. You have no wife and family dependent 
on you for bread, as 1 have. Had such been your 
case too, you would certainly have led spades.’ 

I should mention— to prevent misconception— 
that the stakes were sixpenny points. Tiie same 
gentloman, when the conversation at tlio dinner- 
table touched on wife-beating, cx]>re.ssod his con- 
viction that the man who could lead I'coin a single 
card wa9 equally capable of striking a wonmii. 

Here is a fact which is ml a ‘stretcher/ though 
it might reasonably be token for om^ Tlure is a 
railway in the Argentine Republic wdiich has a 
peat many small smions in the suhurbs of Buenos 
Ayres. On this favoured line, the speed of the 
locomotireB is io lemoikabl^ that when people 


I miss a train at one station, they not uiifrequcutly 
drive on to the next, and catch it there ! 

I Sailors have a great many queer sayings which 
certainly overstej) the bounds of exact truth ; such, 
for example, as the assertion that a ship is going 
so fast as to make her keel red-hot 1 once sailed 
with a captain who constantly made use of Iho 
quaintest, and at the same time most liariiilcssly 
nndeceptive mis-statements of this character, llo 
had bought, at the last moment before sailing, 

I two packets of writing-paper, which liinied out to 
I be of very inferior (piality. 

‘Coarse? I believe you. Why, my pen kept 
fetching up agaiii-st lumps of stulF like oatmeal lu 
it. I gave it up at la.4, and tried the oilier packet; 
but that was wor.se. If the first had oatmeal in it, 
Ihi.s was full of Indian corn !’ 

Talking of the danger of cutting bread with the 
edge, of the knife iTicUncd towards one’s hand, he 
di'claretl ho had twelve married sisters in iMiglaud, 
all with large familie.s, and much in the habit of 
ciitling bread and ))Utter ; every one of them was 
a finger or two short, in couscqucucc of this 
bani'ful practice. 

One night at sea, meeting a large American 
steamer which displayed, in aiMition to her iHual 
red and green side-1 iglits and white ma'-t-liead 
light, several oth(*r coloured lamp.s as a night- 
.•»ignal, he exclaimed: ‘Why, liere’.s a druggist’s 
shop coming ! * And once, wlien he was Jired on 
ill Aspinwall by a drunken rowdy in mi.4ake for 
somebody ol.^e, aiul had rushed into a store anil 
hidden liiinself under the counter until matters 
were explained, he alterward.s excused his app.irent 
jWant of courage by the remark, that it wa- l>e,lter 
to look a coward for five minutes, th.in to look 
a corp.se for evomioi e ! 

Wc had a number of cats on board, of wliich ho 
was very foinl. A pas.senger who liy n*) means 
shared this jiredilection for the feline race, made 
no secret of Jii.s vievv.s on the suliject wlioii the 
skippcr’.s pets came ]>urriiig around like little 
liariiioiiiums at break last-ti me. ‘J suppo.<«*, t;.ip. 
tain/ said he, with infinite, sarcasm in his lone, 
‘if provisions ran short, you would feed your 
crew on cals V 

‘Not while llicro were any pas.?cnger3 loft/ was 
the unexpecteil though wellaleserved ivply. 

Spaniards arc anything but renowned for the 
sanitary condition of their dwelling.^, a Jact of 
which a traveller .soon Ih cnmes aware a.s he walks 
through the slnict.s of a Sjianish city. Yet they 
become mo.st fa.st id ions on board ship, if they get 
an occa.'^ional whilF froin the l)ilge.s or the cattic- 
pens forward ; and it n.sed to annoy our Ca]>iaiii 
exceedingly when they coinplairied. ‘ Bilge- 
water!’ he used to cxcdaiin, more forcibly thau 
jiolitcly; ‘ they M be glad of it on their handker- 
chiefs at homo ! ’ 

He hiid a story, too, which he told with the 
drollest e.\agger.iti')ii of detail, about an occo-siou 
wlien he was out .shooting, and sitting down on n 
hank to rant, found that he had perched liimsclf 
oi} a lioriiet’s nest. The bank was tunnelled by 
Iheiii ; and as luck would have it, be had scalcil 
hiiiicself upon, and thus closed the only exit avail- 
able for tlic imprisoned insects. He dare.d not 
got up, lest they should swarm out in a body and 
sting him to death. There were millions of them, 
he said ; for the earth for yards around httmrnea 
and vibrated with their subterraneous raging, like ^ 
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a liigh-pri^sRurc steaniljoau lunbr way ; but there 
was no other oriiice. At iiij/hi, soveral others 
came lionie to to bc«l, Lo whom lie had to 
^cx])laiii.’ ^ I for^^et how long he sat there — Uj 
week, I think — jmicli longer, at anyrate, than one 
would sit oil u bank under ordinary circiiin- 
sliinccs; but he could not raise the siege until 
the iiupvisoned IiorneU were all starved. j 

Jle would nut have been Jlattered by an obscr- 1 
vatioii which I once ovcrheanl, and with which 
I liad better conclude : ‘ When one scai'aring man 
corroborates tlie statement ol' another, he stamps 
it unmistakably as a “ stretcher.*' * I 


MY TROUBLES IN RUSSIA. 

TROUULK TTIK SIXTH. 

I AM up wdth — T had almost siiid the lark ; but 
in the eaiisc of truth, F must even descend to tlic 
level oF the cocks and bens ; fur it is none other 
than a bevy of these unjHjeli<*iil birds which liavc 
crowetl and cackled me out of bed this luorning. 
My bedroom wdiulow looks into a back court, 
where the stables are, and I behold a cairiage. 

‘ At last !* I say aloud, as 1 ru.di like a whiilwind 
through my toilet. As I am lying on my hat — ! 
for 1 must make ipiitc ready to slaiL- Mi mi knocks | 
at my dofir. i 

‘Come in,* I ^ing, too much elated to modify [ 
iiiy voic(3 into sobriety. i 

‘All, r fit id I is clever; she is up and dressed!* ! 

^ ‘ Ye-,’ I cutting Ikm* sliort ; ‘ ami the car- j 
riage has ccuuc to take nu* away, Miua 1 ’ 

‘ J'j, i i, I Xu, no, Jliftsl ; iluit is the groat I 

genii y'o carriage who arc at breakfast in the wait-*! 
ing-rooiu,* she explains. * 

*Nwt the caniage Troni Waiiueiri exclaim, i 
rjiiikiiig worull 3 ' into a chair. I 

‘It is early still. PrutOl must not cxjiect too 
800U. It i.s only live o'clock, and the Journey 
from AVaimel is six hour.s ; she Jiiust not expect 
beiorc ten.’ * | 

There is reason in what Idina says ; so I slowly | 
untie my hat, ami sigh as 1 mentally count the 1 
hours from live to ten. Eivc long hours, I tliiiik, ' 
before I need begin even to expect. j 

‘1 will serve 7V<V?//i's breakfast in the w-aiting- ■ 
room,’ Miua says at the door ; ‘the kitchen is lull . 
of incu/ ] 

‘ 1 will wait until those people ,arc gone,’ I : 
reply, as 1 take my stand at the window and ! 
watcli them change the hor.^e.s. The lumbering : 
family chariot clatters out of the court, looking 
for ail the world like an ill-favound grass! io]»jK'r 
on its high springs ; and 1 listen until I hear iho i 
bell— without which the Rn.ssiaii coachman is 
loath to travel'- ringing into the distance. ‘ 

1 take my soliUiry meal, solemnly and slowly ; 

I stare vacaiuly out of the window ; I go out 
and sit on my box in the veranda— but still no ! 
carriage. | 

A bell ill the distance 1 I am in the middle of , 
the road, shading my eyes with my hand. It^Ls ; 
only a droschke, lilled with dtudenta on their way 
to Dorpat They are, as usual, noisy and idiotic ; 
80 I deem it best to retire to iiiy bedroom until 
they are gone ; but I leave the door ajar to listen. 
Of course they order beer. They must be Rus- 
sians ami Germans, for they oie mixing up the 
two languagesL 


‘ Mcos M. Estvoood ! ’ I hear drawled out. They 
are reading the address on my handbag. ‘An 
Engli.di Mecs.— 1 know her, Fritz; she ha.s red 
hair urn I green spectacle.®.’ 

‘And llifv c.ill her Meary !’ cackles another. 

‘No ; liuld your torigue.s ! 1 remember the lady 

perfectly ; she i.-» an ancient friend of my family, 
ami I love hur 1 ’J rue, uhe has only one eye ; but 
she loit the other in a noble cause. •It was 
scrulcbed out wbil.-t it.s owi^er was defending 
my honour ag.dii.,t calumny.’ This witticism is 
received with a Tuar. 

‘Idiiit.s! didS!' 1 lii.ss between clo«cd teeth, 
and shut niy d<jur with a bang. 1 bear another 
roar ol laugliicr, in 1 faintly join, lor the 

eye bu-sine'S aiauiscs me. They tuu rattle away, 
leaving cigar-arih and becr-drt'gH behiml them ; and 
1 1'ctiuu to my Ijox-lid ami my anxious wutch. 

It i.s twedve o’clock at noun, and still no 
caniage ! 1 cun no longer sit .-till, b’*.L puce the 

veranda from ••'ide to t-i*lo a.s I have .-ren a liveiia 
do its cage. 'What urn I to do i My l-iler iiuist 
have mi.-earried. 

At tins moment, the station-master — olf, wonder 
to relate ! — coiidenceiid.® lo seek me. ‘ I fear there 
luuftt Ia; .‘-uimi mistake, ^ladaig, about the carriage 
from Waimd,’ he ‘ Oi course you wrote #* 

‘Of cwiiise 1 diiil. Ami told my friend.?* that 
I would leave D.npat by diligence ycsierday 
iiioining.* 

‘ All M vll, then, tile bdter niu.U have miscarried, 
and it i.s no u-e wailing.’ 

‘But wli.it ahull 1 do?’ I cr}'. ‘I had better 
write again.’ 

‘That Would oblige you to send a messenger, 
and you Avoiild have to stay here another night. 
No ; you had bctler travel po.sl,’ he suggests. 

J'o.st! AVhy have 1 never thought of lliis ? Of 
cour^fO I wifi take a jiostehai-se. 1 mu.st be 
demented not to have thought of it before. Tlio 
.''tution-nia.-lcr retire.? to give the orders and get his 
bill ; ami in a few minutes 1 have turned my back 
— oh, how thankfully I — on that most drear}' of 
slut ions. 

My reader.?, arc you actjuaintod with that 
in.struincnt of torture, a Riis.-iuu po'«tehaisc ] If 
you do not, avoid it as you woubl a j>eslibnce, if 
you value your bones. It i.? a bliort, wooden cart, 
higher at the back tliaii the front ; it jolts, and, 
where the roa*ls are rough, jumps along on two 
high wheels. Vour seat is a'wisp of straw at the 
bottom, and your lugg.ige forms a ras}>iiig support 
for your back behind. You can only sit with 
your legs stietched straight out before you, wliich 
position alter the fir.>t hour is the raelc. 1 have 
been in it an hour and iiioie, and am holdiir.^ my 
head with both hands, to prevent niy brains 
jumbling together ; for we are tearing up a liill 
— we always tear up hills in Rus>ia— in that 
most lovely part of Livonia called the ‘ Livi'iiian 
Switzerland.’ My driver has a wild, unkempt 
look— feroi'ioiis, I think— as lie shouts lo his 
horses with ujiraised hand ; but T am loo much 
occupied with the care of iny brains to trouble 
much about his appearance at ]ue?eiit. Tiiank 
I’rovidouce, wo are at the li»p of llio hill, and 
at walking pace, the Iioim;? steaming with the 
exertion, and I can look about me, even with the 
cramp in my limits, and adiAin* i\w scenery. It 
is impressively wild ami solitary. To my right, a 
steep hill rises, clod in daik-greou lira, iutcrsperbcd 
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with the graceful, feathery birch ; to my left, a 
deep ravine, from wliicli we are dividcil by a low 
wall. I can bear the water tumbling at its foot, 
though I cannot see it lor trees. There ia not so 
nincli as a j»easant\s hut to^ rciiund me ot hiiinan 
existence. We are alone with Nature. 

As I ga/e- uh, woo is me ! —my thoughts, 1 
know not why, revert to an awful talc. I had 
heanl of a nuirder which occurred last winter on 
the Neva. A geij|.lleman had left St Petersburg 
for Cronstadt in a droschke, and ,was never after- 
wards seen or heard of. It was presumed that 
the unfortunate man had been murdered by the 
driver, his pockets plumlered, and his "boily 
thrust into one of the many holes in the ice. 
Tiie.^e things were of frequent occurrence. For 
several minutes, I sec no more of the scenery. I 
am alone with this man. It could all be done in 


ing brown mass. What is it? I widen tho 
breach between my fingers, and bring another 
eye to bear upon it I cannot make it out 
He is again gnquiig in a pocket ; and .at length 
brings up a short stick, and I recognise it in 
a moment, and feel more steady — the gay china 
bowl of a pipe ! He adjusts it to the stem, and - 
hurrah! begins solemnly to shove down tlic brown 
mass into it with his jwckct- knife. It is ‘ Karria 
Vaak !* And lie is not going to murder me. 

He fills hi.s pijio, good, honest fellow; lights it 
leisurely with a Hint and steel, and leaning his 
mighty shoiihliT against a tree, surveys the eonntrv, 
as he dreamily draw.s in the smoke of his bedoved 
wee<l. How could I have siippo.^ed that phuid, 
‘sheepish face to belong to a miinlorcr ? 1 posi- 
tively blush for very shame at myself for my 
! cowardly fancies. 


a few moments. No one would be any the wiser. I 
He could murder me, throw my body over the 
wall, and take posscs>ion of my belongings. | 
People would wonder for a time what had become ‘ 
of the English girl. My friends at Dorpat and j 
Waiiiiel 'would perhaps e.\<‘hangc letters on the: 
subject, and lose themselves in Mirmise.s ; but they 
would never suspei't my fate. And my own 
people would wonder, blam*^, and fret ; wouM . 
think perhaps that I ha I forgotten them, wliilst ' 
my bones rolte<l in a Hiis&iaii ravine. I look up ' 
at iny driver. Ife is a powerful man, broad- j 
slioiilderod, with long tawny hair llowing in the 
wind. At this luoiucut, in my present slate of 
mind, even a back-view .suggests any number of 
murdor.s! But it has evi«lently not occurred to 
him yet W’hat a ('hance is here ; for he sits quietly 
on his box with slackened reins and li.stlcs8 mien. 
By degrees, liow'cvcr, us 1 am still alive and 
nothing is being done, I grow more calm ; one 
cannot be alway.s in a panic ; and 1 am inclined to 
laugh iK^w at my foolisli alarm. AVe liave torn up 
more bills aiurwalkcd along more levels, and I 
have .almost dionissed the di.sagreeable subject 
from my niiiul, when the chaise suddenly stops. 

The Idood rushes to my heart. The <lriver is 
slowly descending. ‘ Fareivell, earth I Farewell, 
iiiotht'r! You will never know the fate of your 

{ .»oor child.’ He has thrown the reins on to the 
lortus’ backs, and turns and looks me full in the 
face. I do not know how I look or what I do ; 
but he looks away again, and begins slowly to 
nnbuUon his coat. He is feeling in his pockets. 
Seeking the wherewdth to murder me ! 1 think. 
Not yet. It ib a flask of vodki, lie w'ill m..ke 
himself mad drunk, and then ! — He takes a long 
pull. Mv heart beats so violently, that I seem to 
feel the chaise give a jerk at every throb. He 
returns the ilask to his pocket, and fumbles 

X *n. 1 watch as one might watch an adversary 
I holds the muzzle of a pistol to one’s forehead. 
He brings out something— I cannot see distinctly 
from the over-straining of my eyes. It is— gracious 
powers ! — a clasp- knile, and he clicks out a crutd 
glittering blade. 1 cover my eyc.s, and try to suy 
my prayers. I am distractedly entreating for *my 
daily bread,’ poor wretched, half-crazed soul ; ami 
1 am still not murdered, and there is perfect 
silence. So I take a peep at him through my 
iingers. He is searching his pockets again. This 
time, for a whetstone to make the work more 
iure I 1 think. But I still watch with a grim, 
despairing curiosity. He produces a strange-look- 


But now tliat this violent revulsion of feeling 
lias come, an almo.st deadly languor overtakes me. 

1 believe if he wamU'il to miiriler me now, T should 
scsirctdy struggle ; my anus are like weights of 
lead. The chaise may jump over ptonc.s and ilo 
its worst. AVhen we are again in motion, I fall into 
a heavy do/e, and only regain e()nsciou.snes.s when 
we are rattling over I ho r(Uin«l paving-stones of 
the little town of Verro, In a tew minutes \vn 
are driving into the quiet }p*ass-grnwn court of 
Waimel ; and I am tuml>ling out of the str.iw at 
the bottom of the eh.aise, a j.aded, dii'sty, civ.iseil, 

I di>lievelled, liy.Hlerical bundle, into the arms of 
iriy friend. 

‘ Wby bave you come iqiou u> tliis w.ay '? Wby 
' did yoii not write, as was arrangi tl, and we wo-ild 
Jiavo sent the carriage to meet you T .ne !lio 
breathless questiou.s which greet me. 

‘1 did write!’ 1 cry; ‘and J Inivc been waiting .at 
the oflice since yesterday afternoon.’ 

‘And we have never got your letter !’ 

An hour later, when v;e .an* seated, a merry party, 

I round the tPa-table, and 1 am rel.diiig the story of 
my adventiire.s, a servant •biings in the po-ihag. 
The contents are turned out. There are biisim-s.s 
letters for the Baron, the |)Mrp,at ami Riga 
Gazettes, and last of all, my rot.irded letter, which 
has cost me so much siilleiiiig. 

My story is done, though I have not told vou 
one half of the troiil»le.s I Ji.ive gi.ne through. But 
before I take leave, I would give my readers a 
wonl of advice. If they love order, and would 
keep their heads cool .and free from revolutionary 
princi]dcs, let thmii not make a lengthened stay in 
liussiu ! 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND AttTS. 

An ancient aqueduct, built by tho Emperor 
Augustus to supply Bologna with water, has, after 
a lapse of eighteen hundred years, been restored 
to its original use. A great part of the masonry 
had been altogether destroyed ; but that which liod 
\viihstor)d the action of Hoods and other accidents 
was os hard as granite. The structure consisted of 
brick and stone cemented together with a mortar 
composed of volcanic sand and lime. 

Some months ago, wo heard a great deal about 
the increase of myopia or short-sightedness in our 
public schools. Professor Cohn has been led ta 
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investigate the causes of the increase of the same 
disease in the German scliools. lie finds that in 
village schools the malady is almost unknown ; 
but as the towns are approached, where it may be, 
he supposes, greater calls arc made upon the pupils, 
the number of cases gradually increases. More 
than this, the nuiuher increases from the lowest to 
the highest class in all these institutions, the 
short-sighted pupils becoming more so as they 
attain the higher honours. 

l^rofessor Cohn attributes this lamentable state 
of things not to over-study so much as to badly 
constructed schools, fLirniture ill adapted for 
school-work, bad writing, ami bad type. Tliis last 
item he considers of special importance, and 
urges that a reform .should bo commenced without 
dcl.iy. He suggests that inspectors of schools 
should gauge the type of tlie books in use at 
each particular .school, and that those printed in 
type below a standard size, .should without hesita- 
tion be rejected. 

According to an Amr*rif;in p.'ipor, a fire lately 
occurred at the Etn.a llubber Mill.'^, Jauiaiea Plains, 
the cause of which was traced to a most unusual 
source. The solvent \Yhich is commonly used as a | 
nieiliuiii for the ceiiicnt which fa.stcns pieces of 
india-rubber cloth togelhcr, is naphtha, a highly 
inilaiiiinablo li^piid. It appears that in lifting a 
sheet of this cloth from a pile of the .‘•ame material 
reu<Iy cut out for garments, enough electricity 
was evolved to cause a spark to pass between the* 
slu'ct raised and the bulk of the clotli below. 
This spark set fire to the nqditlia cemented joints, 
or to tlie lufliimmable g.is rising from them, and 
the whole room was soon in a blaze. Luckily, | 
the fire was extinguished without any serious j 
loss. 

The fourth of ’July celdJrations, which arc 
generally accompanied by iirew’orks, guns, and 
any implement which w'ill make a noise, have 
been followed this year, in many of the American 
towns and cities, by quite an epidemic of lockjaw, 
which in many cases ha.s proved fatal. This U 
duo to a toy pistol, wliich, on account of its cheap- 
ness and general efficiency, has become very 
popular among the boys. It possesses an iron 
barrel, and is loaded with u blank cartridge ; but 
the trigger arrangements are not such as to 
recommend themselves to the advanced sportsman, 
inasmuch that, in the process of loading, the little 
weapon is apt to discharge itself without notice, 
severely injuring the hand of the operator. In 
the cases quoted, of which there were fifty in New 
York alone, the greater injury was generally 
causeil by laceration, owing to small pieces of 
luelal being blown into tlie flesh. The sale of 
those murderous weapons has Jbceii stopped ; anckit 
is hoped that the vendors will not try to find a 
market for them on this side of the Atlantic. 

At the Bee Exhibition recently held at South 
Kensington, several novelties were showni which 
woi*e full of interest to all bee-keepers. Among 
these we select lor notice a pair of glove^ or 


rather a double pair, which arc said to render the 
hands perfectly secure against stings. The inner 
I)air are knitted, and the outer pair made of 
cotton, the combi tiaiion forming a fabric which i 
cannot be pierced by the mo.st pertinacious of 
bees. * 

Some analogies between the sense of hearing 
and that of vision have recently been suggested by 
experiments instituted by Herr Urban ttschitsch. 
He placed tubes* in the cars of the person experi- 
mented upon, and then brought near one ear a 
loudly Bounding tuning-fork. This fork was then 
touched .so as to considerably diminish, but not to 
stop it.s vibration. Its sound could not now be 
dclecte«l by the same etu— which seemed to be 
fatigued by its previous (xpericnce — but was 
jdainly audible by the other car. This fatigue 
seems to last from two to five seconds, and only 
aifocU the car if the .sound repeated is of the Fame 
pitch. If a different note be bounded, it is heard 
equally well by both ears. • 

Such experiments as these are highly interesting 
and Useful, as turning attention to a branch of 
science about which little is known. Dis^itses 
conuccted with the sense of hearing arc uuforUi- 
iiately very common indeed, and doctors agree that 
the caic.^ geiicr.dly are of a very unsatisfactory 
nature, which lucaiis iii plain words that lliey are 
not easy to cure. Ey careful experiment, it may 
be pos.sible to llirow some light upon many points 
1 which arc at present obscure. 

I Many inve.sligiitoid have at different times endea- 
voured to lc.st tliii action of extreme cold upon 
vegetation ; but the .seeds experimented upon have 
usually been those furnished with a thick skin. 
The clfecl of a temperature of mi tins one hundred 
and ten »li*grecs upon seed.s of a larger and softer 
kind, such as the Indian chestnut, has lately been 
delerniiued by Ilerr AVartmaini. The chestnuts 
were each protected by a covering of tinfoil, so 
that they might not be injured by the chemicals 
employed to reduce the temperature to the degree 
named. After being subjected to this intense cold 
for two hours, the chestnuts were planted — w’ith 
the result that they germinated in the normal 
manner. It would be thus seen that this resist- 
ance to cold is not a peculiar property posses^cd 
by certain seeds, but is common to all. In the 
meautiiuc, another .scientist, Herr Ilowath, has been 
cxpcriiuenling on the effects of exlreine cold upon 
animals which arc subject to the so-called inter 
sleep. He found that marmots, hcdgi.*liogs, iSLc., 
when subjected to great cold artificially, .\lthv>iigh 
not thrown into the hibernating stale, recovered 
'from a low temperature which must have killed 
most warm-blooded animals. 

Dr John Butler of New’ York lias recently 
invented a little machine for the application of an 
electric current to the human body without a 
battery, and without such clabomle apparatus 
as requires the atteudanco of a skilled operator. 
The instrument consists of a inehd roller covered 
with chamois leather, which at first sight appears 
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to be identical with one of those rollers used by 
pnpcr-hangers for smoothing' down tlieir work. But 
on iiearci inspection, it is louiul to possess a per- 
manent ma<;nel, and an electro-magnet, the latter 
being set revolving when the roller is moved over 
the surface f>f tlie binly. The instrument there- 
fore ads as a nihher, as well as an electric genc- 
rator ; and i-^ said to give great relief in cases of 
nervous oxhaustioii, neuralgia, and many other of 
the ills which hiimaii llesh is heir jto. 

Earnock Colliery — near Hamilton, Lanarkshire 
— has now been fitted with Swan (electric) lainj)s, 
and the experiment seems to give every satis- j 
fiiction. This, however, is hardly a conclusive i 
test as to the suitability of electric illumination j 
for collieries generally, for the one in question is i 
not a pit liable to gas-explosion^^. The drawback | 
of electricity for Ibis purpo'jo is the possible i)as- j 
sage of a spark at any portion of the conducting j 
wires and their iittings, vliich would inevitably 
be sufficient to fire an inllammable atino^pliere. 
Some of the lamps used at Kamuck Colliery arc 
suspended from the roof, and are protected by | 
strong glass globes and wire-^mards. Others are i 
fitted* with cables, so that they ‘\aii be moved about j 
from place to place as required. Tliat the light | 
given is sufficiently intense, may be proved by the | 
fact that photographs were lately taken in the ' 
depths of the colliery. j 

We have tmtil now regarded such monoliths as 
Cleopatra's Needle as huge curiosities, whose like 
it would be difficult to iwoduco by any means at 
OUT disposal. That other nations have thought 
the same, tnay bo proved by tlie presence of a 
sister obelisk at Paris; and another which has 
lately crossed the Atlantic. But our American 
friends have detached a monolith from a r^uarry 
at Westerly, llliodc Island, before wliich these 
others iiiu‘»t sink into insignificance. It measures 
one hundred and fifty feet lojig, by eight feet 
thick, ainl is estimated to weigh one thousand 
tons. The owners offer to dress it to the shape 
of an obelisk, and to erect it in New York for 
one hurdled and fifty thousand dollars; and 
they are open to contracts for the production of 
obelisk.« ot any pall rn or size. 

With tunnels through mountains, tunnels bene.. ! )i 
our streets, and a projected scheme for a tiuinol 
I beneath the Channel which separates us from our 
French rxoighboiirs, it is all-important that we 
should have some efficient means of ventilation, 
which will enable us to breathe in these subter- 
lanean passages without being lialf suffocated. 
This desirable end seems to have been practically 
accomplished in a certain tunnel w^hich form.s an 
approach to the bridge which crosses the Mississippi 
at St Louis. The ventilator there used consists of | 
a high chimney made of boiler-2)lafe, in which I 
worlM a' pneumatic screw, jcapablo of dischaiging I 
about four hundred thousand cubic feel per r liniitc, ! 
The screw is worked by a hundred and twenty 
horse-power steam-engine, which .also gives motion 
to a ayuamo-electrio machine which will furnish 
tunnel with 


A most wonderful and interesting discovery has, 
as our readers doubtless know, been recently 
made in a gorge about four miles from the Nile, 
near Thebes. In a gallery two hundred feet 
long, hewn out of the solid rock, were found 
no less than thirty-nine mummies of royal ami 
priestly personages who lived about three thousand 
years ago. Among these are the reinain.s of King 
Thutmes III. and of King Ramses II. The lirst- 
named ovilerod the construction of the so-called 
‘Cleopatra’s Needle,* wliich now stands on the 
Thames Embankment ; and the latter placed upon 
the same monument a list of his titles and honours, 
about two hundred and seventy years later. Ju 
addition to these niiiimuies, there liave been found 
numerous papyri, some of enormous length. W lien 
these are deei|diereil, wo may liopo that they may 
aiM much to tlic reeonls of Egyptological discovery. 
It is believed that these remains were removed from 
their place of sejnilture, and liiihlen in this spot 
at the time of foreign invasion, 'rhey are mostly 
in a womlerful state of iwcservation ; the garlands 
of flowers which loving hands had ]>laceil round 
the bodies tlirec thoiisind years ago, having the 
appearance of those which iniglit have been 
gatliCTod only a few months ago ; while the exqui- 
site paintings which adorn the mummy ciiscs 
appear to be as fresh as if they had jiiJst come 
from the brush. 

Practical geology on an extensive s^alc is now 
engaging the attention of tlio United State-^ 
(Vusu« Bureau, At first sight, there seems litllo 
connection between what we understand by a 
census, and geological science. And we may siijj- 
j)OSC that it is only by the accident of convenience 
that the Biiroaii is ch.irgtMl with tliis speci.il duty. 
Samples of every kind of stone, eacli measuring 
four cubic inches, are being colloct»‘d frfmi every 
part of America. These are being cx.-uniiUMl as 
to their durability in dilFcrent localities, and their 
adai)tal)ility for dilfereiit piir^^osc^. The result 
lias already becMi that many slonos wliieli have 
hitherto been useiV only for rough ninlerwin-k, 
are now found Busccptible of receiving a high 
polish, and serving as corner-stones il' required. 
In one case it was di'iroveied by cliemic.'il analysis 
that a particular rock, a kind of .‘>aiid.-tiino, con- 
tained about sixteen per cent, tif ])lw>s|)hoiic acid, 
rendering it far more valuable a tVrliliser than 
ii's a Btoiie for building juirpo^cs. Had we had 
such a collection to refi r to at the time tlmt tho 
present Houses of Parliament were built, we 
should not have had now to do[)loie tho rapid 
decay of arcliitectural adornments which have 
been carved in a material non-resistant to atmo- 
spheric in II mu I CCS, 

An ajqilicalion of the indiiclioii balance in- 
vented by I’rofessor Hughes, was employed 
to deteniiinc Die e.xact position of tho bullet in 
I’rcssidoiit tlarliflirs body. Our readers will per- 
liaiis nunemher tliat the induction Imlanco depends 
for its action upon a movable coil of wire sliding 
upon a wooden bar between two fixed coils, 
through which an electric current is passing. 
The whtc(d current in the iiiovablo coil varies 
with its proximity to the fixed coils, and these 
variations an; imulc evident to tho operator by 
an attached telephone. In such a delicate iiistru- 
inent, the near presence of any mass of metal must 
affect its action more or less ; and by w'orking in 
this diroclioD, and treating a hidden bullet ns 
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the disturbing mass, its exact position can bo 
calculated with accuracy. 

The application of electricity to the purposes 
of sur^jery is in these days no new tiling ; but a 
machine lately invented by Dr Bouwill of Phila- 
delphia is of such a Btartling character, that it 
niay well be stylefl a novelty. The surgical engine 
invented by liiin, and generously placed at the 
disposal of liis follow-creatures without the pro- 
tection of a patent, is intended for amputations, 
and operations generally whore the removal of 
bone is roijuired. Tt consists of a set of drills ' 
and circular saws, which, by suitable gearing, are | 
revolved at a very high velocity, lly the use of j 
this apparatus, operations are performed very I 
rapidly, and in a far neater manner than by the } 
unai<led band. Already giving satisfaction in the j 
United Slates, the novel cuntrivauce may be said . 
to be on its trial here, for the inventor has pre- 
sented one <»f the engines to St Bartholomew's 
Hospital. We shall probably soon hear what our 
surgeon F. lliiidc of it. 

AVool-sorters* disease, a mild form of the terrible 
Siberian Plague, lias lately formcil the subject of 
a Beport by Professor Brown. Infijrior sorts of 
Wool clippcMl from animals which have died of I 
Anthrax, represent the source of iiifecti»»n, the ! 
disease itsAill being due to a iuicTosco]»ic plant in j 
the lluids of the body. Professor Blown suggests ; 
that the importation of mived wools should be i 
prohibited, and that suspeeti‘d or infeiiur samples ' 
should be isolated, with a vii-w to their trwinfectioii ! 
nt llio port of arrival. It is to be feared that no j 
law '^^^mld prevent uns<Tupulous traders fmm ! 
mixing wooD, were it to their protit to do so ; and 
in any cast; it woubl require the services of cxperi-< 
diced w(»ol-sorters to detect such mixture. The 
wliolf subject is fraught with dillicuUies, which it 
woubl seem ininf>ssibbi to (•bviate. 

Another ]iiojectcd ship-canal must be added to 
the lung of such ventures which are no^v ocii- 
pyiiig the attention of engineers in all parts of the ! 
civilised world. The nciv ivater-way is to ron- 1 
licet the North Sea with the Baltic, by a cutting; 
through llio land from (llilck^tadt to Kiel, so as to ! 
save a journey of about six hundred miles round j 
the peninsula of Denmark. The canal will be j 
fifty miles long— less than half the length of; 
the Suez Canal ; and, as in the case of the > 
latter, the engineers intend to utilise small lakes 
which lie in the way. It is said that an Eng- 
lish Company arc engaged in negotiations for 
the execution of the work. However this may 
be, it is eeitain that English ships would benefit 
by llic cnter])risc ; for tlic route iroiii Yarmoulh 
to St Petersburg could then be traced by a 
straight line. 

We recently described the ‘detective camera' 
invented by Mr Bohis for taking photographs of 
iinsiispecling subjects. A more simple and purt- 
able piece of iiiechauism has lately been devised 
by_M. Bonnaud, and judging by the specimens 
which wc have seen, it is certainly a most eftectivc 
apparatus. It is nothing more or less than an 
opera-glass with the fittings- of a camera. lAlie 
larger end of one barrel is fitted with a ground 
glass screen, on which the image is focused. The 
other barrel holds a tiny gelatine plate, which only 
requii'ea a momentary exposure to receive a photo- 
^aphic impression. In action, the contrivance is 
Eeld against the chest, and the touch of a trigger 


uncovers the lens. The pictures taken are cir- 
cular, and about the size of a crown-piece, but so 
perfect in detail, that in the case of one before ns, 
the number and letter on a policeman’s collar 
can, w’ith the aid oPa lens, be easily rea«l. The«c 
Tom Thumb cameras are not yet in the market ; 
but it is with some reason anticipated, that they 
will be widely used. When these and similar 
contrivances become common, we shall Jndeed 
be surrounded by a cloud of witnesses to our 
actions, whose evidence it wili be impossible to 
impeach. • 

M. C. Bomboimel has issued a manifesto addressed 
‘to the sportsmen of all countries,’ inviting snl)- 
scriptions to a va-t lion -hunting i^reserve which 
ho intends to found in Ibo wilds of Algeria. A 
]>aviliuu titled with every appliiincc and luxury 
for the hunters* Cf)mfoit, is toriutlie centre of 
this unique cptabli^huuml. J.ions and panthers 
are to be attracted to tlie surrounding forest by 
the jiresence oi old and brokcn-d<jwn animals*, 
such as horses, mules, goats, &c., which arc to 
serve vs bait. AVhen the wild boasts find such 
food provideil for them, they will sfionjeani to 
congregate in the neighbourhood, when the noble 
sprnt-mcn (I) ivill, from a secure ambuscade, drop 
bullets into them. AVe .«in''fl'Ldy hope that sub- 
scribers will bfj so ftflv in number that this estab- 
lishment will never get beyond the paper stage. 
Sj^ort cc*ii«e'> to liave any healthy life or nobleness 
about it, when projected in this cold-blooded 
niaiimr. Tin' enud .-uggestion with refeiviice to 
the poor dumb brutC'i worn out in the service of 
man, will b«; quite enough to turn British sports- 
men ivmi the solieinc. 

Under the name of r»'}n^{fj>-r or ‘Tamer/ an 
AU'^lrian chemist some time ago offered to sell to 
lii? government the secret of an ano'sthctic which 
ho had discovered. This cnmpouiKl had, ho 
claimed, llu; property of rendering a human being 
ulterly prostrate aiul dcfencedess in the. space of a 
few seconds. The Austrian government not only 
refused to deal with the matter, but forbade the 
inventor, under ])ain of criminal proceedings, to 
divulge the .<ecreT to any one, or to continue his 
cx])eiiiiuMits in the same direction. AA'riler.=* of 
sensational romanco have thus lost, a most useful 
auxiliary in carrying out their plot.s ; Huy must 
therefore still continue to credit chluroform with 
Iho same ottributes, in spite of the well-known 
fact that chloroform is far from instantaneous 
in its eIVccts, 

The Science and Art Dopartment proposes to 
cstablisli night-classcs in rural pari-hes, in order 
to bring before those chiolly interested the scien- 
tific principles of farming. In AA*est Somerset, a 
series of meetings is to be hehl, with a view of 
enlisting Iho help of the fiirmers in this meri- 
torious scheme. tA^'e fear that thoro will be Svuuo 
difUculty in persuading fariu-labouriTs that there 
is any science in operations to wdiicli they have 
been nccnstonied all their lives, aiul about wliich 
they consiiler they know more than anybody tdse. 
Still the scheme is worth a trial. 

It is a remarkable fact that the death-rate of 
the French metropolis, compiloil for the period 
com]>rehetulcd between the 1 jih an«l the i^lst of 
July ISSl, gave an increase of fifty per cent, above 
I the average of other years. A>\' find it stated that 
I the average uumto of deaths per day in Paris 
varies from one hundred tuid twelve to one him* 
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drecl and twenty-five ; and that during the unusual 
heat of this exceptionally hot July, it actually rose 
to one hundred and iiinet^’-two. A printed state- 
ment now hel’ore us gives us to understand that 
Uhere has huen no epidLunid; but five hundred 
people died in Paris that week, who would have 
survived if the temperature had been normal.* 
Taking the foregoing in conjunction with the vast 
number of deatlis from sunstroke known to have 
occurred in America, it will readily be scon how 
onorinously the death-rate of any city becomes 
.'iiigmciited during times of great climatic changes 
alone, and quite apart from the visitation of a 
specific disease. 

It seems that for some time past there has been 
extensively emplaj’cd throughout Germany a pecu- 
liar fluid substance, which has received the name 
of CarboHnetm, and which being almost as iluid as 
water, is very readily applied not alone to wood- 
work, but to hempen goods generally. Its pecu- 
liar recommendation is due to the fact that it 
forms an excellent preservative agent for articles 
liable to contact with damp soil, or for such as 
are purposely destined for prolonged immersion in 
water ; for example, wooden piles and the mesh- 
work of fishing-nets. The now preservative is an 
oil, apparently of Mie petroleum class, and has 
been found to coiilain, amoI|d^t other conqiounds, i 
about ten per cent, of carbolic acid. One peculiar 
feature possessed by it is, that while it freely sinks 
into wood exposed to its action, and which it ! 
materially hardens, it does not close up the pores. 
Probably, Carbolineum will soon find its way 
into England. 

Last month we noticed the fact that the Peserve 
Squadron, under the command of I1.E.H. the 
Duke cf Edinburgh, had dropped into the German 
Ocean a machine known as Vanderberg’s Sea 
Messenger. This apparatus consists of a floating 
iron box, in three water-tight compartments ; the 
middle one of which is for the reception of docu- 
ments. The Sea Messenger dropped by the 
Squadron, as above mentioned, has since been 
found on the L^orwegian coast. It had travelled 
between four and five hundred miles ; and 
the documents it contained, one of which Wcos 
signed by the Duke of Edinburgh, were quite 
uninjured. The invention is likely to super- 
sede the time-honoured but more destructible 
bottle, 08 a medium of intelligence from ships 
at sea. 

occasional NOTES. 

ANOTHER GREAT ALPINE TUNNEL PROPOSED. 

In our number for Nov. 13, 1880, an account j 
was given of the principal tunnels in the world, 
the nature of their construction, with the cost, &c. 
Hitherto, the greatest wonder in the world of tun- 
nels has been that of St Oothard, which is forty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and tifty-two feet in 
length, or eight thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
nine feet longer than the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
And now it is under the consideration of the 
French government to construct another great 
Alpine tunnel^ in order to bring Paris and the 
north of France into more direct communication 
with Italy. Two projects are on foot with this 
view. One is to strike a tunnel through the 
$implou or the Great St Bernard, and the other is 
tQ eat the ttuixiel through Mont Blanc. The 


tunnel under Mont Blanc would be forty-four 
thousand two hundred and ninety-two feet in 
length ; while that under the Simplon would bo 
sixty thousand seven hundred and nineteen feet, 
or eleven and a half miles. The latter would there- 
fore be the longest tunnel yet constructed, though 
it would not be at so great an altitude as those 
above mentioned. It is not, however, expected 
that the Simplon tunnel will receive much encour- 
agement, that through Mont Blanc being the 
more advantageous of the Iw'o proposed, shortening 
the distance between Paris and Brindisi by twenty- 
four miles, while affording great facilities for the 
interchange of commodities between France and 
Italy. 

A HUMANE RABBIT TRAP. 

A trap for the killing of rabbits, the invention of 
Mr Thomas Douglas, a gamekeeper, and called ‘The 
Douglas Rabbit Trap,* has just been patenled by 
Alcssrs Mortimer & Sons, S8 George Street, Kdin- 
burgb. Its specialties arc, that it is more humane 
than the old traps, as the rabbit is killed outright, 
instead of having to sulfcr a lingering death with 
broken legs ; ami it will not capture anything but 
that for which it is set, dogs and other animals 
thus running no risk, as at present, of being 
maimed. It is fixed in rabbit holes, not in thr.ir 
runs; and the hands of the person setting it arc 
not so likely to siifler damage or mutilation as 
they are from the toothed trap. The new trap has 
been shown in operation before gamekeepers, 
rabbit- trappers, and otbers well (pialiticd to judge 
of its adaptability for tlic purpose intcndeil, and 
these agree in recommending it as in every way 
I greatly superior to the dangerous, pain-inllicting 
traps, hitherto used. Further particulars may be 
I bud from Messrs Mortimer, as above. 


THE TWIN PLANTS. 

Two ivy plants grow kindly^on iny wall — 

One from tlic leafy nest by Kiilal Mere ; 

The other drank the dews of Greta Hallf 
Where Derwent spreads its mirror, calm and clear. 
And like the souls of llieir two Jiards ciitwiuinir, 
Entwine these sister-pinnts tluough shade and sun, 
Till, o’er my porch in glos-sy verdure sliining, 

Sprung from two stems, they seem to spring from one. 
Southey and Wordsworth, wlio in thought may saver 'f 
In lame and love they bloom in brotherhood for ever. 
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SOCIAL LIFE A^ilONG THE ESKIMO. 
PiiorKssoii Eoyd-Dawktn.'j lia.^ recontly endea- 
Vfninul to show that the EJdino of (heciiland and 
Arctic America arc the veritahle deaceiidaut.s of 
tliOHU primitive Eurojieaji.s of the so-called Drift 
period who iiihahited this and other countries when 
these were haunted hy animals like the reindeer, 
cave-hcar, hairy elephant, and other huge beasts 
cither now extinct or gone hence before history 
began. This he doc.s on the baeis of a certain 
artistic faculty whiidi fimls e.vorciso in the orna- 
iiicntatioii of implements and wcapon.s of evciy- 
day use. AVJiocvcr Ihoir remote ancestors may 
have been, tlie Eskimo are undoubtedly an in- 
teresting people. They cannot bo called savage, 
and yet they are scarcely civilised. That they 
have made some progress on the way to civilisa- 
tion is, however, evident froip what we know 
about their Iiahits, dwellings, and social organisa- 
tion ; Ihougli that they woul<l go much larthcr 
on the same road, if entirely left tu themselves, is 
open to iloiibt. 

To what an extent the social conscience— as we 
may call it— of the Eskimo has been developed, is 
well Shown in a number of stories collected by Mr 
W. H. Dali, of the United States Survey, while 
Bojonrning for several years in Alaska, on the 
north-west coast of America. * The personal expe- 
rience of the writer/ he tells us, ‘ during several 
years in North-western Alaska, gave him now 
and then a glimpse of the social thought of the 
Eskimo by whom he was surrounded; and from 
these reminiscences may be gleaned a few items 
which, without trespassing on the realm of 
Oooperian fiction, may give a slight in.sight into 
the working of the human mind under savage 
conditions.’ Mr Dali, however, W'arns us that 
any view of native characteristics which leaved 
out the element of lovo-romaucc, resembles a 
vino from which the trellis has been removed. 

The Eskimo of Norton Sound, Alaska, resemble 
most of the northern savage peoples in a total 
want of reticence on all subjects, except before 
strangers. Once fnendship is assurcd'-Hi matter 


often a long time postponed after first af:quaint- 
ance— conver-sation may be freely indulged in on 
any subject, unle.s9 it be the Shamanic mysteries 
or super.-tition.=«. In this way Dali learned that 
even Eskimo life hasjts touches of romance, 

I A middle-aged woman, employed as a seanislress 
by Mr DalPs party, told him the story of her 
life. Dorn at Sljakiolik, her wanderings had been 
eonfmefl between the Indian territory inland, tlie 
mouth of the Vukon on the south, and the Polar 
Ocean. WJicn of inarriagea|ie age, her parents, 
being oLl, and de-^iring to settle their daughter 
fill life, took her with tliera to the Kaviiak country. 

I They had heard of an old man there, who was 
' very w»‘althy, according to their ideas, in deerskin 
dres.<<e3 and supplies of food, and who, in ivddition 
to the two wives he had already, wished to 
acquire another, to he the youthful pet of his age. 
j They arrived at his house in the depth of winter, 
were hospitably received, and opened negotiations. 

The waywaivl girl, cither awed hy the coritemptu- 
, ous glances of the elder wives, the absence of eye- 
I lashes and the presence of sundry wrinkles in her 
proposed partner, or by the fact that she would be 
j wholly separated from her own people, lied in the 
} night with a passing party of dog-sleilgea and 
! natives, leaving her chagrined parents to settle as 
I they might with the Kaviiak sage. At Sbaktolik 
j she knew a young Eskimo, tall, handsome, a good 
I hunter, and unmarried. Friendly glances passed 
. between them ; in short, she loved him, and hoped 
to be his wife. To adorn his deerskins, to applaud 
him at the winter dances, to proudly receive the 
sinew and belly of the deer (a wife’s perepusites), 
when, on his return from hunting, she mot liiin 
with the smoking dishes of seal-meat and ii-h she 
knew so well how to prepare — these privileges she 
lovingly and proudly anticipated. Alas ! ‘liis face 
was very good, but his heart was very had.' After 
trilling with her affections for months, ho loft her 
for a more engaging damsel, who, to the vindictivo 
joy of the aWdoned one, also sulforcd in her 
turn. 

Fop a long time she refused all proposals of 
marriage; the very thought was hateful to her. 

- liH 
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Theu cams a misfortune. When she was off with 
a isj^on-ffshing party, preparing the winter store 
qt^^d fish, her ])arentfl and entire family went 
Boira^tdb another village, on their way to set 
their nets elsewhere. During the salmon- fishery, 
it is against Eskimo ethics to boil water inside the 
house— it is had for the fishery. The soup-pot 
w’as set near the beach ; and while the others were 
collecting bits of 'driftwood, the youngest child, a 
few 3’car3 old, moved thereto by sorcery on the 
part of the Indians of the interior, threw grass 
and poisonous plants into the boiling pot. All ate, 
and died. Poor Atlciik— as the girl was named— 
was thus left an orphan, with no means of sup- 
port, tlio inhabitants of the village where they 
died, claiming the property loft by her family, 
and doubtless converting such of it as was not 
destroyed at the interment, to their own use long 
before the news reached Shaklolik. Slie imme- 
diately claimed the protection of an only and vciy 
distant Native by marriage, in whose house she 
worked, and by her neat sewing and constant iiidu-s- 
try kept herself sifpplicd, through barter of work 
for 'skins, with clothing ahd other necessaries 
which were not licrs by the communal bond of 
the tribe. Shortly afterwards, winter set in, and 
she went northward with a party bound for 
Kotzebue Sound. It was a hard winter ; the deer 
retreated to the most inaccessible valleys, and the 
supply of fish faded. Her party finding they could 
not rely on obtaining food at the various bivouacs,, 
were obliged, through semi-starvation, to take a 
short cut to the Sound through the territory of the 
dreaded and hated Indians. Travelling as rapidly 
as possible, one day they came upon a little open 
spot by the bank of a stream where were two 
Indian houses. The few footprints in the snow 
were of women’s feet, and curiosity tempted the 
boldest to peep into one of the houses. The inhabi- 
tants were dead or dying of slorvacion. The men 
were seeking the deer far away. The women had 
denied themselves to save little bits for a child 
some two years old, whose thin cheelcs were rosy 
compared with the wasted ones of his dying rela- 
tives. Death was surely coming to them ; and after 
that, what but death remained for the boy ^ The 
women begged the shrinking Eskimo to take him 
and keep him, that his life might be saved. But 
the race-hatred was too strong, and they had hardly 
food enough to keep their own party alive. One 
bj one refused. At last, the girl who hod lost her 
lover, who was an orphan (as she thought) through 
ladiim soroeiy, took pity on him, and said; 
have no hosbimd to work for ; 1 will take the boy. | 
Aall be my brother ; and when 1 am old, 1 
ffhall jgiot be left alone.’ So the Eskimo left Uie 
bonse of death, and took the boy. | 

Fiom tune, to the time Mr Dali met her, I 
her haada bad be^ busy for him. was then i 
a hd ef fifteen, bright, active, and promising, and 
knew only the Eskimo life and tongue. His deer- 
rikin dx0iiuB mm ae handsome as any in the 
ahfillle fiMtelHnster’s activity provided for 


all his needs. She became indifferent to matri- 
mony, since she had an object on which to expend 
her love; and it is to be hoped that when 
nge enfeebles her steps, and bows her athletic 
form, her adopted child will not forget his 
obligations. 

Let us give one other story from Mr Dall’.s col- 
lection, exhibiting a phase of life which one 
might expect almost anywhere than among the 
Eskimo. 

A young woman, he tells us, really quite finc- 
lookiijg, and of remarkably good physifjuc and 
mental cajiacity, was observed to hold lierself aloof 
from tlic young men of tho tribe in an unusual 
manner. Iiupiiry, first of others, afterwards of 
herself, brought out the following reasons For the 
! eccentricity. In ctlcct she said she was as strong 
j as any of the young men ; not one of them had 
I ever been able to conquer her in wrestling or 
; other athletic cxorcise.% tliougli it had more tliaii 
j once been tried, soniotiines by surprise and with 
: odds against her. She could shoot and hunt deer 
1 as well as any of them, and make and set sna^c^* 
aiul nets. She had lier own gun, bought from the 
j procecils of her trapping. She tlo'^piscd marriage, 
I and did not do>ire to do the work of a wife ; 
j but preferred the work wliicli custom among the 
; E‘4kimo allots lo tho men. In short, she was 
:a ‘ woman’s-rights’ leinale of the most advanced 
j type. When winter came, having made a con- 
i v^ert of a smaller and less athletic damsel, 
I the two set to work with walrus-tusk picks, 

I ami dug the cxcavaticm in which they erected 
; their own house, which was of tho usual type 
i of Eskimo houses— walled and roofed with dril’t- 
: wood covered with turf. It was, however, as an 
! additional defence against imwishcd-fi»r prowl- 
I ing males, divided into two rooms, with a very 
I Hiiiall and narrow door between them, next which 
j lay some hamly billets of wfjoil, lo crack the sconce 
5 of a possible intruder. Hero our two Amazons 
I lived, traded, and carricd«oii their alfairs in dcdianca 
I of communal bonds and ]c.*iblic scntimeiit. The 
j latter seemed to be composed half of disanproba- 
I tion, and half of envious admiration ; wliile al! 
! the young Mlows in the village busied themselves 
j in concocting plans agaiiiMl the enterprising pair, 
j These v/erc too fully on the alert to be surprised^ 
I and all ciruits against their peace were fruitless. 
When the deer-liuntiiig season came, the two 
I set off to tlie moimtaius; and no sooner had 
they deparlc*!, than disajipoinled lovers, and ^out- 
raged ]uil>lic sriitiment’ exemplilied in a mob, 
reduced llioir wiiiter-rpuirters to a slmpeless ruin. 
So far as Mr Dali’s infornialioii goes, the following 
year the ladies returned to tho ordinary ways of 
tlio world, and gave u]t the niioqual contest 
against a tyrannical public opinion. 

A motlier’.s love for her children is characteristie 
even of the. lower animals, though with the latter 
it appears to ccaso with the maturity^ of the 
offspring. Among the Eskimo, however, in tiinca 
I of scarcity, if a child bo bom for whom food 
Lean hardly be provided, it is exposed to die 
I of cohl, with its mouth stuffed with a bunch 
I of grass, to prevent it from crying. This is 
i considered, not only os justifiable, but as the 
only course consistent wiUi common-sense. The 
child must not cry, or its voice will be hessd 
about the house afterwards^ One of these childiett 
picked up and adopted by some one who can case 
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for it, owes lifclon};» service to the foster-] utrent. from the more experienced to the younger mem- 
It has no property of its own except certain hers of the family. 

special articles ; it must work for its foster-pircnt, ! As the day draws into afternoon, some stranj^r 
and bring to him any wage; rcccdvcd for labour, j from another vill/ige may present himself, when 
It cannot marry without his consent, and for with few words he is directed to a sitting-pl.'nic ; 
its life long, is in one sense a slave. Yet the | one of the women removes his wet boots, aiyl 
cbildrcn reared by their molher are treated with ‘ places them, and the straw pads they contain, in 
devoted ten«lerness and care. They are never the smoke to dry; and something in the way of 
punished. Tliey receive the la«t foo«l when others ! refr(•^hmcut is at once ollcred to him.* Silence 
are starving. Their dress gli^ti-ns witli beads and \ n-igiis for a time ; when slowly, bit by bit, and at 
fringes, while the juircnts can barely cover them- j long inlervals, the stranger tells the story of hi.s 
selves from tlic cold. The hay is (-ngcr to become journey, the laic«l new.? in his own village, and 
proiicieiit in manly exercihcs. He is not con- j any ines-agea he may bring to the household, 
sidcred marriageable until he has killed a deer, j As uiglit comes on, llie sewing i.s laid aside, the 
All play togralicv until ten or twelve years of 'smouldering tiic is built np to throw out a generous 
age; then boys and maiden.s separate in tln-ir j blaze, and one of tie*, hou-ehold goes to the roof 
sports, except in the village tiaiice-housc, and ' to look lor the relurning biintei.s or tiappers with 
even there, beldoiu take pait until they are of : their bpoils. Fur auiiiiaU me the property of the 
mature ago. I trapper ; but he caii ojily claim exclu.-ive right to 

]\Ir Dali gives an interesting sketch of the ' the skin, sinew, f.it, IfUigue, byad and belly ]>icces 
daily round of aii Khkiiuo lioiisewifc in early W»f the deer. The r<*iii.*iiiidtr i.s di tribuled to any 
winter, llising in the early hour.s, when the tir.<t ' who may need it, or reserved a? the common 
faint gliniiner through the parclimont-covcr of ' property ijf the house-fellows, it llierc are no other 
the smoke-hole iialicates the ]>cep of dawn, she apjdicanls. 'J'Jie wife rcotdves lier husband in 
roinove.s the cover, and searches the hearth, whore ' .‘silenc**, ivmoves hw belt and gunca.se, puts his 
carefully covered embers should .still be glowing; bools to dry, oilers him a tit of meat and fi.sli; 
and if they arc not ('xtingTii.shed, gallu*i.s them and when he has t;ii:eu his accustomed place, tfills 
together, phu’os sonn* light dry sticks upon Iheni, his attention to the strangor, while she jtreparc.s 
and going out-^ido, avou'^es the .sleepers by pit« hiug the evening meal, which is the c\vnt of the day. 
down a quantity of fuel lliroiigli the apeituri; in ‘ The oil-lamp i‘^ now trimmed and lighted; couver- 
tlic roof. Defore coming in, she arrangfs some • sit ion become^ g«*neial; all cat together, served by 
bit.s of wood or bonr«l.s, !<• aid tii<* draught lhr«mi;ii ilio mi'ifro.s.s i.)f the liuiisc ; and when the repast is 
the smoke-iude, and brings Irom Muno juljaci-nt ' over, laics have bo. n told, and the lire bnrn.s low, 
nuiiiing spring a kettle of w.ilcr for di inking and the large embers are to'^.sed out of the smoke-hole, 
cooking ])iirpo.5es. llcturuing, the beds and inat-^ the coul.s carefully covered, the parchment vejdaccd, 
are rolled up against the wall ; and llie imnali s to ket'p in the warm air, botls are unrolled, 
perform their very simple toilot.s, winch cou.si.'.t and the inmate's layi"o theiuselve.s head lo tho 
cliiidlv iu putting on their cdothing, all af wbirh, fire, are .soon sunk in .^lumber. 
cxce]>l a i*air of ileei.skin sock.s, is n.-u.dly ivmo\*» d j With a few trilling idianges, might not this servo 
at night. A few touches to tlie liair, a dry : as a picture id the every-day life of many a bumble 
wash with a bit of cotton rubbed over the faeo, family in our own country t 
or at the nio.st with a little, fine, snow in lieu of . . . _ 

water; artcr wliioli, biinelicS of <W grii^ are j FOETCXES OF BERTRAM OAKLEV. 

arranged in the, boots to lit tlie toot, llio boot.s are ; 

put on and tied, and they are ready for the dayV IJY John b. iia.rwood. 

1 1 1 CHA.rTKB xr.vi.— THE OLD FOLKS, 

Meanwhile, the housewife lia.s prepared the 

materirds for a meal of boiled deer, or seal-flesli, ‘Titkre are things* — Inspector Birch of the South- 
er of boiled fish with oil. 'Uhe movniug meal, ! aiuptuu police, wlio, like most of those who had 
always huiTied, is seldom delayed to roast meat; ' dealings with Bertram Oakley, had come to hold 
or fish on sticks, as at tlie evening meal. The jj yf iiijy^ ^vas the speaker — * things 

hoase-fcllows make short w-ork ot ticir om* people can do better and truer than 

,'e, 

of the meal fall to the share of the dog.'^ ; the time foi it, MrOaklej, 1 \i. boon a delect *\i. fur 
wooden ai.‘<hes arc usually hastily cleaned, and the a goodisli many years, and I should mv, if you 
mistress of the house sits at her daily work. At ! want a plain, straightforward inquiry into a 
this .season, tliis usually consists in juxqiaring deer- : lii«ldou crime, or as to a lost person, go to Scotbnid 
skius for boots or clothing, or cutting and k'wiiig j A'ard. Our people may bo .«low, but they Vo sure, 
the skins into garmenU From time lo time Beiug under discipline, which is good Ibr u? all, 
during the day, a morsel of deer-fiit, a bit of dry sir, at loa«t they work honestly, autl dvn’t pick 
salmon or some otlicr fragment of food, is inci- your pocket, which is more than can be said of all 
dentally discussed, but without any regularity, those Trivato Inquiry Oftices that ad\oiii.«e so 
Since most of the women arc similarly engaged coaxing in the iiewspanei’s. But if you wish for 
ill the morning, there arc uAuilly few visitors till something delicate ana crooked, ami out of the 
Urtv ift nnsaed. unless some cirl. rules— csueciallv abroad— cro to ojie of the Private 


small-tidk, make up the bulk of the conversa- taiuly well mteuUoned, and probably sound, 
tion, bxoim only by directions in regard to work advice. 
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To a Priyate Inquiry Office, then, in Northuin- 
bcrland Street, Straiul, ]3eitrain repaired, and 
found little ditficulty in couiinj; to terras with the 
Inqnirer-in-chief, who might lutve been a note of 
interrogation in human shape, so bent of body 
and BO inquisitive was he. Such as he was, he 
certainly exemplified the truth of the saying that 
some men are born for their vocation in life. Mr 
Pryor, had lyiieliing and tar-aud-fcathers, instead 
of substantial rewarj, been the recompense of his 
exertiinis, could scarcely have prevented himself 
from poking that sharp nose of his' into the affairs 
of his fellow-creatures. In a country of difiorent 
])olitical complexion from our own, he would pro- 
bably have been a government spy, keen as 
a ferret on the track of conspirators. In Knglaml, 
ho devoted his talents to the service of private 
patrons. Mr Pryor, after very slight demur, 
agreed with Beilram’s proposal, founded on the i 
detective’s hint of payment by results, provided, 
of course, that all preliminary expenses were i 
guaranteed. ! 

‘And these, I will not disguise from you, Mr 
Oakley, \fill be heavy — decidedly heavy,* said the 
Private Inquirer, very frankly. ‘ Exclusive infor- 
mation, if I may say^o, constitutes a sort of fancy 


well as a credit side to our ledgers. Advice, I 
have heard, is to be got gratis. It may be so ; but 
I am sure that intelligence is sold, and very dear 
too, ^Ir Oakley. I am only the man at one end 
of the wire; and I mu&t work through othei*s», 
supplement their blunders, and pay, through the 
nose very often, for tidings which may prove 
irrelevant after all. Inquiries take time, and 
lake treating, and— Well, sir, if there is no 
objection as to terms, I shall be happy to serve 
you to the best of my poor power.* 

Mr Pryor listened patiently while Bertram 
explained his objvict. 

* Bless me ! bless me ! ’ muttered the head of 
the Inquiry as the short and simple explana- 
tion came to an end. ‘1 thought of cour.se that 
there was something wrong,’ he added, after a 
pause; ‘and, excuse me, Mr Oakley, it w'ould 
have been an easier business if there had been a 
screw loose somewhere. Innocent people are, of 
all others, the most diilicult to trace. You have 
tried before, 1 tlilak, and without success 1 May 
I ask, through n'hat channel V 

Bertram mentioned Murphy’s Office, in Xeiv 
York. It had been recommended to him by a 
correspondent of Mr Mervyn’s ; but no good had 
been effected in consequence of the re.seurchc.s 
then made. 

‘Murohy’a— that is, Murphy’s of Tannu.aiy 
Street^ Fourth Block, 1 suppose— is a very respect- 
able ekablishment, but has not the connection of 
ethers I could mention, in Chicago and elsewhere,* 
zemaiked Mr Pryor, whose acquaintance with the 
members of his own unrecognised profession, in 
the Old World and the New, was probably exten- 
sive ; 'affd I am not surprised that the matter did 
not succeed in their handa Huch a length of time 
has eliq[»sed, you tee. It is. but a cold i.cent, Mr 
Oakley, that we have to hunt ; and to find out 
immigranta after, aU these years, in so vast a 
country os the SMes, well^rr— 1 won’t discourage 
a new client/ „ 


‘ But you have discouraged me, Mr Pryor,* said 
Bertram sadly ; ‘and yet I am convinced that you 
are right in what you tell me as to the uncer- 
tainties that beset so difficult a calling as yours. 
This search is one on which I set my licart years 
ago, when I was a noor boy, helping the sailors to 
get their smacks afloat ou the Somersetshire coa.^t; 
w'hcii 1 was a poor lad seeking employment among 
the woollen factories of Blackston. When 1 get 
rich, 1 used to say to myself, I will seek out my 
father and my mother far away, and make their 
old days, I trust, happier than their pinched, pre- 
carious life can yet have been. They will receive 
me, I am sure, as one risen from the dead, the .sun 
they mourned and lost so long ago, the baby -boy 
who perished in the shipwreck, and from my hand 

they can accept the means of comfort, which 

But you are laughing at me ! * 

I For Mr Pryor liad buried his sharp face in his 
bony liaiid.s was snorting and puffing like 
a walrus. ‘Laughing at you! Upon my soul, 
Mr Oakley, 1 was nearer to crying than to laugh- 
ing 1 ’ exclaimed the Private Inquirer. ‘ Wc, in 
our business, sec such a lot of the seamy side and 

the Jshady side of huiuaii nature, that Never 

luiud ! I’ll tell you in confidence, that few of our 
I clients, though the law may be on their side, conic 
into court with clean hands. Wc do see mean- 
; ness, we do, au<l dirty tricks, and guess at motives 
I uiiavowcd, that sicken us toi) often. It’.s as if 
; a breath of fresh country air hael come blowing 
I into Northumberland Street with no taint of the 

I Tliame.s mud in it, and You just leave me 

I the Family Bible, with the entries, Mr Oakley ; 

! and I ’ll do my best for yon, air, in America and 
; 111 England. 1 ’ll find the old folks for you if 
j they ’re yet above ground.’ 

CHxVrTEll XLVIL— NO TIME TO lASK. 

‘ A telegraph for you, sir,’ said Bertram’s land- 
lady, in Bentinck Street, Soiilliampton, as he 
alighted from the cab that had conveyed liini from 
the station. These f-emi-cdiicated females v'ill say 
‘telegraph’ .still, a.s when the electric wire wa-s a 
comparatively novel iii.stitutio]i, and before— after 
a sharp ncw.spaper conLrovcr.sy, in which Balliol 
scholars, Double Firsts, and blunt business men 
to whom Greek was a.) Jlebrew, penned letters to 
the Times — * telegram ’ was definitively adopted ns 
the name for the startling aiiaouncemcuts that 
put a girdle round the world. 

Bertram took the de.sf)atch and read it. It was 
from the house-surgeon of St Bartholomew's IIos- 
pUal. It ran thus: ‘Patient, Accident Ward, 
wi.shcs to see you. Important communication. 
Bad ca.^e. Cannot ]a.st many hours. Name, Nat 
I Leo. Fortune, lie says, depends on it No time 
to lose.’ 

So Bertram, instead of entering his lodging^ got 
into hU cab again, drove bock to the station, and 
leached London by the next up-train ; and thence 
to St Bartholomew’s Hospital os fast as a bansom- 
ca]) driver, well fee'd, and with a lean, well-bred 
hurt'c to whirl his tall wheels along, could 
hurry him.— ‘Accident Ward? And you are the 
geiilleman from Southampton?’ said the house- 
Burgeoa ‘ I ’ll walk round with yoa He is alive 
still, No. 68.’ 

What a contrast it was between the feverish 
hurry and speed of Bertram’s rapid journey bask 
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to the Metropolis, and the linsli and rc.st and calm 
vigilance, of which cvidcncoB met his eyes on 
every Hide as he walked through the great Hospi- 
tal, with its many trim white beds, its neat nurses 
gliding about on their errand.s of mercy, and the 
orderly aspect of the wlmle place ! Tt might have 
seemed, to a faatidioiw ta.ste, a trille too mechanical, 
too severely ruled and measured, too much as if 
its Good Sumaritanisni went by clockwork ; but it 
ivas manifestly a powerful engine working for the 
rclicl of some fractional part of the huge sum of 
human suirering. Ilcrlrain thought of himself 
at St John’s, under the ancient roof of the Knights 
Ho.«pif idlers ; but there, the sick were few, and he 
had been an indivhlual, so to speak, not a mere 
item or cipher, to go into the tabulated Report 
at the year’s cud. 

‘Sensible, and .stronger than I thought,’ whis- 
pered the good-iisiturod house-surgeon — one ol 
those doctors who yet preserve the faculty of 
seeing the patient, wdicn others see only the j 
di.seasp~as ho felt the siillcrei’s pulse, and look<-d 
into !he dim, bloodshf)t eyes. ‘ f will leave you 

with him, Mr Oakley. If you want me 

AVhat is it, nurse T 

And the hoiise siirgoou wa.s gone ; and Ijcrtram • 
remained, hending owir the Ijcd. Its occupant ! 
had .seen him, and knew him, but did not imme- 1 
diately speak, stirring lun^asily fivnii side to ftide 
on bis pillow. 

‘ Iirouglit very low, sir,* said Xat L<*e, after a 
minute or two of silcMicc. 

‘I am afraid so, and T am .sorry to see you thus,* 
rjoined Roilram kindly, as ho .sto(»ped to smooth 
tlie ])iIlow wliicli the sick man’s iv.stle.'^s movci j 
incuts had disarrangiMl. ‘ Yon have been hurt I* ^ 

‘ Hurt— killed ! * answered the man, in a hoar.«o, ! 
grating voice. ‘No use mincing matters, Mr; 
Oakley. They did it with their sling-shot. I ■ 
iired twice, aiid p\it a leaden bean into big Abiram j 
Pell’s left shoulder. Jt was he who gave me this’ 
~ pointing to a deep cut over .the right eyelwow — 

‘ with his brass knuckleduster ; ami then, when 
the table was knockc<l over in the seulllo, and the • 
candles, and the bottles, card.s, knive.'*, dollars, and 
gold, were all rolling about, then it was, with the 
sling-shot— I am dyings j’oung chap— inter- 
nal injuries— the doctor sai<i so,’ added Nat Lee, 
gasping, after a pause. ‘ 1 ’vc as many lives as a 
cat ; but this that happened to me, river-side way, 
in a house where queer customers, Yankee and 
Greek and Spanish, are plenty — this, I guess, has 
taken the ninth of ’em ! 1 did not send for yon, 
Mister, to hearken to this rambling talk,’ pursued 
the adventurer, after another pause. ‘ Oiilyi now 
I ’m going— going away for ever— the memory of 
the gootl turn you did mo long ago, and how 
scuTvily I requited you, comes back to me. I ’m 
sorry, sir, I ever was your enemy ; and 1 want, 
beforo I lose the number of my mess, to prove it. 

I iloii’t pretend,’ he added ruefully, * that if I’d 
lived, and could have scon my way to do it, I 
wouldn’t have stepped in again between you and 
Miss Rose— a rich wife, yoi} see, would be sikH 
a scttledown in life to a rolling stone like 
myself!* 

There was a long silence. Bertram was the first 
to speak, * If you really know, as you have hinted 
before to-day. of some properiy to which Miss 
aham and her sister are entitled, of some rights 
fch are withheld from them, it should be,* said 


Bertram, ‘a redief to your conscience, if you are 
strong enough to speak, to reveal it.’ 

* My conscience ! ’ sneered the ex- wel slier, to.9s- 
ing bis long black' hair uneasily to and fro. ‘ But 
you’re right, Mr Oakley. I’ve got one— the 
worse for wear, so it is ; but it pricks me. I felt 
right-down mean, T did, when I leagued with that 
slimy snake, Jmlas Crawley, to blacken your good 
name— you who picked a worthless bl.ackguard 
like inyhclf out of the ditch where I might have 
died, and serve me right ; for I was nigh as bad 
a.s III is, but not ([uitc ! Xow, if you want to get 
a fortune for the girl, and to see justice done, 
don’t you waste time, but get a magistrate here, 
late as it i.<, and get my deposition taken down, 
signed, and .swoiii to, ship-shape, for I shall slip 
my cable beforo inorning !’ 

And so carnt>t was Nat Lo.: in his purpose, that 
Bertram, though still half incrcdul ui-*, resolved to 
comply with lii.s reque.st, ainl left tlie Hospital at 
once, promising hi-j dubious acfpi.iintanco soon to 
return. 

HINTS TO DYSPEPTICS. 

Of all the ills that flesh m heir to, few are more 
iii<idious or dij^lre.?>ing than dyspepsia, a disea-e 
unhappily so common that it seldom attra<l.s 
.^yinpalliy. It is like toothache in this re.«pect. 
Because it does not kill exactly, we scarcely give 
it pity. IVrliap.s this is owing to the fact that the 
dy.‘'pcpli«* in nine cases out of ten is the author of 
hi.s own iiii^ciii*. Bo this as it may, there is 
no question about the sullbring entailed. Once 
dyspepsia lakes ludd of a person, it is not to 
be easily got rid of. The food- fiend, one might 
almost cull it ; for many are the men and women, 
buth dead ami living, the spring.s of whose life 
have been poNoiicd by this malady. 

We have just iimt with a most valuable little 
book on the subject, The CrtF.scs and Treatment 
of Tmperfirt JfUysitmi (J. k A. Churchill, New 
Bniliiiglon Street), Iroiii which wv hope to gather 
a few useful hints that may help the dyspeptic. 
Jt is written by the late Dr Beared, an eminent 
physician, who had made the subject his study, 
and in giving us the result of his experience, has 
left m a legacy of no slight value. He starts 
with one important simile. He says that ‘the 
digestive powers may be compared to the physical 
strength. Every individual car. without incon- 
venicncc carry a certain weight, while any addition 
to it is accompanied by a proportionate sense of 
oppression. In the same way, what is called in- 
digestion is often simply a result of excess. The 
amount of food which each man is capable of 
digesting with case, has always a limit. The limit 
bears relation to his age, constitution, state of 
health, and habits.’ 

The particular causes of dyspepsia arc many and 
various in dilferciit subjects. Vootl is necessary to 
supply the waste of life ; and the more rajiid the 
waste, the greater need for rcniciiisliing ; thus 
young people require mon' food than old. But 
each person should study what suits his constitu- 
tion individually ; as one person may be able to 
take an amount of fooil wuicL would be fatal to 
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another. One fault, however, the author points ; 
out with regard to (he ‘ relative amount and dis- I 
tribntioii of meuls * in our co\iutry, which we can j 
verify, os wc hnve seen the disastrous results 
which have folio wi'd upon taking a light break- . 
fast of codec or ti'a and bread-aiid-buttcr, and ■ 
allowing (lie stomach to go all day on this light 
meal— with a still lighter luncheon only— until , 
late dinner in Ihc evening, when solid food has ' 
been taken for the Virst time in the twenty-four j 
lioui'^. Where a light breakfast i» eaten, a solid ' 
711 eal is requisite in the middle of the day. When ; 
the organs are left too long imemjdoycd, they 
secrete an excess of mucus, which greatly iuterleres 
with digestion. One meal has a direct influence , 
on the next ; and a poor breakfast leaves the 
stomach over-active for dinner. This is the secret 
of much excess in eating, and ari'^oa from the j 
insutficient quantity and bad (juality cd‘ the ' 
gastric juice. The point to hear in miiul there - 1 
fore, is, that not to eat a sulliciency at one meal ^ 
makes you too hungry for llie next ; and that 
when you«are too hungry, you are ajit to overload I 
the stomach, and give the gastiic Juices more to : 
do than they have the power to perform. • 

To eat too often aii$ to eat irregularly, is another ' 
source of indigestion. 1‘eople Who dine at uncer- \ 
tain hours, ami cat one meal too quickly on the . 
last, must expect the stomach to retaliate in ' 
the long-run. Another very fruitful source of 
dyspepsia is imperfect ina'itication. We remember 
one old gentleman who used always to warn 
young people on this point by saying: Mlemcmber , 
you have no teeth in your stomach.' Nervous I 
people nearly always eat fast, and as nearly always , 
are thp victims of nervous irritability, produced by I 
dyspepsia. AVe believe that one reason why dinner- 1 
parties arc not so dangerous— digest ively speaking 
— as they ought to he, is, that people are com- 1 
polled, through courtesy, to consume their food | 
slowly and in small quantities each mouthful ; ! 
thus the quantity consumed is counteracted by | 
the long time ii<<ed in consumption, which does ' 
less violence to the stomach than one plateful of 
meat Hung down unmasticated. 

Sniift-taking and smoking produce dyspepsia 
W'hrm the result is waste of saliva. On the other 
hand, some people find smoking assists digestion 
if taken in moderation. To sit much in a stooping 

E jsture interferes with the stomacli’s action. Dr 
eared says he lias traced ‘ W'ell-marked dysp'ipsia 
to sitting immediately after dinner in a low j im- 
chair, so that the body was curved forward, and 
the stomach compressed ; and that in some trufles, ! 
f. tike presanre of certain implements upon the pit of | 
Hie stomach, as in the case of curriers, bootmakers, i 
tmd weoverSi produces severe dyspepsia.’ I 

These are a few of the many sources of dys- 
pepsia. Let us now look at some of the symp- 
JE^rst among these is Hatnlcncy, which 
U on i^xSmxation of the naturally gaseous con- 
dktmi oI;wie stomach. Allied to tliis is fernienta- ! 
tiotu To abow the discomfort produced by this ! 

been proved by experiment that 
. duri^ fttmatatiou an apple will evolve a volume 
of M sk 

To closely all the varied symptoms of 

; dtnoepsia, wotiM here be out of place. It is worth 
ni^e to notica a few&it are curious, and often 
! boygne with nmscmscioiie cause, which may 
vjao# bo distmctly to indigestion. One of 


these is what is known as the ‘ fiilgets,* a restless 
state of body, wliich comes on frequently after 
dinner, from which there is no relief except by 
going entirely to rest ; and even then it imrsuea 
the victim. Another queer symptom is the fan- 
cied unnatural size of the limbs or haivl. i\laiiy 
can testify to this experience, fancying their hand 
or leg has grown to a colossal size. All indigestion 
this. Who would have thought it ! 

But the most painful form of dyspepsia is that 
which reacts on the mind, and produces what is 
so sadly friMpient — mental depression. People of 
nervous temperaments are peculiarly susceptible 
to this form, wliich arises in them from tlie imper- 
fect and distorted impression produced by imjniro 
blood upon Ibe delicate organ of the brain. This 
impurity is owing to indigestion, which poisons 
the blood that feeds the brain, and gives rise to 
all maiiiior of gloomy fancies, and the greater evil 
of hypiichoiidruuis, which, as the author shows, is 
only dyspepsia in another form, the details of 
which miglit lill volumes. Among the many per- 
verted laiicies, some believe themselves slighted 
by their friends and the world. Extreme hciisi- 
tiveness makes others voluntary exiles, (j round- 
less suspicions, irritabilitj', irresolution, are also 
common symptoms. So are morbid apprehensions 
and lixed hleaa. One curious case in point is quoted 
of a geullemaii whoso life was rendered miserable 
by the constant recurrence in his mirnl of a par- 
ticular number, which ho believed had some con- 
nection with Ids fate in this world and the next. 
The fear of liglitning was so strong in another 
gentleman, that it made liiiu ill to inciition the 
subject of electricity. 

Surely to escape from such torments were worth 
a sacriiice, sw the monster which sows these eviU 
is to be crushed by those who have courages and 
self-denial equal to the task. The (thief c-^sential 
is diet ; but in attacking this, we attack the one 
formidable dillieulty. Who is equal to continued 
restraint t or being, equal, knows to a nicety 
what, in his particular case, to eat, drink, and 
avoid ; as, above all, the rule hoMs good in dys- 
X^ejisia, that one man's meat may be nmdlier man's 
poison, both as regards ([uantity and quality. 
Cencral rules are laid d'twn, to i*e followed as 
their assimilation witli iliu const! luiioii indicates. 
The evil of not supplying the stoinach at break- 
fast with substantial food has been already noticed, 
and the author is omphalic in pointing out tliat 
it is one which needs correction. Good black tea 
is recommended as a suitable beverage for break- 
fast, unless colfee is found prelcrcable. But choco- 
late should not he taken. (.k)con, properly pr(5- 
pared, may be ivse«l by those it suits ; and in the 
case where tlie nervous system is excitable, barley- 
water or thill gruel may bo taken with advantage^ 
where they do not give rise to acidity. Bread 
eaten by dyspeptics should be of the purest kind, 
and never new. Brown bread should be avoidocl 
by those of delicate mucous membrane. Mufitus, 
hot liuttcrcd toast, and all greasy preparations. 


art fatal to dyspeptics. Butter should always bo 
eaten cold ainl sparingly. The underdone yolk of 
an egg »grcc.s with most digestions ; the white is 
iiidigestibleL 

But to go throng tho category of what should 
and should not be eaten, would be tiresome. 
There are certain cardinal rules to go by, which 
we give os worth xemembeiing ; though unlortu- 
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gitely the majority preler their pains to privation, we have made reference, whose extremely useful 
How orten have we liearcl it said : ‘ I would rather work deserves to .become a handbook to every 
live a lew years leas, than f^ive up everything one pobsessing a digeation. 
wortli living ior that is, eating ! But for those ° 


who arc in earnest in jirelerring a happy mind 
to the pleasures ol the tabic, we would give, 
through our author, the following hints. 

To strive in clii*t to coinLine always the greatest 
imtriment with the least bulk, so that the body 
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ulariy to mastication. A faulty state of the teeth h V 7 ? 7 * 

IS one sure source of (ly.spep8ia, ami will nrotluce ‘ ’ I ‘'f y '“'’ey- 'o"' F»' 

the complaint where it did not exist in the first | suddenly on Momlay evening, or, 

instance. Artificial teeth bliould be employed speak more accurately, about a quarter past one 
where the natural ones have failed, or the food o'clock on Tuesilay morning. lu 1 dm I have lost 
minced where these cannot be used. the best of husbands, and you the most loving 

Regularity in the lioiira ot‘ meals cannot be of parents. I have been so heait-broken and 


else impair its muscular action. Any changes in ^ oomlort 

the time of meals should be made gradually. That the blow will be a tirrible one to you, I 

Of food itself, bear in miu<l that hot meat is cannot doubt— as itdias been to me ; but we /uust 
more digestible than cold. The flc.di of young trv not to forget that we are always in the hands 
auiinala is less easy of dii-estion than that of full- i of One who ' oxilains all these afflictions for our 
grown. riie llesli oi wild aniiinls is more ; ultimate good. 

digestible than that id domestic animals. Land- 1 Voiir poor papa had only arrived here by the 
birds are more digestible lhau water-lowl. And | five o ch.>ck train on ^fomlay afternoon. He was 
111 game, long-killed birds are less digestible seized at the dinner-table, w’ithout a moments 
than those newly killed. \\ itli the excei>tioii of warning, and never spoke afterwards. It was 
sweetbread, the visceral pm'ts of the animal, siidi^ indeed terriblv, mvsteriously sudden. Even now 
1 Ti’, kidneys, are indigestible. . I can scarcely realise the dreadful fact. 
AVhite-Ileshedfishis easier of digestion than red;! Km^tlier details, dear Margaret, I reserve till 
and lish coutaiiung much oil, as the ed and : I you. 1 only add that t!ie funeral will take 
mackerel, are dinicult to digest, Sliell-licli are ; place on Satiu’ila3\ There is a lovely little rural 
out ot court altogether. ^ . - _ ... I churchiMid licre— such a sweet quiet spot— just 

Dyspejitics should never cat tried food. Broiled, . the place my dear Marinaduke would have chosen, 
or roast, or boiled, is all that is admissible for Imd the opportunity been granted him of doin'» so. 
tliciii. liaslics, 6 l«ws, and inade dishes produce ■ q'he sea breaks within a quarter of a mile of *it— 
what 18 (ailed mill dy.spepsia, and are to be ■ a continuous soothing murmur. I hope to find 
eschewed by those who siiUer Iroiii that form of a resting- place there myself some day. 
the iiialady. 4. , nil not fret, dear chiM, more than is absolutely 

I he skin, core, and kernels of Iruit should Iw ! necessary. Not all our tears will suffice to brinsr 
avoided. Iho author gives a case ol dyspepsia: our lost ones back again. — Now and always, most 
that was greatly aggravated by eating pears. The ; allectionately yours, • HoyoRiA DESMom 
fruit m Its ripest state, he says, contains an j This is such a dreadfully out-of-the-wav 

abundance of gritty material, which, as it cannot l place, that you had better bring your mouminff 
be separated in the mouth, on being swallowed with vou. They will lit you out in a couple of 
irritates the mucous membrane interne hours‘.at Jav's. I have been compeUed to order 

We are gradually closing up all the pleasant miuc from there. HD 

avenues to the enjoyment of the palate, when Miss Desmond, * ' 

we say that other prohibited articles are pastry, No. — Kinsioffton Palace Oardens, 
sweetmeats of all kinds, and sugar. The courage London. 

of resistance has broken ilowii before this last As she finished its perusal, the letter dropped 
deiuaiid, and to rob a poor man of liia sugar, is from Margaret Desmond's nerveless lingers, ^ilio 
a crime little short of robbing him of his beer. ! sat down on a sofa and shut her evc.^. aid tried 10 
But to fight a foe with his own weapons, one must ! realise the full force of what .dm had just reavL 
be as teleiitleas as one’s enemy. Her father dead ! and without one huft word- one 

The subject ot dyspepsia u an inexhausable lost look even—for her who loved him so dearly ! 
one. Look st it os wo nisyi we feet thst it js It was like some hideous dresni ; only there on the 
only to bo skimnted, or rather hinted at, in tliese carpet lay the missive which forbade her to think 
ehort limits. Still a si^pipost can indicate the of it otherwise than as s most solemn truth. She 
light toad to tlio traveller. If in the present j had not wept hitherto— the suddenness of the 
instance wo have served in tlrnt worthy capacity, shock had stunned her too mtteh ; but now her tears 
by pointing out to dyspeptics the right road to j came with a great blinding rush. She buried her 
nwvery, we ehsll be ghul fur their sakes, aa I face in the soft cushions of the sofa, and wept till 
well as for that of the late author to whom | ehe could weep no more. 
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Tho children— over whose iiiterosta Mai^jaret 
presided as governess —were abed^ and Lady Thorn- 
dale would not he Jiorne till ten o’clock. By that 
houT| Mar^^aret's i^riel luul in sonic measure calmed 
itself down. She rose, went to her own room, and 
havin" bathed her face and smoothed her hair, 
she went in search of her Ladyshin. 

J.ady Tlioriidalc, in the languid way which use 
had made a second nature with her, expressed her 
sorrow at hearing tof Miss Desmond’s loss, and at 
once gi*aiitcd her the requisite leavq of absence from 
her duties. Howard and Irene must have a few 
clays* holiday from their lessons ; that was all No 
doiiht, the children ivould be delighted. 

By ten o’clock next day, Margaret found herself 
in tlie train, and on her way to Mardon-lc- Willows. 
After the first half-dozen miles, she had the com- 
paitmcnt to herself, and could weep in silence 
and unseen. All the incidents of her past life in 
which her father had had a part -and how few 
they were in which he had not had a part !•— rose 
up again in her memory. First of all, there was 
her life as a child while her luotlicr was still alive ; 
and what a scrambling, Boliomian sort of existence 
it was ! As far as she could remember, they never 
seemed to stay at oivj place for any length of time ; 
it w^is a life of perpetual change. Sometimes 
there were days together when there was liardly 
enough food in the cupboard to satisfy their 
hunger, and she had a child’s quick instinctive 
knowledge that many a lime her mother pre- 
tended to be too ill to eat, in order that she and 
her father might have enough to sit down to. 
Other times there had been— glorious times they 
had seemed to her, only somehow tliey never 
lasted very long — when the wolf .that had howled 
at their door was apparently banished into infinite 
space— times when her father would drink wine 
and smoke big cigars, and wear an embroidered 
waistcoat, with a heavy gold chain festooned across 
it ; when she herself would have beautiful clothes 
to wear; when there would be long drives into 
tho country, and dinners at hotels with windows 
overlookiitg gardens full of flowers, and rivers 
shining in the sunlight Only, somehow, she 
could not remember that her mother was often 
there to share her happiness. Then there came 
recollections of occasions when her father would 
bring gentlemen home with him, who drank and 
played cards, and sometimes quarrelled amongst 
themselves; whilst she and her mother sut 
together in ariotlier room, almost afraid to stir, 
and longing for their unwelcome visitors to go. 
Then, as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, 
. they W'juld be poor again, and all her father’s 
finery would vanish, and instead of long-necked 
bottles of sparkling wine, there would bo tankards 
of beer fetched from tho nearest tavern. 

By-and-by came the first great trouble of her 
life— the death of her mother. It was a trouble 
so sharp, and left behind it a wound so lasting, 
that even after all these years, her heart ached as 
of old whenever she thought of it. After that, her 
Aunt Charlotte came and took the motherless girl 
away wi^ her ; and for many years she only saw 
her.mther 6n rare occasions. What a kind, good- 
heairted wonan, in her rigid, methodical way, 
was her aunt ; my, it was not kind of her, when- 
ever she mentiimed papa— which was not 

often— to speak of him as a charlatan and an 
adventurer. 


So, in tho quiet seclusion of a little country- 
town, the years sped peacefully by, and Margaret 
grew up to womanhood. Then came the news of 
her father’s second marriage ; and following closely 
on that, tho death of her dear old aunt. On 
hearing of the latter event, her father at once 
wrote her to join him in London ; which she did 
in the course of n week or two. ‘ For the future, 
your homo will be with us,’ he said, as he pre- 
sented her to her step-mother. But after a fuit- 
I night’s trial of it, Margaret decided that her home 
must be any whore ratlier than there— that she and 
[ her step-motluT could not exist long under the 
j same roof, and that the one thing for her to do 
I was to go out into the world ancl earn her own 
living. Her lather, scandalised at fii*st by the 
notion of such a thing, had at length given way, 
and a situation had been found for her as gover- 
ness to Lady Thorndale’s two children. 

Of late, Alargaret had scarcely seen more of her 
father than when a girl at her aunt’s. His epistles 
to her, brief and few in number, were geucrally 
dated from Brigliton or Harrogate, or some otliei* 
fashionable watering-] ace. As to how he lived, 
or whence Ins income was derived, she knew no 
more than the man in the moon. Nowaday.^, 
Captaiu Desmond was always fasliioiiahly div-ssed, 
and never seemed to he without gold iu his parse. 
For all) thing ^fargarct knew to the contrary, the 
widow whom he had taken for his second wife 
might have brought him a handsome dowry. 

But all these wi*rc matters of bygone days, 
and now, alas ! her father himself belonged only 
i to the past. In s]>ile of all his shortcomings— fu*, 
,it may be, partly by reason of them— she IkuI 
clierished him with devoted love. She remem- 
bered how, when a child, she had tliought him llic 
handsomest, the cleverest, and the best of imm. 
Handsome he always was ; but later years hafl 
taught her to doubt whether he was either very 
good or very clever. But whatever iiiiglit have 
been his failings or slioHcoinings, her love for 
liim had known no change ; and that he had lovt^l 
her in return, after such fashion as it was in him 
to love any one, she did not doubt. Just at 
present, it seemed hard to believe that she should 
never hear his voice, never see his iileasant smilo 
again ; that the only lips in the world she cared 
to kiss were dumb and cold for ever ! 

She had read Mrs Desmond’s letter several 
times since her first recedpt of it ; and each time 
she read it, the le>s she liked the style in which 
it was written. Her father had died on Monday 
night ; and yet it was not till late on Wednesday 
evening that tlio news of his death had reached 
her. From what Margaret had seen of Mrs 
Desmond, that lady did not seem at all like a 
person who would be overwhelmed with grief 
for the loss of any one. Hod sho had somo 
purpose in withholding the information from 
^fargarct as long os she could decently do so? 
Margaret made up her mind that her step-mother 
should not long bo troubled with her presence. 

soon as the funeral should be over, she would 
bid lier farewell, probably for ever, and go }>ack 
to tlic duties by which she earned her bread. 
But with what a sense of loneliness would she go 
back! 

Till tho receipt of her step-mother’s letter, 
Margaret hod never hoard of such a place as 
Mardon-le-Willowi. On consulting a gazetteer, 
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8ho found thnt it was a little out-of-the-way 
hanilot on the Lincolnshire coast, with a popula- 
tion of some three or four hundred souls, chiefly 
engaged in the rishing-trade. What could have 
possessed her father, a man addicted by nature 
and habit to change, excitement, and the perpetual 
11 utter of life ill one or other of its busy centres, 
to take up his quarters, even for a time, in such 
an out-of-the-wor]il spot, was more than she could 
imagine. Even in the worst of times, when 
Captain Desmond hacl found it necessary to 
economise, he had economised in the town, never 
in tlic country. He was wont to say that he had 
not a rural mind, and that he was never really 
happy unless he was surrounded by bricks and 
mortar. A strange place, Mardoii-le-Willows, 
for such a man to locate himself in. 

The afternoon was beginning to fade when 
^largaret fouiul herself at her journey’s end. On 
inquiring for Larch Cottage, she found that it 
was nearly half a mile from the station. She 
took a roatl that for ])art of the way kept w’ithin 
sight of the beach, but that aftersvanU trended 
sliarply inland, and so by-and-by brought her 
to the house she was in seaicli of. A\'liile she 
was still sonic ilistunc.i* away, she recognised it : 
the white blinds wire diawn down at every 
window ; and again her eyes overbrimmed with 
tears. 

The cottage— or rather hou«e, for it wn.^ a ‘‘Ub- 
Btanliul red-brick building, and could n^t have 
coutaiiu'd fewer than Ion or a dozen good— ized 
rooms— st\jod back a little di.-tance from the main 
road in its own groumls, and was partly over- 
shadowed hy some noble liees. Witli a hearty 
that was beating fast with varied emotions, Mar- 
garet opened the gate, walked up the gravelled 
]>atliway, and knocked a low faltering knock at 
the front door. Tlie suininoiis w.is responded to 
by a middle-aged, smug-laccd woman, to whom 
lilargurct took an intuilivo dislike at the first 
glance. 

* i'ou arc Miss J iesmoud ? ^ said the W'onuin. 
‘My mistress has been exi»ecting you. Will you 
please walk in # ’ 

When she had ushered Margaret into a room, 
she said ; ‘ Mrs Desmond has a bad headache, and 
has gone to lie down for a little while ; but I don’t 
suppose she will be very long.’ 

‘Tray, don’t disturb her on my account,’ said 
l^targaret hastily. lUit at this moment Mrs 
Desmond entered the room. 

‘ My dear Margaret, 1 am so very glad you are 
couLO ! ’ she said, and then Margaret was embraced. 
‘This is a truly sorrowful occasion on which to 
meet ; but W'e must resign ourselves to the will of 
Providence. 1 cannot tell you how I have been 
longing to sec you. I was so very, very lonely ! ’ 

For a few uioments, Margaret could not speak. 
Wlien she had wiped away her tears, and could 
look at Mrs Desmond, she saw that that lady’s 
naturally fair complexion hod been made to look 
fairer still by a liberal use of powder. But the 
dark circles under her eyes seemed to speak pf 
sleepless nights and many tlears, and Margaret’s 
conscience pricked her when she remembered her 
uncharitable thoughts towards Mrs Desmond 
during her journey. Margaret was not to know, 
or even to suspect, that the dark circles under 
her step-mother’s eyes were produced by artificial 
means, in which that lady was an adept. Mra 


Desmond was a tall, fair woman, with large, cold, 
blue eyes, and a profusion of blonde silky hair. 
She was very vain both of her eyes and lier hair. 
She was about five-nnd-thirty years old ; but she 
flattered herself that when dressed for the day no 
one could possibly take her to be more than sevon- 
and-twentv, and it is very likely that many people 
did not holiove her to he more than that age. In 
any case, she .was the junior of her late nusband 
by Forne fifteen or sixteen years# 

* I have ordered a cup of tea to be got ready for 
you at once ; so refreshing, you know, after a long 
journey,* said Mrs Desmond. ‘Dinner will be 
served at half-past six — though, indeed, it is quite 
a farce for me to sit down to table. I have 
scarcely been able to tom b a mouthful since the 
shock of Mmiday night. 1 will ring for Elspeth, 
to show you to your room. She shall take your 
lea up-stair-.’ 

‘I should like to si‘e papa, if 1 may do so,' 
said ^largaret with a faltering voi'-e. 

‘My dear child!’ cried Mrs Desmond, ‘I am 
so grieveil that you are too late ! The colliii was 
closed last evening ! ’ 

J’oor ^fargarot sank into a chair, feeling more 
heart-broken than ever. • 


JOIN'T-STOCK EXTEllPIlISE. 

If variety could make a Blue-book charming, the 
lately i<nu*d Ivcturu of Joint-stock Companies 
furmed and regi.-tered between the first of June 
ami the last day of May 1880, should be 
delightful roviding; hut wc must confess to having 
deriveil but little i)leasure from its penisiil. 

Okun ing down the seemingly interminable cata- 
logue »»r Companies, one is impressed with the fact 
that there is no such Jack-of-all-tradcs as your 
‘promuler.* Xi. thing comes amiss to him, from 
hanking to bill-pusling, from insuring life to 
burying the dead. He is equally ready to build 
mansions for millionaires or homes for artisaus ; 
to popularise art or wash dirty linen; to brew 
good ale or concoct medicinal waters ; to work a 
colliery, publish a newspaper, open a theatre, 
found a College, establish a racc-meeting, light a 
I'ity, or cut hair. Limited liability is his philo* 
so])her's stone ; and let pessimists preach as dole* 
fully as they may, he will neither let art nor com- 
merce, laws nor learning, die, while he can float 
a Joint-stock (.’ompany. 

With all their audacity, the gentlemen who live 
by contriving outlets for other people’s money 
are rather imitative than original, strong in the 
faith that tlie public cannot liave too much of a 
good thing. Not long since, they were all lor 
building gigantic hotels ; by-and-by they discovered 
that a tramway was the only roail to fortune ; Just 
HOW', the Indian gold-field is their Tiddler’s ground, 
in which they have already persuaded the spcoii- 
lating public to sink three millions of money, a 
large proportion of wdiich has gone into the 
pockets of the vendors of the mines. 

Her Majesty’s Civil Servants having demon- 
strated the {profitableness of combining to supply 
their domestic wants, a ‘Stores’ mania set in with 
great severity. Naval and military otliccrs, clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, every section of the public, 
were invited to join with their i»eei*9 and become 
their own purveyors, through Uie meiUum of the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Association; the 
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Clergy Co-operative Asiflociation ; the Legal, Medi- lady ailistes, professing great musical, vocal, and 
cal, and General Stores ; the Warohoiisoineii and histrionic talent’ A hundred and ninety-four 
Clerks’ Direct fc^iipplv Asst>ciatioii ; the Nonconfor- believers set up the British Israel Identity Cor- 
mists’ C.O. Associiirion ; the Working-men’s C.O. poration, ‘for the sale of works bearing on the 
Stores Coinjianv : and divers other takingly named identity of the British nation with lost Israel, and 
Companies of like character. War with private the buying up of existing copyrights of identity 
traders thus declared, an assault all along the line works;’ and fifteen bold men iden tided them- 
was soon organised. Associations for supplying selves with a Company ‘for becoming surety or 
dairy produce, lish, meat, bn^ad, and beer, without security for any borrower of money or com- 
thc "interveiiliou of the ordinary dealers, sprang pounding debtor, and guaranteeing tlie repay- 
iiito existence. Tailors and liosipra were threat- nient of borrowed money;* but they have cau- 
eiicd with extinction by a Ociitlemeii’s Dress and I tiously abstained from paying anything on their 
General Outfitting Association ; and lest the hulies 1 shares, having apparently no such confidence in 
should complain of being ignored, their needs | the result as that displayed by the seven spccu- 
wero provided for by a" Mutual Dress Supply j lators who put down two thousand five liundrcd 
Association, a Paris Bonnet and Millinery Su]»ply | and twenty pounds to ‘establish a business similar 
Association, and a Mutual Jewellery Association, j to that carried on by llerniaun Loog, at 128 
Altogether, sixty-eight co-operative, or assiimedly ; London Wall, and elsewhere.* 
co-operative Companies M’ere regirjtcred in two j Half a million of Englisli money has gone to 
years ; seventeen of which were wound up in that I give Moscow gas, three liuinlred and fifty thousand 
period ; while of the aggregate capital of three | iiounds to supply Monte Video with water, and a 
million seven hundred and ninety-two thousand hiuidivil ami twenty-five tliousand to iiuprovo 
pounds, not a tenth part was actually raised, Egyptian lands. The mines of Italy, Bavaria, 

The ‘ Stores* craze cxhan'>ting itself, somebody Spain, Portugal, Hungary, California, Utah, 
discovered that the want of the age was the insti- Nevada, Nicaragua, and h>eiu*h Guiana, have 
tution of beerless iriihlic-houses, wherein British extracted vast sums from English pockets ; but we 
worlving-men could hob and* nob over the nun- rejoice to learn that British investors refused to 
inebriating cup, and cheer their hearts w^ith aerated liml one hundred thousand pounds for a tloating 
draughts. Straightway, philanthropic promoters dock for the lLircelone«e ; to speml tifly tliousand 
came to the front) anxious to fill the land with pounds in constructing drains for the extraction of 
Collee Palaces, Cocoa Taverns, Workmen’s Iiisti- waste water and sewage matter from the city of 
tutes, and Temperance Cafes ; and to meet the Valparaiso ; or pay five millions for the pleasure 
views of more adv«ance(l dietetic reformers, the of presenting tlie United Slates of Colombia with 
Food Eeform Restaurant Company offered to pro- a railway. 

vide establishments for supplying * refreshments in , In the space of two years, no fewer than two 
the preparation of which no fish, fowl, flesh, or thousand and ninety-three Joint-stock (^>mpanics 
intoxicating liquors shall be used.’ By the end were registered ; twelve being mutual (A. in panics, 
of May 1880, a hundred and forty-seven Coffee- and sixty-two limited ])y guarantee, tabulated its 
tavern Companies had been formed in England, without nominal cajiital ; while the remaining 
seventeen in Scotland, and three in Ireland, two thousand and ninetceu Cninpaiiies had, or 
having together a nominal capital of L. 1,000,6 15, should have had, togetlier a cajiital of over two 
and a real one of L.130,031 — figures contrasting hundred and seven piillioiis. Of these, lil'Leeii wero 
somewhat oddly with the return of the Burton unlimited Companies, with a nominal capital of 
brewers, Messra Bass, Ratcliff, and Gretton, a L.4,09r),G64; ami the rest limited Companies, with 
Company counting but eleven shareholders, yet a nominal capital of 1,055 ; thii number 

registering a nominal capital of over three inillious, of this class being swelled by tlie trausforina- 
au l a subscribed capital of L. 2,720,000. tion into limited associations of two insurance 

The objects of some of the Companies arc so Companies, and ten bank.:— a curious commentary 
remarkably out of the common way, as to claim ui>on the dictum of a grci.t luinker, that Joint- 
special notice. The Livingstonia Central Africa stock banks were dcdicicnt in everything requisite 
Company proposes to navigate the rivers and for the conduct of banking bu.-^iness, nave extended 
develop the Ir wlc of that interesting country ; the responsibility. 01 the m3wly formed limited Com- 
Philological Society, to investigate the study and panics, sevouteon hundred ami eighty-nine were 
knowledge of the structure, the affinities, and the registered in Lornlon, lliirty-Heven in the prov- 
history of languages ; and the Guild of St George, i rices, a hum] red and thirty-nine in Scotland, and 
‘to determine, and iustitiitc in practice, the whole- sixty-seven in Ireland ; making in all two thou- 
Mine laws of labourers’ (especially agricultural) sand ami tliirty-Uvo ; of whicn a hundred and 
life and economy ; and to instruct, first the agri- twenty-three were, within two years of registra- 
cultural, and as opportunity may serve, otlier tion, eitlier wound up, or undergoing that conclu- 
Ubouxera and craftsmen, in such science, art, and sory process ; ami six hundred and forty-five wero 
literature as are conducive to good hushamiry only supposed, not known, to be still in opera- 
nd craltomonship.’ ^ Another Company devotes tion. 

its eneigies to opening up new employ merits for The statement that the defunct Companies lepre- 
wemeu, and wRi, it is to be hoped, jjrove more swted a nominal capital of more than eleven 
anecessfid tfem the Ladies’ Philanthropic Society, millions, is calculated to conjure up a picture of 
whieh sought tibie same end by ‘making cigarettes widespread ruin ; but the actual amount lost in 
by BtaeMncBty, and otherwise gonerally carrying these ill-fated enterprises was comparatively small, 
on the busiuM of tobocconists,* and got wound Eighteen of the moribund Companies, with an 
np in the efibnt i O Me that, we fear, has ere aggregate capital of a million and a quarter, never 
Ipfe overtake ‘lita Clay’s Company of Lady po.^se88ed a ferthing of capital. Doubtless, the 
llinfrtceh/ fe^/^raganfeiag a select company of major portion of we forty-eight that give no 
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returns were in the same predicament, of havinj» 
no Bluireholders save the original seven who signed 
the memorandum of association; and so w'e get 
rid of L.6,411),500, of wliicli sum the London and 
Universal Bank is set down for two millions, the 
Traders* Banking and Supply Company for one 
million, and the Eagle IiLsiirance Company for half 
a mil lion. AVitli the above eliminations, the capital 
jcopanlised shrinks to L.4,345,700, of which only 
L.(>13,.37H appears us 'paitl u]),* and some of that 
is lictitious. Of L.3!),.052 debited to the Liberia 
Colfee Cutiipiiny, thirty thousand })ound.s was 
represented t)y vendors’ shares ‘ taken as paid up ;* 
and in anollier case, the entire capital of thirty 
thousand nouiuls consisted of sellers* shares, upon 
which nolliijig had been paid. Taking all things 
into consideration, the total loss in connection 
with the Wound-up Companies may be put down 
at less than half a million ; a loss divided among 
three thousand five hundred and eighty-four 
investors. 

TJic discrepancy between nominal and sub- 
scribed capital is often something ludicrous. A 
Company promising to provide livtliam with a 
pavilion, covered promenade, and garden, could 
only raise thirty-live pounds out of iifteeii thou- 
sand. Tynemouth lia\l to forego its aquarium 
because but si.vty sovereigns, instead of five hun- 
dred times that number, were forthcoming. Want- 
ing fifty thousand, the Expenditure Ileiinbursc- 
ineut Assurance Stores recciveil fourteen ; ami 
the Paris Hansom Company obtained but two 
hundred and nineteen pounds towards its required 
hundred thousand. These examples, however, 
are quite tlirown in the sluule by a Company 
registered in 1SG9 with a nominal capital of two 
hundred millions, and a paid-up capital of two 
liiimlred pounds ! 

There are smne notable instances cf heavy indi- 
vidual loss. Cue Company losing exactly half its 
proposed capital, cousisleil of but twenty-eight 
f»hareliolders, who had found amongst them one 
hundred thousand pounds. One Colliery Company 
cost nine investors three thousand pounds each ; 
and another swallowed up forty thousand pounds, 
belonging to seven speculators ; wliiie eight men 
threw away forty-eight thousand poumls iii turning 
an old private iirin into a new Joint-stock Com- 
pany. Per contra, the seven hundred and one 
pounds lost over the Bristol and Clifton Co-opera- 
tive Company was contributed by two liumlred 
and twenty people ; and when a Cocoa-room Com- 
pany came to grief, there were twenty-two temper- 
ance advocates to exchange condolences on the 
disappearance of two liuiidrcd and sixty-nine 
pounds. 

At the date of the lleturn, a hundred and ten 
Companies were in operation, which must have 
been carrying on business at their creditors* | 
expense, since none of them had received a penny I 
of the L.22, 297,605 due, or supposed to bo due, 
from their shareholders ; among tliem figuring one 
Company with a uomin^ capital of five millions, 
another with one of four iiiillious, a third witl^l 
two millions, and three profesliug to have funds I 
to the extent of a million, 

iSince October 1862 to the end of May 1880, 
fifteen thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven 
Companies have been registered in the United 
Kingdom. In England, 14,141 CompanieB, with 
a nominal capital of L.l,737,619»466. in Scotland, 


847 Companies, with L77, 324,544. In Ireland, 
307 Companies, with L.3f), 114,288. In the Stan- 
naries, 4(J2 Companies with L, 10,719,359. The total 
nominal capital reaoliing the enormous sum of 
L.1, 855, 777, 607— showing that speculators have not 
been idle during tlic last twenty years. The moral 
of all this is, beware of promoters and joint-stock 
coiiiimuies generally. 


CLARE. 

t 

A PRACTICAL LK.-^SOX. 

‘Geokcie! I fiar you must ijut off going to 
Brighton for the present, unless you will go tvith 
the children without me. After all, why should 
you not do that, and lake tlie governess with 
you ? ’ 

Mrs Sanderson raised lier large handsome eyes 
to her liusbaiicrs face, and stopped in the act of 
tilling tlie breakfast cups, ‘ What can you mean, 
Waller 1 1 she said slowly. ‘ 1 do not quite under- 
stand. Why must I go to Brighton tiithout 
youT 

‘ Because, my dear, I must ruif down to Scotland 
instead. My mother Wants me.' • 

‘Oh, your mother!* and a slight cloud camo 
over her usually calm face. She had not met 
with many di.<a])pointments in her married life as 
yet, and luul been looking forward for some 
time to this vifit to Brighton. 

* Yes ; she writes that she would like me to go 
^own as >0011 as 1 can.* 

‘ Is >he ill, or w’hat / Does she give no reason?' 

‘ Well, no ; T can't say she does ; but I imagine 
somehow it is something about Clare.' 

‘ Clare ! I d.iivsay it is, Wiiat is she doing 
now '! Of course, you know', Walter, that I never 
interfere in your private family concerns ; but in 
my opinion, you sliould strongly advise your 
mother just to give her her own way, A very 
short time of nursing in an inlirmary avould com- 
pletely cure her of tliat whim. She is not at all 
the kind of girl for that sort of thing, brought 
up as she has been, every one yiehling to her, 
and running wild all over your father’s estate 
followed by balf-a-doxen dogs, and getting her 
own way in eveiylhing. I believe it would do 
lur a gtvat deal of good to go as a nurse to an 
infirmary.' 

‘1 have no doubt you are right; but 1 mu 
certain my mother would never agree to it. Let 
me see. This is Thursday. 1 could go down on 
Saturday, and be back again by Wcdnesilay 
morning early. Tliat would give me three clear 
days lliere, and bring- me borne in lime to take 
you to Brighton on the Thursday. That was tlie 
day you intended going, at aiiyratc.’ 

And 80 it was arranged. Mr Sanderson travelled 
down to Scotland the following Saturday, in obe- 
dience to his mothers summons, lie liad already 
decided that some netv freak of his lister was at 
the bottom of the whole thing, and tlieivfore, 
though annoying to his mother, not likely to be at 
all didicult to manage. 

‘ It all comes from girls being brought up at 
home. If they could go to public scliools like 
boysi and get all the nouscuse token out of theiUi 
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it ivoTild be a thoiisiind times better. A girl like 
Clare, living constantly at homo with her mother 
and governess, is sure to take the bit into her own 
keeping, and rule over evLn'ybody. I have half 
a mind to bring her back with me, and keep 
her imtil slie Vails in love with some one. 
That would be the best tonic for her restless- 
ness.* 

Wlicu his long railway journey was ended, he 
found liiniself landing on the platform of the 
dreary little side station, being hugged and em- 
braced in the most aflbctiouate and open iminner 
by his sister, a tall handsome girl, who utterly 
dUregarded the presence of a country woman, 
who, setting doivu tlie largest of her many 
parcels and bundles, stood looking on with undib- 
guised curiosity at this manifestation of all'ection 
amongst the * quality.* 

‘You darling old boy! I*iu so awfully glad 
to see you,* said Clare. ‘It is too nice of you 
to run down and .see us in this way. Como along. 
Mamma will be in a fever until we get back 
again ; for I am driving Frisky and Boltar to-day. 
We’ll *be at home in no time, ^lamina wishe<l 
to send the carriage ; but I would not hear uf it. 
Is your luggage all right ? Oh, have you a six- 

E for file boy who luvt boon holding their 
? Frightened, little animal he looks, doe-sn’t 
he ?— 0 yes; we arc all well. How arc you all, 
Gcorgic and the children? You should have 
brought them with you. Why didn’t you i How- 
ever, it is too delicious to Imve you all to our- 
selves.* 

An unceasing flow of light-hearted, aireclionalc 
talk convinced Mr Sanderson that he had beev 
doing his sister a great wrong in looking upon 
her as the cause of his hurried journey ; and as^ 
he regarded her sitting beside him so bright and 
happy, driving her mad liitle ponies with reckless 
spee(l up hill and down dale, over stones and 
round corners, making the bleak moor ring with 
her pealing laughter whenever they encounlered 
a severer ‘bump’ than usual, he almost felt as if 
he must apoiogise to her for having allowed siicli 
a thought to enter his mind. 

‘ Walter ! I do believe you arc not listening to 
me. -You are thinking of Georgie and the chil- 
dren. 1 don’t believe you heard whal I said. I 
was saying we must have long rides every day 
w’bile you are here. Shan’t we ? ’ 

‘1 fear, Clare, there cannot be many day.s of 
it. I must be in London again early on A\"e(lnes- 
day morning.’ 

‘On Wednesday! I never heard of such an 
idea! What in the world brought you down, 
if you cannot stay longer than that V 
What in the world brought him down?— that 
was just the aucstion he was asking hiin.solf. 
There was notning wTong with Clare— that was 
perfectly evident ; not a hidden corner or thought, 
even in her chameleon nature— all was open 
as the day. If it was only about expired leases I 
and back rents, &c., it would have been as well i 
if his mother had written frankly, and allowed 
him to judge if such a journey and loss of time 
wm necessary. But ho was careful to keep 
these thoughts to himself, judicial training having 
successfti&y orei^eome the natural frankness of 
his charsder. ' He was saved the necessity of 
■ ^“8 ^ “rtt to last speech by the 
"audden. pulttDig*ttp of the ponies at the hall door. 


‘ Take care ! * laughed Clare as she saw him almost 
overbalanced by the extreme sharpness of tho 
jerk. ‘ Ah ! there ’s mother.— Have 1 not brought 
him home in good time, mother? Just twenty- 
five minutes from the station, and the ponies 
going like lambs.— No, Walter ; I am not coming 
in at present ; I always drive them round lo tho 
stables myself;’ and off she drove, leaving her 
brother folded in tho arms of his mother. 

‘I am so glad to see you, dear Walter. I was 
so thankful to get your letter this morning. It 
will be all right, now you are come.’ And she 
led tho way across the hall into the small room 
generally used by her and Clare when they wero 
alone. 

‘ Has Clare said any tiling to you ? Hear boy ! 
I am so anxious, that i can think of nothing else. 
Did Clare tell 3*011 anything ?’ 

‘Clare ?’ replied he. ‘'riuMi it is Clare, after all ! 
Wait until 1 get this glass of slnuTy .swallowe«l, 
and then tell luc what it all is. Is it some new 
whim ? * 

‘ O Walter, worse than any of her other whims. 
She sa3’s she is going to marry — to marry a 
horrid man, a vulgar, low kind of person ! ’ 

‘ Whew ! This is a new whim with a vengeance ! 
I thought she had forsworn malriinony.’ 

‘Oh, don’t make fun, Walter ; it is too serious, 
and I am so anxious. The more I say to her 
about it, the finner slic seems to be. I do not 
know what we arc to do.’ 

‘ Who is the man ? Toll me nil about it ; and 
do not look so tragi«*, 3*011 di.ar ohl mater. At all 
events, it is a slop in tho. right direction. A 
married life is more in her line than a Sisterhood 
would have been. Ihit who is the man ?* 

‘ Ho is a cousin of Mrs Monkton, and a mis- 
sionary in some mining village. Claro met hiui 
there last year, when those revival meetings were 
going on. I find out now tliat it was he who 
pul that nonsense into her head about joining a 
Sisterhood, and devotirfg her life to miffing, kc. 
He wa.s down here lately ; and I noticed that a great 
many letters pa.s.scd between fliem alter he left; 
but I never for a iiioin»*iit thought of anything 
further. And then, a few nights ago, she told 
me she had quite given up all idea of infirmary- 
work ; for a mufli more useful and extended 
life had been offered to her. And then it turned 
out that when Mr Moffat was down here, he had 
got her to enter into a half-engagement with 
him.* 

‘ Oh, only a half-engagement 1 ANTo can easily 
settle a liulf-cngagemciit I *m thankful it is no 
worse.* 

‘ But it is worse ! That was only at first. She 
told me he had given her a fortnight to make up 
her mind. Of course, he is marrying her for her 
money,’ 

‘Wo will let him know that she is almost 
entirely dependent on you, and that yon won’t 
I give her a larthing, beyond the sum my father left 
her, if she marries without your consent. That will 
jjjring him to reason, l*vo little doubt* 

* Yob ; but the difficulty Will bo with her ; she 
will not give him up. The worse and more 
un.suitable such a marriage would be, the greateri 
1 verily believe, will be its attraction for her. 
AVhen will you speak to her about this V 
*1 would rather tliat Clare should open the 
subject of her own accord to me. 1 will get her 
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to come with me when I smoke my cigar after 
diimer, and see what I can make of her.’ 

On finding himself, after dinner, alone with 
Ills sister in the smoking-room, AValter began to 
realise the diifieulty of beginning a subject 
which she seemed to have no intention of intro- 
ducing. 

‘ Clare,* he suddenly began, ^ do you know you 
have improved very much of late? You are 
rather a good-looking young person now. I am 
inclined to bo proud of you.’ 

‘Thank you, AVulter. Wius I so very plain 
before ? * she retorted saucily, with a liglit laugh. 

‘ No ; I do not mean that. You were always 
handsome enough ; but somehow, you strike me 
ns being dillerent this time. It may be your 
style of dressing, or the way you wear your liair ; 
but there is a diflerence, I’m certain. You had 
better come back with me for a little. Ijondou 
is the place for a girl like you, and Oeorgie woulil 
enjoy taking you about. Poor girl! she is lonely 
enough at times, now that 1 am no longer a brief- 
less liarrister. Will you come ?’ 

‘ You are a good old fellow, AValter, and I love 
you dearly ; but I will not go to London with 
you. A Loudon life would not suit me. But I 
believe you when you tell me I have improved. 
I must have improved, at any rale since you saw 
me ill autumu ; for I was uiiliappy and unsettled 
then.’ 

‘About what, dear?* he asked in Ins gentlest 
tone. 

‘ AVell, you know I wished to become a nurse ; 
and mamma wouM not hear of it, and I Wiis tired 
of the life 1 lead here.’ 

‘ Yes ; I don’t wonder at that— it is altogether 
too dull.’ 

‘ 0 no, not tlmt ! But it is so utterly useless, 
and there is so much to be done, and so much 
that ladies can do better than any one else.’ 

‘But you are not useless here. You have 
your Sunday class, and the choir to train, and 
your poor folks to look athu’. * / think you are 
wonderfully useful for so young a girl.* 

‘ Yea ; that is just it ; I am too young. I 
require guidance, Waller, and 1 cannot get it from 
mamma.’ 

‘ Clare ! * 

‘ 1 mean, that although mamma is as kind as 
possible to the poor, and gives them food and 
wine and clothes too, yet personally, she lakes 
very little interest in them, and 1 cannot get her 
to come with me on my rounds. It would be 
60 much better if she would, because, you see, 
some of the p<^ople do not pay 6o much attcutiou 
to mo when 1 give them advice, just because 
1 am so young, and have no one to support 
me.’ 

‘ 1 can imagine that it is diflicult for you, cer- 
tainly. But is there no one else you could get to 
join with you?* 

‘Yes, Walter* — and a faint blush spread over 
her face— ‘and that is why I am so much improved, 
os you say 1 am. My mind is quite at case ; foi^ 
now I see my duty quite clearly. 1 thought 
inamnut wovdd tell you all about it to-morrow ; 
but I should like to speak to you first, for she is 
very much against it, and 1 count upon your help 
to bring her round. 1 think it providential that 
you have come down here at this time, of your 
own occord too I 1 am engaged to a gentleman 


who will be able to help me, and who will take 
me to a place where there is far more need of me 
than there is licre for do you know, Waller, 
though I have been 'W’or king hard with all my 
heart all tlicso months, I do not see one bit of 
improvement amongst the people.’ 

‘Engaged to be married, Clare! Who is the 
genlleiiian ? You sly puss ! And so it i3^“ firstr 
love ” which has improved you ? * * 

‘O no, Walter. I am not “in love,’* as you 
suppose ; and neither is he ; but we esteem and 
like each other ; *arid wc can do more for those 
poor people if wc are married than if we were 
single, lie says he needs a lady to help him.’ 

‘ But who is he, dear ? You have not told me 
that.* 

‘ lie is a cou?in of ^Irs ^loiiktoii’s, and is a very 
hard-working clergvnum in a large and neglected 
milling village. 11 is name is Moffat. He was 
here a good deal last year at the tinn*, of the 
revival meetings, and I gut to know him then, 
but without any idea of maiTying him ; that has 
only been arranged a few days ago.* 

‘ Yuli take away my breatli, (Jlare. That is the 
very hist kind of marriage 1 should have expected 
a girl like you to make.* • 

‘All, bj'Citii'e you lUought me vain and frivolous. 

I But, dear Walter, promise me that you will t*alk 
to my mother, and make her see what a noble and 
useful life is wailing for me.* 
j ‘A iiohie and iHidiil enough life, Clare. But 
before i can make any promises, I must think 
! it over. I am not i»i’eparcd to give my sister up 
} to the lli>l man who asks licr. Tell me about Mr 
Moflat. Wh.it is he like ! Is he young ? And has 
lie private means, that he thinks of a wife like 
you?* 

‘ 1 do not know whether he is very rich or not ; 
I ncYor thought of asking him. But wc should 
not want to be very ricli ; because, in tlie life we 
j have planned, wc should hfivc no lime for visiting 
or going mucli into society ; and j'ou know, 
Walter, I have never been so fond of going to 
balls and parties, as some girls are.’ 

‘Well, Clare, I’ll sleep on it, as the saying goes ; 
and to-morrow I will have a talk with you again. 
Be sure that I will do my best for your happiness. 
And now, let us say good-niglit.* 

Next morning, (,'lare came early into the break- 
I fast-room ; but lier brother evinced no correspond- 
ing activity, and wlieii he did make his appear- 
ance, the "presence of her mother prevented all 
renewal of their last night's couversatiou. Nor 
was any private interview possible until far on in 
the afternoon. 

* I thought mamma was never going to leave us 
alone to-day, Walter. And yet, how bad of me to 
talk in that way ; for of course she is os glad to be 
w’ith you as I am. Poor mother ! * 

‘ Yes, Clare — poor mother ! You are jueparing 
a bitter pill for her to swallow. How do you 
think she will like your burying yourself alive iu 
a dirty, smoky, mining village ? * 

‘Oh, then, dearest of old boys, you have 
come round to my way of f liiuking I 1 felt sure 
you would! You lead such a busy, useful life 
yourself, that I knew you wouhl understand my 
feelings ! ' 

‘Stop a little, Clare. Not quite so fast I 
certainly desiru to see you happy, and I truly 
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believe a marriage is the happiest 

state on earth ; but ’ 

‘Oh, no “blits" U alter!* 

‘You nui-t boar me out.* Before I can speak 
to my iiiotlior with any eHoct, I must see Mr 
Moflat. Tlow can 1 urge tlie advantages of your 
marria'^o with a iiiari I have never even seen ? 
Evervthiiig in a case like this depoiuls on tlio 
iniliviilnal hiins-lf. In a worldly point of view, 
it i^ a wiflched iparriagc for you ; but there may 
be qualities and gifts in the man himself which 
out-bahmoe all that, atul mak6 him more than 
yonr equal. Do you understand ?* 

Clare murmured ‘Yes;* and her brother went 
oil— 

* Now, I think it would never do to write and 
ask him to come here for iny inspection. 1 have 
been studying my Bradshaw this mnrning, and 1 
discover that I can leave this b\ th<» inght o’clock 
train to-morrow, and be at liis place, iteekton, 
about mid-day, spend an hour or two with him, | 
and be back here by the evening train in time for 
dinner. What do you say to tiiat ? Then I can 
talk with some rea'iou to my inol hcr ; or ])erhap‘«, 
if I am greatly imi»ri;-^ed, 1 may even bring him 
back with me. Ov.'^tay ! Suppose you come with 
me? Why not? T think that a splendid idea! 
Yoh would introduce me, and smooth away any 
little awkwardness tliero might be in my going all 
alone, and having to introduce myself. It woubi 
be a deliglitfiil snrfU'isc to him. AVliat do you 
say ? Will you go ? * 

‘How good you arc, Walter! Of course Pll 
go. It will be simply delightful. But how about [ 
mamma?’ ! 

‘ Oh, leave my mother to me ; 1 11 make it all' 
right with her.* 

Clare gave her brother’s arm a grateful and 
affeclionate squeeze. *ilnd Walter, wo must 
send oil' a telegram from the station to-morrow, 
and then he wUl be waiting at the station there 
for u**.^ 

‘No ; we will not telegraph, dear. In the first 
place, I don’t want every one here to know where 
we arc going ; and then Mr ^loffat would be 
making all sorts of elaborate ])rcparatinn 3 for us ; 
and neither you nor 1 would like to give him any 
trouble by our visit— would we ? * 

‘No ; of course riot. But he w-cuLl like to give 
us lunch, you know. However, as you say, the 
people here would talk ; and we can make up our 
minds just +0 take whatever his housekeeper can 
give us on short notice.’ 

And so the visit was thus arranged and carried 
out The morning train took them off ; and in due 
time, after some changes and delays, landed them i 
at Reekton; a singularly well-named place, Walter j 
thought^ but refrained from saying ; for he did not j 
wish to prejudice his sister in any degree. The 
fine bright morning had been gradually becoming 
iaore and more overcast, and had now fairly 
settled into one of those still wet days w*hich 
are to same temperaments peculiarly depressing. 
Except the station-master and a boy, not a soiil 
wax to he Bern ; any loungers that might other- 
wies hil^ fae^a tter& being kept away by the 
jbetile et^asit .of a steady rain, and of its being the 
genefoi cBmiMOtar. A neat many tracks filled 
with coal and ebke^ and othera waiting to l>e filled ; 

It long hme^^fcUt in vealitv seemed to have ‘no 
tllc^ road, stretching out 


dnll and cheerless between very high, straggling 
l)are thorn-hedges ; and a lowering mist hanging 
over a largo irregular village, completed a scone 
which filled both the spectators with silent 
dismay. 

‘ Ask if this is Reekton, Walter ; perhaps we 
have made a mistake.’ 

Waller obeyed ; and came back saying: ‘That 
village there at the end of that lane is ‘ibiokton. 
It is unfortunate that it has turned out such a wet 
day. Shall I send the boy down to the inn, and 
sec if we can get a cab or conveyance of some 
sort ?’ 

‘Yes, do, Walter, while I reimiin under the 
shod here.* 

Ill a iniiiuto or two her brother came back Avith 
the intclligonce that there was no cab or convey- 
ance to be liad. There had been a wedding in the 
village a few nights before, and the only ch.iiso it 
possessed had been nearly broken to pieces in the 
course of the festivities. There was nothing for 
it but to walk ; and the station-master directed 
Ihem how to lind Mr Moflat’s house, which was 
right in the middle of the village, two doors 
beyond the Kinrfs Arms, 

‘What a wretched day,’ exclaimed the girl, 
Avith a shiA'cr as slio spoke. 

‘Yes ; AA'e do not see Beck ton for tlie first time 
under lavourable circumstances. AVho could li.iA'o 
foreseen a day like this after so bright a morning! 
Arc you cold ? ’ 

* Ves ; no— a little, I think.’ 

‘Shall 1 "0 into the inn as wo pass, and tell 
them to have a chop or Romelhing ready for us, 
in case Mr Molfat may be from home ?’ 

‘That would bo the finishing stroke to our 
bad luck! Very likely we shall liinl ho is 
au'ay.* 

IIoAvevcr, it seeincd as if Fate meant to be 
kind after all ; for cii knocking at the door of the 
house pointed out to them, a stout, s(‘vriv-looking 
person informed theiA that IVIr Mnll'at aams at 
home. ‘I’m no sure if ho i^ doAvn yet ; but just 
step in here,* said she, oiiening, aM slii» spuke, a 
door on tho left side of the little square pa<sag<*. ; 
‘he’s mostly late on llie Mondays’— and ushered 
them into a room where breakfast Avas laid for 
one person. 

On a side-table Avas lying a strange mixture 
of books and pamy»hlef9, pipes in great variety, 
tins of tobacco, mutcli-boxcM, and a dirty-looking 
smoking-cap ; and on the floor a japanned spit- 
toon. Tlie AA’indoAv had evidently not been 
opened that day, and an cfiluviiim from last night’s 
tobacco still ptirvaded every corner. A greasy 
arm-chair stood on one side of the fireplace, 
and near it a pair of walking-boots ready for 
their oAviier ; under the chair, a pair of very much 
Avorn grecTj-and-white Berlin-work slippers. The 
scrA'ant never thought of asking their names, an 
omission Avhich secretly pleased Walter very 
much, and she had left the door of the room in 
which they AA’ere, open, so they had the gratifica- 
^on of houring her go across tho passage and up 
the narrow stairs, and knock at a door apparently 
right over them. 

‘ You’re wanted in tha sidd the severe- 

looking person. — ‘Who kit f ’ came from a num’i 
voice.— ‘1 dinna ken them/ she replied, more 
than half-way dowa-iMrSi evidently. 

Walter corefnlly avoided looking at hk nsteri 
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as a certain muffled thumpin", aiinoiinccd the On getting home, Walter expliiined to his 
approach ot* some one who evidently had no shoes mother that sJie had no longer anything to fear ; 
on his leet ; but he furtively glanced at his watch, and next day wrote to Mr Moflat, by his sister’s 
and saw that it was alnio.st one o’clock. And desire, breaking off all further connection ; and 

then the (loor was pushed open, and lie saw a then telegraphed to liis wife to expect him and 

short, thick-set man, with a high and shining his mother and .sister the following day. 
forehead, and general air of untidiness, enter, and Georgia remained under the impression that 
suddenly stan<l as if petrified. A few do.spcrately her mother-in-law’s state of health required a 
awkward seconds passe<L change. Not even to her did Walter evci divulge 

At length AValtcr came forward. ‘We must the severe jiractical lesson to ivhich he had sub- 

apologiso for invading your premise.^ in this jectetl his Bi.‘<ter; not even, Mien he had the 

manner, ^roffat. — Glare, introduce me.’ gratification of •seeing her make a suitable and 

Glare contrived to mutter a few words ; and happy marriage witliin a year or two from the 
Walter hedd out his hand, which, he felt, was by time when her self-will and self-ignorance had so 
no means cordially gras^jod by his host; but be' 
continued: ‘My sister and i only thought of 
this little vi.'iit late last night, and so we couldu’t 
let you know of it.* 

Glare and Mr Moffat had silently got through 
the ceremony of shaking hands by tiiis lime ; and ' it is not at all exciting reading. The lletum, 
the girl, nearly upset hy the whole morning’s • lately presented to parliament, of Critish subjects 
experience, was glad to take the lujarest chair, ! who have been taken captive by brigands in 
which hapjieiied to be the arm-chair under wliicli foreign countries, is a very )jusinfc.«s-like produc- 
Mr Moffat'.s slippers were lying, so that that proving that if there was ever an% romance 

mifortunate man— -a-s if to put and keep him at a ■ att.iched to the la\vle.s9 calling, it ha.s long since 
still greater <lisad vantage — was forco<l to entertain j vauisheil ; the only difference between the brig- 
liis imexpecled guests with no other covering to > and and the cotnmon thief ifting, that the latter 
hi.s large and badly shaped feet than that alfortled ■ is couleiited with *divc.sting his victim oS his 
by coarse homespun stockings. ])orlable belonging.*?, while the former holds him 

In vain Walter e.s.-’ayed lii.s ino.sfc genijil manner; a prisoner until ransom is paid, 
nothing could make the vi.sit other than .a j Since there have been fourteen cases of 
wretchedly awkward one. Clare seemed unable ‘ brigaiidnge in wliicli .«subjcet3 of Her ^lajesty were 
to utter a syllable, and averted her ey»‘.s rarcfully com-enie«l, Spain bidiig discredited with four, 
from the man’s uii.''lip])erod feet and unshaven Mexico three, Italy three, and Greece and Turkey 
face. At lengtli, seeing that her jiowcr.9 of two each. On the 2lst of May 1870, Messrs 
endurance were being tried to tlic uttermo-st by*. John ami Anthony Bunell were captured in 
variou.s unliappy atieinjits on Mr Mollat’s part Si*ani.«li territory, nl*ar Gibraltar ; obtaining their 
to assume the tone of an accepted lover, Walter release, after a slu^rt detention, by paying dowu 
BUggesteil that they should leave Mr ^lolfat to eat twenty -Feveii IhtiU.saud dollars, obtained from the 
liis breakfa.st in peace, while tiny would go back ‘ gt»veiiior of Gibraltar, who was afterwards repaid 
to the inn for tlie lunch which iiiu-st be awaiting by the Spaiii.«li government. On the ISth of Miu^h 
them, and invited IMr Moffat to join them there ' 1^71, Mr and Mrs Kanken, and Mrs Taylor, foil 
os soon as was convoniemt Sjr liiiii, and spend ’ into the clutches of some brigands near Denin, 
the re.st of the time with them until the train but were fortuu.alely able to part company at 
was due by which they w'cre to retuvii. ! once ; the adventure costing them two humlrcd 

On getting out into the street, (Marc convul- • pound-?. In .Inly 1874, Mr Haseldin met wdth 
eivcly clas])C(l her brother’s arm. ‘ alter, could . like ill-fortune near the llio Grande Mines, in 
we not get a train sooner than three o’clock ?’ j the Sierra lilorcna ; but did not get olf quite so 
‘1 am afraid not. Bui do you know it is c*a>ily. His captors demanded four luillions of 
almo.st two o’clock, now? — the time will soon pass, j reals, or somelliing like forty thousand pounds; 
It is thi.s wretched weather that makes evcrytliiiig but softened by their prisoner’s expostulations, 
look so miserable.’ olfcreil to set him at liberty for a quarter of that 

Glare shivered, and wished she w'crc away. amount. He still considered the price too high, 

On reaching the inn, they found their lunch and remained in durance for nine days ; when 
waiting for them ; but the chops were tough, and ' finding they could do no bettor, they accepted 
had been burned in the process of cooking, and ' six thousand pounds, and bade Mr Haseldin good 
Clare at least found it impossible to eat. A large j speed. Mr Bouse, who was taken near Ilieinlo- 
pnrty of convivial minem were in the next room, ! hieiicina, on the 3d of May 1875, was yet luckior, 
which was only separated from theirs by a thin | being only detained a few hours, while* his servant 
tvoodeu parlilion, and they had the benctit of fetched a hundred thousand reals— about a thoii- 
tho jokes, oaths, and squabbles that passeil among sand pounds— which ho was well content to pay 
them. Mr Moffat was some time in making his for freedom. 

appearance ; but when he did, he was much mor<; Mexican brigands would seem to Ik* .satisfied 
presentable, more like the man Clare had seen with a lower rate of lansonu It is true that tliey 
and believed in, at her own home. But his 8ha\'^a kept Mr Rabling a prisoner for three weeks, in 
&ce and correct clerical costume came too late, November 1863, in the vain Jiopc of extracting 
and he was sensible enough to see the matter in six thousand doHais out of his friends’ pockets ; 
its true light Nothing could re-establish him but finding so much was not forthcoming, they 
again on tne pinnacle to which Clare, in her eventually accented three thousand four hundred 
uncurbed imagination and secret, love cu excite- dollars and twelve muskets. la the same month, 
meut under any fonui had raised him. two years later, Mr Mixxilies was aeized by an 
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A BLUK-nooK about brigandage is a novelty : but 
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armed band, near Trapuato. He was told he was 
a prisoner to Iho army of the Liberal General 
Antillon; but Mexican soldiers and hlexican 
brigands arc hardly to be <listinguished, and it 
mattered very little which they were, since they 
would not let him take his leave under less than 
two thonsaiul dollars ; a sum he was fain to raise, 
after four days* experience of their society. Four 
days* grace was not allowed to Mr Fiiiber, wdio 
was captured near Guanaxato, on the 19th of 
Ilecomher 1869 ; ibr the day after liis capture the 
body of the unfortunate man was found, having a 
]»a per attached to it, informing all whom it might 
concern that he had been x^ut to death for refusing 
to purchase his life for live thousand dollars. 

A traveller would naturally think himself safe 
from such gentry w'hen within hail of a city of 
renown like Florence. Mr Beale was taught 
otherwise sixteen years ago, when he found him- 
self in the hands of a baud, and his liberty valued 
at twelve thousand sendi. He lived, however, 
to laugh at them ; for in twenty- four honr.s his 
guards let him depart iii peace, thanks to an 
erroncou3 notion that tlieir comrades liad received 
the money. The captors of the Itev. J. C. M. 
Ansley, Mr Moons and their respective better- 
halves, made a more profitable haul. Setting the 
ladUs at liberty at once, they'allowed the clergy- 
man to leave the camp the following day, detain- 
ing Mr Moena as liostage for the ransom of eight 
thousand live hundred pounds. Mr Aiisley 
sought the assistance of our consul at Naples, and 
after a deal of negotiation, obtained bis friend’s 
release on payment of five thousand one hundred 
pounds. Mr Forester Rose found his Palermitan 
captors more reasonable. At first, they asked five 
thousand poumls ; seeing this sum was unattain- 
able, they came down to two thousand, and even- 
tually accepted sixteen hundred pounds ; but as 
the firm to which he belonged spent eight hundred 
pounds in expenses attending the affair, and had to 
suspend business till the mutter was settled, they 
considered they paid dearly enough for their 
partner’s visit to Lecara. 

In 1865, Mr Corre was a nine days* involuntary 
guest of a band of Greek brigands, waiting for his 
companions in misfortune, Lord John Hervey and 
the Hon. H. Strutt, to scud the three thousand 
pounds they had agreed to pay for their lives. 
When, in April 1870, Lord and Lady Muncaster, 
Mr Vyncr, Mr Tlerbert, Mr and Mib Lloyd, and 
their child were captured some twelve miles from 
Athens, the brigands demanded no less tliaii fifty 
thousand pound.') as the price of the little party’s 
release; but afterwards reduced the terms to 
twenty-five thousand pounds and a free pardon. 
In the end, they got nothing. Suffering the 
ladies to return to Athens with the child within a 
jfew hours of the capture, the;^ released Lord 
Huncaster two days afterwards, in order that he 
might arrange about the payment of the ransom. 
The sum demanded was out of the question ; aud 
a correspondence ensued* between the brigands and 
theBritm and Italian ministers, whose efforts to 
bring about an arrangement were aided by tliose 
of a menibet of the Greek government. They 
Isifed to coma to terms ; and growing impatient, on 
the of the brigands cruelly murdered 
Sir Herbed^ tDs Vyner, and IVlr Lloyd. The 
vHdow of m last-named received a thousand 
;|^ds intm tibb Uog of Greece to supply her 


imniediate wants; and the Greek government 
ultimately paid an indemnity of ten thousand 
pounds— the only instance of the kind recorded in 
the Return, which ends with mentioning the two 
cases ot brigandage in Turkey, wherein Colonel 
Synge and Mr and Mrs Suter figured, with the 
remark that tliey are ‘not concluded ;’ the British 
government hoping, wc suppose, to induce tho 
Porte to repay the ransom money — ^nearly twenty- 
five thousand pounds— which it advanceil, rather 
than leave the issue in the hands of the brigands. 


j government hcnceforlh to advance no money for 
I the release of any save official personages "from 
Ciiiitivity among brigands. 

T II E 11 0 U N D 0 P L I F E. 

Two cliildrcn down by the shining strand, 

With as Mue us the snmiuer sea, 

While the sinking sun fills all the; lainl 
With the glow of a golden mystery : 

Laughing aloiul at tlie soa-niew^s cry, 

Gazing with joy on its snowy hroa'^t, 

Till the first star looks from the evorm? f.kv, 

And the amber bars stroUh over the wi./. 

A .«oft green doll hy tho breezy shore, 

A sailor lad and a maiikn fair ; 

Hand clai.i»ed in band, while the tale of yore 
Is borne again on the listoniiig air. 

For love is young, though love be old, 

I! And love alone the heart can fill ; 

And the dear old tale that has been told 
In the day.s gone by, i.s sp(>kcii still. 

A trim-built homo on a shelf orod b.iy ; 

A.w'ife looking out on tho gfi>ioniiig ."Ca ; 

A prayer for the loved one Far awa;, 

And prattling imps bteatJi the old roof-lree ; 

A lifted latch aud a radiant f.-ivo 
By the open door in iln; f.dJing Tn'.?hl ; 

A welcome home and a naim eiubr.c.'e 

From the Jove of }ji.s youth ami his children bright* 

An agoil mnn In nn old .'irm-rhnir ; 

A golden light fr.iFn the western sky ; 

Ilis Kvife by his side, with hei silvered hair. 

And the open Book of God elo.se by. 

Sweet on the hay the gloaming falls, 

And bright is th-.^ glow of tho evening star; 

Bat dearer to them aic the jasper wallu 
And tho goMeiJ slrccls of tho Laud afar. 

An old churchyard on a green hillBidc, 

Two lying still in their peaceful rest ; 

TJic fislieriuou’H boats going out with the tide 
In the fiery glow of the amber west. 

Children’s laughter and old men’s sighs, 

' The night that follows the motniog clear, 

A rainbow bridging our darkened skies, 

Are the round of oor Uvet from year to year I 
Alkxanose Laxoht. 

Printed and Fubliahed by W. It Ik ClUMUvmi, 47 Pater- 
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the lace is common. A plight further ahridgment 
HIE ORTCTy SO^fE SOCIAL CUSTOMS, of tliis gives us the attitude of kneeling while the 
A co\siDKKAi:i.n ]ujrtion of our lives is regulated j head rest'; on the ground. *In past ages, when 
hy ceituiu rules of hcliaviour, which at lir^t sight • the Emperor of Russia w'as cv’viicd, the nobility 
ujij'far t(i he merely arhilraiy conventions con- 1 did heiniage by bending ilown their heads, ^ and 
fcciou.'ly chosen as symbols of respect and good- 1 knocking them at his feet to the very ground.* 
will. .Mr Spencer, in lii.s book on CVr^#?Knu'/T/ A furtlier niodificalion is produced by the desire 
Inblilitiiou.^, fhows that Ibe.^e formal observances | to do homage while approaching a superior. In 
— ciuv.monie.wif }.iato, religion, and j-ocial lilc— are Dahomey, they ‘crawl like snakes, or shuffle 
not thus deliberately chosen, but have their origin j f“rv\anl on their knees.' This brings us to the 
ill sponianeous manifootatiims of emotion, fiom attitude of going on all-fours ; and a still further 
which they gradually evolve, us a naluial ]u’oluct ! moilitication gives the attitude of kneeling, 
of ioeial life. Tlie maimers and cu.-iom^ vd mriii- i*Sligiitly less abject is kneeling on one knee ; 
kind ill all purls of the w'orM, c Uiceniing which i ami ihe next step is merely bending the knee. 
^Ir SpeiiCDi ;^ives a va-.L amount .1 interesting ' The Japuiic'^e ‘ salute a superior by kneeling ; but 
inforniutiori, illadraU* lii*- \ .umus pha«os lliruugli • in the street, merely make a motion as if they 


Tvliicli many os tlic ’ of riuulem life 

Ini'. e parsed mi this i rou.'- oJ evolution. 

A good o.\ am pic or liii j,ridiial evolution (jf a • 


were going to kneel.' This action survives among 
I ouri'olves as the courtesy. Next, omitting the 
I bend of the knee, all that remains is the bend of 


a]jpari'Silly aibitravv convention, is aHbided by Mr the body which accompanied the iiioro complete 
iSpcncer’ft cxplaiiaU oi oi lip; .‘liniph-.st form ol salutes : hence we get the bow, indicating respect ; 
.Salute — til ' l.miiliur o-.d. An Englislim.n' passing and this passes by insensible transitions from the j 
a friend in t\ • greets him with a sliglit nod. humble salaam of tlie Hindu to the familiar nod 
AVliy 1 r*c Tu:-.e it is the cindom. Hut why has of an ini i mate friend. Tlio transition is so gradual, 
custom 'I'iopu I Ibis particular form of salute ? and the intormediatc phases so abundantly exem- 
Lct us follow Mr iS])enccr as he Ir' as it from its ' plifiud, that it is impo.<sible to doubt that such ia 
origin. A diig afraid of being beaten, crouches the true derivation of this trivial act of modern 
before his niustur, A small dog alarmed at the etiquette. 

approach of a big one, sometimes throws itself Similar in origin is the raising of the hat as a 
down, and rolls over on its bc^.k. Ruth these respectful salute. In primitive states, the con- 
actions are sigu'’ of submission — sponlaneous ex- quered man surrenders himself, his w*eapoin, and 
pressiona of a doijirc to conciliate the more j whatever of his clothing is worth having ; hence, 
pow'crful. That tlii.- is their true interpretation, stripping becomes a mark of submission. Cov)k, 
tliere can be little doubt, ou comparing them with for instance, relates of some Tahitians, ‘they Ivwk 
Uie parallel behaviour ot some uiicivili.scd tribes, off a great part of their clolhe.5, and put them on 
In ail African tribe visited by Livingstone, by us,’ hi another tribe, this ceremony is abridged 
W’ay of salute ‘they throw themselves on their to the presentation of the girdle only. In 
backs on the ground, and rolling from side to side. Abyssinia, inferiors strip to the girdle before {?iij>c- 
sliip the outside of their thiglfs, as expressions ot j riors, A further abridgment i.s found among the 
thankfulness and w'elcoiue.’ Here wo have the natives of the Gold Coast, who salute Enri»peans 
spontaneous expression of tw'O elements of pro- by slightly removing their robe from the left 
pitiatory behaviour — submission to a superior, shoulder ; but even there, special respect is shown 
and joy at his presence. In other tribes, this com- by completely uncovering tlie shoulder. In other 
pleto form of obeisance is abridged, and various tribes, they also doff* the cap. Hence, it seems 
modiffcatious of it are found. Prostration ou that ‘the removal of the hat among Kiiropcau 
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peoples, often anion^' ourselves to toiiehiii*' ; woapoim us»*a to repel the invadiii; 

the hat, is a roiunntit ol tliat process of iiiielo tiling I in earlivi* times / 
himself, by wliieh in early- -times the captive 
expresseil llie yiiMiug np of all ho hail.’ 

Not 

of the Kii 

a natural ^ . - 

a coini^linient, the transition is ca-^y, and requires ! natural Iv b»i of coarse texture, and, ainon-' pa-itoral 


The inconsistency between the Chinese custom 
of wearing' white clothing as mourning and tho 

c. im.-ivstin!; is Mr Spcuccr's explanation I "ations, seems alliist 

. . 1 1- 1 1 II 1- • . Sight to indicate a clear case ot an arlatrary 

.rigiii ot shaking haiuk hrom kissing as ^-onvonlion ; hut it is fully accounted for on tho 
il sign ol atlection, to kissing the hand as evoliui.ni principle. A niournim^ div.';-* would 


no I'urtlior explanation ; for a simulation of atfoc- 
tioii, no less than submission, is r.n essential pait 
of propitiatory ceremony. ‘If, of two persons, 
each wishes to make an ohcisaiicc to the otlu-r 
bv ki-sing his liaii'l, and each, out of compliment, 

*1- j.'. 1 1 • 1. ... 1 1 ■ 1 i. .i. 


peoples, hair would ho tho most available material 
for the purpose ; the hair used being commonly 
dingy, darkness of colour became the consiucuous 
feature of mourning. In a crowded agricultural 
population, on the other hand, wliero animals 


refuses to have his own hand kissed, what will available for the purpose are cuinjiaratively r.nv, 
happen# Just as, when leaving a room, each ' and hair consequently costly, coltun was tlie 
of two persons, proposing to give the other ]•re- material that naturally eotabli.di'.-d itH.-]t’ m tlio 
cedenco, will reiu«c to go and there mil moupaing colour. 

result at the doorway sonn* contlict of moVi*mcnt<, ‘ Mr Sj^encer’.s book abounds in intcre.sling inf^r- 
preveiiting either from aJva?u*iii: ; so, if each of . mation ahoiit the ceieiiuuii« s of people in all part? 
two tries to kiss the utlier's hand, and refuses tt» ■ of the world; but the loregoing examples uill 


have his own kis-cJ, theio uill result a raning 
of the hand of each by the otln r ton aids hi? own 
lips; and by the ■■tinr, a drawing of it down 
again ; and so on alternat 'ly. (dearly, the dith-r- 
ence between the .-imple s-nieeze, to ^\biJ^ tlii< 
salute is now often abiidged, and tho olJ-fa>hi^*ned 
Inarty shake, exceeds the <liflerenco between the 
hearty shake ami the movement tliat would 
remit from the ell'ort of each to kiss the band of 


siillice to illiiNtrato tlie ni(*lln)d by which many 
of the sO‘callL-»l ‘conventions ' of civili.-^ed life are 
slnAvn to be ‘natural products of social lif.-.’ In 
lbeu-» d.iys, there U a tcinlem y to dhreganl i «'ve- 
mouiul ui»sorvances ; but it is well to rcnu iiiber 
that, as a check to ‘rudeness of hchavioio*, and 
consequent di.-cord,’ ceremonial ii-straints CMrci-'i 
a control which cunm^t w-ll bo sp.ired, inpil 
‘mutual forboaranco and kindness in sn.-ji-ty,* 
wliieh form the true nrinciplo td’ social behaviour, 
dud to .super.-<-de them. 


the other.^ 

Kissing, we have sai l, is a natural expression | me suillck-ntly cxleiic 

of affection ; and it is cu’ ious to note the analo- 

gous manifestations among animals and .some of 

the lower tribes of men. A dog displays hU. TIIK FOllTCXl'S OK FEimiAM OAKLKV. 
affection lor his i.mst. r by lickh.o bi. bund. A I t,)NrEoM..x. 

ewe (Mstingurshos licr lamb by the ollactoiy sense, J 

and apparently derives pleasure from its cxeiviM-. ; ‘Now, Mr Oakley, and you, Squiic, or lliglit 
The furuo s.-nse is u.«cd among men not only to' Wur-sliipful, or whatever it is — I'vi; lived .•> long 
distinguish, .a.s in tlie ca-e of Jacob and Isaac, hut; imdcr a fun igii sk}*, tind got into piapc-j in o 

also as a mark of atfcction. Among the Mongols, • many ]ibf*.i:s--l may own to it now What 

for iiistaiice, it is found as ‘a mark of paternal = am 1 prating about ? No ;•! 'in ii"l li.:. lit -beaded !* 
affection, in.-lea.l of embracing;' while llm Ihir- ; added Nat Lee diaiply, as if be divined t!u thoughts 
me?o ‘do not kis.s each other in the M’esterii ' f»f thorn ^\ho stood by hi^ Ihilddc, ‘Miud’o as 
fadiion, but apply llio lip and nose to the cheek , . clear a^ a bell ; tin* c-m i^-ll you tbut.* 

an I make a .strong inlialation.’ j ‘It i? true; In- is md .ii*Iii:'»ip,Svhi-]> 4 rcd tho 

Among rertmonies connected with marri.'igo, ! housc.-'urgt-on, who h.id hi'cn iiivit.-l to be present 
th:-, following deserve notice : ‘lu Chinn, during ' at the taking ol the d\ing uiaii’.s d* po.dtion. 
a wedding visit, each victor x>ro.slratcd him.-elf at ; Ik-rtr.im laid hr n fortunate i ifougli to find a 
tho feet of the Vide, and knocked his head mi magij-.tr.ite, a friend «tf Mr Mervyn’.-i, and to whom 
the gTouud, saying : “I congratulate you— 1 con* j he was hinpclf I'cr'^onally known, at ln»mc ; and 

f r.itulcte you I ■' 'whilst the bride, al.so on her this gent i-'ni.ui, hearing that the ca-'C wa.s urgeut, 
riecs, and I. nocking her head upon the groun.I, , li.id willingly a eMniMnied him to the Acculcnt 
replied : 1 thank you~I thank you ! ” ' I Ward nf ,<t " li.u llinlf,me*wV. Writing jxiatoriaU 

The iollowing ceremony is scarcely what w’C | w’eie r» idy ; and nolhiiig hut the increasing W'eak- 
iisually associate with ceremonious treatment, • lies'; of tin- pati»nt, and his propensity to ramble 
though in certain fishing villages in Scotland a in his talk, iviiinbd the business of the hour. 
Bomewhut similar practice is Mill oVerved : ! ‘When J wa.s a youngMor at Pulchestor, my 
*At Arab marriages there is much fca-Ming, aiid nativo phi»*e, and \vhere you'll see in the chuich- 
the unfortunate bridegroom und(-r;^/oes the 'or.h-:d yard lu-ad-Lon-s with tho name of f/ie, thick ish 
of whipping by the relations of his bride.' 'f’his ; vt-t,’ .said the aidvcritnrer huskily^ *I was a clerk in 
28 usualfy explained as a test of courage; but Mr the (dd Ikmk. The banker was Mr Denham, a 
Spencer looks upon it as a survival from more rich muu, with two sons. One of them, tho dortor, 
b^baxoUB timei^ when brides w'ere frequently ' i scarrifly know when I met him in the High 
carried off. by^ force ; and the rough treatment . istrcf-t. The other was Walter Denham ; and per- 
which the bridegroom rccciv'? is a lingering , Iiapi*, if I had known no more of him than I did 
nK^ification of the resistance of the bride's friends. ; of }ji.s honcj<t eMer brother. I might nut have been 
This explanation suggests a que.stion about one lying here tonlay, the victim of a gamhling brawl, 
of our own wdI*knowii customs, mumdy, that of. for a dog’s deatli, and a pauper’s burial. But 
pelting the bridq;room writh Bhoea ami rice. Are that's neither here nor there. To mv sorrow^ 
these haruiless' missiles reprcsentativo? of the . did know Mr Walter, who was older than jnysdf, 


wi, I 

tut 1 
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and a dandy — a swell, ns they say now — and better the residuary legatee. And I toiled and fil*. ] and 
supplied with pocket-irioiifiy. Ife was a young snipped at tin; picklock, while still the oM ban!:c;r 
man of fashion, W'e thought; and I, an ambitious tottercrl about, with death in liis face, but uncom- 
lad, who courted pleii«iiro. lie it was who egged plainirii/, and ic olutc not to take to his bel, till 
mo on to bet my money on races, to play cards, to lie wa-s lorced to give way. 

ruin mysedf, in tlie hope of winning; and when ‘At lu^t J 'zucccoded. The heavy iron .»loor of 
I f(»nn<l myself witli emjity jackets, he lent me the safe swung back, at the touch of the skeh ton- 
small sums on my lOU, which ho was always key of mv making ; and Oawley sat up all sWght 
careful to keep me in icinombranco of — trry to write the f.iUo will. It was a*inarvf;l of iMtient 
careful ! dexterity. Tlie.witne sigriatures -those of 

did not understand at the time that Mr the tf*4ator— were marvi llo'i^ly imitated. And, 
Walter llenham wdshed to got me, by irH eiiconr- after all, we were only j.i t in timr*. Forty-eight 
agement of iny extravagance and by his loans, hours after the ink w.i' » i ry. ot 1 Mr lii.-ii ham wa<i 
entirely into his jiowor, seeing in mo, no doubt, stiicken by tin; h.nil of 'i ath. 'I’he liaud v,a» 
a tool that would he useful for the work he had in | complete, and rcinaiiiol nn i-pe b- 1, 
hand. Another instrmnonl he sccur* *1 too. This] ‘Dr Den ii im, without a d T'diiiiya; hed the 
was a former '-chnol-fellow’ and Lllow-eh*rk of ! property— it w\t3 a l.tige o:a - to hi ku iv'; of i 
mine, Henry Crawley—. I iidas wa-^ his nickname j brot Ik* r ; and Waller Deiilrini w..-, r L -but — 
in the playground -a sly, «;iieakirig tellow', that ‘ but* Ho paa^td, ga'i-iiit:. It v,\is n /i, .a, ‘.it 
w'ould have r<»bhed his falher; lie did rob hi- ‘ Cordials had been adiiiijii.-:':red, and a hh>>it 


w'ould have r<»hhed his falher; lie did rob hi- ‘ Cordials had been adiiiijii.-:':red, and a 
old grandmother, who brsuudit liiin up, him and | interval for rep i-e, at the f-u:ge.»:iV -ujgotiou, 
Ills sisters—aud boa* ted of it! ; f was baal 1 allowed, that the dying man wa^ able Vj spe-i: 
enough ; but Crawdey wa‘! of a blacker feather than 1 on. An-l when he did .-p -a!:, it wa.s in a thin, 
oven mystdf. T was no thief liK-n, only a .‘•i-amp. * recilv Jar fei*bler than b *jbre. 

mind you; but Crawlev was more; a<lvanced ; ! ‘ Where was I 'C he said faiffily.— ‘ Ah, yes ; I 

and that w.h how J\Ir Waiter had a Iiold upon ) rcmeinb> r n -w. Wrfb Mr Wal:er wm" riCn ; sn l 
him. He had all'. rod the Ji^urrs of n ciieqiu*, and * wo, wlio ha»l le i]'- 1 isitn, iho'iMd lh.it we li.id 
Mr Walter had foim-l it onf - by av*cah‘nt, 1 ] built up our own I'atiiiies in b*aildi:ig hi-’, AVo 
b 'lieve- -and held the kn(*v.lr Ije f-f it ovii* hi!.i didn't ^,ui* .* ti’.'t him, thoU-;h, and w'e kept back 
like a rod in pickle. One wcrl to the ohl banker, ' the origin d will, the tiMe one, in.^teal of giving 
who wa^ a -tern man, and it w\.uM have been ‘ it nj» t> him, a« he want.*!, to be burnei 
croppi'd hair and gyves and the con iVr ' Crawl n n that w.is. He swore to Mr 
Crawdey. • Walt-r that 1. • h.i I .lc‘ir>y.»-l la** will, in a pani.r, 


croppi'il 

Crawdev. 


Walt-r that 


‘Well, to cut a long story J'ikuI, this is wbat V' .-.ml, ani In- 1. ar t).-‘ tldne .-hould ever co;; 


Mr AValter w.mted. Hi.' wanted to sujijilant hi- 


I th n't think Wait-:-! Deiibam ever 


brother tlic di>etor' \vliom the old man, oui ’ beliewd in tie' tiu:h o1 .-t ly ; but he spok-s 
ma<tcr, ha<l alw.iys declared t*» ho f.itiire lair — jus t.iir : it wms his int.iv-t !> do that; and we 
and to get the propoity f.»r liimadf. Hi- brother, * liad mr-iny freui him ..t tl»e first, but not much — 
llio story W’onl, had hnui kiinl to him — -ivod !/m . not mu. h. 

from drowning oiici' . him re-* mailed to hi*< ! ‘ The Fiend, tliey >ay— it ^Ya5 am.ong Rpaniav.l^ 

lather more than mieo, Hut (b.ld wa- the go-l in Cden I lio.u.i that— a Fupor.-iitiou® tinj 
Walter Denham wor.-hipi’od ; ainf when hi.s f.ilhev’i* • iJoi.-, y»'U know — I kss a hr.bU i»f taking Inr.naa 
last illiiesii caiiie on, and iho proud «»ld g'*ntU inan .^^hape fo buy men's souls an I an ujly kn ick, toj’^ 
W’ouU not admit lenv ill he was, but tried to go • of che.Ving* them out of iia- pureha’-o-iiiMre'y. I 
about as ii.^ual, and sent no mo-s.ige to .cummoii * louhl aim. st believe, locking lu. k on a wa.-tel 
his clde-t «oii, Mr AFalter, tlic ]»bjt.:.*r, resolved to ; life, tb.U Waller D nham, wiili lii< smooth tongue, 
act. He knowMvhore hii fathers will— giving the had bought mine for a s-ong. It wa? but 
bulk of the large property t‘> his tii.-l-boru s- .n -- ' wagi.- I got from liim — a little cash, atel many 
was kept It was in an iron s.ife, too strong to bo ' exeuse-, and lb *n an Mhcr diiblvt, and then gnve 
[ forced. The key was a patent one -thought also • look.s sin.l the e-.i-l-di-eallcr. Ho u-ed lo pr dCv-t 
i to dtd'y imitaliou. Now it w;vs that Mr Walter 1 that he was .'i:raiu-m*d for money. I l>elieve it 
j mjulo use ul his tool>, of the two uii.-onipulous j Wius partly liuc. The obi man, his fatln r, hai 
I yuuiig clerks he had under his thumh. I— I may I iuve-te I mn.di ca]>ilal in mining propel ty and 
‘ Bay 80 now— W'os a dab at mechanics, learned a • fon ign .':.\UTilit s that ceuld iwt be at* om'-s 
! trade as a chicken Icarus to peek ; the joiuef s ‘ rcMli^ed ; and then Walter Dcubarn, for all Lis 
! work, or the .'iiiiitUV, was as cliibrs play to mo. fits of extravag.ui.*c, was a miser at lie.irt. 

At locks, I waa especially clever, and vain of luy ‘Well, ho was rid of me, cheaply — only too 
knowlod^. e.hca]dy ; for I went ahread, kiif ckeil alvuif :ha 

‘Crawley, on th? otiicr hainl, waa a boautiful world, alw'av.s hunting the WiIl-o'-thc-AVi>]». IVr- 
penman. "Kngrofising, as Iho law'yora call it, is tune ; and through inncli mire and many ih rus 


not an easy ta'^k^for those who don’t get their j did the jade lead me, till I came ba. k, .iiu! idlc- 
bread by it; but .liubis could do it as wndl a.s i aged nnan, to England. Then I my oM 

you could have tbc job perfonned by any law- 1 employer — accomplice, if you likv^ -Mr W.-U*':* ; 
stationer in London. And the •signatures too ! | ami he all hut snapped tiU fingers :u my t'a:e. 
He had practischl old Mr Denham’s a hundred When I grew desperate, he bKwl Ins 
and a thounand times, until it was perfect. Bnt all strings a hit; but at best it was a ilivp in the 
Crawley’s skill was of no pool unless we could get ocean, a crust flung to a dog. i’law ■ y. hunka 
the true will out of its hiding-place in the safe, as he vras, fared little bolter; but thi*u dudat was 
and copy it, with the names of the witnesses, aiui a cowaM, and Iradod. too, on lu' varuidi of 
the exact date, and only such alterations as wrere icspecUbility. MrAVaUer .always nlvAvlod ];ov7rty 
necessary to mi^e Walter, instead of William, -—misers rto sore to do it-— bad losi by siKcuU- 
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tions, he saiil. It inav have hocn fso. My belief 
ie that he doesu t quite know, from habit, when he 
tells the truth aiul wluui not. 1 tool a warning 
time short, aiul nearly up’ lie ceaseil to 

speak, niul oven the wine they gave him revived 
his failing strength hut partiall}’. ‘Write down 
iiiv a hlre-s' lu* Inailc shill to say, after u pause— 
‘dumber niiio Chapel Street, lloxton lb»ad— 
dec»*iit crib enough— the last place in which the 
police— tlic lamllady will let yqu have my traps, 
wlicn you prove to her wliore, and how, 1 was 
struck oir the roster— and ! have got* 

‘Tlie wiin* suggested Beriram, stooping over 
the bed. 

‘No; not the will. Judas— T mean Crawley— 
w.is a deal too close-fisted a customer to inirt with 
that, .and he has got it with him still, I know. 
No ; but the key is tliere— and— and the njugh 
draft of the will, in Chawlcy’s IkukI, and notes 
from him and ^Ir Walter both— kepi against a 
rainy day. I am going la^'t I * Ami he really diil 
seem tQ be going, a.'' a f»'»iindciing ship, low in the 
ivater, and settling by the liea'l, jueparcs for the 
last dreiid plunge. 

‘ But Crawley -ihis .address— you have not told 
usith.at C said t!ie magi>tranf 

The sick man's eiiergv revived a little. ‘N»;t- 
ting Hill/ he said weakly— ‘one of those poky 
little street'?, that all look alike, rouinl the cliurch ; 
Melbourne Street, number four. Ho does not 

pass for Crawley there. Thty call him* It 

took St imii! aids', it look lime before Nat Lee, 
brought veiT low now, was able to '\vbi>j»er the 
word^— ‘ Ricliardscn is the name he goes by. 
rare trick to play to old Judas ! ’ 

His deposition, or the sub-stance of it, bad been 
written down with patient care ; and now it was 
read over to him, and, with much trouble, he 
W’As enabk-b with feeble fingers, to allix a shaky 
signature to the paper, and to make formal atliv- 
ination of li.c truth of its contents. That exertion 
over, he sank back exhausted, muttering, and 
stirring from side to side, and then fell into a 
heavy slumber. 

‘lie will never awake,’ whispered the houae- 
fc urge on. 

‘If he doe.'7 said Bertram gently, ‘I will take 
care of him ; and if he dies, at my co-st .shall the 
poor wretch be laid among his kindred at Dub 
Chester.* 

THE INSECT AlllUM AT THE ZOOLOi.KAL 
GARDENS. 

It has long been a matter for regret that in the 
loige and varied xoological collection wliicli finds a 
home in the far-famed Gardens in Regents Park, 
the insect world should have hitherto not met 
with the consideration it uiidoubteuly deserves. A 
few moments’ reflection will remind us that tlie 
well-being of man is both iiiini.stcred to .anti 
impeded by friends and foes to be found in tin; 
humble ranks of insect life. As instances it will . 
suffice to mention the siikwonn, ‘tliat spins n 
queen’s most costly robe/ and the inrlustrirms bf;(>, 
which supplies us with honey and wa.{. As ene- 
mies to man may be named the mosquito ami 
centipede, ttsd the destructive caterpillars of many 
of our moths and butterflies. 

The Zoological Sodetv have, however, taken a 
prelimiuaiy step towaios the wider diffusion of 


knowledge respecting in.secta by the establishment 
of wbut is termed an ‘ Insectariuiii,’ wherein are 
shown various species of insects, holh living and 
preserved speciimms in their diUhrciit stages of 
existence, and, to the small extent tliat present 
circum.stances allow, under natural conditions. 
Thus, one is now able, to trace an insect such as 
a moth through its trarisforiiiatiou-stages of egg, 

. larva or caterpillar, pujia or chrysalis, and imago 

■ or perfect insect. 

The building which has been set apart for the 
purpose is situated at the north side of the Gar- 
dens, near the foot of Primroso Hill, .and is a 
simple hol-liouse, si-mev.liat Ic'^s than fifty feet 
lung and abciul half the width. In the centre and 
1 at the ends of the house arc placed some batiaiias 
I and trve-feriis ; aiiil l>y means of healing ajjparalus 
a tcinpeialuiv of Irom seventy to seventy-iivo 
d*'gitcs Fahrenheit is niaintainol. ’I’lic injects 
' are kept in la.-.-s t)f woml and zinc, with glass 

■ -iiiles and pcrfvuali 'l zinc tops, the iiveiMge size of 
tlie?.o receptacles being aboul two arid a hall feet 

j in height, one foot and a half wide, ami one foot 
deep. The bottom i»l* ea*‘h cage is frlK**! with 
moss and -and, thus allowing the impa* i«r chrysa- 
! lidca of such species as cuter the firouiid la undergo 
I their natural tran^lbi mat loll-'. In tome c.isc-r tlio 
! caterpiliar's— or larva*, as tin*}' are Kcii’irtilically 
: termed— are to be seen hoilin.!, the foifd-planU 
being kept in sin-dl phlais m- tubi;’> of water, or 
, sone times placed in the iii'-i-t sand. The cidlec- 
• tioii at present is but a .-mill one ; but the >pi'ci- 
rneiis ar.* well v., irn’lndinz rvj'ie-entati vi s of 
i*iuny ef the mo.*t inli-ie-ting and beauliful ."pccie.s 
from diilVrviil paii< of tin* glolre. 

Immediately on entering the. gla^s-h.aise, lire 
vi.'«itor linds to the right and lell of him ca^•s 
I appropriated tu the various des'‘rij)lion.s (>f silk- 
; producing mollis, lb-re, for in-tame, i-^ the ma.:- 
; nilicent Atlas Moth, of a rich choc dat«* hin*, willi 
. paler markings silvery li*an''par«'nt hpoP. 
Tlu«* species, we are inform<’ l liv tin tie 'rijcuv, 
label, is an inhabitant «'f Imiit, «n«l oiii’ oj the 
lai’gC'jt inotli.s kno\Mi. st.ine { pci iim-n^ jueH uriiig 
as iiiiicb as eight im le**' iioiii ti[i to ti)> el thi* hue- 
wings. Sf)mi:uriis co* mmh ■, in ^\hi' h the wi'iecU 
wrap tllerll-elve■^ wliih; lu«’>niing eliiy.s.ilides, 

I are likewisi; to be sri-n, in oinfin lurcil of silk 
land dead lea\e.s. Ni’ar this i.s the Aihiuthu!} 
I Moth, IVoni 1 ’hin.i, a .Kpi-cim-n of which Iras just 
I emerged fn»m tlie chi v‘-.ih.'>. ami is of u taw'iiy 
’ colour, with didiiMfe jiink and cilvciy inaikings 
and beiutiful cm; like spol.^ hi another ca.S'5 
arc feeding a iiiiinber of larv.e of tire Cccropiaii 
ijilk Mfitii, Tlie colour:* of the eaterpilhiM nro 
! iiio.’^t luilli.irit, the ground tint being a bright 
I green, witli little llediy tufU of red, blue, and 
I yellow, eu’di ;uirniourrted by six black hniis. 

. 'J’here are in.iny other specica of fiilk tnotha 

■ e\)uhit*jil, of which may be montioiicd the 
iJapancMi Oak Silk Mutli, whoso bright green 
; caterpillaivi are to lie seen eagerly devouring 
■I oak-leaves ; and Peniy's Silk Moth, the larviO of 
! which arc similarly engaged. Tlie chrysaliilcri and 

cocoons of most of these species, together with 
saiiiulea of the raw silk they proituce, are ehuwti 
in tiK! cases side by side with the perfect insects. 
Wc miss, liowever, our old ami more soinbre-tiuted 
friend, the Common Bitkworm Moth {Bmhyz 
inorX who certainly deserves a place iu the series^ 
as tne silk he produces is superior in many 
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r(*spcct 9 to Ih.'it fiirnifllu'd by liis larger and more i 
liandsoinc ndativos. 'I'ln* pale*;!rL*eii Moon Moths, ! 
from India and North Arnorira, of which spcciinf^ns j 
are .shown in ca^c.s to tin* h*ft of the entrance, 
dcBcrve iiionfion ff^r the lov»*line.ss and delicacy of 
their tinls. 'I'liosc, however, soon fade, as may h<* 
seen hy conipiirini' the newly eiuer;^e<l insect with 
the preForved sjtecinjens above it. 

In one of the cases is to he soon a common foe 
ol inotlis and butterllics, in the .sliapc of the 
icliiiuumon Fly, the female of which is furnished 
with li curious apparatus fur depositiii;' lier 
beneath the akin of eertaiu cat^upi liars ; these 
quickly hatcli, ami the re ultiii;^ larv.’c, carefully 
avoiding llic vital jiart-^, b ed upon tlm body of 
their lio.^t. The larva iIuh jii‘-ycd u|Min is fre- 
<|ueiitly able to rhaii;.^; to tlie clny.'.ili-^ st.ile, 
hut Irorii this it never iiiier.;es us a tKirfecl 
insect, the i<linenmoii j^iuIk linally makiui' a 
meal of all but its skin, williiii wliidi they in 
turn become ]‘up:i*, and at b-nj^ih appear as ill- 
favnuied-lookiui' flie-.. Tlw.se, para-^iles are of 
pvat servi ''<3 in cln-ekiti;^ the. to.j rapid imiltiplica- 
tion 111 destiu -tivo kimU of iii.'eci^, the eatorpilhirs 
Fel< < ted for their atlaek^ b< in^ u-ually the 
bri'dilly colouivd and siieiolh-.'kinned 

IViliaps the nio.«t lov.iy 'pe«iiiien^ in the 
Tn'’e(*t.iriuiu are the Mnrph'i 11 itt- i irn s, ^howii in 
a ^'la-'-.i c.vs*! on thi't’ditr-* table. Tle-v aiv larje 
in>eels^ uwasunn.» al'Mut f'.nr t>r Tue in* h*.*» acr-i-s 
the wiii'»'», wlii.li .'vfe an eN.iui-it-* blue .-ilin 
a]»penraiice, with ]" arly btn.is of white. Tbi*-* 
dilfeJeiil species aii* e\hjb,ic*l, all Wiuii Inba’ .- 
laiit-« <d’ Seidli Aiiieri-M. 

AlllwMjL’h our I’-ntidi iiwe ts eaniiul vi** W'itli 
the r'-'ius coloariie^^ th* ir tr'-jd- .d com;cner'-, 
they are le vcitlioh ,s many of them ot ;jrcat 
luauty. Here, for in.d lu- e, in a ciU'e miuli t« «» 
Bluail for a ‘witiiied beiii ^4 (f ai?.' a:e .-nt.!* 
Iredily di.-rlo-sed e\.nii]ilej (d ih • .'swallowtail 
rmirdlly, the l.iive d ih’.ii-h .‘'pe. i.,--. !«• md prin- 
cipally in tlie lens (d (\nnl;ri«i.j« shire. They 
ar* noble iuMs ts on Hie w’.nj», and have i,u\at 
powers of tli;ilit. l»ut ti e iie-'-t fnl vd’ our 
Fii ■ 1 i^U buttcrllies in iis a. lial t volutions is the 
AVhile Admiral, of whieii. as wo write, a livin.: 
eperimen is to be .«een in a neighbouring ra-e. 
This species is cliielly met with in the New 
Fere^^t ; it iJi-ems to tlo.ii gently but Tn]»idly 
through the air, every now and then Fcdlling 
high up on the. tree.s, or de.s« ending to the hramhle 
l)U*'hes, for which it has a -^reat parti.ility. The 
caterpillar leeds oii Iho luuu*ysuc.klc*, and the 
perfect insect, though not rare in its own parti- 
cular haunts, is greatly pri/.etl by entomologists. 
The colours of Uio njiper wings are simjdy black 
«and wliite, beautifully diversiiied : wliilo beneath 
there are drlical<i pencilling.s td’ light brown and 
silvery blue, ('lose to the While Admirals are 
Bpccimensi of tii*. hundstuno I'lirplc Einpcior 
IhittcrHy, ft still greater jni/.e, and an insect with 
eiinilar silvan propeii-silics. It fre<|uent 3 Iho tops 
of nakdrees, but can he toinplcd to descend from 
exalted position hy a bait of decaying animal 
luaitor, such aa a dead dog or raK Hero arc some 
epooimens of the dilYcrcnt sorts of Tiger Moths 
in their various stigcs, and among them our old 
black hairy friends the ‘ woolly boars/ or in scien- 
tific parianeo the larvm of CJulonuji cajn^ the 
Garden Tiger Moth. These catcrpillara are very 
abundant upon white nettles, docksi and other low*- 


growing plants, and the resulting moths are among 
tin; most handsome of our native spcci' s. 

A closed V allicfl specie.s to the Tiger Moths is 
the pretty doM-tailed Moth, who.se wings are pure 
whitr*, with a tiil't of yellow hair at the ond of the 
tn-alun-’s body, which gives it its name?. The 
c.itorpillar', of wbicli living specimeii.s are .shown 
feeding, are bl.ick and hairy, with bright scarlet 
markiiig.a, rendering them very coiispir.nons oljecLs 
upon the whit^llioiri and wild-rose bushes in our 
hedgr-i^iw.s tlnriii^» the raily summer. The reader 
mu.'.t be cautioned, liowcver, should he meet with 
tlu'.^e caU-rpilbir.- in bi- ramble-^, again.-t handling 
them, if bln ^kin be at ;dl tt-nder ; for they po.ssess 
what are c.ailed ‘ iiTtic aling ' pr- perlies, causing 
great irrit.itiofi of tlie, skin in .-.ome pers''ns, 
a« ''oni]»aiiie l cvesi with a fvi of the pait-s 
' adecteil, which U by um got rid of. 

In hi-* exc'-lleiit litti.'; bj >k un Th- ‘ Uhjrcts . 

t>/ th»: Countrtj, the Utv. .T. H. Wn il iclat* s bis . 
: exjM-iicnco witii the (luM-fiib-J l.ir\j*, wdiich ! 
• appears to Lave been paiti- ubiily painful ;md 
1 nnple'i=ant. The iiise-T is a eoiriiiion f^ne, and 
: frequents the neighbourhood of Loushiii. 

Whiht writing of London, wc may mention two 
' iibdli.-'. al-o in- ludf'il in ihi? collection under 
review, whiLh an- al^arnbint even in the heaU of 
tlio M^.lr q»‘dH it'cdf. The Jir?t i.-* the Ihindled 
15t*an*y, .a .«ini.<*wiMt dingy brown in-ect, with 
.^(•mi-lranq»ar''nl wings which iiihabiU mo.»t of 
tb.o la.r.Lai and can be found on llie 

tnr.ik.^ « i the :rte< in the imnith of .Vpril. The 
caterpillar (»f tb:< ii'< U very (b'-drir tive to the 
lil.us an I li.'M'-s and i« of a dark-bruwii, .«iliek- 
Jiki; app-ai..n*. •*, ni. l bvlong-t !•> tli-j faiiiil}’ of 
(Jonm* ;e> uF * 1>> pel",’ • eal!« I from their peculiar 
mode of pro^ Cl. Th-:* second moth alluded 
to is tl.-' Vap' UM, if a liili chest xint-brown 
eobiur, with a v. iiito spot on each fore-wing. 

Ii maybe .-c-n Jl'ing in the .'•troels and s-qiiares, 
in its own punliar and characteristic iiianner, 
all through the ?ummer, during the hotUst 
j.ari of the d.iv. ( ’uii -u.-ly eii 'Ugh, li j>wcYer, the 
liiuale i'! w'injlo".s and more ivse^nble.^ a spider 
than a moth. The larva of this spone?, like that 
ol the Ihindled Ik a ity, is a groat pv.-L on account 
of its partiality iVr yw.;ng foliage. 

I Wo must, not omit to noiii '^ the caterpillar of 
■ the (h-at Moth H cr-’.ih whose evil odour 

1 prorlaiuis its proximity to u?. This is one of the 
‘ * zylofdiagous’ or wood-vating larva?, .so de.siructivc 
•—as the name I nit im]'lie.s — to cur fore.st 
trees espetially « ik, willow, and poplar, within 
who.'C tuuiks it feeds for a term of three year?. 
The jaw.s of this caterpillar are very powerful, and 
it lias been known to eat through a piece of /hect- 
le«id. It is a repul .si vo-lo-. -king creature, reddisli- 
brown above, and flesb-colouivd beneath ; and we 
cannot envy the ancient Ibauan epMUfS with 
. whom it is generally believi d this larva was a 
! favourite dish. 

I An iulcrc.sting feature in the In.soctarium is iho 
, exhibition of several examples of what is called 
* protective mimicry that is, the power pos-^«-s>o<i 
by many species of assimilating themsolve.s either 
in form or colour, or both, l‘> their Minoundingfli 
ill such a manner os to enable lliem to elude Iho 
vigilanco of enemies. Let u.** eeiect ono or two 
typical instances. In one of tlie ca.ses arc living 
specimens of iho Lappet Moth (I'omhjx- ^uer^ 
folia), which has a peculiar method of loldinv its i 
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wiiJ^'s. These nro of a hrowii hue, with various 
inarkiiigs, and wlu'ii at rest upon dead loaves, the 
shape and colour of tlio insect render it scarcely 
di3tinoui.*«lial>le iVoiii the leaves, except to a 
practised eye. The sj>oeiIic name ouvrcifolia 
niay possiMy have hoeii bestowed in allusion to 
this iHHuiliai'itv. 

A nutewoilliy instance of the protccluni secured 
to caterpillars by their similarity to their Ibod- 
p]ant<. is atlbrdecl in the case of the larva) of the 


attacks of insects upon our forest and fruit trees, 
and garden plants, &c. Such collections have 
already been successfully established in a few 
places, among which may "be specially named those 
of the Free Library and Museum at Exeter, ainl 
the Exhibition of Economic Entomology at Eethnal 
(Jrecii; but the facilities at the dwposal of the 
Zoological Society will doubtless enable them, 
shouhl they make the attcmi)t, to ell'ect micli 
an aiMiliou to their already famous cfdlection, 


Eiii?tor. r ^K ih, a species closely ^illied to the silk- I as .shall render it one of paiuiuouiit e.vccllcuco 
piodiicing moths mentioned al the beginning of . and utility, 
this paper. These larvae are ot a bright green 
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colour, with raised pink dots, surrounded by black 
lings, a colouring which would naturally be con- 
sidered inoat conspicuous ; and if we are to judge 
from the caterpillars in the collection feeding on 
plum-leaves, it is dilficult to nnderstaud how the . Djxxr.ll was over, to which, iiolwitlislandin the 
food-plant can possibly guard them from observa- ^ l.*ss of her appetilv*, Mrs Desmond contrived 1*) do 
tion. Their natural food, however, is the heather, j tolerable ju^lice; and Margaivl and herr.tep-mother 
and its prevailing colouis being junk and green, ; wcio .'^cated in tlio <li'a wing-room. The 8airioii.s 
the Emperor caterpillais of similar tints may j and yellows uf an April sunset slill lingered in 
easily l^e overlooked. j the west ; but the 1 imp bad been lightcil, and in 

This subject of mimetic analogy is an exceed- ' the gmte a big cracked ami blazeil, Itir the spring 
ingly iuteivsting jdia.-e of insect life, and one j evenings had >i ill a t >uch of wiuU^r in llinn. Mrs 

which has ciigagetl"tlie atteiilion of many emiiieiil ' Desmond sat in a buv chair, with her laii in her 

naViralists, notably Mr A. ^.1. Wallace, to wh j.<e , baud, .sometimes .•slijuliiig her face friim Iho li.iht 
piiblished w-ritings the reader is referred for fuilher of the lamp, pomelimos from the blaze of the 
inlurmaiion on the mailer. j burning lug. She would sit for hour.s at a time 

One of the glass cases on the centre table ; with her fan in her hand, doing ubiolulely 
appears to contain nothing but sand, within whicli J nothing. 

are to be seen funnek-?hap^^d depressions; but | Margaret ha I been writing two or three notes ; 
beneath these lie concealed the larva) ol that : but ihc la-t t avelupc was directed, and she now 

curious insect the Ant Lion. Every now and ; sat v.ilh the pun between her lingers, wumleiixig 

then, thcise cunning creatures cast up a fpiantily \ how the evening was to be got through, and 
of sand, the oliject of which is to overwhelm \ longing fur the huuv to come W'hen she cwuld go 


the ants, and so cause thorn to fall down one 
of the holes, when they becotne an easy prey. 

A marvel of skilful industry is the Trap-door 
SpideFs nest, composed of earlli and silk in 
altfciiiate layers, of w'hich there arc sometimes a.s 
many as fony. There is a hinged lid to tlie ne.^l, 
which fits lightly, even rcfiuiring Rome little force 
to open ; and the colour of his teneiiieiit Fccurcs 
to tuc spider immunity from observation, whilst 
he can open the door to obtain his prey, and close 
i*^ fill the approach of enemies. 

Before bidding adieu to the Iiivsectarium, of 
whose varied contents we have afforded but an 
outline sketch, we must not forget to mention tJie 
arpulic insects exhibited in their native element, 
among which the handsome yet voracious Dytiscus 
beetle, and his mo*'e sombre and harmless brother 
the llydt'ouA ptccus, deserve notice, as also the 
lame of the Dragon-fly, and the curicua Caddis 
eases with their worm-like tenants. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be evident, ^ , __ 

that the collection of insects at the Zoological j hi.s lioii=e jji the onlinary way. lie was content 


to her own room and be uluiio. 

‘1 8up[>oae you wondered what in llie unrM 
brought your father arul me to this out-of-iiie- 
worJd jd.vjc {* qtieriud Mis i)t>’mi>nd pie- iiliy. 

‘No; I dun't think I womierc l,‘ F.ud Margirct. 
* I picHinicd lln^t niy Lftln r bad some good an I 
hulU' ient lea-Hon fur coming Iicii*.* 

*The Rlalc of my hi.'ulth was the main rca-on. 
I had lost my appcLiu: ; I hail bec ame low and 
languid. The doctors .'^aid I waiitud br.v ing, and 
that somewhere on t!ie ea-it rni\ t would suit mo 
best. Marinaduke .-aw an adv< ; ti.s^Jim nt iv'^pccting 
this place in T!u: Tinrj^ and at unco made inquiries 
about it. The owner was oidereil to a warm 
climate lor bi-s heallb— ju-il tiie reverse of my caso 
— and wanted to Ji*ave lii.s liuii.se fur the next five 
or six mjiitb.s in charge of ^^ -me ono whom ho 
could trust to take pro]»cr care of it. Of counc, 
in a noighbouihuod likft this, with no scenery, no 
society, ami no large town within a disUnee of 
twenty iuile.% Mr Earle could not cxi>ecfc to let 

1.:.. 1 • .1 . !■ -vt . . 


Gardens is one of no common iiiterc.^t; and 
though at present it can only bo regarded as the 
nucleus of a larger and more comprohcn.si ve uiidcr- 
taJein^ it has already met with a favourable recc]i- . 
taoDi and well deserves a visit from all who arc j 
intmsted in natural history. 


to f^ocure a Iru.'lvvortliy tenant who would see that 
iii^ properly did not deteriorate during his al^ienoe. 
Tlia*.. leuant he found in my poor Marmaduke.’ 
Mrs Desmond paused a moment to use her 
vinaigrette; then she resumed: *Wo have been 
_ , V 1 . 1 u - 1 . (•herejiislsix weeks— or rather, I have. Your father 

U jg to be hoped that the eminent Society j was away on bu.iiiiess a great deal, and 1 found it 
under whose auspices the lu^echiri’im lias been rather lonely at first; but 1 was gradually geitiug 
formed, will see their way to make ib of u.«m 5 to I to like the place. Such a contrast, you know, 
ihefarineroad Jborticulturist, by bringing ti^etlier I from Brighton or Scarborough. Then again, my 
the varioui insect foes with which they have to [ ixjor Murmiuluke had been very much harassed A 
contend, and bp exei^lifying the methods which i late ; many of his speculations luul turned out 
have been ftmnd efficacious in pre venting the | uufoiluuaUdy ; and people were impurtauing him 
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for money on every solo. All lie needed was time I 
to recover hiiUM-lf. Mennwliilo, it was a great | 
relief to liim to l>e able, wlieiiever he cho^e, to • 
come down to Mardon Ihr a few days of iierfect 
(juiet. No importunate creditor ever dreamed of‘ 
looking for him here ; in fact, liis address wai 
a KM' ret/ j 

It never entered Margan t'.j mind to inquire as . 
to tlu! iialur<' of the speculations in wliicli her j 
father was said to have been so iin fortunate. P'T- | 
haps fi\n\ had not firgolten the kind of s]K‘Cuhitions j 
to which he l»ad been aihlii'tCMl when she w’-'ts a j 
child and her mother w.u still ahvc'-speculations | 
which always Heenicl to have Rome coiine-dion ! 
cdlhcr with hor.''e 3 or cards. Jhit to whatever chiss ! 
C.’ajdaiii Dfsiuonii’s conimeri-ial ventures of a later 
date may have ju-rtained, his widow did not .-500111 
to think it iiecdl'nl to allude to th'-m further. 

‘hill my father never coni]'l liii of being ill?’ 
.'iskol Mar.Mrel. ‘ JIad you no idea that In'* health ! 
was failing /' 1 

MM late, as T have said, he lirul been somewhat 
h.iia-ed in his mind ; but hi 5 bodily health h.-td 
ii-M-r seemed heiii-r than during the la?t six ‘ 
month He eame Lome la^t M'lis-lav evening, : 
rather lineXJiei te«ily, after !iu ah-.-mo <•! live days. ; 
lie WAS in excellent. Mpiiii.j, Laving L.i«l wLat he j 
termed “a sli-’e of IncL.'* 11 ** wa-' a-! IcMxant .and ■ 
full of iK'U-ien je as ;i li jy of twenty, a:j I w. uM j 
i!isi.st iipv.n ha\ ii.g < ha.Mipa.'ii'- at t.ibL' vou kin.w, I 
dear, that la* always l-ul a little we.ikiie-'f foi 
clMiiipaano— .ihhoUL'h 1 w’anl-l him to Le c*»n- 
tent with Sauleine. IVell. dinner wa^ 1 *‘er, a!:d i 
he hii'l just ]»ouiefl out the la't gl of wnn* • 
wlien all at once he roiupLiinod «'f teehng fiinl. j 
Looking acr*'i at him, 1 .-aw a .-ud Kn eb tng- in*l 
hi- f.we, that I'ligiiti m-fl me. I w.is hy his ?,i in . 
A moment. My arms wen* round him, .aid la- 1 -l | 
hi." h*‘ad re^'t on niv .«>houMer. Ho tried l.» .-peik ; ’ 
hut 1 fMuld nol tell wIuU he said. Then his eyes ' 
closed, and he K-enied to kii >w nothing ini*re, J ^ 
.-Tiv.uiied for help; and Kbj»elh and the girl came . 
running in. Wc IiI'Ii.m] him. alid l.iid liim on tlio j 
sola -lie knew' nothing of it, poor ilarling! — .and j 
then the girl ran oil' lor the doctor. J'orlunatt ly, * 
he was at home theie 1 *^ not another medical 
man within half-a-do/eii miles— and he came ."d 
once. His grave face when In* s.uv vour fntlier 
only Pi^rvcd to coiifirni my own fear.s, Everything i 
was done that hia ^kill could suggest; bur to no ' 
avail, My ilarliiig huslund never opened his eves 
— never spoke again. Ilut so peacLdnl and quiet 
was his cud, Unit w** scarcLdy knew the moiiieut 
when he loll us.’ Mrs Hesmoinl iirc.sscd lier ]>er- 
fuuiod handkerchief to her eyes as she lini^hed 
her narrative. jMargaret turned away her head, 
Rinl let her tears How in silence. 

Tresently, Els|K*th ctimc in, and closed the 
Bkutters and lighted anntlier lamp. 

‘An invaluable creature that,’ remarked Mrs 
Desmond as the serving-woman left the room. ‘ I 
should have been lost without her at a time like 
this/ 

* Has she been with you long ? ’ asked Margaret. 

‘ 8I1C came with us when we jeame to Ibis place. 
She was out of a situation at tin* time, and having 
known her several years previously, I at once 
engaged her. She has the highest of rccom* 
ttendalions from her previous employers.' 

Again Margaret’s conscience pricked her. Be* 
causa then was something in Elspcth’s looks 


that she did not like, .she liad hit her dislike 
exl-nd t:> tlie w'oman ht*r.sfdf. IVliat childish, 
»iiiie;i'OJi:ibL- prejudices wae thoRC ! 

‘ l)«i you tliiiik of remaining at Larch C'ottnge 
for iLe r.-maiii'l-r of your term?' aekcl Mi-s 
Ih'-mund Ly-:ind-by. 

‘ Hood giaciou-, no, my de.ar 1 T could not bear 
to ?l.iy iu tlie ]ihu e .'ilter'what lias happened here. 
So lonoly, too ! 1 ^hall get away from it as 

quickly as pn^^ibl *. I have spvcral fiiemis here 
and iLiie, and 'ball hpend two or throe months 
among Imimii, >fL:!-j n.y afLiiis are bcdiig Fettled. 
Kllim:*t'-ly, I .Miall ]irob;ibly go iibroad, and re.-ide 
th'-ri* c/> i in'Vih' iiri\ M hc Kugli.di climate is too 
trying f -i’ Juf ; aipl 1 have a brother HCltioi in 
France, a - no doub-t \o’i ari^* aw-uriV 

M.ii.'aiet L:i'l n-'l bi.'*:i av.ar*-. of auvlhing of 


the Lind; Lut tL*::** v.ai n- 


in tli.it, Mrs 


l)c.-mond wa- n - 1 in ihe L ibit f.l t dking about 
cillu-r hi-r rclalivi-.s or lier a:it- ."bi-n*-, and might 
have lialf-a-dozeii brotlior.®, Ibr anything ilarg-Aret 
knew to the contrary. 

dl.e 1 'di' - rejiarated early. Mi-? IX -mond v.*as 
liivd witii her jnurijov, and wa- gLtl to*l..e alone. 
She had many things to think about. Sleep was 
long in vi-iiing her eyes; bq^ it came at h*ngtli. 
ill a lulf-duiiiberou^f-tale she htaid, or faneie 1 that 
she heard, a ciwck in .^onie (.llu-r ji.ut of the }i«..nse 
b.*i»in t-> Srliibe the liour. ‘Suiely lliat inu.?t he 
luMnijht,’ hi.'* said to hvrsolf; and she beg.iu to 
count the str-ilif ^ ; but before the clock had ceased 
to .<rikc, ^hf w.i^ fa.-t asleep, and knew nothing 
iii' n*. How long i-Le had ftlejg, she did md know'; 
but .vLo aw )ke su ldviily from a dream aU^ut her 
father. It was stil! ijuile dark, and for a moment 
I V iNvo .she 11' t ..all to mind where she was. 
Tliei*, as w/ili a t!..-.n, everything came back to 
her. M’i*le aw.ike ^)J<* lay, leeling that sleep had 
li d far fiom her, and longing for the lirst gleam 
.'t davIi.iLl. She w-. uld ri>c an I dre.'sS, and go 
.-•ut lo'.ro any rue ebi* in the house was astir. 
She wt.iild u'o down t(» the rnom where her father 
Liv in Li-< cidlhi, and kin-cl fer a little while hv his 
.-idc. Tie n slie would quit the liousc.and find her 
WAV tii the tlmre, and wander about alone, drink- 
ing in the soliiaiy hcauty of the morning. Mean- 
while, darkness and .sih-uce brooded everywhere. 

All at once she hc.ird a suuu I — the sound of a 
tholf.iU iu tin* r.^om immediately over her own. 
(.\mld it be Elspeth it the girl who wras stirring 
thus rally ? Tiien she remembered how Mrs 
l>e'smoud had told her that the whole of the rooms 
cu lilt; ujqx'r Hour had l»eeu locked up, and the 
kevs taken away hy Mr Earle, Tliis thought w.is 
still in her mind, W'hcn she heard the footsteps 
a>,aiu clearly and unmistakably. Of a surely, 
there was some one. in the room over Iier own. 
Whoever that some one might ho, he or sh.e 
walked slvuvly acros.s the rouiu, and then }‘au-evl 
for a few moment^, as it might be to peer out of 
the wimkuY, and then walked slowly back .ig.:in. 
Tliei-o was no other sound aiiywliere. 

By this time, Margaret w\\s silting up in bed 
and listening, as she seemed never to have listciuxl 
before. Her heart was boating qui kly: vague 
horrors thrilled her norvc.s ; there w.i«: upon her 
that dread of the unknown, which is tar removed 
fnmi ordinary fear. SuppoK*, (lie footst»*ps should 
come down-fttairs !— suppo-e they should pause 
at her door— sup]x>se they slu-uld enter her 
room ! She rumembered, not without a little 
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tlirill ol* terror, that there was no key in the lock 
of tlie door. Any one ini.^ht come in who chose 
to do so. 

But next moment she lanjjhed at herself for her 
foolish fears. B'luit a fii-’s to make, because she 
happened to Ih.ir some footsteps in the dark lor 
which she could not account ! Had she heanl 
tliem by davli^hl, slie should have thought nothing ’ 
of them. And yet the question would recur:! 
■\Vliose footstep.- cojild they be 1 »Slio hoanl them 
a'JTiiin and again— three or four limes in all*- at 
iuti ivals (‘f a few minutes. After* that, she heard 
them no more, although she lay listening upwanls 
of an hour. By-aiid-hy she fell asleep again, and 
did not awake till broad daylight. 

As slie lay listening in the dark, she bad 
deteriiiinod to make mention of the footsteps 
to Mrs Desmond, and ask her for a solution of 
the mystery. But, a.s it happened, Mrs Desmond 
breakfasted in her own room that morning, and 
Margaret saw nothing of her till latrr in tho day, 
and then she had other and im're s^rioits matter ,- 1 
to occupy her thought^. 

Margai^t went out in the of the morning, 

and found her way to tlie little ohurch on the hill j 
wliere her father’s fii’-ave w:i« already d!ig ; ami as 
she made her way slowly back# through the lam's, 
she gathered a few will-Howers to strew on her 
father's collin. 

Oil Saturday, the funeral took jdaco. Tt had 
hceii ^ifargaret’s intention to start back for Lomloi: 


the same cvonin;j 


lie found tli'.re ^vas no 


train by which she could do so, and that she muct 
perforce stay where she was till ^londay morning. 
Mrs Desmond was evidently pleased that she 
should do so. 

As they sat together on their return from church 
on Sun jay afternoon, Mrs Doiinond naid : * 1 
have no doubt, dear, that you naturally feel a 
little aii.\ioU3 to know the contents of your father'd 
will.' 

‘My fathers will!* exclaimed Margaret. ‘ I did 
not know that there was any sucli document in 
existence.’ 

* Did you not know that your father had insured 
his life for a very considerable amount, imme- 
diately after his marriage with me ?* 

‘No. This is the first time I have heard of such 
a thing.' 

‘ Vou surprise me. Such, however, is the fact. 
Captain Deamoh I said he did not choose that in 
case of his dea‘h I should liC left without re.^o-n ce.'*. 
The insurance he effected was for ten tho-. and 
pounds, divided among various ofTices. It was 
80 nob’^ and good of him.’ Mrs Desiuond paused 
for a moment to press her handkerchief to Imr 
eyes. ‘As it happened, I had a small annuity h?ft 
me by my first husband,* reaumed Mrs Desmond. 
^This annuity was just siifllcient in amount to 
cover the premium on the insurance, and was 
to be set aside for that purpose. The will is in 
the hands of Mr Benson, a solicitor, and an old 
friend of your father. 1 shall liavc to administer ' 
it; but I suppose some months will have to | 
elapse before the insurance people finally settle 
with me. 1 shall find it a tiresome affair, 1 do 
not doubt,* 

Again there was a pause, which Margaret hod no 
inclitiaiioit to break, Mrs Desmond looked at her, 
and thought die had never seen a young person so 
devoid of natural or even laudable enriosity. ‘You 


will find that your father has not forgotten you in 
his will,* resumod tho eblcr lady. 

Margaret .started. ‘ Not forgotten me ! I do 
not uudcivlaml you,* she said. 

‘And yi*t my words are plain enough. Captain 
Desmond by hi.s will bequi*aths to you, his only 
child, a legacy of one tluuisaiul piuuuis.* 

Mar"an?t was astounded, and knew not what lo 
say. 

‘Beyond the legacy in miestion, everything is 
left to me,* pursued Mr.s Desmond, with au air 
of ])ious rosigualioii. ‘ I must seek out some safe 
investment. I ought to be able to get five per 
cent, interest for my money, at the very least.’ 

Tho Sunday evening passed. Margaret laile Mrs 
Desmond good-night, and retired to her room, 
,1 i.l that ^Monday nionniig was so (do^ij at luiid. 
rii-Te woulvl l)e time for one last vUit to tho 
.•Imrehyai'l after bn-akiast. I’lio tr.iin by wliicli 
dll' intended to travel .started at eleven o’clock, 
r. fure getting intt» bed .‘he left a night-light 
buiuing on the chimney-piece. Sin* luul hmiid 
a box of lights in her roun, the morning 
aft»'r die. Iward the footstep-, an«l, actuatcil die 
liardly knew by uhat feeling, she hail hurnt 
one oacli niglit .since. Althougli .dm h;id lain 
awake for a long lime each night, she luul not 
heard tho foi'l-tejM again. She Wiw wak«'ful and 
restle«5S ; but after a tune dio fell itsleep. She had 
been a.sleep for sunu beur.s, when .'rli** .suddenly 
opened her evi-, impre-*e.l uith tlm .strange 
sensation whieli >mneiinies make.s itsidf fell even 
in pr- .found slumber, that fj-eiie one wai lo.ikiiig 
intently at her. She opened her oye.s, and viw 
I that another pair of i-yi-.s were gazing fi-V'dly at 
ihei* no great <li-tance away. Sim had .-'arcely 
I lime to Wonder why ihi.^ -honid be ko, b.-fi'ie >hc 
ree.ijni-eil, uitli a thrill i.f uii'pcakablc joy, whodi 
[ idi.inged au instant later into one of immeasurable 
awe, not unminglcd with horror, that lie who wa.i 
looking so earnestly at Iier wa.s none other than 
lier fat her ! 

The light that buVm d in the room was dim ; but 
it wa.s im])0ssibl(3 that >\\v should mi laki* the 
fcature.s of tli.at well !(yVed f.u e for Iho-y ol any 
one cl.se. lli.s body w.*- |»a]t!v hi ld.n by the 
curtains at tlm Iteal ol the hed, and .U. tho 
moment die op.-ne f her eyes hi* was leaning over 
tnw.ard.s h»T, th if l'» see In r mure clearly. A. low 
cry broke from her lips, and she .started up in 
bed. As die did .-o, In-r lather's I-guro vaiiidicd 
behind tie- c’nrtain-. Sim r".bbvd lier eye.«, ami 
looked .Tgaiii ; IjiU le* w;i-; c» rtainly no longer 
tlmii;. l-ewiblmd, a\M- -tiuc.K, and still feeling 
mily hair awake, die j'ljj.ptMl dut, of bed, and put- 
ting forlh a timid hatid, ure.w the curtain.^ aside, as 
thoiigdi half f‘.\pef liiig, half dr>'a<liiig to find liiiil 
hidden belli nd them. But no one was there. 

Tlieii .she WLOit to the dnejr, which was on Iho 
same side of the room uh the bed, and opened it. 
She was under the imprcsAioii that she had shut 
if, on entering her room for tho night ; but tnat 
was .1 point on which sho could not be quite 
po'^itivc, and in any c.'we, it was not shut imw, 
'Hu TO was nothing to prevent any one from 
entering her room wlien she was asleep. She. now 
opene'l tiie door wide, and ventured out a few 
.Mep.s into the corridor. It was a clear night, and 
the stars shone brightly through the window at 
the opposite end. She could see the entire length 
of thb passage, and make out the positions of the 
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dillcrent doors lluit ojunied into it. Thore was sinitli'a and Blioeniakcr’s sliojis ; and the villa^^e 
certainly no one there but Iierscdf. is eslahlished. In a year or two alter wards, there 

The door of Mrs Desinond’s room was exactly i will mo^t likely be several streets. Tlie houses, 
opposite her owji. This door Marj^aret now j isolated at j^radually approximate towards 
ventured to try with her hainl. It yielded to j each other, liiick takes the place of stone as tho 
her touch and opened. She advanced a step or [ buildings iiifiease ; and the first small tenements 
two and looked into the room. All was dark j are moved away on rollers to some back street, 
within, far darker tlian in the corridor, curtains • where they suit the iiieans and convenience of tho 
belli;; ilrawii u»t<kcs the windows. The only sound ; less weallliy iidiabitanls. I 

that hrjdie tin* intense silence was Mrs Desmond’s j Amon;» the thst buihlings of any si^e arc 
low ipiiet hreatliiiig as slie slept. churches of ITotcstant deiioiiiiiiations — for Cana- 

Margaiet withdrew as h(»ftly as she liad entered, j dians are prc-wninently a church-going people, 
and went back to her own room and shut the | Thus it bdlows that, 'as every year brings out its 
duor. .She had still tlie same awe-struck feelin.*; \ thousands of iinmigrantf*, alino-t all ol them in 
ut her lieart, .die was still as utterly bewildereil ’ the prime of lih-, they jiudi on to cheap lands, 
a.i at first. She lighted her candhi at the little j which slill lie uu‘ h.ai-.d ; make a purchase of 
night-light, and diew a thick shawl round her ; filly or a hundied acre?, ]-ay a .'iiiall Eum down, 
shouldcTs, and sat down to think. That she had and obtaining a long flay in \\hii,h to pay iij» the 
in VM-y truth sceu her father, ‘•lio should never ‘ b.il, nice, stllic tneim-' lvi s in th»*. juimevd lorest. 
iloubt, Ui the hi'-l day of her lile. She hiul heard . Some arc tf>rt.unatc enough lo g".l the sht-U«-r of a 
and read of cases where, fur some niysterious ■ fellow-*'ettlei‘.s shanty, gi-neMlly an ‘-dilicc of 
jmrjjose, the dead had be^ui allowed idr a few m-i't primitive structure, about fcixtt.en Ibct by 
luicf moim-uts lo revisit iho living. Ctmld this Iweive, put up in a fiw hours. Jl is built of 
be sikli a case f (’niild her lailier’s inbui'se i.iugh notched at the corners, so a^ i j fit into 
longing to see licr li.ivc* been puwerrul enough ( acli iither firndy : the roof being of bark or slid ■«. 
to enable him to carry out his wish ? Or had The i between the lo:^s are filled up with 

she, after all, only been tlm victim of a by no moilav or mo.ss, am^ one window and iloor suliice. 
iiuMiH uncniiimnii litrm of lialhu iiiutiuu f She In s«i, h a ilwelling, some cLztn or more people 
was veiy ln.illi lo bidiwe tin* lalicr. 1 hit it was will .d* ep c^ ihlbrlally and healthily, while* perhaps 

all a niN.diiy, and one >\liich, in all pr..bability, the snow .'•till liiigir.'> in the lute spring, and drifts 

she Would ucwr be enabled U) nnrav. 1. bmg tbrough Ih* ciimks of their rustic shanty. ('»£ 

a.s .'iir li\i d. butb air uicl loat iliev Lave abundance, for iJie 

great cu..ki:ig'.‘U*vt ? of iiiodeni days liavc quite 

Miperstdi-iU he wi le liie-pbicc'S of old times. The 
b I F F I N (' A X A 1) latter arc n iw seen; while the former 

IlY ONi; WHO H\s r.lM'.V MOUH TItAN x\VKNTY* I' ‘ 

Yrsus \ Hi siDKNT Tiimu:. ' gTc.uly pivhrable lo the lifarth and lU cold 

I wide ehiimicy. 

TtioCiill w'e have already upon more than one • TIuj-^.* immigiants wln» are not so favoured as 
occa.^ion I'lb rfd hints to iiitoinling cinigrants, the to have such liiciidly ^lu'ltcr, try lo avoid taking 
importance (.f the subject and tho'intorcst it seems flair families into the 1 udi while snow coiiliuurs 
to evoke, encourage us in rnibli-hing tin* following it >c>melimes does until Apiil. At timc«, 

Fupi.b-mcnlary observation- from a Canadian re-^i- ^ bh juul camp (Ait; some m the 

* J J wagen, Some under it, thus managing nil the 

, . shantv or hou-e bo readv. ?:?hould the weather 

Some yean-j ago, says our correspondent, it was lavoui able - and we have no long-continued 

my luivilcgo to conliibiiti' a few ]uges to one of — they will generally have enough of 

the leading j*eiiodi(al.'5 on the subjLcl of (’ana-la groun-d cleared to give them i»leiity of polaloes 
and the emigrant’s jjrospccts there; and now, after lor the first year, and perhaps some i,Tain. Thus 
luoic than twenty years’ residence, a further nar- a farm commenced which may in the course of 
ralive of my experiences, especially of the rural ion years have a good house and barns on it, a 
ami out-of-tiie-way di.^tricts, may prove interesting bc..nng or- hard, and good fences all round and 
lo some who think of emigrating, or who have ihrongh it-. 

friends liere. j Now, in the foregoing I have just given a alight 

During the past twenty years, manifold nud | sketch of wliat has been going on in newly opened 
portentous danges have taken jdaoe in tliis ! sections of this country since 1 first came to it. 
country. Tracts of it almost unknown before, are ’ Dut this old state of things as n»gatxls hardship 
now intersected by railways, conveniently con- ; ainl dithculty has in these days of numerous rail- 
iteclcd togellier, and dolteil over with thriving ' ways and other convenient means of travelling, 
villages; while smiling homesteads and well-cul- ' all but passed aw'ay. In fact, the ahiKst oaii- 
tivaUd farms rejdacc tho dense bush and swamps j powering ditlicullies and obstacles which u<i d lo 
that formerly pre.vailcd. Those acquainted only j besot the settler’s path twenty or thirty y.ar.< age. 
with the olil-world cities and towns, have little . have Ken greatly meliorated. Many «>l the con- 
idea of tho gourd-like rapidity with wdiieh villages ’ vciiieuces of inoderu life, formcily not to be hud 
spring up iu this country, l^implo board or latli- | here, or at best conlined to a favoured few. are 
aiid-idaster houses of fi'om fiv’e to six rooms, can now within the cosy grasp of all. Added to which 
be built and rendered habitable within a week, is the fact, that money is more ]•l(n^ifllI, because 
The former arc sometimes occupied before tho walls of the general prosperity of tho couiurv. 
are plastered iiisiiie. A tavern is generally the It is usual with immigrant-s to choose locations 
nucleus of a village. Then come a general store that are most cosy of access ; hciicc tho beat loU 
and post-offic^ followed by tho inevitable black* are seized upon first ; yet, say:> ike Affos </ OntanOg 
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‘vast tracts of iincleari*il laiul are still in the haiuls Tlie priiicipil ohjectiou I have ever had to this 
of the government oi'Oiitario, awaitin*,' the advent country ia the severe winter. Jt is now tho 
of the settler. 'I’lieiv are large quantities of wild beginning of April, and snow well frozen lies 
land invitiTig llio labour of .the backwoodsman, round in piles. The sun is warm and bright, but 
which wheirdcarod and improved, will be equal the frost-king still reigns. Cold is never felt 
to not a few oH the older and imjiroyod settlements, within doors, because of the stoves anil other 
There are in tlic pri)vince of Ontario the following appliances for comfort. The summers an* delight- 
number (d' ;n'ios : In total arcii, 77,C0(5, h»0 ; total ful, and they last about six months. Tlie other 
Burvewd, iSd ; total granted and sold, six are not much else than winter, so far as cold 

21 871),* These are the liguros of Siunc two or goes. 

three years siiieo ;* but allowing for the work of ! Since I left my native land, I have visited it 
thr'se years, there are still some three million ' some two or Ihri'e times ; and on each occasion 
and a half acres of surveyed government lands . was most unwillingly convinced, that for those 
not yet taken up, and more than fifty million.^ ' whose ineaiH of suh^istence arc precarious in 
of acres not yet surveyed. The froe-graiit lauds the old country, Canada is in most cases the 
in Ontario are worthy the attention alike of : better place. It is a land of peace and plenty, 
the immigrant, and of partie.s already resident ; In rural disitricts, the peiude m.iy leave, out their 
ill the country who arc desiroas of po^‘?e'j<:ng ' stock night afier night wilhoiil fear of their being 
freehold farms, but whoi-e ineair are limited, taken or iniiired. They can also omit barring 
The provincial government have thrtiw.'i <q)en, ' and bolting d*»(;rs during the night, ami can travel 
upon the most liberal tonus, a iiuinbor of town- , about at all hours without heed of .^ix-.^limiter.- or 
ships, into any of whi *li parties may go and ‘ loavled sticks. Jt they tail to succeed in one thing, 
select for themselves the site of a future liomo. they can take up another, not being fettered by 
Thus over three million acres arc before them ; | hiws and customs of clas.s. 

and every Lead of a family can obtain, • 1 also noticctl another item when at home, 

two hundred acrc^ of laiul ; and any per.son nam -ly, that Canuilians arc tar ahead of the 
arrivcil at llie age of ciiht-^ni may obtain one ' mother -country in pos.'^o'.^iing handy, easily 
hundred acres in the Ircc-giant districts. This managed farming imidemciit-. (Am.soipieiitly, they 
offer is made by the guvoiumeut to all persons | can cultivate large iarms with fewir haiul< and 

without distinction of se.x ; so that a large family : fewer liur-tM than is the cusi-^rn in the Vniled 

having scveial members of it at or past eighteen • Kingdom. Veiy few farmers here are without 
years of age, may take up a large tract, aiul rt^aping and mowing machinc.-i, siu’ding-machim.-', 
become in a few years, when the land is cleared ’ cuitivalois, Labourers, or, tliey tivle th»*;ii, 
and improved, joint possessors of a valuable !* hiretl imni,* an* wril ]>aid. No one m ed be i ilo 
estate. The scttltnuent duties arc : io have tif- j who is willing ami abb; i** work ; and if tin y have 
teen acres, on each grant of one hundred acre’*, ’•<i?>«Muity and good character, tluy will do well, 
cleared and under crop, of which at least two • Though only a few may rise to opulein *’, o.7 may 
aciwa tiTO to be cleared and cultivated anmiallv for , be independent. 

live years ; to build a habitable house, at least j I know one kindly liouc.st h llow wlm borrowed 
sixteen by twenty feet in .size ; an«l to rcaitle on [ his paasiige- money to c»>me lu re. He engaged 
the land at least si.x month.s in each year. In the ' with a wealthy fanner at eight iirdlars per month, 
older settled t /wuahips, fanners posTaossing mode- i with board and lodging, [or tlio liivt r i\ 
rate means can readily purchase or lea.so suitable So well did lie fulfrl hii tluiies, ih.it at I In* end t»f 
fiinns of from oni to two hundred acres, more or three years lu; had twi-nty di»llar.< per m mth with 
les.s cleared and improved.’ board. Meantime, lu; “enl lionu* nnm y eiMiigh to 

1 know of one farmer who, some tenor twelve bring out hia father and four (»liur immbcr.sof 
years ago, got a free grant of a thousand-acre his family. All the.-e at once obiaimul miiplny- 
i^uiid among the lovely lakes of Muskoka. He ment in farmers’ h<i;i^. »; of tluna also 

had a large family of sons and daughters ; and now learned to rc.id and write wilii their enqdoycrs’ 
the same island is divided among them in line children ; aiul they are u11 independent now, while 
faring and they bavo made their own roads, &•*., their elder brother and fora un nor has a uinod farm 
in it. of his own, well stocked. All thU took placo in 

The generality of people in the old conntiy the course of ten years, 
have no idea of the vast extent of Canaila. Ontario, A largo proportion ol »ur doctor^, lawyers, and 
for instance, is larger than the United Kingdom. clcTgyiii<;n are the of farmurs -*1 mean iceriiin^ 
Yet ;t is only a small part of tlic Dominion of farmers for the public scliool.s lierc aro on sacn 
Canada, which is nearly as large as Kurope. a basw and ]»riiiciple, tlial any young men who 
When I first came here, 1 hated the country, and wi-sh can lit thcmselve.'^for entering college. The 
pined ibr Aome, as 1 still call it. I love my native fine librark*.^, such as the Mechanics’ fiistitate, 
land, and think there is nowhere in this wide i where w'orks by tlie best autliors can be had for 
world to compare with it a.s a place of residciice, j a trifling subacriplion, arc most advantageous in 
if one could onl^ afford to live there, ^ 1 brought i raising the moral and mental standard : and when 
my family to tm country when, in point of year.^, j a town can cluhn some two thousand inhabitants, 


W'hether I or my maHj should all have been so this that the people itfe generally *move intellL 
Well provided for, nad we remained in the mother- gent and better informed than toe same clasi 
mnntnr, one eamm tell ; but speaking os 1 know, would be in the rootbr-countrv ; and that con- 
1 think we aoQW not ^cious of their own power ana their many re- 
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BoiiTces, they are tliuroughly soH'-reliant and I 
indepemleiit. 

Sonic writers are prone to represent even the 
well-settled districts as far bcliind in civilisation. 

1 cunnot say so, and I wish to give a truthful 
ac‘*ouiit. AVlnuc I now rc.si(le, there is a smart 
village, containing cIiiutIics of nearly all denouii- ' 
nations, with Roiiifi tine hotels and jirivate rc.»i- ‘ 
denccs. In the &mooth lawns of tliese rc.sidences . 
during siiunner eveiiijigs, lh«j click of the croquet . 
mallet and the gaiety of tlie lawn-tennis players . 
may be lieanl. When I lake a drive into the ' 
country, 1 inert well-dressed im-ii and women in ^ 
coinfort.ihle vehieles ; and if 1 pay a visit at any . 
uf tlicir lioiises, I find modern furniture, pianos, 
org.ins, &c. Vet this district, twelve or iiltceri 
years ago, was almost a mass (if f-olid bush. I 

itiding oil horseback is a favoiuiUi amusement, 
and as a general rule, the jiCMple here are well 
iiiounlcd in every way ; and though the girl-j do 
m.l ride to the moel, as in Krigl.md, vi t I li.avc 
R' cn siiiiui W'll iiKisinted ami equipped, i’lorn saddle 
to L'legaiit Jailvi-Tdippod riding-whip, riding alone 
on the quiet roads. 

Wiilves ami bears always retire to uiiiiiliabiLod 
di-lriel-!. The d ho of the chnpjici’s axe is uot 
agreeable to tlieir ear'!. [ couM t.-'Vt find any 
(•lie who was iuoIc'>tevl bv llio^o ai'iiii d-, excejil 
th-'^fi who c.viiic* to this country thirty (^r I'-ny 
year-! ago. If f be not miaaken. liv-* dijllar« 
pir h-ad arc albiwcd Ity government lor tin-— 
inaiaudin'H ; ^o tliat tor this ivasoii, if fur no ‘.thjr. 
th-ir iiumb».r.- mu-i decrease, 

Th'* ( ’m 1 .rado boetia, or potato-bug, i< ti ubie- 
Rome and 'le-tiiu live ; but ."inci; llic use ot PaiU 
tiivcu has liic.jme gcuvral, tliey arc not mucfi 
drea'lod. A Muail pr‘<in.rtiuu of this ]ioi'«on 
.'•jiriiikK'd on the jdant.-' wluni the ins els firtt 
appear, will kill tin* fir-st crop of them ; and a 
M' jorid ajqdiealion in the cmir-e (d some week-*, 
will almost exienninate them ; all that rem.iin 
will do no liarm in one ^ea«"n. 'fiiry burrow in 
the caitli, and reappear to lay their eggs next 
fcinnmer. At fii>t, pruple Ui'cd to ]e*ck lliem olV 
the idaiits ; but that is seldom clone now. The 
midge used to be fatal in the uheat; but since 
tlin introduction of what is call the midge-proof 
wheat, tliat .scourge lias almost disappoarc!!. i 

As to the price of land, the advertisements 
&hi)A\ that improved hums, with house, barns, &c., , 
can be had in good districts at from tiftv to eighty ; 
dollars per acte, according to locality. For I 
instance^ near a city the prices would be higher, j 
Outside this villagc—wliicli is about seventy i 
Hides north of Toronto--two hundi'cd acres of i 
unclijared land, covered with heccli and iniiple, | 
without liomse or fences, were sold for thirly-tivc j 
dollars per acrc*-ahout seven pound.s sterling. j 

And now about, the Indians. I remember my ; 
own idoiw on iho subject, culled from hearsay, or i 
from the writings of various authors. 1 imagined j 
them as painted, beaded, and befeathered ; and in ' 
iliis on well as other things respecting them, 1 
soon found my mistake. Two or three years ^go, 
a numhot of them encampod within half a mile 
of iny Tosidencc. They travel about from place 
to place, and pitch Uieir tents where there are 
nUmty of elm- tribes, of which they make all 
kinds of baskets, from the flat butclieFs basket 
to the laiwe round basket that holds a bushel ; 
besides all kinds of ornamental satchels and 


articles suitable for carrying in the hand. AVinter 
is the lime they choose for this eniployinent, 
generally coming to the camping- place in October, 
and reiii.iiiiing till'AIarch or April. 

I went iiii-i the bush to see them. It wa^ a 
sludUTcd Fpol, a fihoit distance from the Kjad. 
Snow coverc'l the ground ; and the blue Miioke 
curled iroiii tljc tops of their t(.*nts through the 
tall trees oveiheal. Very pretty and ropiaiilic, 
S'.me of my readers will say. "AVell, yes ; in a 
jiaiiiting; but not at all so wlien seen in reality, 
riier.; Were al5(»ut a du/en U‘nls. The fir-t day 
J went to w them wa-i Sunday, and the tents 
were cl!*-el up. Tli(;y pitf.h ilie^e generally by 
chopping down po-i.-, i f about six feet liigh, with 
crulc.he.-i on tlm tr.jiq to l.oM horizontal jiieces or 
fitr.iight limbs (jf lire-. 'J‘hi- fr.iine lliey cover 
ivilh boards— if they can gt;t them -fpiilu, or 
R'hcctvpciiiap'? (k'-l out wlin n\i oM L'aii.ient or 
two; alt'»gether a j»atch(*d, sh:ibhv-io-»klii'j arrange- 
ment. A birg'* stpi.'ire npe.'iisu' Inii, iu tlur ]#eak 
of the ro"b to let out the fciaok*'*, fur iIm-v up 
l.irgc lues day and niglit in tlieir lent.-. 1 went 
into two f.r three of thein. In one Rnieb wm- 
abuul twidv'- fi*(*L .square. 1 .-saw abo.ii ei'jl.t or ten 
jicople of all a,'c*-, from tins bTny, wlin h >\vu!-.g 
fr* »iii the r * d in .liSiiiail bir.*h-b.(ru cradle or cot 
ju't iu own .-iZ", to the hideous oM cronS who 
may hav(; b'**u \U great-gramlnK^tlier. A great 
w»)'.l-tav bl.U"d in the centre, round the adics of 
which croMcln d the children ; one of them per- 
fectly wliii*, with n-il Iniir, suj'po-ed to have 
been ki-ln.ijqvi. r.-nche.- coverel^^ilU soft pine 
branches on*! inal'^ lined tlie .^ides of the tent. By 
night tiny .‘•civcd ijr beus, by day for seats. I 
was iinited to .sit down, but (Kvlined, n.s the 
Iiidian:^ do not ‘ally believe that cleanliness 
is next to godline-s. q'hev are naturally indolent, 
an-l in most c<i«es will only woik when impelled 
l.‘V They will never hire out and eam, 

vt bind themselves to wio’k like white men ; and 
wuuld not barter their Iroedoiu for money. 

In another tent, 1 p.aw u comely woioau, w*ho 
had her small dwelling neat and clean. She spoke 
good LngUsh. and wa** tidy in her person. She 
belonged to iheir ‘ upper ten,’ being the wife or 
daughter of one of their cliief.s, 1 went to see 
them again ou a week-day, and found them all at 
work, making baskets and mats. They &plit the 
wood of the elm while preen into luug ]»ieces, 
then score it with pronged knives, and beat it out 
till it can bo nicely divided into strips, to suit the 
manufactui'e of baskets. 

The Indians whom I have seen arc not by any 
means bandsome or ‘ noble in bearing.' They are 
quiti! llie revorw. They have no distiiigaisliing 
garb, except a blanket, alias a common cloUi shawl 
or rug, pinned ou the square round their shouldi rs 
and heads. Thw is worn by the wtuuen wir.i(*r 
and summer. The men sometimes use it, but 
nut ou their heads. The \iiUg»i pc. pie .m.l 
iarmors arc generous to them, and they j'i.k up 
plenty of old clothes. 1 have been tfomctiuies 
amused to see young Indian girls in a new lig of 
bright calico made with an jitt.-mpt at laslaon. 
The men always wear shoo** vt mc'cc.i>r*is; the 
women are seldom so ivell (;lf. A vory (dd Siptaw 
came to my door one day with baskets to sell, 
made by b'crself. Fidju cuiiu>ity, 1 asked her 
insido« I could gather livni hot that a man was 
reckoned well olf among them according to the 
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quantity he hail to cat. Slio ?aiJ: ‘Oh, such a one 
is well off ; he has i>lenty to eat ; ho can oat twice 
a day. Not many of us can do that. I seldom i;et 
more than one meal a thiy, and am very ghul to 
get that.* Poor ol<l creature! Slie must have been i 
very tall and gaunt in lior young days ; but at the ' 
time I saw her, she was btmt over on her staff. 

AVhilo the Indians were in this neighbourhood, 
tlicv must have made over a thousand bi\skots, I 


with the sunlight glinting on the purjdc heather 
of the mountains anil upon the open sea beneath ! 
In all my wanderings, I have never yet seen its 
equal in any way. No Canadian scenery, Imwcver 
vaunted, could compare with what 1 Iclt lu-hind. 
VVt Canada has been, so to speak, a good step- 
mother to me, if even I had some liard times 
with her in early days. And I say to all who arc 
crowded out in the IJiiitod King«loni : ‘ (,’ome out, 


used to see ]argi» b)ads of them as they passed to ' and get under the wing of this same good step- 
the railway station. The government have pro- . mother. She may be 'rough and strange to yui 
vided lands for the Indians, 'called * Indian • at first ; but she will not Metrve you, uiiless it bo 
Keserves.* There they are helped in various ways, ; your own fault. She will insist, however, on your 
and are encouraged to bo industrious, also to ! being iniliitftriou.s and temperate. Late and ea« ly 
send their children to the schools, where they are ‘ you must work, if you would win her favn\ir ; 
taught in their native language, as among them- , end if she find you ohedient and gno<l, slic will 
Selves they speak no other. But many of Hkmu ‘ provide for you out of her groat abuiulanpe, and 
prefer a nomadic life ; hence their occasional viMt*; you shall have case in your old age.* 
here. In my judgment, their life is a hard one, ! 1 


that is, ns regards those of them who have no 
settled homes. They are half ilicir time hungry, 
and must suffer greatly from coM, with such 
wretched tents and scant hed-covoring. 

A plea^ng halo ■if romau-'c liangs over Canada 
in the eves of tho^se at a ilidaiice. The grand 
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CIIROXIO grumblers, who would complain (d' 
nothing so much as the removal of a pot gri'^vanc', 
are everywhere to be found ; anil there are clas.ses 


peculiar radiance of its .uvn. I remomber haviiv^ 
such romantic ideas about it myself ; btit like 
many another distant land of venlure, when I 
actually came to it, its beauty vanished. I stepped 
behind the magic veil, and found a laud of stern 
realities, where people have to toil when the 
thermometer is at ciglity degrees in the shade, 


There u rdom and to spare for them all here, and 
a welcome also; but let people bewam of tlirowirig 
up a means of livelihood and a quiet fireside at 
home, for a shanty out here. 

My home In the old country wa.s in ono of its 
beautiful localities. 1 think 1 see it now, 


to shore with ono or more of its crew missing. 
The natural difficulties of the occupation are 
sundy enough and to snare. There can bo no 
need for added strife and passion ; and to remove 
those grievances, and. if needs be, to protect these 
men against themsoives^ is a work which well 


in me eyes oi ino.e ai a uiyue. i.ie gra m of mtm, such aUhe Briti.li fanner, who arc. ii-.d:lly 
primeval lorests, tkc rarclv-douded skies, the : , v. i » . v.- • i .• ^ 

deor, the wolves and bears, ler^^^ a glow of enchant- Jl** ‘'i'’^‘**<2dited by tradilioa witli *1 J 

ment'to the mimrs vision. rin*n the idea of hO alw.iys keeping a gnevanro in stock. IIih i-j 
much to bo got for so little; the free life too, . Inwcvt-r, as a rule b,- brought 
away from old-world cai\ s and ceremonies ; even against the salt-w.iter fialuTim n, p-ior fellow^, who, 
the smallest shantv, in the midst of all this, with a though not exempt from faults, and .'Oine of these 


not in-ignilicant, are at the same time not given 
to fault-finding without some very special re.i'«on. 
The fiNhermeii of the ea'-t coast of Eujland b.ive 
laid before government an array of grievan-v-. so 
formidable, that an rnternatiim d ( Naiferenec liai 
been culled to consider them. At cue p-'ri d, it- 


and where they must do the same when it is far : remembered, our friends c*nt it.iiii ‘d an 

below zero. j unreasonable jcalou'^y of the Scotch !i hermeii, 

Look at it as on* may, there is no romance fur ’ who, as they had u licrfect riglit lo do, i-ani'* int.> 
those who must earn their bread by tlie sweat of . their waters, and, by their s»'nsildi* mctlmd uf 
their brow. It is all very well for those who come i fishing, and more cari'fiil style of livin ne - I t-) 
to the beautii'.l Muskoka lakes, or suoh-like, in , do better than their Kng]i*ii buthrcn. Tii.-.u.i-i 
summer to camp out and llsh, wdth Mots of cash* j an unworthy feeling, of wliii !i the beiti*r «•! i-, of 
to spend, and who have charming homes in ! liahormen were aslmmed. \^Mly dilleii nl i- the 
En.land, or elsewhere, to which they may return > intolerable condition of thin m .0 b-i f wlu h tin y 
when they grow tired. To them, indeed, the have prute-lod and app-. .d* d. 'I no pn-M iit is a 
halo never dims. But w'ith those who arc j real, not a fancy griov.imv*. 
attracted by the glowing descriptions given by j The bountili'il scus th.it iriwrap the British 
such happy peopi/, or, as is sometimes the cas •,! Islands with lln ir wiiitr- fringed L^irmcnts have 
by parties wb) have lands to dispose of, it is a j never withhcM tlicir linnv harvt 4 in div> sca‘«on ; 
different master. They often break up moderately ; now, as ever, th^y siipj»ly lavi di and wliolc?oino 
comlortablo homes in the United Kingdom to Mood to the pepk-^ ol luuny larnh. But the tens 
Mine t * a strange land, where at first all is so > of thou.^ands of bardv men who gain a livtdihood 
different. Manv such remain but a year, nr a few ; by gathering in the }lal■v.^4, minister lo our need-s 
montl^. Nay, I have known them to stay but j through hanldjijH and danger. Kiir nine months 
a few days, when they went back homeless, fhoiigh in the y.-ar, in all wcaHiers, their littio craft toss 
perhaM not friendless. I confess I would have and drift, or work with the trawl at heel, far 
done the same myself, il I could have done it with from home. Wldk* lai.dsfolk slumber in oa.¥e. and 
prndmee. Therefore, let all u7io arc doin^f /air/y j safet^^ keep patient watch, now rewarded 
in dear Old England, tlnuk twice before ; by Hplendid siict rf'.fi, now toiling almost in vain, 
leaji^i^ I •! 1 , , . ! I” **^*(»*''‘* Nortliern seas, the hardy 

A^ereifal i^vidence has opened up this great ( rMhonimti remains for weeks together, fortunate 
_ is^no room for at home, j if, hv-and-by, the smack or dandy does not return 
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the deliheratioiiH, iw it indeed demands ilie of dainaj't* are annually inflicted upon the herring- 
prompt action ol a conreivnee aniori;'9t the repre- fi.dier.s hy the wilful di*«rfc;.'ard of these pro- 
mMilulives ol 8uch couiitrieM a.s Eii;,'! and, France, visions by *forei;^p trawler.^; so that in the 
ijel>;juin, and liollam]. Let ns glance at the nioniiug, when tlic pro.spect of a fortunate haul 
grievances which thus call aloud for remedy. lends oiicrL'y to every man, it in di.^covered that 

The herring and mackerel fl.^liermen are first in the warj), wliich is "the backbone of the fiail 
their li.il ol coiii|i1aints. As many of our readers | structure of network, has been severed, that 
are aware, I he sinull ves.*els engaged in this occu- probably one lialf has been completely lo.^t, anti 
pation use the drift-net, which may be roughly de- ■ much ui‘ the r‘*'t spoiled. The discovery Is hard 
Bcribeil as a continuous wall of net, averaging more ] to bear ; but still harder i.s tile certainly that it 
than a mile and a half in length, and .si.^ feet in is the result of iiialice afoivllioiight. The pa.^sage 
depth, 'i’he wall con.si^ts of a series of nets care- , of an or-linary sliip acioss the iitt.s would tear tlie 
fully fastened by long seizings to a warp at the ; meshes, but leave the warp intaiit. The warp is 
lower edge, sunk below the Burlace, and kept in j cut, however, a*i clean as if done by a knife ; and 
po.'itioii iillit.it by bladders and corks. On the this is known to he the woik of an infamous 
lisliiiig.grouud, sonietiines lliirly or forty mile.s machine called ‘the devil.* 

from sliore, the .sails are reduced to a .‘‘mail ini/ztMi, ; This machine a heavy foiir-fliikcd grajniel, 
the mainmast i.s lowered upon a crutch, and the with the ujiTier part of ei‘h fluke purposedy 
cr.ift ii«Ii‘.s head to wind. Tlie wall of net is .‘sharpened. It i.- sunk a fathom or fo over the 
jiaiil out, until the boat reiiiain.s fastened to it bo\v.s oniie inarau ler, and Ini'S u-j other u.-c than 
l>y the .‘'Irong w.irp, as to a huoy. J5y thi.s time, the dcalniclion ol nets. It ro happened that while 
evening should he ilrawiiig near. During the the Jbyal ('.nnmipsion of w.i-^ f-ittinj, a Uiat 
night, ves.srl and not -4 ilrift whilliei'ioever tlie tide returned from the fWiing-groiuids oil ,Lowv. -toft 
listelh ; and at daybreak, till*, shout of ‘Haul-lio ! ’ witii a sjiccimeii accidentally left by a l^igian 
euniiiioiis up the .-lumbering cn*\v to drag in tlie trawler in Inr nets. The chain by wlii<h it ha I 
net, and shake out the .“ilvery slmaK tli.it have be«.ii ."U-p-nded .bail broken, *aad ‘tb*'* iLvirw.ts 
been caught in tin* iiiedu'.a. Tlii.- is the eporation taken in ilic very act of erinie. It had cut.awiy 
with lieiTiug-5, and it the main bii.-iiu-.-.-^ of the f-aiy-five m t--, ikimagcd twenty-five otlier.s, and 
licet. cut th*; warp ; and it-! fluke.s were not unlike the 

The allegation tliat foreign trailers delibc- curved bla le« of a hnge scytJic. The build and 

lately run across the net^, with the <'.\pr» '.s jiurp ng of the trawl. *r juoclaimed her an Osteiider; 

of »ie-troyiiig thiMii ; and tiie evidi'n:.* giv'.n before but the daikne‘'S and stormy .•sea preveiitcl 

a Foyal t ’oinmi-.*-! -u iluiing the autsr.uu and further ic. '.gnUi'Ui, Siie crept away, as she had 

winter of l^''•>, n vr.ils even a wi-r-e • of thing- aj»]»iLa- iu.i, a ilu' l in tlie night ; and the Kuglish- 
Ihaii wa-i at lii-'L ."Ui'jHoed to o.\i-t. It i- a .*‘eii*.Ui ' man liad to come in to rrlit and write off a lo.«.s 
charge to bring agaiii-l liie r.ieiju fi.-hcruien ; but of tw.-ntv-five jKi’in l-. It i- only fair to add 
tin* jiroof I't unfoilunal'ly foo char. Tiiey haw nlth ugai.i to this* devil,* that twenty or thirty 
lint eviu th'i ]M‘a of ignor.ince to advance. In yc.ar.- ago it kiiown also to bo in u^e by a few 
the nature of tiling', it c.niuot Ik avohled that, evil-minded Kngli-h li-hermen ; but this was in 
in d.irk ami .^stormy weather, the ncl.s should tlie ohl time-, when ikirking was the centre of 
o«-ca‘'ionally be dolroycd by accident. Tiie writer li;-* trade. 

of thc-e ]iiie.< oiu'e indulged dn an expedition on The luolivcs aelualing the f.*reigu fi-heniieu 
hoard a V.irniouth Io n ing*hoat ; and during one ar-.- a- black the dce.l itself. Proic.-sioual 


i.ighl, three brig"’, a Freiicli siu.u’k, and a baniue jeiiioii'y ]»rol»,ibly one not incousidevabh; iiiotivc- 
p:o<i'd through the line of net.-. Jhil tlic power. Tiielt i.- another. Meanness Oonleiiipd- 
Ji-liing-gmuiid sehcto.l was nearer slmro than ible wvuild .‘•eem to be inert dilde, did not fact 


u.suul, and tlie damage done w.is trilling. 


upon f.iet I '4t.ibli-Ii it. An iKtend trawler, three 


wa.s one of the ch.ince.s of the husiue'^.s alw.ivs ago, wn;? detected seizing the nets of 

reckoned upon. Yet there are certain well-e.'^lab- a l.owe.-l .ft boat, which sailed round him, and 
li.shed rules known to all fishermen, and they are thrcaleiioii to run into liim miles'^ he released the 
generally observed by the English and French, gear. Already tlie decks of the foreigner were piled 
ihi.ugh uiminally di.-reg.irded by I’elgian and uji with stolen nets, and coinpolkd at \;ist to make 
llulcli. The fishing-erall, according to these sail, the da-tardly crow lore the reliii.pushed ^poil 
regulations, should carry two light.? on the mi/yen to piece.'*. The lost nets are often traced to tUteiid, 
fcUiy, not Ics-s than three feet apart, while the where they are freely olfi ved for sale, or kept, in 
iieis are out; while the ordinary red and green the ho]'c extorting s.dvago from the ri.;li!lal 
higiuils indicate that the coiir.'«e is clear. Add to owner.'*; but as the co.-t and novation of e-tabli-hing 
this tho regulation that /narMioaU shall not come , a claim in a foreign country would move than 
within three miles of boats which have shot their outweigh the value of the recin*erv. the thieves 
nets, and a simple code, is apparent. ■ escape with impunity. The Kngbsh fi.-lnrm.iii 

Trawling, as most of our readers are doubtless . thus loses his nets with the fi«h i'ni.Mi.hd m 
aware, is aiuethod of catching fish by means of a ! them, bo.sides losing the time .spiut in iipaiiing 
heavily weighted net that drags along tlic buttoiu ^ the remnants. 

ol the aea. To overcome the resistance of* bo | The O.-^teiid fishormen, not content nil h habitual 
ponderous an affair, cither 8\oaiii-vc.ssel3 or lai!^o . de.stniction of other men’s goo.l-*, add iu-ult to 
Hiiiling-craft arc necessary; and for these, certain j injury. How far the Englishmen tike the law 
regulations have very properly been made, one. . into \heir own hands, dee^ not .ippc.ir ; and per- 
of which wo have just cited. It may ho added ' haps the etory told hy the other side xvould 
Uiftt great jealousy usually exists between reveal something in the' nature of reprisals. The 
trawlers and other ilshing-craft. Notwithstand- ' indignities oflVred .arc often suflioieiit to ^jusiiiv 
iiig the furogoing rulcS| thousands of pounds | the armed resistaucc which some of the Luglish 
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fishermen hint at, if soinetliinj? is not speedily 
done to jmt an eiul to the nelariou^ practices 
which liavc hoen accumiilativi; for years, and 
which were never wiTse than during the seasou 
of 1880. In tlio previous year, the master 
of a Snflolk binaek i)l)‘«erved an Ostend boat— 
identilied afterwards as Lcs Trots trawding 

towards the nets ; and at once manned a boat 
to warn the intruder olF. When witliiu forty 
feet of tiie trawleV, the Knglislinien were tired 
npon, and in a|>]>rehcnsioii of e second sln)t, 
were com jailed lo lie down in the bottom of the 
boat. y.cs TroU A m is, at her leisure, then 
sailed throuiih the nets ; came about, and t')re 
througii tlioni again, cutting adrift eighty nets the 
tii'it, and tdghtecu the second time. It is a 
common occurrence for the foreigners to salute 
a boat’s crew, arriving from a smack to i hum 
explanation and compensation, with the stoni-s 
brought up by the trawler, with JuinjH of coal, 
and invariably with certa'ii forms of derision 
and contumely, which arc particui.nly lurd for 
a Britisher to hear. SiiiKtinus the foreigner! 
appears to drive thi >iigh the U'-ts with the expre-s | 
object of hiu'jhing at lie' anger of the Kiub-'h 
crews. Ill Ihoeinlief, a I'lviy.ii crew pelleil 2/b* 
Star (f/ t/b; witli coil au'i dog tish. Dutch 
fishermen have beni kn ’.vn t** hack an Enji^h- 
mans nets to pieces with ki.ivcs, in a spirit of 
SrhetT mischief. 

These buccaneers of tlie Noilh Sea disjday 
much cunning in escapin i detection. Th*‘v hi'lo 
the name atid number ot the vessel, and lor the 
time remove any other di*«tiMguis!iing feature ; 

! and as they, contriiy to all maiitiiuc cn.*tun, 

I habitually sail without ligiits, they are able to 
get r.way scot-free. Ihubuldcned by the absence 
of any [Mdicc of the sea, tliey fl.iuut the hated 
‘devil’ in the eyes fd any crew they may casually 
pass on ti e .'•ea ; aiwl in a thousand ways defy and 
anru'y ih iii. 

There y.-t ron-ains a grievance, as to which 
the Eiig]i>]iiiu n u 'e themselves ]>arlly to blame — 
namely, the ];»uti'h bumbi»at or lloating 

prog-hop, l>y winch the men arw de moral i-f-d arui 
crime encouraged. It is a villainous trallic ; and 
lo ili'ur shame h i it said, twr* or tlirce Eiiglishmon, i 
pcnivily sailing under loreign flags, are known to 
be cngisg»-d ill it. The business is probably 
remim«u.aive ; bu*- wUat shall it profit a man if 
he assist in producing ‘gross breachea of tru«t, 
assaults violei.c^*, robi>ery, obsc*»nity, flniinjghi.g, 
and in not s few violent deaths!' That is 
the catalogue of results attributed by the Itoyal 
Commission to the presence of bumboats amongst 
the North Sea fidicrmeii. 

The Dutchman is the chief offender under this 
bead. He is licensed by liis government to sail 
the seas in a craft resembling the ordinary trawler, 
and io sell dutiable goods of various kinds, inciufl- 
in^ of course, spirits and tobacco. Under whfile- 
some regulations, this accommodation might lie 
W'elconie ; but the abuse of tin: system Is so terrible, 
that *the majority of English fishermen clamour 
for its abolitum as a public nuisance. So keenly 
do they feel upon the subject, that they prevailed 
upon the Royal Commissioner to take evidence 
upiin it, albeit it was outside Ids instructions. 
And the list of horrom was truly appalling. The 
ftshennen recognist the cooper by a liaskct hung 
ftom the ftay as a sign. They go on board, 


intending perhaps only to replenish their ex- 
hausted stock of tobacco ; then they are tempted 
to 4lriiik ; and the iniacliicf is done, for the stulf 
is a troachoroiia and poisonous compound of 
white spirits and vitriol, v/hich speedily produces 
a maddening effect. 

Time W'oiild fail to tell of the actual deaths that 
have been directly trjiceil to this slulf. ’riiomas 
litmg bartered bis iish for it, ilraiik hirgely, 
ridurnod to his boat, and <licd in throe hours, A 
man named Sergent olferotl his clothes, drank the 
proceeds, heciiiiie iiiad, and jumped ovcrboaril. 
Another named Sinclair did the same, was twice 
rescued, but was drowned at the. third attempt. 
There is a fishing- village in Holland wdierc it is 
possible to fit out herring-boat or trawler complete 
with Hrilish net.'*, ropes, warps, trawD, saiN, 
anchors, and cables, that have been obtained Irom 
Engli'ih fi'*hing-bo:its in e.xcbarige for drink. A 
Dutch buinhoat-m.iii boa-ted that in eight wcels, 
in the North Sea, he iiiaile nine hundred pmiiiils 
\»iit of the English, Ereuch, Dutch, .and iJel^i.iii 
fi-hermen. About two yt*ar.s hince, mm of thi^o 
Dutch bumboats was Mramle l oii Urn Noitblk 
cua<t ; and bor st<»ros — confivated by tlw* (’u-taiw 
--were found to be two liundivd and fiTiy-fuiir 
p-mmU of tt>bacoo ami i:igars ; lifty-fix g.illoiis of 
-fv.'alled gin, twenty-five jn'i* cent, iindertiroof ; 
and lull a g.dloii of p.'rfume l '.pints. 

The troiildfs int‘.> which the »liink demon driv-'i 
the fi.-hcnneri may be imagined when the tempt i- : 
tion is known to be ov»t pivsont. Tin* (>wi.o i | 
gear is exehangMlfor drink. Tim peaci fnl li-li* | 
ing-.'‘'niu''.k become.s a p.imli moninm. Jbt-lu l l y j 
Im.-shel, tim lidi c.mght are unlawfully ili^ji » -d i.f, . 
and the men remb*red im apable of ciiteliin ' m i 
The foreign trader fiisL geU all the in niey li<« c m ; ‘ 
but a.s tin: tHhermon are not in tim haltit ot t.dm; ; 
niuJi lii sea with them, there is a -eaivii) of r.- • ly I 
coin. Then the ina-ter.'»’ ti.-Ii g'S tmaI llif leD and j 
gear. Lot one instance be given, as a uelndm ; ! 
illu.itration of the of the s\..leiii. ’I’he ■^m.e k ' 
flora — not more than two yc.iix aiM i-»in<' I a j 
fishing-fleet in the. tformaii ()' ;*a!i. ami l' »r a while 
gratifying cargoe.s from her i»*jMl.oIy n-:icl*- 1 iht» j 
owner l*y the hlcam-r.arri'.T. IJul. llie f fi ll ia 
with a cooper, and them- f rlh tie. hon*-.*!. tidiing 
was over. Her crew dr.m!; .and *juaricll' d for tlm 
space of two months. Sneli tiui e-s tboy inter- 
mittently caiiglil, they excliaMg'* ! for Ily- 

and-bv, lln3 ]irovidoiis being c\h.'in-led, the flara 
was taken to Heligoland, ami lo r ^lo^'^ sold, to 
fill the empty locker.-. lo’tuining to the fleet, the 
c.a]»taia and crew resnimd their old praclice», i 
until, at tlie end of thirteen svecks — live weeks 
overdm*.->.^iii‘ returned to pf>rt in n disgracoftil 
ciiijtlitifiii. ’I’he mvter iiml mate were iinprisf)nod. 

I Jut ne.\t y^'ar llm Clara again fell into crooked 
conr.ses nnd'-r a fresh nuwter and crew. The 
roop:r who now did the mischief was owneil 
by a Hull man, hailing from Brcmerhafeti ; ami 
he conlrivcl to chyin the Clara out in a fortnight, 
which embnl in a two daya’ frec-figUt, and a rc\H5U- 
tiorf of the above described diehonesty with the 
Htore^ at Htdigoland. The owncre on this one 
voyage lost seven weeke’ fishsoff ; equivalent to an 
esiiiiiated profit of one hundrea poituds. 

The reinedicH for these grievaiu*4^s stiggest tliera* 
sf lves. There must bo an iiiiomational convention 
to begin with. There was a coiiventLcin oC many 
years' alanding between France and Engiana, 
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npi'lyiiiR to llio English Channel, and to the sea- 1 
lisherirrt Rurroiiiidin;' Die British Isles outside the 1 
throc-inile zone ; but it was not ratified, though ' 
there is still an international law ojKiralivc in the 
Chamiel ^mly, ^’ho Iieport of Iho Koyal Com- 
inisaion laid befon; Parlianieiit during the session 
<»t declares that an internationai law lietween 
England, rraiice, lielginrn, and Holland is urtjmilij ; 
rtM^uired, and llial, until it is devised, the outrages 
ill the Nnilli Sea will conliiuie, and cannot be, 
stopped. Tin* IMiernicn are unaiiiniouB in request- j 
iiig Dial four Kwil't-'ailiiig crui%*rs, empowered to 
enlori’e the Jaw, one from each nationality, shall 
be statioib'd on the fi.sliing-grouuds ; that the ; 

shall be swept oil’ the face of the sea ; ' 
and that the fisliing-boats of each nation shall bo 
•‘oiiipelled to carry lights, and be iiiarkcd with big 
b'tti.ivi ami ligures on Die bows ami iiiainsail-*. 
E'dbre Iho tisbing Beasou of 18S2 l)egiiip, way 
IhcMi* j>rovi'*ions, or other i in a Fiinilar directiim, 
be put ill force, in Dni true interests of a class who 
nuiy I. ^t asMircd in the adapted soutiment of 
tlh: oM ]ii’oYerb, that though they be out of 
fcighl, tln'y are not r.ut of mind. 


one, and would have given all I had for such a 
jn'etnre. There wa»no name in the j)ocket.book, 
and no way of linking out wdio was the owner; 
> 0 , like a fool, 1 aflverti'^od it, and got Fli.adowe^l 
by tlic jiolice. 1 ell your readers to give us a fair 
slmw’ to be decent, and .ahvays leave their /i ldres'es ! 
in their porket- books. AVe want to live and let 
Jiv<*. — Y'j\xv?, truly, A PiCKPOcrrfiT.’ 

There was sonic reapon in Mlie light-iingered 
one’s request, whi-:h is more than can be said for 
that ol the {riit'»,^r:ip]i-bu!iler begging a well- 
known jouTMali.'riV aul'i^^r.iph f-jr his album, with : 
‘If you deem Du. n^qu': r. uuwai muted on my 
pait, ]>r.iy par*loii iiic j b^t at the same lime, 
hciid the rcfiMil ill your o^u b iriihvrhing, and 
willi your own pijnat ire, tiiat I may know the 
refusal is auDieiili.:.* His iiup-vb.-uc'* d->ervtd 
'IS Kant couiti.''y as iImI yi< l l*.-l by Iii-ditus to 
an Oxford undergra who.'i c.o!iiiiiUiiic.itioii '' 

running: ‘Sru -rndorstanding tint y«.u m— rt ' 
Ithyme-k in y(».ir I .-'.nd V'ai ^ ws ^ 

an:Wi!iv I : ‘mk -Wc do not insert RbyniLs wi*.]> 
oul n as‘.u.’ • 


EPJSTOLAHV (’HIIIOSITJ ES. { 

VriRV cuiiou.s spci'imciii of Dio cpidnlary rirt are 
daily ('••ir-igmd to Die eail"iial 1 a-Ut-t ; now and 
c'aiii one i-aMp’-; into print. An unllaturing 
Ja tire of a inudcal ]iarl-innan''e in a Lmidwii 
p'jjir cli« iictl a l"n f lelt"r fi.-iu l]»e ••ih-nded 
violini’'!, ill which he I that tii-* <iitic wa-s 

m-t III at th" < ntei’t.iiiinicnt, and umioiincedt 
lin <h*>irc to hav'* it 'reiuTally kii'-wn ‘that I 
look upon all nilic." iilio juuisc me, as men of 
jnl«'lli-.'onf(', and WMithy of the gnato^t ro^poct ; 
and 1 look np'Ui Dio^e nr* t/nos who di5:j»raise 
iin* as haviiii: a k’tcw Ioo-c in their leitbral deve- 
lopment. Ill conclusion, I consider tliat if the 
pel. am >iho wrote tlic notice was ]*rc.''ent at the 
])erforinaiice, bo is only uoiiliy to bo an inmate 
<if a homu Ibr idiots; ami if he w.ns not p!«-.sent, 
he is a mean unimiiily eur, and slnnild get 
Kven ycar'i’ hard labour. Hewever, I hive mt 
Die leu't d >ubt but that I will bo gaining the 
.applar..-fi of admiring Ihousaiids wliou the poor 
fellow i.s getting worm-eaten in an unknown and , 
coutempliblu grave.— Vours obliged, Pagaxim 
PiEDIVJM's.' [ 

A thief thus wn»to. to the editor of the Xiir YorJc ‘ 
Tribune.: ‘Sin -Please advice your roadera always 
to leave their names and avldrcs.sc-s in their 
pocket-borik'*. It frequently liappciis iu our 
l)usiue3a that wo como into possession of portc- 
inonnaies containing private papers and photo- ’ 
graphs, which wo would gladly return ; but we 
have no means of doing so. It is dangerous to 
carry them about, so wc aro forced to destroy 
them. I remenilicr an instanep when 1 met with 
scriotm troublo because I could not make up my 
mind to destroy ft lucturu of a baby, which I liad 
found in the pocket-book of a gentleman, which 
came into my hands in iho way of business iu 
tbo Tliird Avenue Road. I bad lost a baby 
myself the year beforoi of the same age as thU 


The w<m] I ha^ been repr'/a'hed with kiK-wii.g 
n'ltjiiir;^ t.f it- b*.'iiefa-f():-«. TliO clmrge 

i- t‘iM wid.ly di.vWii ; but wc mu-t j:i w.it admit 
it, iV'din: c-'ured Diat not I'lic of our readers i 
c«»ui'i tvll Di.* ir.m- (-f the inventive genius who 
wrob' t') a L )!; b.n cd'ior ; ; 

‘Sir— TIm* .-abjvr't a motive-power, recnlatcd 
by a bnv vf n.iti'io, cijMbli* of putting into motion • 
liie tumbr-us nKi.hincry, uuintormitting in : 
h? day ami night, and fr'c from any coet ‘ 

fn'in "Tie ye.irs end to another, iU p*nvor unlim- . 
itc'b It is esiimatod favc tlie government two 
hunlred tlioiuaud pruind^ per annum in fuel ! 
al »n- , au-1 to roduoo the price of coals a hundred j 
j ;*r cvut., cheapening all iiianufacturing produce j 
ai<.^’ ' : 

UcUing our coals b-r ncthing would be a ; 
t ■'ii.-ummation devoutly to bo wished, imlecd ; i 
bui we fear our inventive genius eroilit-^ himsedf • 
with an impo.--ible a hioveiiient ; like the actress 
who signed her.«elf, ‘ Ue-]*ccl fully yours, Mi^s St ; 
George Hu'^sey. 'iiic Mtf llus?cy.* 

Ladies looking for sons-iii-law, rarely make 
their approaches so openly as Die Canadian dame 
who wrote to a newly settled eligible : ‘ Huar Mr « 

ll , 1, Mrs AViglou, wi<h you would call *‘U my 

daughter Amelia ; she is very amusing, and is a 
regular young flirt. Slie can slug like a liuinminc- 
birl ; and luT papa can play on Die liddle nicely ; 
and wo might b.avo a rare obi ho-down ; and thiii 
we will have an oister supper. Amelia i.- lnjhfly i 
educalevl; she can dance like a gr.i-'h 'ppir j 
looking for grubs, and she can ni.ike l eaiiDliil j 
broad; it just tosU^a like hunuy boo-' bre.il ; ar. I 
for pumkiii pie.'* she can't bo boat, l.'i be t, she U 
beau of all tW F — — girK an<l will inaNO a gixvl 
wife for any man. — Yours truly, AIk.!> M it3Tx)X. 

— Rring your brother.' 

In caeca where it is quite unnecessary tlnat 
mothers should trouble tluMm»elvo.« iu urging 
I tilings forwoni, the oxprc.ssion of devotion and 
j undying lovo is not unfrequeutly half-comio iu its 
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exaggeration. Hort* is the outburst of a Califor- 
nian lover, *If/ wrote the latter to tho object 
of his affections—* If one atonj of the deep, deep 
love I feel for you is scattered throughout the 
world, I could stake my life it will till, if 
allowed to do so, the entire human race, and 
thence will derive the word commonly xised as 
love. Cood-bye, luy dearest dear. Yours till 
death, ami beyond it and eternity.* By-and-by 
he was sued for breach of promise ; and asked 
what he meant by such language', replied: *Oh, 

1 couldn't reasonably be expected to e.\])laiu such 
stulf.* No explanation was needed in the case of 
the faithless swain, who abruptly ended a ten 
years’ courtship with : * Dear Miss— 1 write these 
few lines to say that I don’t think you and me 
should agree if we was to come together. 1 am 
genersly inclined, and you are the other wav, so 
I beg to bo excused.* She would excuse him ; 
and he bad to pay for his default ; a fate that 
befell another fickle gentleman, who totjk his leave 
after a tiff, complaining that the lady had |>ut him 
down 80 that lie could not come up again, and 
pathetically concluding : 

So from \vii I must ])art ; 

I ui.ikc the sacriiiee my heart. 

• So farewell, Miss Bell ; 

Alone I *11 dwell. 

An Englishman of note wTote to a Mohammedan 
ofKcial for some stati.stics of the city in which he 
lived, and was thus politely rebuked for his inqui- 
sitiveness : ‘My lua’^sTRious Friend and Joy 
OP MY Liver -The thing you ask of mo i.s both 
diillciilt and useless. Although I have parsed all 
my days in this place, I have neither counted the 
houses*, nor have I inquired into the number of 
inhabitants ; and os to what one person loads I 
on his mules, and the other stows away in the | 
bottom of his ship, this is no business of mine. 
But above all, as to the previous history of this 
city, heaven only knows the amount of dirt and 
confusion that the Infidels may have eaten before 
the coming of the sword of Islam. It were un- 
profitable for us to inquire into it. 0 my soul ! 

0 my lamb ! seek not after tilings which concern 
thee not Thou comest unto us, and we welcome 
thee ; go in peace ! * 

A very different style was adopted by the 
manager of one of the great Indian railways in 
addressing a European subordinate given to indulge 
in needlessly strong language. ‘ Dear Sir,' wrote 
he, ‘ it is with extreme regret that 1 have to bring 
to your notice that I observed very uriprofc*^?!' nal 
conduct on your part this morning when making 
a trial trip. I allude to the abusive language you 
used to the drivers and others. This I consider an 
unwarrantable assumption of my duties and fiinc- 
tionsi and I may say rights and privileges. Should 
jou wish to abuse any of our employes, 1 think it 
will be best in future to do so in regular form, and 

1 beg to point out what I consider this to be. You 
will please submit to me in writing the form of 
oath joa wish to use ; when, if it meets my 
approvaL I ahall at once sanction it ; but if not, 1 
snail refer the same to the Directors ; and in the 
course of a.few weeks, their decision will be known. 
Perhaps, to save time, it might be as well for you 
to submit a list of expletives generally in use by 
3 rou, and I can then at once refer those to which I 
object to the Ihrectani for their decision. But, 


pending that, you will please to understand that 
all cursing and swearing at ibivcrs and others 
engaged on the traflic arrangements in which you 
may wish to indulge must be done in writing, and 
through me. By adopting this coiuse yt)U will 
perceive how much responsibility you will save 
yourself, and how very much the busiiu'.ss of tho 
Company will be expedited, and its interests pro- 
moted.* 

Prominent members of the theatrical profession 
are too accustomed to receive extraordinary epistles 
from utter strangers, to take mucli note of iIkmii ; 
but wo doubt if any actor ever hiul a funnier offer 
made to him than was once made to the elder 
Booth. Hero it is : * West House Scnooii, 
Prospect, N.Y., December the eighth, 18IS. — 
Mr Edward Booth.— Dear Sur and Fuend: 
Hecriiig that you was going to come to rtica 
to perform in a play called llamlit, I would 
like to say that us boys is git ting up a E.xibiLi()n 
for the benefit of the diseased soldiers ami their 
widow.s and orphans, and would like to engage 
you too take the leading ]iart. 1 have talked 
it up with the boys, and we will do tlie sipiirc 
thing with you, and I am arterised to make V'Ui 
the following nlfer. We will come down after 
you with a good conveyance, and will give ymi 
at the rate of Ten Dollars per day and board, 
and shall want you about one weak. If you 
think it ne.'isary, you can have one or to of our 
best wiiiuncn actors come up with you ; but wo 
can’t pay them over tlirce dollars a day and 
feed. You know how that is your-iclf, this kiiul 
of bkuncss is awful uncortuln. You can have 
^ome fun out of it a hunting dear and fnxes 
around FlaniMbtirgs and Eil. Wilkum-'. J’J 
let mo know as soon as yon can. Yoiij-* tr ily, 
James Sweet. 1\ Ncr/p.— If von cone cilia' i'.g 
to hunt, get Frank ^leyer's houml Slni a 
good one.* 

Our last example of cpidolary curiosities came 
to its astonished recipient m a barrel of Ameri'Mn 
apples bought in the l>irmin.,'ham iiuirket, and i.iu 
thus: * To tJtc lUa’icr — Jn.-l hu* fun I llionght I 
would write this note to toll you Ihr.io apples 
were rai.sed in (’hesler, New Ilamp hire, r.S..lL 
They were taken from our pl.no two miles to 
the depot, and sold for one dollar per barrel. 
I can only wonder who may read tliis ; whether 
it be in America or Kuroju* this may go to, ponic 
palace, or ]nThiip3 some place fur inferior. They 
may be destroyed hy or water, or perhaps 
stolen. However, .“ecing T have wondered so 
much, I would like to have you write me. I 
am a young hcliooMeacher, ago about twenty. 
I live in the country. 1 have gradiintcd from 
the High School. 1 should like a good position 
as teacher, writer for magazine, or a chance to 
attend some school, so as J could pay my way. — 
Wishing you happines.s, 1 am, Harry M. 
W'arre.n’.* 

The aurprisetl recipient of the simple letter 
Icarijcd one thing from it that interested him— 
namely, that the barrel of apples for which he 
paid fifteen shillings, cost the importers, freightage 
and all, just seven shillings and twopence ; so that 
there must be more unprofitable things to trade in 
than apples. 

Pfiiitod and Fttbliahsd by W. k K. Chambkrs, 47 Pater« 
Hotter Kov, Loimoir, and 339 High Street, Koiaiaufiail. 
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SOMK HUMOROUS OlIAP-BOOKS. 
‘WiiAT are cliap-Lo«il;s /* i.s u question tliat may 
well IjG ;i.ske>l witlmiit any los’i of dignity, 
aiul willioiit the ficn.-^ation lliat you are * exposing 
your ignoraree.* Uearly loved as these little 
l)ooks are hy erdh'ctor.s, lliey are scarce —con.se- 
quently, Fomewliat liigh in ]‘rici* and very raredy 
come within the ken of onlinary readers. What 
has Ijccoiihj of the liMinlvt-d.'? of tho\i.-ands of (he.^.* 
hooks that were sold diiring tlie la^t century, U 
a prohh'in hard to .^olve. The great<}r nuiuher 
have hocoine voin, lorn, scall 're’l, lost; the fn*^ 
has claiiiiod some; the butteinian utilised others; 
and the devouring maws of ilie ]»aj»er-mills have 
au'ounted for tluj e.xtineiion of moiv. Tlieir price 
was so low usually a penny —that ther.» was no 
incentive In jueserve. them ; whilst, being in the 
form of unsewn tracts, tlje\ were expo.setl to all 
tlie Accidcnt.s of tearing and sofling. 

We who in these latter days are .so abund- 
antly supplied with cheap and good literature, 
can hardly refrain from a smile at the mental 
food that wa.s supplied to the generations who 
read cliap-book.s. Ihit wc must not forget that 
ill cottage-homc^ and among the lahoiiring classes, 
money wa.s scar«:er then than now, and that the 
very defective means of intercommunication 
rendered tho visit of the podler or chapman, 
who carried the-sc tracts— whence the name— -uu 
event to be looked forward U\ He certainly 
carried an :i.ssortmeiit of literature to suit all 
tastes; and hie price was so moderate, that any 
one, almost, could make a purchase from the 
* flying stationer/ ns lie was called in later 
times. Did you wish Bible stories ?— there were 
Joseph and hih Brothrou, Tho (lospel of Nico- 
tleiims, Tho Life of Joseph of Arimathea. Or 
revel in the diabolical ?--thcn you might have tho 
histories of Friar Bacon and Dr Faustus, or the 
dread secrets revealed in The Witch of the 
AVoodlands. If any one wanted to go sleepless 
to bed and start at his own shadow, he coaid 
do so by reading Tho Duke of Buckingham's 
Father’s Qhost| or tho Portsmouth or Guildford 


^'Jho.^t ; and if he were purely super-titious, then 
there were The Interpretation of Dicams and 
Moles, the prophecies of Nixon and Molhdi: Shipton, 
and many kind.s of Fortune Books. In the de- 
partment of Romance, yon hiight have Reynard 
the Fox, ValentiiiR and Orson, Forlunatu.«f Guy 
of Warwick, Sir Bevis of Hampton, St George, 
Patient (Iri-sH*!, Jack and the Giants, Tom Hick- 
allirift or 'J'oiii Tliiiiub ; whilst of humorous ones 
you could liave a wide choice. Sliould your taste 
run on old sl:»ric;i, Adam Bell, Robin Hood, 
The lilind Bej'.;ar of Bethnal Green, or The 
Babes in the Wood, might suit you. History 
ranged from the time of the Romans to Cliarles L, 
nr lab-r, incliuiing Fair Rosamond, Jane Shore, 
Wat Tyler, and Whittington. There were also 
short accounts of popular books, such as Sir John 
Mantieville's Travels, Robinson Crusoe, and many 
others, even including such dilferent themea os 
Cookery receipt* and /Esop’s Fables. 

All these, however, are but a tithe of the 
a.^.^urtment the purchaser had to choose from. 
Tiie writer has made a list of over one hundred 
and twenty i.^sued by one firm alone during the 
latter half of the last century, a lime when chap- 
book.s were in their glory, wlien they had W'ood- 
cuts which really pertained to them, and were not 
the miserable reprints, principally published in 
nortlicrn towns in the early part of this century, 
on bad paper, in wretched worn-out type, and 
with engravings taken at haphazard. 

In giving a few specimens of these old chap- 
books, let us begin with the Wise Men of Gotham, 
which was written by Andrew Bonle or Boordo, 
Doctor of Physic, who lived in the end of the. 
fifteenth and beginning of tho ei.xtconlh contarie?, 
was educated at Oxford, became a Carthusian 
monk, and who, on the suppression of his by 
Henry VIII., escaped abroad, and travelled over 
many parts of Europe and some portion of Africa. 
Settled at Montpellier as a physician, the eccentric 
doctor also practised as such on his return to 
England ; and from some cause, now unknown, 
ho was imprisoned in the Fleet, where ho died in 
1549. Tho Wise Men of Gotham are a collection of { 
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talcs of the most amazing and stolitl stupidity, 
of the inhabitants of the coiuity of Nottingham, 
ns tale number throe will iQstily : ‘ On a time 
the Men of Gotliam would fain have pinned in 
the Cuckoo, that she might sing all the year. 
All ill the midst of the town they had a hedge 
made round in compass, and got a Cm-koo, and 
put her into it, and said: Sing hero, and you 
sliall lack neither meat nor drink all the year.— 
The hickoo, wlien she jierceived. herself encom- 
jiassCil witliiii the hedge, Hew away.-- -A vengeance 
! on her, said these Wise Men ; we made not the 
, hedge high enough.* 

Tide five will match it *A ^ifan of Gotham 
bought at Nottingham Market a trivet [or three- 
I legged stool], inmle of bar-iron, and going borne 
with it, his shoulder grew weary of the carriage : 
he set it down, and seeing it had tlirec feet, said : 
Thou hast three feet, and I but two ; thoii shale | 
bear me home, if thou wilL So set himself down 
on it, saying : 

“Brar me along .is I have bon? thee, 

For if thou dost not. thou ahtilt stand si ill for me. 

f 

The Man of Gotham seeing that his trivet would 
not move— Stand still, said ho, in the Mayors 
name, and follow mo if tliou wilt ; and I can 
' show tlico tlie way. — When he went homo, his 
wife asked him where the trivet was. lie told 
her it had three legs, and he but two, an<l he had 
taught it the ready way to his house ; and there- 
fore it might come home itself if it would. — Where* 
did you leave the trivet ? Pid«l the woman. — At 
Gotham Bridge, said he.— So she immediatfly 
went and fetched the trivet ; otherwise she must 
have lost it, on account of her husband & want of 
wit/ 

Tale seven is a story of still more cra .53 
stupidity. ‘ One Good-Friday the Men of Gotham 
; consulted together what to do with tlicir white 
! herrings, red herrings, sprats, and salt fish ; and 
I agreed lliat all such fish should he cast into the 
pond or in the middle of the town, that the 
number of them might increase against the next 
year. Therefore, every one that had any fi.‘sh left 
did cost them immediately into the pond. Then 
said one : 1 have as yet gotten left so many red 
herrings.— vVoil, said another, and 1 liuv.* left so 
many whitings. — Another immediately rned c»iit : 
I have as yet gotten so many sprats left. An<l 
said the last : 1 have as yet gotten so many salt 
fishes; let them go together in the groat pond 
without distinction, and wc may be sure to fare 
like lords the next year.— At the beginning of 
the west Len^ they immediately went about 
drawing the pond, imagining they should have 
the fish ; but were much surprised to find nothing 
but. a great eel— Ah! said they, a mischief on 
this eel, for he bath eaten up our fisii.— What 
must We io with him? said one to the other.— 
Kill hioii said muk— Chop him in pieces, said j 
nnothes;— not so, said the other ; let us j 
iittmu it Jiaeordingly so, replied them 


all. So they immediately w'cnt to another pond, 
and cast the eel into tlie water.— Lie there, said 
the.‘?e wise men, and shift for thyself, since you 
may not expect any help of us,— So tliey left the 
cel to be drownctl.* Before dismissing these * Merio 
Talcs,’ as they arc designated on the title-iiage, it 
may be stated that there are two Gothams in Eng- 
land-one in Notts, aiitl the other on the south 
coast— which has led to some diflicuUy as to which 
of the two, certain of the tales refer. The honour, 
however, is ct'rtainly a dubious one ! 

Joe Miller’s name is a household word, and it 
is a proverb to say of a stale joke, * That is a very 
old Joe.* He was born in 1084, and dii*d in 1738 ; 
and his character is well summed up in liLs epitaph 
— which was visible on his tombstone as lately as 
18ri^, ill St ('lenient’s burial-ground, Portugal 
Street, now destroyeil : ‘Here Lye Iho Remains of 
lioncst Jo Mrr.i.r.u, who was a tender Husband, a 
Sincere frioii'l, a fa-’ctious companion, and an 
excellent C’omediaii ;’ &c. 

His Jests were colle-'teil by John Mottlcy, a 
dramatist, uinl fir>t publihbed in 1731). The clip- 
book version - published about 1730— has many 
oxlrancous jokes ; but those given below are 
veritable *J le-,' and may be found in Moltley’s 
first edition. ‘An Tridi lawyer of the Templo 
having occasion to go to dinner, left this direction 
in the keyhole: Gone to the Kl ithant anl 
where you will find me ; and if you can not iv id 
thi«!, rarry it to the .Stalioner's, and he will read it 
for you.’ 

‘A g' Utli’inan who had been a-shooling, broiiLdit 
borne a small bird with him, and having an Irish 
.'•ervant, he asked him if he bad sliot ihat litllo 
bird.— Ves, ho told hiiu.-Arrab, by my failli, 
replied tlie IrLsliman, it was not worth tlie powtler 
and shot, for this 'little thing would have died in 
the fall.’ 

‘A young fellow riding down a .^deep hill, 
doubling if the fo»»t of it was iKiggi-h, called out 
to a flown that was dit' liinj, and asked if it was 
lianl at tlie botfoiii. Ay, answered the country- 
man ; it is hard eiiongh at tiie hot lorn, I warrant 
you. But in h.ilf-a-ih/eii step a ihc horw'. sank up 
to the .saddle- gilt 11 s, wiiicli made the young gallant 
whip and f^pur and niter oaths. You niaoal, saifl 
lie to the dll' her, did- L thtni not tell me lliat it 
was haid at lie; holtnm /— Ay, said tho ditcher; 
but you are imt half-way to the bolloin yeU* 

‘All Kiigli-htiian and a Welshman disputing ilK 
who?e country wai the IkvsI living; said tho 
Welshni.'ui : There is i:uch noblo housekeeping in 
Wales, that I liavc known aIkivc a doxcii cookD* 
to be employed at one wedding dinner.— Ay,, 
replied the Englislinuui, that was becauso every 
Vian toanteil his own cheese.* 

‘A certain lady of quality aending her Iriab 
footman to fetch home a pair of new ataya, strictly 
churgeil him to take a coach if it rained, for fear 
of wetting them. But a great shower falling, Ut» 
fellow returncil with the stays dripping wet ; and 
being severely repiimanded tor not doing as ha 
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was ortloreil, he said he had (iheyed his orders. — 
How then, answered the lady, could the stays he 
wet, if you look them in the coaeli with you ?— No, 
replied honest Tea^'ue ; I know niy j»lace better. 

I did not get into the coach, but rode behind, as I 
always used to dn.* 

One more extract mint close this notice of Joe 
Miller’s ‘A coiiiilry clcr;;yiiuin meeting a 

neigh))oiir who never came to church, although an 
old felljiw about sixty, he gave liini some reproof 
on that account, and asked him if he never read 
at home. — No, rejdied tlie clown ; I cannot read. 
— I darc.say, said the parson, you don't know who 
made you Not I, in troth, said tin* countryman. 
— A little hoy coming hy at the lime ; Who mtulc 
you, child# said Die pardon.- -<h>»l, nr, said the 
boy. - Wliy, look you there, quoth tlie clergyman ; • 
are you not a^liann’d to hear a child five or six ! 
years old tell me wlio made him, when you, wdio ' 
are so r>ld a man, cannot # — Ah ! said the country- ^ 
man, it is no woinl r that ho should remember ; ^ 
he wa.^ made but the other day, and it is a long | 
wliilt', Jiica'-tor, since I wa.=; made.* j 

There ware other liuiimrous book's, as TIic . 
IWt s Jc^fhook, out of which tlie following are ' 
tiiken. ‘Some gentlemen coming to a friend’s 
hou'se, Ik* treated llirmi with ?ome of his own 
drink, which flat ; hut one c f the com]»any : 
prui'^ing it highly, and hein ; avhed the rea*»'n, he ' 
saitl, tliat We ought alw.Ur lo epe-ik well of the 
dead.’ ’ 

*A certain .shoemaker of C’anterharv hy his 
extravagancy had \v,xsled ld.s whole slock : his , 
cii'tir.ors came so lh«t on him. l;e was obliged lo | 
pack up aiel march olT. Tiavelliiig towards 
Loiid m is'-ai Kocln*><ter, hv the side of a wood 
stoo I a geidbmiaii’.s Iionse, and harl hy a couple of 
turkey.', who, iiptm his a]»proacIi, riied out (Adihlo, 
cohhlo, cohhle ! to which ho angrily aiis>Yered, it 
was a lie, for it Wiis well known lie wa? no cobbler, 
but a shoemaker. Jleiiig Icrrihly vexed, oh.sorving 
the coast to be clear, lie whips up one of the 
turkeys, clai)j)od it under his coat, oinl was march- : 
ing off, but considered he had a.s goorl to take the 
other fur com])any, which he did ; but the gentle- ‘ 
man saw him through a window, and followed, and 
overtook him. Said he : Friend, what business ' 
have you wdtli that turkey # — Sir, said he, he 
abused me in calling me cobbler, when it ia well 
known 1 am a shoemaker. — Ay, but, said the 
gentleman, what do you intend to do with the 
other ?— Why, truly, sir, said he, 1 toko him to 
bear witness of iny abuse.' ' 

There were riddles, of course ; and two chap- ; 
book.s— 'The Vuzzle, and its answer, Tlie Nuts | 
Crocked —coutain five hundred and sixteen. As a 
rule, they arc below the average ; still, there are ; 
some worth preserving, as denoting the feelings of 
the times. ' Why is Handel ^o much talked of ? 
Because he is a niau of note.— Why is White’s! 
Ohocidato Mouse like Ucrciilea? Because it has 
i great Club.— Why is Broughton the Boxer like 
a good boy? Because ho is never beat.— Why 


is ^'rougliton the Boxer like a Bachelor ? Because 
he ne’er met with his match. — Why is Orator 
Henley like a pastrycook ? Becau.se he deals in 
iulIV.— -Wliy is Gaitick manly enough ( l5ecau.se 
le does not a«;t a Mis.s.’ Slill duller are Iho-e in 
a Wlietstonc for Dull Wits, Delights for Young 
^fen and Maid««, or Wit newly Ilevived. (>nc of 
the best in the last is : 

’I’wo brothers we are ; 

Cli'fat biirdeuH \s'c berir, * 

liy whi$li w<5 :ir« bitterly press’d ; * 

1 11 ^ trutlj, we rji.ay say 
We .are full all ilie day. 

But empty wli-'ti v.e go to rest. 

A Tair of .Sli* c.*!. 

There is n very p -cnliar eh ip-biok, which, 
although it ran tliroiigii ^eve^al e iliion-, was never 
imitated. It was calh-d, A Siraiige and Wonderful 
HeLitioii of th" Ohl Woman who was drowned at 
Ilitcljllo Highway, a Idrtnight .\:o. A •^mall 
)‘t»rtion of it v.’ill he snflh to htvc a** a sample 
of the whole. ‘Jt wii- the hs.'t Monday morning 
about four o’clock in llie afternoon, before ^un- 
n.«ing, going over Highgate Hill, 1 adc^^l him if 
the Old Woman wa.s dead that was diowned at 
llatdifr.i Highway if few* nights ago. He tol^l me 
he could not tell ; hut if 1 went a little faither, 
I should meet with two y*>uug mm on hor?e- 
ha'-k, riding under a mare in a Id no red jerkin 
and a pair of wldte freestone breeclic.'?, and they 
would give int-lligcnce, &c.* And «*o on the 
ah.surl:*y rim-. If To this rodomontade is added 
the fa-t tliiu th»* illustrations, which are plenti- 
1«1, are diawu lr<'m all gouroe.s, irrespective of 
the text, .some idea may be formed of this literary 
curin-ity. 

I'hcii there was The Birth, Life, and Death of 
.Inhn Frank.', witli tlie Pranks he Phiyed, Though 
a Mere F-'h], which M'eins really to have been the 
chronicle of the exploit?' of a ]toor idiot who lived 
near Diinmow. ( »iu* of the he-st stories in the little 
hook is th** f'dlowiiig: ‘J.ick was often upon the 
ramhlo. One day he went u]) to a yeoman'? house 
who loved to make sj^ort wiiii him. The servants 
I'eing all hn>v and ahri>a 1. none but the fi*ol and 
lu* were Iv^g^'ihcr. Mr .Sorrel, says Jack, sh.ill we 
pl.iy at biiijdinau’t-bu!f I — Ay, says lie, with all my 
lieavt, Jack. — You shall be hliinled, says Jack. — 
Tiiat I will, Jack, said he. So pinning a napkin 
about hi.** eye.? and head — Now turn about, says 
Jack. But you see, "Mr Sorrel, you see.— No, Jack, 
said he ; I do not sec.— Jack shuffled about the 
kitchen in f*r(ler to catch him. still crying, You sec. 
But W'hen he found he did not see, he ran to the 
chimney, and whipt down Bome pudding*, and 
put them into hia pocket. This he did cviry 
lime he cuine. to that end of the ro^nn, till he h.ul 
tilled his pockets and breeches. The dooi> being 
open, away run.* Jack, leaving the good man Miiul* 
folded, who, wondering he did not hoar the fool, 
cried out: Jack, Jack! But finding no answer, he 
pulled ott* the napkin, and .seeing llic foal gt»ne, 
and that he had taken so many imJulings with 
him, was so enragetl that he sent Ir.s bloodhounds 
after him ; which', when Jack perceived., he lakes a 
pudding and llings it at them, 'fho dogs smelling 
the pudding, Jack gained ground ilie time ; ana 
still, as the dogs pursued, he threw a pudding at 
them ; and this he did till he came to a house. — 
This was spread abroad, to the shame and vexation 
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of tho fatmer. Sonic time after, Mr Sorrel and 
some other tenants went to see the foora master. 
Jack espyin*,' them, went and told his lady that 
Mr Sorrel was come. Tlie lady being afraid the 
fool might odend him by sneaking of the puddings, 
told Jack he should be whipped if he mentioned 
them, lliit when they were at dinner. Jack went 
and shook JVIr Sorrel by tho haml, saying, How is 
it, Mr Sorrel ? Then seeming to whisper, but 
speaking so loud that all the company heard him, 
said : Not a word of the puddings, Mr Sorrel. At 
tills, they all burst into laughter but the honest 
mail was so ashamed, that he never came there 
again.' 

Many other productions of a similar kind might 
be referred to; but enough has been given to show 
that the good folks of one hundred years ago luul 
something to laugh at, even if the matter ilues not ; 
quite come up to our nineteentli-cciitury i'kas. 1 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEV. 

CHAF;).£R XUX.— UyCLE waltlii at home. 

The chilly sunshine of a London winter's day, 
when horses’ ir^u-iliod feet rang hard upon the 
metalled roadway, shone in At the bright jdatc- 
gloss windows of that spacious Kensington villa, 
the owner of which, as registered in Blue Book 
and Red Book and Poatal Director}-, was Walter 
Denham, Require. And within that house was 
Mr Walter Denham, as busy as a bee, with a 
meritorious sense of the trouble which he took, 
such as idle men who ride hobbies are apt to feel, 
newly arrived from abroad, and engaged in sifting 
and soiling the treasures that his keen scent for 
buried rarities had unearthed. The rich spoils 
that he had pithered were not all from Spain. 
True, yonder Moorish dagger, with the jewelled 
haft and the curved blade, and tho name of the 
armourer upon it, in gilt Arabic characters, who 
made it in distant Fez, when Muley Abderramau 
was king of Granada, had been got for half its 
value out of a Seville dealer in curlo&itics. That 
splendid Castilian corselet, of steel inlaid with 
gold, such as Toledo furnished when the aristo- 
cracy of Spain were crusading cavaliers, instead 
of the little betitled gentlemen who now bear 
their weighty names, had been picked up at 
Burgos. But there were laces that Roman village 
priests must have been coaxed to sell, with the 
consent, doubtless, of their church warden.^ ; and 
pictures tbA had hung long in mouldy 'Pugcan 
palaces; and flashing toys made in Pari.^ before 
the Revolution was a reality. 

Undo Walter bustled gaily to and fro, giving 
ordeie, at times, to his Italian valet; and then, 
with his own white hands, glistening with rings, 
«4|nstiDg the objects that were to decorate rose- 
wood stimds and marble tables and el;ony bracked, 
here end there. The petty toys that Bertram 
had seen yea|8 before in the same place, weie 


be same place, weie 


gone. Honey in the Fund.s, money at tho Bank, 
no donbt lepresented those vanished visions of 
beanty. Bat there were fresh toyri, lialf-masked 
by suketn enrtainsi half-hidden among hot-hoiine 
flowen^ each j^things as a wealthy amateur of 
art loves to bay. 

There came a dang of the gate-bell. There 
eeaie a tread of many &et, a murmur of voices, 


then silence. More than one honest, bull-headed 
old Paterfamilias, English or Irisli, within rifle- 
range of Walter Denham’s model villa, would 
have felt nervous at the hum and tho trampling 
and tho stir. But Mr Walter Deiilmiu knew that 
his butcher was paid, that his grocer was not in 
arrear, that nobouy had the right to hector in the 
well-kept hall of his villa, and therefore ho begun 
to tliink that something serioiu must have hap- 
pened. There was the sound of an altercation, 
short, summary, and then his foreign man-servant 
came hurriedly in. 

‘Signor, the Polizia Inglcse!' That waa all 
Luigi said ; but he said it with shrugged shoulders, 
and elevated eyebrow.^, and tremulous voice. By 
what he said, he meant much. The Siguor, the 
Padrone, Imd been found out. To be found out 
; is a sorioiis inisfortiiiie nnywhei-e ; but in Italy it 
is a calamity especially serious. Luigi was certain 
that his miustcr was a riiiiied man. At Luigi's 
heels came throe men, one in the dark-blue 
surtout, dose- buttoned, of a Superintendent of 
police, two ill ordinary uniform. After them, 
came in Bertram Oakley. His calm, st(*a»ly eyes 
seemed to impress the flighty Uncle Waller more 
than did the boding a.spccl of the police. 

‘In the Oueen’s name!’ said the SuperinU-ndont, 
as he glided roiind to lay liis fingcr-tijis i>n L'nclo 
Walter’s shoulder, and to pri'iuuinee the magic 
formuhi. ‘Here is the warrant, sir, if you would 
like’ 

‘Thank you, no ! ’ answered Mr Waller Denham 
airily, as ho recoiled irom the piece of stamped 
paper as from a snake. ‘ I shouldn’t like ! But 
I am quite at your service. — At yours 1 «m», Mr 
' Bertram, if this is, as I presume, yi»ur work I* 

‘Say, sir, rather your own work, the scijud of | 
old treachery committed against an iin-usjMMdiiig 
brother, long years ago, at I)iilchc4er,’ said 15cr- 
tram, sadly but sternly. ‘The sin ot former 
days has found you out at hist.' 

Uncle Walter winced a little less, .is it won hi 
seem, under the shock of discovi iy, tli.m bcibre 
the quiet sci^rii that glowed in lieilr.im's eyrs. 
But he proniidly iccovcre.l Ins and 

in a voice, of well-feigned astonishnicnl, ri joined: 
‘You talk in riddh.-, my vt*iy ile.u .-ir! I, foi’ 
one, have no .sentimental as.M^eiutions with the 
• sleepy old cathedral city of i\hich I liavo the 
j honour to be a native. Of wliat precise, offence I 
am accused, jicrliaps thc.a* gentlemen in blue will 
coiide.scend to infuiiii me, witlmul tllru^ting under 
iny eyes again an 1luplea.•^ant-]lloking formula, tho 
fresh ink on wiiiL'h Atnells disagreeably.' 

‘Forgciy, sir, and will-stealing— the indictment 
W'ill run fur conspiracy to effect these,’ curtly 
answered the (diief tdliccr of the police, in whoso 
experience a Femi-.serioiH prisoner was os a black 
swan among tho nncientA. 

' I thank you, Superintendent/ uid Mr Walter 
Denham, wilii idaborate courteqr. ^ Wo had bettor 
lose no time, perhaps, in going before whatever 
authority may be appropriate, and in arranging 
aj^oiit the fonimlity-— tny solicitors will see to that 
—of what I believe, spooking under corrcclioDi 
for I am not a man of business, is called bail/ 

The SupTiutendent shook his bead. ‘ Bail, sir, 
in such a cose, and with ao eerious a charge, is not 
to be thought of. You can adc the magistrate, of 
course, or your lawyers can; but I’m afraid tho 
thing is impoistUoi* 
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PAVEMENT 

‘ I bIiouIJ like Sowerby and French to be sent 
for, if not contrary to rule,' Bnid Uncle Walter 
languidly ; 'and, witli your permission, I will write 
a note.* And lie sat down at liis dainty little 
table of cltoice Venetian mosaic, and proceeded to 
write on tinted paner, emblazoiipd with his mono- 
griim in dead gold, guiding his pen wdth perfect 
Btcadines.<i. 

* You liad better, Mr Denham,* said the police- 
man, i ask the gentlemen, or one of them, to step i 
round to the police court, Afr Kenyon*B, because j 
vre shall be obliged to drive there straight from ' 
here. The principal ivitnes.s is to be brought 
there, and is in waiting by this time.* 

‘ You u'ill bo enigmatical,* exclaimed the owner 
of the Kensington villa with a playful peevish- 
ness. * What surprise awaits me, and what mon.ster 
is to be produced, as the - I beg your pardon — 
principal \vitiio.«.s l* Pint, as he spoke, the corners 
of his W(*ll-shaped nniuth tw'itched ])erceptibly, ■ 
an«l the wrinkle.s around liis eyes deepened. 

* The niDiidor who is called (’rawley,* answered 
Bertram coldly. 

And from that moment Mr Walter Denham ' 
n.'ikcd no more rpiostion.**. He sealed his letter, 
TiUig the bell, and despatched it. A.s he did so, 
the eyes of the foreign travelling-servant, Luigi, 
met tinwe of his master. Tlio-e of the latter wt-rc 
by far the steadiiT; but bow old, how older by 
ten year-, did WalUr D' liliam look I 

‘ ►Si, Signore ! * said Luigi, and with a re.^jie^ tful 
bow, was gone. . 

‘We had belter look sliarpi* said the ]»olice ' 
Snporinleinlent. He was the lir.<t to suggest that ' 
Mr Walter Denham had better take ‘a few things** 
with him, for use in tliat of 1 Vlmlion, of 

the di-Toinfoit^ td* which, when, hy some blunder, 
a respe< tabhj man of odiiealion g« ts lockoil up 
there, wo read such jiiteotis new.^paper stories. ; 
These minor ncce.'4.‘«aries, after heedful inspection, 
were crammed into a black carpet-bag by Ibe ; 
rougli hand.s of a metropolitanVonslable. | 

‘Luigi,* muttered 1 nclc Walter, ‘would be 
shcn.ked. But .suspicion makes a man ac 4 uaiutcd 
with strange valets.* 1 

Then eabs were called— no Hansom.**, but four- ; 
wheelers ; ainl into one of the<o Uncle Walter was ’ 
resignedly packed, the Superintendent at his side, 
a private in the Force oppo.sile. The other cab 
was for Bertram Oakley ; and it wa.s not very long ! 
before the police court over which Mr Kenyon , 
preaiiled was reached. Mr French, of Sowerby | 
and French, was there, breathless, puzzled, and 
looking guiltier than his composed client. The , 
proceedings were soon over, ‘ A remand,* said : 
Uncle Walter -‘that means jail! Jail, to me,; 
will be a new .sensation.* 

P A V E M E N T P 0 R T 11 A I T S. 

AN ACTOR. 

One day, in the early part of the year, when a 
drizzling rain was falling, and a cold wind ii(aa 
blowing, 1 found a man i)crchcd on a pair of 
steps, stretched open in front of a public-house 
door in that part of tKe great metropolis 
termed Great Suflfolk Street, Borough, deeply 
engoged in the exorciso of that wonderful art 
known os ‘graining.’ llo had finished one side 
of the door ; and 1 was rather struck with the 


bold nature of the work he had done. It was | 
evident that the artist went in for broad eflect ; I 
for the completed'* portion of his W'ork showed 
that he was above expending bis talent upon the j 
minute n-pre.'^entation of little knots and veins, 
the pride of more laborious, if less ingenious, 
workers in the haine field; and that his object 
was to rcprc.seiit in a general way d ‘woody* 
eftVet, with perhaps a da?h of marble in it, without 
conde.sci ndirig to the faithful representation of 
any known timber. 

After looking at the work, I raised my eyes to 
the Avorker, and wa.s at once attracted by his 
somewhat peculiar oppcarancp. He was large, 
which house-painters as a rule are not ; he was 
old, and in this respect, too, v.'aft a remarkable 
exception to the race to which he belonged, 
lint it was neither his age nor li:** -Ize which mad« 
me look at him a .second time. Wliat ]iaiti<‘uhirly 
attrafted my attention was the lad that the 
painter wjis hiin.sclf painted ! lie hrvl a iace 
whhh was undoubtedly ‘made up* with a deal 
of pains. His moii.-)tache, w]j/ich was tJjick, was 
oviJei.tly dyed, anij it was waxed and curled at 
the ends; hi.s cheek.s were rouged, hi.s eyeUrow.s 
p*‘ncilled, and even one or two blue veins were 
traced on the temples from which liis thin hair, 
also dyed black, was brushed back over bis ears, 
mingling in a melancholy sort of little knot 
behind his head, under the carefully curled brim 
of a Very seedy oM h.at. But no amount of red, 
wliite, bliok, aiul blue, however carefully applied, 
pould make tliis cunous ‘portrait* look young. 
Wrinkles furrowed his thin cliecks, crow*s-fect 
were iiulelihly impressed at the corners of his 
eyes ; hi^* chin was pointed by years ; and hi.s thin 
compressed lips had receded tar under the black 
iiioustathe, alter tlic way of niouihs of old people 
not well atteinled to by experienced deiilista. 
His eyes, however, seemed full of life, .and it was 
strange to sec how earnestly they followed his 
thin white hand, as it laboured at the peculiar 
stylo of decoration on which he was engaged. 
Kvery now and then, when a pailicularly daring 
stroke was made with the graining tool, the 
l>aintcr would draw back, and, apparently at the 
risk of overbalancing himself and falling into the 
gutter, would contemplaW with a gleam of unmis- 
takable pride the elfect of his handiwork. It 
w’as on the completion of one of these artistic 
coxqif, that the artist, looking round as it wore 
for applause, discovered me regarding him. and 
asked me from his perch, in a piping, ipiavering 
tone, whether I didn’t think that it was * coming 
on nicely.’ 

Rather shyly, I answered, in a hesitiiting way, 
that 1 thought it was very good ; then, jduckiiig 
up courage, 1 inquired whether the style in wliiyh 
he was adorning this shop-front was not quite 
original. 

Ill one second the painter w;is otT hi? i^rcli, 
standing by my side on the p.wement; and 
waving his left-hand at the fruit of Jus lal>our, 
while he made a circle in the air with his right, 
linishing off on his lhro 4 i‘il>aro coat just over 
where his old heart beat, be turned to me, with 
a stage-like bend of hi.<* hotly, and said: ‘That, 
sir, is the work of an artist!* You mayn't think 
it ; but I was born an artist ; not a painter, but 
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an actor. I Ve liml many ups and downs in my 
life, and it’s forfiinalo for me that in my earliest 
years I was tauulit this trade ; for now that the 
profession to wliu-h I belonged for nigh on forty 
years, is done with luo, and won’t have anything 
more to s:\y to one of its ohlest and most devoted 
servants, I’m just able to keep body and soul 
together with jobs like this.’ 

Tht‘ r;uii at this point came down too hard to 
admit of the artist resaming his work on the 
door-post ; so we took shelter together within 
the bar, tlie outside of which he was embellishing 
with his wonderful marble- wood design ; and while 
there, witli a glass of hot nim-and-watcr held | 
between liis hands, for the agreeable heat wliieh I 
it imparted to his palms, the designer told me ! 
something about himself. | 

Years and years ago, before the writer of the^e 
lines was, as his informant said, ‘ horn or thought 
of,’ this actor was treading the lu.irds of a very i 
minor theatre, which, he told me, then existed in | 
the Miirylebone Road, in a siniiU ph asuro-grouiul 
adjoiningiU public-house e ilK-l tlie YorLahirr- Slintjo. | 
It was at this house at wJiioh he made his first 
apjicaraiice on auj; stage, rieviously to this ; 
aspiring effort, the aefnr liad hpen, as is intimated i 
abov^, a journeyman housc-]^ai liter and decorator. 
But he always had a tn-^le for tlie stage ; and he ; 
used to thrill his fellow-w'orkinen, and others ! 
with whom he mi.xed on evenings when the daily | 
work was done, with recitations in public-house 
parlours. His turn of mind — speaking in a 
tlioatrical souse — was what may be termed 
‘bloody.’ 'iHie dagger and the bowl were his 
delight; the gallows, hi.«j glory; crime, especially 
mu filer, was liis forte. Nearly all his recitations 
lelated to deeds of blood ; and his muse was 
in her mildest mood when she dwelt only on 
frightened maidens, lunatic uncles, and bafiled 
Justice. Highwaymen and their doings were a 
favourite theme; and many an audience of London 
shopboys li.id he in those young days sent homo I 
quaking with the stories that he hurled at their 
inoffensive and empty heads. j 

Power such as this could not, of course, be ! 
confined for ever to pothouses ; and it was no 
wonder that the actor found himself at last on j 
the legitimate boards, a member of * The Profes- 1 
Eion.* His debut was not, however, a great success. | 
The theatre was full, but the part was not suit- 1 
able ; and when ‘Handsome Jack,’ as he was called, 
appeared as a 'arluons young villager, with aj 
cliintz waistc'’*at covered with huge red he i 
was nearly hooted off the stage. He was born a 
stage villain, and Ins friends would bear him as 
aotbin'T else. Matters mended when, on the next 
' night, ne strode before the oil footliglits of the 
period in the highest of jackboots, the broadest 
of fafass-omamented belts, in which was ananged ! 
a complete armoury of small-arms, waving in one 
h » n d a black flag, emblazoned with a white skull 
and eroasbones, and dragging with the other a 
firiiitiiig auudea His rightful field was found ; 
and from that night until the end of his theatrical 
career, whiek was reached a few years ago. Hand- 
some Jack played the handsome villain in all the 
plm in wmcli be ever took part 
From the FcrJWkfre Stingo to tlie Bo m Saloon 
i» Stangate^ Lanabethi was a decided promotion ; 
and from the hitter honse to the boards of the Kse’ 
^ the old VMoiia Xheitrs in the Waterloo 


I Road was lovingly called by its palrons— -was an 
elevation equivalent to that of a comiuoiifr to the 
House of Peers. Handsome Jack never got beyond 
the Vic\ He never wished to. llere the summit 
of his ambition was attained, and he desired 
nothing mom in life than to continue playing his 
favourite jiarla to a sympathetic audieuce^ in that 
temple of Thespis. As year after year rollevl by, 
his stylo became quite tremendous; liU voice 
grew more and move sonorous, liis eye rolled witli 
marvellous ferocity, his body grew big, and he 
literally seemed to till the stage when he was on 
it. His combats with cutlass and broadsword 
were unequalled in all the rest of Loiuliui ; his 
will was uiitlincliing, his vengcaiico terrible, liis 
death always daring and deliunt. The house 
sometimes even resented vice being punished in 
his person ; and when this is said, all those who 
know how absolutely on the side of virliio 
audiences of the humbler classes are, how adaman- 
tine ill their demands for justice on the oppre-’^or 
of virtue, will imder<taiKl the power which 
Handsome .lack witddcd. And how Im loved it! 
He livcil, only v'hen on the st tije; and the rest 
of his life, aUiioiigli in <lue lime ii was .shared with 
a pretty little wife, who was a ‘singing chamber- 
maid* by i)rofcssioii, was mere hmudrum e.\ist- 
cnce. 

But ‘luundriim existence’ when Innslatcd to 
mean a growing family of eight .«ons and one 
sickly daughter, becomes a thing which must be 
taken into serious con.^ideialion by the bolde.^t of 
buccaneer.^, the mo>t <lare-devil of lii.;lnvaymen. 
And so it was with lIandM)me Jack. As the boys 
%^\v up, they one by one, to their shame be it >.'iid, 
proved thorns in the llesh of their actor t.tther. 
Terrible struggles with debt and domestic dilULiil- 
ties occurred ; and lliese struggles became more 
than the stage veteran could cope willi, when the 
Ikws not only failed to n.ssist him, but even but 
their aid against their father by the crut l *leiiiaiids 
they made upon his purse. liis d iughter, at the 
age of eiglitccri, dieiLamUthis blow broke rne‘.)»irit 
of the handsome villain. From that nioiuent his 
eye lost its fire, his body its uprightne-s, his hand 
its quick cunning at fence, his voioi its volume ; 
and the po})ular favoiiiite went over the top of 
the liill of his life, and quickly begun tlic descent 
on the other ^ide. 

The downhill progress w.is swiftly made. A 
benetit was got iip for the dec.iying actor, and a 
house which jiroduced ‘a bumper,’ witnessed his 
lost ])erformaii'-e on llic i't.ige. He ]dayed on that 
night Chiinlo. J^uval, and people said that he nevei 
played better in his iit4>. ihit when he came to 
make a speech to his ‘ friends in front’ at the end 
of the entertainment, he, with a sudden recollcc- 
tioii of his dead daugliter, his ermd aoiis, his failing 
powvrs, rni hing into his brain, os he was turning 
touching p]u.\‘ieH to his patrons in pit and gallery, 
ail flt once biir-t out sobbing, and so left the scene 
of his Buceeas for ever ! 

lli.s wife worked bravely. Handsome Jack, 
hdw'cver, I fear gave way for a time to drink. Ha 
was taken very ill, and when he reached con* 
valeiiceiicc, lie became conscions that he was a 
wreck. And so ho gave up his profession, and 
wont back to his trade $ and nere he was— docorat* 


mg a public-house door. 

Hucli was the sombre history of rojr artlstie 
friend wlio^ mfenuig to his sons, finished hii 
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CAPTAIN DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 


reel Ul in tlicisc words; ‘Ami would y«)U believe bave decided upon bavin;:' the portraits of Howard 
it, fiir? I don’t know where any sin^'le one of ami Irene paiiitedL The artist will ho liere at 
all the eight is at this luoiuciit to be found ! noon to-morrow, and will come at the same hour 

7Vi*j*»2? ihni ...v.i .1 ^1.*. ... i.L_ 1 ta. 


Think of that I* every F.econd day till the picture is completed. It i 

will be nuce:^-arv for you to rcniuiu with the 

. children during' the fiittinj'^ They will be taken 

CAITAIN DESMOND’S DAUGIITEIl. together, w lih Tycho my deerhound as one of the 

w TOL-n ai.KvtrAXH.-cnKvrm nr, fril'l'-Jf,’*® ^vory, a very 

iifliiig young man. lIis picture of the Duchess of 

^Want me to invest your money, hey? Well, DulboronLdi’s children in this year’s Academy has 
w’cll, 1 must see what 1 can (hj for you, I supjKJse.* been much taH:ed about.’ For Lady Tliofndolc, 
So B])oko Sir Theophiliis Thorndale the great this was a very long spi'och indeed, 
iinancier, and promoter of half the ‘big things* Next diy brought Mr Frank Avory in due 
ill the City, to ^largaret Desmond. ‘What did course. The children, dre.--ed for the occasion, 
you say the ainounl was / A thousand iiounds, and Tycho w adied for the o .c:i?ion, were grouped 
hey? A vrry nice liltle nest-egg. ^ilaiiy a big in the back drawing-room, in afxor.lance with the 
Ibitiine lias sprung from a siiialh-r begiiiiiiiig.* aiti.-t’s ideas of what would prove must effective 
Then Margaret handed Sir Theopliilus her crisp wheu traiish-ncd to canvas. Tli-n Mr Avory 
notes for one IiuihIicmI jKjunds each, which that set up his oabcl and began to sketch in his out- 
geiillemau e.\amiiied in his methodical way, alter liiie.'>. 

which he proceeded to luakij out a reetdpt lor tlie Lady Thorndale ha<l sv.ggft.-ted that, during the 
amount, fitting, Mi>.s Desmond should read aloud Fume 

• 1 may tell you, my dear y')Ung lady,* resumed i inlei eating story, soiis to kt*ej» the thihiiciis att'-n- 
thc maguate, ‘that both Lady Tiiorjnliilc'and mystdr tioii engaged and their minds on the alert. Mr 
are much phased with the way the chiitlreii have ! Avtiiy agreed with the feuggestion ; fo Margaret 
])rogi’essed while under y«iur care, and we both | sealed lici-elf near at liaml, ^iid began to read; 
consider that very great ci\'dit i.s tlue t<» you.— And . and whal 1 -'I ween listening to an exciting fctory, 
iiow there is your receipt. •• N'u, no; y .u must ; ami wntdiing Mr Avory, the childien found full 
not refuse it. I'liat Wwuhl be \eiy ioulidi and i <M CU]>atiuii fur their eyes and thoughts. Lady 
unbiisiue.“s-like. Saj‘puM: I wero lu die, what j Tiioriidule stayed in the" room a quarter of an hour 
proof w«»uhl you have that 1 lj*»d ever had the , and then went out. 

innnev ?* Voiy few \v»>r.ls la•;^ed between Mr Avorv and 


Fuur m^ukil’is lud 
imnids death. 'Ide.* 


ehi]» ed siu:e Capl.du Do^- 
in-' nance <'lli<'v^- atur due 


Margaret at tlmi Ih^t interview. The artist waa 
lu.ianxD'iu to gel his outline firmly fixed, to 1)e 
able to ]>av much attention to anvlliing cdso. But 


inquiry, liad paid the ten l]i‘»u.-aud pounds to th abh* to j'ay much attention to anything cdse. But 
captains widow, and lliai l.uly had at once called mi ih** o:*a.sion uf li:s kcoiiI visic, alter the read- 
upon Margaret w*it)i the Ihuusatnl puii’ads whi>.h ing for the day was ov«.r, and while the children 
wtts her share of thr- legacy. For ih- i)rescni, Mrs w» re rcfrediing themselves with a romp, Mr Avory 
Desmond had gum: to reside at Dieppe with a and Margaret, almost without knowing bow it 
brother, wdio had been settled fur fcOiue years in came al out, glided into a pleasant Ftreaiii of talk 
tliat sunny town. - talk ahuut Art cljielly, and subjects connected 

Margaret had never iiieiilhqied to any one ha* iherewith. Alter tJiis, they both felt like old 
atrange i*xperionce at Maidon-lc- Willows. To her acquaintance, and as if tluv had known each other 
it faceiiKMl 4joiii«'ihing too sacred and mynterious to . quite a long lime ; and boon Margaret began to 
be talked about. It was iievor long out of her look fr.rward to Frank Ayory’s visits as to so many 
thoughu when slic was alone, but it was still os , Minny breaks in the monoiony of her daily life, 
iniu’h a iny^ti'ry to her as ever it had been. She ■ As lor Frank, he had never ]»aiiited a picture so 
sometimes wondered how long her father w'ould i Mowly before, ho had never been so lastidiuuft, 
liavc atayed with her if she lu»l not started up in had never required so many sittings. Lanly 
l>ed, if, instead, .she had lain still and quietly • Thorndale was highly gratilied. ‘ It is indeed a 


looked at him. She always hunied a light in her 
room now, and many a time .she woke suddenly 
in the deal] niidillo of the night, half expecting 


rare thing to see so young an artist so ]^ainstaking 
and oouscientiiais,’ bhe remarked to several of her 
fricnd>; and she looked forwanl complaceutly to 


to find her father gazing oil her. But he never , the sciisiitlou the picture would make in next 


appeared again. I years j'AiiiLtUion. 

Margaret often felt very lonely iiow’ ; and but i * But no long lime had elapsed before our young 
for her naturally clieciTul disposition, and a way ' poo]»lc found lUeuiselves drawn together * by a 
ehe had of looking at the best side of everything, | newer and a darker thread of iutiMcsl, ol the 
slie would probably have grown morbid and dis- , existence of which neither of them hatl dreauud 
contented w'ith her lot Although she had seen • during those tirst pleasant interviews. .Saiii Fi .uik 
very little of her fatlier of late years, the know'- . one day ; ‘ Do you know, iliss Desmond, duiing 
ledge that she hail n father had been enough to ' the last few weeks 1 have Wcome very a.ixious to 
bring with it a sense of comfort and security. She j discover the whereabouts of a certain gentleman 
had never felt altogether lonely whilo he was alive. : who bears the same surname as yourself.' 

But he was gone now, and all her other near | ‘ The world is wide, and the luuuher of Dos* 

relatives wero dead ; she liud^ reached the ago of i monds in it is prolmbly very considerable,’ answered 
tweuiy-two without having ever been engaged, or Margaret with a smile. 

oven in love ; it was little wonder that it some- * The gentleman I am in search of is a certain 
times ieemed to her as if she were alone in the Captain Marmaduko Desmond.' 

» World, Margaret gave a great ‘ My father ! ’ she 

One day^ Lady Tliorudalo said to Margaret : * I exclaimed with a gai»p. 


i years Exhibition. 
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Frank stared at her I’or a moment or two with- made no preparations for any leiij^thcncd stay 
out speakinjr. ‘Voiir latluM-, Miss Desmond! That from home. Well, days and months went on ; no 
is indeed sim^uJar. How stnpgely things come ono responded to my advertisement ; the police 
about in this world I ’ Ho went on painting for a w'cro at u standstill ; and both my mother and 1 
minute or two in silence, and then he said : ‘Can were slowly coming to the sad conclusion that we 
you tell me whore I can find Captain Desmond /' should never see or hear anything more of poor 
* He is ilcjul/ answered Margaret in a low voice, Uncle Cains, w'hcn one day— ono day last week 
and then the tears ruslied to her eyes. only — I was waited upon by a certain Mr Trest- 

Thc artist put down his brush and walked to the wicli, who described himself as a second-hand 
window. ‘ I am so Sorry I ' he said after a momoiit, bo»)kseller in a small way of business. He, liad 
and his tone was one of true sympathy. j\lore Itcen laid up with rheumatic fever fur three 
than once he had wondered for whom ^liss Des- months, and had not seen my advertisement tilt 
iiiond was in mourning. a day or tw'o previously, w hen, on turning over an 

Marj^t controlled her emotion with an cfTort, old file of Thu it had accidentally caught his 
and dried her eyes. Presently she said : ‘May I eye. Ho had known my uncle by sight for several 
ask the reason, Mr Avory, why you are so anxious years, having frequently met him at saleH, and 
to have seen my father!* having, in addition, more than once done business 

‘My reason is a very singular one, liliss Des- j with him ; and he now came to tell mo when and 
iiiond. It is now close upon six months ag'o, since [ where he liad last seen him. ‘'Plic fourth of April 
a near relative of mine— my Uncle Cains, my was the last day I met your uncle,* said Mr Prest- 
mother’s only brother— disappeared rao-^t in\>te- : wich, * and the place wa.^ a raihvay carriage.’ 
riously, and boa not been heard of from that' ‘The fmirth of April!’ exclaimed Margaret, 
time. Sq far as can bo ascertained, the last ; ‘That wms tin* day on which my father dietl.’ 
person in whose company he is known to have | Frank looked at her with a face full uf surprise, 
been seen was Captain Desmond.* j then ho shook his heail. ‘ 'I'hero must bo a 

Margaret could only sit and gaze at the young • mistake somewhere,’ he saitl. ‘It was on tho 
painter in speechless surprise. * ! morning uf the fourth of April that my undo 

‘If you will allow mo,’ resumed Avory, ‘I will startetl on his return from York, after attending 
relate to you the full detviils of the case, so fiu: as . tlio salo on Iho previous Salur*lav. It would 
they are known at present.’ i appear that at a certain ft ition lie changed his seat 

He mixed a little fresh colour on his palette, ! from one carriage to another, he having been an- 
nnd then went on : ‘In the course of Lust winter, 1 noyed by wliat he called bume one’s “vile tobacco.” 

1 went to Rome, with the intention of staying tluTc . In this ‘^second caiTi.i'jje was Mr Pre.^wich, who 
two or three months, for purposes of study, (Mie happened to be coming lo town by the same 
day towards the end of April, I received a message ' train. They had a little talk togeth’ r, and then 
from my mother uiging mo to return without ' my uncle became ab.-orhed in the btiok ho had • 
delay. My Uncle Caius had left his home more been reading before. 15y-anil-by they came to a 
than a fortnight previously, and had not since ' Junction where they ha*! to wait ten minutes, 
been heard of. I tmvelled homeward os fast as I My uncle was garing through the window at the 
could, only to find, on my arrival in London, that bu^y scene before him, when Mr Prestwich heard 
j no tidings had yet been received of my uncle, him exclaim: “(Juod gracious! why, that must ho 
! and that rny mother was in great distress of miml. Marmiiduke l)e«moi>l.” A monuMit I iti r, hi-< head 
I may remark that my uncle was a bachelor of , was out of the window, and he ealh'd aloud to a 
easy means, that he lived in chambers, and that man who was Htanding soim; little, tli-tam e away : 
he was a gn*at bookworm and bibliophile, who “Hi! hi! Captain Desmond, is that you/” Tho 
thought nothing of attending an auction two or stranger turned, and caTue up to the • arriaL'c ; and 
three hundred miles away, if there was a chance then he and my un< le >hook han*ls with much 
of picking up a rare folio or a unique black- cordiality. Sir I’rc'twirh gathered from their 
letter copy. His lost known journey was to York, conversation that they had not met for nearly 
to atteiul a sale there. It was proved on inquiry ; twenty years. Then my unch* alighted from tho- 
that he did attend the sale— he was well known ; carriage, and the two stood talking on tho platform 
to several people there— and that he started back a few yanls away. Ultimately, it ivotila appear 
for London the following Monday morning. He that Captain Deunond smeerded in persuading 
shook hands with one or two acquaintance-, who my uncle lo leave lii.s train and accompany him, 
saw him safely into^ the train ; but from that presuin»ably to his huu-jc. At all events, Mr Prest- 
mmnert all trace of him was lost. So far could wich heard him say ; “ You are a l)acliclor and 
be ascertained, he had never been seen again by your own master ; you must ronie and spend one 
any pmon to whom he was known, *Such were night with us.” My uncle seems to liRve yielded, 

I the tidinss that greeted me on reaching homv. So since he fetched his little valise oat of tho carriage, 
far, all the^ exertions of the police had failed to nodded a good-bye to Prcstwich, and walked across 
elidt anything more.’ tlie platform with Captain Desmond, to where a 

^Bid yon not say that Captain Desmond was train for ono of the branch-lines was standing 
the last neieon with whom your uncle was known ready to start And that was the last that Ur 
to have been seen V asked Margaret Prtstwich saw of my Uncle Cains.* 

'I duL 1 shall come to that point of the case Margaret had listened with the desneit atten« 
presently* All that 1 could do after my return tion. ‘It is altogether very etrange,^ she said, 
was to urge the police to fresh exertions, and to ‘There could hardly be two Captains Desmond 
in^ an adveroMment in TU Tim^, offering botii named Marmaduke. One thing, however^ 

• reward for imy infoimation respecting my uncle’s is very certain— Mr Piestwioh must be mistakeii 
dtn y pc a nmcfc An examination of my uncle's as to the date. It cotild not have been on thw { 
Impels and aflUm deady proved that he had fourth of April that ha saw my father-it be it (j 
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the story of THl 


was— and your iiiiclo toprether. As I have already 
eaid, it was on tliiit day that my father died/ 

* I will Bce Prestwicli a^^ain,* said Frank ; ‘ hut 
I am nearly certain that tliere cannot be any 
mistake on tlie point. The sale at York certainly 
took place on the second of April ; and my uncle 
as ccrtiiaiy staytid tlierc over Sunday, in order to 
see the minster. It was not till boiiio time after 
breakfast on Monday morning that lie paid his 
bill ajid left the hotel. However, I will see 
]*re.stwich again, and question him furtlier.’ 

Margaret awaited Frank’s next visit with an 
impatience to which she had hitherto been a 
stnangcr. They had scarcely shaken hands before 
he said: *As regards the (question of date, Prest- 
wicli’s evidence is conclusive. There can be no 
doubt whatever that it was on the fourth of April, 
and on no other day, that your fallier and luy 
uncle met at the junction. Tlie next question is, 
When and where did they part 

That was indeed the quc'^lion, but it was one 
which lit first sight there seemed no probability ' 
of thc*ir being able to answer. 

Margaret’s mind was busily at work udiile 
Frank went on with liis ]>ainting. At lust she 
Siiid : * It seems to me that the next thing to do is 
to write to Mrs DeMinuul, my step -mot her, and ' 
ttsk her whether any slranger came home willi 
my father on the evening of the fourth ol' April ; if 
St', who the .•'trangor in tpie.'titjn wa'^, and when he 
went away again.' 

‘A capital snggcition !' said rranl:. ‘Mrs 
Desmond may peiliajjs be able to ihiosv an unex- 
peett'd light ou what now fcvems enveloped in 
my>tery/' 

Margaret tlcspatchod her letter that same 
evenin'/. Three days later, she received ^Ira 
Desmond's reply, which ran as under : 

M A no AK lit -—Why do you write so 
seldom / You do not know how welcome your 
letters are, even though you nwy have very little 
news to tcdl mo. Pray, write more frcqiicntl.v, if 
it be only balf-a-do/cii lines, to say you are well. 

The (luestions you ask in your last letter have 
caused old wounds to bleed afresh, and have 
cfunpcllctl me to live over again in memory the 
saddest episode, of my life. However, 1 hasten 
to nlford you the information you ask for, feeling 
sure that you have not been impelled to seek it 
by mere idle curiosity. 

When your father reached homo on the after- 
noon of the fourth of April, be brought with him a 
tall, lean gentleman about fifty years of a^e, whom 
ho introduced to me as Mr Caius Frcsbfield, a very 
old friend of bis. I have an impression that your 
father and Mr FrcslifieUl had been eclioolboy.s 
together; in any case, they had not seen each 
other for a great number of years. 2i[r Frcshfield 
dined with us, and I had a bedroom got reaily for 
him. You will remember that it was while seated 
at table Uiat your father was suddenly seized with 
illness. Mr Frcshfield expressed the greatest 
concern, and assisted to carry him to his roonf; 
at the same time it was quite evident that he was 
Q man of an excessively nervous aud timid dis- 
position ; and after Dr Bond a visit, when thero 
was little or no hope of your faihoFa recovery, 
he at once expressed his intention of taking hia 
leave. He comd be of no service at such a time, 
and I ihowed no desire to detfan him* He left 


the house with the avowed intention of catching 
the half'i'ast ten o’dock train at the station. In 
my di-itress of mind, I never once thought about 
asking him for liis a<ldre8S, and £ suppose be 
never thought about olftring it. As a consequence, 
after your father’s death I knew not where to 
write to him. Had I known his address, 1 should 
certainly have invited him to the funeral. From 
tliat evening, when he shook hands aud bade me 
good-bye at the foot of the fttaircase of^ Larch 
Cottage, to the .jiresent time, I have neither seen 
nor heard anything of Mr Fre.'shfield, and I am a.^ 
ignoruiit of his pre^scnt whereabouts as the man 
in the moon. — lielieve me, affectionately yours, 
IIoNoiiiA Dksmond. 

At Frank Avory ’.i next viRit, Mis-s Desmond 
read aloud to Iiiiii that portion of her step- 
mother ?> letter wliich referred to Mr Fresbiield, 
‘The mystery only seeiri.s to deepen,’ said the 
young painter .‘-adly. ‘Tliut there has been foul- 
' phiy ut work fiomcwheie, I feel more firmly 
I convinced than ever/ • 


THE STOKY OF THE NAGA CAMPAIGX. 

Tin: Naga tribes iiiTiabit the district bordijring on 
tbc Burmese cm pile, and the same race is to be 
found within Burmese territory, in the semi- 
iii'h'pembuit .-t;'.ti‘ uf Manipur, and in the province 
known as the Xaga Hills. They are skilful gar- 
and have &ume idea of fortification; and 
I uri* ]>r. lably, iiko the Xepaulese and Goorkhas, 
olMiocits of the gi\ at (.'hinese nice, wliich was once 
[ para Tin unit Biirinah aud all the eastern fron- 

tii r of Lliiitlu-t 111 . Hitherto, the post of Political 
Aj'*nt to the Njga II ills has been one of coiisider- 
! able ihuiger, as three in succession have lost their 
livc.s ; an.l the wooded and precipitoiiB nature of 
ilie •oiintry give.-', iis on a former occasion we 
notified in ihc<e lolumns, every facility for 
i^.u-rrlll i waifare and ambuscades. In November 
J>7{>, the Biitish headquarters* station was removed 
from Samuguliiig to Kuliima, situated on the direct 
road from Manipur to Assam. 

For some years after our occupation of the Naga 
Hill province, its former suzerain, the Maharajah 
Ilf Maiiijmr, showed himself very adverse to hia 
Briiibh noigbbour.^, and particularly resented the 
appointment of a Political Agent to' his own state. 
More than once he tried to poison the officer who 
w’as charged with that unpleasant duty ; but since 
Lieut.-coloncl James Johnstone was nominated 
ro.^ident in 1871^ there has been nothing to com- 
plaiii of ; on the contrary, the ^laliarajah himself 
lent his army in 1878, and a|;ain in 1870, to put 
down a rising in the Naga llilD. Colonel Jouu- 
stone, being well acquainted with the languiige, 
was aide to confer with him without the medium 
of an interpreter— a very important point in deal- 
ing with native princes; and having had much 
experience in native states, has been able to 
acquire an influence over him, which luis finally 
converted Kirteo Singh into a valuable ally. 

On October 9, 187S), Mr Dainant, the Political 
Agent of the Naga Hills, arrived at Kohima fiom 
inspecting the outposts at Dinapur, Samaguling, 
and Piphima ; and in conseinicnce of news received 
from ine large villages of Jotsonia and Konomab, 
he started again ou the 13tli for those Naga strong- 
holds with a guard of altogether eighty-nine men. 
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including constables, fi*onticr police, and men of Rods weighted with burning cloth were fired into 
the 43d Assam Light Infantry.' His object wjis to the stockade, where the wooden houses W’erc so 
impress on the Nagis that thoy niust comply with numerous, and so close to the fortification, that if 
the demands of the government, and pay their one hou.so Jmd been caught, all must have been 
taxes, and give the required labour for the carriage lost Many were unroofed by the lire ; and if any 
of supplies ; for although there had been rumours man endeavoured to slake his thirst hy making a 
that tliev were collecting large stores of ammuni- rush outside to the spring, he was instantly shot 
tion, ho ba'l no suspicions of their intentions, and down. The ladies gave up their air-tight packing 
therefore did not mean to demand its surrender, cases, in which water was stored ; but it was 
lie passed the niglit of the 13th at Jotsoma; and ■ horribly foul ; and for fourteen days the bulk of 
the next day went on to Konomab^ in spite of the ; the besieged subsisted on a daily ration 'of a 
w'ariiing of some friendly Nagas, but fouutl the • «niarter of a serr of aWu, and a little nimbly water, 
gate of the town barricaded against him, and was j The two Eiiglishinen were almost worn out by 
received by a heavy fire. Mr Damaut and four I leasing day and night in the trenches, to prevent 
men were killed; on which the rest of bis guard . llio Xagas from piling sUick.s of wood against tlio 
were scattered and attacked by an amlnuscade, I stockade and setting lire to it. 
which killed thirty-nine and w'oundcd nineteen : | On the Slst, Culoiud .lohnstono, at Manipur, 
and for seven days afterwards, wounded men ' heard of the murder of Mr Damant through tho 
crawled into Kohiiiia, wdiither the disastrous news . Uajuh’s minister ; and at once prepared to start to 
was brought the same day by a fLigitive. j the aid of Kobinia with an escort of a hundred 

The garrison of Kohiiuji con'sisted of seventy- ' men. The road between Manipur and the Xaga 
eight men, with rations for a month; besides ; Hills was extremely bad, tho jungle not yet Juiviiig 
which, there were forty police and other non- 1 been cb'ared after the iieavy rains ; and the men 
combatants, women, and cliildreii -counting four ! and coolies were so knocked up when about iliirty- 
hundred and ninc^v-eigbt in all ; and e.\cept ‘ live miles from Iheir destination, that (.’uloiiel 
the rations of the military, on^ly three maunds of, Johnstone was obliged to let tbein bait for a 
rice in the shape of provisions. Mr Cawley, the ‘ day. Ab;>ut fourteen miles from Kohiiiia, (*olonul 
Assistant in charge, on hearing of tho Konomah j Johnstone received two nrgeitt messages on hlips 
massacre, expected an immediate attack ; and sent of paper, brought in the oars of the natives bearers 
out letters and telegrams at once to Samaguting • fur conceal me i it. Tlic missives were as follows : 
and Golagbat in Assam by Naga runners ; but ‘ Surrounded by Xagas ; cut olf from water ; must 
these were all intercepted and destroyed. A be relieved at once. Send Hying column to bring 
messenger only just got safely out of Kobima away garrison at once. Relief must be inimeiliato 
before the Xagas surrounded it, to carry a letter to to be of any use.’ And: ‘ We arc in exlremitv; 
Wokka, a small .station sixty-lhrec miles distant, .‘^omc on sbaip; Kohima not abandmuid both 
to a.sk Mr Herbert Hinde, the As-^istant Coiniiiis- signed by Mr Hinde and Mr Cawley. Seven 
fiioner there, to bring up his small guard of fifty coolie.'*, who also tscapetl from the S'l.ition, 
men. Mr Hinde marched with this contingent for j gave a deploiMblo account of llio sulferin^s of liie 
three nights through a hostile country, hiding in ! garrison, the food and unimiinitiou being almost 
the jangle during the day, and succeeded in get - 1 e.\hau.sted, and the commandi'r.s trying to negoliate 
ting safely into Kohima, where tho Xagas hail j for a safe passage to .Samaguting. 
opened a brisk fire on the 14th, and where, fori That night, tho •relieving force halted under 
thirteen days, Messrs Cawley and Hinde conducted arms; and early tlie next day, as it w.is j'till mindi 
a most gallant defence. Kohima connists of j fatigued. Colonel .Juhnstoin* pti.died on with fifty 
W’ooden hoiucs, and was only surrounded by two | Manipuris and sixty-six of his own e-<i.ort. On 
weak wooden stockades, very ill fitted to maintain | the Uh, riuiu>ur.H r>f the .ippm.icli t/f the Mmii- 
a siege. It fltands on the slope of a hill, which is ! puri troops under < 'ol un'l Julni'iloiic had reached 
crowned by the Xaga village of tho same name, so | Kohima ; but though th«* N.igas assured the 
that the enemy were able to cut off the general | garrison that thc.^c w* i\: cert dn to dcsiirt t*) their 
water-supply, "leaving only one spring to the ' side, they showcil an iin lisiat jon to come to terms 
prison, and this was purposely poisoned by the j for a pa'^ngM of tin; gcLiTi.-i»on to Saiuognting. 
Nagaa. j Yet the br'.^iicgcd frit that even if coninellad 

Mr Cawlry was from the first obliged to alvmdon j to accept the term) by Kiarvation, tln^ Cf>uld not 
.the outer stockade, as ho found it untenable : and j depend upon the good faith f)f the Nugas, and 
the women and children-— among whom were the ' that they luiL'lit be all nuHsacred os soon os they 
widowed Mrs Damant, and Mrs Cawley W'ith her \ left the )>rotci'ti'in tif the stockade. At four 
two little girls— could only be sheltered from the j October 27, f'obmel Johnstone entered Kohima 
ahowevB of bullets and spears by crowding into a : witlioul sh«‘>Mtng a drop of blood, and found 
large oren and into cellars. The Naga.** built up the state of things by no means cxaggeratcfL 
8 strong atone wall, behind which they fired, and ] Death and «li>Tcas(! had considerably weakened the 
they W8ta also protected by the vilbago and the ! little garrison ; while the non-combatants hod beea 
jmiglok * Os the 21st, a sortie of the garrison ■ increased by refugees from the friendly natives ; 
dasteoyad the stone wall and killed many Xagas ; ' that the total number rescued were three 
bat thmr companions carried off the dead. That ! ofiicen, two livlies, two ISuropean cbildreo, and I 
night the my of 'mourning for the dead’ was five hundred and thirty-eight native troops 
raised in village, heard within the be- police, petty ofiiciaU, women, and children, 
lesgoeiad Ifaiep of Kohima. Some of the Nogas Her Majesty sent a sympathising message te^^i 
afterwardi sWM that the bebiegin^ foice con- Mrs Damant ; and the thanks of the Indian govent*/ 
anted of iix fhonsatti^ and that five hundred of ment were conveyed to the Maharajah of Manipitf i 
these were amlBd with gons. and to Colonel Johnstone^ The CommandeMn^ | 

, They showed gfeit Jiigeniu^ in the attack, chief of the distrteti Qeueral Kotloui aent ordai* 
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to Colonel JolinHtone to remain on the defensive of their hard day’s work ; and soon afterwards the 
at Kohitim, and not to pursue the retreatin;^ Nogas detached corps of the 43d and 44tli appeared, 
till his own arrival witli tlie guns and a force of to the great relief of the stafl’, who were iinahle 
regulars. General Nation liaving arrived with to tell wliether or not they had been cut ofK All 
two guns, the force destined to chastise the Naga lay down, officers and men huddled together, to 


insurgents left KoJiima on November 22. 


get what rest they could ; and Dr Cainphell and 


The situntinu of Kuuoiiiah is that of a natural his medical assistants were unremitting in their 
fortress, ami the Nagas had taken advantage of it, care of the wounded. At daybreak, Colonel 
Lieutenant Ri<lgeway — wlio has since received the Johnstone ai^d Captain Williamson set off for the 
Victoria Cross— was sent with a company of the camp at Suchema, to bring up ammunition for a 
4'Uh N. I. to skirmish iij) the hill on which it fresh attack ; but lln*y had hardly gone thrciAniles, 
PtanJa ; while the main body with the guns gradu- when, thanks Ihitidi valour, they saw the 
ally ascended by the only passable road, finding British Hag floating over the liighcst fort at Kono- 
oii the way the headless corpse of a sepoy in a mah, which had been evacuated, under cover of 
stream— probably one of Mr Dainant’s ill-fated the conflagration, in the night ; although, if the 
expedition. Another party of fifty men under Nagas had continued to hold it, the Ihitifrh force 
Lieutenant Ileinlersoii was sent forward to skirmish could not have captur ed it without great loss of 
in a different direction from Lieutenant Ilidgeway ; life. 

while the gnus wore carriiMl, under C«>lonel John- The garrison retired precipitately to the Barrail 
stone’s direction, by bis Manijniri coolies, followed range of hill«, eight and nine thou-aud feet high, 
by the (leiicraL and his stalf. After incredible where they constructed a frceh s'-ries of forli- 
lubour, they were got into position at about twelve > fications; but after two months* obstinaU iiuin- 
hnnrlivd yards distant from the higliest point of j tonaiice of their foitresses, hunger prevailed, and 

Konomah, and at once opened fire, while Lieutenant , the chiefs came in one by one, and offered to 

llaban did the same witli his rockets ; Lut neither ^ give up their arms as an acknowledguieut ol their 
had much ellect on the village, and even less on . submission. • 

the stone forts. They were consequently moved! On March 31fit, 1 fl60, a telegram was sent ffom 
to wilhiii eight hundred yards of the iurU ; but' Calcutta to the effect that ‘all the Naga chiefs 
liad still little effect. Meanwhile, a party of tlie have now Fubmitled to the British, and the o^jera- 
44tli entered an outer stockade, and the General tiona ngain:^t them have consequently ceiised.' 
and his staff made their way into the village CoiiMdering the facility w'ith which the Nagas 
through the gate where Mr Daniant met his death, i could obtain arms and ainmunition through 
and which was now surrounded by wounded Nagas Burmab, and their numbers and activity, the 
The General, (^doiKd John>li*nc, ilajur Cock, and European officers in that district deserve much 
the rest of llie staff, ascended a kind of st«;in* credit for having succeeded in 6ui)prcssing the 
pfaircasc, and albu' again ms-iiig under the Naga V;bellion within six montlip, when not more than 
fire, climbeil up a pcrjtendioular stone wall to the six hundred men have l>eeu hitherto s[tared for 
small lower in the adjoining works which the 44th ; that service. Without the co-operation of the 
liad alroa<lv scoured. As tIu‘Di was a very small Manipuiis, who, five years ago, would have sided 
force to hold it, the guns, which were brwught up ’ with the Naga^^ against the Empress of India, it 
under a heavy lire to their aid, opened on the would har«lly have been possible for them oven 
upper fort at a distance of cidity to a hundred ^ to have maintained their ground ; ami llie Naga 
yards. Lieutenant Mansell and liis three Euro- 1 chiefs had bound themselves with an oath never 

pean bombardiers pointed the guns, but were fully again to allow a European to live in their 

exposed to the enemy, who, throughout the opera- • province. 

tioiis, especially picked out the otlicers with their I - 

pilot, but aitpoared not to have the slightest iiitoii- 

tioii of cvac.iiJitiiig the works, B E P P 0 ’ S ESCAPE. 
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encouraging eflect that a reported repulse of the 

British would have on the Nagas and their allies j In the early summer of 1879, 1 was working hard 
who swarmed in the jungles round, strongly urged j to make up ft)r the lime spout during the merry 
the need of dislodging the enemy before nightfall, ; winter in dancing, riding, charade-playing, si^ht- 
or making a vigoioiw attempt to do it; and as seeing, and all the thousaiid-and-oue distractions 
the guns were still ineffective, they were moved ' which make it so difficult for an artist, not 
to another point. After several rounds of lieavy I absolutely compelled to keep the wedf from the 
charges, the order for the assault was given, and | door by "the use of his pencil, to ‘bucklo-to* in 
nine officers, with many men as they couhl j Home. 1 had orilcrs also from obliging friends 
collect, rushed out in two parties to scale the \ for two or three paintings in the styh* 1 liave 
front and left sides of the fort. The Nagas met j adopted for my own— small pictim*s* of ptic>t?, 
them with a heavy fire and showers of spears [ l)ishoi>p, cardinals, and other ecclesiastics in tiuir 
and stones, and four of the officers w*ere almost hubiu os they live. 

immediately wounded. At last, only thiec officers I was almost alone in Borne ; for in June, arti>ts 
and live sc^foys were left alono at the foot of th(* of all nationalities were off to country-skctcliing ; 
fort, exposed to the whole tire of the enemy ; and and visitors had departed to the muunlains or to 
there was therefore nothing for it but to beat a England, months ago. I, however, stayed bravely 
s^edy retreat through the burning embers of the oi^ in my somewhat shabby rooms, on the fourth 
village, which the Nagas hod tired an hour piam of a large house in the ViA Margutto, 
before. working at a picture 1 intcudod to call ‘ModiU- 

Night was coming on, and the cver-active and lion*— a Mousignore in a violet robe, with the red 
nady Manipuris threw up entrenchments in spite pipings and buttons which make those garments 
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summer view between the pillars of the baluslimle which inndo nio quickly dismiss her, tired of her 
before liiiu, with his breviary sliding from between son’s praises. 

the finders of one hand, while the other was out- The nights were hot, dreadfully hot, and I was 
stretohed on the arm of his chair. It WiW tire- worried by sounds behind my bed, for which I 
some ; the day w\as hot, and I could do nothing could not account. I thought of rats ; only the 
satid'.K’ttnily ; so I laid aside iny brushes, and noises were not the usual ‘skurry-scutlle.s* of those 
thought 1 "would •write some letters. Going to animals, hut sounded like sonie heavy cnatiive 
fetch lay desk from the little d«;n of a bedroom \ trying to move softly. I sahl one morning lo my 
which adjoined my studio, mjr eye fell on a novel I landlady : ‘ What is behind the head of niy tent- 
I imd thrown down when going to bed the night bed 1 U it the wall of the house, or another 
before. I thought I would linish it ; and ilinging room, or what V 

myself on the bed, I plunged into the woes She looked alarmed, and rc^)licd : ‘Signor, 1 

and ways of the hero and heroine, which soothed know not. Perhaps a cupboard in the next house 
me so completely that I fell into a delicious comes by the wall there. If the Signor looks at 
slumber. 1 his own room, ho will see a cupboard on the other 

I was awakened by the opening of the door i side of the stove ; perhaps they have one like it 
which led from the passage into my bcvlrooin, and ' next door.' 

raising myself, bclield the head of luy jhidrona | ‘ Oh, well,' said I, ‘ I do wish they would not 

peering cautiously in. On seeing me, she stepped move things about in it at iiighL' 

quickly into the room, and said she had rmne to j Either J slept better, or the noises ceased, for 
see if my ewer wanted water. I told her ‘no;' during the nc.xt two nights I was iindisturbftl. 
and she departed. I sat up, and w**mk*retl at this , On the tliird day, I was working in my stinlio, 
unwonted atlenlioit* on the part of my landlady, ; when Cliiara nisliotl in with a telcgr.im in her 
wha as often ns not b*ft m^ bedroom fur days ' band, and a face of great distress. lb*r Paolo, her 
untended, unless brought to a sense of her neglect ; boy, had been tbrc»wu from his masters carriago 
by my remonslrances ; and also I ftdt surprised and hurt — seriously, she l‘i*are«l ; and the telegram 
at the look of anxiety wliicli 1 had certainly seen sunimoiicd her at once to Milan. Poor ('hiaraf 
on her face when she put her head round the'* her distress was pitiful. She wept, she invoked 
doorpost before seeing mo. I knew her to be all the saints to bchoM her misfortunes ; and she 
honest as the Jar, and I believed that she really \ seemed so bewildered ami distracted, tliat it 

liked her lodger. She was a widow, with two | required some lime and much patience bi foro 

sons, Leppo and Paolo. Paolo Wiis the one about ^ I could persuade her that if t-be meant to go to 
whom she most frequently disjcoursed. ‘A good Milan, she must lose no time in starting, as tho 
lad,’ she said, ‘and servant to a geutleuian in slow morning train would leave in liltlo inoro 
Lombardy.' The other, Beppo, she generally than an hour. To my .'surprise, she said Axe 

mentioned with a sigh and a shake of the head, | intended going by tho quick train, leaving at one 

usually calling him an*! once or twice j o'clock ; by which she hopoil to return on the 

she had seemed on the point of telling me more ' next day but one, at about tho same tirnc, so as to 

about him. I only knew, however, that he had ' be at home again ^flcr nn ab.‘«ince of forty-eight 
at one time been a ‘ model * at the Life Academy ! hours only. This pqz/ded me, as not only ate 
in Rome, wliere he was much esteemed for hi.s ! Italians so thrifty by nature, that to pay at ail for 
handsome face, and specially for a glory of soft, travelling is a trial to lliciii ; but lo go by an 
curly, dark-brown hair which surrounded his express train instead cd' a ^low one, would .seem 
head. On inquiring if he could sit for me, I w*as to the ordinary Roman ntiiid little le^is than a 

t(jld. that he had now gone to Naples; but what sin, as, there being no thinl cla^s, the dilfercnce 


his occupation was, I knew not. 


in price would be something like tnelvc francs 


I wc?nt back to my studio, and speedily forgot on tho two journey.^. I could not account, cither, 
my in another attempt at the Cardinals for her determination to return ho soon, and 

drapery, which gave me trouble, great trouble ; hinted that Paolo might he too ill for her lo leave 
for owing to an accident it had su.staincd, I had him, which suggestion made her look positively 
been obliged to send the body, one arm, and the agonised. 

leCT of my lay-fjgure, to he mended. I had However, she d^^parted, to Iier packing as I 
cul'^d many times at old Gretlio’s, to ask for suppo.scd ; and though I heanl her for some time 
inv wooden beauty ; and each time had been put [ afterwards fussing about a good <leal in my bed- 
off with excuses, promises, and *pnzienzns^ with- room, F only saw ncr again lor a miiiuto wJicn she 
otit end ; so, it was no easy work to dress up came to «ay ‘ goofl-bye.' I asked her if I could do 
a Gardinal with only the head and one arm of my anything for her ; for the poor souVs distress 
figure ; and all ^ iny efforts with rugj^ bolster, touched me ; and for a moment she looked on the 
umbrella^ and sticks^ were unavailing. point of making a request, but ehanged her mind, 

Two days passed, in which I worked a little, and went away, 
dawdled a great deal, read, wrote, and went out • This was I'hursday. On Saturday by niid-day| 
of doors os osusL Yet I could not help noticing aHc hoped to bo bock ; till that time, I should be 
that Cbiatu^ my landlady, wore a look or care, and left to attend on myself. I wotlced hard till 
, that she was very much more constant in her dinner-time, and was only at the cafd an houfi 
visits to my rooms. She found, it s'.emed to me, m 1 had iinpotiont letters to write. Mv eorca- 
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till after five o'clock. Friday passed as usual, 
except that 1 was more in the studio. I had given 
up the Monsigiiore for the present, and was hnish- 
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up me Monsignore lor the present, and was tinisii- 
irig a sketch of a flower-girl, to scud to England to 
a cousin of mine, whose husband, Jack Goddard, 
would leave Koine for London in a day or two, 
and take with him his young sister, who had 
been spending many montlis in Italy, and whom 
he Imd come to fetch. The evening 1 spent at the 
open-air theatre in Trustevere, so I did not reach , 
my lodging till late ; in fact, it w'as two o’clock j 
before I could make up my mind to leave the 1 
lovely night and betake myself to my tent-bed. I 

Again llic noises close to me began, and I could j 
distinctly hear cautious sounds as of groping and j 
moving, and once, something that sounded like | 
a groan. 1 could endure it no more. Jumping ; 
out of bed, 1 pulled up the heavy blind, to let in { 
the daylight, and dragged my flimsy couch away | 
from tlie wall. Apparently, there was nothing ? 
to reward my search. The wall-paper, shabby j 
enough, w'osk in an unbroken piece Ironi a kiinl ; 
of <ijuio mark about five feet up, above which the ; 
walls were distempered. I knocked, however, i 
and presently pressing my ear against the wall, ! 
asked : ‘ Is any one there V* I listened, and cer- j 
taiiily heard a kind of stilled groan. Then I said : | 
‘There is some one in hiding. I shall make! 
a hole in the wall, if 1 get no answer;’ and to j 
einphaHi.se my speech, f began to balU-r with a • 
stout slick. This brought a hoarse but very di.s- ‘ 
liiirt whisper, wdiicli seemed to come rr.)m about 
the level of my kiufc, entreating me * to be silent, • 
and irnjiloiiug for a single drop of water, fur the ; 
love of the Holy Virgin.’ ! 

Hove was a worry ! J, a peaceable Engli.’*hman,i 
was to be ini.xed up in some abominable maiiiit^r ■ 
with ihe-e confounded Italians and their skulking 
way.'*. Tin* fellow behind my betl, whatever sort 
of de'*perado lie wa.^, whether political, social, 
financial, or natural, would throw himself on my I 
mercy. I should have to conceal and befriend 
him, and tlie like. Ifo>vever, fellectioii would not , 
serve luy turn ; the po«ir wivtcli was there, and in '• 
piteous accents he continued to demand, in the 
name of all the saints in the calendar, for ' but one 
drop of water.’ 

‘\Y 1 io are you?’ said I; ‘and huw am I to 
get you out ?' J 

The weak voice replied : ‘ I am Beppo, Cbiara’s • 
son. If you put your fingers under the right-hand 
corner of the paper here, nearest the stove, and | 
raise the wood, you will touch a little spring, and j 
the door will move.’ | 

1 obeyed the directions ; and after some raising, ! 
pressing, and pulling, the side of the wall up to 
the dauo-lim* turned outwards, nearly kuocking 
me over; but so quietly, that it w^as evident 
the hinges must have been well oiled and the 
joints considerably used of late. This revealed 
a mmntity of rude lath-and-plasler-work immedi- 
atmy und[er the dado-line; and down at the bottom, 
not more than three feet high, was a little cup- 
board ; and there, like a bca.st in a lair, crouch^>d 
a figure, with hair of the wildest, and face of 
the most pinched, pathetic, and despairing expres- 
sion I baa ever seen ; and with such eyes! Large, 
widely distended, with dark rims and long lashes, 
they looked annatural ; but a glance showed me 
how striking a feature they would be in their 
normal states and 1 recognisedi even in this plight 


the liandsome model from the Academy of whom 
1 had been told. 

‘ WJ13', Beppo,* said I, ‘ how came you lu re ?* 

‘All, Signor,* he '-groaned out in r6ply, ‘1 am 
of all iiiiiij the ino.st wretched, the mo.^t miperable. 
But I die, so it matters not.’ As I dragged him 
out of hi.s hole, the poor fellow fainted, and for 
some time 1 thought his words were literally true, 
and that he was dead. But 1 lifted him from the 
floor, and replacing the false wall, which was only 
like a rude screen, but fastened willi cai >*fni clasps 
and hinges, 1 pushed back my little bed, placed him 
upon it, and used every ineaiw I could think of to 
revive him. AfU.*r about an hour, my efforts were 
rewarded by seeing bira able to eit up and slowly 
drink some mild Cliianti wine mixed with a quan- 
tity of water, and able abo to swallow a few 
morsels of bread soaked in the same. 

I became wonderfully iriten.'.-ted in my patient 
during this time ; hi.s obedience, genllen".ss, and 
a kind of shrinking humility which betrayed 
itself in every word and ge.«ture, togelii-r with 
an unmistakable look of extreme terror at any, 
even the plighteftt sound for which he* did not 
see a cause, filled my soul with pit}-. He soon 
entreated me to let him go b.v.k to his den; but 
this 1 could not do ;»and w-hile 1 made some coffee, 
1 succeeded in Foothing his fears sufHcieutly to 
allow mo to go into the neighbouring street for 
rolls and butler for breakfast, he the while implor- 
ing that 1 .should only bring enough food for one 
person, or his presence would certainly be dis- 
C'aveivd. 1 detei mined that the ‘one’ should 
have a fir.?l-r.ito ajipetite ; and I never rcmcml>er 
enjoy ing anv meal more than I did the coffee, 

I cherries, and breaJ-and-butler I shared with the 
terror-stricken lad, whose grief for some cause 
unknown to me, and gratitude at the trifles I had 
df»nc for him, by turns alnio.?t choked him. 

I Breakfii-t over, an«l Benpo somewhat calnur, T 
I succeeded in persuading him to tell me what had 
brought him into .^ucli strait.?. His tale was cer- 
tainly a Liirious and iiitcre.^tiug one, told as he told 
it, in flowery soft Itali.rij, spoken with singiilu: 
Tefinemeiit ahd purity, and with the rapid expres- 
sive gesticulation of ilie Neapolitans he had lately 
been ainong. 4 . He bad had a tolerable education ; 
and being very handsome— having a ‘picture-face,* 
as he put it— he found many fiionds, and was 
.-specially liked ainongsl the be.st class of artists in 
Koine, getting well paid as a model at several goud 
studios, and having besides a regular evening 
engagement at the Life Academy. Unfortunately, 
the facility^ with which he made acquaintances 
was not eciuallcd by the di.scrclion with which he 
cho.<e them ; and some two or three years before 
our meeting, he had formed a close alliance uith a 
voutli who appeared to him oxtreiuoly fascinating, 
Lut who was a prominent member of cue of tiio.^e 
iniseniblc secret societies which are the chief bane 
of Italy ; and this one appeared to bo more than 
usually of the ‘death and destruction’ Beppo 
had been drawn on and on, till ho was appointed 
one of the officers or chiefs of this society, and hatl 
to execute the decrees of the ‘Supremo Three,* 

I whom he mentioned with cxtrcniost awe. 

One of these decrees haviinj nvontly enacted that 
ho should assassinate au old (h inral in Naples, 
whose only sins appeaml to bo that he wa.^ slrougly 
conservative and a great luarliiiot, he had jpm 
thither for the purpose of obeying his instructions. 
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Ilis intentions, however, had Leen fruatrated by able to him, I sat and painted, trying to devise 
the prayers and ciitivaties of a girl to^ whom he all manner of expedients for the safety of the poor 
was passionately attached, whose suspicions had lad, and wondering what Chiara would say and do 
been roused hy seeing him in Naples. She was when she found he was discovered, 
a daughter td the laundress to the Clenerars family, Boppo told me that cominunicalions were rather 
and a fiOWiT-sellcr on the Chiuja; and having a slow in his Society, w'hicli did not seem to be a 
strong aHectitm for the General and all his liimily, very powerful or notable one, and he thought ho 
on account of his and his wife’s great kindness to might exist in Italy for one week after tlie dato 
her little brother and sister at a time when there of the day on which he ought, ns he piirar^ed it, 
was fever in the house and starvation at the door, ^to liave executed the decree ;* but by lliut timo 
she had watched over them with an Italian's he felt sure he would bo hunteil dowhi and 
devotion, and knowing how much the General assassinated, lie seemed to take it tpiito lor 
was disliked, had feared ho might fall a victim to granted that there was no resisting the wonderful 
a stab in the dark. ‘Three.' I, however, did not see it in the samo 

The unwonted presence of Eeppo in Naples the light, and 1 used iny best endeavours to put more 
knowledge that he was connected with one of the pluck and spirit into the poor lad. I painted on 
secret societies, and his gloomy and preoccupied | till one o'ldock, and was about to ]»iit up my 
behaviour, had alarmed her. She spent hours in | brushes and lake ii sii'sta, wIumi I was interrupted 
exhorting and entreating him not to have tlii-i by the entr.ince of ('hiura, looking much In-ated, 
sin on his soul ; declaring that she would | and, to my delight, not recognising anything 
denounce him, if the life of the General btrange in my moih l. 

were attempted either now or laior, and llnaliy i ‘lluw goc-< it with Paolo?' said I ; for f.’lsiara, 
refusing to see or speak with him for a week. , after a brief greeting, was making for my bciltoom 
This Iasi had oveiciuii ' lleppo. To be in the : door. 

same cit^', to breathe the saiue air, but to have j *Oh, w'cll ! excellently, Signor,' re]*] ied she, not 
no sign of the piescnce of his inamorata was ; pau'*ing in her walk. 

intolerable. He wrote to till her that for one j I let her and waited for the exclamations I 
hour of her society he would forfeit his soul, his ! knew wouhl follow. In two minutes she came 
life, and would give up his project. They met ; 1 back, her face as white as her apron, ainl ircnihling 
and in spite of his des[*airing gloom, Nanina j so tliat she couhl hardly .sptMk. 1 could not let 
refused to believe any harm would hap]*en to him, her endure the suspense, so I said, laughing : ‘Ah, 
declared death did imt always follow difiobedicncc • Chiar.i, your binl llowii.' 
to the ‘Supreme Thrc.*,' and insisted on his j She clasped her hands, exclaiming: ‘Signor, tell 
fleeing to Home on the very night on which the j me ! I low did you clUcover him: \VJieic w 
assassination was to have taken idace, assuring he?’ 

him that she would speedily follow, and tlieyi ‘Beppo, tell your m**tlifr,’ said t; and, to the 
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him that she would speedily follow, and tlieyi ‘Beppo, tell your m**tlifr,’ said t; and, to the 
would leave Italy in safety together. good woman's astonishment, my modtd began hia 

tide. The cxclaniutions and the emhra«:<‘-i that 
CHAPTER TL followed, will bc I'cadily imagiiied ; and wh-oi the 

pair were calmer, I pHMi.uled (Jhiara to coiisid. r 
After hearing Beppo’s tale, my sorrow for the j what shouhl be done with her fuolihli b(»y. I 
poor, terror-haunted, weak-minded lad was only ^ a.^kc«l : ‘Will he t<» Kiiglainl ?' 
equalled W iny extreme bewilderment as to* ‘CVitaiuly,’ replied his motiier for him, ‘if there 
what was to be done with him. Tliere he ; he will be Bale.' 

could not stay. He said he knew, and I Iwlicvcd, • I then assured her that if ho coni J get a 
that the wonderful ‘Three' would certainly make ! si tuati )!! in a family, he would Ik: quili* safe 
search after their recalcitrant disci])lo, and a ; in our beloved idt'. And l!to happy llumght 
terrible re?iilt might follow. Meanwhile, I could occurred to mo of a^ing .Fa k Goddard to lake 
thiiik of nothing better than putting him back him in fora tinu*. lie w.i. a ilionnig'nly good- 
in his den; and going myself into the studio, natured fclloW'. ills I kturve, had a pre- 
to have a turn at my picture for Jack Goddard, dilection for foreigners, and a duftli of numince 
1 lazily finished up the head of the flower-girl, in her composition, whi<-li would not make it 
and placed it on a shelf to dry, when iny eyes displeasing to Imt to i\-' «dvi* and hide a nitia- 
fell on the unhappy figure I had been att>;mpting way of this She might j>erliaps And a 

to rig up the day before with the bits oi niy place Itr him amongst some of her numerous 
wooden beauty, and the rugs, Ac, A happy iViemU mi l acquaint inces. I expected is 
tbouglit struck me. Why shouldn't Beppo sit the afterm»'*n lo ielrh his picture, as bo was to 
to me ? I could dress him up as the Car- leave on M/imliy, and 1 determined to appeal to 
dina), and no one would dream of interfering him. Tills (;iiiara left us ; and J |»atntaa 

with my model No sooner thought than done ! on till tiin o o\:lo''k, when I sent Beppo to bii 
I placed him in my chair of state, where he den, and look my delayed siesta, 
quickb made himself up in the cleverest way At half-ftast four we were at work again ; and 

poisibfc De claring that he durst not pose as a at live, Jack and his sister arrived. After fine 

man, he ihniek a j^rfectly wooden attitude ; and ; frariiination and approbation of the flower*girl^ 

1 wai amprised and pleased with the ingenuity j Jack turnetl to the picture of Ao Mobsigiiote on 

with whicii he made a great display of ine one | the easel ; and Emily admired it iutmeiisely, sayings 
hand and head belonging to my wooden model, ‘how difficult it most be to paint a person from 
aiul the angolaiitr he threw into liioi own limbs, i that thing,’ pointing to my model lids made mo 
Tiring as hm posithm was, be found it. ho said, laugh. 1 opened me Monsignore*! robe, showed 
preferable to mat in the cupboard ; and his long | poor Beppo, ami teld Ua piteoue tale. Great wai 
ptoetke as model tNomd to make it less intoler- j Jaek*s interest hi tt ; end aeand Emily determhiil 
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at onco tliat they wonl^l take Beppo with them, 
as if there were no difficulties of any kind in 
tlie w'ay. 

‘Blit/ said I, ‘your passports might be asked 
for. You Jiave tli(?iii, T .suppose V 

‘ Well/ aiiswere<l Jack, ‘1 liavc an old thing 
which lia.s hem my companion lor years ; hut it is 
iKiVor asked for now.* 

‘1Vn to one/ replied T, ‘if you don’t want to 
produce it, nri im|iiiry will he made for it.’ 

‘Avyhow, here it i.«,’ said Jack. From an inner 
])o( kct lie brought out a well-worn leather case, 
and from it gingerly took a battered paper with I 
many and in a very had state of pre.«erva- j 
lion. U liad travcllcMl witli him for ten year?, and 
ha«I seen much service. 

‘ This won’t df»/ said I, after an examination. 

‘ It is iiuule out fur yon, yonr wife, and her maid ; 
and here you have, your fii.ster and a young man ' 
in low.* ! 

‘Oh, bother it!* ejaculated Ooihlard ; ‘I had 
f«»rg(itten all about that. But Kmily will do lor . 
my wife.* I 

‘ Well/ .said T ; ‘ hut Bopjio will nf>t do for the ■ 
“ maid." * I 

‘\o, by Jove!’ laughed Jack, glancing at I 
B*‘Ppo*s hush of hair and swartliy face. ‘llcrc*s' 
a tlx.* I 

‘ Wait a inomont/ ])ut. in Emily. ‘ We start at 
du-^k, and arc g«dug to havi* a sleeping-car. I : 
d«m‘t see why lJcj>[)() shonMn't be tlne'Scd up in : 
an ulster, with hut and wil and a woman's nig. 
Tlim our party would answer the dt'^criplinu ' 
ill the ]ia'"ipMrt. He U slim enough lur a girl, ’ 
and not iniv h too t.ill.’ 

‘Bravo, Kiiimie ! * s.iid Jack. And after further# 
consullatitin, it was arrangc«l that Bejipo .'ihould 
join them at the station the irnxt evening at seven, ' 
being first melamorphosf d into a latlyVmaid. j 
Emily wa? to bring the things to me. (,’hiara, 
hilling hi'tu) lallcd into the cuunoil, was ilolighted, ‘ 
and pi»»iuiM*d to urnmge about tlic hair-dressing; 
Kmily lending an ulster, li.it, .'fiid veil, and .‘?nn«lry 
etceteras, .such a.s the skirt of a dress, and ribbon, 
necktie, c<illar, and gloves. 

Beppo tiudv very hlile i^art in the talk. When it ' 
was in liTiiglisli, lie did not of cour.se understand it; ! 
and when in Italian, lie. acciuicsccd in all arrange- | 
inent.s ; but appeared to think it liopeles-s they | 
would bo of any avail to save him from Ids - 
fate. ! 

At .seven, Beppo went hack to hi.*! hiding-place, ' 
and I betook ii)y.«elf out to dine, not returning till ! 
bedtime. I could not sleep for thinking ol the I 

E oor lad so uncomfortably cramped up behind my I 
ed, so I got up and bcg«ged him to conic out and ! 
stretch himself on the llonr. Thi<i, however, he 
rcliised to do, and the weary hours dragged on 
Boinchow. After breakfast, Beppo said he should 
like to sit to me again ; ho seemed to feel safer in 
tiiat pose than in his rhm ; and accordingly, 
although it waJi Sunday, I was soon painting away 
vigorously. 

At eleven, the iloor was opened suddenly ; and 
Ohiara, with the whitest and most despairing •of 
facc.<i, rushed in exclaiming: ‘Signor, we are lust! 
They are coming hero to search. Kanina has 
sent a friend to warn me ; they will be here 
immediately/ 

Benpo groaned. 

* Well/ laid I, ‘never mind; let them come. 


They will search, of course. But look— look at my 
model ; would, could they think it was a man 
there!— Silence!’ I went on, for she was beginning : 
to cry hysterically., ‘Everything/ I continued, I 
‘ dcpcnd.s on you. When * they come, be much ! 
surprised, of course. Say, you know nothing of I 
Beppo ; but that they can go over all your rooms, 
if the English gentleman wdll allow. Then come 
and a.sk me. But mind— if you weep .or tremble, 
Beppo is dead ! * 

Thi^ exhoitalion bad a good effect; for Chiara 
seemed to colle'it herself, and departed with a firm 
step. 

*Kow, Beppo/ paid I, ‘you are of W'ood, and 
you must not bre.'ilhc.* 

Beppo nia-le no answer, and certainly looked 
ino.>>t wooflen. 

Half an iionr pas?ed, the longest, I think, I ever 
spent. Then came Fouiid.< of lootst' ps and talking 
in the passage. Presently, the Pteps and voices 
came through the anteroom ; then a paii.se outside 
my door, and a knock. 

‘ Come ill/ .«aid I ; and Chiara appeared, looking 
r|uitft corm;tly surjiri-sed, indignant, and injured, 
in fact, acting her part to jjcrfection ; and saying 
in the most respectful nianupr to me: ‘SiuUior, 
tiicsc gontleinen thipk 1 have a criminal in hiding 
—'my poor son, whom Gofl protect!’ she folded 
piou-ily. ‘ Tin y want to W'ulk round your rooms, 
to look if liny one is concealed. Th‘*y say they 
will not hurt anything.* 

I louki'd liiily iislonished; said I ‘could not 
nndoi.^^tand bow any one could be in my rooms 
without my knowledge ; but that, of course, the 
gentlemen could look if they pleased, provided 
they did not disturb me, as I was busy.* 

Then the search Ix^gan. They were four; a 
mn-t peculiar- looking svt of creatures, quite unlike 
the pt»pular idea of consjdrators. Two w*ere fair, 
of (b-niian appearance, with sf»ectacle.s ; one dark 
and fat ; the louith was an evil-looking old mrtU 
with gray hair, and eyt'^ like a ferret. They 
peered into every ( (^rncr, «h\'igged out tables, dis- 
placed chair?, looked under the bed, in the cup- 
board which did duty for iny wardrobe, and even 
pouinlcd the wall in places ; hut never cauio near 
my model, or moved the bed. 1 painted on, luy 
heart beating louilly ; and my Inuid, 1 fancied, 
shaking vi.«iildy. Chiara stood, one hand on her 
hip, and a look of sconi and injury on her band- 
some features. By-aml-by, the search was over. 
The four slowly and disappointedly walked away ; 
the little gray-haired man turning back to say 
.spitefully to Chiara : ‘ Listen ! If he were bidden 
ill the earth or the ocean, we should find him ; and 
wc jJml!/* he hissed iu her ear, as be turned 
to go. 

Chiara shrugged her shoulders. ‘ As God wills/ 
she said, and sliut the door. 

I listened for the retreating footsteps, and then 
watched from the window till I saw all four is^uo 
from the house. They did not leave togciluT ; all 
1 walked singly, and went different ways, as I could 
ace from my post of vantage. I turnoxl from the 
window, and said cheerily: ‘Kow, B^ppo, ail 
is easy ; to-night you are free.’ 

For answer, poor Beppo and his heap of clothes 
slid down on the floor, he in a doad-faiut^ from 
which it took time to recover him. 

When Chiara had at length succeeded in restor- 
ing hiui| the mother and son had a most melan* 
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clioly conveTsiition, both boiii^ pcrsuailcil that the 
vigilance of the ‘ Tiiree ’—of whom the liorrid little 
gray-hftired man was one — would not bo eluded 
in the end, nml that they would probably return 
in an hour or two, with fresh information as to 
the hiding-place. 

The rest of tlie day did not therefore pass cheer- 
fully. 1 feared lest "old (freflio should return iny 
lay-figure ; he was fond of bringing his work homo 
on a Sunday. If the conspirators should return, 
the presence of t^’o such articles would certainly 
excite suspicion. However, slovdy as the time 
went, it did go ; and six o’clock arrived, and with 
it Jack Goddard and his bright little sister. ( 'Iiiara 
meanwhile had fastened a very ugly wig on the 
boy, which altered him completely. When Emily 
had put on the skirt, and arranged the cloak, hat, 
and other small articles of feminine attire, lleppo 
\vas certainly disguised beyond recognition. Jack 
good-naturedly folded up the lad’s coat with his 
own wraps, and stuffed his soft hat into his valise. 
I confess 1 was glad when Chiara’s parting words 
were said and her last kiss given. 1 aci*oinpanied 
the trio J:o the station, and left them comfortably 
ensconced in the slctping-carriage Jack had 
engtiged. I enjoyed my dinner that evening, 
and slept as I had riot d«»no for a week. 

Early the next morning, tirelHo sent my lay- 
figure. As a precatition, I rigged it up, and set 
to work with my painting, thinking that, should 
the search-party return, it woultl be better they 
found all as on the visit of yesterday. It was 
well I did so. In the course of the forenoon, 
the door was flung otien, and the little gray-haired 
man, followed by two siitellitcs, nisbed in, and 
without a word of preface or apology, his cyesi 

I flashing with spite and rage, dashed furiously 
across the room, and flung himself on my 
Cardinal. I saw the gleam of a dagger, heard 
a savage exclamation of A mortc^ irnditore / and 
then, gray-haired man, lay-figure, chair, and pro- 
perties were a mingled heap on the floor ; for the 
vicious dagger-thrust which had been intended 
to execute summary judgment on poor Beppo, 
had fallen harmless on the wooden breast of 
my lay-figuie ! 

j The scene was so utterly comical, that even the 

I atteiulaiit conspirators could not refrain from join- 
ing in my hearty peals of laughter, though at the 
expense of their mortified chief, who, slowly 
extricating himself from the ruin he had made, 
ruefully examined his dagger, which was broken 
at the point, from its encounter with the ctern 
bosom of my wooden image. 

‘Well, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘what apology have 
yon to offer for this conduct? Yon will have to 
explain it to one of the gendarmes and forthwith 
I poked mv head from the window, shouting 
^Police!’ Useless, of course, as I knew it would 
be ; for the three men disappeared with lightning 
rapidity ; and it would have been in vain fur me to 
follow them. Besides this, os they were foiled, 
and safe, 1 was glad to let the matter 

rat where it was. Cliiara, of course, had a great 
deal to aaj, and her gratitude became somewhat 
oppresdTe. 

1 soon left Rome for England ; and am often 
mnns^ when I go to Goddard’s, with the recollec- 
tion of Bmo’a adventure. He has settled down 
into a steMy, useful man-servant; and the terror 
which for n time haonfed him, that even in 


London ho was not safe from tlio awful ‘ Three,’ 
has worn off. Kanina will soon join him, and 
they propose to set up a lodging-houso near the 
Goddards. May they thrive and prosper ! 

ONE MORE UNFORTIIN.VTE. 

Tub winds iij)on llio wave are sleeping, 

Aiul softly miirinuroih the sea ; 

The stars in heaven s Wue canoj)y. 

With the bright moon, their watch ‘are keoi>ing. 


And by that light so calmly dipping 
Bcneatl) the briilgc, between tho pi.'rs, 
I see the glittering spars, and siK'ars 
Of kiIIh, close* reefed, upon the Bhii)ping. 


I mark the boatman, late and lonely, 
In silence feathering his seiilL'>, 
Olide fdowly past tho distant hulls, 
Tliat look like giant shadows only. 


And from tho darkness of the city, ’ 
As from a weary heart, doth come 
The wail of a r* grotful hum, 

That wakes an aubwering bigh of pity. 


For cold with care, a child of f urrow 
Kneels down to meet the cruel wave ; 
Alaek ! it wen- a pcneefii! grave. 

It were a lovable to-morrow ! 


Poor heart ! to weep when nil llo* heavta 
Is glistening in the joy of litjl.l ; 

Poor heart ! to koitow most at ni/ht, 
When care and sorrow arc fon:i\cn. 


And now a hand in angnish d;i«>Ii>'A 
Away a cloild of tears tliat tin,*' 

The fair white ItK'hi of h'av* n. and fringe 
The drooping border of her l.'U«hi •<. 


Anon a haml is ni'e-l above her, 
And in rad dy. a prayer 
(Iocs upward up llw nltor rdair. 
For maiden frail and faithless lover. 


The lighh beside the watt r shiver, 

The SMI Is rlo»e- reefed thake on the mast. 
As slowly, slowly gi;«»th j»asl 
A sweet M'hit-e faec ndown the river. 


Ill tangled rna<)S the hair ii streaming, 
That l.'it«'ly curled in pride of love, 
The aightfesA eyes are fixH above, ^ 
Wide o{iGo, blind to moonlight boAtniagi 


And cast ailrift and nafotgiven, 

Ye say that soul will be at Itfl, 

That love is loot, that heovtii win blmit : 

Ah I nought know jo of lovo or beoren. 

J. T. Bonvoir Woi.iiA«Toir« 
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lULLR OF SALE. I 

O' IT your coat acooKlinp; to youv cloth, is an ' 
(?xploi.l»Hl luaxiiM ; lliij riiio now is to h.ivo yoiir 
»*o.it cut accoriiii:; to your fancy, out of .-“0!nc- 
hudy oIsu’h cloth, ainl pay for it liv in.'''lalimnt>. 
To lra«h*. on oilier pctiplc’i cnj'ilal i- the iiiodein ' 
commercial nu-tiiod ; an«l l.mTo\vin,„', the order 
<if the lUiy. A newly enfranchised ualion ceh*- 
Lralos its independence hy creating ii luiti'inel 
debt ; every cily and town witli any ] leteii ii.:i 
to iini»<irtaiiec I'oitjW'! hui^ely on its vat-*-’ ; Vu; ’- 
\»wneri a'.ld io inort.^j.';'* ; bhoj)j..i 

r.ii'e cash npon tiieir crcdit-lK)iv.,;hl slock-iii-tr.nlc ; 
ami .sti\iil(.ned householders jrovidc thein>Llvi-s 
with fuiuls hy what are termed Lills of. 

Sale upini their Iiuu-ehold {.foods. j 

The la5l-nientioni.'l melliod of borrowing:-” well ; 
described a.*; a system of aitik'i.il credit, spring'- ' 
iivj; out of the voj)tal of the lin\s in nT-traint of 
usury — ha.s developed to a j>ernicii.ns t ,\tc-nt 
durini; the last few year-. Trior to 1S7S, a bill | 
cf sale did not protect the property covered Iruiu | 
the claims of bankruptcy creditors, lu that yc.ir. ’ 
however, i>jirliament saw lit to alter the law, and 
]»ut the Inddcr of a bill of sale— or, in other j 
words, the parly who lia.s lent money to the iieeily j 
houselioldcr—iii a jiosition to defy all creditors 
except the landlord. Doubtles.*^, the nlliTation 
was made with the very best intentions ; but it 
would seem lo be open 1o rpiestion, since the 
Lord Chancellor has found it expedient to ask 
the juilj;cs and registrars of the County Courts in 
England and Wales for infonnation ‘ concerning 
the recent operation of bills of sale, especially 
under the Act of 1878.’ 

Of tho seventy-eight officials responding to the 
appeal, one dcclincti to express any opinion on tl^c 
matter, axid twelve <lcclared themselves satisfied 
with tho working of the Act Tho remaining 
sixty-fivo pronoanceil more or less emphatically 
against it, some unhesitatingly asserting that tho 
law os it stands favours tho pcri>etration of 
Togirories, and directly oncouragos fraud. By its 
means, says one, conspiring mon liavo defeated 


ju.-tice and fair-dealing by ficlilir.us ton^a-ition 
supported on the te.-limoiiy of tho.-o who, liaving 
h.ad ihc ingonuity to conceive the plot, liave had 
the lining on oath to supi«!>rt the tiaiiFactimi. 
Another j r. iiiouiice.^ almo.st all bills of sale given 
by Iradi-r.'^ to be fraudulent preferences to defeat 
the re covery ol legitimate debl.^. * It is a common 
]»vaciii.c,’ say.< a tiiird, *for a dishoncfct debtor to 
give a fiicndly bill of sale, and regider it, and. 
kn'P of all the goods covered by the 

bill of ^al -, nn l tlie’i reckle.'sdy lun into debt, 
kiiowii.j i},at li.: i' protected from execution by 
the bill L-f sale ; and thus holding himself out to 
th»; world and t » tradLsnien as a man of substance, 
living in a well-aj-pointed house, whilst he has, 
in fact, placed liimself beyond the power of a 
(Te<iiti»r to enforce payment of any debt, however 
impi\»]'erly c- inlractod,* 

llow swindling is encouraged by thi.s measure 

is shown by llm Iluddersfield llegistrar. J 

\V — came into that town as Manager of a 
branch of a l.ife Assurance Otfice. He took a 
large re.^idence, obtained goods from tradesmen 
in HuddersiieM and elsewhere, furnished his house 
splendidly, u]>oii credit, and when the last suite 
of furniture was delivered, gave an auctioneer a 
bill of sale over tho whole. Then he departed, 
carrying with him fifteen hundred pounds* worth 
of portable propcrlj". What ho left behind liini 
was claimed by tho holder of the bill of sale ; and 
there being no assets wherewith to contest tlut 
documents validity, the creditors newr recxiveiHKl 
a single penny ; while many of them had saddled 
themselves with policies in the office for w*hich the 
cheat was agent 

Perhaps the worst result of the Act of 1 878 is 
the enormous increase it has causoil in the nnmUT 
of advertising money-lenders, who ply their usu- 
riou.s trade *to the serious hurt of the poor and 
illiterate,’ and the ruin of nearly all wlio fall into 
their clutches. Wo have counted thirty of these 
advertisements in one issue of a Loiulon mom* 
ing luiper, all of the sauio ixitteru, whether 
emanating from loan-mongers trailing in their 
own or an assumed naine^ or under tho more 
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imposing guise of Discount Compnnics, Loan liable to bo cndaiigorccl, prejudiced, or disputed — 
Associations, and Advance Banks, ‘National* or he shall be onipowcred, without previous notice or 
‘Imperial.* TIic traps arc all -baited alike, with demand, to take possessiion ol* the property covered 
offei-s of pri*iiipt advances on reasonable terms by the bill of sale, and sell it forthwith, 
to borrowers of cither sex, on mortgage of fur- Umler the above conditions, a farmer borrowed 
niture, faiming-stock, implements, and stock- a humlred and sixty pounds, to which eighty 
in-tvailc, without removal, sureties, foes, or pub- pounds was added ns ‘bonus;* and within three 
licity. How freely these gentry interpret their mouths saw all his oilects swept away.— In another 
own language, was shown by one of the fraternity instance, we liiid the borrower giving a bill of sale 
under cross-oxaniination swearing that wdien he for eighty pounds, in iiitiirii for an a<lvauce of 
advertised that the strictest secrecy was obseiwl forty-six pounds six shillings and sixpent-e.— A 
regarding all transactions, he meant that no infi»r- 1 milliner obtained a loan of a hundred and tliirty- 
malion was given to other moiiey-loiuleis ; the i live pounds, auvl tlnly paid llic first live ins^talments. 
registering of a bill of sale, and its publication in ! Five days before the hixtli became, due, she 
OauHe and other circulars, being, in hi-^ ' tendered the amount to the lender, who refu'sed to 


opinion, no violation of the promised .secrecy. 


accept it then. When tlic j»ri»i)er lime for pay- 


The interest required, and evactei!, by these ^ meiit came, tie.* milliu« r wa.s unprovided with the 
money-lenders, ought to put even tlu* neodie-t on money ; and the following day her properly W£i.s 

their guard. Thinking to raise money without sei/eil, ami would have been .sold within a week, 

any one Jbut himself and the leiiiler being the • had not Vice-Chancellor Mai ins granted an in- 
wiser, a tradesman borrowed a liumhed pounds, junetiou to res-traiu the luoney-leuder pr. -reeding 
by bill of sale, from an advertising linn at to exlremilie.-i. — A tradesman gave a bill of sale 

Nottingham, for wliich he qn*IorLook to pav a liundretl puunds, to cover the advam.'o of 

hundred and fifty-two round#, in itutalmcnt# . round#, with Unify iioiuid# u Idod lor 

rer two veur., Fin.lin;; Iho tr.in#.irtion “1“^ "•'-‘‘••h'y 


mnmngovc. ..w.wo.-, .........s .............. ..... in.stihm-nt# of 'two lumiuls ; failiuo to ^ lliu 

publiehcd in the tiad.- ciiciilir#,^ he di.-<irttl to , iusUlmeut wuen duo, a niuii wa* put in 

pay back the hundred round#, with u lair addi- j Jj-ni to ]v.iv a hundred ittid ?ix 

tion for the very tenipurary accommodation, .ind pound# to oct rid of the hailili' mid eiiioy lii# o«ii 
received the following reply : ‘ Deau Sill— Since again, the use I'f seventy pt>uud.-i for two months 

you were here on Monday last, I liavo laid ! ceating him thirty-six puuihls. -- Mr H , a 

the matter before my principal, and they luve j,'voullen-spimj‘ir, borro\ye'l eighty ]»ouuds of *au 
decided not to depart from their general rule . e.stahli.dic'l linn of Manehcsl' r accuiintant.s, 

of not allowing any deduction wiiatcver on ‘ «« "f. 'vorth .a 

.. 4 . r *1 i. 1 I luuidred and eighty pounds, to .secure the payment 

xMoiving payment of tlio mnoiint due on your|^j. g-enty pound#, l.y ijuarterly 

bill of sale ; and tliey desirwl me to convey to ■ ,,f (iftecn puunus. OmiUiiii{ to pay 

you their deci.^ion. We should be glad to hand ! the lir-t instalment, the next day ^Ir 11 w.usi 

over to you the bill of sale upon payment of j vi<ilctl by three meii, one of whom lni»k pw.-.s-r;;ii*m 
one hundred and fifty-two pounds ; or we should \ of his hon.»ohoM uinptnrc, au'l the otln-ri of the 
willingly execute a transfer or as.-^igiiment of the ! contents ol lii.s mill. 'I'le; ilay aft t, ‘the is^i*nt of 
bill of sale to any one who may p-iy olf the .‘'ame, = Ih^* bill ol siile f laim»‘ l inm- inmnd i .-ryentecn 

which transL-r or aasignment would nut reqnin* to I with five 

, *411 I i)onnd.H three slnllin.,-. on acconnl ol imnf.ipal ; 

be re-regis ered. ^ * .and in five dav-^ a fiirllnr .sum— making a total of 

Huw promise is kept in other re.speeU, we havi- tiji,ty i,.>und.H .ixlcei. shillings 

j official testimony. The Sunderland Registrar : a loan uf eighty i»uuii.l« for ihirltwsii weeks.* 

deposes that there are three features of money- Thu money-liiiidui i o^m/Tiicil in the above traiia- 
leudeiV bills of sale de.^erviug especial notice— an actions wen* nut c\i • ptiunallv «‘Xtortionate, for a 
exorbitant rule of intere.st, from twenty p.^r cent. County Court ju'l a rites : ‘In a]ino.st every cose 
upwards ; the addition of interest to principal, by which li;n cumr* liclure me on a bill of sale given 
wav of bonus for the advance— the whole sum pr<»f»!*'^ed niou'-y-b'iidcr'i or money-lending 

bd^made payable by a given nomber of inatal- 1 "/' l-;>i'w«ct luu been etneUy opprnwwa 

^ -7^ the interest licing calculatol accord- •'‘"^“p'™’ f„ tUcse home-wiwskiiiK 

ngtr-if default IS made lu any lusUlmcnt, the of Unddmafield, and 

wliole amount becoming due immediately ; and a w T f>f the same place at surety^ 

pomr of nle ao drawn os to be made available on | borrowed of .M the sum of five petinda, upon 

the meet frividons pretexts, and practically at the | the .sf curity of a bill of sale of W— — >*8 furniture^ 
uftioii ot the lender. One of these precious • ^ fiio terms of paying five shilling a week for 
doeumeat^ iMoed by a money-lender in one of the , consecutive weeki. By tlio bill of 

IngMfc wwiiiifttBring towns in the north of Edr- | •‘■•'‘i'' . 


doeumeat^ iMoed by a money-lender in one of the t^'enty-eight consecutive weeki. By the bill of 
towns in the north of Edr- | 


, V ■ proviso for redempti«»^ ft AwM b* lawftil far 
bteoimM nhjnkwpMlrog “ P^V “V” morlgasw at aar^ after oxaeuUon ot th* 

fion oC hb afidtei wbinfl deficit in the payment . to posstmoa of the laid pnmettyi a^ 
4if iwtelnwBt^er vlani-Uie mortgi^ee shall in his I retain possonioa ot th* mat until tno mia ot 
j #ini ^S(”*****^ ooiiiWot tho aecurity in any way j sevea ponndi waa paU And in case of doEMtC 
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the fortunes of 

it Bhould be lawful lor Iho inort^^a^jeo to take 
possession, and sell, and repay liiniself all costs, 
cliart(es, and expenses ; the surplus, if any, to be 
paid to the inoi't^ra'/fir, Qjily four pounds fifteen 

hliillings was advanced. The priiicijiiil, W ^ 

liavinji' made delault, the grantee seized the fiirrii- 
liire, and sold it; and having; received four iKUiiids 
ill nioTicy from the Kiantor, claimed to hold the 
]»roccedH of the furniture for the balance and for 
the expoiiscs. The matter was compruiiiised out 
of court.* 

Tlie loan-monger threatens to hecoinc to the | 
artisan what the lallymaii is to the artisan’s wife, * 
It is quite a common thinj' now for working-men I 
to borrow sums of two pomnls an«l u]»wards upon ! 
bills of sale, enabling the grantee to lake every- j 
thing his debtor pnsscsse^^, not excepting his j 
bedding, clothing, and tool.^. * In this (.‘ounty i 
Court district, * writes the Trc«l(*gar Ri-gistrar, | 
‘conlaining a population <if some seventy to eighty : 
thousand, the bulk <jI' who-li arc the working ' 
classes, these bills sale Ijavc ]jrov(id a curse, ‘ 
inasmuch as the unscrnpnloiis leiidcr-i pudi their ' 
trade to that extent by thrusting the money, at • 
small amounts, ami in nearly every i]i’‘tan.*(i under ! 
live pounds, on them and tln-ir Avives and familiC'*, ‘ 
with garbled tales an<l fanciful indncemcnis and j 
pri)nii‘'cs.* The Rcgi-trar of the (’..lioty ('ourt, | 
East Stonehou-«e, telN the Lord Cham:cii»..r that if! 
he could Imt see a titiie of the misery caused by 
llie'O instrument. s, he would imb e I I'ltv the p uc. 

^ Laboiu'iTs, tda-terers p(‘iisionei^ i.l a “liilliiig a 
day, charwomen, and siedi-like, aiv otten tlif* 
grantors; and if your Lord hqj . ould l<Kdx throu'/n 
the last ye»arV Wat of bills of sale registered in tlii'*# 
locality, you avwuM be surprised : but. th.d W4)uld 
Blill leave vftu euliivly niiiuforiiied a.s to tlm nou- 
regiistcretl one:.’ j 

'fliat lln st? giMitlemcn have not exa;'gcrat(td the 
state of alfaiis, U ]»roved conclusively by the . 
Return, recently published, of the RilLs of {sale [ 
given in England ami Wales •between the years' 
187.'i and In the lirst-immod year, but 

Ihirty-.six bills of .s.ale wen* granted for amounts of 
less than ton pounds ; >vhile in 18ti(\ the number 
reached eight thou«and eight liuudrcd and sevciitv- 
two. From 187t» to l.s78, the issue of bills cd’ «ile 
grew from fourteen thousand two hundred and ; 
Iwtnty-eight to niucte(?ii thousand live hundred 
and ninety-six. Then the Rills of Sale Act of 1S78 | 
came into operation ; and the borrowings upon • 
these instruments rose from two millions seven 1 
hundred and sixty thousand and ninety-four •' 
pounds, to five millions two luindrod and" fifty- ■ 
three thousand two humlrcd and iiincty-oiu^ . 
jKiumls ; the number of bills increasing by "more 
than twenty-seven tlionsaml. Of fifty-four thou- . 
sand two hundred and thirty-two bills of sale | 
given ill England and Wales in 1880— 41 fi were ' 
Ibr amounts above one thousand pounds ; 786 
were uuiler one thousand pounds ; 3038 under ; 
five hundred pounds ; 4C52 under two hundiv<l ’ 
ivninds ; 7183 under one hnmlred pounds ; 15, .327 
under fifty pounds; 13,078 under twenty pouiuH; 
and, os above stated, 8872 under ten pounds. 
This gives a total of four millions three hundred 
and thirty-three thousand nine hundred and fouiv 
teen pounds ! Though the foregoing number is a 
large one, it is much nidun the mark, the Return 
compiled by Messrs Blackham & Co. putting the 
nnmW of bills of sale issued in 1880 at 5^828. 


With fiuch facts before us, and considering the 
widespread misery* they entail, it would Ixj w’ell 
if the entire system were made the subject of 
legislative revision. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

ClIArTLR L.— MR PUYOR MAKES HIS REPORT. 

‘I jjuj: Ruccccdol, .Mr Oakley, succeeded more 
quickly Ibuii l»had Ibonglit po^i^ible, in obtaining 
infoniiatif'ii.’ said Mr Pryor, of the Private Inquiry 
Ofiieo, in X(»i*thamberland Strerf, Strand. 

Beitram had again called upon liim, in com- 
]diance with a note which he had received ; 
and in llio ineaMinie, important events had 
taken jdace. Mr Waller Denham, .ifter remands, 
and energetic protests, ami wordy demurrers, 
AVtill contrived by his ]>aiii-tal:i:iL" f^rdiciiors and 
the eminent coun.-el whom tl- ;y Lad pL-r^iaded 
to exhibit tli' ir lbreu''ic powers in the crannied 
arena of a police court, had been fairly com- 
mitted for trial. The ]*ri-'OmT, by •bis ovrn 
ingenuity and the aid of his legal fvlvipers, liad 
fought a goofl fjglit, dispn^ng every inch of 
ground, tvmy coi;^ of vantage, in the tcfcth of 
crushing prool'^. But at last he was loniiifiltei 
for trial ; Crawley, as Queen’s Evidence, being the 
mainstay c.f the i»rosc*(*ulioii, and of course being 
assured «»f the immunity which attomis such 
minnows of cri’iie as bear witness against the 
Triton.^. At .Southampton, a new Assistant 
Manager tiHe«l Beiiram’s former place, to the dis- 
((•iitciiL ol till* louga wriglits, who growled that 
their young lavumUc:« promotion had deprived 
them of a in.ri wLo knew by instinct liow to 
manage men. At J3iackwall, mighty projects, due 
to the h-itile l.-r.iin (»f Beilrum" Oakley, and 
ajq»ro\»,sl by the kieii intellect of Mr Mervyn, 
weixj being carried into oxeiiition, with uiisparing 
cost ainl toil. F« r inaiinc construction, iron Wiis 
to lejdacc lumbering Avood, steel to replace iron ; 
steam tvas maile to do, in time-.saving, what sails 
lijul never done ; and Avherever British bimting 
flies, a new impetus was to l)e imparted to the 
ocean comiiurce that is the healthy lifeblood of 
the world. The expen.-^e of all this Avas very great, 
the lisk considerable; but Avithout expense and 
Aviilmut ri.Nk, no heavy c rops can be rea]*ed by sea 
or land. Already the City Article of the cautious 
Timrs itself pvogno>ticafcd for Messrs Mervyn, 
Lynn, and Oakley a colossal success. 

And hero av.'is Bertram in the Northumberland 
Street Office, anxious, pale, watchful of Mr Pryors 
inscrutable face, as the sharp-featured, crook- 
backed ilAvarf surveyed liiin with sidelong glances. 
It Avas a peculiarity of the PrA'ate Inquirer that 
ho AA'as loath to part Acitli tlu' informniion ho liad 
painfully iicquired. Ho. doKnl it v>ut dnq^ by 
drop, a.s some druggist of the Middle jV^cs might 
have dispensed minims of some noble cdixir 
ascribed to llernios Trismogistus. 

♦Mr Pryor, tell me one thing— are my parenU 
alive mid well U asked Bertram e.iv:orly. 

♦All in good timo,'Ava.^ tiio amhigmms answer. 
♦I only bog, I only plead, to tell my sIcafv from 
the beginning.’ And Mr Pryor diutlled the papers 
on the desk before him. as if they were a 
of cards, and after cUariug his throat, pro- 
ceeded: 

*I have given veiy gront attention to this 
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inquiry, Mr Oakley, I can assure you— very great. 
It lias been quite a pet case with me, perhaps 
because it is bo very tliircreiiL from the coiiiiuis- 
sions usually iiitnu’leil to nie.^ We have to do so 
constantly with tlic darker side of oiir coiumoii 

humanity, sir, tkat Well ! I am glad to be 

reminded that there is such a thing as a silver 
lining to the cloud. I have taken pains to put 
tlicsc° matters into good hands. A man of educa- 
tion— university M.x\.— did the Gloucestershire 
])art. My correspondents, AVard and Schuyler, of 
(Jhiengo, I’liited States, undertook the American 
department. All things in order,* added Mr Pryor 
soi'ily, consulting liis papers, and then wont on : 
‘You were born, Mr Oakley, at a village, 
picturesque in its way, called Whit(^ thorn, a few 
miles out of Gloucester. AVhitclhorii stands on 
the declivity of a spur of the hills that lravlT^e 
the county, and overlooks the Severn. Naturally,* 
repeated Mr Pryor, ‘standing high, it overlooks 
the Severn* 

‘But my father and mother* Bertram began 

again. c 

‘All in good time,* said the Private Inquirer, 
with a deprecatory yave of his outspread lingers. 
‘Well, sir, your iorefatlicrs dwelt, evidently, 
for ihany generations in that hiiinlet. That is 
proved liy the crumbling tombstones among the 
yews of the churchyaul ; and by the parish register, 
very perfect, and in which the name of Oakley 
constantly occurs, since the time when, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
aud keeper of the Seals and the king’s conscience, 
first invented registers. AVcll,* pursued Mr Pryor 
glibly, ‘the exact antecedents of your immediate 
ancestors, Mr Oakley, were, I need not say, a little 
diificult to disentangle from the confused scraps 
of oral tradition, which iny highly educated emis- 
sary could pick up. These yeomen families, 
land-owners, perhaps, in one generation, tenant- 
farmers in another, and then possibly artisans, 
have perplexing ups and downs in the world. 
Your grandfather, sir, undoubtedly farmed a bit 
of hill-land— OaUey’s Piece, they call it to this 
day— which had perhaps been freehold once ; and 
liis only son, Richard, who was perhaps not robust 
enough for agriculture, was a mastcr-cai^enter in 
Whitethorn village. He married. A sou was 
born.- And then came the emigration to America, 
the shipwreck, and his own rescue and that of 
his wife by a passing vesseL Thus your parents 
reached the New World.* 

‘But then* said Bertram, eager to learn 

more. 

‘That/ Mr Pryor replied, ‘was the really diffi- 
eult part of our inq^uiry. People change about so 
mncli in the United States, that the Oldest 
Itihabitant of a township may be perhaps a mere 
caipet-bog^r. If any one in America can scent 
out a lost individual, Ward aud Schuyler are the 
men ; but even they were at fault for some time. 
No dne^ you see. Nothing to guide them. At 
last— in MisBOuri it was, in Jackson City— they 
did hear of a Mr Richard Oaklev that had set up 
some saw-xmU^ and was formerly considered as a 
thriving eitiseiL Bat if fortunes are easy come 
by in the New World, Mr Oakley^ they are easy 
lost The live^- the Mad Missoun, they call it— 
in one of its sudden floods, that carry down build- 
inga and grain, and timbra, like straws upon the 
muddy wadied away your father’s mills and 


sl(3ck, and turned him into a poor man again. 
*riience, with great trouble, we traced him into 
KaimB, and afterwards to Colorado, then a wild, 
half-settled Territory, ranged by buftalo herds 
and Indian bands, but where a white man, with 

industry and luck* Mr Pryor left off si)eak- 

iiig, and lidgeloil with the papers before him. 
Bertram watched him attentively, and augured 
little good from his evident unwilliiigne.s.s to Bpcak. 
‘Mr Oakley/ he said suddenly, ‘ it goes against me, 
but I must tell the truth. Industry yuur father 
had ; luck he had not. He settled in (Colorado, at 
a place called lloneyville. There, every evil tliat 
could befall a settler, short of being scal[)ed by liis 
savage neighbour!?, seems to have beset bini. 'J’iic 
locusts swe]it bis niaizc-ilolds as bare as a thrash- 
iiig-iloor ; the Indians stampeded liis cattle ; fever, 
ague, famine, decimated the .settlement ; and eight 
years ago, your lather, mother, and a young sister 
born to tlicin in America, were laid to iv.4 l)encatli 
a blazed sapling, in the desolate juiiirie, with a 
rude inscriplioii to comnieiiiorale the names, 
lloneyville is a town of twenty thousand peojde 
now, I am told, a wealthy mining locality, with 
hotel'*, and tliealriis, and iiewspii])er otiices wluTe 
once log-huts .stoovl ; but the prosperity, for Iho^e 
whose memory is dear to you, came too late, 
sir.’ 

‘It did indeed, and mine as well,* answered 
Bertram, tis ho hid his face aud wept, 

CITWTRU JJ.--AT THE 15AP.. 

There was a crush of eager pightscers in the 
flenlral Criminal Court, for was not Waller 
iJcnhaiu, Rsq., long known -so the London ]'*a])ei.s 
averred— in the artistic circles of the CJipital as 
a distinguished virtuoso, to be put on his trial ? 
Elegantly dressed, outwardly calm, the mark of 
all eyes, the accused took his place in the dock, 
lie preserved liis well-bred compo.sure, contem- 
plating the robed and be wigged judges, ‘a terrible 
show/ as Gay’s highwayman hero in the Ik^ijun' 
Opera .styled them, the ‘twelve iiieu in a bo-\,* who 
compose the palladium of our liberties, the un- 
necessary array of liurse-liair- wearing counsel, the 
Xjolicc, tlie ti})3taves, and the spectator.'*, with 
stoical unconcern. The only eyes from which 
his seemed to shrink were those of Bertram 
Oakley, fraught as they were with sad repro;ich. 
Fur the rest, the lover of Art manifested an almost 
insolent indiirereuce. 

The trial begiin. I'he Attorney-general, with 
two colleagues learned in the law — Ba^ster, Q.C., 
and a young Mr Mellish— were for the Crown. 
For the prisoner, very eminent legal assistance 
hail been obtained. !Mr Serjeant Silvertoiigue was 
a host in himself. 11c was thought, as many 
orators arc, better for juries than for judges; but 
the ac(|iiittals ho had obtained, in defiance of 
hostile summing-up, were his chief title to the 
confidence of admiring attornevs. This champion 
did not Bland alone. * With him,’ as the tcchni^l 
phrase is, were Firk, Q.O., Mr Quillet of the Mid- 
land Circuit, and a shy, corpulent, middle-aged 
man, who wore his unaccustomed wig askew, and 
kept in the background, but who was nevertheless 
the celebrated barrister Mr Briggs, one of those 
chamber counsel who really know the law con- 
cerning which others merely wrangle. 

Sir Richard Sharpe, the Attorney-general of 
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that period, a hard-hitting man, in and out of 
parliament, smiled as he surveyed the imposing 
aspect of the delence. ‘ Finesse won't uo,* he 
whispered to Mr Jiagstcr, ‘when there’s a good 
han<l with trumiw in it.* 

Sir Richard o])on(Ml the case for the prosecution. 
He did his duly well and in masterly fashion, 
using the inoral scalped, so to speak, as unsparingly ! 
as ever did surgeon employ the keen-edgfid steel, ! 

laying hare, stroke alter stroktf, the ngly ’ 
inner man wliicli lurked beneath the plansihlu : 
outside of Mr Walter Denham. There were no : 
llouil.^hos, no attmnpt at display; but in a cohl, ! 
passiniilftss way the portrait was traced, tlie history 
of thtj crime made coherent and clear, ev(;ry state- 
ment clenched, as a workman drives home a nail 
by steady hammer-strokes ; no exaggeration any- 
where, but merely the exhibition, before heaven ! 
and earth, of a bad, artfiil, heartless man, who, for 
th(j meanest of motives, had been guilty of the : 
basest of deeds. " I 

AVliilo this .scathing philippic went on, every ' 
eye in the assemblage ( iigerly turned t*j .^ee how | 
tlie prisoner bore it. Surely he niu-t cower and 
shrink, under tliat cruel luiil-st/aiii of accu'iing 
Wiirds, as men recoil frnm the ti'Ty ruin of red-hot 
cinders, and the hligliting glare <if the molten ! 
lava! lUit no I With seivne, almo-L disdainful 
iuditfereiice, Uncle Walter li^ein* 1 to ilie wor>t 
that Sir Richard could liud to siy (»f him, and | 
remained as apparently unnmvcd a-^ though he 
had been a theatrical critic, and the Attorney- 
general ;i tragedian on who-je jx-rlbrniance In* w.is 
]U'eseiiLly to pronounce a pr<tfe-:-ional ojdnion. 
When tlie groat lawyer sat down, an all hut 
unanimous verdj«*t of ‘(Juilty’ would have been 
returned by tlic tlirong of spectators in court. 

Then young Mr Mellisli, the liard- working ’ 
junior on t!ic Urown .side, ro-e and proposed that ’ 
the deposition of Xathaiiiel Loe, deceased, should ' 
be ‘put in.* -Mr (Juillet, for tbe defence, objected. : 
Ilo was there on purp<i3e, if he could, to put a 
spoke iu the whecd of the car of .rustice. There i 
was a passage- 0 f-arins b ‘tween the two learned . 
gentlemen. Firk, (J.U., .struck iii for the prisoner ; * 
while steady Mr Ragster, .also in .‘^ilkeii gown, 
came to the help of nervous Mr Mtdli>h. The • 
Ijencli overruled the objection, and the dying ! 
statement of the a«lventiirer was read aloud. You \ 
miglit almost li.ave heart I a watch tick, so breatli- ’ 
le.ss, so intent, were those who li.steiied gree<iily to 
its revelatit>iis. TJie audieiico seemed indeed to be 
all ear. j 

Serjeant Silvertonguo and his auxiliaries were ■ 
nut the men to allow this written testimony, this 
voice from the tlead, to pass uuquestioneil ; and 
so, not having been .strong enough to prevent the 
reading of this important document, they bestirred 
themselves to destroy, or at anyrate to mitigate its 
clFect. It would be" labour lost— Serjeant Silver- 
tongue fejt that— to attempt to talk the jury into 
oblivion of the salient features of Nat Loe’s tlepo- 
sitiou, taken down in the Acculent Ward of 
St Bartholomew's Hospital. The leader for Ihc 
defence know the length of the British juryman’s 
foot — so the attorneys who competed for the honour 
of retaining him were w*ont to boast— remarkably 
well. These nice points of law, vexatious to the | 
audience, a weariness to the Box, are to the Bench 
what technicalities of music, cricket, chess arc to 
a select few. Some judges love precedent so 


much, that it is only necessary to remind them 
how Lord Bagwig blundered, or Baron Crankey 
allirmed perversd- propo.«itions, when George lit 
Wits king, to bring about reservations, arguments 
before (Jourts of Aj)pcal, reversals, and immunity. 
’J'hero was a long tn-<sle, wearisome to the audience, 
Greek and Hebrew to the junior bar, but full of 
inb-re-t to .some tough old seniors, and to their 
Lonhldijfl, no doubt. Firk, ,Q.C.,' and Quillet of 
the Miflland Circuit, did their very be.st, aided 
tacitly by Mr Briggs, who kcipt watth, and pen- 
cilled from time to time a few words on a slip of 
paper, that was pa-.se l up to the bewigged gentle- 
niiiu on his feet. No fee, were it half the fortune 
of a Cnesus, would have induced that eminent 
chamber counsel, Mr Brigg'^, to speak. His wa.s 
the unobtrusive part of prompter in the drama 
then going on ; but .after each of his promptings, 
there came a rustle of robes, and a bending of one 
judicial head towards anotl.er, and a suppressed 
murmur, and a consultation of hooks, .and a 
scr.itching t»f pens on ‘notes,’ .so called, and then 
a S(‘leiim ruling of the Court. • 

‘Call Henry Crawley!' 

Mr Crawley did not need ^lUfli summoning, but 
£0011 exhibited hjs broad figure, hi.s pasty com- 
[doxion, and shaggy reil eyebrow.^?, iu the u^tness- 
box. There was a stir of delight among the 
sjiectators at this exciting moment, for here was a 
villain confessed, come to piircluipe liberty by the 
betrayal of anollicr villain. His examination in 
chief was straighllbrward enough. Crawley's story 
was suhstaiilially that which Nat Lee, on his 
deatlibed, h;id already told. Queen’s Evidence 
lliough he was, Sir Ricliard ejnestioned him gently, 
almost ropoctfully. Tin: Attorney-general treated 
tln.-^ tolerated knave as old Izriak Walton advised 
us to hamlle a frog useil for pike-fishing, ten- 
derly, lovingly. In a shauicfaccd way, but clearly 
rnough, Crawley told all. He had forged the will, 
when unco Nat Lee's mechanical ingenuity had 
conrpiered the resistance of the lock which secured 
the .‘^ufe. The will, j>roduced in court, found at 
Crav.’ley’s lodgings at Notting Hill, was the true 
will of Mr Robert Denham, the Dulchestcr banker. 
It gave the bulk of the property to the eldest son, 
1 )r Denham. The witnesses to the will were yet 
alive. They had been produced in court It was 
worth nobody's while to bailger, bait, or annoy 
those two old gentlemen from Dulchcster. Of the 
content^ of the will which they had witnessed they 
knew no more than wc do of the foundation-stone 
that may underlie the Great Pyramid of King 
Cheops of Kgypt. But they did know- that Mr 
Denham, the banker, had spoken with unswerving 
esteem of his idder sou William, ‘who will have 
plenty, when 1 am gone,' and had made scanty 
and disparaging mention of extravagant and ivUe 
Walter. 

Then Mr Serjeant Silvertonguo nodded to Firk, 
Q.C., and that gentleman, learned in the law, rose 
to cross-examine Henry Crawley. Firk wa'< giwd 
at witnesses. He set to, in a business-like w.jy, at 
the dissection of this witness. 

But Mr Firk, Q.O., found in Oawloy a dogged 
customer. Even old Serjeant Browl'cat, that 
terrible gownsman, at whose loct Jlr Firk had 
I studied when he addicted himself to Old Bailey 
I practice, could not have made much of Henry 
I Crawley, brought to bay. The people who can 
I really be bullied arc the nervous nioni the timid 
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xecliises, tho dishonest men with something to 
conceal, the vain, reticent women. W'liere tlicio 
is a weak spot, Browheat's disciples can lind it out ; 
just as, two ] inn died year.s ago, Master Matthew 
Hopkins the witcldiinlor, with his probing pins 
and hot irons, made matters uucomlbrtable for 
suspected 60i’cercs<es. 

But Urawlciy bore the cross-examination un- 
liarmed ; just as a favoured person, eight hundred 
years earlier, ^valked blindfold among red-hot 
ploughsliarcs, or grasped the heated ball of the 
liery ordeal in a soaped palm. ‘Your school 
nickname^ Mr Crawley, was Judas 1 ’ said the 
cross-examining connsel severely. ‘ You were 
brought up, Mr Crawley, at the Southampton 
l*olice Court, on another charge than this r 
‘You subscribed to charitable institutions, and 
taught in Sunday-schools, I believe, sir ?’ Every 
hit told ; but^ such os the man was, his story 
hung well together, and it was corroborated by 
much extraneous evidence. 

Firk, Q.C., toiled bard ; but though he blackened 
Crawley, tliough lie showed that vile reptile in bis 
true colours, he did not whiten Afr Walter Den- 
ham in the smallest i^cgree. 

‘ It all depends on Silvertoijgue ; he may talk 
them ' into it,’ said old nisi ^rim heroes of 
the wig and gown, as the court adjourned for 
luncheon. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE 

FANTASTIC FUlENDSIIirS.— FART 1. 

Animals frequently form attachments as whim- 
sical as those formed by men. Why they do so, 
j is one of those curious problems of nature not yet 
I solved. Many of the friendships formed between 
I animals of opposite dispositions and kinds spring 
f out of the instinct of gregariousness, most creatures 
j having a greater dislike to loneliness than even 


ing him through the public streets, and always 
striving to be with him indoors. Tins constancy 
seemed to the philosopher to be inspired by some 
religious feelings ; be, therefore, carefully tended 
his strange friend while it lived, and when it died, 
bestowed upon it a magnillccnt funeral. Many 
similar stories of the fidelity of geese towards men 
are known, but, unfortunately, they have not often 
been so happy in their termination. Tho ^ tale 
told by Bishop Stanley of the old blind woman in 
Ccrmaiiy wlio was led to church every Sunday by 
a gander, is well known ; but not so are mimcrous 
other anecdotes of the love shown by these birds 
for human beings. Bishop Stanley, for e\ample, 
relates how one of a flock oi geese suddenly 
deserted its natural comptuiions, and, for no appa- 
rent i-eason, attached itself to its master, a (Jlicshire 
filmier, and followed him everywhere, like a dog. 
Through the busy streets the faithful creature 
followed the farmer, as well as about the farm; 
when be held the plough, the goose maivhed 
sedately Icforo him, with linn step and head erect ; 
turning sliai'iily when the furrow was completed, 
and fixing its eyes intently upon its beloved 
master, as if to ask hi.s guidance. AVhen Die day's 
work was done, the devoted bird would follow the 
farmer home, enter the house, ami at eventide, as 
he sat by the tir«^, would mount his lap, nestle in 
bis bosom, and preen his liair with its beak, as it 
was wont to do its own featliers. AVhen the 
farmer went Khootiug, still the goose would follow 
him, ‘getting over the fences,* to use the man’s 
own words, ‘ as well as I could mysidlV And all 
this without encouragement, and indeeil in s])ite 
of persistent dhcouragemeTit, from its ma-Ler, who, 
ultimately, taking into his foolish head a super- 
stitious fear that the birds strange friemlsliip 
foreboded ill, inliumaiicdy killed the faithful 
servitor, • 


the generality of human beings have. If they 
cannot obtain a companion of their own kind, they 
will attach themselves to one of any species that 
, may present itself. Some of their most remark- 
able <and steadfast friendships have been made 
with human beings. Dogs, and most domestic 
animals, naturally attach themselves to the people 
with whom they are brought up and live, and 
who are frequently the only creatures they 
liave any opportunity of associating with. Many 
animals, again, naturally conceive a x>Rriiality for 
those who feed or tend them ; others entertain 
gratitucle or reverence for those who have done 
ttem some kindness. But after all this has been 
taken into account, there still remain numberless 
welLauthenticated, though not to be readily ex- 
plained, inatanees of intense attachments, mani- 
fested non-domestic creatures for human 


These curious attachments have been recorded 
and commented upon from a very early period. 
Pliny, among olher instances, refers to a philoso- 
pher named Laqrdes who had a goose which took 
so strong a fimey to hhn, that it would never leave 
Um day or nighty unless xemoved by force. The 
gUMe was his companion whmTer he went^ foUow- 


Althougli, frequently, there is no known cause 
for geese thus attaching theinsoives to inori, at 
other times their affection is evidently prompted 
by gratitude. Bullbn records tho intense love 
manifested for liiin by a young gander wliicli he Iiad 
rescued from the spite of ah older bird. AVhcii- 
ever the naturalist went for a stroll into the woods 
adjoining his own in-ojxn-ty, the gander ivas sure 
to accompany liim, ami would follow him for 
houTiS ill his rambles ivithout any signs of fatigue. 
Eventually, tliis close atteiulance of the faithful 
bird became somewhat troublesome, as the poor 
creature persisted in following its master every- 
where, to church, to the houses of friends, and so 
forth. I On one occasion,’ says Bulfon, ‘it heard mo 
talking in the rector’s upper room; and os it found 
tho front door open, it entered, climbed up-stairs, 
and luarchiug into the room, gave a loud exclama- 
tion of joy, to the no slight astonishment of the 
family.’ 

Another remarkable instance of gratitude in a 
godse appeared in the provincial press some years 
ago. An old bird, of surly habits, living in the 
neighbourhood of Clysthydon, was in the habit 
of following and attacking every person that 
pasi^ One day it tumbled into a deep, narrow 
(bain, whence it was not able to get out again. 
A labourer passing by discovered tho gander in 
this situation, anu compassionately drew it out 
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From tliat time forth, the grateful bird followe*! 
its deliverer about like a dog, and allowed, him 
to handle it in uuy way Ije liked ; but, singular 
to relate, to every one else it remained as spiteful 
as ever. Many similar stories of the goose’s 
attachment to certain individuals are known, 
one of the most often alluded to being that of 
‘the Elgin goose,* of which it is reniarke<l that 
change of dre.ss niade no dilference in its power 
of distinguishing its nohle master the lilarl, for 
ill <l*hati ver attire he appeared, the bird recc»g- 
iiised him ; and whenever lie spoke to it, responded 
with an cxj>ressivc cry of satis! action. 

But the bird so unjustly slandered as ‘silly’ is 
not the only feathered creature that adopts Iniman • 
being.s as objects of anecti«jii. Old Burton, in his j 
deliglitfnlly rpiaiiit Anatomy 0/ alludes | 
to several instances of such things; citing the 
case of a crane in ^fajnrca that loved a Spaniar<l, 
and would walk any distance with him, and in 1 
liis ahsence, seek everywhere for him, knocked ! 
at his door that ho might hear her, ‘and when he 
took liis last farewell, famished herself.* In her 
Jtcrol lectio ii a. Lady ( dementi na Davies tells of a 
ch'.ver panM|not placed in her charge by its owmor, | 
Lady Aldborongli, wlioii she wont abroad. Tlic \ 
binl became greatly attached to ijiuly Davi<.‘.s, and ■ 
wlioii, on its proprietor’s rotiini, it had t(» be ' 
restored, grew so niAdaiicholy that it was fearcil 
it woulil tlic. L uly Davies wa.^ requested, Iheie- 
fore, to ciiiuo and vLit it. Entering the room 
with a thick veil over lier fiiet*, the pining bird 
recognised her in an instant, and tried to lly 
across the rtwmi to her ; ))ut was either so weak, 
or po overpowered with j<iy, that it fell inseii>ibl^ 
at her feet. She lilted it up ; and, directly it was 
restored, it began chattering to her in an excited 
manner, confusing tcjgethcr all its little .^ongs and 
chatter. It manib-sted such intense dcdiglit at 
setM’ng its lielovcil friend tmee. more, that Lady 
Aldborongh was iinablc to ivIVain from giving the 
bird to her, fearing it might 4)lherwise idiic away ^ 
and ilie. I 

In liis Tn-j Ytars in T' 7 c^Jr 7 !^T, ITowitt gives an 1 
interesting account of the fondness tlisplaycd bj’' i 
an Australian stork for a man. This bird, known 
as the ‘companion,’ probably on account of il.s I 
sociahlo habits, forms strong attachments for j 
people. There was 0110 at a store 011 the Bendigo, I 
say.s Mr I fowitt, running about the diggings, and | 
though often, appareiitiy, in jeo]iardy from the ' 
huge dogs that hunted it, it would not go away. 1 
Its great attraction w*us a stockman, wdioin it I 
followed about on his rounds. When he came I 
out of his abode in the morning, the bird began | 
to leap and flap its wdiigs and run round him, i 
making the most extraordinary cries ; it would * 
then make great jumps, as high as the man’s head, 
cutting the oddest figure with its long legs, its 
flapping wings, and its gaping beak. The stock- 
man would then say to it : * Come along, mate ; 
let us go to the horses when it would leave oil' 
its capering and cries, and walk along soberly by 
his side. When the man \vcnt up to a horse *011 
one side, the bird would go up to it on the other, 
to stop it ; but if the hoi'se offered to come toivards 
it> it liopped away 'nimbly, and sought protec- 
tion by Uio man. Wherever its human com- 
panion went, there was the bird to be seen, 
stalking along at his side. 

But a fondness for human companionship is 


restricted to neither birds nor domestic animals ; 
the fierccftt and . apparently least tamable of 
beasts soinetimes showing this unaccountable 
preference for man. An ancient author cited by 
Burton remark.<i, tliat notwithstanding the many 
iiistaiiceH of such attachments which he hatl heard 
of, he d(‘clined to believe them, for tear it should 
he said lie gave credit to fables, until he saw a 
lynx, lhat he Ir.ul received from* Africa, so affected 
to\vaid.s one of liis men that Tie could no longer 
doubt. ‘ Whiyi my man was presunt,* he remarks, 
‘the beast would use many notable enticements 
and ]ileasant motions ; and when he was going, 
hold him ])ack, and look after him ’when he wus 
gone, very pad in hi.s absence, but most jocund 
when he return etl ; and when my man Avent from 
me, the beast expressed his love v.ith continual 
sicknesp, and after he had pined away some few 
days, dietl.* 

There are several well-authenticated tales of 
lions and other members of the cat family having 
put oIF thi.s natural savageuess 'when in the society 
of certain fiivoured individuals. Without revert- 
ing to the time-worn story told by Aulus Gellius, 
of the slave wdio was recognised and fawned upon 
ill the arena — wliere he had IjAjii jilaced for destruc- 
tion — by u gialeiuf lion who.se wounded leg lie had 
formerly cured, niiinerons anecdotes arc available 
of IVieinLhip Ijetween homo and fdis, Edmund 
Kean the Ir.igcilian had a puma, or ‘ AmericaiL 
lion,* as it is .-tylod, which >vas much attached to 
him, ami followed him like a dog. Of the domestic 
cat, aliiiunt as many records of the staunchest 
.atfccli*)!! might be rtdaled as of the dog, itself. 
Caidaiu btahles, in hi.s work on Cat^, furnishes 
some noieworthy im-tuices; and in the pages of 
this Juurtud other representative anecdotes have 
been given. An account of a cat which dis- 
jilays intense and unaccountable partiality for a 
certain boy in one of our groat public schools, was 
recently brought under our own notice. The boys 
ol a ]>articnlar ward, to the number of about thirty, 
sleep ill a row of beds, side by side. Every morn- 
ing, when it is about time to get iqi* the cat 
belonging to the ward finds its way to its favourite 
hoy, who is not known to have done anything to 
propitiate it, jumprs on to his bed, nestles down by 
his bide, and purring and caressing, endeavours in 
every ])o.s.'<ible way to manifest its affection for 
him. One day, owing to some alteration of the 
beds, it juiiipell on to the wrong ouc ; and when 
the occni>ant attempted to stroke it, it became 
enragCil, scratched him, and flew o!f to its favourite 
boy. ]\hulame Helvetius had a cat which would 
not allow any one hut its mistress to feed or caress 
it, and which never attempted to molest the birds 
which she kept When iis darling mistress dieil, 
the poor animal was removed from the room ; but 
the next morning it found its way hack, and was 
discovered on lier bed, ciying piteously. Al’ior 
the funeral, it was missed,* and ultimately was 
discovered on her grave, dead of grief. 

It has been frequently averred that wolves are 
not tamable, and yet there arc several instances 
known where they have exhibited as great attach- 
ment to man as any dog could. In the llioffra^ 
phiii HiJjernia, an aflecting anecdote of such a 
friendship is recounted. A lai’ge tame wolf that 
had been brought up from a cub on board ship, 
was particularly attached to a certain lieutenant. 
A violent storm overtook the vessel| and its 
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destruction appeared certain. The poor animal 
was sensible of the clani^er, and- whilst, its liowlin" 
was most piteous, it could not fee driven from the 
side of its friend. When the ship broke up, both 
the officer and the wolf got on to a mast, but 
were several limes washed olf, yet again and again, 
by helping each other, contrived to regain their 
frail liold. At last the man became benumbed, 
and so. although they had drifted to within no 
great distance &oni the shore, hiiding that he was 
nimble to support himself any longer, he gave a 
farewell look and probably an endearing word to 
his vulpine friend, which loosened its hold on the 
mast, and clasping its forepaws round its master’s 
neck, they sank together. 

An almost equally affecting story of a wolfs 
affection for a man is told by P. Cuvier. The 
animal had been brought up like a puppy, and 
continued with its owuer until full grown, when 
it was presented to the menagerie! at Paris. For 
several weeks it was so disconsolate at the sejmra- 
tion from its master, who had been obliged to 
travel, aiyj so persistently declined food, that it 
Avas feared it would die. Kventually, however, 
its grief moderated, it took its food, and was sup- 
posed to have forgotfen its 1‘orn^er owner. Jlut at 
the expiration of eighteen months, the master 
returned ; the wolf recognised his voice amid the 
crowd in the gardens, and upon being released 
from confinement, bounded towards him, exhibit- 
ing violent joy. Again separated from its master, 
the faithful creature was once more afllicted as 
on the former occasion, until, after an absence 
of three years, the object of its affection revisited 
the gardens. It was evening, an<l the wolfs den 
hod been shut up for the night ; but the instant the 
man’s voice was audible, the poor animal began to 
utter such anxious cries, that the door of its cage 
was opened, wdien it darted towards its friend, 
leaped upon him, and caressed him, and tlireat- 
cned the keepers, when they attciiiptud to separate 
them. When its old master finally left it, the 
animal became ill, refused all food, and although 
it recovered after a long time, it grew fierce, and 
resented the familiarities of all strangei's. After 
having once given its alfection, it seemed to scorn 
any further objects of friendship. 

That bears can be tamed and domesticated, is 
well known, and that they often take a liking for 
those who are kind to them, is no strange thing. 
In his Animal Kingdom, Mr Samuel Goodrich, 
the American author, tells a curious anecdote of 
a bear cub which a New Hampshire boy had 
found and taken home with him. 'I'lio animal 
became as docile as a dog, following its youthful 
I friend wherever he went, and even accompanying 
him every day to school The distrust which the 
boy’s school-fellows at first had for so singular a 
companion, gradually wore off, and they became 
I acenatomed to feed it from the bags in which 
they took their meals to school. At the end of 
two yean^ the bear wandered into the woods, and | 
could not be discovered. Four years elapsed, 
and the school passed into other hands, and was 
attended by a new generation of pupils. One cold 
winter day, the door of the school having been 
inadvertenUy left o^n, the mistress and her 
scholars were homfiea by the entrance of a largo 
bear. Unable to make their exit by the door, 
the affrighted woman and children retreated as 
into the eomen as they could, whilst Master 


Bruin, in no way a^^cssive, warmed Iiimsclf at 
the fire. After a while, he turned his attention 
to the scholars’ provision bags and baskets, appa- 
rently well remembering \^ero they had been 
kept. Standing on his hind-feet, he put his paws 
into the suspended bags, and leisurely satisfied 
himself with their contents. lie then tried tho 
schoolmistress’s desk, where some provisions had 
formerly been kept ; but finding it lockcil, he went 
to the fire for another warm, and then went off. 
An alarm was quickly raised, and tho young men 
of the village startetl after the bear with their 
guns. J-fis footmarks in the snow were visible; 
so he was spceilily overtaken end shot, when, to 
their grief, some of the pursuers discovered that 
they had slain the friend and playmate of their 
bygone school-days. 

Many anecdotes of the fondness shown by ele- 
phants for those wlio liavc done them any kind- 
no.-i.**, or for children placed in their charge, are 
well known ; whilst the records of the intc-iise and 
unselfish love dis])laycjl by dogs for certain persons 
have already filled volumes. ‘The dejection of the 
dog,’ says a writer in the Qnaricrlg L*cvieu\ * wlieii 
his master is in afiliction, his feverish anxiety 
when li(‘ is ill, his fury when lie is struck by a 
foe or operated on by a surgeon, his fond efforts 
at consolation at sight of his tears, and his denn ni- 
si rations of eesta.sy at hi.s restoration to health 
ainl cheerfiilucss, are all facts equally familiar 
and alfecting.’ Aft<*r remarking that an attached 
dog loves UH almost like a fond mother, tho 
reviewer proceeds to cite the following character- 
istic in«taiice of canine alfection, from the Aninuil 
Wvdd: * A lady was seriously ill, and confinctl to 
her bedroom, to wliicdv her favourite dog wa.s rarely 
granted entrance. The servants of the lady daily 
made beef-tea for her, ainl threw the meat, after 
the juice had been extracted, to the dog. Appa- 
rently, the animal came to the conclusion that his 
dear mistress was being starved, or at all events, 
that his piece of meat would do her good. Wailing 
a liiviMirable o])])ortunity, he stole into her room 
with the beef in liis mouth ; and when she awoke, 
she found it deposited, us an offering of affection, 
on her pillow.’ 


DIAMOND UOflBHlUES AT THE 
DIGGINGS. 

In the early days of the Cape Diamond Fields, tho 
strict honesty of tlic community was proverbial ; 
and considering the rougli lot congregated to- 
gether, it was marvellous. The first diamond 
diggings thrown open to the rush of Cape Colo- 
nists were situated on the banks of the Vnul River, 
about thirty miles from the now celebrated Kim- 
berley. This was in the early part of 1870. At 
tho River Diggings, as they were called, the luck 
of those who toiled from ^mom till dewy eve’ 
under circumstances of the greatest hardship, and 
all the various vicissitudes of digging- life, with 
fever and often death, was varied. Few came out 
of the tiu:moil rich, and many worse off than 
before they loft their comfortable homes in tho 
Colony. Good strokes of luck were therefore few 
and far between ; anti when a lucky digger 
extracted a gem of more than the average size, 
tho whole camp became aware of the fact by tho 
digger firing a gun. Then a general rush was 
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made to^ the lucky one*s cLiiiu ; and the diamond 
— f>umelinics a very large one — would be handed 
round amongst the crowd of banditti-looking faces, 
for inspection and valuation. The lucky one 
would bo too busy answering que.siions from numer- 
ous inquirers to notice the whereabouts of his 
gem probably it was a liiindr(*fl yards away by 
this time, on the outskirts ol’ the large and increas- 
ing crowd. Nev(;rtheleR.s, at the words, ‘ Fork 
over th(i stone,* l)ack it would come to the lucky 
owmir, who never in the intciim betrayed the lea.st 
anxiety about it. 

8uch wiis the lioncsty of the Hiver Diggings. 1 lut 
it was too much to expect that sucli a delightful 
Utopian slate of .social perfection could last long. 
Nor did it *J'he iiew.s of diamond di.scovcries in 
South Africa soon readied America, England, and 
other places, tlie result of wliich wa^ that there 
\yas soon a con.stant stream of people, of a quc.s- 
tionable class, ilowing into South Africa. Old 
diggers from C.’alifuniia and Au-stralia, low black- 
guards from the purlieus of Wliitcch.apol, runaway 
sailor.s, deserter.s from the army, and any number 
of the lower class of J 4*ws — tiie.so, with a good 
sprinkling of hjreigiier^, .some good an«l some bad, 
settletl down to try ilidr hands at acquiring a 
fortune. If it was not to bo had the one way, it 
must he had the other. About this time, the Dry 
Diggirm.s were openo<l uji, and .«oou New Kudi 
(now Iviiubcrh*y) contained about huty Ihou&and 
inhabitants ; ami a rough lot llicy were. 

Diamond-dealing had by this time become one 
of tlie principal callings of a number of the 
re.sideuts of the camps at the Dry Diggings. The 
tiiids had increased to aii imu’iliiiate. extent ; aiii^ 
it was not until .several banks li.ad been established, 
which kindly allowed tlie u.-e of their safes to tlieir 
customers, that a iliamoiid-Ji-.iler had any safer 
]jlace to dcjiosit his properly than iu his pocket by 
day and under his jiillow by night. 

When a man .‘*leop.s iu a small canvas tent, 
and sometimes lia.s as niucU as three or four 
thou.saiid pounds* wcu’tli of rough diamonds under 
his pillow or iiiallrcs.s, it wa.s hardly to bo 
wondered at that, now and then, a trial would 
be made to ellbct a change iu the ownership 
of valuables, a thousand pounds* worth of which 
could be easily carried in one’s wai.stcoat pocket. 
Tlic writer at that time dealt largely iu rough 
diamoiid.s ; and it was often on hi.s awakening iu 
the morning that he, with fear and treinhling, 
lifted his pillow, not without some doubts as to 
the safety of hi.s property. Continual fear of 
robbery had .so accustomed liim to alertness, that 
a footstep a humlrcd yards olV wouhl wake him 
from a deep sleep ; and then with grasped revolver 
— which was alway.s handy — he would sit up in 
bed, listening through the darkness, expecting 
each moment to hear the cat-like footstep ainl 
then the gentle ripping of the canvas close to 
the bed— that might servo to let a man's hand 
through. If the victim was a heavy sleeper, this 
plan wi\s often successful. The tents were very 
small ; and even were the bed placed in the ceiitae 
of the tent, an arm of ordinary length would 
easily reach the sleeper’s pillow, and noiselessly 
abstract the pocket-book containing the trea- 
sure. 

It was, however, but seldom that this plan of 
action met with success. The slightest noise inside 
the tent gave the thief an idea he was waited for, 


and he withdrew (pticker than he came, fearing a 
chance revolver bullet. This ‘gropingV as it was 
called, once, and '.only once, resulted in tlie cap- 
ture of the ‘groper.* It was very cleverly done. 
A diamond broker one night was awakened out of 
a lieavy sleep by feeling a hand passing over hi.s 
face, lie at once reali.sed his position, and waited 
hicathlessly, as may be imagined, until he felt the 
hand under liis pillow. Luckily, hi.s diamonds 
Wfie not there ; but the ownei^of the hand seemed 
by Ills per.si.stf!i^t .search to be of a f on trary opinion. 
The broker soon maile up his mind to capture the 
thief. Dut how? All was darkness within the 
tent, and making ‘a grab* in the dark was doubt- 
ful work. If the ‘grab’ failed, the hand and ami 
could be quickly withdrawn through the rent in 
the tent, and then capture would bo out of the 
question. The broker's thoughts reverted to his 
revolver, which wa.s lying ready cocked at his 
.<ide ; but he was a humane man, and did not like 
to have a fellow-crcature*s blood upon his head. 
However, he made a pounce at the place he con- 
sidered tlie hand to be in, and was lucky |,*noiigli, as 
he called it, ‘ to strike ile,* and secured a good lirin 
hold of the thiftl’s wikst. It was then a game of 
pull thief, ])ull bjoker; bu? the broker having 
two hand.s to the tliiel*s one, he had the be.st»of it. 
’fhe brokei‘’.s shouts quickly awoke his neighbours, 
who s<ion came to Iii.s assistance ; and nltimatcly 
gave the wouM-he thief into custody. 

An American named Marshall and his gang 
made the nights ‘lively* for many who had 
valuable-^ to lo-o. The use of chloroform was 
^larshall’s own idea, and lie carried out his idea 
with success. Saturate I with chloroform, a small 
s]ionge on the einl of a slick wa.s thrust in, 
and licM over or near the face of the sleeper, 
‘({roping* wa.s then easy work, a.s the chances of 
the victim awakening were .‘flight. 

Highway rubbery was, strange to say, very rare ; 
aiul only two cases occurred, though the oppor- 
tniulics for it were frequent. 

The great post-olUce diamond robbery of 1871 
was one of the be.^t-planiicd thefts ever perpetrated 
at the diggings. It was nearly a success, and the 
thief hail almost escaped to England with his 
spoil. Til fact, he was arrested on board the 
.'ll earner at Capo Town just as it Avas leaving. 
The robbery had taken place two months before, 
and as the most strenuous endeavours of the New 
Kush police had resulted in nothing, the robbery 
was almost forgotten ; and but for a slight accident, 
it Avould now be amongst the list of undiscovered 
crimes. Tlie perpetrator of the robbery was a young 
mail of good eilucation and gentlemanly appear- 
ance, named Harvey, who emigrated to the Dia- 
mond Fields early in 1870. He worked long and 
toiled hard as a digger, but with no success. He 
liad an honest name too ; and it was a pity that 
Avhen temptation came in his way, he dill not 
manfully resist it. The carelessness of the New 
Kush postmaster was the cause of the robbery ; 
and bad that olhcial exercised oven an ordinary 
precaution in the care of diamonds under liis 
charge^ poor Harvey would not now bo lying in a 
convict’s grave. Tfhe New Kii"!! [»o?t-ollice was 
merely a wooden shantv, and the ]»o.st master was 
a genial fellow. On itio arrival of the English 
mail, the small stall of sorters had enough to do. 
If you knew the postmaster avcU enough, you were 
welcome to go in and sort out your own letters. 
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You could either do this, or wait for 3 '’our turn, 
which perhaps mi.nht be several liours. Harvey 
was one of the postmaster’s Irk'ijds, and was often 
seen availing himself of a friciuVa privilege. Cou- 
seQuently, he knew the ins and outs of the oihee, 
and saw the careliiss way that packets of rough 
diamonds were left in the postmaster’s private 
office, prior to being scut away by post. It came 
out in evidence that he remonstrated with the 
postmaster as to bis want of care, especially 
leaving the registered packets near a window 
which was generally open. 

It so happened one day that several packets 
— about thirty-five thousand pounds in value 
— were registered for transmission to Cape Town 
and London. They were left as usual on a 
table waiting for entry and sealing in the register 
bag. The day was a very hot one, and the 
window was open as usual. The Pifj anif JHiistlr 
canteen was just opposite the post-office, and 
the postmaster was not adverse to tasting the 
li<|UOP there, whenever invited by bis many 
friends. rOii this afternoon, lie went once too 
often. He swore lie was not absent live minutes ; 
but no matter how long or liow short he was 
away, on liis return the wlujie of the packets 
were Tnissing ! 

Of course, tlie news spread like wild-firc, and 
soon there was a large crowd around the post- 
office. At first, the post-office officials were sus- 
pected ; but as it was plain that lliere were none 
of them in the office at that time of the day, sus- 
picion fell upon liundrcds of others equally guilt- 
less. All this time, the real perpetrator was 
carefully opening the packets and secreting his 
spoil in his tent, nut one hundred yards from the 
post-ofiice. The slightest breath of suspicion 
never fell upon him. Weeks jiassed, and still no 
clue could be found. Harvey’s line of action was 
indeed clever; he neither excited suspicion by 
being too officious nor too apathetic on the matter. 
His whole object, however, was to leave New Hush 
without exciting more than usual remark. His 
luck liad been bad, and his friends knew it. 
Although being in possession of an enormous 
amount of value, a small portion of which 
he could easily, and without exciting suspicion, 
have converted into cash, he very arLfully bor- 
rowed from a friend as much as would pay his 
fare to Cape Town. There, he said, he would take 
a situation. He left the diggings unsuspected 
and nnw^atched ; and, as has been already stated, 
arrived in Cape Town about two mouths after 
tilie robbery took place. Ho had a w ^ek to wait 
ere a steamer for England would leave, and liere i 
bis caution relaxed somewhat He put up at a 
first-dass hotel, and though not in any w'ay osteii- 
tatioue^ his being there caused some remark from 
those who had known him at New Hush. 

But for a slight eonlre-temps, trivial in itself, 
Harvey would have been beyond pursuit in a 
few days. It so happened that on his voyo^ to 
the Ci^ he became acquainted with a fmlow- 
passenm who was better supplied with money 
than EimseK They were both bound for the 
diggings ; but Harvey comnlained of not having 
sufficient cadi to ta3m him there from Cape Town. 


His friend, a Mr generously advanced him 
one hundM pounds^ which ho promised to return 


OS. soon as be ; 
hundred pounds^ 


he 

nds^ jSarv^ 


could. With the one ' 
started at once for New I 


Rush. B— remained in Cape Town for some 
nmnths, and never saw or liearrl of Harvey or 
his hundred pounds until he met him— 67t route for 
England — in one of the Capo Town streets, about 
six hours before the steamer was to leave. It must 
first be mentioned, however, that B , smart- 

ing under the treatment Harvey had given him 
with respect to the loan, had spoken of the matter 
to a friend of his, the Clerk of the Peace at Cape 
Town, and asked his advice if it were possible that 
criminal i)roceedinga could be instituted in the 
matter. The debt being only recoverable by civil 
action, the Clerk of the Peace said lie could not 
interfere, but that he would write to some one at 

New Rush who would act in the matter. B , 

whose knowledge of civil and criminal law ap- 
peared to be rather hazy, went awaj** perfectly 
satisfied at leaving the matter in the bamls of 
his friend the Clerk of the Peace, who probably 
thought no more of it, or if he did, mertdy kept his 
promise by writing to his New Rush friend on 

the subject. When Harvey was accosted by B , j 

who tapped him on the shoulder, and said : ‘ You | 
blackguard. I’ll have j'on arrested,’ it can widl bo 
imagined the etlect those few words had upon him. 
lie turned pale, and nearly fainted. ‘ Where is j 

my hundred pounds?* demanded B , holding 

Harvey by the collar. 

‘ Oh, your hundred pounds,’ said the trembling 
wretch, who now felt a little relieved at knowing 
it was not for something more he was waiited. 
‘O yes, my dear fellow ; why, I’ve been looking 
for you. I ’ll pay you, old follow ; ’pon my honour, 

I will. I’m glad I’ve met you. Didii’t know 
you were here, I would have been so sorry, had 
I left without seeing you.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all line talk enough,’ replied B— . 
‘Come, let me have the cash, if you have? got it.’ 

‘Got it?’ said Harvey. ‘Ay, and lois mure. 
Look here, old fellow: I've been rather lucky 
lateljr — a good find, you know. !Muui ’s the word, 
as I don’t W’ant it kaiowii. But as you w(‘re. good 
to- me when I wanted it, I’ll not be moan with 
you now. I owe you a hiirulred pounds. Well, 
there it is ; and lierc is anotlier for interest ;* and 

so saying, he placeil two notes in the hand of 15 , 

who was too surprised 4o say much more than ; 
‘Thank you; I knew, after all, you were of tiio 
right sort,’ &c. Atter renewing their friendship 
together at the bar of the nearest hotel, B— 
went liis way elated. 

Now, as luck would have it, the first man that 

B met after leaving Harvey, w'as the Clerk 

of the Peace. 

‘Oh,’ said B ^ ‘ T ’m so glad I have mot you. 

Oblige by not troubling youraelf further about 
that afliiir of mine — the hundred pounds Harvey 
owed me. He has just paid rae ; and the best 
of the joke is, he has given me a hundred pounds 
nioi'e as interest. Look ; liere are the notes. Ah ! 
it’s a good thing I met him before ho left in the 
steamer to-day. But I should not mention it, as 
lie told me not to say anything about it Of course 
what I told you is in strict confidence.’ 

‘ Oh, of course,’ replied the Clerk of the Peace. 

‘ But where is ho now ? ’ 

‘Just gone into the Moionic^ Hotel, But what 
does it matter to you where he is now V 

‘Oh, nothing. He leaves to-day, you say ? I'm 
glad you have got your money back. But tell me 
this : did Harv^ have any luck at New Rush V 
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‘Now, tlmt’s what I can’t understand. It was a broker, who came rnsliiii" in, iier.-pirin;' like 
only yesterday 1 met Darville, who told me that I a bull, and in his oxeiLenicnt, rudely lurniii!' over 
might never expect to see a stiver of my money all the papers on the table, wJiile scriiuuiaging for 
back, as Harvey had to borrow money to gel away, the parcels he had missed. 

Strange, eh?* The merchant, with a calmness that was per- 


iio merchant, with a calmness that was ner- 

1 • M 1 1 ; ...i.-i-’ „ii 


‘Bather,’ replied the Clerk of the Peace senten- fectly provoking to the broker, inquired what all 
lioiisly, but wlio seemed to be thinking of some- this excitement meant. 

thing else all the time. ‘ I Jiave lost two parcels,’ gasped the broker, as 

It was clear that the Clerk’s susi>icions were he fell exhausted into a chair. ^ I can’t find them. 

aroused in some way, while B ’s were not. I can’t tell where I left them. Good heavens, I ’in 

There was still a large reward offered by the a ruined man ! ’, And to do him justice, he really 
Diamond Field autliorilies for the capture of the looked it. 

thief or thieves, and the a.stiUe Clerk of the The merchant, after keeping the poor fidlow on 
Peace saw his way to a little ‘business.* Any- the rack ,of torture for a Jew minutes, ‘to give 
how, thei-e were reasonable grounds for suspicion, him a l(‘.sson,’ as he said, returned the parcels, but 
and thi.s was enough for him. iSo he immediately not beioro they had been properly described in 
repaired to liis olficc; and in his capacity as a everyway. 


justice of the peace, at once drew up a warrant 
to search Harvey’s luggage ; and placed the war- 
rant in a few minutes in the hands of the police, 


The above kind of thing ofLeii h;ip].»c:ns. But it 
is with pleasure that the writer can U'sert tliat 
during hia re.sidence in Kimberley, which extended 


who went on hoanl Die steamer before Harvey over six years, only two cases occurred in which 
made liis ap])caraiice there. The rest is soon told, mislaid jiarcels of diamonds were not returned to 
as it is needless to add that the suspicions of the their rightful owners. , . , “ 

Chuk of the Peace were well fijunded. All the ^ The Kimberley diamond trade is almost exclu- 
stulen diamonds were found artfully concealed in aivcly in llie liaiids of Jews, whose characteristics 
the barivls of two shot-guns and a rille. Harvey as good busiiiess-me^ arc proverbial. In making 
was tried, found guilty, and senteiiccil to a long a bargain, they neither take nor give quarter rbut 


CAPTAIN DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 
IS roiT. c HAri*L:a.<.— CHArTUR iv. 


was tried, found guilty, and i>entenccil to a long a bargain, they neither take nor give quarter r but 
term of imprisonment with hard labour. He in ca-ics like the one just related — and not an 
died before the completion of his fieiiience. isolated one either— their general honesty and 

There were two other robberies of diamonds straightforwardness cover them with credit. 

connected with the post-oflicc— one from the — — 

post-olilce itself. The perpetmtor of this was OAPTAIN DESMOND’S DAUGHTER, 
never discovered. The other was from the post- 

cart while on its way to Cape Town after leaving c uArruR.s ,— chaptur iv. 

ICimbcrley. A man immed Barry, the pr^P*'i>'toi* Avory to the house in 

of an inn on the banks of the ^lodiler River, (iard-ms were becoming dangerously 

carried this out ; hut haang arrested on suspicion, j\l;irgareL De-mond. But they could not 

he at once confessed, and sliowed where he had for ever ; the picture must be finished some 
buried llie sp(»il. iMaisluill, the American belorc come to an end. 

alluded to, laid a during plan to systematically and cheerless than it 

rob the ])Ost-carl.?, but an accomplice divulged it ; ppL*med helbiv, wlieii this one brief ray 

and Mai’shall was arrested and ccjuvicled. Latterlj', sunshine, which had lu iuhteucd it so pleasantly 
diamond merchants ami others had procured thief- passing, should be witlnlrawn. 

proof safes, so that would-be robbers could wot Ong Sir Thoopliilus Thurndale met Margaret 

so easily commit ileprcdations os they did in the piJqin:, * Want .«ome tidings of your nest- 

early days of the New Rush. perhaps r ho said.— ‘ No ? Well, I’ve some 

As a rule, the diamoiid-dcaUng community of f^Vr’yoii, at all events. It's getting on famously. 
Kimberley are honest, though lemjitalions daily i'j,i not forgetting to look after it, 1 can tell you. 
come in their way to act othevwisi*. When people ^ chick by-aiid-by, if all goes 

are hourly in the habit of handling valuables, they beginnings You know the 


on the plair.^. ‘Want .«ome tidings of your nest- 
egg, perhaps r ho said.— ‘No? Well, I’ve some 


0 diamoiid-dcaUiig community of at all events. It's getting on famously, 

honest, though lemiitalions daily not forgetting to look after it, 1 can tell you. 


It will be a fine ytuiiig chick by-aiid-by, if all goes 
on well. Small beginnings— You know the 


gradually bccomo carclcsM, and so it was and is t^uod-ilay, good-day.* 

with the diamond brokers of Kimberley. Expen- Desmond was never more surprii 


enco seems never to teach them. A Kimberley 


Miss Desmond was never more surprised in her 
life than she was one morning about this time by 


broker generally carries liis diamonds m small J.^Jceil)t of a letter bearing the Mardondc- 
paper parcels, about tlio size of Scidlitz-powder pust-mark. The address was in a writing 

papers, or larger. When ho starts on his busi- unfamiliar to her; but on opening the letter, she 

ness rounds in the inoriiiiig, he has often futceii that the writer was none other than Frank 

or twenty of these in a wallet or large pocket- Avory. 
book. In showing his diamonds to his customers, 

it has often happened that he leaves a parcel on ‘Dear ^fiss Desmond, wrote the young artist— 
the table, and forgets to replace it in iiis book, ‘Having nothing very particular to do ye.doraay, 
Perhaps he discovers his loss soon— probably at I was suddenly seized by one of those uiiaccount- 
the nSt office ho shows his goods— but oftener able impulses to which I am liable J-imos, ana 

not uutil he has to return his unsold parcels that to wdiich I occasionally yield inv.^oll, 

writer remembers a diamond mer- askiiin why or wherefore I should do so. me 


8 often happened that he leaves a parcel on 
able, and forgets to replace it in liis book. 


Perhaps he discovers his loss soon— probably at I was sudd 
the next office ho shows his goods— but oftener able iiumil 
lio liAA tn return his unsold parcels that to which 


afternoon. The writer remembers a diamond mer- asking why or wherefore 1 should do so. Hie 
chant once showing him two paicels of diamonds- imimlso ou this occasion took the fon« ol a lon^ 
about one thousand fivd hundred poumls in value- mg to visit Mardon-l^li 


They were daimed 
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no hope of being able to throw even one additional 
ray of light on the mystery that enshrouds iny 
poor uncle’s fate. Something, however, so strange^ 
80 utterly unlooked for, has come to niy know- 
led^^e during the last few hours, that at present I 
scarcely know wlietlier to place credence in it or 
not. My obj'oct in writing to you was not to tell 
you this, but to ask you whether you have by 
you any portrait or likeness of your father, and if 
so, whether you will kindly forward it to me by 
an early post to this place. Tlie greatest care 
shall be taken of it, and it shall be returned into 
your hands on Friday next, when I hope to have 
the jdcasure of seeing you, and of explaining to 
you fully ray reasons for making what to you will 
probably seem a very strange request. — Meanwhile, 
tlear Miss Desmond, believe me very sinceivly 
yours, Fr.\nk AvoiuV 

A strange request truly, and so -Margaret could 
not help thinking when she had road tlio letter 
through twice, the second time more carefully 
than &e«iirst. As it happened, slic liad a portrait 
of her father, taken' some ilvc years previously ; 
and this she at ^ once despatched by post to 
5Iardou-]e-'\Villows*. All thaj she could then do 
wa^ to muse and wonder and curb her curiosity 
as well as she was able, till Friday should arrive. 
Wo may be very stire that Frank Avory’s letter 
was not destroyed ; rather was it treasured up as 
something that in a little while would be all that 
was left to remind her of an episode that would 
stand out brightly in her life from the dai’k days 
that hud gone before it, as well as from those 
which would surely follow. , 

Friday brought *^Ir Avory at his usual hour, 
looking, or so Margaret fancied, a little more grave 
than common. The painting went on as usual 
till the little people were released from their 
enforced (piietude, and went off to play at the 
opposite end of the big room. Then Frank gave 
into Margaret’s hands tho portrait she had sent 
him a few days previously, and thanked her for 
the loan of it. 

*I hope it served the purpose for which you 
required it ?’ said IMargaret. 

‘ It did indeed—most fully, as I will presently 
explain to you. I have with me a portrait of my 
uncle. If you have any curiosity to see it, 1 w'ill 
show it you.’ 

‘I should like to see it very much indeed.’ 

Frank drew a cartc-de-visite from his pocket 
and handed it to Margaret. It was the likeness of 
a tLiU'lhced, bookish-looking man, with scanty 
gray hair, a very long upper lip, and no beard or 
moustache. * Place the portrait of your father 
beside it,’ said Frank. Maigaret did so. ^Two 
very dissimilar-looking heads, arc they not?’ 
asked the painter ; and J^largarct at once admitted 
that they were. 

The portrait of Captain Desmond depicted a 
handsome^* bold-featured njan, with a thick 
military moustache, and hair that was still plenti- 
ful, althon^ not unsprinkled with gray, lie 
seemed to l<x>k out at you with a smile, which 
some people might have called genial, while others 
would only have deemed it sarcastic. But whether 
the smile was a pleasant one, or the contrary, it 
was belied to solkie extent by the cold watchful 
look of the eye^ which seemed to follow you 
eveiywheze. 


‘It would scarcely be possible for any one to 
mistake one of them for tho other,’ said Frank 
gravely, ns he put away las uncle’s portrait lie 
rose, crossed to the window, looked out for a 
moment or two, and then went back to his chair. 

‘ I have a very extraordinary norrativo to relate to 
you, Miss Desmond, and I hardly know how to 
begin it,’ he said. 

Margaret’s large serious eyes were fixed on his 
face ; the fingers of one hand were interknit with 
those of the other. She did not speak, but ^Vaited 
to hear more. 

‘I have already told you how I was led by a 
sort of unaccountable impulse to go down to 
Mardon,’ resumed Frank, ‘and that I was without 
any definite view in making the journty in ques- 
tion. When 1 reached the little village, it was 
still early in the afternoon. 1 readily found the 
house where your father had resided. It was 
untcnaiitcd except by an old man an«l his wife, 
who take care of the premises. By-and-by I found 
myself in the churchyard on the hill. 1 looked 
for your father’s grave, but could find no hoacUtoiio 
or memorial of any kind to mark it out from the 
others. After that, I made my way down to the 
shore, and sat sketching for a coupN? of hours, by 
which time it became needful to think of finding 
the village inn and something to cat. 

‘ I was still some distance from the inn, when I 
came to a small old-fashioned red brick hou*ii.‘, 
standing a little way back from the road in it 
pleasant garden. On the green gate which gave 
admittance to this tiny demesne was a bras^ i)late 
with tho words “ Dr Bond” engraved on it ; while 
in the garden was an elderly gentleman in a str iw- 
hat, with his sleeves turned up, and a pair of 
shears in his hands, who w'as evidently none other 
than Dr Bond hirascir. The sight of the name on 
the brass plate brought at once to my mind the 
fact that Dr Bond >va3 the practitioner who was 
called in to your fother on the night of his tloalli, 
in which case he. was probably one of the last 
•people w’ho saw my uncle previously to his 
departure from Mardon. There could be no harm 
in putting a few questions to him. 

‘I watched him for a minute or two without 
speaking ; and then 1 opened the gate and 
entered the garden. “Dr Bond, I presume?” 
1 said. 

“That’s me,” he answered with a nod. 

“Pardon the question,” I said; “but were you 
not in the course of last April called in profes- 
sionally to Larcli Cottage, to see a gentleman there 
of the name of Captain Desmond 

“ Certainly I w^as,” answered the doctor. “ Very 
bad case. Nothing could be done. Past all the 
medical skill in the world.” 

“Did you, at the time you saw Captain Des- 
mond, see also a friend of his, a gentleman who 
had arrived at tho Cottage that evening on a 
short visit?” 

“Of course I did. I remember him quite vrell, 
and very much put about he seemed by liis friend’s 
j^ddden illness. A Mr— Mr— really I forget tho 
name.” 

“ Mr Freahfield, was it not ?” I suggested. 

“That was it— Freshfield,” he answered in a 
moment. 

“You aie perhaw awate^’’ 1 said, “that Mr 
I Fieshfteld left Laiw Cottage tho same oreninK 
I without waiting to hear tho tesult of Oaptam 
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])csuioiuUa illness, and that his intention was to 
return to London by the half-past ten train ?'* 

“ I don’t know anythiiiff about the fjentleinan’s 
intentions ; bnt I believe I did hear, when I called 
af'ain, that he was ('ouc—that, however, was no 
concern of mine. Lut may 1 jisk, young sir, the 
cbjcct of all tliesf* (|ue,stion 3 / ” 

“I am Mr h’lv.slifieliVs nephew,” I answered. 

** From the* moineiit my uncle left Larch Cottage 
on tlm niglit of tlie 4tli of April, he was never 
seen again by any of his friends. lie never ha!» 
been seen by llumi from that time to this. He 
di??a]>])earcd as utterly as if tlie earth had swal- 1 
lowed him up.” j 

‘ Dr Loud pushed up Ids spectacles and stared at ' 
me with liis month agape. “A most extraordinary I 
tale, young gentleman— most extraordinary!” he ' 
s-iid. 

‘‘Although you only saw 3klr Fresh field once ; 
and for a very short time,” I said, “j^ou would j 
]»robably recogiiis(* him again if you were to see ' 
his jiortrait.” AVilh tliat, I put into the doctor’s ^ 
liauils the likeness which 1 showed you a few 
iiiiimtos ago, Miss Desmond. Down came his 
.'-[•ectiKiles a.s lie took it between bi-s thumb and 
finger. Then hohliiig it so that the light of the 
s(jltiiig sun shone full on it, and pursing up his 
lij»s with a critical air, he scautiiiised it care- 
fully. 

“ril(‘-<.s my heart, young gentleman,” he said 
presently, “ there \s a mistake somewhere ! This is 
the likeness of t -aptniii Desmond, the man who 
died ; not of his friend, whom )’ou spoke of ju.^t 
now ; and a very good likeness t'lo.” 

‘ For the moment, I was loo surprised to make , 
any rejdy. Then f said : “ Fardoii me, sir, for 
seeming to doubt the accuracy of your momury ; 
Imt this is certainly the portrait, not of Captain 
Desmond, but of luy uncle, -Mr Freshfield. Tiiat 
is a point on wliicli 1 cannot ^lussibly be mis- 
lakeii.^’ 

‘Dr .Doiid grew very red in •the face. “Tilly- 
willy ! young sir,” lie e.Nclaiuied irascibly ; 
“whether it's the likene-is of your uncle or 
whether it isn’t, 1 neither know nor care. All I 
say is, .and I’ll stick to it, that it’s the likeness 
of the man who died at Larch Cottage one night 
last April.— Ilut my dinner’s getting cold, and 1 
must go ; and so gooil-cvcning to you.” 

‘1 went on my way to the inn like a dazed 
man. I knew not what to think, wdiat to do. 
Later on in the evening, I wrote that note to you 
in which I asked you to send mo your fathcr’.s 
portrait, and decided not to leave Mardon till I 
should receive your reply. As soon as the portrait 
came to hand, 1 ^Yellt to Dr Bond for the second 
time. “ AVill you oblige me by telling me 
whether you recognise this as the likeness of any 
one whom you have ever seen ? ” I said. 

^ He liad scarcely set eyes on it before he said : 
“Ah, now 1 see that you have found out your 
mistake. This is the likeness of Captain Desmond’s 
friend, the gentleman who wont away the even- 
ing he died— Mr Freshtield, 1 think you calldd 
him.” 

‘It was but the .day before yesterday, Miss 
Desmond, that these words were said to mo. 1 
have nothing more to adil You now know os 
much as 1 know myself. That my uncle is dead, 
there seems little or no reason to doubt ; but why 
he and Captain Desmond should have exchanged 


names and identities, i.s a mystery which I confess 
myself utterly unable to fathom. Can you help 
me to a duo? (‘an you illumine my darkness 
with even the faintest glimmer of liglit ? ' 

Margaret wa.s sitting wdtli blanched face and 
staring eye.s. fcJhc had not interrupted Frank’.? 
narrative by a word. She started when he 
aj)pealed to her thus directly, and trieil to s])eak, 
hut the words died away oii^ her lips. Frank 
walked to the window, to give Ser time to recover 
hei-self. Pre-sently she said : ‘ AThat you Jjave 
just told me, Mr Avoiy, surpri.ses me as utterly 
as it can possibly linve surprised you. It is a 
my.slcry to which I have not the faintest cine; 
it i.s something so utterly unaccountable, that 
I can scarcely credit that my ear.s have heard 
aright.’ 

At this moment, Tjady Tborndalc entered the 
room, and presently Frank went. Never had 
Margaret longed for liveiiing to come as the longed 
that afternoon, that she might he alone and have 
leisure to think. 

Little sleep Iiad ^largaret Desmond tmt night. 
Her mind was a chaos of confused doubts and 
perplexed questionings. Ag;un and a.i iin one 
question put its ‘If her wuli wearying persist- 
ency: Could it bo possible that her father* was 
still alive / Sin* had long ago come to the conclu- 
sion that his appoaniuce to her in tlic dead of 
night in her chamber at Larch Cottage was nothing 
more than the hallucination of an ovcr-exciteil 
brain ; but after what she had been told to-daj”, 
.she Could not help a>ki ng herself whether it might 
not in very truth have been her father himself 
, whom she saw, and no mere figment of the ima- 
gination. But the more she thought over all that 
Frank Avory had tol I her, the more perplexed 
and confused >lic hocaiiic. On one point only it 
seemed t<j her tluit her duty was clear : she must 
go to Du‘i>pe and seek out Mrs I)e.sinond, and 
demand from her .so much of explanation as would 
satisfy Mr Avory with regard to liis uncles fate. 
Nothing less wai> due to him, after the discoveries 
he had already made ; and if she could not obtain, 
such au explanation for him, there was little doubt 
but he would seek it for himself. 

Tlie very fact of having decided on a definite 
course of action brought some comfort to her mind. 
As soon as Ijreakfast was over, she sought live 
minutes’ private interview with Lady Thorndalc ; 
after which .she sat down and penned a brief note 
to Frank Avory, tolUrig him where she was going, 
and what was the object she bad in view. 

Twenty-four hours later, Jkliss Desmond rang tlie 
bell of Madame Belot’s boardiug-house, No. l‘J 
Bue de la Hatpe, l)iep)K\ Two iniiuite.s later, 
she found herself in the presence of ^iladame 
Belot herself. 

‘ Mademoiselle is probably a relative of Maihmu- 
DesinoiuW’ said tlie boanling-house k«vper, as 
she glanced from Margaret’s card to Margaret's 
face. 

‘I am Mrs Desmond’s stcivdaughtei'. I have 
come all the way from Lomlou to see her. Is 
there any reason why I should not see her at 
once?* 

‘No reason at all, except that Af.i<lamo Desmond 
is not here to bo seen,’ answered Alailame Belot 
drily. ‘ It is now tbree days ago since Madamo 
left the house, without saying a word to any one, 
and taking with her only a small hand-bag. She 
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has neither been seen nor lieanl of since. C*c8t 
vraimmt une affitiro trra mystCricaso* 

Mai^arct kiien' not what to say or do. 

‘Mademoiselle is probably well known to 
Madame Desiiioinrs brother, iMonsieur In^n\im T 
asked -Madame Ikdot after a pause. 

■ Margaiet shook her head. ‘I knew that Mrs 
Desmond had a brother residing in Dieppe ; but I 
do not know him, nor did 1 ever hear his name 
before.’ 

‘iMonsieur Ingram is a charming gentleman — 
sucli manners !— but he is ill, very ill indeed. 
iStill, if Mademoiselle would like to see him, 
, Jeanne shall take up her card.’ 
j There could be no barm, Margaret thought, in 

■ her seeing this IMr Ingram, providing he W(*i-e not 
: too ill to receive her? Inrorniation of soim^ sort 
i lie might perhaps be able and willing to aflbrd her. 

So Jeanne took her card up ; and pivseutly came 
back to say that Monsieur would see M.idtnuoisulle 
Desmond. 

Margaret was ushered into a large sitting-room 
with three windows, the bliiuls ol‘ which were let 
down, to exclude the glaring siuj light. For a 
moment or two, Mprgaret could discern little in 
the somi-obsciiiity of the roQ’u. Then she was 
awai‘e of the figure of a man stretched on a couch 
at one end of the room. The figure rose oii its 
elbow as sluj stood hesitating in the middle of the 
floor. ‘ Madge ! ’ 

A low inarticulate cry burst from her lips ; she 
sbiggerod a step or two forward, and then fell 
senseless to the ground. 

(To Ije concluthd next avt Xv) 


INDIA IN THE HOT AVEATllKii. 

BY AN ANGLO-INDIAN. 

‘ Give a dog a bad name, and hang him,’ says the 
proverb ; an«l I fear that its spirit has been, and is 
applied to India ; for no country has been more 
unjustly maligned as regards its climate ; uinl the 
‘bad name* ascribed to it on this score by the 
ignorant has more or less contributed to the evil 
leputatioii under which the country still labours. 
The shadow of yellow-fever hangs over the West 
Indies ; that of malarious-intermittent darkens 
the west coast of Africa ; while cholera broods in 
malignant persistence over the hills, valleys, and 

5 1ains of Hindustan, this much-maligned land. 

'his is the popular idea ; against which it will 
be useless to urge that cholera is relatively less 
fatal out here than typhus or consumption at 
homo. Yet such is the fact. All 1 !lo complaints 
against the Indian climate merge in a vulgar howl 

X 'nst the hot weather ; and few will believe me 
n I maintain that it is not the climate which 
kills, but the foolish <and mad habits of those who 
are exposed to it After an experience of twenty- 
eight jeors^ 1 assert this fearlessly and truthfully ; 
aim maintain that if we take ordinary care of oiir- 
selves^ the country will take very good care of us. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. As a rule, ‘ tlie 
hot weather^ in the Bengal I^sideiicy— to which 
these remarks mainly apply— commences normally 
about the fifteenth of March, and extends to the 
middle of June, vfhen ^ the rains ’ set in, refreshing 
the thirsty soil, (ud4 coolina the air. Their influ- 
ence extends weU into October, and then the ‘ cold 
weather’ ushen in tmly enjoyable cUmate. 
Ttofu the middle of March to the middle of Juue^ 


‘the hot wind’ blows steadily, and at times 
fiercely, parching up everything with its fiery 
breath. But the flerccr and hotter it blows, the 
greater, as I will presently show, are our facili- 
■ ties for keeping ourselves cool. During the hot 
weather, Nature seeks repose ; all animals share in 
it ns much ns possible ; birds and beasts seek the 
shade of trees, and all labour is suspended between 
ten A.M. and live p.m. Yet at this time we think 
it necessary to take the most violent exercise. In 
the month of May, when the heat rages most 
liercely, we deem it our duty to go tiger-shooting, 
because then, owing to the heat, these felines are 
loss given to wandering. During the same month, 

! and all through the hot \veathcr, we also deem it 
; our duly to take the most violent exercise to be 
I had anywhere, and that is in the racket courts, 

I which, perversely, arc chiefly fre(j[uciited iu the 
I hot weather. 

: Not only do we show onr folly in thus taking 
! violent exert* ise during the season of Nature’s 
! repose, but we redouble the folly by counteracting 
, the fatigue and violent perspiration with iced 
, ‘pegs* — one and a half to two ounces of brandy or 
whisky in .'i bottle of soda-water- or large draughts 
of iced beer, and then g<itting under the punkah 
I to cool down. No wonder, then, that malarious 
. lever, dysentery, or abscess of the liver, rewanl 
'■ our longings for violent exercise in the jungle, 
I racket court, or polo ground. 

llow, then, do rational people ])ass the hot 
weather I Outdoor work is generally got over 
between <laybreak and eight or nine A.jr., and 
_ then wt'. are prisoners till live or six haviiig 
jjto while away eight or nine hours in keeping 
I the body cool and the miinl employed. Our cool- 
j appliances are the tatlie, the punkah, and 
I the thermaiitidote, which I shall individually 
i describe. 

The tattie is a large curved or sloping screen, 
w'hich accurately fits into eacli door or window 
lacing the west, ai«l is made of the roots of the 
khus-khus grass {Andropoyon iniifkatn^,^ which 
singularly combines strength and porosity with 
tlic most delicious and refreshing fragrance. 
These screens aio about an inch in thickness, and 
during the hot and dry west wind, are saturulcd 
from outside with water, which immediately com- 
mences evaporating under the fierceness of the 
blast ; and as evaporation always implies cold, the 
wind, which, in the veranda, would raise the 
thermometer to une hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit, passes into the house at seventy- five 
or eidity degrees, laden with a delicious fragrance. 
While tatties arc in working order, all other cool- 
ing appliances arc unnecessary. Uiilbrtanately, the 
west wind, commencing about ten A.M., dies away 
about sunset, and then we resort to our punkahs 
and thcrinantidutes ; but at its acme iu May, it 
often blows all night, and then wo have cold days 
and nights within doors. The dryness of the west 
wmd is very remarkable ; its scorching influence 
at once detects veneer, which crumples up and 
peels off; unseasoned woods warp, split, or con- 
tract, so much so, that 1 have seen two solid slabs 
of a round table part nearly an inch during the 
west wind, and rejoin during the damp of the rains ; 
the boards of books turn outwards, and the ink of 
your pen dries os you write. The west wind is 
also highly elecmMl; insulate yourself on a 
couple m liottlesi and then comb your hair or beard 
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with an ebonite comb, and a by-btaudcr will easily I return, you find your sheets carcerinj; about the 
elicit a spark from your knuckle. If you perform j room, and the punkah creakinpj its satisfaction at 
in the dark, and glance at the mirror, you will seo the joke, and at having got the belter of Uie letter* 
your hair and beard alive with sparks. When j weights, \vbich, ih your liurry, you forgi^t to 
your horse comes up for your ride, you will be ' ad just. Or you may be writing at niglit with all 
astonished to see each hair of his tail erect ; jiass your w’cightiiig appliances in order, and your 
your hand down it, and it falls flat. In some i kcrosine lamp, punkah-proof as you Jancy, burn- 
parts of India — for instance, in the neighbourhood I ing brightly on your table. Foiled in its attempt 
of Gwalior and .Iliansi — we have another delightful . on the latter, the punkah fiend minutely over- 
fonn of tattie. A small creeping thorny variety . hauls your lamp, and rejoicingly finding a weak 
of the her (Zkyphus jnjuba) is largely found lu ^ i)oint, leaves you suddenly in darkness. But a 
the jungles; this is collected and dried; and at the ■ little forethought enables you easily to overreach 
proper time, the whole west veranda is inclosed j the imukab, and you can read and write in com- 
witfi thorny walls nine to twelve inches thick, ! parative comfort. 

and tliese being saturated from outside, all doors : The long day at last draws to a close ; the 
are thrown open, and a delightful temperature \ shadows lengthen eastward, and the jubilation of 
secured. Tatties are of no use during the easterly . the crows and mynas announces the approach of 
wind which usliers in and accompanies the rains. ! evening ; all doors, hermetically sealed since the 
Laden with moisture, it is a damp wind, and there- ! morning, are thrown open, and we prepare to go 


fore retards evaporation. 
Thus much for tatties, 


I forth. The lunatics troop off to the racket court ; 
Punkahs arc more sane individuals betake Ihcmselves to riding or 


familiar, and consist either of long rectangular | driving, repairing to the band-stand or to some 
frames, or beams hanging from the. ceiling of the fresco ‘at-home,* whore Badminton or Lawn- 
rooms, their lower edge furnished with heavy | teniii.s, winding up with a dance, consstitute the 
frills ; the punkah rope is pulled by a punkah- ' attiactions, cro(iuet having been quite banisb&l, 
wallah from the veranda outside the hfra.so, .and | All wend liomewards by sevfli or half-jiust seven 
the machine waves noiselc'j.sly to and fro. Then ' P.M. ; dinner is disffussed ; perhaps music, reqiiliug, 
we luivc haud-punkahs or large fans, which may j or card-playing follow for an hour ; and then by 
be made of cloth, of kbu.'^-khus, moistened when ’ nine or ten all have retired, or are supposed to 
used ; or we may adopt the familiar drioil leaf of have retired to their slumbers, 
the lau-palm (iir.rnssiis flaheUiformis). Puukalis And so weeks and mouths pass, and the 
have no cllVict whatever in actually cooling the air approach of June is hailed as sure to usher in 
of the rooms; they merely set the air in iiiutiou, ' ‘the rains.* But a trying ordeal is still to be 
and tberoby cool the person by promoting evapo- undergone in facing the interval between the two 
rati nil from the skin. ' j winds which are termed monsoons; the north- 

'I’lie thcrnuinlidotc i'^ a great institution, and i^ ; easterly one dic.^ away towards the end of May, 
merely *'in exaggeratcil ibnu of what 1 recollect as ' and the south- we.=sterly does not set in until about 
tlie (/ambridge bellows, a .‘small edition of a fur- •' the middle of June. The interval is a most 
nace-blast. The fans arc generally iroiii throe to tiyiug atmospheric lull, and we arc entirely 
four feet in diameter, and arc wenked by a lly- | dejuuidcut on tlic punkah or thermaiitidote, or 
wheel with an endless band ; the air apertures both. 

on each side of tiie fans arc closed by khus-khus j It must not, liuwcver, be siippo-sod that the hot 
tatties, so that cold air pa-ssc-s inwards ; and if the | weather is a(?companied throughout by heat un- 
machiuc is carefully constructed and properly i mitigated and intense. I will briefly indicate its 
worked, a prodigious volume of cold air is pumped ! Ihermomctric features, say at a central jiosition like 
into the house; and if its inner doors arc judiciously ■ Allahabad. In January, the indoor temperature 
closed, the cool air will penetrate every ncok and ' will reach its minimum, perhaps standing at lifty- 
cornor of the house. j four degrees ; the rise is very gradual, and gets 

Thus much about our appliances for kco]ung , into the ‘ eighties * towards the middle of March ; 
the body cool during the not weather. How when steady at eighty- five degrees, punkahs become 
do we ineiitully relieve its tedium ? I fear I necessary. Above ninety degrees, the heat is 
must confess that in the majority of instances wo oppressive ; and at ninety-five, horribly so ; this is 
■while away the weary hours in smoking, drinking generally the temperature indoors during the lull 
iced ‘pegs,* reading the latest novels, card or billiard between the monsoons. In exceptiomd years, I 
playing, or sleeping. The males in the minority have known pillows and sheets to be luicomfort- 
empioy tlicir time in reading, writing, or studying ably hot, requiring sprinkling with water ; and I 
the language ; not a few have made themselves have Bimilarly retired to rest in drenched night- 
famous as archn3ologists, numismatists, geologists, clothes. But the hot weather is mercifully iiiier- 
or natural historians. Their ladies, on the other rnpted by two remarkable meteorological plitno- 
liand, have ample employment in looking after mcna. First, at its commencement we have 
their nurseries and households, devoting their almost always violent hailstorms, which beiic- 
leisure hours to music, correspondence, and self- iicially cool the air ; and then at its acme, we have 
improvement Writing in the hot weather is a those very remarkable electrical dust-storms which 
sore trouble, for our gi’cntcst enemy is then tfie iiuxiress fresh life and vigour all around. Let me 
punkah, against which we have to wage constant describe one. 

and vigilant warfare, our weapons being letter- Nature seems subdued under the great heat, and 
weights or shot-bags. You mo writing, say, the is in absolute repose. Not tbe faintest breath is 
four and a half sheets of thin paper which con- there to coax the faintest movement in tbe leaves ; 
stituto your weekly homo despatch, and are sud- silence prevails, for even tlic garrulous crows can’t 
denly colled away from your desk. The puukali caw because their beaks arc wide open to assist 
inaimously sent you that coll ; and when you respiration. Suddenly tbe welcome cry is heard 
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‘Tufan dtA!* (A storm coming!), and the house- 
serv'ants rush in to close all doors, AtixiouR to 
witness the niagnificcnce of . the' approaching 
storm, you rciiuiin out to bravo it, and soon feel 
its approaching breath on your cheek. Looking 
to windward, Voii see a black cloud approaching, 
and before it,* leaves and sticks, kites and crows, 
circling in wild confusion. Yon now hear its 
roar, and, while rapt in admiration, you arc 
enveloped in its giimy iiiantlo, and have to look 
to your footing in resisting its fiiiy ; and this is 
no "joke, for eyes, nostrils, and ears are occluded 
with dust. As the blast approaches, you may see 
a flash of lightning and hear its clap of thunder, 
and then feel the heavy cold raiii-drops which 
sparsely fall around. Darkness, black as Erebus, 
surrounds you, darkness wdiich literally may l>e 
felt, for clouds of dust occasion it ; and if you are 
within doors, night prevails, rerjuiring the iigliling 
of lamps. The storm pas>jcs, light returns, and 
you find everything begrimed with dust, f'vcry 
door is now thrown oi»cn, to a<hnit the cool, 
bracing, ozone-charged air, wliich you eagerly 
inhale wfth dilated nostrils, and feel that you 
have secured a fresh lease of existence. 

Such are the inav.i features of our up-country 
hot \veather; but tliey are g*i*eatly modified by 
latitude and elevation. Thus, in Calcutta you 
miss the hot wind, have more thunderstorms, and 
enjoy to the full the delicious sea-breeze, which 
generally sets in about sunset and lasts all niglit. 

Then the stations on the high table-lands of 
Central India have, as a rule, diminished tempera- 
ture and refreshing night-breezes. Taking all 
things into consideration, the ten to fifteen da 3 *s 
of awful lull between the monsoons arc the most 
trying poition of our liot weather ; and I hope 1 
have shown that in this respect, India, all round, 
is not so black as she has been painted. | 


senooL-nouns in England, fbance, and 

GERMANY. 

In the Journal of Education for September there 
is an elaborate table, showing the number of hours 
given 10 various studies in eighteen leading public 
schools in England, to which are added the time- 
table of a German gymnasium and that of ii French 
• lyc6e. From the data thus collected, it is found 
that the average number of hours per week in an 
English public school is about twent^'-six, as against 
thirty-one in a German gymnasium, and forty in a 
French lycde. Reckoning the hours spent in the 
prepaiation of lessons, and taking into account the 
holidays (which in England are twice as long as 
they are on the continent), it is found that the 
respective working hours of an English, German, 
and French boy are in the ratio of live, eight, and 
eleven. That is, the English boy each day works 
one-third less time than the German, and less 
than one-half the time of o French boy. As to 
the subjects taught, while science is not now alto- 
gether j|^ored in !l&glish schools, yet classics still 
form in these seminaries the staple of the educa- 
tion given. An English schoolboy gives fourteen 
hours a week, or more than half his time, to clas- 
sics ; a Frencn fyeSe scholar devotes twenty-eight 
hours a week, for his first three yeai^ to his native 
tongue, and does not begin Latin till the second 
period, or Greek till the third period— that is, till 


In this connection, it may be of interest to quote 
the following passage in the recent address by Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., as President of the 
British Association. Reviewing the progress of 
science and arts for the last fifty years, he went on 
lo fitly : ‘In Education, some progress has been 
made towards a more rational system. When 1 
was at a public school, neither science, modern 
languages, nor arithmetic formed any part of the 
school syslciu. This is now happily changed. 
Much, however, still remains to be done. ' T(»o 
little time is still devoted to French ainl Gornmii, 
.and it is much to be regrcttcil that even in some 
of our best schools, they arc taught as d(!a<l lan- 
guages. Lustier, with few exceptions, only one or 
two hours, on an average, are devoted to science. 
We have, I am sure, none of us any desire to 
exclude or discourage literature*. What wo ask is 
that, sa^', six hours a week each should be devoted 
lo mathematics, modern languages, and science— ■ 
an arrangement which would still leave twenty 
hours for Latin and Grcick. 1 admit the dilli- 
eiilties which schoolmasters have to contend with ; 
nevertheless, when we consider what science has 
done and is doing for us, we cannot but cemsider 
that our ]>rcsent system oi education is, in the 
words of the Duke of Devimshire’s Cominission, 
little less than a national mi'^fortune.’ 


IT AUNT K D. 

Like unto gliosts that come when darkness broods 
O’er tower ami turret of smuo castle hoar>', 

And jiouplo once apfiiiu its solitudes 
Witli shades of vanished glory ; 

From out the haunted chauihers of our heails 
Whore all tlie lost things of the Past lie liiddcii, 
Some suljtle incense will, us day departs, 

Steal softly forth unhUldeu. 

Inconse from olT the .allar of dead dreams, 

Wliereoii new htpes to liigher lieisihts Iiave risen, 
And calmly shining, shod riowii milder beams, 

To gild tlfis eartlily prison. 

But still a mournful sweetness hovi-rs round 
These mystic phantoms from the heart's ruccssca ; 
The tender loucli of lips that yield no sound — 

The sheen of silken tresses ; 

The nameless tokens of the dear dead days, 

The twilight trystes by moonlit waters smiling, 
The goMen Miiisets wrapt in dreamy liaze, 

The spell of Love's heguiling ; 

The rapture of a summer long ago, 

The sung that came and vrent in broken numbers, 
The holy liush of Death, the brow of snow. 

The cliurcliyard where she slumbers ; 

The tender pressure of a vanished hand, 

The broken chain that time must further sever. 
The merry laughter of the childish bond. 

The voices hushed for ever. 

Strains of sad musio from a far*off shore— 

Mute memories these that woo with soft caresscB, 
And tinge with sacred radiance evermore 
Life’s lonely wildernesses. 

w. c. n. 
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THE BATTLE OE LIFE. I 
Ip life be a biilile, as in soiiu*. sense it "enerallj^ i 
is, it is ]>lain that the youiij» shoiiM have a , 
reasonable preparalion for the contest. The neces- 
sity lor this is fully recognised in the vridespread 
course of elementary cdiicali(ui, now hapjiily estab- 
lished as a matter of lo;^al comi>uLiou in this 
country ; and is scarcely less recognised in the j 
secondary or lii;;jlicr branches of instruction ; 
hut hero conics in the uni>loasant fact that 
much of this superior kind of learning is lillh' . 
better than thrown away. It is too obvioU'^! 
from various indications, that I'ar too many ! 
youths on whom a cosily education has been I 
lavished live in idleness, and in ordinary phrase | 
arc good for nothing. Xeithcr able to work ! 
nor want, iin<l pampered by indulgence, tliey in I 
reality demonstrate a hearty pontempt of hoiie.Nt j 
industrial pursuits, and enjoy existence as mere ’ 
consumers of food and clothing, provided, loss ■ 
or more grudgingly, by relatives. Tlierc they ' 
are in hundreds, lounging in club-rooms ami , 
watering-places, and eiicuiiibering the pul)lic ' 
tboTougbfares — a bad example everywdierc. For 
these young swells, the battle of life has to be 
fought by deputy. 

It is customary for distinguished statesmen, 
when appointed to tlie rcctorsliip of universities, 
to deliver eloquent orations to the assembled 
Btudents on the prodigious importance of storing 
their minds with learning for learning’s sake. 
That, in different forms, is the burden of their 
Bong. The students addressed are to have no 
practical object in view. To take in an enormous 
stock of classical languages and mutlicmaiics, and 
BO attain a high position in scholarship, is what 
is expected of them. They are warned against 
Anything like trying to think about getting on ’in 
the world ; that is beneath their notice. Exalted 
learning alone deserves ambitious consideration. 
We have sometimes thought that these high- 
flown recommendations of learning in the abstract 
are not only carried a little too far, but are 
pretty much of a sham. Anyway, they can 


scarcely fail to be iujniit)U3. To tell a parcel of 
lads in this cj>cafhulrd fashion, that leaniing 
will be its own reward, without a hint as to 
what is to be the practical issue, is apt to lead 
them very much a4ray. 

Erudition is of course to bo valued in connection 
with the leatncl ])rolcssions. We are likewise- 
aware that the routine of education at Eton, 
liugby, and other public schools of a high order, 
rnii.<hiiig off with degrees at Oxford or Cambridge, 
has the merit of cultivating on a large scale a 
singularly poli.-lied Ldement in society. To this 
source wc Lab itn ally trace some of the greatest 
l.iwyers and men of science, to say nothing of 
dignitaries in the church. Unfortunately, there 
arc dark sides to Die lucturc. How many men 
can boa-'lingly say ; H am an M.A. of Cambridge ;* 
and yet possess so small a share of common-sense 
or worldly wisdom, as to he spoiled for all good 
]nirposes. Tlie redundancy of high-class scholars 
U, however, most conspicuous in the number of 
genteel idieis to whom we have called attention. 

U iiqualiiied to perform any useful work, the diffi- 
culty is to know what to do with them. Their 
polish is a positive drawback. The world has much 
coaT.se business to do — ])loughiug and delving and 
liammcring, lor example — not suited to those w’ho 
are unaccustomed to hand-labour, or indeed, to 
labour of any kind. In short, society is getting 
plagued with the Biiperfluity of youths who seem 
as if educated to do nothing. They may be able 
to tell from tbciv classical lore all about the 
Argonauts who sailed from Colchis in search of 
the gohlen fleece. But elegant mytlis of this 
description are not in the least wanted in the 
afhiirs of ordinary life, and do little in the way 
of mental culture. No one cares about the 
Argonauts. That which would be greatly pre- 
fenred would bo some useful knowledge in science 
and history bearing on every-day concern*!. The 
ignorance prevailing even in high quarters on 
tlie subject of political economy is something 
pitiable ; nor ia it less melancholy to see how 
little ia known of the histoiy of times compara- 
tively recent 

j? 
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In the course of n. public aihlross lately lias been committed by many parents in the 
delivered in Lomloii on (Jniversity teuehiiifj, Mr method of preparing their sons for a course of 
Goschen p()iiile<lly refers to tlic study of History, useful c.\ertion. Tlie error comprehends not only 
English lateral me, and Political Economy as a a waste of nione^^ but a waste of brain, along with 
means of streiigi honing the mind, preparatory the innictioii of life-long regrets, and it may bo 
to taking a share in the active duties of life, much acute misery. If youths are to he sent to 
A knowledge of modern languages is also not try their luck in Australia, New Zealand, or in 
on any account to be neglected. The educator, the iinsettlod parts of Amevieu, let them, at least, 
we think, has especially to consider what Avill bo prepared accordingly for what they’ have to 
sliarpen the mental faculties, with a view to encounter, and not be bred up with refined expcc- 
liabitual foresight in the dilliculties and emer- tations, habits, and tastes incompatible with the 
gencies that are apt to crop up in almost every rough struggle for existence in a new country, 
one’s cxiicricnce. The necessity for prompti- ■ Tmlependcntly, however, of any such prospective 
tude of action occurs in a liundred ways in ■ struggle, it is evident that for liomo use, tho 
ordinary life. It is demonstratecl on tho battle- ! market is glutted with youths, whose education 
field, in the duty of tho seaman, in the business = of a so-called high class has unfitted them for any 
of the merchant, and in the exacting work of the I hut a limited range of occujiation. 
locomotive driver and signalman. The worlil is • In these romarks, wc have only glanced at 
getting terribly in want of men who can not only | a vastly important subject, which, wo trust, may 
reason correctly, but iii;t with dc-'isivo jwoinpli- ^ soon engage tho attention of educationists. Tho 
tude. Tie dreamy iiidifrcreiiee of the fa'^hioiiablc ciuTiculum of school- learning in tho secondary 
Lord Dundreary type may pass muster within the ! departments needs a disiinct revisal, to bring it 
realms of Swclliloiif ^ but even there, we suspect, 1 into harmony with modern requirements— in short, 
in this exacting age of bustle*' and Bcientilic dis- to prepare youth more elfectiially for the Battle of 
CO very, it must be losing its old wonted ground. Life. w. c. 

There are cogent reasons for believing that the - - 

number of youths dovotea to a high-class educa- tIIK FOUTUNE3 OV DEUTRAM OAKLEY, 
tion for ceremonial purpiises, will in no long time 

suffer considerable diminution. Society seems Cii.vrTEii Lil. now tiik trial endkd. 
destined to lose a certain amount of its polish, Thk examination of a few more witnc'-sos came 
owing to the operation of causes as inevitable a.s j hrst. Their evidence was nceilful, perhap*^, but 
the power of gravitation. TJic rent of land has exciting. To Ik'rlram Oakley, the cu'in-^cl for 
considerably fiillen, and will, to all appearance, ‘H® luarked courtesy. lie told 

continue to fiill. Land-proprietora are already 1\« would liavo told it at 

>,..,h.n5n<. tn f.ol tl.« M TIu.!. I heaven,_ as simply, and__well. Ihe 


beginning to feel the pinch. Their revenue is j 


j . w, . - . . 1 , , prisoner never once looked at him. ^laiiy curious 

declining ; and then sons, instead ot being brought eyes in court noted that. 

up to do iiolhiijg, or to rely on appointments ‘ Wc have no questions to a.«!k nf you, Mr 
which cannot now bo obtained, will be forced to Oakley ! ’ said the learned porjcaiit, with a how, as 
abjure idleness, and betake themselves to pursuits Berlrain stepped down. 

inconsistent with the elegant repose of a Cantab. Then came the turn of the defence. There 
It would not surprise us to hear of them becoming witnesses to be calletl. Nobody, of course, 
farmers on the patrimonial acres, or seeking homes prove a negative ; but an imposing .irray tA 

n the Far Wes^ where they would perha^ bo u.e jury. It d.,cs imt do to let Juries im.a^drio 

less ashamed to be seen cultivating tho soil for a that all the proof is on ouo side. Serjeant Silver- 
subsistence. To accommodate young and accoui- tongue had hesitated long, it was whispered among 
plished scholars, who are driven to adopt this the barristers present, as to whether to call no 
latter expedient, a gentleman of letters, Mr witnesses, and let the Attorney-general have no 
Hughes, has kindly devised a scheme for settling ter^ond innings ; or to adduce testimony, and let 
on a tract of land, designated Biighy, in the state liichard have his right of reply to the grand 

of Tennessee, There, farming is to bo conducted that was yet to be spoken. It had been 

on a scale so tasteful as to give no sort of offence, it ,, , 

.. . * 1 ,™ i” V \ - 1 . Lord llaverstock was the first called. Ho 

At unyrate, should there bo any seuso of humilii^ stared, in hovii.o fashion, from behind his stiff 
tioD| all will be humiliated alike. There are cravat, at judges, counsel, anil audience. Had 
rumours of prospective failure, owing to an imper- met Mr Deiiham at Naples. Was not quite surer 
fection in the soil ; but perhaps it is too soon to wlicthor their acrpiaintance hod not begun, two 
say bow this fanciful project will succeed. We years before, at Geneva. Had introduced Mr 
hope it will have a fair trial. The object has in ilQ'iham to his family. Had the highest, that is 
Tiew a means of working up a material now run- excellent opinion of Mr Denham. ^ 

nlng to waste, snd tbst in itself is on important 

® • 1 ^ prisoner hod dined with him, both at Haverstock 

ecMoroicslconsideiati^ House and abroad. Thought that he had accepted 

The circumetsnce bemg obliged to iind an the prisonerie hospitality, but was not quite sure, 
outlet fot highly edu^tsd gontility iu a western at the Caffd del’ Eutopa at Naplea. 
wildetneu, in itself ptom that a great mistake ' In fact, Lord ^retstodc,’ said Sit Biohaid. 
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CURIOUS FACTS RELATD 

who ros(i to cross-examine, ‘your evMence comes 
to this. You have dined with Mr Denham ; you 
have chatted about pictures in his comi)any, and 
you know no harm of him. Is not that a fair 
Biimiiiary ?’ 

Old Lord ITuverstock retired, apoplectic and 
malcontent ; and then a Lord Oeor^^e Chattorley, 
Ujidor-Secretary for tlie Income Tax Depart- 
ment, took his place. Jjord Oeor*,;© had a good 
deal to say for himself, lie had Houiething to say, 
too, fcr the prisoner. In his eyes, Air Walter 
Denham was a harmless, wpll-meaning man, wlio 
would not hurt a fly. ‘ Touchy, 1 tlare«!ay, about 
Art, but a person I liave a sincere regard for,* he 
said in conclnsion. A Jlisliop, a wealthy merchant, 
Trince Calitzin from the itussiaii Emhassy, and 
M. llossu, the French Secretary of Legation, 
declared, in varying laii 'iiage, that Uncle Walter 
was a parfait hemme d'kontniur, a man of j>oiukI 
principles, a worthy man, nn homme (h honne com- 
pmiiio; and there was au end of Mr Deiiham*s 
praises. 

Tlieii Mr Serjeant Silvertouguc rose, and a little 
flutter of anticipation ran tlirough the closely 
wedged audience; and Sir Richard Sbaipe hiinsidf, 
who cared no more for speoidies tlian did the 
jinlg(.‘s themselves, lialf-closed his eyes and 
waited, sardonicall}', to hear how his rival wouhl 
transmute the wrong into the light. 

The Serjeant did not make a good, or at any- 
rale a grand beginning. In low, sad, tremulous 
tones, he b(3wailed the heavv weight of circum- 
stantial evidence that pie-‘'ed U]iou his client-— 
his innocent client, as lie trusted to prove — that 
ciroum.stanlial cviileiicc Ih.tt lias hanged so many 
guiltless iiieii, in the hard ohl day.-3 uhen the 
sliadows of tliG gallows darkened every humble 
]3riti<h heart li and home. Then lie proceeded 
to pay an elaborate coiiiplinient to tlu* jury, to 
their indt pendcncc, tlieir juobity, their seiisi, 
that Aindo'Savoii mother-wit of tlieirs, which 
causeil tlioin to scciit out the, truth, even when 
great orators and potent functionavieH luisuseil 
llicir talents to drive, huddle, uiul hustle juries 
into a foregone conclusion. He dreiv quite a 
fancy portrait of Uncle Walter, as of a man 1 
careless, charming, generous, no one’s enemy but j 
his own, a child-like, fiaiik-soulefl creature, | 
scarcely realising llie magnitude of the iniquity j 
attribiitcd to liiiu. Would they break a butterfly 
on the wheel I What was against his client I 
The testimony of a miscreant like '(’rawley — 
‘Judas’ Crawley; and the deposition of Crawley's 
reckless accoinplice, Nathaniel Lee. And Serjeant 
Silvertongue askeil if any juryman couM ever 
hope to enjoy a sound night's rest again, or to be 
happy in the bosom of )iis family, unless he 
righted this calumniated man. 

It was a lino Ibrensrc effort; but for all tlie 
good it did, Mr Serjeant Silvertongue— who may 
or may not have been a lineal descendant of his 
namesake immortalised by Hogarth — might as 
well have let off fireworks in court. 

Tlio Attorney-general smileil as ho rose to 
reply. Sir Richard did not speak long. He tore 
to pieces in five minutes the flimsy sophistries 
of hia opponent ; ill five more, he had said all 
that was to be said couceruing the value of the 
evidence to character, and had called upon the 


to do their duty, 
The mimminir-up 


eununing-up came next. The charge of 


the judge was adverse to the defence. Tlie jury 
retired. 

‘T give them twenty minutes,’ said an expert^ 
pulling out his watcii. In fifteen iriinutos they 
were back in their box. 

‘Guilty, my lord,' announced the foreman. 

‘What liavo you to say, prisoner?' asked the 
senior judge, flutlt^ring over the pages of hia 
nottdjook, iiefore sentence was pronounced. 

Mr Walter Denham w'as on* his feet, leaning 
lightly and in an elegant atlituu* on the rail of 
the dock. His* liandkerchief W'as in his wbito 
hand, on which jewels glistened. Twice, he 
bowed, with formal deference, to the Bench. 
Then lio bent his liead, and hi«l bis face in the 
soft cambric, as Ibongh overcome by emotion. 
There was a moiuentVs pause of expectation ; 
another, and then Uncle Walt :? hli]iped, or slid, 
away from his erect position, and dropped, a 
huddled heap, upon the floor. There was an 
outcry, a stir, a tr.uiipliiig of licavy feet, an«l an 
exclamation, ‘Poison!' — ‘A doctorl’ — ‘He is deadP 
Anil then tlie confii>ion, the babble of tongues, 
the shrill feminine screams, the pu.-hing*and the 
turmoil, made a bear-gnrdcu of the court of 
justice. ^ 

A doctor Avas Soon found — one, two, three 
doctors. Where there is a crowd, a man of 
healing is seldom far to seek. But when the 
surgeons weie atlmillcd into the narrow pen of 
a place, ciowdeil by tipstaves and iiolice and 
irrepres-il>lc .sighUeers, they could do nothing to 
keep a spark of life in tlie heavy, languid head 
and limp body of what had lately been Walter 
Denham. The jirisoner had kcqit, unsuspected, 
*111 the hollow of a great signet-ring, cunningly 
constructed by Italian goldsmitli^, a few grains 
of the only poison powerful enough to slay at an 
instanl\ warning; an-l now shame ami punishment 
and rcpi-i.nl from mortal lips were all too late for 
Uncle Waller ! 

{To he i'oiichithd next month.) 

CURIOUS FXCT^ RELAriXG TO 
GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 

BV A !SUiU;iA)X. 

Tfie treatment of gunshot wounils and contusions 
lias ])ceii resolved into a distinct branch of surgery, 
of more inijiortance necessarily to the military 
than the civil practitioner of that art, yet not 
without interest to the latter, seeing that every 
form of the injury which is common on the batlie- 
ficM may occasionally crop up in the routine of 
cvery-day practice. Under this heading, too, may 
practically be included every accident resulting 
from projectiles, however propelled, such as those 
which follow gas, steam, or chemical exido^ioiis ; 
and the secondary injuries, so to speak, iullicied 
by splinters of metal, wood, or stone, torn up by 
the passage of a ball, or in blasting aiv.l mining 
operations, by fragments of clothing or other 
extraneous mutter driven in, and by sliarp-pointed 
pieces of fractured bones disju^rsed among im- 
portant tissues by the force of the concu.-simi. 

Injury supposed to be rcci ived by the iciiid 
of a passing bullet — about which we used to 
hear so much — is now shown to be a fallacy, and 
the disastrous results attributed to it in certain 
wwes were probably due to causes which we shall 
presently note. Formerly, too, the great inflam- 
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mation which, invariably occurs in the track^ of a mark on tho bullet caused probably by the 
bullet-wound, was ascribed to burning ot tho bono-^was turned suddenly downwards at right 
parts, to the poisonous nature pf the projectile, or angles, and lodged in the thick muscles of the 
to electricity deveIoj>ed by the bullet by its friction upper part of the cheek. But this would never 
against tho barrel or in its passage through the have occurred if a great disproportion had not 
air ; but the later military Burgeons have demon- existed between the calibre of the pistol-barrel — 
Btrated that it is due simply to the bruising inevi- an old-fashioned cavalry blunderbuss —and tlie 
tabic in a deep wound indicted by a blunt size of the ball, which allowed much of the 
object. Weapons charged w’ith powder onl}’-, may powder^s force to be expended around it. 
be ]irodiictive of cerious miscliief. A pistol with It is a well-known fact that bullets, coins, and 
nothing but a pinch of i)owdcr in it has been other metallic objects will occasionally remain 
known to kill a man by conciissidn of tlie heart, impaclcd in the Ilesh for years, without giving 
having been discharged with the muzzle resting rise to any irrilalion or aniiuyancc. lu a case 
against his chest ; and Diipuytrcn relates a case which came under niy notice in London several 
where a man fell, pierced with a round hole, when years since, a ball had undoubtedly pas.sod into 
fired at with a Ibwling-pieco charged with powder the chest, and is undoubtedly there to this day ; 
only, at a distance of a few feet. Wunhl-bc yet the patient recovered without any bad symp- 
suicides often forget or intentionally neglect to put toms, ami is still alive and ivell. 
a ball into the pistol, but lacerate themselves Two Clcrman stmlents, being in love, or in debt, 
extensively, and Bometimes fatally, by discharging ' but in any ease in dc.si)air and wearied of the 
it into their mouths. Sometimes a portion of the world, agreed to ])ut an end to their troubles by 
unexploded pow'der may be driven into the ile.di , shooting each other through tho heart simul- 
by that which is exploiled behiiul it ; and, if j lancoiisly. So much was gathered from a paper 
nothing Worse ensues, great disfigurement is thus ; signed by both of them, foiiiid on their table when 
produced by the tattooing of the cliarcoal. The • the police, alarmed by the double explosion, broke 
wadding of a giin'^or bluud(‘rbuss, fired only for ' into the room where lliey lay on the lloor, wcl tor- 
tile ^effect of the explosion, h^s occasionally been I ing in tlieir blood, one a corpse and the other 
known to kill on the stage or at reviews. I desperately wounded. But when the hitler had 

Marvellously fortunate escapes from gunshot j recovered hiiHicioiilly to spi'ak, he emjdialically 
injuries have been recorded. Bullets have been denietl the trutli of the allegation tliiiL he had 
known to rebound or glance off the skin, leaving ' murdered his comrade, and stated that though he 
only a dent, probably from the oblique direction ' had signed the l>a])er he had repented of Ids deter- 
iii which they struck ; a spent ball strikes a rib I minaiion at tlu! last moment ; not so his friend, 
and drops out again, or carries in a portion of 1 however, who seizing both pistols, had shot him in 
clothiim before it, rendering it easy to withdraw, j llie breast, and killed hi lusidf afterwards. A verdict 
Sir Astiey Cooper relates two extraordinary in- jBof wilful murdi r was retunicd again.st him by a 
stances, in one of which a bullet moving with full i coroner’s jury ; but when he was put upon Ids 
velocity entered the side, and coming iu contact trial, after a long and dang>Tous illness, he was 
with a rib, was deflected out of its course, and ran allowed the benelit of tlic doubt — a decision at 
round under the skin to the opposite side of the which no one will cavil much, 
body. In the other, the hullct struck one temple, Ili uncn status that he has seen live cases in 
passed over the head under the scalp to the other, which bullets were li>dged within the skull and 
and never penetrated tho skull at all. did not prove imiiicdialcly fatal ; Cuiiiungliaiu 

The following cose occurred in the practice speaks of a boy who survived for twenty-four days 
of an eminent surgeon, whose pupil 1 was. with the brcuch of a iiistol, weighing nine drachuis, 
A lu.an was brought to him who had shot in his head, lying on one of the membranes of tho 
himself in the side of the head with a pistol, brain, and resting against the concavity of the 
with suicidal intent He was said to have held occiput; while Dr O'Callaghan ha.s recorded 
tho weapon only an inch or two from his ear, and the remarkable case of an ollicer who lived seven 
the extensive burning and laceration of the skin years with the hreech of a fowling-piece — three 
bore evidence to the truth of this statement ; there ounces in weiglit- lodged iu his forehead, and 
wa-s a ragged bullet-hole ; nevertheless, no fracture actually supporting tlie right hemisphere of 
of the l;oue could be detected, and there was an the brain ! 

entire ab<;cnce of ‘head symptoms’— that is, those Nevertheless, such instances arc rare; and it 
indications which point to some lesion of the must not be supposed that an impacted bullet — 
brain. So he was put to bed and kept quiet, such as that whicli carried off the late lamented 
without any treatment at all beyond simple local President of the United States— will not set up 
applications, carefully watched the while for any serious mischief in the vast majority of coses, 
untoward nianifestalions that might develop them- or that even if it does not cause irritation at 
sdves. But nothing came of it, and iu a week or first, that it can be allowed to remain in tho 
two the man was nearly well. Then, for the first body with impunity. Military surgeons of the 
time, he complained of a pain and stilTness iu the present day are unanimous in their opinion that 
cheek, which, being examined, showed signs of an it should always be extracted without delay ; 
impending ahscess. This formed and was opened fqr, os Dr Maclcod observes^ not only may this 
in due eoune^ when out dropped the bullet ! Now, operation afterwards become a matter of increased 
how was this to be accounted for ? At the side of difficulty, owing to swelling and inflammation ; 
the head is on jurch of hone, known technically as but the fact of its extraction removes a source of 
the syyoma; it maybe seen in the skulls of ani- mental disquietude as well as physical suffering, 
mals, and sei^ « to protect and strengthen the and the mind of the patient becomes more tranquil 
hinge of the jail) as it were. The bullet, meeting and easy. A foreign body of this nature may 
flie sharp upper edge of this arch— there was a take on a serious or fatal action after zemainisg 
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miieacent for years. A soLlier died in University 
College Hospital two years ainl a half after he 
was shot in the chest ; and it was found that the 
ball had actually traversed the body, wounding 
tlie lung, kidney, and other important organs, 
and had finally iwA'foraind ilm spine and lodged 
there. Liston removed a similar missile from 
General Beni’s hip after it ha<l lain there nineteen 
years ; and Marshal Monccy, it has been alleged, 
died from the ellects of a gunshot wound forty 
yeaai after its reception. 

To discover a bullet in a <lefp wound is sometimes 
no easy matter ; though thi‘. locality may be now 
pretty nearly ascertained by means of the induction 
balance of Professor lluglies. The instrument 
devised by Nclaton, by means of winch ho dis- 
covered the ball deeply situated in Garibaldi’s foot, 
is a striking instance of the application of a colla- 
teral science in skilful hands -and Avliat sciences 
are not collateral to surgery and medicine i It | 
consisted of a simple proln*, tijiped with rough j 
unglazed porcelain ; this was passed <lown to the . 
site of the susjmcted bullet and twiiKd about. 
When examined, the ])orcclaiii was found to be 
covered with dark streaks, and these Ix'ing scr.iped 
off and suhinitted to delicate, chemical analyst 
wore ]»roved to consi-'t of load. The piv.«Jom*e of ■ 
the bullet was tlms ostabli -hed bo>oud all doubt. ! 
’Wonderfully ingenious as it it is po=.'ibli‘ to ' 
conceive two oppodto cumbinalioiis of cinuim- j 
stances under which Ibis device might fail — where ! 
the bvdl lies boiieatli a sliiehl of f'uft ti<suo.s or | 
coagulated Mood which would ]iveveiit the com- ! 
inunicalion of the cliauu-teii.-lie lemleii htuin, and ! 
wlif-re it has already fallen <»ut, but bus lead- 
marked s iiuo projecting point ol bone from wbicl# 
the probe might i-. cci\e enough to dclormiiie the 
existence of met.il. 

*rhe direction from wlnMi the ]irojectilo has 
been received and in wlsicli it travei ji s the injuivd ' 
part, Isa matter of great iiiii»orlanee. As a rule, * 
it forms two openings, om* of entry and one of j 
exit, the former being di-lingui'slialde from the ' 
latter by its .small, circular, d(‘pres.^cd, and gi nerally | 
clean apj)earance ; while llic exit iii)crture is laiger, ' 
irregular in outline, and everted. This i.s espe- 1 
cialiy seen in woumls which have caiisi‘d double ' 
perforation of the. skull, and depends, as might be | 
cx])ccted, on the lessoned niomentiim of the ball, 
owing to the rcsislaiice. it meets with on its passage ■ 
through. It is a curiou.s fact that the aperture of : 
entry will almo.st always be fuuiul to be .smaller | 
than the bullet itself; but the same, thing i.s seen j 
when a piece of green timbeA- or any elastic 
material is struck. A single bullet lia.s been 
known to produce six wounds in the same person, 
passing through one hand and both thighs ; ami 
more than one case is on record wlierc the ball 
lias split in halves against Ibo sharp edge of the 
shiii-boiip, having thus one aperture of eiilry with 
two of exit. The modern coiiico-i'ylimlrical ballet, 
in connection with the rilled liivanns now in use, 
IR the most destructive missile ever invented, 
tearing its way through the densest structures, 
splitting up tiio shafis of hones by its wedge- 
liko action, and so spreading its elfect in every 
direction beyond -the actual spot it strikes, 
and not liable to be dellecied from its straight] 
courso by any resistance of the tissues. Veins, j 
arteries and tendons, by virtue of their elasticity , 
and slippery nature, would glide aside from the | 


old round musket-ball, which often passed l>etween 
such important structures without damaging them, 
or was even turned in another direction by their 
cla.stic reaction. lA fad, the introduction of these I 
conical projectiles into warfare has of late years 
altered the whole system of military surgery, since 
gunshot wounds are a much more serious affair 
now than formerly, and treatment which was 
generally adoi>ted for injuries in certain situations 
has now to be abandoned for mea.sures more 
prompt and active, less coiLservat^ire, and attended 
with a smaller ^irospect of saving life. 

That indefinable depre.s.sion of the vital powers 
known as ‘ .‘^hock,* which follows a severe accident 
— though not always immediately— is much greater 
with tliose conical bullets than with the round 
one.s. The direction of the w’oiind is often a point 
of con.dderablc inle.reat in the legal aspects of a 
case. Sir A.<tlcy Cooper, by careful examination 
of the apertures of entry and exit in a murdered 
man, ji‘*fertaiued that the fatal shot must have 
been fired by a left-liamled man ; and this led to 
the detection of the criminal ! 

Cannon-balls occasionally inflict the me.^t extra- 
ordinary injuries. A .spent ball, or one striking 
obli<|iieIy or rolling over the furface of the body, 
will .^sometimes brriise wdtiiout breaking the skin, 
which is piL\-x‘ivod by its elasticit}’, while* the 
parts heiKMtli — bones, muscles, vcs.scls, the in- 
ternal organs, ainl even the spine itself— may be 
s-baltered and cm.^^hed to a pulp. Tliese were 
the accidents which, as we have already stated, 
were furmerly termed ‘ wind contusions,* and 
w\rc .‘5uppo.-^(?d to occur without direct contact 
with the projectih-, but by the action of the current 
of air which it set in motion, 

1 )ieadl'ul W’ou rills arc iu>t attended with such pain 
as might be expected at the moment of their recep- 
tion, the cxcilemeiit of the battle overpowering all 
feeling for the lime. Thus it often happens that a 
.‘ioldier is wountled evi-u mortally in the heat 
of action wdlliout knowing it until he sees or 
feels the bluoJ trickling ; Hcnnen states that he 
has seen limbs smashed or carried clean aivay by 
cannoii'shot, without the fiulfercr being conscious 
of the hurt ; and Macleoil narrates that an ollicer 
in the Crimea ‘had both his legs carried off, and 
was not aware of the injury he had received till 
he t ried to ri^e.’ 

AVith regard to amputation and other operations 
after gunshot injurie.'*, experience has shown that 
the sooner they are performed, the better is the 
patient’s chance of ultimate recovery ; and Wise- 
man’s advice to ‘ cut olf the limb quickly, wdiilo 
the .<oldicr is heated and in mettle,* though dis- 
credited for a lung time after his day, is now again 
the motto of military surgeons. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND'S DAUGHTER. 

CllimiU IV.— CONCLUDED, 

When Maigaret recovered consciou«ues.^, she 
found herself lying on the floor; but a sofa 
cu;<]iion bad been idaced under her head, and her 
father, kneeling on one knee, was bending over 
her and gently chafing one of her hands. Yes, 
her fothor, but wofully changed. She put out 
both her hands and clasped lii.*«, as if to assure 
herself of his reality. ‘ Papa ! ’ she said question- 
iugly, in a sort of awed whimper. 
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‘Yes, darliiif;; it is I— your poor, worthless, 
old scamp of a fat her.' 

She rose lo lier feet and put her arms about 
him, and held liim iii a long ’embrace, wliile her 
heart Fccmcd to cliokc with the sobs which she 
was powerless lo repress. 

As soon as she had grown somewhat calmer, 
Captain Desmond said : ‘ 1 am tired now, Hilargery. 
I want to sit down;' and looking at him more 
particularly, she seemed lo realise for the first 
time how very ill ho was, and wRat a wreck he 
had become since she had seen him last. 

She led him to the couch, on which he sank 
down and shut his eyes. She knelt by his side, 
and held one of his hands in both of hers. Then 
she noticed another change which had struck her 
vaguely at the moment slie set eyes on him, but 
which she had not been able to spocilV till now. 
The heavy military nioiLsta<he which (\iptam 
Desmond had worn since hio daiightor could first 
lemember him, was gone now. 1 1 is lace was 
clean shaven. It was strange wliat an nnhimiliiir 
cxiircssion so slight^i cliiingu lent to features that 
she knew so well. Then again, his light-brown 
La^rj^vluch had been >1 l eaked with gray, was now 
dyed a dark brown, and lietvayed no traces of age. 
He was the same man she bad known and loved 
all her life ; and yet li(» was different. 

Presently, Captain Desmond opened his eyes, 
and carrying his daughter's hand to his lips, he 
kissed it. ‘She has gone — she has left me,' he 
said in a low voice, wdth his eyes gazing straight 
into ^largaret's. ‘Yes, three <lays ago, without 
one w'ord of w’arniug. Excepting a little loose 
money in my purse, fIio has taken everything 
with her : about eight thousand pounds in all,' 

To this Margaret could say nothing. ‘ I cannot 
think that she has gone alone,' added the sick 
man presently. ‘But wdiether she lias or not, 
she knows that 1 am far too ill to attempt any 
pursuit. I shall never see her again.' 

Nothing more was said for a little while ; then 
Captain Desmond spoke again. ‘It is singular, 
.Madge, that you should have hunted me up on 
the very day that I had written to you to come 
to me. See, there is the letter on the table, ready 
for the post. It niay as well he hunied now,’ 

‘You ought to have telegraphed to mo days 
ago as soon as you found yourself left alone.’ 

‘ Ah, what I ought to have done and wliat I have 
done, have been two opposite things with mo all 
IDT life. But tell me what reason has brought you 
all the way to Dieppe so suddenly ? But no ; on 
second thoughts, you must be tired with your 
jonrney. You shall talk to me after dinner, 
for Jeanne,’ 

Margaret was glad to get away from the room 
for a few minutes. Although tlie living man was 
thers before her, she felt that as yet she could 
hardly realise it as a fact that her father was 
not in very truth dead and biirir^d in tlic little 
churchyard b^r the sea. It seemed to her as if 
some great miracle had been wrought. What 
strange story would^e have to tell her ? 

Captain Desmond^dinner consisted of a cup of 


broth followed by some simple fruit ; and Margaret, 
notwithstanding her long journey, had not much 
a])pctite. Her father seemed a little Rtroiiger and 
better in the evening, and touclied, with something 
of his old airy, bantering way, on a score of 
dilfurcnt topics. To have listened to him, you 
would not have tliought he had a care in the 
world; but tlieii Captain Desmond had always 
had a hajipy knack of throwing off his cares; 
trouble had ever sat lightly on him ; he was 
emphatically a man who lived for the pwseiit 
moment ; yesterday was yesterday, and to-morrow 
could take care of itself. 

‘And now for this narrative, carissima* said the 
Captain, as he sat paring an apiicot in his casy- 
chair by the open window. 

Then ]\Iaigaret tolil her father in wliat way her 
acquaintance with Afr Avoiy had originated, of 
the quc>lii>ns he had put to her, and how his 
inquiries hud led him step by step to the di.scov(?ry 
at Mardoii — or rather lo Dr Bond's cmplmtic 
assertion that the likeness of Mr Freslilield was 
that of the man whose, deathbed Ijc had attended. 

Captain Desmond listened attentively, not inter- 
rupting her by a word. When she had done, all 
tliat he paid was : * Poor old Cains ! * in a half- 
regretful tone ; after wliicii he sat for some lime 
gazing out of the window, but evidently seeing 
nothing, unless it were some luilf-lbrgotten pic- 
tures of llie past. At last he aroused himself with 
a sigh. ‘Yes/ ho sael, turning to Margaret, ‘the 
man who died at Mardon-bv Willows on the fouvtli 
I of April was Cains Fresldiehl, and not Marmaduke 
Do.iiiiund.' lie played with llic fruit-knife for a 
few inoment-, and then he went on: ‘I suppose 
(file only plan will be to tell you tlie alfair from 
the beginning, altliougii, mind you, tlie confession 
is not a pleasant one to make, and le.ust of all to 
you, my dear, from whom much in my past 
career has been carefully liidden. To begin, 
then. Atfair.s with me had grown pretty well as 
desperate as tliey could be ; all iny s[>oculation3 o£ 
late had iailed ; ainl I knew not which way lo 
turn. The houses at Mardon was little more than 
a hiding-place, a haven wheni I could take refuge 
ill stress of weather. Cii the afternoon of the 
fourth of Ajnil, i was on iny ivay to Mardon, 
when, while i was wailing at Ko.setliorpe Junction, 
a voice that I liad not heard for nearly twimly 
years called me by name. 1 turned, and found 
myself face to face with my old schoolmate, Cains 
Fresh lield, 'J’lie meeting wa.s a pleasant one for 
both of us. 1 liad little diiliculty in persuading 
him to accomp.iny me to Mardon and stay till 
next day. He w.is an old haclielor, he told me, 
who lived ill chambers by himself, and hud no ties. 
He had been to a sale of books at York, and was 
on his way back lo town, when wc met. At 
Mardon, my wife made him welcome, and thcro 
was soon a cosy little dinner on the table. Tho 
woman, Eispeth Durham, waited upon us ; for 
economical reasons, she was the only servant wo 
had at tliat time. At table, poor Caius kept on 
privLtliiig about himself and his concerns, in his 
easy light-hearted way. To him, it seemed tliat 
everybody must be as much interested in old books 
as he was. Suddenly, while he was in tlie niiddlo 
of ono of his little namtives, a change came over 
liis face, and with a low moan he sank back in his 
chair. 1 loosened his cravat, and with Elspeth's 
help, carried him to the sofk. There was some* 


®‘*5i3;ri5ST‘'’ CAPTAIX I)ESMO^^)’S DAUGHTER. 

thing in his face that alarmed me from the first, j 
and I at onc() f^ciit iho woman olF fur the only I 
doctor in the villaj:'e. Dr JJoiid was not Ion;' in I 
arriving'. “A bad cfise -a very bad case/* he | 
inutlercd, after niakin;r a brief examination of the \ 
unconflcioits man. Then tnrnin;' to niy wihi, lie , 

6uid : “ Vonr hiislmid, nia*ain, 1 pre'^iinie ?” 

“Yes, my husband, Captain De.smond,** she' 
answered, to my utter astoiiisliinent. “This 
gentleman,** she adtled next moment, turning' to 
mcf “ is one of his oldest friends, Mr Fresh fi cdd.** 

‘ I was too stupefied to say a word. 

“I am sorry to have to tell yon, ma’am, that 
you must be prepared for the wor^t,” added Dr 
Doiid. ]\[y wife pressed her handkerehief to her . 

. eyes and turned away. 1 

‘ 1 need not relate to you in detail all that fol- j 
lowed. My ])Oor friend died in tlic course of the ' 
ni.i^ht, without having recovered con.se iou.-sn ess for a 1 
moment. Next day. Dr Bond gave the necessary 
certilicate, ma«le out in the name of Mavmaduke 
Desmond ; and my wife ordered her wi<hiw*s weeds. ■ 

AVe were the only people in the secret except ’ 

Elspeth Durham, and she was a woman from 
whom my wife ]jrofes.'.ed to have no .sefTet*^. I'lic 
funeral took place in due cour-e, .'is you know, and 
to me the enudest j>art of the ullair was the m-ces- 
sity that exi.-'ted fur deceiving you ; but it was .a 
uecesMty. As I liave already .«aiil, I was 4up‘*lied 
by my wife’s a-^eilion to Dr iioiivl tliat field 
was her husband, aii<l that I wa.s Fieshfield ; and 
no Koouer were wc ahme, than 1 demanded to 
know her rea.-^ons for .so .strange a pmeoeiiing. 

“Tile reasims are not lar to seek,” she said. ; 

^^Yoti arc ruined, and nothing but beggary staivs ' 
ns in the face. That is an exi-tenee wbich wMl 
suit neitbor you nor me. Somelbiiig de'iieiMte 
must 1)0 done to retrieve our foiluiie^. 'I'hat 
aoinetliing is le-ro re.ady to oiir baiiils. This 
friend of yours -this Mr Frexhfiebl — w ill die before 
many liours are over. Ifc is a bachelor, living a 
lonely life in chambers j y^ou met together by 
accident, and no one has any knowledge that he 
is here. Dr Bond knows neither him nor you. . 

AVliy not pass you off as your fricMnl, and your I 
friend ns you ? No one need be in the secn-t but ’ 

Khspeth Diirliam, and her I can trust implicitly. 

You must go into hiding for a while ; and the 
insurance money will in due cour>e I'e jiaid to me 
as the widow. AA'ilh a nice little fortune like that, 
we can make a fresh start in life where we are not 
known. The risk we run will be infinitesimal; 
while to us the ditlerencti wdll bo between starva- ■ 
tiou Jind ten thousand pounds.** [ 

‘Thatl yielded to the force of her arguments, • 
you know already ; therefore, nothing more need ' 
be said on that point. I remained in liiding for a 
little while in some of the u]»per rooms of the 
house. You may remember waking up one night ' 
and seeing me by yonr bcilside. I am afraid I 
startled you ; but I could not resist coming to look 
at you. 

‘ Well, everything happened as my wife had . 
prophesied. "After duo iiujuiries, the insurance I 
money was ])aid ; and my wife came to live licre I 
for a time, where I have continued to pass as her j 
brother. Wliat wtf should have done ultiiimtelvy ; 

I hardly know ; probably have made our w’ay to ■ 
some part of the New World ; but that is a point ; 
on which it is no use speciihiting. We had not : 
been here long^ before on internal disorder, from ( 


which I have suffered more or less for vears, 
began to develop, more serious symptoms. I’liose 
Byiiiptoin.s have gone on increasing, till they have 
made me the hopeless wreck you see before you. 
And now site bu.s gone, fled from me, leaving mo 
to die here among btrangers. What a heart of 
stone that woman has ! But let her go. 1 have 
some one here now whom I would not exchange 
ft)r a thousnml sucli as she.* * 

Twilight had crept on apace while the sick 
man snuggl' d slowly and paii.<ully through his 
naiT.‘itive, tilt hv llic time he had ended it was 
nearly dark. Wicked and base as she knew he 
had been, be was still her father ; and by the 
time he h-ad fini-ked hi.s narrative, Margaret had 
crejit to his ?iile .'ind wiw kneeling by him. His 
band was wet with her tears. ‘ I will never leave 
you again, papa, as long as 1 live,' she said. 

‘No, never again, Margery,* he rc]ilied as he 
str'jketl lier hair lomlly. ‘Only, it will be a very 
brief time, a.s far as I am concerned,' he murmured 
wearily uiuUt his breath. 

M.irgaret did not hear. She arose and closed 
the window ; and i>rcsenlly Jeanne appeared with 
the lighted lamp. 

Captain Desmond rallie*! .ISr a day or two after 
his d.iughter’s arrhal at Dieppe; but before 
a change for the wor-e set in, and at the end of 
a fortnight he breathed his last. His last hours 
were soothcMi Ijy Margaret’s sweet ministra- 
tions. Diiriirg this lime, nothing was heard of 
Mis D.-Miioii'l, n'w, in fact, di»l any authentic 
tidings of h**r over aflorwards come to hand. 

AVljcn all w.is over, Alarg.iret went back to 
Londmi, Not l:i:r»\ving how long she might have 
to riMii.iin with her I’Mther, the had written to 
Lady Tlioriidale from Ifieppe, resigning her situa- 
tion as governess. She also wTole to Mr Avory, 
although the confession she liad to make to him 
wa-! a jKiinl’iil one. For the time being, she con- 
tented herself with inhirining him that it was in 
truth his uncle who had died at Murdon on the 
fourth of April, leaving all further revelations 
for some future time. 

A few days aft^^r her return to London, Afargaret 
received a m*to from Lady Thorndale, asking her 
to call at Kensington I’aincc Oardens. Margaret 
went, and wms received very graciously. It 
a])peared that the governess who had succeeded 
Ali:)S Desmond lia<l iailc'l to give satisfaction, and 
was already under notice to quit. If Miss 
Desmond w^nld resume the duties which she 
had heeii cniiipelled to give up, her Ladyship 
W'ould be highly gratified to take her back. 

The offer was too good a one for Margaret to 
decline. She wa.s fond of children, and it woiiM 
almost seem like going back home to find herself 
again at Lady Tlioriidale's. 

* But perhaps,' saiil Sir Tbeophilus in discii-’^ing 
the matter with his wife, ‘when Mis'< Dr>5noiid 
learns wdiat a capitalist she is, she in.-iy not 
care to play the humble role of i^oveiULSs any 
longer,* 

‘Miss Desmond a capitalist, Tlieo ! What can 
you possibly mean ?' asued her L:id\ djip. 

‘At the present moment, Aliss JVsmond is 
worth exactly fifteen hundivl poiiiitU ; to that 
extent has the little ne'^t-egg *^ho was good 
enough to intrust intii my hands multiplied 
itself. It may now perhaj's be iis well to with- 
draw the amount from the unstable W’atera of 
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Bpeculation, and find some sound investment for 
it where it will bring in a reasonable rate of inte- 
rest. But that is a point which ]\tiss Desmond 
herself must decide.* 

When Miss Desmond had expressed lier pleasure 
at the news iiiii>arted to her by Sir Theophilus, 
she determined to abide by her decision to return 
to Kensington (Jardens, at least for some time to 
come. She had no other home, and a life without 
some delinite aim (fv purpose would liar^lly have 
sc*ciiicd to her worth living. So AJargaret M*eiit 
back to her old duties ; and after a' week or two, 
it almost seemed to her as if the events of the 
last six inoutlis had been nothing more than a 
dream. 

Margaret had a tender conscience, and she ccmld 
not forget that the dilFcrent insurance ollices which 
had jiaid the policy on Captain Desmond’s life 
had to a certain extent been the victims of a 
fraud. It was a subject on wliicli sin* could not 
open her lips to any one ; and after much painful 
cogitation as to what her duty really was in the 
matter, she decided upon remitting anonymously 
to the several offices, and as a sort of conscience- 
money, the thousand pounds which she had 
received after Captai?i‘ Desmond’s suppos(‘d death. 

Tho events recorded above happened some 
lime ago, and Lady Thoriulale is again in want 
of a governess for her children. A few iiKoitlis 
ago there was a quiet wed<ling, at which both her 
Ladyship and Sir Tlieophiliis were imiseiit, when 
Margaret Desmond changed her name to Alargaret 
Avor}', 

ELECTllIC LIGHT IN NEW YORK. 

The battle between Electricity and Gas lia*< fairly 
begun. It is not hard to foresee to which victory 
will ultimately incline ; but how long the contest 
will last, and whether electricity will owe its 
triumpli to English, French, German, or American 
champions, are questions it must be left to Time 
to answer. There is, however, no denying that 
the signal for the fray was sounded on the other 
side of the Atlantic. How is the figlit going 
there ? A late i**suc of the Nein York en- 
lightens us on that point in a long article on 
Lighting by Electricity, from which we may gather 
•Mitlicient to give our readers some idea of wh.al 
has been accomplished in that way, more especially 
in New York, where the Brush Electric J Humi- 
liating (lompany has started work at five stations, 
and^ will shortly do po at a sixth. At these 
statiOiiB, seven engines, with an aggregate of five 
hundred horse-power, are now in operation, actu- 
ally supplying three hundred lights of two thou- 
sand candle-power each. By twenty-three of these, 
part of Broadway is illuminated ; the rest being 
let out to hotels, stores, theatres, and public 
gardens at the rate of a dollar a night per lamp. 
The Company has also engaged to siqiply seven- 
teen lights for the Fifth Avenue, and imdertaken 
the lighting of Madison and Union Squares by 
means, in each case, of six great lights of six 
thousand candle-power at the top of a mast a 
hundred and sixty feet high-- expected to throw 
their rays a distance of a mile and a ([uarter in 
every direction. In the area of the city so lighted, 
it is calculated that five hundred and lUty gas jets 
will be displaced, and an enoniions saving elfectcd 
foancially. Before long^ the Comiiany promises 


to double the power at the generating stations, and 
by a newly invented method of storing electricity, 
hopes to reduce its operating expenses at least fifty 
per cent., and be enabled to let its lights by tlie 
hour, instead of by the night. 

The United States Electric Lighting Company, 
employing two hundred hands, is daily turning 
out three dynamo-machines, fifty arc-lights, and 
live hundred incandescent lamps. Its offshoot, 
* the United SUites Electric Tllmninating Company, 
j has four stations for supplying light, and is dtfiiig 
I a tolerably good business in arc and incandescent 
‘ lights among banks, public Companies, and the 
: larger commercial firms. Its incandescent light is 
I of thirty candle-power ; and the Company claims 
I to bo able to light up any given area mure cheaply 
I than any gas Com]>any. 

j The Edison Electric Light Illuminating Com- 
I ))any, from which groat things are expected, has 
, not yet shown the New Yorkers what it can do, 
j altliougli busily canvassing the whole city previous 
. to hiving down its plant. It has, however, made 
j arrangements for lighting up two districts, obtained 
I tliii ]K*rmit for laying down the street mains, and 
I cniitraeted for the cxecuLion of the necesaary 
j excavations. The iron pipes to bo used for convey- 
' ing the electric wires are two inches in diameter, 

I containing two copper conductors, an inch in 
breadth by one f| uarter of an inch in greatest 
; thickness, separated fiuiu each other and from tlio 
inside of the pipe by an insulating substance. In 
. (»nc district alone, the. Edison C^mq\lny bus secured 
. eleven liundreil custoun'rs, for who.so needs it will 
■ have to supply nine thousand sixteen-caudle, and 
I four thouriand eighl-candle lights. Tt has alri'.nly, 
^\^^de we write, wired nine buiulred ami eighty 
, liou-es for the introduction of the cdectric light, 

: including one ])nnling-office wiivtl for five hun- 
, drod uml fifty, and another for ovit six hundretl 
lights. This Goinj)any intemls charging its ens- 
; tomers according to the amount of electricity 
I consumed as regioferi^d by electric meters; sup- 
plying them gratis with lamps, siqquwed to be 
capjible of doing duty for eight months. 

The Edison (Company 1 io|»l‘S to ])ay a good 
dividend out of the profit deriveil from the sale of 
motive-power alone. Ju its second district, there 
are two hundrc«i and fourt(;en ]»umji3 for raising 
j water to upper stories, two thousand three hundred 
I and nine sewing-niachiiies, and hoists and elevators 
I employing nii aggregate, of one thousand four hun- 
dred ami tliirly-tlirec horso-power ; and the (Joni- 
‘ pany, we are told, ‘is making contracts to supply 
, cdectiic motors fur running all these.' Then it 
j has A special department for marine biwiness, 
which has aInMdy fitted up several coast steam- 
ships witli the JCdi.son Light apparatus, and holds 
a patent for an electri<*al railway. ‘ As soon as the 
first station in New York is lighted up, a section 
of the elevated railway is to bo operated by elec- 
tricity under arrangements already mode, in order 
to tost the working results of the invention,' 

So inany machine-shops in different parts of the 
I Stalr..s have taken to manufacturing machines for 
supplying light by electricity, that six of the 
leutling Electric Lighting Companies havo paid 
ten thousand dollars each into a common fund for 
the prosecution of infringers of their rights ; 
claiming that no improved light can possibly \j^ 
produced without infringing one or other of their 
patents. This promises well for the lawyers. 
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And this still better : ‘Notwithstanding the league 
among the CompanicR, tliero is every prospect of 
a great war between them. The Fuller Company 
claims that its Crainme patent underlies the 
methods of all the Omipanies. The United States 
Company claims priority of invention for Farmer 
and Maxim, wliose patents it holds, over Edison. 
The Jirush Company claims that the other arc- 
light Companies are infringing its patents. Cross- 
actions are now pending between the I'rush 
and -Weston Companies, and the United Stat‘‘s 
has suits pending against the Eriiah (Company. 
When the Edison Company actually begins to sell 
light, there will bo a legal fight between it and the 
United States Company. Eminent patent lawyers ' 
have been engaged, and a costly and prolonged 
struggle is expeeled.' 

This is unwelcome news. Litigation means 
enhanced rates to the public, and a longer reign 
for gas, which as yet has been able to hold its 
ground. ‘Notwithstanding that so many electric 
lights have been introduced in New York, the gas 
Companies report an increased corisuinption. The 
reason given for this is, that the electric light has 
created a demand for brilliancy of illiuiii nation, 
that increases the use of gas.’ 


‘SllANGll A1E1.V 

Trri'j word which puzzles you in the title of Ibis 
paper will not be found in .lohnsoii, AV'eb>ter, or 
other like literature. Tt is fd’ such modern origin, 
that the time-honoured, oM, Anglo-Saxon ]»arts 
of speech eontained in tlicir folios would repudiate 
its society. Hut it has sueh a delinite ineaniin^ 
for that part of the Fiigli.di- ■'peaking family who 
(irc of the seafaring persua-ion, that I am con- 
vinced it will not easily die out <jf the language. 
Its natal pliico- is California, that great factory of 
words ainl phrases more leinaikable for novelty 
and energy than for elegancy. ; and it came into 
existeiico about forty years ago. 

Many people, still living shared in the first 
great Sacramento gohl-nisli, and can remember 
the numbers of vessels of all sizes, from the great 
Tndiamaii to the tiny schooner, that were left 
forsaken in the harbour of San Francisco — 
captains, mates, seamen, and cabin-boys, Ihrowing 
all scruples to the winds, having ‘ made tracks for 
the diggin’s,’ to share in the golden harvest. Some 
iftoninianders and officers, however, to their honour 
be it told, resisslcd the ‘ fever,’ remained staunch 
to their ships, and made every ellort to obtain 
men to replace their faithless crews. They offered 
fabulous wages— twenty times the usual amount. 
They w'cro willing to put into any port the 
crew might name, so it was some place where 
there was a reasonable chance of obtaining other 
men. But it was all of no use ; they could not 
induce suificiont hands to join to make up the 
limited ship’s company they were prepared to ^>iit 
to sea with. It was after they hail exhausted 
every means of pci:suasioii, that recourse was had 
to that most objectionable process, known as 
Shanghacing. - 

ShangUueing simply moans drugging seamen, 
and convoying them on board a ship which puts 


to sea before they recover, and was at the time 
above mentioned, and is still to a greater or less 
extent, practised in every foreign port where men 
have been scarce,'* ami the rate of wages high 
enough to make it w'urth the while of boarding- 
house masters and runners to take the risk. Sailors 
usually get a month’s pay in advance before 
sailing ; and in the event of a man’s being 
Shanghaied, those who bring him on board get 
paid that amount. So poor Jack has to pay his 
own kidnappers, who seldom get punished ; for he 
rarely returns -to tlio same iiort; and if he did, 
would usually be more intent on having a spree, 
than in putting the law in force against his 
betrayers. Moreover, it would be very hard for 
liim to jjrove anything against them ; for it is not 
such an unusual thing for a sailor to ship on board 
a vesi-el while he is intoxicated, as they would 
assert he \vas ; and he would not be able to pro- 
duce witne.sse.s to gainsay them. 

How Shangliacm^' got iU name, I do not know. 
Perhaps from some ingenious native of the Flowery 
Land to whom Shanghai had given birth, and 
who was one of the fir-rt to discover that keeping 
a grog-shop and siippl 3 'ing crews to de-^erted 
merchaiitinen, was ju.-rt as ir.#rativc and a more 
reliable speciilati*! than gold-grubbing in the 
diggings ; be>iiles l)eing an ea.'*}', gentlemaif-like 
busine.’^'J, requiring only genius, not muscle. 

In the year 1S70, I was second-mate of the 
barque KinnjUin' of Liveipool. We w^cre lying 
oil Callao, iiaving ili^charged our cargo, waiting 
for a ciiarter. At lliat time, there w’a.s a great 
demand for guano, and W’c were expecting to sail 
in a day or tw’o lor the Chincha Islands, to load 
wilii that fragrant commodity. But the skip 2 )er 
knew' that ships were t'carce, and ho stood out for 
a higher freight than the mercliauta were w’illiug 
to’ give. 

It Saturday afternoon, and eight bells (four 
o'clock) bad ju-t fetnick. We had finished washing 
down and putliiig things snug for Sunday, whei^ 
the captain—* old man,’ wo called him — came on 
deck. 

‘That rascal Acboy hadn't brought our clean 
cluliics oil* yet. Las Ik* /’ asked the captain. 

‘No, sir,’ I replied; ‘I’ve seen nothing of 
him.’ 

‘Well, just take one of the boats, the gig, and 
give him a hint from me, that suppose 1 “ no 
catchec clothes to-night he no catchee dollar;” 
and at the same time leave this letter at the 
agent’s.* 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ I replied ; aud was diving belotv 
to put on a jacket, when he stopped me, saying : 
‘ Hold on a bit. You had belter take a couple of 
the apprentices to pull you ashore ; for I don't 
want any of the men to leave the ship. Wages 
are high here, and there have been a good many 
desertions from the craft lying closer in.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ And in a fetv minutes the 
two boys and myself were on i>ur way ash»»iv. 
We passed close to a largo fiiH-iig^^od ship called 
the Johii E, Chcif'y flying the stars and stripes. 
She had come up laden from the Chincha Islands 
more than a week before, and T w:us Miij>rised to 
find she had not saikd yet ; for, making every 
allowance for the dilatorinc.-'S of the reruvian 
I dons, she had had ami^le liino to get her papers 
! aud clear the ciistom-lioii<e. I remarked as much 
I to the lad pulling the slroke-oar. 
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‘Old Pietro the hnmhoat-man told me,' said he, 
‘that she is shorthaiided ; some of her crew 
having skedaddled for the Manto diggin’s. Pietro 
eays they are juiving live dollars a day doHii there 
to strong hands.’ 

‘Pietro/ I leplled, ‘had better keep his chatter- 
ing li^ngue from spreailing idle yarns aboard the 
KZinil^ierj or his visits will be pretty soon put 
a stoi» to.— In bow ; stand by to feud her oil and 
wo drew up to the landing-place. 

At the same time the gig of the John E, ClieWt 
which I ha<l seen putting off from her as we 
passed, brought up alongside of us. The man 
in her sternsheets, whom I supposed to be the 
captain, was as tall, wiry, lean, and crafty -looking 
a specimen of muscular humanity as ever haihul 
from Boston. The men who pulled did not h»«)k 
like foremast hands, and I took them to be petty 
oilicers, who could be trusted not to take French- j 
leave. The Yankee skipper and I hiudeil to- 
gether; and I noticed, as I hurried oil* on my 
errand, that he took a good look at me. 

Tlie agent lived some distance oil* ; and I sup- 
pose it was nboLil half-past live o’clock wiien I 
turned into the street in which our Chinese 
washerman was dontl/iled. It wjis as disreputable- 
look nig a thoroughfare as could* well be imagined. 
The * houses were sliabhy, one-storied wooden 
shanties, iiihahited hy so'amon's boartling-house 
keepers, Chiiie.'e .stevednre^*, and ‘waterside charac- 
ters' of all sorts ; and every second house was a 
grog-shop. I was very thirsty, and was regretting 
that these latter had such a mean, uninviting 
appo.iviiuce, when a jilaeard with a bright red 
triangle, and the words ‘Bass’s India Pale Ale' 
con.-;picuously displayed on it, caught my eye. It 
was liuiig on* the open door of one of the drinking 
dens ; and glancing in, 1 caught a glimpse of the 
sinister features of the ca]itain of the John E. Chew, 
I stopped. The temptation was great. It was 
months since 1 had tasted a drop of good English 
beer. ‘Well/ said I to myself, ‘what is good 
enough for the skipper of a big ship like that, 
ought to be good enough for the second-mate of 
a hit barquey, so here goes.' I marched in. 

Tile place was very dark ; but I saw the outline 
of a man behind tlie counter, though I could not 
distinctly sec his face. He was leaning over, 
talking in low tones to the American captain. 
They both looked uw as I came in ; and in reply 
to my request for a bottle of Bass, the bar-keeper 
said, ‘AIL right. Step inside, and I’ll bring it 
to yon.* 

1 bad no wish to disturb their conversation, 
so I complied. I fancied afterwards, that as I 
passed into the room behind the shop, I observed a 
al^p glance to pass between the two whisperers, 
who were the only occupants of the jilace. The 
room I entered was a vile den, smelling ino.st 
horribly of bad spirits and stale tobacco. As my 
^es got used to the darkness, I saw it contained 
a rough table, all notched and stained, and a few 
battered chairs, on one of which 1 sat down. My 
beer was a long time in being brought in ; and 1 
shouted and hammered on the table several times 
before the bar^keeper appeared, with the bottle in 
one hand, and a large tall glass in the other. He 
said something in gruff tones about ‘having hod to 
go to the eelliw for it and proceeded to draw the 
4)ork. As far as 1 could see, the glass was quite 
empty, and the capsule on the bottle undisturbed \ 


but as I had no suspicion of any foul-play being 
intended, of course I did not examine them 
particularly. As I said before, I was very thirsty ; 
and I took a good long pull before setting the 
glass down. I tlien poured the rest of the beer 
into it, and was thinking of finishing it oil* and 
departing, when I felt a numb sort of eleopiness 
come over me. I knew at once I ha<l been 
drugged, and made a rush for the door ; but before 
I reached it, I staggered, and fell full length 
on the floor, where, after one or two iiieffetiial 
attempts to cry for aid, 1 became insensible. 

1 was awakened to consciousness by being 
roughly bundled into the stcrnsliects of a boat. 

‘Stcaily, Jack,' I heard some one say, ‘or you’ll 
be rousing him up.' 

‘No fear,’ replied a griitl voice I recognised 
.18 the bar-keeper’s ; ‘I gave liim too good a 
dose for that. 1 guess he won’t stir this side 
of sunrise.' 

I knew by the sound of the oars that the boat 
had jmt oil from shore ; and knowing now tli.'it I 
was being Slianglmied, I tried to call out r«>r 
assistance. But my throat and mouth were 
wrapped round with many folds of a wor.-ted 
comforter, which, whihj leaving my nostrils free, 
allowed only a mu 111 -d sound to escape. I tried 
to put up my haiuls to remove it, but could not 
stir them. A long monkey -jacket I»ad been 
buttone<l tightly round me, with my arms inside 
instead of in the sleeves, forming a veritable 
strait-jacket. My logs Bcemed to liave aome 
weight on them which jireveiited xms moving 
them, and a sloucli-liat had been placed on my 
head compleloly covering my eyes, I struggled, 
but it was 110 use. I wa?> helpless as an infant, 

‘There! I told you so/ sai<l the lirsi voice; 
‘he's woke up/ And the oars rtopped. 

‘Woke lip! has he?' rejoined the bar-keeper. 
‘I’ll soon give him some soothki* siru]>, us ’ll 
put him to sleep agin. Just you ketch hold of his 
nose.’ 

. I was lying on my back. Almost immediately, 
I felt a rough hand closing my nostrils. At the 
same lime, some one jmlleil the, comforter down 
from my mouth, and .as I gjisped for breath, forced 
tbe neck of n bcdtlo between iny teeth. I hail no 
option but to swallow sjmtteringly some of its 
contents. The bottle was then withdrawn, the 
comforter rejdjced, my nostrils releasiied, and in a 
few minutes I relapsed into unconscioUMiess. 

On again awaktming, I found myself lying in 
the bunk of a small cabin. Tins of preserved 
meat, barrels of sugar and flour, and other stores 
of that sort, sealteivd around the place, showed me 
it was used as a steward’s storeroom. The bunk 
had no mattress or bed-clothes in it. There was a 
port over it ; and as the monkey-jacket and com- 
forter had been taken off me, I raised myself and 
looked out Callao was visible in the distance; 
but I could see, from the position of the shipping, 
that the vessel I was in was lying very far out. 
In fact, as I afterwards discovered, sbo^ had been 
moyed to her present berth during the night But 
the thing that interested me most was a British 
gunboat lying about the third of a mile off, and 
the nearest vessel in sight, her broc^ uniou-iack 
drooping over her stem. I guessed it to be about 
eight o’clock in the morning. ^ I was about to try 
tbe door, when a key turned in it, and it opened 
for the entrance of no other than the captain of 
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'SHANGHAIED/ 


the John E, Chew, I was not surprised, for I had no tricks, or* and he gave a significant look 

already formed an opinion of where I was. and a tap on his revolver pocket 

* Well, rny lad, how do you feel now ?* he said I would like to have strangled him ; hut I could 
in a hrusciue manner. only do as I was bhl. As 1 went up the mizzen 

‘How do I fe(d I replied. ‘Why, how should rigging, I gazed despairingly at the gviiihoat ; but 
you expect a man to fe(il who has been nearly I could exjject no help from her. She was too far 


She was too far 


drugged to deatli as you very well know,* i off for a shout to be heard, even if I dared to raise 
addeil, looking sliuiglit at him. one. And as to swimming, it would have been 

‘Ho, ho! that’s how the land lies, is it] — ceiiain death, for the place swarmed with sharks. 
Drugged, eh ? I don’t know anything about Wlien I got on the yard, I saw a small shore skill’ 
drugging ; but I know you came on board last alongside amidshii)s, which I liad not observed 
night in a state of beastly intoxication ; so I put before. Three pieu came on boai^ from her, and 
you in here, to take care of you, instead of my blood boiled as I recognised the villainous 


letting you go to your proper place, the foc’slc.* 

‘ My pi()))er ])laee ! Jlow is that ?* I inquired. 


bur-keeper as one of them. ‘ Come on board to be 
paid for me/ I said to myself; ‘and I*ve been sent 


master of tlua United States’ ship Juhi E, C/icu?, 1 He evidently tliought I was completely tamed, 
port of New Haven, on a voyage from Callao to ' and only wanted a n'lniinler to k«*ep me quiet. 

1 ryeast ['rricsle]. your wages is thirty dollars a 1 But at that very moment a ray of hope had ff.islied I 
inonth ; and you 've had a mouth’s pay in a<lvaiice, I into my mind. All the ship’s boats except the 
which I’ve got witnesses to prove.* He spoke | gig had been brought on board and secjiied. It 
this as if he were r(i])ealing a lesion which he • was hooked on to the davit falls, hut was still in 
wishetl to iiii])r(.^s on my memory. But now, • the water. If I could but reach that boat, unhook 
changing his tone to one of men:ici‘, which was j the lull .md shov(^ofF, I could surel}' make such 
criiplniMi-LMl by the display (d* a revolver which he ; an outcry before I was caj)tiired as would attract 
drew from a pocket behind iiim, he continued ; < the gunl.o.d’s attention. To cast loose and lower 
‘And look ye here,' my lad ; you’d bi tter turn to * one of the oilier boats would take them at least 
and do your duty; lor, if you try any of your ; five miimti'?, so I had only the skiff’ to take into 
shines on with me, you’ll iiiul ynirvc gut liold .account. The idea was no sooner conceived than 
of the wnoig lios.-s ! And now we unllor^l.llKl each acted on, 

other, come on deck, and give a liand to get . Clamping a liack-stay, I slid rapidly down, 
under- Weigh, for I’m going to make Jsail right . Fortune favoured me. AW the men who Vero not 
away- I am/ ^ aloft were at the windla'^s. The fore and main 

‘i shall <lo nothing of tlie kind,’ I said ; ‘and . topsails had beuii shecti'd hoinc, and as 1 reached 
yon liad better put me off to my owni ship, the the lioat, llie cry of ‘All aweighl* and the rapid 

KiivjjUhcr' , clanking of the windlass palls, told me that the 

‘Now, jest you shut up!’ lie interriipted. ‘I anciior had h*ft the ground and the vessel "was 
want nolle of* your lying yarns. J tell you ' moving. A iiioinent after, I was discovered, and 
plainly, that if you don’t go to your duly at ; I heard shouts and a hurried tramping along the 
once, I’ll ]mt you in irons down in the lazareetc deck. With nervous eagerness, 1 unhooked the 
luiiil I get you ill blue water; and then I’ll lall^ ; but my heart sank as 1 found the boat'.s 
string you u|) by the thumbs to the iniz/.en j'ainler was made fast on deck, 
riggiii’, and laiher you j)r()]ierly ; and lead you a I felt in my jiocket fiir my clasp-knife. By the 
dog’s life aflei wards. Whereas, if 3-011 behave ' greatest good luck, it had not been taken from me ; 
as a sensible man, I don’t see >vhy you shouldn't an instant sutliced to open it, cut the painter, and 
be as comfortable 011 board this craft as any other.’ give a vigorous shove ag.iinst the ship’s side. As 
lie spoke, and lookivl so determinedly, lliat I felt 1 drifted uiuler the stern, Captain Job Price’s face 
he would he as gooil as his ivord, and that my best ap[»carcd just above me. He had his revolver in 
chance would be to ajipcar cowed and convinced ; . his hand. 

so, after a pause, 1 said : ‘ It ’s very hard that a I ‘ Come back ! ’ he cried with a horrible oath, * or 
iiKiii sliould be dragged off and shipjicd whether ' I’ll drill a hole through you.* 
he' will or 110. But if it cannot be liclpcJ, I sup- i My only reply was to throw m5’self down in the 
pose I must make the best of it. O11I3', I warn . boat, and make as small a tai’get of myself as 
you. Captain Price, that kidnapping a British ! possible ; for 1 saw by the man’s face he meani 
subject is a very serious olfence.* 1 murder. 

‘Dh, I guess I’ll take my chance of that,* he j ‘I’ll give you one more chance,* he j-ellcd. 
replied ; and stepping on deck, motioned me to j But I lay close, for I knew llie shij> was gathcrbig 
follow him. I wav every second, and his voice alreadv soiindod 


wa}' every second, and his voice already sounded 


‘Here, Mr Snell,* ho called ; ‘this new hand has farther off than before. Auutlicr scicuid or two 


cot sober at last, and wants something to do.* 

O . .1 1* 1 - A ^ r - 


}>asseil, and then lie fired. 


ball struck a 


‘Ay, ay, sir,* replied the mate from the fore- thwart above ino, and glanced olf. Acraiii and 
part of the ship, where he was siipcri 11 tending flie again I heard the reports of the rc\ olvir, and 
lueii who manned the windlass. Then coining aft, each time the boat was hit; but 1 was not touched, 


lie said : ‘She’s hove short, sir.* 


the distance between us being now enough for 


‘ Very well. Loose and sheet home the topsails, the gunwale of the boat to be a protection to 
We *11 take a starboard cant with this breeze. — mo. 

Here!’ — to me~ ‘let’s see how smart you can be AVhen he had emptied all six chambers of his 
in loosing that mizzeii topsaiL— And mind you— revolver, I stood up, and saw the i/oAn £. Chew 
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some fifty yards off, jp^adiially stealing away before 
tlie wind ; but I saw another sight that was 
not by any means so pleasant ’ This was the skiff 
putting off from tlio ship in pursuit of me, with 
the bar-keeper and his two companions in it I 
looked round the gig ; there were no oars in it I 
tried to drag out a thwart; but they all defied 
-toy efforts to move them. With the strength 
of desperation, I then tried the scats in the stern ; 
and afler repeated ^ttonipts, succeeded in loosening 
one of them. A final wrench, and it came away 
in my hands. It was about five 4eet long, nine 
inches in width, and an inch thick. I then com- 
menced to paddle with it, first on one side, and 
then on the other, standing up and using all my 
strength, and shouting as louil as I could, to draw 
the gunboat’s notice. But the boat was too lieavy 
for this mode of propulsion to have much effect 
on her, and the skiff gained fast on mo. The 
bar-keeper was standing in her bows, one man 
was rowing, and the oilier was seated in the 
stern. They said not a woivl as they came up. 
And when the bows of the skill’ touched the stern 
of the gig, the bar-keeper made a spring. As he 
did so, 1 swung round my iin]iro vised pa<hlle, and 
hit him with the efec of it fairly across the side 
of his head. Ho gave a howlj, and fell over into 
the 'water, nearly swamping the skilf as he went 
down. In the confusion that ensued, the rower 
dropped one of his oars ; and before they coiihl 
recover it, pick up the half-drowned bar-ki‘eper, 
and bale out the water they had shipped, 1 had, 
by vigorous paddling, put a good hiiiulred yar<ls 
between the two boats. 

When the occupants of the skilf had recovered 
from their catastrophe, I was surjirised to find 
that they showed no intention of following me. 
Oil the contrary, nij' friend the bar-keeper was 
huddled into the stern ; and the other two taking 
an oar apiece, began to pull as hard as they could 
for the shore, at right angles to the course I was 
pursuing. 1 was greatly relieved ; and on looking 
round, soon discovered the cause of this change 
of tactics — the steam-launch belonging to the 
gunboat was coming rapidly in my direction. As 
I afferwards found out, the reports of the revolver 
had been heard by those on board ; and as the 
launch was just coming off from shore, she was 
ordered to proceed on, and see what was the 
matter. Captain Price had also observed that 
the British lion was on the alert ; and the John E, 
Chew's main-toi>sail, which had been backed, was 
filled again ; and she bore away under a press of 
canvas, leaving her boat with me a*? a tropliy. 

On the launch’s arrival alongside of me, I told 
the middy in charge my story; and lie, taking 
the gig in tow, took me on board the gunboat 
1 repeated my tale to the captain, lie seemed 
rather incredulous ; and sent an officer on board 
the Kingfisher to make inquiries, who brouglit 
toy skipper back with him. However, as the 
*old man Verified my yarn in some of its details, 
the naval captain began to take the thing up 
more warmly. But \vhen it came to my pro- 
ducing legal proof of what had occurred, ho 
seemed anything but satisfied. 

'You seey he said, ‘you have not the ghost of 
a case against the tnarter of the American ship. 
He, of course, would sav tliat you came, or were 
brought on board, drunk, and that you agreed to 
sail with him. Kay, 1 have no doubt his oflicers 


would swear to that or any other tale he might 
choose to invent. And if you were really one of 
his crew, he had a right to try to prevent you 
deserting. On the other hand, if ho had wounded 
you, I should feel it my duty to give chase and 
bring him back; and os it is, I shall demand 
redress from the United States* consul.— With 
regard to this grog-drugging vagabontl of a bar- 
keeper,* he continued, ‘the case" is dilfeniut, and 
I think something might bo done ; so 1 shall 
take you on shore with mo at once, to point out 
the house and get him arrostetl* 

Nothing was done, however ; for on proceeding 
to the street in which I had been drugged, 1 
found the houses so like each other, that 1 could 
not take it on my conscience to swear to any 
particular one as being the place ; and as for the 
bar-keeper, he was not seen or lieartl of as long 
as the Kingfisher was in the ncighboiirhood. So 
! I bad, as our ‘ old man ’ said, ‘ to take the lesson 
for what it was worth.* And he added: ‘Sarvo 
i you right for going into such a den.* 

1 now command as fine a ship as the John E, 

: Chew; and two years ago, I liad the pleasure of 
: meeting Captain Job Vvlca — it was in Melboiirne 
I — and liefore we parted, he Iwnl.rcceiveil good a 
I Malhering* as ever ho proiuisml me ; and though 1 
' had made myself liable to a fine of five pounds, 
which I duly paid, I do not think I evi-r spent 
, five poninls in my life with siicli a swt:ot con- 
sciousness of having got value for it. 

THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

•Among the many interesLing topics wliich lately 
' came before the llrilisli Association at York, was 
the subject of Liglitning-coiuliuJors, by Mr Vyli\ 

■ This paper opened by alluding to the many 
j accidents from lightning wlin li arc constantly 
; recorded, and fo tlie undoubt ctl fai l., that a con- 
' ductor properly fixed and in gfx d ct^jdact with llio 
i earth, is a sure prob'ctiou from t'uch calamities. 

; The expense and ditlieiilty of ascei tainiiig whether 
a conductor already fi\i;d is really in cllicient 
I order, may be c.-tiniaUid wlion it is staled that 
I no tests can be inadt* until a wire is connecteil 
between the very i»oiiit of tbo apparatus and the 
earth. In the case of a high cliImncy-Bliaft, this 
expense would ho almost prohibitive. Mr Vyle 
meets this diffieulty by the invention of a new 
form of lightning-cable, which carries a core of 
insulated copper wire. This wire is in metallic 
contact Avitli tlio point of the conductor, and 
• emerges from the core a few feet above the ground,. 
I so that, hy simple attachment of proper instru- 
! ments, the efficacy of the conductor in case of 
thunderstorms can be periodically and cosily 
tested. The necessity of some such arrangeniorit 
as this was seen during the late examination of 
the wires wliich protect York Minster, when 
the earth connections were found to bo faulty, 
olthough the conductors themselves were good. 
Under such circumstances, had lightning struck 
tlie building, the result might have been dis- 
astrous. 

In the case of lightning, we are all auxioue 
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caough to aid its escape to mother earth, where 
its power for harm is at an end. In the meantime, 
electricians are straining every nerve to procure 
in the cosiest manner, and to store for future use, 
that electric energy which it is prophesied is to 
do BO much of the work of Tnankind. Faure's 
improvements on the Secondary Battery of Plante 
have given a wonderful impetus to this particular 
1.>fanch of electric science ; and although we 
have learned that the first accounts of his expeii- 
lucnts were tinged with some perhaps naturtal 
exaggeration, there is no doubt that iiiauy 
tilings arc now possible which were impossible 
before those experiments were made. We have 
now before us a drawing of the little balloon 
which, urged forward by an electric motor at a 
speed of two hundred feet per minute, forms a 
very attractive feature at the l*aris Electrical 
Exhibition. This balloon, iiiefi-siiring about twelve 
feet long, is egg-shaped, but pointed at each end. 
It carries a Plante battery, which lurnislie.s a cur- 
rent for nearly an hour to the motor, which drives 
a very light two-bladed fan. The balloon travels 
plong a fixed wire between two galleries of the 
Exhibition building ; and if it can be called nothing 
else but a toy, i.s at aiiyrate a very interesting and 
suggestive one. 

From the time when the Montgolfier brothers 
made their first experiments, now just one hundred 
years ago, the French have been eager supporters 
of everything in the shape of a balloon. But in 
our own country there are many earnest workers 
who arc doing their best to give a i»ractical value 
to that aiirial traveller. Of these workeis, Mr ('ox- 
wcll is one of the most persevering, and from time 
to time he lcls\is know by letters to the papers that 
his ideas are not slumbering. The Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, has lately been* the scene of some 
experiments conducted by him, having for their 
object the perfecting of a system of signalling by 
means of small captive balloons. The fact that 
fiucli balloons form conspicuous objects in the sky, j 
easily seen from a great distance, coupled with 
the readiness with which they can bo lowered 
or raised to form the combinations required by 
a pre-arranged code, will show that Mr CoxwclPs 
ideas are not visionary. The system is meant to 
act as an adjunct to the heliograph, which of 
course cannot be worked unless the sun is actually 
Bliiniiig. 

The recent arrival in London of a consignment 
of fresh meat and game from Australia, transported 
from one side of the globe to the other in a fro/.en 
fitate, but which, in the opinion of competent 
judges, can, when thawed, be considered equal to 
home-fed stock, is an event of both scientific and 
domestic importance. It may also serve to reipind 
US that beef and mutton from America have 
during the post, five years been, by the same 
means, imported to this country in vast quantities ; 
no loss than one hundred and eight thousand tons 
of American meat having passed through the 
Hetropolilan market alone ; to say nothing of the 


live-stock which has reached us through other 
channels. The question may naturally be asked, . 
How much of this* cheap foreign meat has been 
sold to the consumer for and at the price of British 
produce, and why*? Alleged attempts to obstruct 
the sale of the Australian meat will 'form the 
subject of an inquiry by the Markets’ Committee. 
The said Committee would gain the applduse of 
the general public if they would at the same time 
take steps to explain why, with so much cheap 
food at hand, beef and mutton pust still, by the 
masses, be looked upon as rare luxuries. 

It is not meat alone that we may expect to 
receive from our Australian friends ; for, according 
to a newspaper entitled the Colonies and India, the 
shipment of various fruits can be made remunera- 
tive. Apples, pears, oranges, walnuts, and grapes 
can be so packed as to arrive on our shores in 
marketable condition. The softer kinds of fruit 
can hardly be made to withstand the voyage ; but 
there is every likclihoo'l that those named will 
soon be competing with the produce of our gardens 
at home. 

In no deiiartment of human inrlustrY is move 
ingenuity shown than in tho-^^e wonderful modern 
implements of agriculture w^iich have revolu- 
tionised the worker the farm ; and perhaps the 
most interesting of those machines is the Beaper- 
and-Binder, which, as its name implies, not only 
cuts the corn, but binds it into sheaves. For a 
long time, these Ileapcrs had one common fault. 
The binding incilium was wire ; and in spite of 
every care, particles of metal would find their way 
into thrasbing-macliiiies and into other situations 
wlicn* their prc.^cnce was not desirable ; so, 
templing prizes were offered by different Agri- 
cultural Societie.s for a machine wliich would do 
ecjually cilieient work, but which would bind the 
sheaves with harmless string. At a trial, lately, 
hy the Long-Sutton Agricultural Society, Mr W. 
A. Wood’s String Binding-machine cut six acres 
of wheat in less than hve hours, tying each sheaf 
in two and a half seconds, the only interruption 
which occurred being when the ball of twine ran 
short. It is estimated that at least one hundred 
and fifty of these machines have been at work 
in the harvest- fields of Great Britain. 

Those who are interested in farming pursuits 
will read with great interest a book written 
by Mr Douglass, on Ostrich-farming in South 
Africa. Employing a capital of about eight 
millions in Gape Colony alone, ostrich-farming 
may be now reckoned as one of the recognised 
industries of the country. Mr Douglass, who 
was one of the first to study this curious art 
as a profitable industry, has introduced with con- 
siderable success the system of artiticial incuba- 
tion. We Icam from him, among other items, 
that the price of a pair of good birds for breed- 
ing purposes varies from one liiiiidred to one 
hundred and thirty pounds; that eacli pair re- 
quires a run of about forty acres ; and that they 
find their own food, except in severe drought; 
that the chicks will fetch six pounds each when 
only a day old ; and tliat in process of time, each 
bird yields about twelve pounds annually in 
feathers. Tlie greatest expense at starting an 
ostrich-farm is lepresenteil by the cost of fencing ; 
but with good management, a net return of thirty 
per cent, can be reasonably looked for. 

Miss Ormerodi of Duuster Lodge, near Isleworth| 
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who recently puWisliod A Manual of Injurioua 
Inftccts, is still prosecuting her labour of love, 
which is likely to prove of great service to all 
interested iii agricultural pursuits. She lias been 
for some lime collec.ting evidence, from all will- 
ing to help ill the good work, bearing upon the 
injuries caused by insect pests to our food-crops, 
fruit and forest trees, the results of which up to 
the present time she publishes in the above 
work. ISlie purposes continuing her researches and 
Ee])ort3, and with this view asks all who have 
the opportunity of doing so, to send her detailed 
accounts of the injuries which have come under 
their experience, and the remedies, whether eifec- 
tual or not, which have been employed. In 
return for this information, which need only take 
the form of a few notes, with perhaps a spociineii 
of the unwelcome insect, the writer will receive a 
copy of her printed yearly Report, telling him of 
the opinions and experiences of seme hundreds 
under similar circumstsnccs. Alaiiy of the pests 
which it is thus sought to eradicate, have had so 
much written about them, that there seems very 
little left^to discover ; but there are many others 
whose depredations go on ^-ear alter year, simply 
because cither no Remedy lias yet been found, or 
that remedy is only known to tjie few. 

An instance of the obscurity which still hovers 
round many members of tlie insect world, is seen 
in the honey-aiits. So little was known of the 
habits and nests of these intelligent insects, that 
in lb79 the Rev. Dr M‘Oook undertook a journey 
to New Mexico, where they were said to be found, 
for the purpose of studying them. The results of 
his observations arc recorded in the proceetlings 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia for January last. The nests of the honey- 
auts are generally found in high and dry situa- 
tions, and have the appearance of mounds of 
gravel. A funnel-shaped opening leads to various 
galleries and honey-rooms. Observation would 
' seem to suggest that the honey-ants arc nocturnal 
insects, that the honey is secreted in the abdomen 
• of the insect, which is distended into a bag the 
1 size of a small grape, and that it is procured from 
the sugary sap of oak-galls. It is rather aciil, 
owing to the presence of formic acid ; but tlie 
^lexicans and Indians cat it as a delicacy. A 
thousand ants will collect about one pound of 
honey. 

The telegraph system in Japan can now boast 
of four thousand miles of line, comprising about 
ten thf usaiid miles of wire. The first telegraph 
in Japan was constructed only ten years ago, so 
that the ineniose of mileage has been very rapid. 
A special adaptation of the Morse dot-and-dash 
qrstem is used, because the Japanese language 
no alphabet ; but forty-seven signs are sufh- 
dent to meet all needs; and a school has been 
established for the education of Japanese youth 
into &6 mysteries of telegraphy and telephony. 
A enrions cufScolty is met with in the fac^ that 
spiders hav« taken a fancy to weaving their webs 
between die tdegraphic wires, witli the result, that 
directly a shower of rain occurs, the webs become 
conductors rfeleeMdty, weaken the wire-currents, 
and thus play havoc with the messages. A staff 
of men with msboo rods are constantly occupied 
in sweeping these tixesoaie eob^rebs away. 

In British Oolmpbia/ near Cape Commeroll, 
large deposits of s4d4 ^ ^ v^ich are 
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mixed tiny scales of gold. The gold is quito 
visible to the eye when the sand is penetrated 
a lew inches from the surface ; but its particles 
are so small, that no plan lias hitherto been found 
of extracting it with profit. A San Francisco 
Company have, however, latcdy been treating this 
golden sand by means of a new machine invented 
for the purpose. It consists of a series of metal 
plates with holes through them, placed one above 
the other. These plates are covercil with an 
nmalgam for which gold lias an allinity. Tlit^sand 
is, by means of water, washed through the pierced 
plates ; and by the time that each charge of 
material reaches the bottom of the system, very 
few particles of gold have iailed to attach them- 
selves to the amalgam. The process is said to 
work well. 

A natural product which has perhaps made as 
many forlunes in the New World as gold-mining, 

I is petroleuin. This industry was, for the best of 
reasons, considered to bo an Anicricnii monopoly ; 
but, according to all reports, this monopoly can 
exist no longer. For a long time, nimours have 
been current of certain stores of petroleuin which 
were believed to exist in North Germany. These 
reports were for a long time discredited ; but there 
is no longer any doubt about the matter, for 
petroleum is now" being pumped in largt* (piantities 
near Peine, in Hanover. It is preilicteil that the 
new springs will be able to supply the whole of 
Europe with petroleum. This fact, coupled with 
the circumstance that Germany lias hitherto been 
a large consumer of the American product, fore- 
shadows changes of aii extensive nature in a very 
important branch of commerce. 

» A recent discovery in l^eiinsylvariia is considered 
by some to illustrate the formation of coal. At a 
place called Scranton, some excavations were being 
made for the foundations of a building, (titling 
through a bed of peat, tlio workm.m came to a 
stratum of what had the appearance of toiigli black 
jelly. When dried, ^ this jelly becomes soliflilietl 
into a brittle substance, lianlly to be ilistinguishcd 
from anlhracito coal, thongli upon analysis it was 
found to contain only twenty per cent, of carbon. 
It burned at a rcd-lieat, and left an ash rcsciiibliiig 
that of ordinary coal. 

Among the many plans which have been pro- 
posed for giving iron a coating which will protect 
it from rust, there are two v/hicli statid out pro- 
minently, by reason of their undoubted puccess; 
one is the process of JVofessor Jhirff, and the other 
that of Air Bower. In both processes, the iron 
receives a coating of magnetic oxide ; but tho 
means by whicli this is brouglit about arc dilfcrent. 
Air Bower has now purchased Professor BarfPs 
patents, and a Company lias been formed to work 
them, with the first-named gentlerna'n os managing 
director, and with tho latter as consulting chemist. 
When this Companjr is fully started, we may hope 
that non-corrosive iron will become a common, 
rather than an exceptional thing. We may men- 
tion that the colour of tho coating varies from a 
gray to a deep black ; and that to iron bo treated, 
paint will adhere with great tenacity. 

A great deal has been neard lately about koumiss, 
as useful in cases of consumption. Tho genuino 
article — which is in reality fermented marc’s milk 
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the want of that rich pasture which the Steppes 
afforcl. IXnssian physicians are now prescribing a 
visit to the Steppes lor their consumptive patients, 
pcrhajts taking into account the line dry atnio- 
sphere there nift with, as well as the virtues of 
IcoiiiniHS. ^ This fermented milk has for years been 
the principal food of the Kirghizes, who are for- 
bidden by their religion to indulge in stronger 
liquors ; and it was the vast difference which 
appeared in the stainiiia of these men, according 
to theetinie when koumiss was seasonable or the 
reverse, which first attracted the attention of 
inedi(.‘al men to its regenerative properties. Dr j 
Garrick, physician to the British Embassy at • 
St Petei-sburg, is said to be contemplating the 
cstablishinont of a retreat at Orenburg, where 
patients will be rei-eived during the summer. 
H('re sufferers will have the henelit of a Madeira- 
like climate, coupled with the medicinal virtues of 
the new remedy. It may be udde<l that the Ayles- 
bury Dairy Company ])roJuce from cow’s milk a 
species of koumiss which has been favourably 
spoken of. 

The Glasgow ^fechanics' Institute, established • 
for nearly sixty years, has just taken a fresh ! 
lease of life under the new name of * The Glasgow ' 
College of Science and Arts.* The whole nature j 
ot the Tn«:titution has been re-modelled, and its 1 
principal feature is now- by means of elapses— to 
give young engineers, architects, builders, chemists, 
and technical workers gcuerally, such a knowledge 
of their bu^siness that ‘rule of thumb’ shall give ; 
place to scientific accuracy. That the students ‘ 
profit by their instruction, may be gleaned from the 
results of the last Science and Art Examination's. 
In the drawing-cl.i^so'^ — including gcoiin.'trical and^ 
mechanical drawing an«l building cojifttiuction — ‘ 
eighty-eight ])cr cent. ])as-<cd of those who presented 
themselves for examination, while fiuly-fonr per 
cent, took Queen’s prizes. The other siibjocls 
brought forward as many, and in .some cases more 
])rrdici(*nls. We wish the fiislitiitiou every success 
under its new title. ' ! 

According to a contomporary entitled Iron, there ■ 
was lately to he seen in Queenstown h.^rijour a ' 
novel fisliing-vesscl, which is perhaps destined to | 
represent the type of lishing-smack of the future, j 
It is de.'^cribed as a schooner- rigged steamer, j 
capalde of carrying one thousand tons dead- weight, ! 
including fuel. She had on board ninety tons of 
salmon and trout, which had been caught at _ 
Labrador and Sandwich Bay some ten clays before ' 
her arrival at Queenstown. Her hold is occupied ' 
by refrigerating chambers, by which the li.'^h can : 
be kept in a frozen state for any required time. 
By the aid of such a vessel as this, fish need no 
longer be classed as perishable goods. The cargo 
could be disposed of by degrees, ncconliiig to the 
slate of the market ; and more than this, the iisli 
peculiar to one country could be easily transferred 
to another, where such had never before been seen 
in a fresh stale. 

In this connection, we may express a hope that 
the Committee lately appointed to inquire into 
the Metropolitan Fish Simply will be able* to 
suggest some means whereby this wholesome and 
unliinited food can bo brought nearer the mouths 
of the Buffering poor. A gentleman lately wrote 
to the Times saying that at Great Yarmouth hun- 
dreds of tons of herrings are carted away for 
soanurei merely because they are slightly broken. 


The price which they fetch varies from twenty 
to twenty- five shillings per ton. It requires no 
great arithmetician -to show that this waste fish 
could be sold in nearly any town in Great Britain 
at a handsome profit for one hulfpeiiriy per pound. 
In the GenilcraarCs Magazine, the following sen- 
sible remarks app'^ar, from the pen of ‘Svlvanus 
Urban:' ‘From the Billing-sgatc deah?r down to 
the fisherman, all arc in the conspiracy to keep up 
the price of wlsat should be the cheapest form of 
food. This is a time of public Conipauies. In 
place of the scliomes for workiifg di-^^tant mines 
and placing British capital under foreign control, 
why do not some capif.-ilists start a cheap fish- 
.sujijdy Association ? 'riiis, while conferring a 
priceless Ix^on upon the labouring poor, is bound, 
with judiciouH management, to prove one of the 
most remunerative of specaihitions. Evi*rything, 
however, must be iindcrtakcMi by the Company. 
It must have its own .smacks at our principal 
fishing-ports, its own .sailor*, its own carriages for 
conveyance, its own markets. Fi.sh couhl liieii be 
Fiipjdied at a fourth of the price now dennnded. 
Some opposition from those intf3rc*sted in the pre- 
servation of existing monopolies is pro’dable ; a 
little liriniu.'s.s would, howevet soon sweep this 
asiile, and an investment likefy to be little less 
profitable than the great water Coinpanies and. the 
like would be supplied.' 

There is now being built at Geneva a model 
vessel, which if its con.structors’ anticipations prove 
to bo correct, will cause quite a revolution in the 
art of ship-buildin*/. M. Baoiil Pictet, to whoso 
ing'iiuily this vessel is due, ljelieve.s that he has 
di.scovered a new principle in .ship-construction, by 
which the re^i-slauce olleivl by the water is very 
much diminished. By certain niodifications in the 
shape of the hull and of the keel, the ship is 
cau.*ed to rii.^e it*idf a.s it progvcsse.?, so as to 
a<.‘'iinie a gliding motion over tlie water, instead of 
jdiuighing through it. Tim partieular.s at band 
lire very meagre ; ami such being the case, it 
Would ]n*rli:ip3 be as well to withhold any opinion 
upon the merits of the dis-coverv until the actual 
trial proves its value, or the reverse. 

In many parts of Asia there is a plant known as 
the ‘shoeblack,' which although it will not grow 
ill our garden.^, i.s not unknown in liot-liouscs. It 
po.ssesses brilliant scarlet llowers, which yield a 
thick gummy juice, which gives a varnish-like 
polish to anything to which it maybe applied; 
hence it* use as a substitute for blacking on boots 
and shoes. The ladie.s of China arc said to use 
the same plant for dyeing their hair and eyebrows. 

The Agricultural Hall, Islington, one of the 
largest V.alls in Loudon, is, despite its name, given 
up to Exhibitions of ibe most varied clmracter. 
Only the other day, it ivas cnowJcd with printing 
machinery ; next came an Exhibition, the .*econd 
of its kind, of evoryihing pertaining to the Iim'.Iilt 
trade. We are now promised in the same place a 
show of perhaps more general interest tii.in either 
of those named. This is a Naval Engineering 
Exhibition, which, .according to the anticipated 
programme, will embrace a very wide fickl indeed. 
It includes the exhibition of various sy.'steins of 
diving, in a tank specially oim.-tructcJ for the 
purpose ; the delivery of lectures on ^ naval 
architecture, mechanics, &c*. ; the exhibition of 
machinery and mechanical contrivances connected 
with the art of ship-building ; aud what is more 
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imporfant still, a priza of one himclred guineas is 
to l)e oflereil for the Ijest means of saving life in 
cases of shipwreck ; a second* prize of fifty guineas 
heing ottered for the best invention of a humane 
character connected with seafaring matters. The 
Exhibition is being organised by Mr Samson Bar- 
nett, Junior, of 4 Westininstor Chambers, London. 

Tlie United States Consul at Cartagena has 
issued a Report giving a very interesting account 
of the way in which india-rubber is gathered in 
<*o]iiinbia. A hdic is dug at the foot of the tree, 
about the roots of which a spa^e has been pre- 
viously cleared. The hunter then cuts in the 
hark a Y-shaped incision as high from the ground 
as his arm will stretch. The milk then exudes 
from the cut, and runs into the hole below. When 
no more ^ milk * can be persuaded to run by this 

S rocess, the tree is cut down, gashed in cVery 
ircction, whilst leaves are placed bclo\v to catch 
the milk that flows from the cuts. The rubber 
as it comes from the iree is as while as cream ; 
but it speedily turns black on exposure to the air. 
It is coagulated in the holes where it has collected | 
by means of hard soap, or the root of the mech- 
vacan, when it is ready for market. This ]iractice 
of cutting down Uic trees in order to phtain the 
rubber, is cquivafijiit to killing the goose witli 
thcwgoldeu eggs ; and there is no doubt that unless 
the government take stringent measures for thoir 
protection, the local trade in india-rubber will 
come to an end. 


A RUXXINC-MAN TARGET, I 

The mode of rillc-practice in use in the army 
} and among our Volunteers has recently been the 
subject of much discussion in the newsjiuper press, 
and its ellicicncy has, among authoritios quali- 
fied to judge, been gravely doubted. This has 
been especially so since the war in the Trans- 
vaal, when the very remarkable superiority of 
the Boers, compared with our English soldiers, 
as shots, w«*is unquestionably determined. Our 
marksmen had hitherto practised at fixed and* 
conspicuous objects, at regularly measured dis- 
tances, and with all the leisure and opportunity 
that was requisite to raise shooting into something 
like a fine art. And, practised within these lines, 
the pursuit did in many instances assume the pre- 
cision and elegance of a fine art, and the ability to 
strike a fixed object at a given distance, had, in 
the ease of many individuals, arrived os nearly as 
possible at perfection. But shooting on a practice- 
ground, and shooting In the excitement and hurry 
and confusion of a battle-field, are two miite 
different things. To hit a moving object at three 
hundred yards, when that moving object has also 
. a rifle, and can return our shot, is not quite the 
eame thing os striving to make buU's-cycs on an 
iron iaiget^ with nothing to distract the mind 
or nnet^y the nerves. Hence, onr military 
authorities are beginning to acknowledge that, 
though thqr cannot introduce to the practice- 
ground the danger and smoke and commotion of 
an actual engagement, they can so far meet this 
defidenmr by accustoming our soldiers and Volun- 
teers to nit an obje<^ moving at lesser or greater 
distances^ and at yarious rates of speed. 

In triew of this diange in the training of marks- 
men, Mr W. B. Blaikie^ of Ediiiburgh, has invented 
end patented what U called a ‘Running-Man 


Taiget,* which can be obtained at a price which 
places it within the reach of every Volunteer corps. 
The target is of stout millboard, cut to represent 
a man, life-size, and painted to the fancy of the 
shooter. It is suspended from a wire, along which 
it runs, and can bo worked by one man, who, while 
operating, is protected in the ordinary marking- 
butt or manilott, and who does not require to 
leave the butt, but can signal the hits without 
leaving cover. It can bo erected on any ground- 
rough, sniooLb, or sloping; and one or- more 
targets can be run at the same time, and at any 
pace np to twenty miles an hour. On rifle-ranges, 
by an ingenious combination of two or more 
machines, tlic moving target can be made to 
appear at unknown distances each lime, giving the 
riflemen the opportunity of practising snup-shoot- 
ing. The targets, besides being light and cheap, can 
be patched on being struck, and arc said to stand 
a good deal of hitting. Several military autho- 
rities, and among them Major-Cleneral Sir Frederick 
Roberts, have seen the target in operation, and are 
of opinion that it is likely to prove a success. The 
full measure of its success is, of course, a thing 
of the future ; hut that there ran be no doubt as 
to the necessity for some such moving aj)p!iratus 
on the practice-ground, is forcibly shown by what 
happened in June last, at the annual meeting of 
the Edinburgh and Mid-Lothiau Rifle Associa- 
tion, when the above nmning-mau target w’as 
tried, and out of two hundred shots fired at it 
individually and in volleys, the ‘man' was only 
struck thrice / 

Wc may add that Mr Blaikie’s apparatus is 
I made by Messrs Wm. Bain & Co., Lochrin Iron- 
' , works, Lower Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 

A MEMORY, 

A IITTLE village far nvfny ; - 

A cottage ucar a bill ; 

A verdant done through which there flows 
Au ever-murmuring till. 

A gentle maiden by my bi«Ie, 

Reflected in the streain, 

Made lovely by her loveliucHS — 

* A dream within a dream.’ 

A little church bi^hind the trees ; 

A grave iKsido the wall ; 

A stone ; a few furgct-nio-nots : 

I loved her— that is all. 

J. F. HuTonixflON. 
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A SELF-HELP SOCIETY. 

* Annual income twenty pounds/ was Micawber’s 
advice from the King’s Bench rrison, ‘ annual 
expenditure nineteen nineteen six — result happi- 
ness. Annual income twenty pounds, aiimuil 
expenditure twenty pounds ought and six — result 
misery; the blossom is blighted, the leal* U 
witlicrcil, the god of day goes down upon the 
dreary scene, and — and in short j^ou arc .for ever 
floored ! ' Now, in most cases, the sixpence cannot 
be kept upon the right side of the account, and 
there is risk, if not of being ‘ floored/ at lea.st of 
falling very low in anxiety and discomfort, if there* 
bo not Thrift in the inaiiagcnicnt of the annual 
— figurative — twenty pounds; and thrift is not 
among the good qualities of the Engli.'^h people. 
In the highest classes there is extravagance, which 
however uiiAvise, can in their, case be afforded ; in 
the middle classes, the craze of keeping up appear- 
ances, and living up to or beyond the income ; in 
the lower classes, bad management in buying and 
living, and lack of the power of saving a provision 
for time.s of scarcity and for old age. 

It is among the middle clas.sc3 and the le.ss 
educated, that thrift is not only a virtue but a 
necessity ; and a Society was founded not long 
ago, with the aim of furthering the welfare of 
all the bread-winning classes by teaching them 
to niako the most of their winnings. Situated 
in Finsbury Circus, London, KC,, this excellent 
institution goes by the name of the National 
Thrift Society. Its object is none other than to 
make thrift a national habit, os it is already 
in France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria; 
and 03 the Society is not a mere body for hold- 
ing meetings and proclaiming theories, but a 
thoroughly practical body, only content when it 
is reducing its principles to action, it may* be 
interesting to glance at the plans of such a Society, 
and the means it employs ^ to make regular and 
eystematic thrift a national habit’ 

The Thrift Society starts from the principles, 
that the best possible assistance is helping people 
to hdp themselves I that a habit of economy is 


most easily acquired in early life, and therefore 
thrifl-tcaching, theoretical and practical, should be 
pjirt of the instruction given in schools *; and that 
by preaching Thrift they rae^, ‘ not that shabby 
savings should acgumulatc into sums that would 
minister to selfish abundance, but that every one 
should endeavour to husband his resources, and at 
the same time use them to the best possible 
jidvaiitago not fur himself alone, but for the good 
of hi.s fellow-men.* The working classes, and 
e.spccially the i>oorest of them, are those who fall 
iuo.«t within reach of the efforts of thrift-pro- 
moters ; and by benefiting first tliosc ea.si]y reached 
clasi<es, it is hoped that the movement will spread 
u]nvards through others where there is equal waste 
an*l where tliere. might be easier saving. 

The principal means adopted by the Society for 
doing its work, may be counted as seven — the estab- 
lishment of Penny Banks, the drawing of popular 
attention to the Post Office and Trustee Savings- 
banks, the explanation and arrangement of Life 
A.^ssiiranco and Annuities, the opening of Provident 
Dispensaries and Medical Clubs, the supervision 
of the system of Friendly Societies, the deliverance 
of popular Thrift Lectures, the holding of Con- 
ferences, and the broadcast free distribution of 
Thrift Literature in the form of ‘ Leaflets/ cards, 
and pamphlet.?. 

To speak first of the Penny Banks. The Society 
wdll only be satisfied when there is one of them 
attached to every elementary school in the 
kingdom, and to nil workmen’s Clubs or Institutes, 
Factories, and Temperance Societies ; and to inako 
the opening of these Banks more easy, ])rii 2 led 
forms of application are issued, upon the receipt 
of which from any district, the requisite book.«, 
trustee forms, notices and rules are forwarded 
ready to set the business in order. Several 
Penny Banks have been established in London 
— quite distinct from the National Penny Bank, 
which is a commercial undertaking, while the 
Thrift Society’s work is one of disinterested 
benevolence — and many others have been opened 
in provincial towns, and even in villages far and 
wide throughout the coimtry, from Nether Comp- 
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ton in Dorsetsliiro or Ilcrsliam in Surrey, awny 
north to Aiichencairix in Scotland. Several of 
tlicso Banks have more than a ttousand depositors. 
WJicn those in j)oor districts of London were 
opened, the rush on the iirst night proved how 
desirous many Avorking people are to save the 
Millies' that make a ‘mickle,* if they are but 
s*lio\vn easy and safe means of laying them by. 
At one i>lace the depositors numbered five hundred 
in the lirst two hours, and eight hundred names 
of men, Avoincn, and children were on the books 
before the end of the month ; at ‘'another, there 
was among the crowd a mother who had come 
to make a deposit in her bahu's name— oxi example 
of the depth of popular^ ple^asure and ij'tcrest in 
the movement A similar good work is being j 
done in their own provinces by Savings-bank | 
Associations in Glasgow (by which Board School i 
Banks were successfully opened iu 1877), Liver- 1 
pool, and Manchester. There are also, elsewhere, i 
districts where the Penny Bank movement is 
already Avell established — for instance, there are j 
fifty in one manufacturing «listrict of Bedforilshire. j 
But the National Thrift Society is loo honest and | 
earnest, to know anytliing of the too common j 
blemish of jealousjT among fellow-labourers. Its | 
object is purely to help the ‘forking chtsses to | 
make the best use of their caniing^, and to save ; | 
to teach them to help themselYcs ; and to sot 
others helping them. If othei's are already ! 
helping, so far good — the object being to make the 
system universal. I 

To establish Penny Banks in elementary schools 
is the Society’s foremost aim at present. The | 
district Banks benefit many, but chiefly those who 
are desirous of receiving the hen e fit — those wlio 
are already inclined to save. The School Banks 
Avould do more: they woubl form ]»ractically, at 
the most plastic period of life, the inclination to 
save and the habit of saving. The head of the 
Education Department has recently given his 
approval to a plan of the Thrift Society for 
establish iiig a Penny Bank for the children of 
every Board School in the Metropolis, if the 
consent of the School Boards, Avho are already 
fa\ourablc to the scheme, could be formally 
obtained. Once London Board Schools had 
accepted the banking system, those of the jxro- 
vinces would follow. In many elementary schools 
the Society has already tried the plan, and the 
I teachers everywhere give the same testimony — 
that it id beneficial to the children and to the 
school, and that it forms a new link of good-wall 
between the school and the parent The business 
is very simple ; the money, cliielly in copper, is 
handed in, on Saturdays or Mondays, in the school- 
room; and when an account reaches a pound, 

' it is transferred in the child's own name to a 
Feat Office, or to a Trustee Savings-bank. Somc- 
timei Bank Books with a small sum entered, by i 
Wi^ of a nest-egg, are given to the children as 
mmt and ore appreciated. This has 

been done largely in Belgium, ivhcre the system 
of School Savings-banks is an immense success. 

Thrift makes a very practical part of education 
in those countries where the system has been 
. introduced. In Bslgittm, legacies are sometimes 
left to be divided in the School Bank Books even 
during so long 4 periodas twenty years, to reward 
tile thriftiest seludant Ghent stands foremost in 
the movement ; fine thaassnd pounds have been 


laid by in ono year, by ten •tliousand children out 
of the sixteen thousand that attend its schools. 
Belgium has also its Thrift Society, callcil ‘ The 
BociHe Ciillicr for the Moral Improveiueiit of the 
Labouring Classes by Means of Saving,* its object 
being further cx^jlaincd us that of ‘spi-cading 
amongst working people the sj)irit of order and 
economy, and thereby improving their condition 
both moral and inateriiil.' In .France there 
is a similar Society, having for its object to 
encourage the alreacly existing provident institu- 
tions, and to found others. In 1874 tlic Scliool 
Bank movement began there, and now more than 
eight thousand Savings-banks are attached to 
French schools. Tt is wortliy of note that the 
amount deposited in French Savings-banks, which 
had gre.iily diminished alter the last war, rose 
iigaiii with a regular iiicri'ase of no less than a 
luindred million francs a year, since 1874. This 
is attributed to the founding of the School Bank 
system, for it is well known that the savings of 
children are an incentive to their parents to begin 
saving too. 

The French schools have before now proved 
in the most practical manner that Thrift docs 
not imsm selfishness. In 1S7G the schools of 
iMudeaiix had some of the most prosperous of the 
Banks e.''tablishcd by the Soviel’i dcs InstiinlumH d& 
/'irvoi/iinve ; and when the disastrous Jiuoda of 
lliat summer swejit over the south of France, the 
cliildieu of Bordeaux came forward witli four 
Inmdivd ]>i)uud.s of their own money for the relief 
of the suilerers, 

We have enumerated us the socoinl means of 
thrift- teaching, tlie directing ])opular att-ention to 
Mic Post Ofiico and Trustee Saving^-hnnk.-. It is 
desireil that iiiYe.4iiiciits in Govern ineiiL Funds 
should be reduced to live pounds or lowcj, as the 
]»reseut ten-pound limit tails to benefit the chn«3 
for whom the last reducliun W'as intended. But 
it is very dillicult to get the uneducated to under- 
stand anything about goveiumoiit invei-tments. 
As a fact, when Consols arc su'.:gi;.stcd, it has been 
asked if Consols arc a kiml r)f to.ils, or ‘somelhiiig 
new in the way of eatahh .-.' It is easier to make 
the simple Pof.t Ollice system acceptable, and 
yet few undeivland how valiiuhle is die whole 
system of saving. It would be news to most 
wurking-iucii to hoiir — us the Thrift Society 
tells U3~that the .'Sixpence a day, W'hich many a 
Avell-paid uitisan spends upon glasses of beer, if 
saved an*! put by at coinpoiiud interest fi'oni his 
twcntietli year, Avould face him in his seventieth 
year as the goodly ciini of one thousand pounds. 

As a third means of working, the Tliiift Society 
advocates Life Assurance and the obtaining of 
Annuities, 'riirough their efforts, aii'angemeiits 
have been mode by which insurers can obtain 
policies in certain Life Assurance Offices at a reduc- 
tion of jiremiums, and can also purchase Annuities 
on easy terms. Great as tho^ extravagance of the 
middle classes may be in living up to or beyond 
tboir income for appearance* sake^ there is still a 
va^ amount of providence in paying for Life 
Assurances ; and this is a hopeful sign of the spread 
of thrift. Where such insurance is not made, there 
are frequently those cases of the death of the 
bread-winner and the sudden destitution of the 
family, whicn ate omo^ the saddest fruits of the 
modem universal sacrifice to appearances. 

A fourth method of promoting thrifty is the 
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estal)lishmcnt of Medical Clnbg and Provident 
Dispensaries; and several of these have been 
already opened. Though staunchly advocating the 
grand virlue of self-help in every condition of 
life, wo shoiilil bo far from desiring to lessen 
the tide of charity to tliose who really need 
it, or of b'S-jciiliig tlinso medical charities which 
are the special outlet of human tenderness 
anil the glory of the civilised world. There 
will be always the poor, the deserving poor, to 
whohi all (Jharitie.^, and especially the chari- 
ties of healing and sheltering the side, must 
open their resources wide and free, and still have 
scarcely resource enongli to satirffy misery on the 
one hand or compassion on the other. Hut there 
are also large classes — as in former articles W’C 
have inHisled — who could well affijivl with a 
little prudence to partly or even wholly defray 
the expense of their times of sickness. The 


Provident Dispensaries are a welcome boon to 
thf)sc who are honourably wishful at least to 
pay something for their medical attendance ; 
and if the system could be extended, and 
families induced to make their trilling weekly or 
inoTithly payment**, it would bonelit the hospitals 
and fn'e dispensaries by relieving them of a great 
*‘tiaiu on their funds, besides encouraging peiijde * 
to have rcc()UT‘>c in good time to medical ■ 
aid that they had already entitled themselvf's ; 
to receive. Hut, once again, the 1’iovidi‘nt j 
Dispi'nssij’ics are not inlemicd to take the place * 
of medical charities. Tliere will always be thou- j 
sands who must have free aid fn^ely given ; [ 
there will always be the neighbour found fallen ! 
by the wayside of life, with the ncce’«Mty laid 
upon us not only of giving Jiealiiig rciiicdie.f 
for bis ills, but of ourselves paying the provi- 
dent fee that care may bo tiikcu of him when 
we are gone. 

The supervision of tho s}-.stcm of Friendly 
Fociciies is another, and a very necessary, work 
taken up by the National Thijft Society. Notori- 
ously unthrifty as the English people are, their 
working-men’s Associations are a proof that some- 
where ill the national character there is a strong 
bias of prudence ; and therefore the forming of 
tho nation to systematic luibits of thrift, though a 
long labour, is no impossibility. The registerccl 
Friendly Societies of tlio kingdom are no less than 
twenty-five thousand in number ; one of thc.*n 
has fiVe hundred thousand members, and another 
nearly as many ; the amount invested in them is 
close upon eleven millions sterling, and the money 
paid out by lliein annually is Jibout tw’o millions. 
These are large figures, and honourable statistics 
too, when wc remember that these associations 
have been founded and carried on by the cnt**r- 
prise and good management of the working ckisses. 
Hesidc these, there are existing unregistered 
Societies; and wdiatever be their ‘Club,’ the 
majority of well-employed working-men will be 
found to have some ‘ Club * to call their own, or at 
some period of their life to have paid into one. 
Tho generality of these Societies arc sound, and 
admirably managed ; ns nn instance of good 
business management, we could name one of the 
largest, that, lindfii" itself a few years ago with 
an enormous deficit, readjusted its mtes by 
mutual agreement, surmounted the difiicnlty, and 
BOW boasts that instead of a deficit, it finds some 
trouble in dealing with the swelling amount of 


its sur])lus. But there arc other Societies that are 
holplebaly unsound. They often exist in towus^ 
hut more commonly they are Clubs in countiy 
villages ; and so badly are some of these managed, 
that a case has been known where a village Club 
kept its money in a box ‘witli three locks, not even 
] tutting it out to interest, but trusting in some 
vague w'ay for iU ultimate increase. 

Without such special study of the * subject 
as the National Tluift Society* has made, no one 
c.an know the amount of misery that is wrought 
among the poor by these rotten Societies. In 
most of the workhouses a largo percentage of the 
old and destitute have at some period of their 
lives subscribed to a Friendly Society ; and 
statistics show that of this number, a third, after 
subscribir.g their hard earnings for years, have 
been left to the dreaded ‘House’ in old age, 
through the lailure of the Society in which they 
tru'-ted. In London w’orkhou»cs, there are men 
wlio have thus saved and Bub:=cribed for as mucli 
as thirty- five years, and who in their hour of need, 
when they were past work, saw their savings gone 
and beggary befui-c them, through the bfeaking of 
the Cliib. The sufferings of the poor in this 
respect have a heart-rending ’t'oice even through 
dry statistics ; aiid^hcroin is shown the beiie^ccut 
character of tho National Thrift Society, which, 
uTidifiiuayed by the usual jealousy of interference 
sliown by workmen’s Associations, has fearlessly 
taken in hand tho duty of watcliing over the savings 
of the poor. It desires that there be further legisL^ 
tion on the Rubjoct, to supplement the Act which 
was passed in 1S75 after the long investigation by 
Royal Commission ; and it is to be hoped that 
the” Society will not rest until it is impossible for 
foullianly speculators, whether themselves work- 
ing-men or not, to stake, in a huge ^anie of finance, 
the earnings sa\'ed by work-worn hands for times 
of sickness, sorrow, and old age. 

The sixth method of work needs no explanation. 
The Thrift Lectures are entertaining as well as 
practical, and the Conferences arc not dinner- 
eating celebrations, but practical meetings of those 
who are specially concerned with the ways and 
welfare of the labouring clasRcs. 

Of the Thrift Leaftets wc have more to say. 
They are plain and friendly in language. Some 
are meant for the 3 ’oung, others for female 
servants, for cottagers, for workmen of various 
kinds, and I’or perusal in households. Their good 
advice and sensible reasoning teach housekeeping 
economy, saving little by little, and the much- 
neglcctcil virtue of Temperance. Tliey are issued 
by hundreds and thousands for gratuitous distri- 
bution ; some zealous workers send them by post 
in coloured envelopes, and freighted with good 
wishes ; they are given out at the Penny Hanks 
at various meetings, and in such centres of work 
and poverty as the London knot of close poor 
streets known as the Seven Dials. Sometimes the 
quantity asked for is enormous ; in answer to one 
i request, ten thousand were sent to a district in tho 
East End of London, for distribution on an Easter 
Monday and Bank-holiday. 

Many voluntary subscriptions arc of course neces- 
sary to carry on all this mauifoKl work, and the 
Society has certainly to begin at lioiue its lesson of 
Thrift while it is striving to gather funds for 
its fast multiplying labours. It has before it a 
noble work ; fox with Thrift come many blessings 
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and household virtues, foremost .^mong them tem- 
perance, and the spirit of honest industry. The 
moral condition of tlio mass of the labouring popu- 
lation would improve, as their social coudition 
became better, through self-help. They would live 
better, dress more suitably, enjoy homes of more 
real comfort The Home of Taste, which Ebciiezcr 
Elliott dreamed of, would then be a possibility. 
The earuest-souled Poet of the Poor wrought 
commonest things* into poetry when he told of 
Saturday’s work done by loving hands for the sake 
of Uhe proud mechanic— rich as a king, and less a 
slave— throned in his clbow-cbnir.’ He sang of 
beaten carpets and whitc-scoured floors and 

E ” \ed grates, the weather-glass beside the cup- 
door, the neatly mended sofa-arm, the warm 
house when Autumn winds were blowing, the 
snow-white curtain strung with pink tmie, the 
musical glasses and songs, the table full of books, 
the fresh flowers in the vase. The Poet called it 
the Homo of Taste ; but still more was it the 
Home of Thrift. I 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

BY jd/IN B. HARWOOD. j 

OHAFTER mr.— IN LOWER MINDEN STREET. j 

‘ Have you heard it, then V Bsad Bertram, with a | 
start, as he entered the little triangular parlour of 
Louisa Denham’s modest lodgings in Lower MIikUmi 
S treet, and saw, by the dull glow of the firelight 
and the pale gleam of the shaded lamp, that Miss 
Denham was in tears. ^But it is impossible!’ 
he added ; for it was the very evening of the trial 
which hod had so tragic an ending, and Bertram 
had preferred to be the first to bear the news to 
his old benefactor's daughter, rather than leave 
her to learn it on the morrow, through the uu.sym- 
pathctic medium of a newspaper report. | 

‘ Of what did you speak f’ asked Louisa timidly, ! 
when they were both seated. 

Bertram fixed his eyes upon tbo Arc. * I have 
come straight from court— from the trial, 1 mean,’ 
he said, with some embarrassment. < It lias ter- 
minated in a sad way— sadder, even, than we 
expected from tbe first.’ 

* He is condemned, then ?’ inquired Louisa. 

*The jury brought in a verdict of guilty ; they 
could do no less,’ said Bertram ^avely. 

*And his punishment— he is our uncle, after 
all— is it very heavy V asked Louisa gently. She 
bad been very angry with Walter Denham, the 
anpplanter, the suborner, the lobbi^r of a trusting 
bitter, whose nature had been so noble, tender, 
and good. But, like a true woman, .slie did not 
Yvieh the chastisement to be heavy. 

. . *Mr Walter Denham is beyond tlic reach of 
eartUy jiiBtic& and that by his own act,’ answered | 
fiortmm. ^He must have been jircnarcd for; 
cniddsL chonld matters go hardly with him, since ' 
ha .baa tba poison, artfully concealed about his 
peyioi^ fiNNKa the time of his arrest to that on 
wbicb, be swallowed it in open court, when once 
the verdist d the jurv had been pronounced.’ 

Louisa bent down ner honest, homely face upon 
ber kaee^ and wsp^ sobbing —not for the haid, 
Mlished Mnsmaa wno had passed awav, but for 
the ideal niislc^' the imaginary Walter, whom their 
duf, dear fatjiw bad loyed so warmly. How often 
bad the kind doctor dilitol by the domestic hearth 


on the merits of his bright, gay young brother, 
born, os it would seeni, to take the sunny side in 
life, and be blithe and cliecry ! Dr Denham had 
really Bcemod to consider his younger brother as 
an exceptional person, exempt from re-spoimibility, 
a mere lotus-eater, one whoso privilege it was to 
soar above the cares and toils of other men. 
Uncle Walter in the flesh had been very vile. 
Coarser greed no buccaneer could have shown 
than hod belonged to ibis acconiplislied, urbane 
geutlcmaii, to wlioin so much hud been forgiven 
by the brullier he had wronged. 

is a sad, miserable story,’ said Louisa at 
last; ‘and then my Rose, my poor darling, was 
tormented, too, by the addresses of a ruflian who 

knew the wicked secret, and But he is dead ; 

and my blossom will be safe with you, Bertram, 
brother.’ 

‘You call me brotlier,* said Bertram, ‘and, 
dear sister, I am proud of the name. I am half- 
ashamed, remembering the poor, self-taught lad 
I was, Avlieii lirst your father took mo "by the 
band, to think that darling Rose should bo my 
betrothed bride; and your own kind, generous 
self a sister to me. Yet wo live in a new and 
stirring age, when men, and women too, are 
sh.ikou out of the old iraditioiiary grooves, sadly 
rusted, of the past. — I have not told yon, Louisa, 
how rich I am ; ’ and Bertram smiled, ImU-ditfi- 
de.itly. 

‘I have seen, by the newspapers, your great 
success— yours, and Mr Mei\yn’s-and that to 
your genius and pcrsevtuMuco the credit was 
duel’ exclaimed Mi.ns Denliam, with a woman's 
instinct of hero-worship. ‘And how proud, and 
how' ]>lcused, Rd'O and 1 have been, you will 
novel* know.’ 

‘But I really am rich— and growing richer— 
week by week,’ answercil Bmlrani. ‘Wliut have 
wc done, in the Finn, but divine, :> little quicker 
than otliers, the drift wliich the woilds sea- borne 
commerce ought to take ; aii<l lo ! the world 
seems in a hurry to J.iy the lir.'it-fruits at our 
feet. Il W’oultl w'oary you, if i were to enumerate 
the tomiding oilers wiiicJi we daily receive from 
those who wish to buy up oiir contracts, to Uke 
our concessions olf our liamls, to reap the golden 
harvest that we have sown. My own share, I am 
told, is gi'eal, and likely to be greater, for tUo 
patents p^o^^per ; and J can no inoro help invent^ 
mg, than an apple-tree can help putting forth 
fresh bloom when summer comes round.’ 

‘Oh, liow glad [ am!’ said Louisa^ ‘both fox 
your own and Rose's sake.’ 

‘I am sorry, liowever,’ Bertram said, and ho 
spoke low and feelingly, ‘that you will not bo 
much the richer by the discovery of your undo’s 
trcacherou.s conduct towards your father. 1 leani 
from his agents that his aflairs are ve)^ much 
complicated. He had been living a lOBt Ufe^ 
passing himself off at the same time as a con- 
noisseur of art, and frequently losing lai^go sums of 
money in speculations which any mail of sense 
coqld have told him were worthless. The con- 
sequence of it all that the residue which 
may bo saved from the wreck of his estate^ whidi 
otherwise should have yielded four or five tlioa- 
sand a year, will now scarcely yield as many 
hundreds. Of course^ you and Rose are his heiis^ 
and are entitled to have the estate divided equally 
between you. Ba^ dear 8ister--aUow me to 
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call you by that name — ^Rose and I liave lia<l the ily-wheel of a steam-engine maintains strength and 
matter talked over days ago. Wa had resolved, j speed ns its massive steel periphery spins round 
if the trial ended in the restitution of the estate ^ in endless revolutions. So it was with the sudden 
to your father^B representatives, that tlio result, ' jiro.-perity of a .firm already prosperous, already 
Avhetlicp much or little, ehoiild be entirely made w« allliy, known, now, by the a])pcllation of 
over to yon. Rose taking no Hhare whatever.' \ Mervyri, Lynn, and Oakley. It needed the cool. 

‘But,' said Louisa, blushing, while the tears shrewd head of the veteran shipbuilder — it needed 
sprung to her eyes, ‘ I cannot have this. Rose is . Eertrain’s eagle sight, and the keen common-senso 

entithsl to hep own, and ’ j which is not invariably found allied with genius, 

Bertram, by a kindly iitleniiption, prevented ^ to enable the house to steer its way, now, among 
lier'saying more. ‘There’s no help for it iinw,* j the many shoals and suiiken*rocks that beset 
he said. ‘My agent has receivrd instructions from j commen-ial speeiilation on a great scale. On one 
Rose so to arrange matters, and it must be done, j hand, close-listcd men of biisincss, moved to 

We do not rer|uirft il, you know. My proJ^ia'cts j unusual excitement by the near prospect of gain, 

are good ; my income for some tinui has been very , were offering Mes-rs Mervyn large sums to dispose 
much larger Ilian f. could use, and the money is of tlicir bargains; on the (jthcr, sanguine pro- 
of no consequence to ns. We are making no | jentors were urging them to bccmiie the backbone 
flacrilice, tlicrcforo, in giving up the wliolo to yon ; ! of a Inige Joint-Stock Compriiiy that bhould throw 
and I liopo the estate may tuin out belter tluiii ! into the shade all rivals, ami dwarf the puny 
ia presently anticipated. The lioi^(^ at Kensing- , i fforts of individual capitalists in the same line 
ton, with its ]>icture.s and curiositic-*, will of course | of business. It requirttl much tact and discretion, 
be sold ; ami it h Ju'-t jios.-^ible that the pre.sent . to keep, under siicli circumslances, to the right 
rage for bric-:\-brac and the like may vesulL in , path, to know what proposals to reject, and what 

handing over to you a much more baiulsonio sum •. to accept ; and tlie diliiculty ^vas some\vhat com- 

tlian I first sugg(i!jtcd.* I plicated by the preponderance of Bertram Oakley’s 

‘Vet,* said JiOuisa, ‘Is it not sad to tliink the , umlonbtcd merits. ** 

poor man should have aacriticod all that w a- good ' ‘It i» all your doing, boy— never a doubt of 
and honourable in him for the take of paltry g.\'n! ’.that,’ sail Mr Mervyn once, in his nephew’s 
lie could not expect to pro-^por, and he did not • presence, to hi.*> young partner. * But for you, 
pruspiT ; ami I do not know wlicllior I shall ever and that fiery, busy brain of yours, Bertram, we 
navo any pleasure in what ennn-s to me through • J'houM be going on here iu the old jog-trot w^, 
such a source.* . ibriving, as I trust, but not coining money, aa the 

‘Such con.riderations uo(mI liavc no weight with City folks call il, as, thanks to you, we aro doing, 
you, dear Louisa. The money that comes to you , Well, have you had enough of Tom Tiddlers 
will be rightrully yours. It slioiihl have been I Crcuiul Shall we close with Messrs Cleek and 
your father’s ; but the successful plottings and • Cfripper’s oftcr — or that of Macncesh, Brothers, for 


any stain of crime or knavery as if it had never j ‘ But, sir, it would be selling our birthright, 
boon out of your fathei-’s pos^^^ssion. — But, Loui.-?a, ^ like E.sau, for a mess of pottage,’ cried Berti^ 
when I entered, I thought I found 3*011 in tears. , eagerly. 

You have not had any bad news, have 3*011 ?’ | ‘»So I think,’ said the old man, with evident 

‘I had just received a letter informing me that , pleasure ; ‘but it id but fair, Bertram Oakley, to 
my kind old frieml, liliss Elizabeth Midghara, of give 3*011 an early chance of profiting by your 
Blackstoii, she who first made it possibli* for me to talents. If you choose, on the strength of the sbare 
earn daily bread as a governcs.s in great ston3^- that would justly be yours, you might settle down, 
hearted London, was dead ; and as 1 thought of on your marriage, in a life of leisure and comfort, 
her, dear gentle lady, and all lier kindness to me, fucIi a.s many of us w*orking-bees look forward 

1 felt as if another tie to life tvere wrenched awa}'.’ lo as the goal of a successful career, and 

‘ Yes,* said Bertram, ‘ she was a kind friend to What say you 1 * 
you, and had she lived to see you in more ‘I sa\*, sir,’ returned Bertram, smiling, ‘that 
improved circumstances, none would have rejoiced 1 aspire to nothing better than to keep my place 
more heartily with you. But,* he added in a among the working-bees, if the}' will have me^ 
cheerier tone, and as if desirous to change the and should be stupid and miserable as a drone, 
current of Louisa’s thoughts, ‘ I hope that brighter No, no, dear ^Ir Mervyn ; to you, and to Mr 
days, dear friend, are in store for us all, and that Arthur here, I leave it to decide wheiv we shall 
we shall all be happy together. 1 daresay Rose Bell, and where hold fast ; btit let no decision of 
has mentioned in hcr'letters tliat Mr Arthur Lynn yours be inlluenced by a good-natured wish to lay 
is very attentive to Mr Weston’s niece, ^liss Julia Bertram Oakley on the shelf, while he can be of 
Carrington?’ use to others or himself. It was yourself who 

‘ Yes ; Rose has spoken of that.* taught me, sir, the true use of wwlth, and wliat^ 

‘I should not wonder, when summer comes in worthy hands, it can eifcct. Your pupil, Mt 
round, if there were to bo Uvo weddings on the ^Mervyn, will try to profit b}’ the Ic.^.-ons of his 
same day in old St Mary’s Church, at Soutliamp- master.' 

ton/ said 33 ertrara* os ho rose to go. ‘ Well, then,* rejoined the head of the firm, u 

if a load were lifted from liis mind, ‘we shall 
cuAFfER Liv.— SUCCESS. make short work, civilly, of Cleek and Qrip^, 

• Theio is nothing— so the modern proverb affirms and of the Belfast people too. Some of the other 
—•that sttoceeds luce success ; just as the massive applications are of a less sweeping character.’ 
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The business of Ihc firm still grew. Fresh 
works, extended premises, new docks, new smithies, 
sAwmills, Ibniidries, sprang into .being at the magic 
touch of intelligence backed by means. The 
names of Mervyn, Lynn, and Oatley were on all 
men’s lips ; rumour exaggerated their considerable 
and growing gains, and brought, as happens in 
such cases, grist to the mill in which the grain is 
of gold, not wheat. Had Long Tom and his fellow- 
WTights had as maT:y arms us Briareus — had every 
square foot of the Yards been multiplied tenfold, 
Bertram and his partners could not' l^vo built, or 
‘converted' one half of the ships for which mer- 
cantile companies, private owners, and Ministers 
of Marine sent orders. It was necessary to have 
wheel within wheel, contract within contract, to 
make use of other ship-yards to supplement the 
lack of hands and space ; and this necessitated 
incessant labour, mucli oversiglit, tact, clear judg- 
ment, and steadiness of purpose. 

‘ It ought to be Oakley and Lynn ; not Lynn 
and Oakley, I know that — and 1 told him so, a 
week ago,' said Arthur, almost penitently, to Mr 
Mervyn, 'one day, as he was descanting on the 
swift and smooth progress which from day to day 
went on. ‘ I do ii\y best ; but with Bertram it is 
like ^witchcraft, for lie never stems, when he has 
got lilirough a mountain of work, in that quiet 
way of his, to realise that he has dune anything 
astonishing after all' 

‘We will all do our best,’ answered the principal 
clieerfully ; ‘ and no man, I fancy, can do 'more. 
But Bertram is one in a thousand, and riches will 
no more spoil him than success has made him vain, 
or warped the gentle manliness of his honest 
nature. Ho is the same to-day as when he stood 
here, a poor messenger lad, gazing at my models 
in their glass case.' 



CURIOSITIES OP OLD 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONa 
Until about the close of the seventeenth century^ 
very little appears to be known concerning parlia- 
meuhiry electjoiieering, as it was not till this time 
that it was much or notoriously practised. At 
that period, however, and up to the passing of the 
Refonn Bill, the system of parliamentary repre- 
sentation was exceedingly defective. According to 
a statement by the Duke of Richmond in a 
majority of the House of Commons was returned 
by not more than six thousand men ; aud in the 
of the Society of the Friends of the 
People in 1793, it was mentioned that eighty-four 
persons absolutely returned one hundred and 
fifty-seven members to parliament ; and that 
Mventy influential individuals secured the return 
of. one hundred and fifty members ; so that in this 
mgr three hundred and seven members— which, 
bemte the Union with Ireland, constituted the 
mqmty the Lower House— were returned 
thmto tqr <me hundred and fifty-four patrons, of 
whom forty were peers. Indeed, in 1821, Mr 
Lambton stated that he could prove at the bar 
of the House of Commons that one hundred and 
eighty penont xituniod three hundred and fifty 
memben^ by Bomisatioa or otherwise. 

No abuse appteed to be more grievous than the 
great control iradcii tito members of the House of 
Lords hod over-ihe eeeond branch of the legisla- 
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ture. In the latter, the Duke of Norfolk was 
^presented by eleven members; Lord Lonsdale, 
by luiio ; Lord Darlington, by seven ; and the 
Duke of Rutland, the Marquis of Buckingham, 
and Lortl Carrington, each by six. Again, it 
appears that by the nomination or influence of 
cighty-sevcu peers, no less than two hundred and 
eighteen members were rotiiriied for counties and 
boroughs iu England and Wales; one hundred 
and thiity-scveu were sent to tlie House of 
Commons by ninety comiuoner.s, and sixteeli by 
the government— making a total miinbcr of three 
huiulred aud seventy-one nominee members. 
Thirty-one of the forty- five members for Scotland 
were returned by twenty-oiio peers, and the 
remainder by fourteen coinnioncrs. While of tlio 
hundred representatives for Ireland, fifty-one were 
returned by thirty-six peciy, and twenty by nine- 
teen comnioners. TJie result, tlicrefore, was, lliat 
of the six hundred and lll'Ly-eight memlieis of 
the House, four hundred and eighty-seven were 
elected by nomination, and only one hundred and 
seventy-one by imlcpendeiit constituencies. 

Wc are told that neither of the ‘rotten boroughs' 
of Midliurst and Old Sarum had a house reinuin- 
ing in it. According to some returns .submitted to 
parliament in JS31, it appeara tliat tlie boroughs 
of Bceralston, Bossincy, and St Muwe’s cacli coii- 
luined only one tcii-poiiud liou>cliohler ; Duiiwich, 
Bodwin, and Castle Rising, two ; Liidgerdhall, 
four; Bletchingly, live; \Veat Looe aud St 
Micliaol'V, eight. Further papers showed very 
marked coiitinsts between the revenues obtained 
from the disfraiicliLsed and the enfranchised 
boroughs by the Reform Bill, For example, w Idle 
Beeralston paid iu asse-sed Ic.-vos three iJuuuds 
nine shillings ; Bramber, sixteen pounds eight 
shillings and ninepouce ; and Bishop’s Castle, 
forty pounds Beventopii f-hillings— Maiyloboiie’ 

E aid two hundred and ninety thousand three 
undred and seventy-six j»oiinds three .shillings 
aud nincpcncc ; Tower Hamlets, one liundred and 
eighteen thousand tive liundrod ;ind lorty-six 
pounds; Laiilbeth, one hiuidreiL an<l eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and loity-oiio poiiiuts; Man- 
chester, forty thousand ainl iiinely-four pounds; 
and Birmingham twenty-.^^ix tliuusuud nine hun- 
dred and eighty-six pounds. 

The parliamentary rcpro<ontiitiou of Scotland 
wa.n even worse than that of England and 
Wales. The county franchise w;i3 chieliy limited 
to the few laudliolders ainl purchasers of ‘supe- 
riorities '—the latter class being often without 
dependence of jiruperty or residence; while the 
burgh sulfrage was limited to self-elected town- 
councillors ; conseiiueutly neither iiopulation nor 
property was represented bv the constituencies, 

Imt merely the smallest local interests. In 1823, 
the- whole number of voters was less than three 
thousand, and in no county wero th^ more than 
two hundred and forty ; and in one they only 
numbered nine, of which insij^nificant number, 
some were fictitious or non-resiwni electors, and 
without property. Even in 1831, the entire 
number of Scottish voters did not exceed four 
thousand. We are informed that *ai an election 
at Bute not beyond the memoxy of man, only one 
person attended the meeting, except the sherill 
and the returning officer. He of course took the 
chair, constituted the meeting, called over the toll 
of teeholden, answered to iSa own namc^ took the 

— jp 
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vote as to the nrcses, and elected himself. He 
then moved and seconded liis own nomination, 
put the question as to the vote, aud was iiiiani- 
inou.sly returned ! ’ 

The constitiiencics of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were so insignificant that each town had only 
thirty-three electors. AVith such a limited and 
ridiculous suflVago os Scotland then pos-sessed, 
this part of Great Britain, with more than two 
millions of intelligent, laborious, and peaceable 
people, was practically disfranchised, as the inom- 
bers for all its counties and boroughs were returned 
by i)olitical patrons, who, by generally making 
terms with ministers, and by the exercise of con- 
piderable tact, caused alnio.st the entire representa- 
tion of fScotlaud to be secured by the friends and 
agents of the government. Lord Cockburn, in his 
Memoirs, states that ‘the election of either the 
town or the county member was a matter of such 
utter iiidiHercnce to the people, that they often 
only knew of it by the ringing of a bell, or by 
seeing it menlioned next day in a newspaper ; for 
the farce was generally performed in an apartment 
from w’hicli, if convenient, the public could be 
excluded, and never in the open air.’ AVhere there 
were di.stricts of burghs, each town-council elected 
a delegate, and the four or live delegates chose* _ 
the member ; ‘and instead of bribing the town- 1 rests of the public. The Bsde of seats had bdcome 
councils, the ei-tablishcd practice was to bribe only | so regular aud systematic, that in many instances, 
1 the delegates, or indeed only one of them, if this j when candidates could not at once al&rd to pay 
could secure the majnritj'.’ 1 the purcha'^e-money, this was commuted into an 

With regard to Irish con‘ititucncie?!, while i annual rent, for "their convenience ; and the 
several of th'^ fuimllcr nomination boroughs were ! apology advanced for such dealings was^ that 
abolished on its Union with Great Britain in 1801, ' boroughs wore usually disposed of to individuals 
many were Hullered to remain under the patronage 1 pos-ses^sing the same political views as their 
of noblemen and landowners ; ainl more iinportai^t | owners. 

Lfj. 1 i: 1 . 


its corruption, advertised itself for sale until it 
was disfranchised. If the government required a 
seat for a particular person, the sitting member 
was bought out -at a price agreed on between 
them. At the general election of 17G8, parliamen- 
tary scats w’ere bought by the Treasury, and by 
leading noblemen for their followers, as w'cll as by 
speculators and gentlemen who otherwise could 
not become members of the House of Commona 
The general price of boroughs was said to be 
raised at that time from two tho^j^sand five hundred 
pounds to fo«r or five thousand pound.**, by the 
competition of the East and AVest Indian mer- 
chants. The reprc.se Illation of the borough of 
LiulgeT-'liall was scjld for nine thousand pounds by 
its owner, the ctlcbrated George Scdwyii. Even 
a;jenl3 or ‘borough-brokers* were commissioned 
by some of the smaller boroughs to olfer them to 
the highest biddtjr. 

To purchase a scat in the House of Commons 
was frequently the only mean^ by wdiich an inde- 
pendent member could get returned ; and hence 
it was that the virtuous Sir Samuel llomilly, who 
had declined a seat from the favour of tlie Prince 
of AValc.s, justified his purchase of the seat for 
Horsham from the Duke of Norfolk, on the ground 
that it f'Ceured hisiown independence and the inte- 


<’onstitunncies were subject, by limited laws of 
irauebise, to the same disadvontage. Thu.^, the 
right of voting in Bellast, in C’.irlow, in AA’^exfurd, 


The existence of ‘close’ and ‘rotten* boronghs 
had this one advantage, that they facilitated the 
entrauf’e into the House of Commons of men 


and in Sligo, was vcsteil in twelve solf-clcctcd j of ability, who otherwise w'ould not have been 
I)nrgcs 3 e.s ; and in Limerick and Kilkenny, it was ' returned" Their introduction into parliament also 
enjoyed by the corporation and the freemen. Iii : aftbrded them a good opportunity of displaying 
the countic.'?, the return of diembers wa.^ secured ' their legislative abilities, and recommended them 
by the inlliiciicc of the landed families ; and to | to be snbseqiionlly returned for much larger con- 
oxloiid this power, the landowners subdivided their ' stitucncies. It was on this account that Mr Burke 


estatc.s into an enormous number of forty-.'*hiUing 
Ireeholdfl, wdiich, according to the law of Ireland, 
were created without the po^.;e.ssioii of property, 
and the freeholders* votes were considered the 
absolute right of the owners of the laud. The 
result, therefore, was that, alter the Union, more 
than two-thirds of the Irish memhers W’cre 
returned to the Lower House of parliament by 
about fifty or sixty territorial magnates, and not 
by the people of Ireland. 

The sale of seats in the House of Commons for 
English and AVelsh boroughs was another curious 
circumstance in connection with elections. It ap- 
pears that when members were returned by a small 
but independent body of electors, their personal 
votes were obtained by bribery ; but when pro- 
prietors or corporations had to return representa- 
tives, the scats were often purchased direct. The 
sale of boroughs became a well-known system 
during last century ; and the right of properfy in 
those constituencies was admitted, and capable, 
like any other property, of sale and transfer. 
Thu^ tlie borough of Orford, which belonged to 
the Grown, was, at the request of Lord Hertford, 
transtened to him by the ministry of Lord 
Chatham ; while Sndbnry, which was detested for 


and Mr Canning, who had shown their political 
talent.'? w’hile members for AA^endover, were after- 
wards returned— the former for Bristol, and the 
latter for Liverpool. 

Although the county voters in England and 
AV'ales wore much under the influence of the great 
territorial peers and commoners, yet voting was 
far more liberal among them than in most cities 
and boroughs. As all tlie forty-shilling freeholders, 
comprising the county gentry and yeomanry, 
enjoyed the franchise, these constituencies wem 
the most adequately represented. 

In populous and in rising towns, freely chosen 
members were not returned' to parliament so often 
as they should have been, these being the places 
most generally selected for the election of candi- 
dates of the government, as they abounded with 
revenue officers, who, till 1782, were i>arliamen- 
tary electors ; and their votes, backovl up by those 
of conupt freemen, overcame the independent 
electors. Lord Rockingham stated that no less 
than seventy elections depended upon these petty 
government officials; while in one borough, one 
nundied and twenty out of the five hundred eleoton 
had obtained levcnuc appointments through the 
influence of one person. 
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Again, Sir Thomas Erskine May tells us that 
even in a few great cities, whose voters with popu- 
lar rights of election could not be controlled, either 
by landowners or the government, and who were 
not under the iulluencc of corruption, the vices 
of the election law were such that a popular can- 
didate with a majority of votes might have to 
contend against such vexatious and oppressive 
obstacles as to prevent him obtaining tne free 
siillVages of the electors. 'If not defeated at the 
poll by riots and open violence — or defrauded of 
his votes by the partiality of the returning officer, 
or the factious manctuvres of his opponents— he 
was ruined by the extravagant cost of his victory. 
Tlic poll was liable to be kept open for forty days, 
entailing an enormous expense upon the candi- 
dates, and prolific of bribery, treating, and riot^s. 
During this period, the public-houses were thrown 
open ; and drunkenness and disorder prevailed in 
the streets and at the hustings. Hands of hired 
ruffians— armed with bludgeons, and inflamed by 
drink — paraded the public thoroughfares, intimi- 
dating voters, and resisting their access to the 
polling-places. Candidates, assailed with offensive 
' and often dangerous missiles, braved the penalties 
of the pillory ; wliilatheir supporters were exposed 
to the fury of a drunken mob.' < 

Oil\3 of the most scandalous evils of elections is 
. bribery. This was first systematically practised in 
tlie reign of Charles II., though it prevailed earlier ; 
and the Revolution, which augmented the power 
of the Lower House of parliament, extended the 
scope of this vice. The price of votes varied 
according to their number. In some boroughs, it 
was as low as two pounds } and in others, it was 
about thirty pounds. This sum, said on apothecary 
of llchester on his examination, is the price of '& 
voter at that place ; and upon being asked how lie 
knew this sum so accurately, answered that he 
attended the voters’ families professionally, and 
his bills were paid at election times with the 
money. The electors of Grampound have been 
I known to boast of receiving three hundred guineas 
each for their votes at one election. In contesting 
the larger borough^ there was a good deal of work 
and drinking to go through ; while in the smaller 
ones, the candidates sometimes never showed 
themselves, and an old pauper of the place ivos 
chaired round the town for form’s sake ! 

There are several comical electioneering anec- 
dotes, a few of which appeared in the Quarterly 
Itm€w in 1667. When the Berwick freemen 
resident in London were going by sea to vote, the 
ma^'Cers who command^ the ships in which they 
embarked have been known to take such electors 
Norway, on account of such skippers being 
bribed to do so. The freemen of Ipswich appear 
alip in the same way to havo been taken to 
HeUend. As the daughters of freemen at Bristol 
eonfmd the right of voting on their husbands, 
a trick devised at one closely contested election in 
that dty was for the same woman to marry severM 
men. When the ceremony was completed, and the 
tempofsiy husband had duly recorded his vote, the 
two shook hands over a grave in the churchyard, 
and said: ^Now death us do ]mrt;* which was 
. considmd a divorce ; after wliidi the woman pro- 
'needed to qualify another husband at another 
jjchurch. At one phws& bribes were niven by a 
tltoBterioaB individual known as the 'Man in the 
I mou,* who approached at dusk in the evening, and 


was at once met with the question : ' What news 
from the moon?’ 

'I'll lajr you five guineas,’ said a celebrated 
canvasser in Pox's contest of 1784, ‘and stake 
the money in your own hands, that you will not 
vote for Air Pox.’ ‘ Done ! ’ says the free and inde- 
pendent ; and wins his bet and bribe. Another 
plan was to buy tlio voter’s canary at a price which 
would have been far too much for a bird of para- 
dise, When Sheridan contested Westminster, his 
opi)ouent brought up his unpaid creditors to b&Uy 
him on the hustings. They censured him fi)r 
having bought peas at two guineas and a half per 
quart (to make sure of a voter), while he was 
neglecting their just claims against him ; and 
they hooted him accordingly. 

The cost of contested county elections in 
England was sometimes enormous, especially 
whciii llioy were political battles waged on account 
of tho rivalry of great houses. The Duke of 
rorlland is reported to havo spent foxty thousand 
pounds in contesting Westmoreland and Cumber- 
laud with Sir James Lowther, who must havo 
spent quite as much. But by far the most costly 
electioneering contest ever fought in this country 
was that for the representation of Yorkshire in 
1807, ainl has been called the ‘Austerlitz of 
(*]e.:tiouccring.* Tho candidates were V’'iscount 
Milton, sou of Earl Fitz william, supported by 
the Whigs; the Hon. Henry Lasccllcs, son of 
Lord ITarewood, nominated by tho Tories; and 
William Wilherforce, supported by the Indepen- 
dent party and the Dissenters. For fifteen days 
— which was the time limited by law for the 
election— it was continued with doubtful success 
b«> tween tho two great political party candidates ; 
but Air Wilbcrforco headed the poll the whole 
time, ami tho election ended in his favour and 
that of Lord Alilton. The number of votes polled 
were for Air AVilberforco eleven tlwiisand eight 
hundred and eight ; for Lord Aliltoii, eleven 
thousand one hundred and seventy-seven; and 
for the Hon. Air Lascelles, ten lliousaiicl nine 
liundrcd and ninety. This celebrated contest is 
said to have cost the three parties nearly half a 
million of money. ‘Not a vehicle of any .sort 
was to be hired in the county long before the 
fifteen da}'.'!’ polling was over. Voters came up 
the river in lieavily l.vlcn boats, others in wagoua 
and on <lonkcy.<, while hundreds trudged on foot 
from all parts of tho county.’ The expenses of 
Mr AVilbcrforce w'crc paid by public subscription ; 
and .so much public zeal wos shown in favour of 
his character and election, that more than double 
the sum necessary for his election expenses was 
raised in a few days, and half of it was afterwards 
returned to the subscribers. 


MY LAST DETECTIVE CASE. 

CIIAPTSB X. 

I nxT> been in the police so long at the time my 
story, opens, that 1 was thinki^ of getting out 
of it ; in fact, it was pretty well undexstood that at 
the end of the year 1 intended to apply for tny 
pension. There was very little doubt of my 
getting it After a certain number of years^ you 
begin to feel that you have had almost enough-^ 
quite enough, perhaps-^of public life, and so widi 
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to take it easy. I hfid not done badly while in was a regular usurer. To look at him, you would 
tlie Force ; for I was in comfortable, I may almost not have thought that ho had a shilling in the 
say independent cirouinslances. My house was world ; but I had heard enough to know bettCT ; 

. _ . • . _ 1., i. -1 


iny own — six good rooms, in a nice nuict nei'di- fact, ho was raUier a notorious character in bis 
LourliooJ, and ,vo took no lo.lgera, except a nwn n«i«';'^'>“*>»ood. I need to feel sorry for the pretty 
..i.ri i.ia . -r IT -ji ^ a nn’lj his niece, to whom ho was always as sour and 

and his uifc. Afy infe and I, with our servant- ril-teiupercd as possible; but she was a most 

gill, ucro the oiil}^ other iiiniatcs, so we were not a^niable young woman, and bore it like an angel. 
o\ erciowdcd ; indeed, I don’t think I should have I was (juite pleased when I met her two or three 
taken any lodgers, but that ]^Ira Nickham — I was times witli a good-looking, respectable young 
Sc3rg(suit -Nickham, detective attached to tl.e fellow, evidently her sweetheart* and I thought 
Z ilivisioii—complained of being dull and lonely that, after all, there might bo some compensation 
when I was away, as I often was for days, or even ^hc life she was loading. However, 

\vf'okc« lotrAilioi* Wickham told me one evening— how vromcn 

Ti.« 1 * ' I. 1 ♦ hear all the news, I can’t make out, but lliey do 

riie public arc aware that a detective can had found out about 

reckon on liis time ; for the awkward feature of thia young fellow, and was almost beside himself 
our businoss is that you never can tell where your ^yith rage. There was no barm in the girl taking 
imiuiries may lead you. Why, it once happened a liking to a decent young sp^ark ; and young 
to me that I started for AVales to find a man. Jfc Brake— that was his name— was in very rrspect- 
had cleared out very cleverly when 1 gut there ; *^hle employment as a clerk. Hut old Daryett 
but I traced him back to London ; and there was would listen to no reason. He insisted on the 
I living in a Lack street, not far from my own Sirl fSivin- lam up; ami when slie retus«l to do 
1 'I , ^ 1 / SO, he turned liiir out or the Jioiisc at oiilV a aay’s 

house, dressed up as a co.ttcrmonser, and wlieelm- It see.ued that the young fellow had 

a barrow of vegetables about all day , wliile my entertained some suspicion of what might liajipeii, 
w ife thought I Win hundreds of miles off. Yes ; 1,^1 ^iye,^ iiotiCc at the registrar’s— he dared 

and if 1 had not had a boy to help me, I should | not ])ut up the banns in churcli, for fear Dar^'^ctt 
have been in a fix ; for Mrs Nickham was talking ‘ should be told of it — so, when the explosion came, 
to a friend at tlie door of tins friend’s liou?e, when j he ^vas able at once to do the best thing possible 
I went by ; and I am blessed if tlicv did not call • lor poor Hose, and marry her offhand. He had 
me, and bought some small salad**! Of course '"I" 

I sent the hoy with it; but I never had such a ■ “ f 

... /.. . ,, . , , others have married under the same circumstances, 

near lliinj; ot it m my life. My story, however, , 4 Nickham 

has nolhing to do with this dodge, winch occurrevl^ ^^Id mc-aiid how she came to learn this also, 
at a much earlier period of my service ; so I will puz/ded me— that it was reported the old mau 
merely say that I cauglit my man, and did very ! meant to alter his will, and so carry his spite 
W'cll by the capture. heyoiid the grave. Jle was just the old fellow 

My lodger’s name was Ilellip. He was some- I should have expected to be guilty of such 
111 in" in the leather trflule. I never exactly knew conduct. 

what he was; for it has .always been a maxim were quite sympalhetic a )Out the yoimg 

^uth me to leave the detective outside my o^^n Nickllam would 

door. I knew he had to make frequent journeys ; ^ono to see how they got on. She did not 
to Northampton, and occasionally liiul to go to ' however ; and we thought no more of them, 
Franco about his purchases or sales — that was till a few days after, when, just as I was getting 
pretty nearly all 1 knew about him. He was ready to go* round to the station and report 
rather disposed to be intimate ; but I never myself— I was always on day-duty now, my time 
thoroughly cottoned to him, as the saying is, so we being so nearly up— a sharp knock was heard at 
did not grow to any greater friendship than just ll^e street door. It was only a single raxi ; but 1 

A felt certain it ivas for me. Somehow, you can 
a fncndly footing as landlord and tenant A anything special 

ca])ital tenant he was too, mraey ready to the day ; coiuiii?, and the next minute one of our men 
while quieter lodgers than both lie and his wife pi^^seuted himself. 

never entered a house. ^ j ‘ AVell, Bingley, what 's up now 1 * I said ; for I 

Til what I may call my district, but yet at a | saw he had something to tell me. 
considerable distance from my house, in a respect- j * I thought I would call in upon you, Mr Nick- 
able thoroughfare called Upper Broughton Street, ! ham,’ replied the man, ‘and let you know what 
there lived an old gentleman with whom I had happened. There’s been a biuglury aiul 
some slight acquaintance. Ilis name was Daryett ; Broughton btrect-aii awlul 

and Imviug long been « «suleut there his “ "upper Broughton Street !'J repeated. Ikuew 
shrivelled, mean-looking, little figure, dressed ^in once what was coming, without another ivorJ. 
clothes of suitable meanness, was very well known ; < You don’t mean to say it is old Darvett i ’ 
and his repute of being Bomethiiig of a miser, < I do indeed,’ was the reply. ‘ Ti«e old fellow 
was well known also. 1 used to speak whenever is killed by a blow on the head, fo tar as is known, 
1 met the old gcutleinan ; and os ho was frequently and the house is robbed, but not of a great deah 
accompanied by liis niece, a Miss Bose Merry, I It has only just been found out. 1 am going to 
got to know them both. let the inspector know ; hut I thought I would tell 

There was not much doubt that the old party you as I went by, as I am sure they would be 
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glad if you would go up and give an eye 
to the place. Of course I left one of our men 
lliere/ 

That was enough. I jumped up directly, and 
I was off without a moment’s delay to the spot. 

It was Just as I had been told. The old man 
had been robbed, and probably w'as killed in 
defence of his treasure. It is not necessary to 
give any particular description of what I saw, and 
1 am glad of it; for in defiance of the popular bistc 
which leads us to revel in every detail of a gi-eat 
crime or horrible event, however ghastly, I don’t 
think such things furnish veiy good reading. 1 
know, the more I saw of them, the less I liked 
them, and was glad wlieii I was in the ]»olicc to 
think I had very little to do with the Cliaiuber of 
Horrors department. I am glad, therefore, tQ be 
able to compress tliia part of the story into a very 
limited space, and to lind tliat it will be enough 
to refer to the evidence, without entering upon 
any account of what I saw or did wlieu I got to 
the house. 

After the departure c5 hi.^ niece, IMr Haryctt 
had liv^ by himself, save for a dciif old house- 
keeper, who slept on the top floor. This wontan 
was too far away ttfhear anything, even if she had 
not been deaf; and too deaf* to have beard any 
modenite noise even in the next room, TIic thied^ 
or thieves, had gained admission by a basement ; 
window-, which was forced, and appeared to have ' 
gone straight to the old man’s bedroom, as there 
was no trace of any other apaitiuent having been 
visited. In this bedchamber was a safe, which 
h*ul been opened with its proper key— found in 
the lock on the next moriiiug. This key wus 
always kept in the old man's pocket, from whicli 
it must have been taken; and it was naturally 
conjectured that the noise made in opening the 
safe door had awoke Daryett, who had been 
silenced, on the principle that dead men tell no 
talcs. So far, it was like fifty other crimes which 
have passed without special notice. Vet there 
were some carious features in the business, which 
set people’s tongues w^agging ; and a great many 
of those who knew old Haryett best, did not 
believe in the burglary at all, excepting as a 
blind. 

The matter not being placed in my hands, 1 
was able to hear a good deal of discussion about 
it, and it was strongly pointed out how little 
appeared to have been stolen. The safe door was 
opened, as said ; but no attempt had been made 
to force open the small locked drawers inside, 
the keys of which were hidden in a secret place 
in the safe itself. Professional thieves would not 
have neglected' these, and indeed some hundreds 
of pounds were found in these drawers; so this 
led manT persons to say the robbery was hut a 
faint. A number of bills and promissory notes 
were fimnd in the usurer’s safe, all in the greatest 
ffisoiden Whether any had been removed, it was 
impoaeihle to say, os no one know what had been 
thm fiomd jewellery was certainly gone ; also 
two otf thMe valuable diamond rings, and a 
cuiiotts ddnlfyla gold watch, the face studded with 
pearla 

This lost infimation was obtained from Mrs 
Brake, who hfd aeon the articles ; but after the 
first day or olsr pbople did not ask her any 
Ouestionf^ as snaiiy MMm began to whisper that 
fhei or ather her fimlwiidi was Ihe guilty party. 


! It was plainly declared that the young couple 
I had committed, or caused to bo committed, this 
murder, partly in revenge, but chiefly to prevent 
the old man from altering the will which ho was 
supposed to have made iu favour of the girl, 
Tlioso wlio argued thus, declared the robbery to 
be but a feint to divert suspicion, and to give the 
crime the appearance of a commonplace ordinary 
murder. 

Others, however, thought differently, and among 
them was the geutleiiiau who took tho direction 
of affairs into liis hands, a Mr Prinley, who had 
married Daryett s sister, although he had not seen 
the cliiirlisli old man for twenty years. lie fouii(l 
a great deficiency in the property. What it was 
that wa:^ gone, it was not easy to say, so slovenly 
kc*])t were Daryett’a accounts, although he doubtless 
understood them well enough. Tlie accountant 
engaged found references to a large sura of money, 
wliich did not appear lo be invested ; nor could 
he lind it to be out on loan, as was the case with 
much of Daryett’s capital. Several very recent 
entries, so far as they were intelligible at all, 
seemed to show that this amount was about to 
be used in some operation ; but of tho money 
itself— about two thousand pounds — there was no 
trace. The brotlicr-iu-law was strongly of opinion 
that Mr Drake was tlie culprit, and had seaircd 
this booty, having some means of knowing that 
the money was in the house. I'ut the accountant 
did not agree with this opinion. The latter 
thought the amount was represented by some 
form of security, bill, or scrij) ; but from the 
extraordinary muddle and unintelligible sigin 
in the old gciitlewan’s memorandum book, wliich 
was the only recoixl found, it was inspo=ir',ibIe to jj 
decide with certainty. At aiiyrale, if tlie poor 
old creature liud been murdcrod lo jirevent him ; 
from inakiug a will, the crime liad been tlirowu j 
aw’ay, for a will was produced Ky his solicitor, 
duly executed and attested, and all that sort of 
thing, dated some two years baciv, wliii li left all 
his piTipcrty to a nephew, who wa--, it amjcarcd, 
in Australii^' quile passing over 31 rs Drake, wdio 
had not, after all, lost much by her quarrel ; 
although the ciiniii ng old fellow, who must have 
been a very bad man at liearl, had been continually 
dropping liinU as to wliat great things lie meant 
to do for her. I used to hear a good deal about 
this matter among our people, who liad almost 
made up their minds, two or three times, to arrest 
Mr Drake on suspicion ; they had no doubt that 
he was the man. But there wms such a total 
absence of evidence to prove he had been near 
the house on tho night, that ho was left alone for 
the present. 

Up to this time 1 had nothing to do with the 
inquiry; but Mr Prinley being anxious to get 
back to Cumberland, where he lived, as soon os 
he could, left the accountant iu charge of every- 
thing ; but before he went, he called at Scotland 
Yard, and expressed his wish that the investiga- 
tion should be kept up. He said he hod a strong 
impression that the guilty parties were already 
suspected, and could he detected; while as for 
expenses, the aceountant had authority to defri^ 
all charges This was quite enough, as regards 
the latter ; for the authorities were referred to one 
of the most respectable firms in London. It wac 
decided, after a oonsidexatimi of all the cireum* 
stamcesi that an oflker thmougbly familiar with 
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ilio nciglibourlioo^l and its rcflidcnts would bo 
better for tbc duty than a detective from the head 
office, BO I w'ua naturally pitched upon by the 
superintendent, as I was on the detective staff of 
our division, and was almost the oldest constable 
ill our district. So this is }io\v I came to have 
charge of the Upper Broughton Street mystery. 
It was not a very promising case for me, as the 
inquiries tflready set on foot had utterly failed, I 
and there was really hardly anything to go 
upoif. 

The fir-st thing I dirl was to mahe some inquiry 
as to whether Mr Prinley might not have done it 
himself. Mi ml, I did not think this was alto- 
gether likely ; but it was as likely as anything 
else 1 coulii see. Ilis wife was the old man’s 
nearcrit relation ; and he might have been as 
an.\iou3 to prevent a new will from being made, 
or a new coiiipaninn being found to succeed l^Irs 
Brake, as any one else could be. But it was not 
he who did it— a very little trouble RatisHed me 
as to that ; and the question still remained : Who 
could it have been I Not lliat I waited until 
Prinley was clear, before I looked about me in 
other directions. No ; that is the fault of too 
many of our men, and often have they lost a good 
ch.Uice by it ; but I was always careful not to 
waste time. 

As it appeared likely that I might have to call 
upon Mr uml Idrs Brake at a more advanced stage 
of the proceeiliiig^, I did not wait upon them ; but 
1 gut liohl of the housekeeper, whom I have 
mentioned a-s being deuf, and sleeping on the top 
ilo(jr of old Daryett’s house. T found that he had 
left her lil'leen pounds a year — the miserable old 
screw ! Wli}', shti had lived in hi.s service foi* 
Ibrty-tlireo years ! She wa.s now ‘ living inde- 
pendent on her ]n*opertvV a.s she told me, with 
her son. The old woman was terribly deaf, and 
a little ohildislr, so I could not make much out of 
her. The son ivas a hard-working fedlow, who.=5e 
wife look in washing, he turiyng the mangle, and 
fetching or taking home the clothes. An ordinary 
detective would have suspected him, and quite 
naturally too ; nothing would have been more 
correct in the ordinary course of business ; but I 
knew Bill Jenkins— that was his name— too well 
and too long to think that it w’as pos-^ible for him 
to be in such a busino.-ss. He knew me too ; so, 
when 1 called upon him, and took him into the 
tca-gardcus of the Aldernian’s Castle, which are 
as quiet, excepting on Sundays, as if they were 
in some country village a hundred miles out of 
town, he knew I wanted iuforination about the 
liaryett murder, before I had opened my lips on 
the subject Ho might have been a little nervous 
at lirst ; but 1 took care to make him understand 
that he and his people wore free from all sus- 
picion, If 1 had not done so, he would have been 
too anxious to clear himself, to chatter freely over 
his giii-aiid-water, which is what 1 was anxious 
for him to do. 

As Bill Jenkins had often been employed to do 
odd jobs ut Mr Daryett's, and was there pretty 
nearly every day, he could tell me what 1 wanted 
to know almost os well as his mother could have 
done, especially as* the old lady had talked to him 
about nothing but the murder— except it was her 
proiierty— ever since she had moved to his house. 

First of all, 1 asked him concerning these 
young people, Ur and Mrs Brake— w&t did 


he know about them? Ho spoke very highly 
of the young couple, and was quite angry 
at the idea that either of them could have had 
anything to do with such a deed. He said that 
Mrs Brake was much distressed at the death of 
the ill- tempered old fellow who had been her 
tvrant so long; although Bill honestly confessed 
tliat he could not understand why she should be 
sorry. 

There were no other relatives that he knew 
who came to see the usurer ; biit1,here were plenty 
of jieople who Came to borrow money, or to pay it 
back, lie did not know many of these, but there 
was one man whom he should know — a man whom 
he had never liked, and hadal\va3'9 looked upon 
as (langerou.^, I naturally asked him why he said 
thi|, and was at first disappointed to hear him 
reply : ‘ By his look, Mr Nickham, and his uncivil 
way of speaking to a fellow.’ Thi.^ was not much 
to go upon, ill a murder clue ; but as he seemed 
to bo uncommonly full of this man’s bad qualities, 

1 lot him go on. It is always the best way ; you 
can never tell wdiat will come out. Partly from 
what he had seen, and partly from what hfs mother 
had told him— anything was evidence with me, 
although it might not have ^:)a.ssed at the Old 
Bailey’ — I found tliSt this man ha*! been for a ^ong 
time in the habit of vi.sitiug Mr Daryett os a 
customer ; and the housekeeper had taken it into 
her head, from pomething she had heard — ^through 
Ml’S Brake, I suppose— that lie was the greatest 
customer of all. What business he had actually 
liun.’*.i‘:tc<l, the old W')irian of course did not know; 
but sliDilly before the death of Daryett, she noticed 
that tliis man liad been much more frequent in 
his visits while the old gentleman had shown a 
{ good deal of ill temper towards him. At one time, 
lie could havi^ acces.s to Daryett at any time of 
the day, and there was always a deal ol laughter 
and talking during the interview ; the visitor, 
too, oUeii sent out for wine, which, it is hardly 
iieccissary to !>ay, was never kept in the house, 
j Uecontl}’, however, there had been a great change. 

' Daryett woiibl sometimes go out when he knew 
the other was coming, as Bill Jenkins had himself 
heard the latter complain ; but he would never go 
away without seeing the old man, although he 
several times Imd to linger about the neiglibour- 
hood for hours to do so. Sometimes again, even 
when Daryett was at home, he would keep the 
visitor as long as possible before seeing him ; yet 
urgent as his business must have been, this man 
was never seen at the house after tlie day of the 
robbcr 3 % Tlie worst of it was that Jenkins did 
not know his name, address, or what hia trade 
was ; nor did his mother, whom 1 questioned, in , 
spite of her deafness ; for the reader must not 
suppose 1 got everything straight off, just as 1 am 
now repeating it, in one conversation. 

If I could have obtained sufficient trace of this 
person to lead me to him, I should certainly have 
tried in that quarter ; for thero was something 
suspicious in hia constant visits and their sudden 
stoppage. Many a smaller thing than that has 
been cut into the fost step of the ugly ladder 
which leads to the gallows. Beyond telling me 
that this was a broad-faced, puffy man, with sn^ 
eyes, and a set smile or grin on his face, which 
made him look very ugljr, 1 could get no descrip- 
tion of him; so. for the jm^sent, there im not 
much hope of his ideutilication. Yet— it was 
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wry odd—although such a vague description 
might apply to five hundred diflerent persons, it 
liauntcd me. It seemed as though at some time 
1 must have dreamt of such d man ; but dreams 
don’t answer with policemen. 


TUB PUTCELESS PEARL. 

A rmiJ) of Italy, in convent reared, 

Medora sits beneath the orange-trees, 
using on Life, and Love, and elaiius of Duty. 

The picture, framed by crumbling riunnery walls, 
Is passing fair, and breathes a deep repose. 

That's lulled, not bi'oken, by the fountain’s plash 
And voice of pigeons cooing to their mates ; 

While orange-blooms give out their luscious scents, 
And well-nigh overpower the fragrant breath 
Of thyme and lavender and healing herbs. * 

Oft will their mingled sweets recur to her 
In aftor-daj^s of fuller, freer life. 

And make the convent garden bloom aiMin 
In her mind’s eye, who now so meekly sits 
Among the flowers— the faire.st of them all ! 

Her round arms clasp the hoary dial’s stem 
In mute Unconscious symbolism— the while. 

All fancy-free, she hearkens to the hum 
Of murmuring bees-^then jionders how it is 
They seem so loath to leave thcif< honeyed toil — 
TilPtheir unrest imparts itself to her. 

Long had she dwelt content among the nuii.s, 
Who fondled her as nev-er child before ; 

Tlieir gentle rule had never fretted her, 

111 spite of all its primness and restrictions ; 

And, cherished by their kindliest inothorhood. 

The orphan’d girl had almost quite forgot 
TJie outside world where once she had her home. 

But, lately, she had seen her former nurse — 

A peasant- woman from Valdarno's side — 

And heard such talk of sickness and di.sires8. 

That all the woman woke within her soul, 

And made her yearn to comfort and relieve. 

* Oh, would the Mother only let me go ! ’ 

She said to Sister Anna, who had charge 
Of her— ‘ to dress more dainty fare for nurse, 

And cheer her for awhile with lute and song, 

Then 1 would seek again your shclt’ring walls 
Till, wholly vowed, 1 mi^ht with full consent 
Go forth a rainist’ring Sister of the Poor.’ 

*This will not do,’ the timid Anna thought. 

^’Tis thus it oft be^ns. 1 shall be blamed. 

Unless 1 check this rising wish, my bird 
Will beat its wings against the ban, and pine 
For flight How it would grieve the Sisterhood 
. To lose her, and how anger oil her kin 
Who have their private ends to serve.’ So she 
, Replied with caution : * Child, most dear thou art 
Tu all of us ; we would not see thco sin, 

’ By seeking thine own wayward Avill to please. 

' lost^ while 1 tell to thee a parable 
' Abont a Princess and her suitors five, 
r That my confessor tau At me, holy man ; 

.. A poet ne^ who knew uie human heart 

‘This maid, of royal birth, possessed a Pearl 
I Of pnedess worth— a treasure that would lasf^ 

' So aiMl tta Oantide^ for aye unspent, 

If Ae Aould snsely choose her bosom’s lord. 

* Flirt joatto a suitor who had goodly store 
Of dainty Jiisirt% and sugar -plums, and fruits. 

*'Be mns^’^lmsaiiit ^'and I will make a feast 
The richert My all 1 ’ll spend 

, Upon the banquet’’ Wisely she replied : 
i Good sif} amrtbodErtrt might come a fort ; 

I Satiety at all ovanto Irtndd ooma 
; Ko ; 1 ’ll nrt ntkapnr allfiman a feast, 

^However rich. 


‘ Next came a j'outli who had command of all 
The perfumes of the Sunny South. Fiiii* maid,” 

He said, •* if you ’ll bo raiuc, you will I take 
’I’o ]>alaces enchanted, whore the scent 
Of oleanders, myrtle.q, rosea, all * 

AVould count for nought —such nirs of Arahy 
Shall ever wrap thee round ntnl lull thy sense.” 

“Fair Prince,” the maiden said, “such sWQcts 
W'ould cloy. 

I must have nnnv than perfumes, ore T give 
My nevor-eiiding source of wealth in fl e.” 

* A great niusiciaii was the nexJ that came. ' 
“Such music neVr was heard, 1 give 
To her,” lie said, “that will bo wholly mine. 

Put all thy stores at niy disposal ; thou 
Slialt hav4‘ sueli thrilling festival of sound 
As never yet to mortal ear was given. 

No strain that tlioii hast ever heard, begot 
By toiicli «>f master’s liand on organ, liar p. 

On lyiv, or hit *, ran give Ihr faintest hint 
Of what 1 will piovidf* for thee.” Then she : 

“Thanks, goutli* sir; but wlu’ii tlir com- jt’-j done, 
f might l)f' weary of sweet .'!omids, ninl nui'di 
llepoiit m(* to have squandered all the stoKs 
T’liat should supply rt'sources inliiiitc.” 

‘So he, too, went 4liscfnisolate away. 

Then her fourth suitor ear.ic .i jniint- r, ho 
With eyes to see tho IxMiit ifii], and liaml 
To put it on tin* canvas, like to his 
Who iiiad(‘ the glorioii .4 altar-piece within 
<hir chapel there —when', in the very .^ir 
t'ircliiig our Jb)ly Mother with tin: Laljc, 

Our niorl.al eyes arc able to discern 

Tho.se heavenly fonii.s his eyes had grace to see, 

That over minister to earthly lu’crls, 

'riiough all unseen by urovt I'lers of the clay. 

“Fair t»ne/’ lie said, “give all your wealtli to me. 

And I will paint y4>u such a pictun d .'<ecne 
As shall make Fancy’s kingdom open all 
Her palacii gates, for you to enter in, 

And dwell in it for aye.” “A troodly gift 
Indeed were this,’’ the Princess said. ** Hat what 
If bandit ludd should break into our Uiwcr, 

And snatch away the wondrous woik 4»l art, 

Before your sjiirit's dream had wiifc iUi lf 
On canvas? No ! I'will not so bi’.stow 
3ily priceless Pearl.” 

‘ 'riieii caiiu’ the lifth, a knight — 

A dainty carpct-I;iiigbt indeed was he— 

Fastidious beyond belief. “ J’riiiees.'i,” 

JIu sail!, “this ennd rugged worhl is all 
Unfit for one as sensitive as thou. 

Give me tin: empire over all your store, 

And 1 will lap you reiiiul with luxury ! 

Caressed with migueiits ami cosmoties rare, 

Your dainty limbs shall never timeh the ground; 

And I will clothe you in such soft array 
As you Juive ii'.-vcr dreamed of. Silken stnfTs, 

V'clvets of lustrous jiile, and natiiis smooth, 

Shall carpet t:vcry path you tread, and clothe 
The very walls around yon — till all noise 
Bo Imshcd to music— and the clash and clang 
Of household labour sound like cooing doves.” 

’ Replied the maid : “ Belike, such calm wonld lull 
Me to a sleep so deep that I sliquld ne’er 
Awake enough to know how blest I was 1 
Thus should 1 B[M»nd my priceless Pearl for nought.” 

’ So he, too, was dismissed.’ ‘And rightly too,’ 
Medora quick replies. ‘ Unmanly, he— 

UniVorthy to be any maiden’s guide ! ’ 

‘Now quickly hear the rest," »aid Anna^ ‘ere 
Tho vesper-hell coll us to evening prayer. 

Tho issue and the moral of my tnle 

Aro yet to come. ’Twas not tho wiU of heaven 

Tho maid should die imwed. Oft did she muse ] 

Upon tiie wasted wealth fast looked in that 

One Bolitaiy Pearl, and long to give 
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It to awortl»ykni({lit At last oaine oiio~ 

Who wjiight her for herself. As to her ru-irL 

Ho only wanted it more brightly aet 

Aiul burnished— for ]ic sought not hers, but her. 

V-.?® to keep the jicarl, her own, to fill 
ritcruity. But wlien llin maiden saw 
Jlis nobleness, and bow he w.-is Ihe chief 
Among ten thousand, though with visage miirred 
in flervicc of the sufFering and the weak, 
isJio could not choose but Jove him hiyally, 
besought him to accept 
i he Pearl, and use it as he would ! So she 
l|ooanic his bride, bis blessed liride.-Tbiis cuds 
Ihe tale, my child. Now, tell me, can you reail 
‘ Tiiust tell it you. 

* forth niy life or 3 ours-- for wo 

Arc daughters of a king — tlic King of kings! 

And bear about a priceless Pearl within — 

The never-dying Send. So ’twas C‘\])lained 
^^'ftther Jiiiigi, wlien ho catechisud. 

‘ That’s wa*ll, niy child; 1 'm glad you cross yourself 
Hiscrectly ere you ask who were llie. Five 
i hat sought her lirst, seikiiig to dominate 
Her inmost fc<iul. Tlicy were the Senses Kivc 
Wc taught you to cuunieraLt* in school. 

There’s 7 V/.NVe, that woos us hotly lir.si of all, 

And fain would make us, Msau-like, forego 
(bir birthright; SintWntj, wliieli allures loo, 

^yith joys of sense; Utarlutj^ that woidd engross 
Tl’he soul, and iloafen it to the still \oico 
Of Conacienco; %/i/, that fain would seize the 
realm 

Of I'.aith ; and Touchy aboMer dc.spot still.’ 

‘ L mind me well. Put tell 1110 of the Knight 
Who sought lier f<jr herself,’ Aledora said. 

‘Tliat will 1, .sweet my child, at fitting lime ; 

I'or it is H<j who a/oos Ilis eliurch to-<lay 
To como apart and be His cho'sen Ibid *. 

Now peace, Medora ; yinder jja&soa oiu* i 

\yho rings llie bell for silence to prevail 
I'lilil the vesper-bell shall s(»uud for prayer.’ 

Suns rise ivnd gel — Malijis and Kvi ii.s»)iig, 

Terce, iSext, and Nones, and Cumpimu mark the 
hour 

With chant and pra3a?r continual ; but tlio maid 
Cannot forget Iht longing for her nurse 
And all the simple peasant-folk, whose ilaj'S 
Of toil and sweet domestic charities 
Had been familiar to her iiifauty. 

At last she brought her coui’age to the point 
Of begging tlic dear nuns to let her go 
And see the foster-mother whom she loved. 

They said her Nay at lirst ; but when they foimd 
Her hunger gi’cw, and W'ould not be appeased 
Without the food it craved — but mastered Jicr, 
Waotin" her rounded limbs, till tlicse became 
A i)arody on tlioirs — they let her go, 

’Neath Sister Anna’s careful guardianship, 

To pastures of Valdariio, tlicre to take 

Tho breath of kiiie, and milk of mountain goats. 

Oil ! what a joyous gi*ceting waited them 
That summer’s cveuiiig when they' first arrived ! 
Brigitta’a time-worn face took lines of joy% 

'J'hat ci'osscd the many furrows Care liad ploughed — 
EiTacing them like words on palimpsest — 

Ab they three sat beneath the olive-trees 

And watclied tlic lirellies floating dreamily 

Above the indescribable bluc-grecn 

That paints the young blades of the rising com, * 

Bri^tta’a grandchild chasing them the while, 

Filling hia busied bfinds with harmless ilninc. 

Sure evening is more fair in Italy 
Than any other land I The dee]>diued sky 
Itself aeoma vaster, nearer to us, vet 
More far, than olsewhere^ and each star to pulse 


In nnison with Nature’s miglity heart ! 

While gentle airs, laden with jirccious scents 
Of jessamine and myrtle, fan the check, 

And waft the phish of fountains to the ear. 

In concert with the song of nightingales I 
‘The Niobe of Nations’ at this hour 
Still throbs with poetry and iiassion. 

Medora felt it so; though weeks had passed 
Since Anna’s tale had become part of her. 

And given her tender conscience much ado 
Jiiist she should fail to curb each tyrant Sense, 

And let it grow ^00 masterful. ’Tw^as good 
To see the girl, who soon became the jiride 
Of the hill-side — now dressing macaroni 
After a dainty fashion of the nuns, 

Now weaving garlands of the w^ayside flowers, 

To place on iu*w-inade grave.s — a solace now 
Fop fret fill infancy or carew'oru age — 

Chasing away their sense of WTong with sound 
Of lute or song ; but oftener as the nurse 
Of sick or sorrowing wife or ailing babe. 

One morning she was sitting at the door, 

Au infant in her arms, who sweetly smiled 
< )n Sister Anna standing by her, when • 

There jiasscd that way two noble strangers — one, 

A man of fifty years or tbcrcaboiA, 

\yho owned the sinoke-hued olive-groves around ; 
The other but a youth, tboiigb aged and blaiichc(> 
[>y thought and pain and hunger. He had known 
An Austrian diingeon*.s horrors, deep and dark ; 

Had been with Garibaldi many a day, 

Now fighting, now exhorting, now in prayer 
By' dying bud ; or, oftener still, ’mid sick 
And wounded, plying all the leech’s craft, 

Which lie bad studied ardently within 
The schools of Padua. 

• As noiv tlie two 

Turned round a vineyard wall and came in sight 
Of Anna and Medora and the balie — 

‘A sacred ]iieturo that,’ Count (\arlo said. 

‘ I’hose fi;4uri H in that doorway bring to mind 
An altar-]neec of Kaphaol’s I Lave scon, 

here »St Elizabeth admiring stands— 

.Ju>t so— beside Our Lady ami the Babe ! — 

What say you, ’Vico ? Ho you see it too ? ’ 

But ’Vico answered not ; he had no tongue ! 

All eyes was he — eyes in whitdi rapture glowetl 
Like those of saints tliat catch tlic light of heaven. 

He answered not ; but thought within himself : 
‘'riiere sits the destined help- meet given for me, 

And through me for my Itidy ! * And then, 

M ith all the beautiful iiuconsuious craft 
I’liat lovers ever have been wont to use, 

Bethought him of Brigitta’s aches and pains. 

And wondered if the wound were wholly healed 
That he ha^l dressed for her when last he came 
At olive-gathciing. 

What need is there 
Tti linger o’er the old familiar tale. 

The age-long, world-wide theme of young romauco. 
With all its varying preludes, and its yet 
More varying cadences ? Suffice to say, 

TJiat ere the tender blades of summer com 
Had changed their blue-grccn stoics for robes of gold, 
There came a day when sweet Medora gave 
Her licart to one who sought her for hoi'self, 

And jdaced — in beautifuJ joint guardianship— 

Her Pearl with his, where it long time had lain 
Within the secret place of the hlost Higb. 

Again tlio scene is cbancretl ; the canvas shows 
Another picture — for the land is free I 
Patriots have bled, mothers and uives have wept^ 
But sorrowed with a sorrow full of Hope. 
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Meclora, in lier liap]iy inothcrlioocl, 

Hjis prolTored kindly anna to orphan’d haliea 
And tottering age, aa in her girlHoo^rs moni. 

To-day, her pleasant villa opcar its gates 
'Fo shelter two poor nuns, who found no home 
To turn to when their convent was suppressed 
35y the new government. Oh ! with what pride— 
Pure mother-pritle — she shows her ])rattliug babes 
To Sister Anna, standing there in all 
The helpless bashfulness of childhood, though 
AVithout its grace. — ‘ What think you of your kiu ? 
Dear Sister Anna— of these sturdy boys?’ 

She says, ox ill taut, to her cliildhoud’s friend. 

* Your kin they must be, suicly, dear, since you 
And I are Sisters ! * 

So indeed they were ; 

Kach doing homago to the highest that 
She knew, according to her light. 

Again 

’Tis eve. Once more she aits, as when we .^aw 
Her first, beneath the shade of orange-houghs, 

'Fhat bear at once rich fruit and faiiv-«t I1 «»wit ; 

But, as she ponders now the claims vf liife 
And Love and Duty, slio no longer deems 
Them rivals in God’s beauteous world, that teems 
With jo^ for every seii ’e — hut si-parate rays, 
R'oeoeding from tie Father of all Light, 

That blend in brighVesf, rosiest radiance, where 
His presence gilds the pure wliiHe light of Homo. 

• MaHY jKAFrRESO!^. 

SOME EASTERN PARABLES. 

A STORT illustrating an idea clings to the memory, 
and influences the life, where it could find no 
entrance if it came before the mind in an abstract 
form. That is wliy we all love parables and find 
them such sure teachers. The selections of Jilastern 
parables we propose giving arc so full of signifi- 
cance and practical instruction, that they w'ill be 
found as useful as >ve hope they may prove enter- 
taining. 

That there are more ways than one of seeing 
everything, is shown in the parable of the tiger 
and the man, wdio were both looking at a picture, 
in which the man uvas drawn os victorious and the 
beast subdued. The man said to the tiger : * Dost 
thou sec the bravery of the man, how he has over- 
come the tiger?’ The tiger gave answer: ‘Tlie 
painter was a man. If a tiger had been the 
painter, then the drawing would not have, been 
m this manner.’ 

To people who are fond of vying with their 
neighbours, regardless if they can afford to do so 
or not| the following is a capital hint. *An ass 
and a camel were the best of friends. One day 
they were out for a walk together, wiicn they came 
to a river. The camel proceeded to cross the river, 
which was deep. When half-way over, he called 
to the a8& who still stood on the bank, to follow 
hiin* thank you,” said the ass. "It may 

he dl TMy well for you ; but don’t you see that 
what yon ean cross, would drown me 

Boehefoncauld says: ’How can you expect a 
friend to ke^ your secret, when; by telling it 
to him, yon pcore that you are incapable of keep- 
ing it youi8el£' To beware of how you confide 
in your fri^jL>^ Is given in the tale of a miser, j 
who said to hb Itmd: ’I have now a thousand j 
rupees [one hundred pounds], which 1 will bury I 
out of the city s and % wSl not tell this secret to | 


any one besides yourself.’ They then went out 
of the city and buried the money nnder a tree. 
Some djwa after, the miser going alone to the tree 
to SCO if his money w'cre safe, found it bad dis- 
appeared. At once he suspected his fi ioiul ; but 
he dared not question him, as he was sure that ho 
would never confess it. So he had recourse to 
this stratagem. Going to him, he said: ’A great 
deal of money is come into my hands, which 
I want to put in the same place. If you will 
come to-morrow, we will go together.’ The Lieiul 
coveting the larger sum, replaced the smaller. Tn 
the meantime, the miser went and found it, 
and having seenred his money, he determined 
never again to confide in a friend 

To people who in rash monicnis wash them- 
selves dead, comes this parable, to show them that 
if taken at llieir word they \vouM soon retract, 
ainl plead for life. ‘A certain feeble old man had 
gathered a load of sticks, aiul was carrying it 
home. He became very tirc'd on the roacl, and 
flinging down his burden, he cried out: “O Angel 
of Dcatli, deliver me from this misery!” At 
that instant, the Angel of Death, in obedience to 
his summons, appeared before him, and a^kecl 
him what he wanted. On seeing the frightful 
figure, the old ma?i, trembling, replied : 0 friend, 

bo pleased to assist me, that f may lift once nioro 
this burden u]«ui my slioulder ; for this purpor.e 
only have I called you !”’ 

One of the kings (»f Persia sent a skilful physi- 
cian to the prophet Aroliammed. After remaining 
some years hi Arabia without any one making 
trial of Ins skill as a physician, be went to 
• Mobammed, and complained, saving: ‘They sent 
•me to dispense medicine to your companions ; but 
to tliis day no one hath taken mdice of me, that 
1 might have an opportunity of performing the 
service to wliich T had been appointed.’ Mohimi- 
iiied replied: ‘It is a rule w’ith these pef»plo 
never to eat until they are hard prc=!-ed by hunger, 
and to leave olf crating whilst they have a good 
appetite,’ The ])liysiciiin said; ‘Ay indeed, this 
is the way lo eiijo}*^ hcaltl),’ IIc then made liis 
obeisance and dcjnii tc*il. 

To those who arc fuJl of prole, sions bearing no 
result, the following parable comes home. ‘A 
horseman went lo a city, and bearing that there 
W'erc many thie\e.s in that place, said to his groom 
at night : " ].)o you sleep, and I will keep watch, 
for I cannot rely on you.” The groom answered . 
"Alas ! my lord, what word.s are these! I cannot 
consent to he asleep and my master awake.” In 
short th(i master >vent to slccj), and threo hours 
afterwurd-s awoke, when he called out to the 
groom : “ AA'hat are you doing ?” Ho answered ; 
"1 am meditating how God has spread the earth 
upon the water.” The master said : "lam afraid 
lest the thieves come and yon know nothing of 
it.” He replied : " 0 my lord ! rest satisfiefl ; I 
am on tlic watch.” The horseman went to sleep 
again, and awaking at midnighl^ be called out: 
"Hollo, groom! what are you doing?” He 
ourwered : " 1 am considering how God has sup- 
ported the sky without pillars.” To which the 
master replied: "1 am waid that amidst your 
meditations the thieves will carry away the horse,” 
"Ah, my lord!” said the groom, "I am awake. 
How can the thieves come ?” The cavalier again 
went to sleepi and an hour of night remaining, he 
awoke^ and adeed the groom what he was doing. 
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SOME EASTERN PARABLES. 


“I am conflideriiig,” said the groom, “since the that he should get possession of this treasure, 
thieves have stolen tho horse, whether I shall So ho killed one .of his own goats, and took 
carry tho saddle on my head to-morrow, or you, off its skin — horns,’ beard, and all complete ; and 
sir!”* having pulled tho ’skin over himself, he told his 

A rather novel view of the relations of the wife to bring a’ needle and thread, and fasten 
rich towards the poor is given in the story of a it np all round, so that it might not slip off. In 
very poor man who went to a very rich man and this guise ho went to the moiijik’s cottage at dead 
said ; * We arc two sous of Adam ami Eve ; there- of night, and began knocking and scrfttching, when 
fore we arc brutliers. VToii are very rich, and I the peasant jumped nx) and cjied : * Who 's there ? ’ 
am very poor ; give ino a brother’s share.’ Tlie ‘The Evil One!’ rejdicd the priest ; and demanded 
rich fiiaii gave to the poor man one cowrie—lhe that tl)e uionjik should at one# give him back 
smallest piece of money, a tiny shell. The the pot of money he had found. The peasant 
I)Oor iiimi said: ‘0 i^ir, why do you not bestow ] looked out of the window, and seeing tho goat’s 
iiX)o]i me a brother’s share To wliich the rich ’ horns and beard, he was certain his visitor was 
man rexdied : ‘ Be content, my good friend ; if 1 1 none other than he represented himself to be ; 


contain humorous or sarca-slic productions ridi- ; now I 11 go on living without it.* The 
culing the ])retensions of those wives who wish to ; seized the money and hastened home. ‘Come,’ 
lord it over their husbands, and the Oriental . said he to his wife, ‘the money is in our hands 
lileratures strike at llie same foible. Here is a j now. Here, jmt it well out of sight; and taken 
story from Mr llalston’s Russian Folk-tales, which sharp knife, cut the thread, and pull the goat’s 
iiioatly jiartake of an Oiiental character. A cer- skin olf me before any one sees it,’ She^ookthe 
tain woman wa=j very bumptious. Her liusbaud knife, and was beginning to cut the thready at 
came froiri a village council ouc day, and she the hvam, when forth flowed b^od, and the prie.it 
asked him; ‘What have you been deciding over began to howl: ‘Cli, it hurts, it hurts ! don’t cut, 
there?’ don’t cut!* ::?lic began ripping the seam open in 

‘ What have wo. been deciding ? Why, choosing another place, but with ju.sL the same result. The 


a Clfdova’ [that is, a mayor, or elected chief J. 

‘ Wluan Iiavo you clio.-oii ?’ 

' No one as yet.’ 

* ClioO';e me,* j'ay^ the woman. 

So her hu-baiid, de. irons of giving her 


• goat’s skin had uni Led with his body all round. 
I ‘And all tliiit they tried,’ adds the legend, ‘all 
j that they <11- 1, even to taking llie money back to 
j the old man, was of no avail. TJie goat’s skin 
L Tcmainel clinging tight to the priest all the 


les-^’on, wojit back to the council, and loll the ’ same. God evidently did it to punish him for 
blders WJiaL .-die had said. They immciliatelyA his gre.it givodiness.’ 

cho ft her as (lo!ova. Well, the w^.inan got along, I Tiiis exccs-ive love of money is frequently the 
settled all que.'^lions, took biibes, and drank spirits ; subject of rebuke in the parables and legends of 
at the iiea'^iUils’ expense. Rut the time came \ the Oriental*^. It is stated, for instance, of the 
to collect the Tho Golova couldn’t do iuli.diitaiit.s of the pagan city of Troyan, that they 

it —wasn’t able to collect it in lime. There ‘did not believe in Christ, but in gold and silver.’ 
came a C(*.i“ack, and asked for the Golova; but ‘Xow,* tho legend goes on to s.iy, ‘there were 
the woman had hidden herself. As soon as she seventy conduits in tliiit city wliich siiiqdied it 
learnt that the Cossack had come, otf she ran with spring-water ; and the I.ord made these 
Rome. conduits rim with liquid gold and silver instead 

‘ Where, ch, where can T hide myself f ’ she cries ; of wat**r, so that all llie pco^de had as much as 
to her liusband. ‘Husband dear! tie me up in a ' tlu-y jdeased of the metals th'^y worshii)ped, but 
bag, and xmt me out there where the corn-sacks they had nolhiug to drink.* After a time the 


Lord took x»ily upon them, and there 


appeared at 

Now, there were (Ive sack.s of seed-corn outside ; ' a little di.-taiv.c fioin the city a deep lake. To 
so her hubband tied u]) the Golova, and set her in this they used to go for water ; only, the lake was 
the midst of them. Hp came the Cossack and ’ guarded by a terrible monster, which daily de- 
said: ‘Ha! so the Golova’s in hiding.’ Then he j voured a maiden, whom the inhabitants were 
took to slashing at the sacks one after another | obliged to give to it in return for leave to make 
with his whits and the woman to howling at the j u.«-c ot tho lake. The f.ivour of St George w’as 
pitch of her voice : ‘ Oh, uiy father ! 1 won’t be a j however propitiated by the iieople, and he wa'S 
Golova, I won’t be a Golova.’ At hist the Cossack induccl to ibl Ihcui of the monster. They were 
left olf beating the sacks, and rode away. But the then convoited to Christianity, 
woman had had enough of Golova-ing ; from that The duty of helping and befriending the iin- 
time forward she took to obeying her husband. fortunate is sonu- times taught in these parables at 

We all know what a degrading thing avarice is the expense of the good character of ceibiin of 

-—how it benumbs a man’s finer instincts, and the saints. Thus, in one of tho stories, a x>ea>:int 

lowers and degrades his better nature. More is driving along a heavy road ona autumn day, 

especially is this the case if this undue love^of when his cart sticks fast in the mire. Just then 

money has developed within a man a want of St Kasian comes by. 

scrupulous honour ns to how ho conies by his ‘Help me, brother, to get my cart out of the 
money, so that he but gets it. An Eastern parable mud,* siiys the peasant. ^ . 

illustrates this. A llussiau priest knew that a ‘Get along with you!’ veniics St luisian, ‘Do 
inoujik, or peasant, had come upon buried trea- you supiiose I’ve got leisure to bo dawdling here 
sure in the shape of a pot of money ; and tho with you ! ’ , m 

priest^ being oxceasively avaricious, determined Presently, St Nicholas comes that way, Tho 
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f )ens.'int niWrosses the saino request to him ; and 
jc stops and gives the required assistance. Wlien 
the two saints arrive in heaven, the Lord asks 
them where they have been. 

‘ I have been on the earth,’ replies St Kasinn ; 
'anil 1 happened to pass by a inoujik whose cart 
had stuck ill the mud. He cried out to me, say- 
ing : “ Help me to got iny cart out ! ” But I was 
not going to spoil niy heavenly apj>arel.’ 

'i have been aa" the earth,* says St Nicholas, 
whose clothes were all covered *with mud. ‘I 
went along that same road, .and* I liciped the 
moujik to get his cart free.’ 

Then the Lord says : ‘ Idstcn, Kasian ! Because 
thou didst not asdst the moujik, thorefore shall 
men honour thee by thanksgiving only once every 
four years. But to thee, Nicholas, because lJio\i 
didst assist the moujik to set free his cart, sliall 
men twice every year offer up thanksgiving.’ 

'Ever since that time,* says the story,‘ ' it has 
been customary to offer prayers ainl thanksgiving 
to Nicholas twice a year, hut to Kasian only once 
every leap-year.* 

One dl the most beautiful stories in Oriental, or 
perhaps any literature, whereby we arc taught 
that no human ci^adure is exempt from afllict ion 
and sorrow, is told in the Iffe of CJautaina, the 
founder of the Buddbi-'t religion. There was a 
Touiig wmnan, the story runs, who had been 
lUiiiTied early, as is the custom in the East, and 
had a child while she was istill a girl. When the 
beautiful boy could run alone, he dicil. Her 
sorrow for a time deprived her of reason ; and in 
her love for her dead child, she carried it from 
house to house of her pitying friends, asking them 
to give her medicine for it. A Buddhist convert, 
thinking 'she docs not understand,’ said to her: 
'My good girl, I myself liavc no such medicine as 
you ask for ; but I think T know of one who has.* 

* Oh, tell me who that is 1 * cried the girl. 

' The Buddha can give you medicine ; go to 
liim,* was the answer. 

h)hc went to Gautama ; and doing homage to 
him, said ; ‘ Lord and master, do you know any 
medicine tliat will he good for iny child ?* 

‘ Yes ; 1 know of some,’ said the Teacher. 

Now, it was the custom for natients or their 
friends to provide the herbs wliich the doctors 
required; so she asked what lierbs he svould 
want 

* 1 want some mustard-seed,’ he said ; and when 
the prior girl eagerly promised to bring some of so 
common a drug, he added ; ’ You must get it 
from some house where no son, or husband, or 
parent, or slave has died.’ 

" * Very good,* she said ; and went to ask for it, 
carrying her dead child with her. The people 
aaid ; < Here is mustard-seed— take it ; * but when 
die asked, * In my friend’s house has any son died, 
or a husband, or a parent, or slave ?’ they answered : 
^Ladv! what is this that you say 1 tlie living arc 
few, but the dead are many.’ Then she went to 
other houses ; but one said, ' I have lost a son ; * 
another, ^ We have lost our parents ; ’ another, '1 
have lost my slave.’ At last, not being able to 
find a single house W'herc no one had died, her 
mind began to clear ; and summoning up resolu- 
tion, she left fhe dead body of her child in a 
forest, Mid retoming to the Buddha, paid him | 
homage. ’ 

Hesaidto'her: *Bave yon the mustard-seed?* 
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' My lord,’ she replied, ' I have not ; the people 
tell me that the living arc few, hut tlic dead arts 
many.* 

Then he talked to her on the impei'inanoncy 
of all tliings—pointing out to the poor girl 
how the alHiction from wliicli she was suffering 
Avas not peculiar to her, hut was common to all 
her fellow-creatures— till her doubts were cl(?arcd 
away, she accepted her lot, and became a 
disciple. 


THE TIIEATMEXT OP JUVIOXIliE OFPENDIOUkS. 

For some time it has hoeii generally acknowledged 
that some reform is needed in the matter of the 
treatment of juvenile olfcMders against the law. 
The course usually followed till quite recently 
was to indict puiiislinuMit cither by imprison me nt 
or whipping, and occasionally by both ; while 
j ill certain circumstances, tin* young person was 
; .«ent for a period of live years to a reforinutory. 
j Many diiUcultics undonhlfidly surround the quep- 
tioii, as in numerous iii'-es the cliildren who thus 
come under police surveillance are incited to petty 
I acts of theft and other criminal practices by the 
] cupidity and licarMessncss of dcgradt‘d parents, 

! who tlo not count the moral destruction of tln ir 
j child ivn too high a price to jiay for the sellisli 
■ grAtilicaliou of their own vicious habits. But on 
! the other hand, many chiMren odend against the 
, law out of mere tliouglitlesMiess, or from the 
influence of a had example, nr from the associa- 
j lions of had company, while neither they nor 
I their parents can he regarded as on tliat a'*coinit 
. really bad people. In such cases, it is h*ll tliat 
j^the child’s experience of imi)risomui*nt, C'jpi.'.ially 
I if that imprisonment shouM he repeal (‘d, apt 
to have a degrading effect upon the .-iihject of if. 
Referring to this, Sir John Liuitaigm*, Inspector of 
Irish Reformatories, says: ‘ If a*cliild becomes 
accustomed to prison-life, it mii-'t cra^’O to li.ivc 
a deterrent effect .on him. isolated in the cold 
atmosphere of his cell, williout .sympathy, lie may 
he taught to fear, but not to love.* 

The Howard As.?oci:it ion lias taken up this 
question heartily, and Mipjiorb**! by the ojiiniou 
of the present Ifoine Secretary, is not unlikely 
to draw increa.sed altenliou to the question. 
Reports received from judges and prison authori- 
ties in America hiar out the view taken of the 
subject by Sir dolm Lcntaigiie ; and it is not 
iiiinrohahle that tin* Icgi.shiture may shortly he 
called upon to consider some measure for the 
better treatment of the poor little men and women 
thus curly drafted into the miserable service of 
vice and criminality. All punishment which is 
not remedial as well as corrective, is barbarous ; 
and where, as in this instance, the infliction of it 
teiid.s to affect for permanent good or i)crmaiicnt 
evil the lives of so many thousands of those who 
will be the men and women of the next genera- 
tion, it is satisfactoiy to know that our judicial 
and legislative authorities aro^ actlvcljr bestirring 
thomsclvcs to remove what is defective in the 
present system.— Those who would desire to know 
more of this movement, may do so by irieaus of 
tlie Auniml Report of the Howard Association, 
5 Bishopsgate without, London, EC. 

rriiited and Pttbliriisd hf'W.kUL Chambkbs. 47 PSter* 
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DOLL PHILOSOPHY. 

‘No, tlianks, aunty,’ answers a winsome little 
maiden in one of the drawings of the modern 
leader of artistic humour — ‘no, thanks,* refu.sing 
tlic offer of a ncAV Doll. ‘I sliouLl never love 
another Doll like tliis ; for sec, it has only got one 
eye, one leg, and one arm ; and nobody Avould 
care for it if I didii*t. Proper Dolls can take care I 
of themselves, you know ! * What devoted fidelity | 
shines out of thi.s smile-provoking logic— what | 
love, tender and helpful, covering all defects of | 
the ohjcct loved ! What a glimpse of character is , 
there — ^a croaked, comic reflection, but a very bright* 
one, thrown from a womanly character somewhere I 
in the future, self- forgetting and true, faithfully 
cheering some Ijfe that needs comfort, or devoted 
to some weak erring mortal, whom love makes 
dearer than perfection, and svhom ‘ nobody would 
care for if she didn’t.* 

As an index of the mysteries shut up in little 
maidens, the commonest Doll is a wonderful thing. 
The child-owner is peculiarly sensitive about it, 
especially if the hoys quarrel with it, or if Pater- 
familias, unaware of the ubiquitous nature of 
Dolls, sits down upon it in his arm-chrdr to read 
his evening paper; or if Materfamilias exiles it 
from society down-stairs because of its propensity 
for shedding bran. Oh! those Dolls, wh.it tell- 
tales they become ; not the talking Dolls alone— 
which tell no more than the dumb rag-bundles— 
but all the legion, even those that never winked 
an eye, or responded to a squeeze with an intestine 
squeak ! 

There is something humanly interesting about 
the whole of Doll existence. Out of graves 
where, uncounted centuries ago, baby hands were 
folded to rest, with pagan rites, and the child’s 
terra-cotta toys put in around their little owner 
ere the earth was thrown, under who knows what 
rain of tears, as real, as ours— out of those graves 
of little ancients vanished in dust, they have dug 
up slim, straight, tiny human figures, made 
roughly of baked earth, some of them perhaps 
household gods of the nursery, hut amongst them 
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surely, judging from the rest of the toys, that 
wonderful thing the Doll of antiquity. The 
mimic chiLl in the child’s possession sceifis to be, 
in some foriii or other, almost a| old and universal 
an in.stitution as ch^dreu themselves ; and for all 
we know, the professors of scientific comparison 
might have a great deal to say about these uni- 
versal ])laythings. But wc are afraid of the havoc 
made by science in the nursery. We leave the 
t>rohleiu of Doll development to the scientists— 
the same riilhlcps discoverera who have found out 
that Cinderella’s slipper was not glass at all, but 
gra-Ks— wri, not vtrre — and liavc otherwise tumbled 
down about our ears the prettiest ornaments of 
the old nursery castles- iii-the-air. For our own 
part, we arc content that Dolls were always dolls, 
and liavc developed into nothing greater. Their 
sphere is the nursery. They are only denizens of 
child-world. 

Hag, wood, and india-rubber, china, composition 
and wax — we can imagine the immense Doll 
population gathering about us impatient for 
attention, and all leaning up against each other, 
for it is a peculiarity of Doll idiysique that, as 
regards standing up independently in the world, 
a Doll is unmatched for helplessness by anything 
under the sun — except a soda-water bottle. The 
weak point of the primitive rag-baby was the 
human face divine lii coloured chintz, until at 
last it has been painted on white calico. The 
w'ocHlen genera of the family bad an objectionable 
stare, and were too liable to be scalped. The 
china cousins sulfered from fragile noses (and 
heads) and au unnatural shining skin. India- 
rubber got over the danger of breakage ; but the 
immortals have, like old Tithouus, the gift of 
life wdth the gift of youth forgotten, and the 
period of Doll existence being over, their washed- 
out Kalfir complexion is frightful to see. Com- 
position with a thin skin of wax is the most 
popular in nursery society ; hut the Hite of Dolls 
will ever bo the waxen fair ones endowed with 
human hair. All Dolls’ hair has at least one 
human property— that of falling off. Bat foritt- 
nately human baldness is a gradual sorrow ; not 
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like poor Dolly’s, one shock of consternation. 
Tliis is the most trying inisfortuno to a Doll- 
loving chilli. A creature witU only one eye, one 
leg, anil one arm, may still be cherished ; but a 
scalped Doll is a monstrosity. Yet even greater 
defects than this can be cured ; indeed medical 
science pales beside the wonders done in a 
London ‘Dolls’ Hospital.’ ‘What a beautiful 
Doll!’ we once remarked to a communicative- 
looking little stranger. ‘Yes/ said the communi- 
cative little one proudly ; ‘ and this is her second 
head!’ 

[ A motherly instinct lies deep down in the Doll- 
keeping mania; but there is a sisterly or con- 
fidential relationship as well. The child is a little 
mother when, witli self-imposed restraint, she 
keeps still for ten long minutes, pretending that 
the Doll is asleep; or when she teaches that 
most uninteresting pupil ; or gives her an imagi- 
nary cold in order to comfort her with muflliiig 
shawls. But there is a friendly relationship of 
equality — ^proof of the need of a coufidantc, a 
good keeper of secrets— when jMiss Polly, in 
enforced^ exile, confides to Miss Dolly that Made- 
moiselle is horridly cross, to blame her for not 
remembering Fre'iich verbs, when she herself 
doesn’t know plain English vDrbs yet when she’s 
talking— and English so easy! Or in happier 
mood, she may tike counsel about Papa’s new 
shilling, and wouldn’t it be the nicest way of 
BiJciiding it if she bought a money-box to keep 
it in ? 

It is curious to note the different degrees 
ill which children of different character or sur- 
roundings are credulous about Doll-life. Doll- 
life is not mistaken for real life, yet it would be 
hard to define the distinction made in the child’s 
mind, when a willing imagination has worked 
habitual self-delusion. The same W’ell-known 
master of liumorous black-and-white art, who 
drew the child devoted to the one-eyed, one- 
legged doll, represents elsewdiere a little girl 
begging her mamma sot to let remarks be made 
about the Doll when the Doll is there, because 
she has been trying all her life to keep that Doll 
from knowing she was not alive. This simgests 
the utmost degree of delusion, and the diild’s 
plea inverts the real state of tlie case ; she had 
been trying all her life to keep herself from 
realising that the Doll was not alive. Such 
credulity leads to sympathy and the desire to do 
service — the course naturally taken by interest 
in dumb pets that really possess life. The old 
Doll is believed in, through long habit of imagina- 
tion, much more than the new one ; and tliere is 
likely to be most credulity in a child who has 
one sole companionable Doll. Yet there are ; 
motherly little maidens whose hearts expand 
indefinitely^ adopting a family of little and big, 
without losing interest in any, and sympathising 
with all ^metimes in such a case the faded 
old Doll or the maime<l one gets most sympathy— 
a rerw touphing trait, the promise of great tender- 
ness in Um yean to come. 

sue is not necessary for the child’s belief ; 
and wny dmald it be harder fur a child to see full- 
sized humanity in a three-inch mannikin, than 


until we discovered the capability of young hearts 
for loving sensitively the least thing, when a blue- 
eyed little maiden was hurt in her feelings because 
her china two-inch Doll, clad with Spartan sim- 
plicity in cotton print that might he anything 
from a pinafore to a toga, was mischievously 
ducked in a Doll-bath of paint water— with her 
clothes on, as the child complained bitterly. 
The anxiety that the Doll should not catch cold, 
was evidence of some association of human feeling 
with those diminutive toys. The same <;hild’s 
other toys might have been immersed a dozen 
times without touching the scusitivcncss which 
she bore for the semblance of a human thing in 
her possession. To other children, it is true, Dolls 
.are nothing more than toys, and the old toy is 
thrown away to make room for the new toy in fine 
dress. 

As to Doll-drossing, it too may bo an index 
of character, and become more than an exercise 
of good taste or neat work, A girl whose charac- 
teristic detect is lack of perseverance, full of good 
intentions bat wanting the energy of persistence- 
will begin her Doll’s wardrobe on a magnificent 
scale, but get tired, and leave an unfinished 
wardrobe and an ill-clrosscd Doll. The industrious 
helpful little woman will go about things iiioro 
simply, but, being blessed with the spirit of duty- 
doing, will work patiently at one thing at a time, 
and will not be bo Boiisible of the novelty of 
beginning as of the pleasure of finishing each, 
and at last finishing all. A spice of vanity will 
bo evident in others, who like best a brilliant 
Doll-costume of grown-up fashion ; and when 
the fine dress is soiled, the wearer is uncareil for. 
iOr the indolence t>f more luxurious vanity may 
have its childish coiinter[>art, when the owner of 
a costly Doll buys feathered hats for its head and 
minute powder-boxes for its coinplexiun, but has 
not the most remote idea of doing a stitch for it 
with her own hamU With various degrees of 
dressing and nursing, the affocLioiiato personal 
interest fades gradually away, through scores of 
little people -who arc as callous about the feelings 
of Dolls as about the feelings of the animals that 
they throw back tlirough Iho Ark roof, anyhow, 
with their legs round each otlier»’ necks, until we 
find at the opposite end of the scale the exceptional 
girls who never cared for a Dull. Some of these are 
already unchildlike, and conceal a real weakness 
for Dolls, because of a shyness of being seen with 
I them ; sometimes when they are on the verge 
I of getting past the age of Dolls altogether, child- 
nature asserts itself, and a Doll appears on the 
scene — a refreshing escape from seli-consciousness 
to simplicity. Other girls, studious-minded, 
prefer tiieir books, but can get on well enough 
with a neighbour’s Doll, though without any 
faith in Dull-lifo ; possibly the rcnconire ends 
in the mischievous freaks and personal remarks 
on Dolly, which Dolly’s owner so sensitively 
resents. 

Other ^rls, agaim know more about spinning 
tops than nursing Dolls. They are the girls in 
wTiom, by some droll freak of rfaturei one sees a 
girlish face with something of a boyish look, and 
in the child an odd reminder of a boy about the 


Of mountain, uam ana say f we confess, we but before strinoexs peculiarly gentle ana suDuueti 
4mce bdievM idae iadiqieiiaable for sympathy, —exactly like Tom, Jock, and Harry, in their 
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lamL-like condition during tlic first drawing-room 
evening of the holidays. These boyish girls are 
not gushing in affection, but quietly staunch and 
warm, having the rare merit of meaning more than 
they say. 

Hut we have not ^ to deal with freak? of 
Stature; and return instead to ordinary Doll- 
loving girls. It is one of the most curious and 
jilcasing facts connected with them and their play- 
things, that the natural beauty or the unnatural 
ugliness of Miss Dolly, is not the measure of 
kindliness, e.xcept on the first day of choice and 
adoption. A poor child’s rag-bundlo may give as 
much delight, as a waxen, golden-haired* baby in 
a nursery lull of toy-luxuries. Again, the new 
arrival, in all the glory of nmslin and spangles^ 
with six new names, and smelling of new wax, 
may be dearer to the child a year after in a home- 
made gown, with chipped nose, and cheeks and 
eyebrows washed away. Or the child taking at 
once to her heart the Doll that comes at Christmas, 
sweet with a mother's love, may never criticise its 
ff‘!itnres, nor ever perceive— as at Iciist one little 
child refused to perceive — that the Doll bought 
secretly in a hurry on Christmas Eve had leather 
hands with but three lingers on each, defective 
glass eyesight, and cars in the neck. The child 
would have known and cho.sc'U a pretty lace; but 
the giver and the season glorified its countenance, 
auil it remained a hideous but beloved Doll. Even j 
Dolls’ accomplisbments do not insure their finding ; 
more favour. The artist of child-life, to whom 
we have referred hclorc, in ‘Not to be Beaten/ 
makes one little girl, witli a recumbent wax-baby, 
boast from her end of the sofa, ‘-If?/ Doll can open 
her eyes!’ Whereupon the otlier liltle girl al 
the opposite sola-arm retorl.=», ‘il/y Doll never 
shuts ners 1 ' If physical beauty and mechanical 
acquirements were the passports to affection, the 
bi»y-dolls 'Would never have been adopted for their ! 
od<lity, nor the Jaiiaiiese babies with eyes aslant 
and heads bald save for on^ tuft of hair ; nor ! 
'would the black-faced crew have thrust their woolly 
heads into the nurseries. ’ 

There remains one mystery yet. How is it that ! 
the little iieoplo who are not credulous about Doll- ' 
life, are still not impressed by the human seiii- ' 
bhince of the toy, when tlu‘y attack Dolly with 1 
tlie penknife or scissors, to discover, like boy ami ' 
girl Fraukensteins, the secrets of her vitality as 
regards inward squeaks or shutting eyes? How 
is it that even the callous schoolboy can extract 
the eyes of that llaxen-hnired cnviture, without 
being startled by a sense of atrocity ? How is it 
that his sister — who of course did not ever care 
for Adriana Matilda— can calmly accept possession 
of Adriana Matilda's eyes as curiosities, once 
Tommy has taken tliem out ? Or how can she 
afterwards stuff her pincushion 'with Adriana 
Matildo’s life-blood? These are awful and uu- 
answ'crable (picries ; but this branch of the sub- 
ject recalls so strongly our childish — imaginary — 
introduction to the secret chamber of Bluebeard, 
that we flee from it in horror, only hoping tjiat 
the helpless damsels will find some knight of the 
nursery to take up their cause, and snatch them 
from I'ommy next* time while yet they arc sound ; 

S ts, and send them straight to the Children’s 
osnital or the workhouse Infant Department, 
not for their own sakes of course, but for the sake 
of the weak and poor little ones, who would prize 


the toys that tho children of the rich wantonly 
destroy. 

Our last word about the treatment of Dolls is 
not OUT own, but. comes from no less an authority 
than George Eliot In one of those pages full of 
close observation of the ways and workings of 
human nature, she introduces a Doll in the hands 
of her heroine, a Doll under sad ill-treatment, and 
so introduced as a tell-tale of character. 

Tnlliver, when she was still a^ shock-headed child 
— ^now as in after-years, faulty, impetuous, hot- 
hearted, exceedingly lovable — was wont to take 
refuge in an attic, to give vent to her childish 
tronbles — ^those troubles that are described as so 
intensely heavy, because to children there is but 
little sense of other coexistent things or of a future. 
In^ this long loft under the roof there were cob- 
webs, and 'worm-eaten shelves, and a tub behind 
which she could hide and imagine the vengeance 
of nobody knowing where she was ; and there was 
also ‘the trunk of a large wooden Doll, which once 
stared with the roundest of eyes and the reddest 
of cheeks,' but which she now need as a sort of 
Micli, wreaking upon it her rage, or sorrow, or 
vexation, driving nails into its head, knocking it 
upon the floor, grinding it* against the brick 
columns of the cnimneys going up through the 
middle of the loft, and all the while solacing 
herself by imagining it to be the person who 
was the absent cause of her trouble. 

The whole proceeding— certainly in those pages 
either an actual or a possible fact — is meant to 
illii®trjTtc a character quite the reverse of cruel, but 
resolute and rebellious, with the originality of a 
strong nature. It is a passionate heart giving vent 
to anger, but realljr ruled by the need of lo'dng and 
the power of loving. Can there be a doubt that 
in the days when the ivoodcn Doll had still its 
red checks and round eyes, before it became the 
w’oni-out wooden trunk, there was never Doll 
more cherished and more hotly defended — even 
from Tom— than was this much-abused fetich ? A 
Doll of Maggie Tulliveris ! — with what kisses and 
tears it must have been guarded once — and would 
be still if she had not changed its identity into 
the detested Aunt Glegg or any one else. As it 
stands, the passage describing the last dealings of 
Maggie Tullivcr with its unolfending head, is one 
of tiic most curious illustrations of the ways of 
children and the fate of Dolls. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 

CHAPTEa LV.— LONG LIFE AND FBOSFERITY. 

There is no music, to young cars, so sw^ect and 
full of promise as the blithe ringing of the joy-bells 
on a bridal mom. Not that it is the young only 
who grow enthusiastic over a wedding. As the 
merry peal clangs out so joyously from steeple and 
gray stone belfry, sending the black rooks and 
dawTi fluttering and cawing and circling high in 
air, hearts are stirred that might have been thought 
for ever dead to the sympathies iliar love imd 
marriage evoke. The most wonderful women put 
on the most wonderful bonnets, and add, before 
cracked, greenish-looking glasses that cannot flatter, 
some bit of gay ribbon, some queer old trinket^ to 
their usual rusty raiment, before they grace the 
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bridal ceremony by their presence. Why do they 
come ? Why do thcjy cry ? Why do they adore 
the bride, and admire the bridegroom, and how 
comes it that they would resent their own exclu- 
sion as the bitterest of insults 1 Tliey never saw 
bride or groom before ; never, perhaps, heard of 
courtship or troth plight ; and will care no more 
for the mated pair, when once the orange blossoms 
are faded, than for lany other married couple that 
they elbow in the streets. But for a wedding 
they have the scent that the vulture of South 
America has for carrion ; and so surely as the 
vestry door is unlocked, and the curate dons his 
Bur|)]ice, they will he there. 

It was a grand wedding— a wedding triply grand 
it should have been, since three couples were 'to 
plight their faith that day before the altar of the 
gray old Church of St Mary —that awakened the 
big, busy, thriving town of Soiitiiani])ton to a 
momently sense that there was something else 
to core for in the world besides the current busi- 
ness of the carrying trade. Three marriages were 
to take place in the ancient church, successor, 
by lineal descent, of that luw-browcd ecclesiastical 
edifice, gorgeous with reliciuariCs and colour and 
sainfly relics, wherein Waltheof the Saxon and 
AVilliam the Norman must liavc bent their nocks 
in prayer before the shrines, before the king from 
beyond sea had quite decided to bring the northern 
English Earl to the sharp discipline of axe and 
block. • 

These three couples excited the public interest 
in very varying degrees. Arthur Lynn was to be 
married to Julia Carrington. People at large were 
glad of that. Mr Lynn was clearly a gallant, 
manly ccntleman, and ^ one that deserved his 
beautiful bride. And IMiss Julia was a grand girl, 
with some generous impulses, as her conduct to 
Bertram, after the false accusation brought against 
him had made him dearer than ever to his friends, 
had proved— a girl marred, but not spoiled, by 
early flattery and precocious indepentlencc, and 
one who needed but a ^ood husband td insure that 
she should be a good wife. 

There was Margaret Weston, not pretty, comely 
at the best, but with a dear young honest flice 
that it was peasant to look upon — a winsome face, 
as north of Tweed they call it— the face of a good 
kind girl that loves, and is happy in her love. 
Her consort, a clerk in Mervyn’s employment, and 
who was to le promoted to a Deputy Maiiagei-ship 
at the next vacancy, was a worthy young fellow 
enough, but not of the calibre that hits thu popular 
fancy. Such as knew Miss Margaret were glad 
Ae should marrv, and that her choice should be a 
judicious one ; but few looked twice at the pink 
round face and hay-colourcd hair of Mr Alfred 
Mottram. 

But it was Bertram Oakley’s wedding, Bertram 
and Bose’s wedding, that really stirred the depths 
of the public symjjathy. Something of Bertram’s 
simple nobility of character, something of the 
adventures, the trials^ and the toils througli which 
the bridmoom hod made his way, like some 
charmed knight of the faery talcs of old, whom 
Terror could not scare, whom Vice could not 
attract always loyal,, true, and brave, had got 
noised about, and had exalted the frank-hearted, 
keen-witted young pian to the stature of a hero. 


Perhaps the crowds who cheered him were not 
far wrong in their estimate. Bertram had not a 
little of the hero in him. .Fearless before danger, 
modest in success, he had ever been merciful to a 
fallen foe. And then Hose —sweet, blushing Rose, 
as she clung to tliat strong arm of the young 
husband she had chosen — ^^vas the very ideal of u 
bride. 

What a crowd in the church ! what swarms of 
well-dressed people competing for pews, jostling 
in galleries^ shouldering one another in the aides! 
what admiration for the trim-waisted, soft-cheeked 
young bride’s-inaids, in the pretty uniforms chosen 
for their bewitching display ! Louisa Denham w'as 
there, of course. The Denshires iiad begged of her 
to be their guest at Shirley Villa, for the time, 
where Rose yet dwelt. It was high summer now. 
The covji gleamed golden in the fields, ready almost 
for the sickle. The engagement between Rose and 
her true lover had been a long one, according 
to modern standards of engagements. Yet tlmy 
waited, for Bertram was busy, now in England, 
now abroad, always on the wing, the life and soul 
of the fine old House that un«ler his auspices was 
rising above the heads of its competitors. And 
Rose had been so patient. Nothing that excellent 
Mrs Deiisiiirc could say had prevented her from 
doing lier duty, and a little more, by bright tiny 
Alice and curly-hcadcd llughic, to the last. 

‘ It is not lit that you should do it, dear,’ the 
worthy arclicress used to say. ‘ You are a young 
lady of position, you know, and our visitor, ami 
arc just going to be married to a rich man of 
wboin everybody says that lie may aspire to any- 
thing.’ 

• ‘ But the darlings love me,' Rose had j)leadcd ; 
‘ and when I am married, and you all come to stay 
with us, dear Mrs Denshire, 1 hope you will let 
their old governess teach them still.’ 

So grand a wedding liad rarely been witnessed 
within those ancient walls, and will be long 
remembered in Southampton. ri‘rha 2 )s the most 
n«)tcworthy feature of the show, more so than the 
display ecclesiastical, more than the pretty toilets 
and blooming cheeks of the bri«lc’s-maids, more so 
than the many guests, the mob of well-dressed 
people, the rush, and crush, and J.'ishing of whips, 
and crashing of wheels, the array of smart carriages 
and satin-skinned liorses, was the heartfelt out- 
burst of friendly feeling of the uninvited. TJiere 
was a holiday at Jifervyii’s Yard in honour of the 
occasion. The shipwrights, the iiiiscellaucous 
toilers in the Firm’s employ were there — Long 
Tom, the big wright from Blackwall, who had 
fought at Bertram’s side when the Goldm OtUe 
was recaptured from Captain Jack and his gang, 
at their Jiead. As Bertram left the porch with 
his lovely little bride on liis arm, Long Tom it 
was who gave the signal of such cheering as rang 
thunderous through the streets, and scared the 
black rooks and querulous daws into flying yet 
higher, in circles, in the air. 

* God blc-ss you, Mr Bertram, and her, the pretty 
lady,’ said many a rough voice. Long Tom’s the 
loudest, OB the cheering ceased. And when 
Bertram paused to lift his hat, and bow his thanks 
for their good-will, and said a kind word as he 
passed to Ijong Tom, his old friend, on whom 
Rose the bride smiled too through tears mode 
glorious by the bridal veil, the big, bold ship- 
wright, like a great baby, as he told himself, drew 
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his rough hand across liis rough eyes, and cried 
too. Then the carriages drove ofF, iiid there was 
an end of the show. 

Years have passed since that joyous wedding- 
day, years worthily spent, and at the end of every 
one of which, as the startling hells proclaim the 
death of the Past, and the birth of the New Year, 
no lingering feeling of remorse as to wasted time 
and squandered opportunities, such as haunt some 
consciences, have beset that of Bertram Oakley. 
Th8 great firm of which he has so long been the 
guiding spirit thrives exceedingly, a very centre 
and beacon-light of intelligent imlustry, wealth)', 
and using its wealth in making the world better, 
fairer, wholesoiner, than the old world in which 
its labours first began. Mr ATcrvyii lives still, and 
is still lionourably busy in the great Yard that 
bears his name ; but Beitram it is who for some 
time past has pushed on the great undertakings 
that Imve shortened many a weary voyage, and 
brought Jar climes and strange shores practically 
near to one another. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire ; and the 
well-won gains of Bertram Oakley liavc been 
great, but not often, pmhaps, has hard-earned 
money passed into better keeping. He is the 
master of a snug estate, ami a fair old Hall, on 
the Hampshire border of the New Porcr^t, where 
Bose dwells among her fair-haired clviklrcn, and 
where her husband is glad to snatch his periods 
of welcome rest ; but his life is too busy to allow’ 
him long to enjoy tlie rural jdetisurcs of srpiire- 
arch)'. Tliey want biiii in Lt)udon, at Blackwall, 
in Southampton, everywhere ; but it is with a 
schoolboy’s content as the holidays arrive that 
he gets back, for a space, to tlie wife and tlAi 
prattling pets that wait for his return to the 
llower-gardens, and the smooth lawn, and the 
great elms of home. 

Elmloy — thfe i)lace, once the residence of a 
bankrupt baronet, when sickness Avas a constant 
winter guest at every labovirci’s damp fireside, 
and the whole estate showed in rotten fences, 
impassable lanes, and other such signs, the tokens 
of neglect — is not the only tract of English land 
of which Bertram is the owuier. He is lord, too, 
of the manor of Whitethorn, in Gloucestershire, 
and owns that uplaml farm where his yeomen 
forefathers dwelt, and the village in which liis 
own father was established before his luckless 
emigration to the land in which he and his wife 
lie buried. The Whitethorn people recollect how 
tile rich man who had bought the estate, long in 
the market, shed tears when he made his first 
pilgrimage there, anil entered the little old 
carpenter’s shop in whicli Bichard Oakley, the 
father he did not remember, yet in absence had 
never ceased to love, had once lived and worked. 
They have other reasons— those Whitethorn folks 
— for treasuring up Bertram’s name, for has he 
not exorcised the Fiends of Ague and hopeless 
pauperism from their doors ; were not their 
excmlent schools, their Dispensary, their Cottage 
Hospital, liis gifts ; and have not they seen, thanks 
to him, a new generation of children growing up 
around them, fitter to cope with the world than 
that which preceded ifiem ! 

Louisa Denham was pressed to make her home 
beneath her sister’s roof. The temptation was 
great, but the stout-hearted little woman did not 
yield to it 


‘You belong to your husband, now, love I • 
slie said ; ‘ but when you and yours ask the old 
maiden aunt no\Vt and then to Elmley, she will ^ 
glad to come.’ Ai)d indeed she is a frequent 
visitor there, among those who love her, though 
she spends most of her life in kindly acts and 
words to those around her, and a great favourite 
in all the households of her loving friends. 

Crawley, who, on being rcl’easeil, mnigrated, 
has since been heard of, both at Cincinnati and 
Chicago. Hq has, it is understood,* finally settled 
in the former city — Porkopolis, as classically 
minded Americans call it— and it is to be hoped 
that he may be a worthier citizen of the New 
World than he lias been of the Old. 

Nat Lee’s grave, accoiding to Bertram’s promise, 
is> among those of his respectable progenitors in 
Diilchester. 

Nor were any of those early friends — they were 
but few — who had held out a helping hand to 
the former mill worker of Blackstoii, forgotten in 
the hour of their need. Bertram manages, every 
year, to take a peep at the hardy old vine that 
grows beneath what was once his wdiidow in the 
I Sanctuary of Wcytiuinster, ar^ IMr Browse — who 
’ is gruJfer than ever - knows well enough where 
! to look for help on what he chooses to style a 
. rainy day. 

'■ Bertram has been repeatedly asked, and by 
. important constilucucies, more than once, to 
; accept the honours and responsibilities of a scat 
in Parliament. He lias good-liumouredly declined, 
j however, to write M.P. after bis name, which so 
I many liave Tension to bless, on the plea that his 
I natural place is not among the talkers, of whom, 

: surely, in the Great Council of the Nation, there 
I are enough and to sjiare, and that, w’hile he lives, 
j he must work, with head and hands. That he 
has done, so, hitherto, to some purpose, is proved 
by the well-merited and most complete success— 
ungnulged by all— of the Merchant Prince. 

THE END. 


TYPES OF MEN AND HOW THEY CHANGK 

AViiktiier there are three or five or any larger 
number of what are tcrmeil ‘ types * of mankind, 
seems to he as yet a moot-point among men of 
science. And as to whether these types, be they 
few or many, siirang from one or several sources, 
docs not enter into the present inquiry. All admit 
the Negro, the Mongol, and the Caucasian, to be 
the most prominent races. And all agree that 
there is liability to change or modification in 
some degree. Most scientists are of opinion, apart 
altogether from the Evolution theory, that the 
human race os a whole has gradually emeiged 
from a state of savagedoiii. The opposite of this 
is maintained by theologians, who hold that, not- 
withstanding the advance of civilisation among 
various peoples, there has been a laigc amount 
of degeneration from the primitive condition of 
high-type humanity. But both of these theories 
necessarily recognise modification, although, accord- 
ing to the scientists, this process is so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible, and must occupy periods of 
time of almost fabulous duration. 

Some facts which have recently come to light 
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seem to show that degeneracy, improvement, and. 
apparent immutability, are going on simultane- 
ously, according to the various circumstances 
aflecting different peoples. Permanency ot‘ type, 
or at least extreme slowness of change, is deduced 
by men of science from the fact that tho Negro 
race has remained unchanged for upwards of three 
thousand years. Sir Charles Lycll offers the 
evidence of paintinjjs in Egyptian temples on this 
point. He says there are ‘picture^ on the walls 
in Egypt in which a thousand years or more before 
the Christian era the Negro and Caucasian physi- 
ognomies were portrayed as faithfully and in os 
strong contrast as if the likeness of these races had 
been taken yesterday.' There is no gainsaying 
such a fact as this. But it might be suggested 
that the conditions under which this seeming 
fixity of type holds good are not to be set against 
conditions of a different kind under which it is 
possible changes might take place. For example, 
there has l)ecn no change of what is termed liahitat 
in regard to the Negro race during the long period 
referred to. And ftie question as to what would 
be the effect of transplanting a ‘colony of Negroes 
to tfie temperate zone, with means of mental 
culture and other improving influences, cannot yet 
be satisfactorily answered. Neither, on the other 
hand, can the result of a colony of Europeans 
established in the tropics of Africa and subjected 
to the mental exhaustion of that climate. 

While fixity of type appears to be the rule so 
far as experience shows, it is at the same time 
worthy of note that there are not wanting some 
instances which seem to point in the direction of 
certain influences under which changes may be 
produced in a comparatively short time. Most 
people are familiar with the cliongo produced on 
soldiers during even a short residence in India, 
how they become quite bronzed by the sun. Of 
course this is but temporary, and passes off on their 
return to Europe. The residence of European 
families in the tropics for several generations is 
not so common an occurrence as to afford data for 
forming a judgment ; but the change in the colour 
of the skin, though temporary, indicates what 
might possibly become permanent in the course of 
geuerauons. By the way, regarding colour, it is 
stated on scientifle authority that * we Caucasians 
are of all complexions, according to the climate. 
Thus, a native of Northern Europe h fair ; of 
Central, less so ; of Southern, swarthy ; a Moor, 
more so ; an Arab, olive ; and a Hindu, nearly 
black. Such of the Hindu women as have never 
been exposed to the sun, are often as fair as the 
inhabitants of the south of Europe.’ At the same 
time it is stated regarding this race, which embraces 
all these varieties^ that * fair and auburn hair and 
blue ejes are ^culiax to the Caucasian race.’ It 
would appear nom this that colour is by no means 
so fixed a feature of racial peculiarity as at first 
sight miglit be supposed. 

An instance of a more conclusive character 


nbser\'fttioTi, that the American of city-life in tho 
United States has a type of constitution very 
dilfcreiit from his Anglo-Saxon forefathers who 
emigrated thither two hundred years ago. J. W. 
Jackson in his work on Ethnology alludes to this 
in rather a desponding tone. He says : * It is per- 
haps yet almost premature to look for any strongly 
marked changes in the American population, not 
only from tho limited period during which they 
have existed as a transatlantic race, but from the 
fact that the tide of emigration still continues, *and 
is thus incessantly reintroducing n renewed supply 
of European elements. Nevertheless, we already 
see in tho model Yankee, a mental and physical 
transformation so marked that it at once strikes 
the most inattentive and unscientific observer. 
Now, among the educated classes and the inhabi- 
tants of towns with whom ordinary travellers 
mingle most, this often assumes the iispcct of an 
especial development of the nervous system at tho 
expense of the sanguineous and the muscular ; 
:iliinciitation and respiration being also subor- 
dinated to cerebration ; and in so far, it seems 
merely an approximation to the more intellectual 
tyj)es of Southern Europe.* 

But this is only one phase of tho matter; for 
the same continent and the same people show, 
under a different set of circumstances, an equally 
interesting variety of moLlification. Mr Jackson 
pays: ‘Among the rural population of tho Far 
West, more especially when of prolonged American 
descent, a decided approximation to the Indian 
typo is distinctly perceptible.’ Regarding these, 
he anticipates still further change. He. adds ; 
‘From especial exposure to climatic influences, 
t'iiese are the classes nio.st likely to bo affecied by 
impending organic changes, which, however, must 
ultimately reach even the arliticially trained 
dwellers of the city, who here, as elsewhere, will 
have ultimately to be recruited from the country, 
and who, even in their j>alaced liomcs, cannot 
wholly escape or pennaTKnitly defy tho subtle yet 
potent force.s by which they are everywhere sur- 
rounded.* Even more hopelessly, he remarks with 
reference to the cc.ssaUon of lr(-sh blood from 
the mother-country: ‘Then will come the long 
centuries of struggle with climatic influences 
hostile to Old World organisations, and impera- 
tively demanding that a radically Indian type 
shall bo the only permanent possessors of an 
Indian soil. Already tho model American has 
largely lost the expanded chest, muscular limbs, 
busily beard, and deep-toued voice of his masculine 
and thoroughly Caucasianised ancestor; in place 
of whose grand equipoise and calm self-possession, 
he lias become morbidly nervous and excitable. 
Thus early the fatal symntoms of approaching 
effeteness are distinctly visible, and the only hope 
is^ that these may be the transitory effects of con- 
stitutional disease in the process of acclimatisation, 
rather than the more enduring effects of ethnic 
proclivity in the race. But a people whose women 
are old at thirty, never wiU equal another whose 
feiDUles can be blooming mothers at forl^.’ Speak- 
ing more generally on the same point, no ob^rves 


An instance of a more conclusive character that ‘a race, by etlmic law operating through soil, 
regarding pennanent change of tvpe is to be found climate ana other t^uzic influences, gradually 
in Amenca. It is on a considerable scale, and assumes the physical and mental type characteristic 


extending oyer half-e^oim generations, and where 
both climate and speciality of culture have come 
is^ play. It is a iMt patent to the most common 


assumes the physical and mental type characteristic 
of and in a sense native to the re^on in which 
they have settled. This, or extinction, is indeed 
the unavoidable fate of all colonial populations, 
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widely Beparatcd by geo',Taplucal and climatic 
intervals from their mother-country/ 

To Bay the least, there seems to be ground for 
caution in the propounding of theories, regarding 
cither the immutability ot‘ race or the extreme 
elowness of typical changes. 

It is quite possible that a similar instance of 
change of type, though not yet so strongly marked, 
might be found in the Southern States of America 
with regard to the Negro population. This would 
naturally be in the direction of improvement. 
But several Iiiud ranees have occurred here. Fresh 
cargoes of Negroes were supplied by slave-traders 
direct from the tropics. The State laws prohibited 
the slaves from receiving the simplest elements of 
education, extending in most cases to free coloured 
people, and the very condition of slavery itself 
being unfavourable to the cultivation of the mental 
powers. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, and 
tlie fact that the diilcreiicc of climate does not 
exceed twenty degrees, there can be littlo doubt 
that the Negro population of the United States i 
has decidedly improved in type. The capacity | 
shown by many for acquiring the mechanical | 
trades, and even the higher CMlucation, indicates | 
the possibility of further cliangf^s in the physical 
Rphere. There has not been time to allow the 
effects of freedom to he developed ; but this will 
yet afford data for tlm future scientist, which may 
be anticipated to point still further in the direction 
of typical modification. 

The portraits depicted on the temple walla in 
Egypt have also been used as an argument in 
favour of the extreme antiquity of the human race. 
In allusion to this inference, Mr Jackson asks; 

* What shall wc say to the contrast presented bji 
their physical characteristics ? Who shall admea- 
hure the gulf of time which separates the high- 
featured Iranian from the woolly-haired and thick- , 
lipped African r These are perfectly legitimate | 
questions. But if the supposition bo allowable ! 
that the original progenitors of the human biuiily . 
w'eve of a type somewhat intermediate between ! 
llie Iranian and the Negro, aiul that a colony ' 
migrated say a thousand years before the date of 
tbe paintings to the centre of Africa, would it not 
be a little unpliilosophical to say that a Negro ' 
type could not bo developed in that time ? If 
two hundred years is suflici(?iit to transform the 
Anglo-Saxon into the modern American in a 
luLitiide little more than five degrees southwards, 
why should not a thousand years in the tropics 
change a Mesopotamian into a Negro, with an 
interval of thirty-live degrees? The tropics are 
not conducive to action cither hodily or mental, 
especially the latter; and the brain aud nervous 
system would soon become deteriorated through 
inaction, while the osseous portion of the frame 
would develop in undue proportion, just as a 
tree grows to wood rather than fruit when placed 
in unfavourable circumstances. 

It is rather singular that the author last quoted 
suggests an appropriate answer to his own ques- 
tions, on anollier page : ‘ If this superior desfjny 
awaits the Negro in the future^ why was he so 
hopelessly immutable in the past ? We reply, his 
history was a case of* arreatea development arising 
from unaltered circumstances. Ho is still the 
woolly-headed, animal-faced African renresented 
on the tom^ of the Pharaohs, because nis envi- 
ronment is identical with that of his ancestors. 


Change the influences, and in process of timo vou 
change their subject-matter. ^ Give this indolent 
savage new wants, and you stimulate hinl to fresh 
exertion for their supply. Give him more enlarged 
ideas, and they will ultimately evtmtuatc in a 
grander course of action.' 

Allusion might also be made to the generally 
.acknowledged fact, that ‘ the cradle of mankind' 
is the East, or at least that Europe was peopled 
in some instances from Asia. Jt is on record, for 
cjxample, that the peoples of No^f.hem Europe — 
the Scandinavians, &c. — were of Asiatic origin, 
from the neighbourhood of the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, and that within a period not earlier 
than a thousand years before the Christian era. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the Scandi- 
nayians differ very materially from the inhabi- 
tants of the region whence they originally came. 

These remarks may appear to some to point to 
conclusions of too speculative a character. But 
it should be borne in mind that science itself is 
largely tinged with speculation. The truth on the 
subject of race and its antiquity is too important 
to be rested on the meagre collection of facts at 
present in the possession of scientists. Theories 
may be propounded, but they* must accord with 
the facts. If the* leaders of science claim the 
right to theorise, and exercise it, why shouKr the 
lay portion of the public be prevented from 
following their example? If there he apparent 
permanency of type in a settled liahitat, w’hy 
should modification not be expected under a 
change ? 

MY LAST DETECTIVE CASE. 

CHAPTER II. 

I NEED scarcely say that the ^regular' bad char- 
acters of the district had been duly looked after 
by our peojdc ; but there was nothing to connect 
any of them with the murder ; which, take it 
altogether, was more deficient in clew than any 
crime I had ever had to deal with. So I was 
regularly at sea, as one may say ; was expected to 
do something in the matter, to show that I was 
really at work, but with no more idea what it 
was i ought to do, or in which direction I ought 
to turn, than if I had been a baby in arms— a 
pretty position for a man who had been repeatedly 
described as an active and intelligent oihccr. 

I shall never forget the aimless, drowsy sort of 
way in which I first started on my quest; I 
really felt half inclined to arrest somo promising 
‘rough' oil pure spec. Calling up all the myste- 
rious cases I could remember, 1 thought of one 
wlicro the eye of the murdered man— a bank 
manager in Ireland — was examined by a micro- 
scope to see if, in accordance with tlie poimlar 
belief, the last thiim upon ivhich his living glance 
fell was permanently fixed on the retina. Had 
this been possible in the case of old Daryctt, I 
think I should have tried it; but he had been 
buried a week ago. I recollected, also, that in the 
case I have quoted, it was proposed to consult a 
; spiritualist ; aud the idea immediately came into 
my mind that I would go and see old Mrs 
Hatheilcy — Mother Poll, we used to call her — 
to get her to look in the cards. I laughed at 
myself for thinking of such a thing ; not but what 
the old girl was very clever ; but as 1 did so, the 
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idea struck me with wonderful force, that there 
nii^'ht, after all, be soniethinj;. in a spiritualist 
A spiritualist! one who can read people’s thoughts, 
can see through brick walls^ and can make 
tjibles walk about— -wliy, there must bo some- 
thing in such a person ; so why not try one ? 
Suppose I tried two or three ; if they failed, I 
could not be any worse off than I was before I 
applied to them ; while if half 1 had heard about 
them was true, 1 might get some sort of a clew ; 
even a guess would be better than nothing. 

The papers had mentioned — which was a pity — 
putting the announcement into one of those little 
bits which come after the leading articles, and 
which no one ever heard of when I was a boy — 
that ‘the Upper Broughton Street mystery had 
been placed in the experienced hands of the w^ll- j 
known detective, Sergeant Nickham ; and it was I 
reported that this shrewd and intelligent officer 
had already obtained evidence of the most import- 
ant character.’ Now, the reader is perfectly aware 
that 1 had not done anything of the kind; but 
it was clear that if 1 did not do something, 1 
should gH as much undeserved blame, as I was 
now getting undeserved praise ; so 1 determined 
to consult a spiritualist. 

may easily be supposed that 1 was asked a 
great deal about my plans. The coolness with 
which persons who have nothing to do with the 
matter will ask an officer to give them an account 
of his plans in the most dillicult cases, is astonish- 
ing. They seldom get much by doing so. Mr 
Hcllip, my lodger, took great interest in luy 
movements, which was perhaps not so very 
wonderi^ul ; yet wo had been so distant, that I 
did not like it so much as he evidently supposed 
I did, in spite of all his compliments. He was 
always prophesying my success, and seemed to 
have a most Avonderful estimate of ray powers. 
He made me promise to stand a bottle of wine, 
the day I received the reward; and after I had 
done this, he was still more constant in his 
incpiiries. After all, I did not much mind it, 
knowing, os 1 have said, what a horrible interest 
some people take in such alfairs ; but I found he 
had ti^en to cross-question iny wife, to see what 
ho could get out of her ; which was not fair, and 
1 did not like it. Yet I must advise the reader 
.that while I, having been in the police force 
more than twenty years, was a great deal too 
experienced to fall into any trap, nevertheless I 
am proud to say of Mrs Nickham, as 1 can say 
with perfect justice, that he was a great deal 
likelier to get the truth out of me than from 
her. For all that, he managed to guess that 
1 had some move in hand ; so he told me he 
should soon have that bottle of wine at my 
expense, nodding and winking every time he said 
so, as if he knew all about it 

1 found there was a spiritualist wiio lived in a 
street turning out of the Maiylebone Road ; and so, 
directly I had mode up my mind, I set off at once 
to see idm. He was out, the first time 1 called ; 
so 1 made an appointment for the next day ; and 
then 1 found he had been called into the provinces, 
and was not eqiected home for a week or a fort- 
night ; therefore, he wcmld not do. 1 looked up 
another, and went to him ; he was at home, but 
busy. However, I made on appointment to see 
him on the next night but one. I was to pay 
M guinea— a perfect wxowingaway of the money. 


I was convinced, but I had mafle up my mind to 
risk it. 

Tliere was a young man at this second house, 
employed as footman or porter, for he was not in 
livery, and ho was very civil to me. I always 
make it a rule to be civil in return ; consequently, 
1 mentioned that I was going to the public-house 
at the corner, and if he could spare time, I should 
be glad of his company for five minutes. Now, in 
point of fact, I had not intended to go to this 
or any other public-house, os I really wanted to 
get home to my tea ; but seeing him so civil, I 
made myself agreeable on principle ; if 1 did not 
want any help from him tiion, 1 might on some 
other occasion, and you never can tell, you know. 
As it appeared ho could spare the time, he went 
over with me, and said ho would take a glass of 
!;?tout and bitter; but I ordered a wliisky and 
seltzer for liim. He was quite struck by such 
liberality ; I could see that. ‘ My boy ! ' I 
thought to myself, ‘ if I should liave to ask you 
ntiy questions about sj)iritua1istic or mesmerising 
dodges, you will auswer if you can ; I will bet a 
new hat you’ll do it.’ 

Wo parted very good friends ; but careful as lie 
was, I felt as sure and positive he knew I was in 
the police, as though he had told me so. Very 
likely he knew my name. I had not thought 
of this at first; and if 1 was to try and tell the 
reader how 1 came to know it, 1 daresay I sliould 
fail to make myself clear. You can’t always put 
these things on x^aper ; but that my new acquaint- 
ance spotted me for a policeman, was a fact, and 
I could not quite make up my mind, as I rode 
homo, whether it was a lucky or unlucky thing for 
liie that lie did so. On the whole, 1 decided that 
it was a good job. 

The reader will have guessed that 1 said nothing 
of what I was about to any one except niy wife. 
1 always told her; and many a good hint liavo 
1 gained by doing so. As to the old proverb 
about women never keeping secrets, it is the 
grossest libel I ever came across. If it was 
worth while, I could lell you now of fifty cases 
where w'omen did keep secrets in the teeth of 
temptations which would have made men in their 
places sell up their own grand ruthers and grand- 
mothers. Mrs Nickham highly approved of the 
mesmerist scheme from the first ; and 1 was glad 
she did so, although 1 Jiad certainly expected os 
much, for 1 never knew a woman who did not 
believe in some kind of fortuno-tclling ; and very 
few men, for that part of it. For the last day or 
two, 1 had not seen much of my lodger, as he was 
laid up with rheumatism, only getting out for an 
hour or two, when he treated hims^ to a ride 
in a cab, by way of exercise, which he could afford 
to do, as he was very well off Anyhow, there 
was no cross-questioning now from him, and 1 was 
glad of it 

Well, on the evening arranged, I, of course, went 
to the spiritualist’s, and also, of oourse, was fet in 
by my friend Charley* 1 ought to have mentioned 
hisoiame before. I nodded. He smiled, and said : 
‘So you are punctual, sir;’ and showed me into 
the parlour. There 1 found Mr Sievewright, the 
ProicsBor; but 1 was surpris^ to find he did 
not do the prophesying and vision business him- 
self; ho hSl a young lady-assistant who went 
into a sort of trance. I suppose I need not 
explain all the prooesa Since that timoi it has 
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become so common, that almost every reader must He was rather loii^^er absent than the time ho 
know all about it; what is more to my story is had mentioned ;• but if I had had to w^ait till 
the fact that I could not make anything out of twelve o^clock, I*. should have done it, for it is a 
the broken, wandering kind of speech which this rule of mine nevjer to throw a cliaiice away. At 
young person uttered. I thought then, and think last h<* came : ' Sorry to keep j'ou waiting so 
no\y, that she was really insensible ; and it was long, sir,* he began ; ‘ but I could not get away 
plain her mind was running on a murder from the sooner.' 

lirat; which was curious, for the interview was ‘All light, my boy/ I said. ‘My time is my 
lialf over before I let them know what sort of own, so there is no liana done. Ihit since you 
transaction I was asking about, Ibit what she are here, suppose we try dnothcr seltzer and 
said was of no more use to me than if she had whisky?' • 

been talking about a game at cribbage, or of ‘Thank ye,’ sir/ said the young fellow; ‘presently 
making a plumpuddiiig. It was a dead failure. I shall feel much obliged for it ; but it it is all 
But I had not cxjiected much from it. the same to you, 1 should like to liave a few words 

Mr Sievewright was very civil and c.andid in his with you out hen?, on the cpiiet. It W’ould not do 
style. He said he was afraid the revelation was for me to be overheard.' 

not distinct enougli, Imt another night it might i‘Aha! it is the spiritualistic business, then/ I 
be better. Ke would not make any charge, if I thought ; but told him I was at his service ; so 
liked to come again. I was, of course, ecpially we turned into a quiet crescent which Wiis close 
civil, and said how very clever T thouglit the by, and he crossed over to the side where the 
young lady was, and how much obliged 1 felt for iron railings inclosed a lonely deserted plot of 
the trouble they had boih taken, and that I would gniss, away from the bouses ; and here, as wo 
lot them know if I thought of hearing any more, walked in the shade of some trees, he bej^an. 

1 made up my mind on the spot that I would not ‘ No one is likely to overhear us now/ he 
come again ; but, as I have said, you never can saM ; and I mentally agreed^ with him ; in fact, 
toll when you may want people, and it is not a I thought he was taking a most iinreasouable 
great deal of trouble to say a few civil wonls. amount of trouble over such a trifling matter. 
1 bade them ‘good-night/ and was let out by ‘You told me, sir, that you were in the police ?* 
Charley, to whom I bade ‘good-night' also. I I nodded. 

was passing out at the street door as I spoke to ‘ I have heard a few words j)assijig between Mr 

him, when, to my astoiii.shment, he slipped out Sievewright and Miss Jukes, our clairvoyant, as to 
too, and holding the door in his liand, to prevent your business/ he went on ; ‘and being in the next 
its slamming, whispered: ‘You will excuse me, .room this evening,! heard her while she was in 
sir ; but I have often seen your face before, j her trance.' 

altliougli 1 don’t know your name. Ain't you in i ‘Well, if you did, you could not make much 
the police ?' • j out of it, unless you are a good deal sharper than I 

‘ I am/ I said at once ; for there was no use ! am,' I thought ; but I did not say this aloud. 1 

in beating about, as I could see he was in ' merely sahl ‘ Indeed ! ' and he went on again, 

earnest. i ‘You are here about a murder, are you not — 

‘And you 'are here on business ?' he went ' a nmwlcr to which you want a clew ?' 

on. I ‘ Hullo ! ’ thought 1 ; ‘ this is what I did not 

I nodded, for he was speaking quick and ' reckon on. What is coming now?' Then I said 

low. ! aloud : ‘ Suppose I am or am not, what then ?' 

‘Wait for me, sir, across the way, at the corner/ i ‘But you arc/ returned the young fellow ; ‘and 
lie continued, in the same hurried manner. ‘ I ; I am not the only one wlio knows it Yoa were 
should like to have a word witli you, if you don’t ! watched coming herej 

mind waiting five minutes.’ | ‘ What ! to-night i ’ I exclaimed, quite staggered 

1 promised to wait, and he slipped in again ; at this, 
while I, wondering what was coming now, went | ‘ Not that I know of/ he replied ; ‘ but I should 

over to the corner, where stood the public-house ! say it was more than likely, as you were cerUinly 
to which 1 had taken him, and smoked a cigar j watcheil to this place the other day, and I saw the 
till he came. | man who was sitying ; but I did not know what 

I was always of a reflecting meditative turn ; | he was after, then.' 

and as I grew older, I became fonder of a quiet : ‘ How do you know it now ? * I naturally 

interval of thought, which, I believe, is a rule ' asked. 

with people who are getting on in life ; but I, ‘ Because, when I let you in on the first day that 
don't know that I ever applied myself to think you called, I saw a man go past on the other side 
out anything more thoroughly than I did to guess of the way. Soon afterwanls, I had to let another 
what on earth this young man could have to say visitor out, and 1 saw the man again. I noticed 
to me ; and I was never wider of the mark in him this time. There was something about him 
any speculation in which I may have indulged, like a mau on the lurk, so I looked for Jiim when 
1 dismissed at once all expectation that he knew I let you out.’ 

anything about the Upper Broughton Street busi- ‘But you were with mo then/ I interrupted, 
ness, altliough that had first of all rushed into* my ‘ Quite right, sir/ said Charley ; ‘ but still I 

mind. I decided that he was going to turn evi- looked for him, and I saw him a little way olf; so 
denco against his qmployer, and to tell mo that I 1 says to myself : “ This don’t look like a matter of 
had bera done out of my sovereign. I made sure chance ; but if it is, you won't be here when wc 
1 should not like him any the better for doing come out of the Croum, If you art! slinking about 
this ; I might use his inforrnation — very likely I then, I shall know you are on the watch." Ho 
should do BO ; but I like to see people stick to the was there when we came out ; and so, as I am sure 
shop. it cau't be me he’s a-watching, it must be you. 
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But I saw him ogaiu yesterday, in a different part 
of town.* 

‘Then I should think it’s you he's watching, 
after all,’ I struck in with a laugh, not because I 
fancied it such a laughable matter, but to see how 
he took it. , , 

‘No, sir,* says he, seriously enough, and shaking 
his head; ‘there’s no one thinks me worth 
watching ; but with you it may be different. 
However, to come tb the point, sir. I am here 
only three days a week, on the rccention-days. I 
fill up my time at another establi^iment of the 
same Kind, only not so stylish a place, in Clerkcu- 
well. There 1 am of a little more importance 
tlian I am here ; in fact, 1 am the assistant, and 
help in the experiments, instead of being only a 
porter. Well, sir, last night that very man — tlr-e 
man 1 had seen watching you — called there.’ 

‘ Called there I ’ I exclaimed. It is a very bad 
plan to interrupt a story, but I was fairly sur- 
prised into it. 

‘Yes, he did indeed,’ continued Charley ; ‘and 
os I was the proprietor at the time — dressed 
up, of course — 1 heard all he said. 1 did not like 
his look wlien closei. to him, any more than I had 
done ut first; and ho humtnedaivl hawed so much, j 
and fenced about so long before coming to his j 
business, that 1 was sure he was after no good, j 
We, of course, thought lie wanted to consult the | 
clairvoyant— that ’s me there, you know ; and I 
am a very good one, Hut after a deal of preface, 
he said he only wanted to ask a few questioiis 
about the way other persons consulted the spiri- 
tualist, and what the clairvoyant’s powers were, 
lie asked how the clairvoyant answered, and 
whether he could refer to events which had hap- 
pened several weeks before ; so that if he or any 
friend of his wanted to inquire about the com- 
mission of a crime, was it possible for us to throw 
any light upon it. I can tell you, sir, that he 
himself threw as much light upon it as any 
clairvoyant could; for 1 saw at once that he 
must iiimself have committed some crime, and 
was afraid you was consulting us in hopes to 
trace him^ Of course, I could not have made 
such a guess as this, if 1 had not seen him 
slinking about after you, or if 1 hod not known 
you was in the police; no, nor if I hadn’t 
got a ])retty gooa guess as to what you was 
a-comlng to our place here for. You may be sure 
we did not quite satisfy him ; and the end of it was 
that he has made an appointment for to-morrow 
night— I was engaged here to-night, as you know 
— ^to bee the clairvoyant. Now, sir, you may 
depend upou it that if it is worth his while to spy 
on you, it's worth your while to look alter him ; 
aad if it’s worth his while to ask about your 
business with the spiritaalists, it’s worth your 
while to find out why he is so anxious.’ 

‘ Upon my word 1’ I exclaimed, when the young 
fellow had finished, ‘you ought to be in the 
police. 1 am not joking, Charley, but am in sober 
earnest There is not one fellow out of fifty who 
could have fitted the pieces of the puzzle together 
as you i^ve done. Right or wrong as it may 
prove to be^ it is BO much like the red thing, that 
It does you credit I will tell you who 1 am, and 
all about my bnsmefis. My name is Nickham. 
You have heard (H Sergeant Nickham, 1 dare- 
say 1’ 

'Heard of yon I heard of you/* be repeated, 


with genuine admiration in his voice, and there 
really is something delightful in being a popular 
character. ‘1 should think I had! why, then, 
you must be on the Upper Broughton Street busi- 
ness ?’ 

‘ I am,* I said ; ‘ and nii intelligent young fellow 
like you might easily be of great use to me. I 
may as well have you willi mo thoroughly, and 
then, if I draw the reward, you shall not be for- 
gotten. I’ll is man will come as agreed, 1 BU])pose. 
But should you know him again, if ho did not V 

‘ To a certainty,’ returned Charley. ‘ I know his 
name, os it is.’ 

‘ You know his name !’ I exclaimed again. ‘ I 
had not expected to hear you say that. What is 
it?’ 

‘ Brake— Mr Herbert Brake,’ said Charley. 

This was coming to the point, and no mistake ; 
but it was too good to be true. 

‘Did he give that name of his own accord'?’ 1 
asked. 

‘0 yes ! quite readily,’ replied the young 
fellow. 

‘ And was he a quick-moving, bright-eyed, keen- 
looking little fellow ?’ I askcil again ; ‘ very dark, 
with a carefully trimmed moustache '?* 

‘ 0 no ; not at all,’ he answered. 

T expected to hear as much. 

‘ This was a thick-set man, of middle age. He 
had a big ileshy face, with small eyes, that never 
looked at you for two seconds together— at Iciist, I 
never could fix them. He had a way of constantly 
grinning when he spoke ; but he did not look a 
good-tempered man, for all that.’ 

Here was cxatjtly Bill .Jenkins’s account of the 
sfranger over again, and I had a curious feeling of 
being greatly surprised, and yet, at the same time, 
of having expected it. Oxicc again, too, I seemed 
to have been dreaming of such a man. As the 
description could not in the least ap(Jly to the only 
Mr Herbert Brake \vho w^as likely to bo concerned 
in the business, I at once took a greater interest in 
diarley’s account, and in the whole transaction, I 
may say, than 1’ had previously done ; for wo 
looked like getting hold of soinetiiing tangible at 
last. 

Here, clearly, M'as a party watching me. I had 
not believed that at first ; but 1 was certain of it 
now. This was evidently a party who knew a 
good deal about the matter ; for while he was cun- 
ning enough not to drop the least hint as to what 
crime he was interested in, he was also cunning 
enough to let fall the name of the man already 
suspected of the Upper Broughton Street murder ; 
a name which would be sure — ^he must have argued 
—to cost additional susixicion on the young feUow, 
if this visit to the spiritualist’s ever got tidked 
about. 

It was not a bad idea ; but in criminal matters, 
above everything else, to my thinking, all depends 
upon how any move is taken. Owing to my 
having come across my new friend Charley so 
early, 1 was able already to decide for certain that 
young Brake could not bo the criminal 1 was 
trying to discover; while, as this stranjjcr was 
anxious to have the young man’s name mixed up 
with the business, he or his fidenda had a good 
reason— perhaps the ^t of reasons— for wiping 
him to be suspected. 

I told Charley 1 should liko to have a night to 
think the matter over, cautioned him not to say a 
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word to any one else ; and then made an appoint- i 
ment to meet him at the Two Gridirons — a house I j 
knew in his own nei^hbourliood — at one the next ■ 
day, when I would let him know w^hat I had j 
decided upon. Of course, we had the wdiisky and • 
seltzer at parting. 

SOME QUEER DISHES. 

, BY DR ARTHUR STRADLINQ. 

I.V TWO rAUTS.— PART I. 

De gusiihus non est disputandum Is a dictum os 
trite as the observation that ‘one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison ; * arid a glance at the widely 
diirerent gastronomic tendencies of the human 
race in various quarters of the globe forcibly 
brings to our recollection the command that we 
call no created thing common or unclean. It is 
related of a distinguished traveller that he once 
entertained a great African Prince who had been 
induced to cross the water and behold the wonders 
of the white man’s land. He had already spent 
some time in England, and w'os no doubt 
acquainted with all the masterpieces of the 
culinary art that British hospitality could alFord ; 
therefore, when we- hear that his host called his 
especial attention to some conserve of apricots, 
we may infer that tlie sweetmeat was something 
very choice indeed. ‘ Yea,’ admitted the dusky ! 
monarch, after partaking thereof, ‘ it is good, it is I 
delicious, but— did you ever eat white ants?’ *. 

The dainty of his native land, still dear li 
memory, triumphed just then in his iuii'igination 
over all the impressions of civilisation. 

What marvellous variety of tastes, of likes and 
dislikes with regard to special forms of food, 
from cannibalism to currant-cake, wo find among 
people jibysically constituted alike in every : 
respect This person cats his meat burned to a 
cinder ; that will touch only what is raw'ly under- i 
done. Qeoige III. preferred fish when it was 
scini-putrid ; his successor’s w^eakness was hot 
plum-hread crumbled up in a quart of cream. 

Lord Bacon is said to have lived whole weeks at 
intervals on nothing but oranges ; ivhilo the elder 
Pitt could not endure the sight of fruit, and never 
sulfeied any to be brought into the room where 
he was. 

It is not, however, to these individual and for 
the most part personally capricious predilections 
and distastes that 1 would ask the reader’s 
attention, bu| to those substances in common use 
as articles of diet in certain parts of the world 
which wo from prejudice— or rather, inhabitude — 
look oh with little less than abhorrence. This 
sentiment, by the w'ay, wo often find reciprocated 
among foreign nations who in their turn express 
astonishment and disgust at some of our prefer- 
ences, For instance, Miss Bird in her book 
UnhMien Tracks in Japan^ tells us that the Ainos, 
the strange little-known aborigines of that weud 
land, now found only in tbo island of Yezo, live 
chiefly on stew of abominable things’— seaweed, 

(fiugs, fish, rootfl^ berries, bear, mashrooms, and a 


i soup made of putty-like clay, boiled with a wild 
I lily-bulb ; yet these people thought it * most dis- 
I gusting’ that the ahthorcss should drink milk and 
I pollute her tea with a fluid having so strong a smell 
aud taste ! Each according to his own taste, must 
have been her mental remark. In Brazil, the goose 
is considered coarse and unfit for food, and the 
natives of Malacca will not cfit fish of any kind. 
Antipathies grounded in religious scruples, such 
as the proverbial detestation of uork wliich Jews 
are supposed ^o entertain, and the fastidiousness 
of certain castes of Hindus, hardly come under 
tins category ; but it may be observed that the 
Jewish di(‘t.ctic system, as laid down in the book 
of Leviticus, has been demonstrated by physiolo- 
gists to be the most perfect sanitary code that 
coilld be devised. 

Amongst inanimals and birds, it is difficult to 
say what species are not eaten in the countries 
where they abound. Probably the big cats and 
dogs would be exceptions, though one hears now 
and then of mighty hunters broiling a steak from 
the lion which has just fallen a victim^ to their 
powder and shot ; but iu Cliina and other parts of 
the East the siiialler doiiicstio^ varieties are recog- 
nised luxuries of ^lie table, aud are exposed for 
sale as such in the markets. In a country so over- 
populated as China, every morsel of any substance 
tliat is eilible is eagerly sought out and devoured, 
60 that not only cats and dogs, but rats, mice^ 
slugs, and almost every living thing in earth, air 
or water go to feed the half-starved masses. Rats 
; arc split open, dried, pressed and powdered wdth 
; a lineV ground white bark, which gives them the 
i appearance of haddocks as they hang in long 
strings over the vendor’s stall 
The birds* nests, convertible into soup, so 
often quoted, must not be confounded with the 
industrial products of our own starlings and 
thrushes, wdiich might be boiled a long time with- 
out yielding much nourishment, unless the bird 
• hapx)eued to be inside ; edible nests really consist 
' of a kind of i&inglass, and aro constructed by a 
! small sea-bird out of the gelatinous bones of dead 
! aud decaying fish. Most of them are brought 
from some caverns on the sea-sliore north of 
Shanghai ; but they are not very plentiful, and 
there is no great demand for them. The soup is 
thick, slimy, ami glutinous, and is neither so nasty 
as might be expected nor as nice as could be 
desired. I have been vividly reminded of it in 
Brittany by a decoction of ‘escargots edibles’— 
land-snails. By-the-way, the dogs most in favour 
with the Chinese as ‘butcher-meat’ aro those 
curious hairless ones, of which a good idea may 
be formed by looking at tbe magnificent pair of 
Rampoor hounds presented by the Prince of Wales 
to the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park on his 
return from India. How this hairless breed orig- 
inated is a mystery, but they are found iu many 
tropical countries, and are there usually highly 
prized by their owners; though extremely deli- 
cate ond susceptible of cold, they appear to bo free 
from disease — at anyrate, the skin is healthy and 
the baldness not in way dependent on existing 
morbid conditions, l^he tradition is that these 
naked creatures are the descciidauts of the sacred 
dogs worshipped by tlie ancient Egyptians ; imd 
that the peculiarity originated from their^ being 
kept perpetually in the temples and bred in and 
in for centuries. 
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On the Isthmus of Panama^ tha tapir and sloth 
arc eaten by the Indians, who also consider the 
agouti and other small rodents ^i^reat delicacies. In 
Puraguay, the cupybara, a great amphibious guinea- 
pig as big os an ordinary porker, is a sbindard 
dish ; and throughont the whole of South America 
roast armadillo is highly esteemed, and nia^ be 
seen in all the cafes and restaurants of the cities, 
turned on their scaly backs feet uppermost, and 
the interior filled i^ith a rich sauce composed of 
lemon and spices — much too greasy; for my palate, 
though the flavour of the animal itself is delicious. 
I have tasted monkey and parrot in Mexico, and 
found both veir dry and insipid, but I am given 
to understand that tlie bird is not to be despised if 
properly dressed. That most malodorous mar- 
supial the opossum is recognised as an articlor' of 
food in Rio Grande do Sul and other provinces 
which it inhabits, where, however, tlicy bury it in 
the earth until the flesh is free from its character- 
istic offensive smell before cooking it. Its cousin, 
the das^ure, is treated in the same way in Australia, 
where it shares the honours of the tabic with kan- 
garoo. 

It seems an extraordinary thing to speak of eat- 
ing a skunk, and that, too, in a part of the \vorld 
where beef and mutton are infinitely more plenti- 
ful than bread ; yet it is a fact that the Guachos 
of the Banda Oriental arc in the habit of Imuting 
this creature for the sake of its flesh — nor is this 
incomprchcusiblo to any one w*ho is acquainted 
with the true nature of the skunk. The disgusting 
liquid which it ejects is contained in a gland on 
the back, and constitutes its weapon of defence. 
Certainly, the effluvium is the most horrible and 
enduring that may be conceived, and man and 
beast will fly from it ; but if it be surprised and 
killed before it has time to use this, and the gland 
be afterwards extirpated with care, the rest of the 
body is destitute of all offence. Skuiik-skins are 
largely used by furriers, and beautiful skins they 
are, and the animal is capable of being domesti- 
cated, as it never emits the secretion except when 
in danger or alarmed. 1 never ate a skunk, but 
I have handled a tame one without any olfactory 
disturbance. 

In the West Indies, where meat becomes tainted 
very rapidly by the agencies of the damp motion- 
less heat, and abundance of insect life, it becomes 
necessary to cook it almost as soon as it is killed. 
To obvkte the toughness which would result from 
this, it is wrapped in a large fleshy leaf which has 
the curious property of softening tlio muscular 
fibre ana rendering it tender. If left on too long, 
the juice permeates the meat and disintegrates it 
altogether, hastening its decay. I do not know 
the proper name of this leaf— the black people call 
it S^gulo— nor the nature of its action ; there is 
a large tree in the market-place near the King’s 
Wharf at St Thomas. Down in the River Plate, 
when an estanciero wishes to entertain you hos- 
pitablji he gives you cow-bcef, that being con- 
sidered the primest. 1 spoke lust now of meat 
being more abundant than bread in that land, and 
this will readily be believed to be the case where 
a sheep mav be bought for half-a-crown, or an ox 
killed for the sake of a particular ‘cut,’ and the 
remainder left to the dogs and foxes. One of the 
best steaks 1 ever dte was dug out of a newly-slain 
bull, with about two ^uaia feet of the adjacent 
bide still adherent to it; in this it was wrapped 


and BO broiled on tho embers of a wood-fire. 
Whole droves of mares are here boiled down 
for tallow ; but the tongues are preserved for 
food. Ilorse-flcsh is tough and stringy, and will 
never rival beef in popular estimation. English 
mutton hears a great and just reputation for 
excellence all over the world. This is particularly 
the case in the West Indies, where a loin or leg 
constitutes a inucli grander present Ilian a haiinoii 
of venison at home ; and the gift of half-a-dozen 
chops is said to have swayed tho destinies 8f an 
island. 

If he were a bold man who first swallowed an 
^ oyster, that was a bolder who first investigated the 
; alimentary properties of a crab. Surely he must 
have been in the last extremity of hunger when lie 
broke open the hideous spidery crustacean and 
‘went for’ its uncanny internal arrangements. 
Liind crabs, the most destructive pest, of tropical 
countrie.s, arc far more delicate in flavour than their 
seafaring brethren, hut are much smaller, and «iro 
]»repared for the table in a dillerent way, Whiax 
Desfai'i^c, the great Frem:h swindler, escaped by 
night from the convict prison in Cayenne, he sank 
up to his waist in a quagmire, and being unable to 
extricate himpclf, was eaten alive by these crab-*. 
When sailors catch a shark, they make barometers 
of the skin, walking-sticks of the backbone, a 
chimney omament of the jaw, and eat certain 
portions of the flesh— parti}', no doubt, because it 
forms a relief to the monotony of salt junk and 
pea-soup, but cliiefly perhaps in the full savage 
gratification of triumph over their ln*Tcditary foe. 
The fishermen around our own coasts find the hack 
of the dog-fish— which, it may be, has robbed them 
l)f their hoped-for catch— a welcome addition to 
their frugal meals ; and if porpoise were a trifle 
less oily, all three, to my thinking, would be at 
least as good os sturgeon, of which royal but 
tasteless fish I once had the privifegc to partake. 
Caviare, though familiar, must certainly be classed 
also among queer diblies. 

• Perhaps the niost loothsoino di‘nizen of the sea 
(or air) is the flj'iiig-fish. P>:xrb.'idoc9 is the place 
to get them — even the burnboat women bring olf 
ready-cooked flying-fish alongside newly arrived 
ships among their stock-in-trade of bananas, sludls, 
guava-paste and pepper-punch. The Barbadian 
fishermen catch them at night by means of a act 
spread after the fasliion of a sail in their boats ; 
and it is no uncommon occurrenco for one or 
more to fly in tlirougli the open ports of a vessel 
nt sea, when she is low in the W'ater or rolling 
gently. 

Every one knows the big conch shells, some as 
large as a man’s hat, which are brought home from 
abroad, and stuck about in all sorts of inappro- 
priate places, from grates to greenhouBes; and 
every one has heanl that in many lands they are 
blown like a horn to summon cattle, or used as 
wa^trumpctB ; but everybody does not know what 
delicious soup the original inmates of those shells 
serve to make. Sea as well as land slugs are used 
foiHhis purpose too. 

Concerning the consumption of walrus-moat by 
arctic voyagers, the only tiling to be said is, ‘Why 
shouldn’t the^ V and though it is i& little sickening 
—especially in hot weather — to think of the merry 
Greenlander drinking whale-oil convivially, we 
must remember that in obeying the dictates of his 
appetite in this xespecti he is carrying out a great 
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physiological principle, and that he imbibes not 
only nutriment, but fuel and clothing from his oil- 
ilask. I once ate a sole dressed with cod-liver oil, 
and found it quite palatable, though demanding 
the addition of more salt than usual ; had I not 
known the nature of the dish before me, I might 
have mistaken the flavour for that of anchovy 
sauce. The idea of whale-oil i.s certainly more 
tolerable than whale-milk. When the sailors 
employed in the whale-fisheries happen to kill a 
imotlver who is suckling her baby-whale, they 
collect the milk, sometimes as much as ten 
gallons in (i^^iitity, which tlicy drink. Kurds 
and Tartars make butter, cheese, and a fermented 
liquor called koumiss of mares* milk. 

Wonderful epicures those old Homans must 
have been, with their confections of larks* tongues, 
peacocks’ brains, and all that sort of thing ! Did ; 
they invent pdte de foie gras ? Somehow, I am ; 
aluMys reminded of them whenever I see a ! 

1 Strasbourg pie, there seems so close an analogy | 
between the brains-and-tongue bampiets and the ! 
absurdity and cruelty of making an unfortunate ! 
goose ill for the sake of eating liis diseased liver. ; 
What a sensation it would cause among gounnauds 
should some future sanitary inspector arise and 
seize ami condemn those unlieiiltliy gee^o as ‘unlit 
for human food!* The great point in a lloinaii 
banquet seems to luwe been surprihcs. A raised ; 
crust was broken open, and singing-hinls flow j 
out ; or a cover was lifted, ami the table was ! 
immediately alive with active little crab?, stained \ 
briglit red with acid. Talking of braiiir', did you 
ever taste a prawn’s f If not, don’t forget to suck 
the head the next time you eat one, ami you will ' 
allow that this paper has not been written irk* 
vain. 

As a contrast to these Sybaritic luxuries, let ’’ 
us turn for a moment to those tribes of Indians 
who cat earth® Much lias been written about ’ 
tliis practice, and various spccuhitions and sugges- 
tions olfercd about ‘fatty clays ’and ‘earths rich 
in organic matter ; ’ but recent research and 
experiment liave shown that the mere presence 
of solid material in the stomach is sufrieient to 
allay the sensation of hunger for a time, so that | 
in all probability these savages swallow the earth ' 
only to api)case the cravings of nature until food 
can be obtained. The hunters and trappers of; 
the Far West make pills of calcined oyster-shell ; 
and white of egg, which they swallow occasionally 
to stave oil* liunger and its disagreeable concomi- 
tants when on a long journey and their rations 
are exhausted. Tea or colfco would answer the 
purpose better, as, though alfording no nourish- 
ment in themselves, they prevent the waste of 
tissue. 

Several years ago I entered an hotel in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro which displayed the legend 
‘English Tionch’ on its door-post. Not that I 
particularly expected to find an English lunch 
there, or, indeed', cared to do so, for in a foreign 
country I like to eat the food, drink the wine, 
and os far as possible speak the language and 
assimilate to the customs of that country, ^n 
Englishman, as a rule, never fares well abroad, 
simply because ho tilways travels with his shell 
on nis back, insisting on beefsteaks and beer, 
sneering at everything which is not done or seen 
in Pall Mall or the City, and rarely learning a 
word of any new* tongue beyond what the absolute 


requirements of life necessitate. When, theyefore, 
I noted the item ‘ Arista,* as I ran my eye down 
the bill of fare, 1 demanded the dish at once, as it 
was unknown to me and, 1 doubted not, some 
novelty characteristic of the locality. But I had 
forgotten that this was English Lonch, and I 
presently discovered to my enlightenment that 
Arista was Anglo-Brazilian for Irish Stew — a 
remote corruption of words, certainly, but more 
like the original than was the> villainous concoc- 
tion of yams, garlic, grease, and wrne seca. This 
carne scca-— dried or jerked beef-— is exported to 
the amount of thousands of tons j'carly from 
Monte Video, Rozario, and other parts of Uruguay 
and the Arg(*ntiiie Republic. In some of the 
saladeros or factories, over a thousand head of 
cattle are killed daily iu the season, one man 
beihg usually the executioner of the lot, and 
killing them by puncturing the spinal cord at 
the back of the bead. The animals are cut up 
and llic flesli piled in great heaps with layers of 
salt by semi-]iaked sav.'iies, half Basque, half 
Indian, who have a peculiar knack of causing 
the ilesh to detach itself in flakes from the bone 
by giving it a slap with their broad cutlass-like 
knives. Woiulcrful quickness ‘'and dexterity are 
exhibited in every d-rpartmeiit of the process, but tlie 
whole forms one of the most disgusting spectdCles 
imaginable. Mixe«l with black beans and fari&a, 
or cassava meal, jerked beef becomes the staple 
food of the lower orders throughout the coasts 
of South and Central zVmerica. 

THE DEAD- WAT Oil. 

Ix the outskirts of the old city of Ilofengratz, 
there stood, and i)robably stands now in all its 
solidity, a sombre, heavy-looking building, which 
never failed to attract the stranger’s attention and 
arouse his inquiring curiosity. It is perhaps the 
moat eccentric institution which a wealthy caprice 
could devise. An opulent and cliaritablo com- 
munity lias ever bi cii associated with the city ; 
but it is doubtful if wealth could be diverted to a 
stranger channel. The good people of Ilofengratz, 
at least the well-to-do portion, with a view to 
avert the horrors of being buried alive, erected, 
many years ago, this unique buildiug, adjoining 
the city's cemetery. In it, for a certain time, 
and on payment of the regulated fees, their dead 
are watched, after being duly certified as defunct, 
in order that if any signs of returning life are 
presented, the sufTerers may be restored, instead 
of being consigned to the earth, alive. It is 
altogether a most singular establishment. The 
building is divided into numerous apartments 
— which in times of epidemic command large 
premiums — furnished in good style, being re- 
plete with every appliance which can appeal 
alike to the bodily and mental comfort of the 
living. Here, with grim irony, their corpses 
are placed for the watch. In each apartment, 
and near to the body occupying it, is placed a 
carious and delicate mccbniiical arrangement, 
on which rests the motionless hand of the dead, 
whose slightest pressure or pulsation would be 
instantaneously communicated to an alaim-bell 
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fixed jn the apartment of the attendant on duty. 
The alarm sounded^ the house-doctor would be 
immediately summoned to the couch of the re- 
viving patient, and there assist straggling nature 
with his art. But till the events evolved in this 
narrative occurred, the authorities possessed no 
authentic record of such a startling summons to 
life, and the entire eflicacy of their elaborate 
administration reiiiUiued untested. 

I 

As old Heinrich Upmann, Geldwechsler (that is, 
money-broker), shambled along homewards from 
the Bourse one afternoon, it was remarked by 
several of his neighhoui's that he was unusually 
merry and jovial, for he smiled here and noddled 
there with an affability quite uncommon to him. 

^ Look,* said Holier the tailor to his neighbour, 
Herr Schafstein the notary— ‘ Look at Old Hein- 
rich I What has come to him, the old curmudgeon ? 
He is all smiles to-day, instead of scowls, as usual.’ 

‘Yes; the is rather strange,’ said the notary 
quietly j ‘ though T have noticed that when he is 
smiling, other people’s teai-s are not far distant ! * 
MVhat do you mean?* said' Holler. ‘Is there 
work for you in view, Mr Notary V 
‘I would not inquire too closely into other 
people’s affairs,’ sharply replied the notary, ‘ as it 
may draw attention to your own. Good-day !* 

‘ Well,* said Holler uneasily, as he watched the 
departing official, ‘ that may be good advice or not, 
as the case may be. 1 wonder if he knows about 
my bill of acceptance, which is due next week ? 
1 could have given him his answer, though, had 
1 been sure he didn’t know. 1 '11 go round to the 
Leather Tavkard^ and hear the latest news.* 

The neighbours were right. Old llciurich — os 
he was familiarly called — was very merry, for ho 
had heard good news on ’Change. From the 
tidings, ho knew that discounts would rise, and 
many to whom ho smiled to-day would be coming 
to him for assistance to-morrow ; and better news 
for him than that, there could not be ; so that 
when he reached home, he went, chuckling, straight 
to his little back-room, which served for his busi- 
ness apartment, and carefully locked the door, to 
prepare himself for his expected visitors. How he 
would vow to his anxious applicant that money 
was so dear, he could not lend ; no. not he ; that 
is, unless the customer would pay double the 
xnaiket-iate. His terms were invariably accepted. 
People said money was always dear when they 
wanted Old Heinrich. Yea, it was veiy dear to 
him, for he parted with it reluctantly, even on his 
own terms. In the opinion of the inhabitants, 
noUiing could be added to the rapacious reputation 
of tihe old OMweMUr. 

So with many a cautious glance round his miser- 
able room, he unlocked his money-chest, to feast 
on its contents onoe again before parting with 
them. They parted company sooner than he anti- I 
dpated. £[oUer aftjsrwards said that, shortly before I 
midnight of that day, he saw a man hurriedly 
leave Upmann’s house, as he was passing it on his 


way home from the LecUher Tankards He called 
‘ Good-night* to him ; but the man made no reply. 
He thought it was Herr Schafstein the notary, 
and took no further heed of the circumstance, 
as Schafstein was known to act occasionally as 
Upmann's agent. Holler's accuracy was doubted 
on this point, as no reliance, it was said, could 
be placed on the statement of a man who had 
been drinking at the Leather Tankard all the 
evening. 

However, the news which Old Ileinrich* had 
heard was verified next day, for discounts did rise, 
to the anxiety of many ; and his appearance on 
’Change was eagerly looked for at his usual hour. 
But the Bourse closed that day without the custom- 
ary figure of Heinrich Upmann having been seen 
there. 

Rumours were busily circulated that he was ill. 
A less charitable report got wind that it was a 
ruse of Old Upmann to keep out of the way to 
raise his discount prices. One anxious individual 
hurried to his office, but could not gain admit- 
tance. Then, some uneasiness prevailed ; for it 
was known that he lived by himself, and his 
neighbours concluded Old Ifeinrich must be dead. 
This report was carried to the police next clay ; 
and the Coinnussary proceeded to the premises. 
But he too failed to obtain admission; and he 
then determined to break into the house officially ; 
wdiich was done. Ho found the little back-room 
locked on the inside. He forced it, and a strange 
sight met his view. Heinrich Upmann was found 
ill a kneeling posture, crouching over a largo 
chest, which was locked. No traces of a struggle 
were there ; no property apparently missing. The 
ivindows were fastened, and no marks existed of 
thieves having entered the premises. But rumour 
for once was right. Old Heinrich Upniauu 
dead ! The police concluded he had been 
strangled, for they found on each side of liis 
throat indented finger-marks, which the doctor 
declared were made by the powerful pressure of 
hands, causing suffocation. ITcro was a mystery 
fco solve for the busy-bodies of Ilofcngratx ; but no 
clew was found to elucidate the tragical event. 

The official examination of witnesses brought 
out some of the foregoing facts; but an eye- 
witness related the following circumstances sotno 
time after. The corpse was taken in due order 
to the 'VVatch-housc, and there placed on a conch 
in one of the dimly lighted apartments beforo 
<lescribed ; and dose to it was placed the mechan- 
ical contrivance on which rested the right hand 
of the corpse. 

‘It was on the fourth night of the watch* — so 
said^ my informant — ‘and 1 remember it well, 
for it was my turn of duty. 1 should have told 
you, though, iliat it was the custom on each 
fresh round of duty to inspect the different apart- 
ments occupied, in order to see that none of the 
arrangements were displaced. Everything that 
I inspected was in order. It was, as 1 havo 
said, the fourth night of the watch of Heinrich 
Up^nn’s body. The time must have been about 
one A.1C, My room adyoined the apartment wherein 
lie lay. The assistant-ai^thecaxy Goetze was dis- 
cussing with me the subject of suspended anima- 
tion, and gave several authenticated instances, 
of which he had read, of the return to life ; but 
none of them referred to the possibility after a 
death from suffocation as^ he instanced, in the case 
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of Old Heiniich Upmann. He had pansed for a 
moment^ when simultaneously we turned start- 
lingly to e^h other. We had both heard a slight 
movement in the next room, where Old Upmann’s 
body was resting. Wo waited for the ringing of 
the tell-tale bell which would give the unmistak- 
able sign of returning life. It came the next 
instant ; for the bell immediately above our heads 
suddenly gave a succession of quick ringings! 
With one accord we rushed to the next room ; 
an(Uin the flickering light of the lamp, we saw Old 
Upmann*s body as I had left it a few hours before. 
But near it we found another— it was that of Herr 


Advertisements are often to be seen in foreign 
newspapers offering to provide duly qualified 
persons with aristocratic or literary titles ; and ono 
of the most successful traders in this peculiar liuei 
if wo can take the frequency of his aclvertisements 
os a proof, has his otfice in London, though we 
should judge from his name that he is not an 
Englishman. This gentleman, like most of those 
in the profession, from timq to timo issues n 
‘price-current* of titles, diplomas, and orders; 
and wc have* had the advantage of studying one 
of his later issues. According to his own repre- 
sentation, ho must have found some means of 


Schafstein the notary ! 

‘The assistant-physician was summoned ; and in ■ , p , _ 

the meantime I endeavoured to tesuecitato old : 

Upmann with the remedies at hand; but ho was I prmccbngs who seem to 

as lifeless as when he was brought in. Schafstein i the right to confer social precedences and 
the notary, too, was also dead. What Schafstcin*s , dignities upon whomsoever they will ; and who 


motive was, became the subject of all sorts of 
speculations, some going the length of surmising 
that the notary had secretly entered the Watch- 
house for tlie purpose of searching the body of Old 
Upmann for certain documents supposed to bo 
secreted in his clothes ! Wlicthcr the alarm was 
given by Old Upmann, none can tclL Some 
will strongly aver even now that it was a mo- 
mentary return of his ruling passion of avarice. 
I have no explanation to give, as Schafstein’s body 


also pretend to an inherent capacity of founding 
knightly orders, converting petty schools into uni- 
versities, and turning any plain ‘Mister,* ‘Herr,* 
or ‘Monsieur* into Baron or Count. 

The more elevated titles of ‘Prince* ahd ‘Duke* 
arc unhappily not witliin their compass, as these 
are only conferred by the rulers of great states, 
such as Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy ;• and 
as the sovereigns and exchequers of these states 


w^as found on the opposite side of the couch to * are not under any pressing need of small sums of 
where the tell-tale was placed, and on which j monev, they do no business with the advertising 
Vpmann'a hand rested, Uow lie secretly entered trallicker in titles. It may be supposed that the 
the Watch-honso is another mystery. ! ^ adherent of the 

‘The whole occurrence caused great excitement ^ 4^1.^ u 1 

for some time after ; but Koller the tailor always I ^ a ^ , T • ^ 
iicrsisted that it was Schafstein tlie notary whom : Orders and 1 itles, Aichhishoprics ami Bishop- 
ho saw leave Old Upinann’s house that particular ncs, we need Jiardly say, are onntted. The digni- 
night. This persistence increased the mystery ; ties offered to the purchaser are in all cases secular, 
for, as previously stated, the littlo room wdiere I and proceed from the Pope, not as Bishop of 
Upmann was found dead was locked on the inside, | Komo, but as secular ruler of the former States of 


as also were the windows. 

‘Some time after, however the police, in com- 

, t 1 1* _ .rL... 1 _ ? 1 


the Church. Tlie papal Order of St Sylvester (the 
golden spur) is oifered to ambitious Germans for 
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on to the landing ; and this may have been known . twenty-fi\ o pounds sterling. The Order of 

to Schafstein, who was intimate with Old Upmann. 1 Sepulchre is cheaper, and may bo 
Indeed, this latter fact, singularly enough, was ! obtained for five hundred marks less. The degree 
proved when the police discovered a parcel of ' of a * Papal Count,' on the other hand, is very 
valuable securities for money, and among them | much dearer ; it is not to be had for less than 


the acknowledgments of Schafstcin*s indebtedness j 
to Old Upmann on certain loan transactions. 

‘ I should have added, that on the expiry of the 
allotted time, Old Upmann was interred in the 
adjoining cemetery, as also was Schafstein the 
notary ; but as no one would pay the fees, the 
latter’s body was not watched. Perhaps, those 
interested in him thought it inoio charitable to 
him not to seek his resuscitation.* 
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CHEAP NOBILITY. 

A Geiiman publicist has put himself to the pains 
of collecting a mass of information upon one of the 
most curious manifestationB of human folly ^and 
vanity. He has entered into communication with 
the advertising agents, authorised and nnauthoriacd 
— ^probably for the most port unauthorised— who 
undertake to gratify that greed for titles, orders, 
and diplomas which is so largely developed on the 
continent^ and is not wholly unknown in England. 


twenty thousand marks, or one thousand pounds, 
and the aiiulidate must be able to produce the 
necessary qualifications. What these qualifica- 
tions are, is not stated ; but they may doubtless 
be known upon payment of an additional fee. 

Tho Spanish Orders appear to bo comparatively 
cheap, and we presume that the reason is to be 
found in the general feeling of uncertainty ns to 
the duration of the rival Spanish dynasties. Tho 
agent has three sorts at nis disposal; and the 
qualified purchaser may become either a Knight 
of the Order of Isabella, the Order of Charles III., 
or the Order of Ferdinand. He can also obtain 
the Portuguese ‘Christua Order* for the trifle of 
ten thousand marks, or five hundred pounds, 

Tho advertiser is also honourefl with the con- 
fidence and custom of jMohanmieilan as well as 
Christian sovereigns, the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Shah of Persia empowering him to operate 
between them and European gentlemen who may 
he greedy of magnificent Eastern distinctionsa 
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The Sultan, in epite of his chronic need of money, 
insists upon upholding the Osinanje Order of the 
First Class at a very high figure ; it is not to be 
procured for less than eighteen* thousand marksL 
But his Ottoman Majesty graciously consents to 
allow the Third Class of the same Order to be 
sold by tlie agent for six thousand marks, or three 
hundred pounds. The Shah is far loss exacting. 
The Order of the Sun of Nasr Eddin is the very 
cheapest knighthood in the universe; it costa 
only five Imndred marks, or twenty-five pounds. 
Any European who purchases it can stick the 
word * Chevalier * in front of his surname. There 
is one drawback — the speculative Shah only 
confers his 'Suns’ in the very cheap shape of 
photographs ; the buyer must 8ubse(j[uently provide 
nimself with the original decoration at his own 
cost ; and the cost is left undefined. ^ 

The Emperor of Brazil permits the agent to 
offer his poetically named Order of the Rose for 
forty pounds, or eight hundred marks. The 
knighthood of the Greek Order of the Redeemer, 
the Servian Order of Takova, and the Moiitenegriii 
Order of Dauiloll*, are to be had from our adver- 
tiser at the cost of fifty pounds each. The 
domestic Order of the Star, conferred upon 
members of the court of the Rrinco of Monaco, 
inay*be obtained through the agency for about 
thirty-five pounds. 

Certain Orders which were formerly conferred 
by a few privileged noble houses, and which are 
usually believed to be extinct, may be bad at a 
lidiculoua figure. Amongst these latter is the 
Knighthood of Saint Sauveur du Mont Real. It 
is in the gift of the lifarquls de Hagny, and it 
is now offered through the agent for five pounds, 
or one hundred marks ; while the Grand Cross of 
this Order, the very cheapest legitimate decoration 
in the world, costs only fifteen shillings. 

Countships, Baronies, and diplomas of nobility 
are somewhat dearer than Orders. All the argu- 
mentative eloquence and commercial capacity of 
the advertiser have failed to prevail upon the 
little republic of San hfarino to sell the aristo- . 
cratic title of Graf, Grave, Earl, or Count for less 
than fifteen thousand marks, or seven hundred 
and fifty pounds ; the valid ‘ Barony ' of the same 
xepublic, however, may be had for four thousand 
marks ; which shows that the dignity of a Count, 
m the estimate of tliis unrcpublican petty republic, 

’ is nearly four times as valuable as that of a 
Baron. The agent assures us that a Barony of 
the Papal See may be had for two hundred and 
fifty pounds. Some of these titles, we arc 
informed, convey the stupendous privilege of 
1)eing fiiiniliarly addressed by sovereign princes os 
^Cousin.’ ^ 

The gjsntlemen who covet academical titles are ^ 
Sfdt forgotten by the advertiser ; but it is worthy 
of note that the university degrees upon his book ^ 
are derived from America. Even the Doctorate 
of Philadelphia, in spite of iccent exposures, is ^ 
included In hia price-current It is due to him 
to say that he solemnly demands 'proper qualifi- 
catioQs' from allpersons who wish to avail them- . 
selves of hia mediation. The applicant must give 
a written reply to certain printed questions as 
to the 'menfi’ which he possesses, and the j 
'services’ which he has rendered, especially in - 
the direction of almsgiving and assistance to ] 
benevolent instithtjona. 


ADDRESSED TO A MOTHER, ON HER 
CHILD’S DEATH. 

Ass to forget the Past — oxcoi)t 
Those happy years 

When hope to fear, and joy to grief, 

Owed no arrears : 

Before thy path became as now 
Channeled by tears. 

For;?i'ifulncs8, to bridge with rest 
The now and then. 

And silence Memory, should she wake, 

To whisiKir when 

You parted — ^and no more, on earth. 

Could meet again. 


But in thy sorrow there may lie 
Sweet sense of debt ; 
Making it faithlessness tu ITcr 
E’er to forget 

To stir the spices that embalm 
Her memory yet. 


Anti sacred .are the golden links 
Of the long chain 

(Though rivelcd with scaKling tears 
And untold pain) 

By which thou incasurest out thy grief 
And count’st Her gain. 


Tliou wouldst not ask Her, if thou couhlftt, 
With thee to stand 

.Vinong the thorns and rocks that strew 
This hither sirand ; 

Fur thy sweet child rests safe W’ithin 
The * Bettor Land.* 


But dreary is the path thou hast 
Alone to tread : 

And hollow sodnd thy Btc]>s, as if 
The shrouded dead 

Lay tombed beneath, and sable plumes 
Waved overhead. 


Healing to common woe, Time bears 
Upon his w'ings ; 

But no cathollcon to tlicc, 

Methinks he brings. 

Bad dirge, and still more sad refrain, 
He ever sings. 
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THE ARTS OF TALlvIXC AND LLSTENIXO . 
"WiiRN Miss Burn cy|^- role licr novels yf Societj^ 
at tlie clofc of the last century, slio loft it on ! 
record that the host conversation of her lime was 
iusuUerahly heavy and stately ; hut I hat at a lower 
level, lliere^were some mysteries of fashionahle 
intercourse which have not wholly disappeared 
even in our own time. The Hon misses* she. 
classed in ^•0 divisions— the Supercilious and the . 
V ol uble. The SuiuMMilious gave other * nii.-^ses * short j 
answers: ‘No, ma’am;* ‘Yo.s, ma’am;* ‘Indeed,; 
I don’t know, ma’am*- -with long spaces of siknec ' 
between. The Voluble rattled away on every! 
topic in a breath, from the misfortunes of her | 
friends down to sweetest cajis, beaut ifulcst triin- 
ining.s, and ribbo!i.s quite divine ; aiul eked out her ! 
ideas with ‘ Infinite * and ‘ Jhodigions,* in much the 
same w'ay as even educated iieoide in our own day ' 
use ‘Awfully* as an unmeaning sign of emphasi.*?. 
As fur ‘the innii of the foiij he was still more 
disagreeable company ; a hhis6 air was his charac- 1 
teristic ; he was weary of every tiling, and went to j 
the Oxford Street raiitlicon to tell the world his i 
weariness of its music, its talk, and its tea-cups ; | 
and liis conversation consisted of carclcs.s que.s- 1 
tious, and listless remarks lost in yawns and 
rcveries—liko very shallow sand-streams. I 

After that Georgian era came a period of activity | 
of iirinted teaching with regard to manners and ! 
conversation, when the art of social success was I 
explained, for pne shilling or less, in red-and-gilt , 
primers. The little books have shut up and ' 
vanished in despair. They found out — better late j 
than never — ^that they were classed with quack 
medicines and guides for multiplying commercial 
capital; and into the Hades of quackery they 
disappeared. The ‘shining in society,’ which] 
they professed to teach, is in these da 3 's far tfto | 
dependent upon tangible gold, the recipe for j 
making which was not in the eiiipietlc hooks. 
‘Put money in thy purse,* would save many 
chapters in a new Society primer. But as to the 
Art of Polite Conversation, which they also pro- 
fessed to know thoroughly, and bo able to explain 


to all buyer.s, it certainly ought to be independent 
of money advantages ; yet it is an art that can 
only be taught in llic same sense in which Muty or 
clieerfiiluo.-'^, or any other impalpable reality can 
be Paid to be taught— that is, by spirit and 
precqjt, rather Ilian by rule. • 

If we rcflei t iipou the nature of pleasant con- 
ver>>uiitjn, there will readily come to mind certain 
(iualitic‘.s which it ought to pos.sess, and which can 
be summed up in a few words. It ought to be, 
ill niauuer natural, lively, and distinct ; and the 
quantity ought to be moderate, for of all mono- 
pnlies, monopoly of talk is the least endurable, 
lu the matter— which is, of course, far more 
important than the manner — ^tliere should be 
variety, mutual interest, sympathj^ simplicity, 
caiiilour. Something to talk about, seems to be 
the great ditUculty of talker.s. Weather-talk is 
the refuge of u.s northerners, favoured by our 
I'haugealile northern weather; but it is as passing 
and shapcle-ss as a rain-cloud. Another refuge is 
to talk of somebody else. As Thackeray says, 
what would Society do, if it cuuhl not talk about 
the lady who has just gone out at the door ? Yet, 
it is very hard to talk constantly of other people 
without the sharp remarks that would be cruel if 
they could be heard ; for even very- small criti- 
cisms arc often cruel, as we all know by chance 
experience ; and true hospitality ought not to be 
able to brook a slighting word of those whom it 
receives, just as honest friendship refuses to admit 
even the unkind thought which it would not dare 
to turn to words within hearing of the friend. A 
third refuge in dearth of conversation is mutual 
inquiry, and sympathy carried to a sujicrhitive 
degree, far beyond the liounds of possible sincerity. 
Mr runch, who is always among us taking notes, 
once overlieavd some of this style of fa.shionable 
conversation, and treacherously published liis 
caves-droppings : ‘ Going to Lady Such-a-ouc s ? ’ — 
‘ Ya-as ! * — ‘ So glad ! ’ — * So glad you 're glad ! * — 
‘ So glad you *re glad I *m glad ! ' 

The truth is, that pleasant and interesting con- 
versation depends far more upon sincerity and 
simplicity and absence of self-consciousness, than 
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Upon any natural gifts or studied effort. 'W’licii 
there is no Fclf-conscioiisness. to keep the mind 
centred in selt; either with .stagnant vanity of 
{.atislacLion, or anxiety as to the impression the 
alhsuliicicnt self is producing, then there is scope 
for briglitncss of tlioiiglit and quickness of expres- 
sion. Then conics simplicity, as pre-eminently 
the greatest charm of any talker, as affectation is 
the greatest hlcmish ; and with it, too, comes the 
eyiii'patliy of affection or interest. This sympathy 
is worse than worthless unless it he sincere ; it is 
the sincere desiiu for information, 'br for exchang- 
ing impressions, that makes pleasant conversation 
out of commonplace talk. We often feel that 
people are * uninteresting to talk to,’ when the 
fault is ours, in selfishly wishing to speak of our 
s}3ceial subjects, forgettiug that the lives and tastes 
of others are worth knowing, and different Irom 
our o\ni. Scott was ^ront to say that he had 
never spoken with any one, even a cliance acquaint- 
ance in a stage-coach, without hearing something 
new and w’orth remembering. The secret of his 
finding interest everywhere was, undoubtedly, 
that h©' himself was a s^mipathelic talker, more 
anxious to give a "ood lead for tlic other than for 
himself. The lancer who is not sympathetic is 
always in danger of dejirivinpJ convor.^sation of its 
variety ; and if he have physical energy enough, he. 
will keep the talk of any iiumhei* of people to one 
subject, and that his own. 

The conversation ought to bo, rightly, the link- 
ing together in a larger and slower chain all the 
many chains of thought of tlie separate speakei-s. 
To hold it long to one subject — unless it be a 
subject of special interest to the company — is to tic 
a huge knot in this combined chain, and fasten 
every one’s thoughts there. This feat i.s generally 
accomplished by that fearful and wonderful out- 
growth of Society known as a Bore. There is no 
need to describe this terrible being, who is as 
thoroughly good-natured, faultless, and innocuous 
in his own self, as he is afllicting to his Mends. 
It is enough to state that the Bore is eminently 
' respectable, often learned, indcfatigahlo, iinobscr-* 
vant, and all-absorbing in conversation. Even in 
fiction, this dreadful but blameless character lias 
never been described ; it has to be taken on faith 
that this man, or that, was a Bore ; to develop the 
character would be to bore the reader. 

There arc various wise saws that advise unsoci- 
able silence to the possessors of tongues. Wo arc 
all familiar with, 'Spcecli is silvern, but silence is 
golden;’ and fortunately, most of us aro of opinion 
that the saying only holds good for such unhappy I 
occisious as quarrels and the mirr-ntuncs of our 
friends. Other epigrams point to silence a.s a 
mask for ignorance, or a discreet stopper to he put 
Upon the dangers of a little knowledge. One 
imitated from the Greek of Palladas advises : 

If yon, my foolish friend, by chance ’mid learned 
wights are flange 

To seem a sage, you only need— Do what! Why, 
hold your tonguel 

But though the following of this sarcastic advice 
would be clever, the foolish friend would be more 
honourable, as well as better company if he tried 
to learn Bomethmg from the learned wights. Dull 
company would indeed be plentiful, if the goldeu- 
eilence proverbs did not find human tongues too 
strong for them ; and the silence that existsH-that 


is, not the listening, but the stolid listless silence 
— is often a mark of dullest metal rather than of 
gold. ^ Comprehensive talkers,’ says George Eliot 
— one of the mo.st observant of talkers or listeners 
-—‘are ajit to bo tiresome wlicn we are not athirst 
for information; but, to ho quite fair, wo must 
admit that superior reticence is a good deal duo 
to the lack of matter. Speech is often barren ; 
but silence also does not necessarily brood over a 
full nest. Your still fowl, blinking at you with- 
out remark, may all the while ho sitting ou one 
addled iiest-egg ; and when it takes to cackling, 
will have nothing to announce but tW addle<l 
delusion.’ 

But to return from the subject of silence to oiir 
own province, which is not the art of silence, hut 
of speech : there have been — and there are still — 
some brilliant talkers who seized the talk as a 
monopoly, but wdio neither kept it upon oiio 
subject, nor in any sense bored their friends ; 
and this because, by exceptional wit or wisdom, 
they could not help hut talk, and talk well, so 
Biat it was good fortune to listen, and impos.sible 
to WTcst from them the attention of others. 
Talent, as^Lord Lylton well xaiif, doemonly what 
it can; but Genius what it mud. And many a 
man has been a genius of conversation in the 
circles of liis^ friemK It w'as true of Alacaiilay 
that few others got a hearing when he ^as prestmt. 
His vast resources of knowledge made his con- 
versation sound like a ver.satBe never-ending 
hook ; and his memory being of 'mmostftncrediblo 
power and precision, no one w'aa able to record 
his table-talk, for it would Jiavc iuie<lcd. sudi 
another memory as his. A great critic of ’tho.<e 
•day.^ callcil him the iroiibailour of dining-rooms, 
rich in uarrativc, charming the company with 
noble speech, but neither ^vitty, like .lerrold ; 
nor humorous, like Sydney Smith ; nor poetical, 
like Moore ; not dreamy, like Coli ridge. SyiUitiy 
Smith, who often sat at the same board W'ith the 
talkative historian, was (piitc ns voluble, wdth 
lesvS of information, but inoie of w*it. * W^o both 
talk a gicat t\cal,’ he himself once acknowiedgeJ, 
witli-a langh ; ‘ biit-T don’t believe Iffacaulay ever 
did Jicar niy voice. Sometimes, ivhcn I have told 
a good story, 1 li.’ivo thought to myself: “Poor 
Macaulay! "he will be very sorry some Jay to 
have missed hearing that 1 ” * 

From Sydney Smith’s bit of idcasantry, it is 
clear that Macaulay, like many other great talkers, 
w'fts a. bad liateiicr. If few can equal him in 
bilking, all can excel him in listening ; and there 
arc few social arts more truly kind, attractive, and 
winning, as well as more really valuable, tjian that 
of being a perfect listener. A perfect listener is 
not one who feigns interest, an<l is secretly indif- 
ferent. Unreal interest is always transparent. 
\Yo detect the fraud in the tone of the interjec- 
tions ; and if interest were true, and the listener 
alive to the conversation, interjections would givo 
place to words of comment or inquiry. Inter- 
jections are, in fact, disappearing from good 
conversation; and they aro always rare in the 
speech of the quick-witted and educated, amonj^t 
w’hotu they ore not needed as substitutes for 
ideas. It is said that women have more social 
success than men, because they are better listeners ; 
but, for ouTsdves, we are afraid fair listeners deal 
largely in nnxeal interest, a,nd betray their want 
of true pleasure by a wont of resource in following 
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tho Bpeakcr’a Birle^coursca of thought. At the ' 
same time, we iiiiist admit that many conversations 
are hopcdesaly nnintcrestiiig, except to the one 
that is the leading speaker ; and then wo yield 
tliG palm to women tor their tact in turning the 
talk. It is too often forgotten that there is a 
pleasure in speaking, and that we need not fear 
to appear dull if we leave most of the conver- 
sation to those whom we desire to entertain. It 
was said of the late Emperor of the French, when 
his career was sifted, and his life analysed hy 
public opinion after its sudden close, that he owed 
a large part of his success, socially and as a diplo- 
matist, to his habit, not of being a good talker, 
but of being an excellent listener. 

Talking and listening, with their immense stores 
of pleasure, are the easiest of all acquirements, if 
a kindly genial spirit and the candour of nature 
lake the place of self-exaltation and studied rules 
and forms. We arc speaking, of course, not of 
Macaulays, Coleridges, and Sydney Smiths, bat 
of ordinary mortals, who have it in their power to 
swell the common property of cheerfulness, simple 
wisdom, and true judgment. And as avc believe 
tliat not only cdiarity but every other good thing 
should begin at home, wo protest against tho too 
ordinary mistake of thinking any talk good enough 
for ‘among ourselves at home’ — anything good 
enough for the ono spot in the world that we can 
most easily brighten, and the one circle that is 
most dependent upon us. It is true that there 
is an air of familiar rest and ownership in the 
very silence of home-rooms ; there is no need 
there to keep talk going. AVc like t(» be at work 
or to recn*at(j ourselves in our own way, just 
conscious of the restful ju-osenoe of those who are 
dearest to us. AVheu Charlotte Bronte, always 
sorely tried and wcaiy, was residing at tlic Belgian 
school, there w’as one (if her true touches of olwer- 
vation in her noting it as a home-like pleasure, 
that she was not expected to converse all tlirough 
tho evening, hut might he silont as long as she 
liked. But at home, as well as everywhere tdsc, 
there is a time to speak as well as a lime to he 
silent ; and bright gaiety of couversalion, or even 
a pleasant way (jf saying wdiat has to be said, 
lightens many a load for those who have burdens 
of anxiety to bear. 

It is also to bo regretted that in another w’ay 
homo talk is neglected. Tliere is a lalso shame, 
or a bond of cold custom, that holds hack cxjires- 
sions of the gratitude, trust, or ailcction w^bich 
the heart really feels. Often bcsiile a deathbed, 
the bygone years may be bitterly counted up, 
wherein was sedulously liiddeii the tenderness in 
little words and deeds, wdiich might have ooin- 
forled the whole course of the life now ending; 
or, all too late, when the grave is closed, truth 
rushes out in a torrent of love, where love, but 
half realised before, shrank from transforming 
itself daily into those little deeds ami passing 
words, wliicli are, after all, the trilles making up 
the sum of a service of love that is not little. 
The Ciindonr of true friendshij) is a better thing 
to make habituM tlian any brillianco of speech ; 
indeed, more cleverjiess of si)cech is not what we 
ore aiivocating in commending as a neglected 
study good talking and listening. Those who 
are aniwtious of the distinctions of wit and bril- 
liance, must seek elsewhere for hints. They may 
find plenty in the records of tho old court of 


[ France and the salons during the monarchy — 
l^robably the place and period in wliicli extreme 
))olisli of witty conversation wms most widely 
cultivated. Even a boy-king, at that time, did 
not disdain to converse daily for an hour with 
Madame de Clioisy, that he might acfiuirc the 
art of repartee without which a gentleman would 
be incomplete. But there are many more pro- 
litablc studies than that of ' convcrsaliunal turns 
and sharp an.sw'ers ; and tyros the art ought 
to be warnecl J)y the example* of the hero of 
Happy Thonyhis, ambitiously attempting to make 
his dictionary of repartees, beginning with an. 
Abbe and an Abbot, and hoping in time to know 
what to say to a Fakir, a Footman, and a FooL 


MY LAST DETKCTIVE CASE. 
cnAPTiiii ni. 

It wa*? late when I got home ; hut ^Ir Ilellip was 
still 111 ), which was not usual with him ; so, hear- 
ing me enter, lie invited me to step into his room, 
lie explained that having had a long nap in the 
evening, ho could not hope to go to sleep, but was 
rpiitc glad that it had liappenecl so, as he wished 
to congratulate mc^on my success. I was asto- 
nished at such a remark, and asked him his reason 
for saying so. 

‘Only that everybody was talking about it in 
the omnilms to-day,’ he replied ; ‘at least three or 
Wr porsons said the tipper Broughton Street 
mystery wa=« likely to be cleared up. I felt quite 
proud to li<Mr iho way in which they all spoke of 
my friend Mr Xickhani.’ 

‘I don’t want to be rude, 3tr Ilellip,’ I said; 
•‘hut your accpiaintances in the omnibus had no 
move sense than your friend Mr Nickham, and I 
begin to think he is a perfect Hat.’ 

‘ Why, you don’t mean to say that you have not 
found a clew?’ exclaimed Mr Hcllip. ‘Surely 
such a man as yourself’ 

‘Oh, that Avill do,’ 1 said, intcrriipliug him; 

‘ wc will not have any compliments until they are 
deserved.’ With thi.‘<, I left him rather abruptly ; 
for I was anything but ])1 eased at his language ; I 
felt as though I could not lell whether he was in 
earnest or bantering me. I beiievo I have men- 
tioned before that 1 was not particularly intimate 
Avitli ^Ir Ilellip, and his joking did not seem to 
me to be at all in good taste. 

I and others before me had tried various schemes, 
which came to nothing, to trace out the Upper 
Broughloii Street mystery ; but I have not troubled 
the reatlcr with any particulars of these failures. 
I never knew our Force at such a loss ; none of 
our men seemed to have an idea in their heads ; 
every hint they gave me was absurd or worn out 
I should lhink*if I w’as advised once to look after 
little Mr and Mrs Brake, or to arrest the po^r 
old hoiisekeei)er with her sou Bill Jenkins, I was 
urged to do so livc-aiid-twcuty times. 

Bearing in mind the description given by Jen- 
kins of the visitor at Daryett’s, I got into the habit 
of staring into the face of every one I mot in tho 
streets or sat opposite to in an omnibus, to see 
if 1 could trace any- resenihlanco to the faco and 
figuro I had conjured up in my iiiiiub Twice — 
although I am almost ashamed to confess it — I 
positively followed what turned out to bo very 
respectatle people, because they looked a little 
like this mau. 
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Oiie proved to be n. Quaker, in a large way of that be and his mates got their living. I had to 
business at the Wept End ; while the other lived at take very high ground, and point out what an 
Richmond, and I actually werrt all the way there awful crime htul been committed, and what a 
with him, merely to find that ho was a gentleman responsibility would rest upon liis conscience if he 
of private fortune, who had dwelt there for forty refused to assist me, before he consented. It wad 
years. I merely tell this to show how ready I was but little I wanted done, after all ; it was only 
to be impressed by such a story as Jenkins told to lead to further questions on the part of the 
me. visitor ; and if there was no harm in his inquiries, 

I have said that I always made a friend and he could not come to any harm through tlicni, 
ailviser of Mrs Nickham, and never did I slight tliat was plain. 

her advice without being sorry for it. Now, on I loft home a good while before the time 'fixed 
this night when I got home, lute as it was, there for the interview, wliicli was eight o^clock, as I 
was my supper ready to the minute. She had had to dress and disguise myself before attending 
a wonderful way of managing in that rcspecl, and the meeting. 1 toot the materials with me in a 
she was silting by the little fire— for the evenings bag; and by the time I had put on an old dressing- 
had grown chilly now — working as usual. There gown which the principal lent me, and with the 
liad been a small rain falling as I came homc,fand assistance of Charley, hud made myself up with 
I was rather uncomfortable ; so she chatted until a while-gray wig, wdiite whiskers, some extra lines 


I had eaten my bit of supper and was sitting in about my face, and a pair of spectacles, 1 don’t 
my dry slippers, my pipe lighted, and my cold believe any London prig would have known me. 
wnisky-and-watcr at my elbow, so that 1 began So long as I didn’t speak, I might have nassed 

j- .-i • a.a . J .1 1 1 1 A'.. r 1.. 1 . i iV 1 ^ . 


taken to any one^cspecially about this spiritualist come olf in the front parlour, which opened with 
business?* ^ folding-doors into tlie back-room, and in tliis 

,‘To be sure I have, iny dear,* I answered. ‘It latter I was to be sitting at a table as if I was 
is bad enough to know ourselves what a fool I writing. I was placeil so that the visitor would 


have been, without letting all the world know.* 
‘Not even your inspector ?* she went on. 


be in full view ; while, as the only light in my 
room was bcliind inc, 1 was comparatively in the 


‘The last person iii the world!* I said. ‘To shade, and ran but little danger of being dis- 

tell him would be like proclaiming it at Cliaring covered. 

Cross.* Punctually at eight o’clock there came a knock 

Mrs Nickham went on with her work again ; at the street-door, 
but I know her way— of course I do —and I was ‘ Here ho is ! ’ said Charley ; and I went to my 

quite aware she had something more to say. ‘I ‘seat. 


but I know her way— of course I do —and I was ‘ Here ho is ! ’ said Charley ; and I went to my 
quite aware she had something more to say. ‘I ‘seat. 

suppose you have not told Mr Hellij) .that you ‘Mr Nickham,* said the principal hurriedly, ‘I 
have been to a spiritualist?* she resumed, after a am lending myself and my lofty science to deceit, 
pause ; and I said ‘No ! * to this as energetically I am not at case in doing so ; and 1 hope you wdll 
as to the other question. always remember that it is oiily'Jbr trie sake of 


always remember that it is oiily'Jbr trie sake of 


‘You are quite certain he knows nothing about i justice and to clear the innocent, I have done 
it ? hfay you not have dropped a few words I so.* • 


before him, Ihat’- 


There was no time for him to say any more. 


‘Nothing of the kind,* I interrupted — ‘nothing or for me to make any promises, for the room- 
of the kind, Jane. Mr Hcllip has had a great door opened and the stranger entered. Ho took 
derd too miich to say about this business ; and off his hat, and nodded with an easy swagger, first 
what with his jokes and his compliments, I have to one, then to the other, as if he had known the 


scarcely been able to be civil to him.* 


people for years. Ho cither did not notice me at 


‘Well, Dick,* said my wife, changing her tone first, or thought I had not much to do with the 
again, ‘ u’lnit are you going to do about your business, so he did not trouble himself about mo. 
friend Cb alley *8 appointment?* But I saw him. J5y nil that’s wonderful, it was 

This led to a very interesting discussion ; the my lodger, Hellip ! It was w’ell for mo that I 
result of which ivas that we both agreed I should teas in the shade, that I wore spectacles, and was 
arrange with Charley for my attending the meeting painted and made up ; for if I had been as visible 
of tbc next night, unknown to the visitor. I to him as he was to mo, my stare and gasp must 
thought she had intended to say something quite have betraj’cd me. For a few seconds I did not 
different from this ; but knowing she ahvays had a hear what he said, although he was talking rather 
reason for what she did, I took no notice. loudly ; I was so astonished at my blindness at 

I met my friend Charley at the Tico Gridirons, not having recognised the description of the man 
as ^pointed, when I told him w'hat I intended wdiom I saw every day — a description so exact, 
to do, and what usistance I wanted from him. that I ought to have identified him, as 1 now saw, 
Be could not promise all I asked ; so I had to go if I had met him casually in the stnset. Now I 
with him to see the principal. I found this W’aa understood all his artful inquiries, all his interest, 
a very decent old gentleman, who, when he heard and all his assumed good temper in speaking 
xny business, was quite willing to assist all he of the Upper Broughton Street mystery. He was 
could, until he found I wanted to arrange the the borrower ! Aha ! I saw the whole transaction 
answers which were to be given to the visitor, clearly enough now. This mysterious sum of 
lie fairly puzzled me then. He declared that it money which the accountant could not trace, must 
was wicked and .sinful to pretend to have revelu- have oecn lent upon a bill accepted by this man. 
lions and visions which 'did not exist. Why, The bill was nearly due ; Daryett had refused to 
bother it ! I thought it was just by doing this renew— this was proved by an allusion in his book 
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as to what he inteiidwt to do with it— Ilellip had 
killed him to get possesdion of the bill, and so to 
save himself. 

All this flashed through my mind mucli quicker 
than it here be read, and then — the first shock 
ot surprise being over — 1 was as cool, and had all 
I iny wits about me as coinplololy as when I firat 
I entered the house. At the same time, I was quite 
[ aware — no one better — that it was one thing to feel 
certain of any fact in our business — and 1 never 
felt more certain of anything than I did of thi-. — 
and (|uite unotlior to have legal proof of it, or to 
be justified in apprehending a man. 

The seance — as I believe it is called— proceeded, 
Charley on tliis occasion only ])ietendiiig to go 
into a trance, and in answer to the*. <piestion3 ]>ut 
to him by Hell ip— of course tliiNjiigh the prin- 
cipal, to keep up the delusion— he returned 
such answers, as arranged with me, as completely 
staggered my lodger. Jh did not say anything 
about a muriler, or of Upper JJronghlori Street ; he 
only wanted to find out somethiug about a valu- 
able paper whicli had been lost ; but Charley in 
all his answers referred vaguely, yet unmistak- 
ably, to some dreadful crime in coiimjctioii with 
the paper, so that f lull ip was evidently troubled 
and alarmed. He varied his questions, endeavour- 
ing to get away from this ominous subject ; but 
of course lie coul<l not succeed; and thou the 
principal asked Hell ip point-blank if the loss of 
the ilociiiuent was in any way connected with a 
murder. 11 ell ip forced a hollow laugh, but, as 
I could see from wdicre T sal, was forc(‘d to moisten 
liis lips before ho couhl reply. ‘]\riir«lor! ILi, 
ha! Not at all/ he said at last. ‘'J'he paper 
was lost, I expect, on a racecourse. — E wuri’ti 
trouble you wnth any more questions, thank you. 
1 had no idea your power enabled you to go so 
far back. I am glad, liowcver, that 1 came. 
Cood-night, geiltlcnuMi.' Saying this, ho hurried 
off, leaving me quite convinced ho was the man 
I wanted ; while iny companiqus, as 1 afterwards 
found, were greatly prejudiced against him. 

‘1 have aided you, sir/ said the principal, 
‘although not with much good-will. Yet the 
result lias been so uniavourublc to the man wdio 
has just left us, that I feel 1 was justified in doing 
so. By means which you do not understand, and 
would perhaps only ridicule if 1 explained them, 

1 probed the man’s niiiid while he was here, and 
read his wishes, he not suspecting me. He is a 
bad man. Whether he has committed the crime 
you are investigating, or not, 1 cannot say ; but 
ill any case, he has so wicked and cruel a heart 
that 1 never wish to sec him again/ 

I agreed in the estimate of Hcllip which the 

E rincipal had formed ; but bad us we might think 
im, wo had no evidence yet upon which I could 
act ; that was the unfortunate part of the case. 

1 went straight houic to tell Mrs Nickham what 
had happened, and to think over the next best 
step to take. 1 let myself in with my latch-key, 
as, supposing Hellip to have reached homo before 
me, 1 certainly was not desirous of seeing him 
before I had made up inv mind. The best thing 
which had suggested itself to me during my ride 
home was to consult Mrs Brake, telling her my 
suspicions, and so asccrtoiii if she could give mo 
an V tangible evidence. 

Seeing a light in our front parlour, whicli was 
I not often the case^ 1 was about to step iu there, 


when Mrs Xickham, who had evidently heard me 
enter, opened the door of our usual sitting-room, 
which was at the back of the house, and called to 
nic. [ went at once to her ; and as she carefully 
closed the door, 1 was struck by a certain excited, 
I may almost say wild look in her face, very 
different from her usual expression. 

‘ Wliat is the matter, my dear ? * I began ; but 
she put her linger to her and 1 was silent 
directly. • 

‘Speak low, Dick/ sUo wliisjj^crcd. ‘You can’t 
be loo careful," for there is no knowing who may 
be listening at our very keyhole.* 

‘Ah, Jenny, you arc right there!' I returned 
ill the same tone; ‘although what makes you 
suspect anything or anybody, is more than I can 
understand, (lo on.' 

‘You mait ait down and listen for a few 
minutes, Dick/ she continued. ‘ I have found out 
a groat deal while you have been away. I can see 
by your lor)k that you have somctlung to tell me 
also ; but you had better hear me out, Dick. You 
remember my asking you if you had ever told any 
one, and especially Mr Hellip, of your visits to the 
spiritualist I AV’'ell, when 1 jskc<l you, I was 
quite certain, from some words he had dropped, 
that he did know ^*ou had been iliero. He did 
not mean me to sec this, you may be sure, but I 
saw it at uiice. And then it at once flashed upon 
me that here was the very iiiuii who had been 
tlcscribed to you —the same broad fleshy face, the 
same small, (tunning, restless eyes, and the same 
fixed grill. kiu'W it ; yet I did not like to tell 
my si{s])i(*ions, especially as I had found something 
which I liopctl might give me a fuller clew.' 

‘Found something!' I repeated. I was tre- 
mendously interested in my wife’s narrative, as 
you may guess. 

‘ Y’es, Dick. It was only half a leaf of crumpled 
note-paper, which I j>ickcd up on the stairs,' 
said Mrs Nickham ; ‘ on it was an address — 
“Mr Lawrence Jacobs, Stobble Street, South- 
wark " ' 

‘Excuse the interruption, my dear!' I ex- 
claimed; ‘but I know old Jacobs. He calls 
hims(*lf a paivnbroker, as he certainly is ; but lio 
is also one of the most notorious receivers of stolen 
goods iu London, yet so artful, that wc have never 
been able to muKc anything of him. I beg your 
pardon, my dear — go on.' 

‘ On the back of this paper/ continued my wife, 
‘ was scrawled : “ Dk.vr Vally — This party is all 
right ; the wife had better go.— -HocKiXti.” Now, 
I knew Hellip’s Christian name was Valentine, 
so the paper was clearly for liim ; and 1 was 
confident that it was advice respecting getting rid 
of some of the stolen property by means of his 
wife. It, of course, occurred to me that this 
writing would be missed and looked for, and if 
not found, some suspicion might be excited, so I 
copied the WTiting, and dropped the leaf as nearly 
as possible where I had found it on tlic stairs. 
I was only just in time ; for an I kept my eyes 
and ears open, I saw Mrs Hcllip come down 
presently, look anxiously about, then pick up the 
paper, and hurry back to her room. 31 r Hcllip 
ivent out alone ; but very soon after he had gone, 
Mrs Hcllip went out also. There was no one in 
the bouse but Anne, so I told her to put the 
chain up ; and having my bonnet and cloak ready, 
1 slipped out after Mrs Hellip. 1 easily kept 
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her in sight until I saw her hail a Borough 
oniiiihus, into which slie got I was looking 
round for a cab, when who should come up but 
Long Joe -the cabman, you recollect, Dick, whom 
you spoko up for in tho bad Lalf-sovcrcigii 
case?’ 

I nodded. I remembered the case well enough. 
Long Juc would have had a twelvemonth certain, 
if 1 had not happened to have known something 
of 3iim ; but I didr not intcrru])t my wife. 

' “Joe, I says,”’ she "went on, ‘ “I want to follow' 
that omnibus to the Borough.” “Eight, mum,” ho 
says ; “you shall I'ollow it to Jericho, it* my horse 
don’t give out.” AVcll, Ave kept it in sight till 
Mrs Helliu left it I told Long Joe to wait for 
me ; and 1 followed her into Stobble Street, as 1 
expected.’ 

‘This is really growing interesting,’ I said ; ‘but 
I beg your pardon, my dear,’ 

‘She went into the pawnbroktjr’s— Jacobs was 
the name. I followed her,’ continued niy wife- 
while I drew a long breath, as pcoide do wdio ate 
hearing an exciting story — ‘ site entered one of the 
boxes ; *1 entered the next, but kept at the back, 
determined she should be attcii«lcd to first. A 
young man came up to her ; but I hearil her say 
that she must sec !Mr Jacobs lifmself ; and then the 
master came. No one supposed there was any- 
body in my box, so tliii young man Avent to another 
part of the shop. There was a little mnltenng, 
and then 1 heard her say : “ Twenty pounds ; it is 
worth fifty.” I stopped to the front, and looking 
boldly out, as though I had just come in, saw that 
she was handing him a watch, which I recognised 
from tho description as the one stolen from Upper 
Broughton Street.’ 

‘ My eye ! * I exclaimed, quite involuntarily. 

‘The pawnbroker hastily scrambled it up, but 
not until I bad seen all I wanted,’ resumed Mrs 
Nickluuii. ‘ Ho scoAvlcd savagely at me ; but I 
looked as innocent as a baby, so he thought it Avas 
all right, and called his young man to attend to 
me. Owing to tlie partition, Mrs TTclli]), of course, 
could not sec me from her box. ’flic young inah 

came, and AVould you believe it, Dick? 1 

had not till that moment thought of Avhat excuse 
1 should make. 1 had to pawn something, and 
1 offered the first thing 1 thought of. Wliat do 
you think it Avas, Dick?’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say yon Lad to 
boAvl ine hoop ? ’ I replied. * To bowl the hooi> * 
is to ]iaAvn the Avedding-ring, and tlic term is 
generally understood in professional circles. 

‘That’s just Avhat I did!’ exclaimed my Avife. 
^He lent me five shillings on it, Avhich 1 think 
wasprelty fair.’ 

‘Quite liberal, my dear,’ I said. ‘But about 
MrsHellip?’ 

‘Well, there is not much more about her,’ 
xetmned Mrs Nickhani. ‘ Wliilc the young felloAv 
was making out the ticket and all that, 1 saw the 
master pass twenty sovereigns over to her ; and 
timn soe went out. I got into Long Joe’s cab 
again, and came home. Here is the ticket, Dick, 
and you must get the ring out to-morrow.’ 

‘All right, my dear,’ I replied. ‘But now you 

most hear Avhat I have to say ’ 

. ‘Not yet,’ interrupted my wife; ‘there is just 
a little finish to my story. Did you notice a light 
in the front parlour?’ 
a did.' 


‘Well, then,’ she went on, ‘there is a friend of 
yours in there. You had better go and see wdio it 
IS ; and as Ilellip is up-stairs having his supper, 
you may perhaps get an idea of what I think you 
ought to do.’ 


PAVEMENT rOETRAITS. 

A LiFE-atJAni). 

Looaiixg Gtaluesipiely obstructive, at the fa*/ end 
of the smaller division of the tuimel-like gateway 
into St James’s Park at the Horse Guards, backed 
by a sort of Avhite sheet of fog, banging thick over 
the Park, this portrait, one dull NoA^ember day, 
confronted mo, as I turned from Whitehall to 
make my Avay to London’s little Chnmp de Marsy 
embellished Avith its two cajitivo camion, and 
froAA'ncd doAVii upon by the hideous chimuey-like 
column of tho Duke of York. | 

Very graiul Avas tho oiilliiie of this man of ! 
AA'ar— this life-guardsman. Two long, strong, ! 
and straight limbs supported a Avell-kiiit, broad- 
shoulilered body, surmounted by a proud and 
firm-set liol meted head, adorned Avith ii ii<jddiiig 
plume, Avhich, from time to time, disturbed the 
murky air by reason of the conceited jerks ami 
tosses of ils owner. The figure looked black as I 
apiu'oacbed it aloiig the before-mfentioned little 
tunnel; but Avlieii I bad, Avith some diiliculty, 
passed the giant, ami emerged into the coiu- 
parativc light of tho Park, Avhat a change I saw 
oil looking rouml ! Tlio nodding plume avus 
isuoAvy Avliite, the belniet was a gloriuiH mixture 
of glittering brass and steel, and tlic scarlet tunic 
suggested flame and blood to my innocent civilian 
mind. The hands, encased in the AV'liitest and 
Avickcdest-looking gauntlet gloATs?; seemed made 
and ready for deeds of daiing; the thiglis, dis- 
played by the tightest bmikskius into Avhich man’s 
nether liinlis Averc ever forci**!, ! iiggestcd strength 
enough for M^ars himself ; ami tho' enormous jack- 
boots, Avith their great cnn l ^jiurs, conjured up 
visions of carnage and rapine. 

^ ‘ A valiant soldier. A man Avho’s hired to kill 
his country’s en inie^.’ Such Avas this guardian 
outside the ‘ Abamlon-hope ’ sort of gateway 
under a clock Avliich never goes Avrong, but 
somehow ahvays seems to be ‘ on strike.’ Albeit 
at the time of Avhich I am speaking this 
soldier, ‘armed Avith resolution,’ was merely 
explaining to a thick-headed coachman, driving 
a sort of pill-box brougham, containing an old 
lady, that lie could not drive through tho 
middle archway, sacred to tho carriages of the 
Court and Commander-in-chief. The driver avos 
obstinate, and seemed to doubt the authority of 
the sentry ; and 1 went near enough to hecar the 
concluding words of that adamantine guard : ‘ I 
beg y6ur pardon, but my duty is to prevent 
carriages coming this way; it’s no use, you can't 
get through; must go round the other Avay.’ 
With that, the' Guardsman took one stride and a 
half, and planted himself right in front of tho 
lean Eosinauie which was between tho shafts ; and 
1 really thought, for a moment^ that the poor 
quadruped would have gone on its knees before 
this bluing vision of scarlet and white ; that the 
Jehu would get off his box and fly the scene ; 
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and that the old lady inside, who up till now heclcon, donhtfully given, as if fearful of his 
Beeined to have heeii fast asleep, would wake up own familiarity. 

and scream. The incident ended mil»lly, however ; I turned, and followed the red-jacketed giant 
for the driviT pulled himself together, and turned 1 into a public-housA; and when once safely in the 
the dejected horse round, and drove the pill-box bar, I was saluted as follows : ‘AVell, how arc you, 
oif into the fog, and was no more seen. sir? I didn^t speak to you outside, for people look 

This sentinel of six feet six smiled a haughty so when fellows as conspicuous as mt; fall talking 
smile at me, as though seeking approbation of his to civilian.?, and 1 thought you wouldn’t like it. 
successful defence of tlie .sanctity of the carnage- But I\’e got some of iny drawings here, and 

way. Then he drew the ends of his moustache to may be you’d like to see them. They’re not 

the Jroiit of the brazen chain which lay along his the bo.4 J’ve done; hut th^’^’rc fair enough; 

chin, and said : ‘Some people want a lot of talking ! and as you .sycnied to have Srmie idea 3 ’oursclf 

to before they can be got to understand a .simple | a.s to what ’s v/hat of thi.s sort of thing, T thought 
regulation. I have to turn oil no end of carriages that you wouldn’t mind 6to]>j)ing a bit to seo 
from this gate; but even carriagos-and-pair go these specimen?. No harm jlono, I hope 
away with fewer words than it took to explain to ‘Harm? No! What harm should there be?’ 
tliat tjnrrlcncr that he couldn’t get llirougli here.* I rc‘plicd. ‘ T am glad to sec you ; and should like 
Although there was inelfiiblc scorii in the epithet to iook at the drav/ing'? you have.’ I wondered, as 
‘ gardiTicr ’ which he applied to llie unfortunate I spoke, where the drawings were; for my com- 
coachnian, there was a good-natured twinkle in panion was so tightly buttoned up in his scarlet 
the sohlie.r’s eye as he spoke~a twinkle svhicli jacket and blue, red-striped continuations, that I 


liromptcd me to offer him a cigar. 


could not ?ee how any drawings could be concealed 


‘Pm nnu^h obliged, I’m sure, sir,’ he s.'iid, as he about his person. However, he .soon enlightened 
took the ]»roflerod ‘weed’ and inserted it into the j me, and pulled down from under his jacket a 
bosom of his tunic, between the third and fourth 1 perfect bre.i.-'tplatc of carl ridge-paper *in small 
button^ from the lop. ‘I’ll smoke this when 1 go stpnirc shect.^ on cacli of whi^sh was, I found on. 

off sentry. It’ll bo something to do.’ cxamiimt ion, a rci^ly clever sketch. Most of the. 

‘I siiijpo.^e you have a dull time oC it when you subjects were military, and of these the maj<jrity 
arc not on duty i ’ I said. I Aveie imagiii.'iry incident.? in the career of a Life- 

‘AVell, yes; there isn’t much to do when we’re | guardsnuin. Maid-seirants maslcr^, mistresses, 
down on thi.s “Queeii’.s guard.” But i ’in better oil' porvemeii, ^trcot-boy8, and A'^oluntcer oflicer.'*, w’ere 
than mast of the men in that respect, for I’ve got all treaU'd in a humorous and sjiiritcd way; 
an occupjilion. T draw.’ ' and some chnractor.s in an Irish play at the 

‘Drawl’ I relumed, .surprised. ‘AVhat do you A<le]phi, which the artist had lately seen, were 
draw ? ’ wonderfully done. 

‘Oh, all .‘Sorts of Ihiiig.-^. Look here!’ AA^ith While 1 was looking over the sketches, the 
that, the sentry btrode to the .side-walk, anti Life-guard looked at them loo, and the effect they 
pointed out to me some dosign-s roughly ficratehed ]>roducod u]»ou him w.’s curious ami amusing to 
on the; wall, rejue.^cnting, apparently, companions wifne.'?. He regarded hi.s own work with undis- 
iii arm.'?. ho said, ‘arc my work; but a ; guised admiration, cxpi\?-^cd in a series of con- 

sw'ord-poiiit isn’t the bc.^t thing to draw wdth, » ceited attitudes, which spoke plainl}- a? words his 
and a stone wall is liard to 'work on. But I’ve j apin*oba1 ion. There wa-s the pose of calm appre- 
lots of tliJiwingN, properly doTic in Indiaii-iuk and ; i iation— bolt upright, legs close together, one arm 
water-colour^’, wliich I might perhaps have a ’ akimbo, one hand .stroking the niaii.stache — as 

chance to show 3 'ou, if you like.’ much as to pay : ‘Vc.% that'.? mine, all mine ! ’ that 

I said J liojicd to have an opportunity of seeing of inlerrogative wonder — body slightly bent, bands 
them some <lay, and with the cxpre*’sion of that behiiul tapping hi.^ back with his riding-whip — as 
Jjope, T moved away, jnayiiig for ;i ipiick subsid- if asking : ‘ AA’hat do j'ou think of that ? Beat it if 
once of the Tincomfortable sen.^atioii in the back you can ; ’ and that of sympathy with his own wit 
of my neck oau.sed by too long looking at the — legs negligently cro.'ssed, one spur pointing up- 
giddy height of that glittering helmet. w’ards, ami a languid leaning of his bodj- against 

Some months after this tir.st interview with my the bar, his closed nioiitli wTcatlied w'ith smiles, as 
artist Life-guanl, I was going along Oxford iStreet, if moved to mirth at his incomparable funniness, 
at a time of the day w'heu the pavement in front These altitudes, as I have intimated, betokened 
of Mr I’eter Robinson’s shop Avas thronged with great conceit in the man ; but in such a splendid 
people, ladies principally, all on the pleasant creature, conceit was no more out of place than 
business of shopping bent ; and it was difficult jiride is in a peacock when it spreads its tail. 


to make progress through the crowd of n^illineiy 


have said, most of the subjects chosen 


and innslin worshippers between the end of Great 'were pertaining to the life of soldiers ; and observ- 
Portland Street and Regent Circus. AVliile care- ing this, I said to my friend; ‘Yo\i seem very 
fully picking my Avay, so as to avoid, if po.ssible, fond of j^our life. May I ask, if not a rude cjiies- 
di^turbiiig any of the fair idolaters, I became tion, how you came to enlist / ’ 
aware of a longer pair of legs than mine, whose ‘Oh, I don’t mind telling you a bif. Tlierc’s 
every movement caused a jingle of spurs — juvk- nothing A’'ery wonderful about it. It wa.sn’t inone}^, 
ward things in a crowd like this— evidently* cu- or the want of it— or love, or tlic want of that, 
caged in the same puzzling task of keeping free that made me become a soldier. Tlicrc’a lots of 
irom entanglement with the daintily costumed chaps in our regiment as woiiM Imvo a pretty yam 
multitude ; and looking up, I saw the stone- to spin, if they were to ?ct .about lolling j'-ou how 
wall-engraving sentry of St James’s Park, Ho they came to enlist. There ‘s the son of a Sussex 
nodded familiarly as he caught sight of me, and parson who Avas made a soldier through a young 
made a sign with his head which looked like a schoolmistress in his iiithci's village. There’s the 
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son of a noble Lord who joined ours because of the ness of outline was lost, had still a trace of manly 
money-lenders or something of that sort There beauty. 

more than one who 's taken the shilling because It was not an early sunshine which poured into 
he's broken heads as w'ell as hearts ; and I daresav that lofty chamber. The early sunbeams, six 
there's many of them did it because they didnT hours ago, had touched the discoloured ceiling, 
know any other way of keeping themselves straight and hail stolen slowly lower and lower, until they 
than to bind Iheinselvcs with the Queen’s Regula- now lay full upon the sleeper's face. As the sun 
tions. But it wasn't so with me. I joined mounted, and its light grew nearer to the edge of 
because I thought I 'd like a soldier’s life ; and so the bleared window, it revealed a scrap of i)uper, 
I do. I was apprenticed to a firm of picture- and on the scrap of paper a lU’inted name, a name 
engravers; and when I’d done my time, I found of terror in those days —IM auat. The scrap, was 
I 'd grown so much bigger than e\ery one else in crumpled, hut from its topmost comer peeped the 
the shop, that I thought IM do something with my words ‘Salut Public.' Beside it, but nearer 
height like. Every one was obliged to look up the window, and still in shadow, lay tlie means 
tome, and I thought that I'd give them something employed in those days for the preservation of 
worth looking at. I always liked the uniform, the ]3ul)lic health, a carabine and a sabre, and 
and I really ihiiik that that was the main reason between them a tattered Phrygian cap, misnamed 
T enlisted. At least, I don't know any other ; tind * of liberty.' 

I don’t repent my choice. I 'm in for twelve Wliilst the sleeper stirred and muttered in his 
years ; and at the end of that lime T shall only be broken slumber, there came so loud a knocking 
thirty, (piite young enough to take to my old at the door that he started upright, and with half- 
trade, if I like. But I shall never liaA’c lo do opened eyes stared about him in alarm ; but in a 
that ; for I hope to be able to make a living moment severing reality and his dreams, he cried, 
by tliat^lime at these sort of things. I'm very with something of a rollicking, desperado air, to 
fond of “music too ; I phi y the piccolo proper/?^, the knocker to enter. An old woman, with one 
and it’ll be linixL lines if I can’t manage to get heavy in her hand, and the other upon licr 
on at one if not both of those a^ts.' right foot, obeyed his order. 

Another surprise I ]\riisic must now be added ‘ You sleep too soundly for health, Citizen 
to the accomplishments of this very accomplished .Tacipios,' saiil she, letTing at him, and shaking 
trooper. He was getting almost beyond me ; and the s^fhot in her Jiand towards tlie door, to indicate 
dreiuling lest lie should begin comparing the that its application had been necessary to awake 
merits of Mozart and Mendelssohn, X brought him, ‘ Brandy may bo a very good doctor, but it 
my companion back to the subject of his sketches, is a bad bed fellow, Citizen.' 
two or three of which I bought of him. ‘ What hour is it 'I ' demanded the man sulkily. 

As I rolled up my little purchase, my artist- * It is within an hour of mid-day,* the old 
musician (Juardsman asked me what I thought woman responded; ‘and you sliould have been 
of the position of affairs in Ireland. Tin's was away two hours ago to Piistal for Monsieur lo 
too much. I could not and would not add the j Notary.' She drojiped her heavy wooden sabot on 
craft of politics to the many endowments of this' ’ " ’ ’ . . , 

happy soldier ‘portrait,' so I somewhat hastily left 
the bar and its brilliant temporary ornament. 

JACQUES. 

AN EPISODE OF '93. 

BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

CHAPTER I. Citizen Jacques turned upon her such a look; 

Broad, bright, summer sunshine over the quaint that the chuckle she liad begun died upon her 
old town of Vieuxch&tel; and broad, bright, lips. She lowered her eyes, and muttering that 
summer sunshine pouring in a dazzling Hood she had other things to do than to waste her time 
across the iloor of a squalid chamber in the top- there, she left tlie room in apparent discoin- 
most flight of a house of seven stories. In the fiture. 

squalid room, one broken ebair, one broken table, ‘Ay,’ said Jacques, muttering to himself savagely, 
one tattered paillasse— from whose edges the straw ‘ it is an odd thin^. The Citizencss has reason, 
peered raggedly — and broadcast on the floor one But I— what was L ever, but a vaurieny a fool? 
tattered human figure — a stalwart figure, and not Yoxi have kicked over your bosket, Alnaschaiy 
unhaudsoiue, in spite of rags ; not unhandsome, in and there is no market where they will buy the 
qpite even of the signs of constant debauchery pieces.’ 

borne by the bearded face, or the premature gray He shook himself together with the gesture a 
sprinkled about the moustache and the untidy dog uses on leaving water, stuck the cap of liberty 
hiur. Broad summer sunshine streaming full on his head with a rakish and defiant air, set his 
upon the sleeper’s face failed to awake him ; but carabine and sabre in a comer of the room, and left 
his breatil was stertorous and disturbed, and he the chamber, securing the door behind him. A 
moved and muttered often and uneasily. The single flight of stairs traversed downward^ brought 
man was evidently but the wreck of what ho had him to the street ; for though on one side the house 
been ; but for all the dmnken sleep, the signs of was seven stories high, the hillside on which it was 
debauchery, the he wore, pd the squMor of built rose so precipitately, that the rambling and 
bis abiding-place, there was still the touch of a picturesque building presented a frontage of one 
better past about him. The pose of his figure was story omy to the village road. The whole place 
graceful; and his featoies^ though their first clear- drowsed m the strongi pure sanshiuoi and there 


tne noor as sne spoKc, ana sec ncr looc iri it. 
‘ Come man, hurry ! ' , 

‘Why so much noise?' said Jacques, more 
sulkily than ever. ‘ The notary will be in 
time.' • 

* It is an odd thing, Citizen,' said the old woman, 
with a look oT malicious enjoyment in her eyes, 
‘ that you, of all men, should bo chosen for such 
an errand.' 


JACQUES. 


were but few people abroad. Tlie village cobbler 
pat in his stall ; the village woodcutter lazily plied 
his trade in a shady corner ; the grocer lounged at 
liis own door; and to each and all of these, os 
ho passed, Citizen Jacques flung out a ‘ Good-day,* 
which had somehow a note of defiance in it. It 
was noticeable that cobbler and woodcutter and 
grocer all di.cplavcd something of a nervous 
alacrity in responding to the salutation ; and that 
there was even a propitiatory air about each of 
them, and a propitiatory tone in the voice of each 
as tiiey rctiirncd the bullying salutation. 

Tlie plain fact was that Citizen Jacques, little 
ns he might look like it, was a power in the 
village. In those days, power lay within the grasp 
ol' any man unscrupulous enough to wield it. 
They were days when the rcckle.s3 French wit 
conjugated the verb to suspect — ‘I am suspect, 
thou art suspect, he is suspect;* days when no j 
man’s life, however virtuous, honourable, patriotic j 
he might be, was worth a minute’s purchase, if j 
any ragged and disrepulablc scoundrel thought it | 
Wurth while to denounce him to the Coniiuittee of j 
Public Safety. And ragged, drunkem, and di.s- 1 
reputable as he had grown, Jacques Laniballe was j 
esteemed an honest patriot, and his word was • 
weighty. The llcquiblic suited Jacques, as it | 
suited many another person of his type. There 
Avas no need for a good patriot to di.-tress himself I 
overmiicli with ‘ work in those days. A patriot i 
whose all'ectioii for his country was beyoiul dis- j 

I uitc or cavil, might, williout nuicli dilUculty, 
evy black-nuiil upon patriots of a type less 
pronounced. Jacrpies* wants >vere few aiul easily 
supplied. They were rea<lily supplied also ; fur 
though as yet ho had denounced nobody, he wj^s ' 
pretty generally supposed to be ready to denounce ! 
anybody, and it was well to have a friend at 
court. Not a tongue in the whole wide land of 
Franco dare against the prodigious tyranny 
of that mad suspicion ; not a head shake against it, 
for fear it should shake itself off into that grim 
red basket wdiicli lay at tl/b feet of the great I 
overworked national executioner. ■ 

But as Jacques walked along, credited by all who | 
watched him with designs of village statecraft, lie j 
liad no Ihoimht of the safety of the groat Kcpublic | 
in his mind. ‘ You have reason, Citizeness,’ he ] 
said to himself ; ‘ it is an odd thing that T, of all i 
men, should undertake our good Citizen Tliurot’s ' 
business in this matter, ^ly liandsome Camille 
shall be betrothed to-day. Eh well ! But when 
sliall luy handsome Camille be married? You 
were scornful, pretty Marie, this llircc years since, 
when perhaps I was as good a match for you 
ns handsome Camille himself ; and the handsome 
Camille carries a head no safer on his shoulders 
than any other citizen of the good Bepublic, 
one and indivisible. — Behold me ! ' cried Citizen 
Jac«iues aloud, being clear by this time of the 
village street, and alone in the wide fields, with 
none in sight, ‘What I am, Mademoiselle, you 
m^e me. I nm not such h fool as not to know 
what I am, and I do not bear so poor a heart as to 
forgive you who spoiled me. And you, Monsfeur 
le Capitaine, had your share in it. For who but 
you between us ? 1 was as handsome a man 
as yon, my good Captain. I had better blood in 
m^ if that were wortli anything in these days of a 
good Bqpublic, than ever ran in your veins. And 
now, see what I am become— a thing for myself to 


loathe, and the dogs to bark at ! But with this 
good Republic there come chances for everybody ; 
chances even for ce vaurien Jacques. Oh, I know 
the name you give me, Citizens and Citizenesses. 
You shall go your ways, and that rascal Jacques 
will take his way ; and we shall meet at the end of 
it, good people, and shall sec who lias prospered, 
you or J ami (Jitizcii Jac([ues walked on, appa- 
rently uii'^oothed by his ow^i rcllcctioiis. 

The little village of Pastal Jay a league before 
him In tlie pleasant siiushiTV?. He walked on, 
imitleiing ev^iry now and then to himself, until 
he reached the outskirts of the village, when 
every one who met liiin offered, in spite of his 
ragged garb, a swill recognition of the surly salute 
he flung them as he passed. If anything, cobbler, 
woodcutter, and grocer in Pastal were, a little 
mere subservient to (‘itizcii Jacques than their 
fellows ill Vieuxcliatel had been ; and tlic ragged 
rascal lounged through the little street like an 
ill-tempered monarch, iioildiiig right and left to 
ahjccl subjects. The notary’.* ollice being reached, 
Citizen Jacques rudely pusheil open the door and 
entered, like one who had a right there. , 

‘Citizen Notary,* said he, eiicoiiiiteriiig Maitre 
Bii'i<ot within the room lie entered, ‘your services 
arc required at \iicuxcliatel ; * and he sat down 
without dolling the Phrygian cap. • 

‘Believe me, Citizen Jacques,* returned Maitre 
Bii-^sot, a keen-looking, spectacled old gentleman, 
with a rosy complexion and plump hands, ‘you 
arc le-s welcome tliaii you would make it appear 
to youiwlf. Uiifler the rule of our good Republic, 
a good CilizciYs house i.s his own, my friend.* 

*1 am as welcome to your house,* responded 
JacquL*.s, ‘as you to my name. Citizen; and half 
a .score of years ago, when I brought good business 
here, I was wel comer llian I should care to be 
again.* 

‘Xuilher you nor your bu.?iness,* said the 
iiotiuy, ‘have been welcome licrc, Citizen Lam balle, 
since you took to the wild ways that followed 
your poor fathers death, and would have broken 
his lioai t tlirico over had lio lived to see them. — 
But who,* he added hastily, as if to prevent his 
unwelcome vi.sitor from responding, ‘ is in need of 
my services at Vieiixchatel i * 

‘Oh,* said Jac(iues, with a somewhat sinister 
smile, ‘1 am turned Christian, ^laitre Brissot, 
and am doing good to them that dcspitefull^ used 
me. I carry a little message for an old rival of 
mine. The handsome Captain marches to-morrow, 
and must needs be betrothed before he goes ; and 
old Thurot must needs choose me os his messenger 
for a notary. You may come as soon os you will. 
1 had promised to bring you before noon, and it 
is noon already.* 

The old notary reganled him keenly, and made 
as if he would have spoken ; but turned away, and 
busied himself in stacking together and locking 
no a little pile of papers. ‘And now,* lie said, 
wuien his preparations were completed, ‘I am at 
your service, Citizen Lambcdlo.* 

The ragged Citizen led the way—llie notary 
following closely at his heels— bestowing upon the 
village people, as if in intentional display of hia 
powers, the same contemptuous recognition ^ 
tiefore. That the man of law took note of hia 
companion’s manner, was evident ; hut he forbore 
to speak of it ; and the two travelled in silence for 
I half a league, till, being in the widespread fielda 
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again, Jacques turned iij^on tlio lawyer with his 
evil smile. ‘They will have a hapny married 
liie, do you think, ‘Monsieur Ih-issot?’ lie said. 

‘My friend Lamballe,* returned the notan', 
am free to say tliat I do not like your manner. 
Your errand is discharged, anti we may as well 
say “ Good-day.” ’ 

“Jacques laughed. ‘Do you think I would 
harm tlie pretty pair ? ' 

The notary regarded liim with much distrust, 
and pushing past him, stepped out rapidly ; but 
Ids legs were no match for those of o Jacques, who, 
>\ ith no a])pareut quickening of his strLdc, kept 
easy pace with him, looking down into the notary’s 
keen yet good-humoured lace with an expression 
of sardonic amusement. 

At last, the little man made a decisive pause. 
‘Take your way, Citizen Ijamballe, and 1 \till 
take mine.’ 

‘What!* cried Jacques, ‘not to know that our 
ways are the same. With what decency could I 
let my old sweetheart be betrothed, and not be 
there ? ' 

The notary was about to make a passionate 
reply, but checked himself, and ])ur3ucil his way 
ill silence, the ru;j}^'od Oilizeu holding on by bis 
side with the old sinister look oK‘ enjoyment. The 
lioilso to which the lawyer had been summoned 
was that of a man but one remove from the better 
class of tradespeople. 1 1 was a small but comfort- 
able-look iiig tenement, standing back a little from i 
the road, and its front was covered with the broad 
leaves of the vine, an<l promising clusters of lialf- 
ripened grapes. Within the porch stood Citizen 
TJuirot, a ripe, healthy, well-to-do personage of 
middle age, ivho, disregarding the ragged mes- 
senger, strode forth to meet tlie notary with oiit- 
stretclicd hand. 

‘Aha, Mailre Brissot,* he cried cheerfully, ‘you 
arc late. 'Our good Camille marches lo-niorrow 
to fight against tliosC rascally Prussians, and must 
needs be betrothed before ho goes. Wc have 
expected you this hour back. But better late 
than never.* 

‘ Why, as for my^ being late,* returned llic notary, 

‘ you must thank your messenger, neighbour 
'I'liurot. As soon as I hoard the news, I came.* 
As he spoke the words, ho gave a backward ivave 
of the liaiid to indicate Jacques ; and M, Thurot 
turning for the first time towards that personage, 
regarded liiin with preat disfavour, and plumping 
round, walked straight into the house, leaving 
the notaiy to follow. The man of law had taken 
the vagabond’s promise to be present at tlie cere- 
mony as nothing worse than a tasteless jest ; and 
he >was^ considerably surprised when Jacques 
pushed in before him, and entered the house at 
its proprietor's heels. 

‘1 think, Citizen Lamballe,’ said the notary, ‘ I 
am likely to be right in supposing that you have 
not been invited here.’ 

‘lam going to ask for my letter of invitation 
now/ returned the vagabond ; and he looked so 
grim, that the little notary, who had at first some 
idea of his progress, thought better of it, 

and allowed him to pass in unmolested. ‘ Let the 
TOoplo of the house deal with him/ said Maitre 
Brissot to himself. 

‘Your business, my friend?* said M. Thurot^ 
iacing round on Jacques as the latter entered. 

‘ 1 am here/ returned Jacques, with great cool- 


ness, ‘os a friend of the family ! 1 come to witness 
to-day’s pretty little ceremony ; and I am sure 
you will make my father’s son w'elcomc beneath 
your root’ 

‘Your father’s son,* cried the host angrily, ‘is 
the one man of all others who ought to be wel- 
come here ; but ’ 

‘ So I thought,’ interrupted Jac(j[uc 3 calmly. 

The old man broke out : ‘ Leave my house, and 
never dare to enter it again 1 ’ 

‘ This is the way of the w^orld 1 * cried Jacques, 
laughing hoarsely. ‘An old friend comes in a 
blouse, and finds himself unknown ; but sabots 
ap a good disguise for feet that have sported 
diamond buckles in their lime. I came here in 
friendship, Citizen ThuroU’ He waved his hand 
and turned ; when a young fellow in ilic dress of a 
Captain of dragoons entered from an adjoining 
room and took him by tlio arm. 

‘Nay, my fatlicr,* said the newcomer. ‘If 
Citizen Lanihalle would bo one of us, let him stay, 
for old acquaintance* sake. — And I would fain, 
Jacques,* he continued, swaying the vagabond 
gently to and fro by tlio arm, ‘ that iliou wouldst 
come witli me and fight the enemies of our good 
Republic. Hast good fighting stuff in thee, man ! 
Come, tell me, what sayest thou ? * 

‘The Republic,* said Jacques darkly, ‘has need 
of servants at home as well as abroad, in these 
times, and my jdacc is here. But since yon ask 
lit, T will stay;* and without further speech he 
took his scat in a corner, with a smile of triumph 
directed towards the notary, ’i’hc shot missed its 
mark, however ; for the old man, with a sniff of 
very decided meaning, busied binisclf among his 
pai>ers, and taking his seat at the table, awaited 
the advent of the bride, M. Thnrot, with no 
pleased expression of countenance, lel’t the room, 
reluniing after a moinciit’s pause with liis tlaughler 
Marie, a pretty and gentle- looking .girl, who, cast- 
ing one frightened look at Jacques, took her stand 
by the soldier’s side. Two or three of the iipigli- 
bours stood about the room, and one and all, by 
tlieir looks, testified surprise at llic presence of 
that ragged figure in the eoriior. Jacques, how- 
ever, held bis bead high, and gave back the looks 
they lent him with an insolence more than pro- 
I>ortioiiate. Tlie ceremony — ^leisurely as the old 
notary went about his business — ivas soon over ; 
and at its close, Jacques Lamballe resumed his 
feet, ainl addressing the newly betrothed soldier, 
asked with an air of banter : ‘ And whose corps 
do you join, my Captain ?* 

‘1 join Colonel des Moulins/ responded 
Camille. 

‘ 1 bad thought it was Colonel la Mort,’ returned 
Jacques with a sinister laugh. 

The bride seized her betrothed husband by the 
anil, with a look of terror at these words of evil 
omen. 

‘Take no heed of the scoundrel 1* cried old 
Thurot. 

Jacques gave one ‘twirl of the Phrygian cap. 
‘You are good patriots all^* he said mockingly, 
‘add I have the honour to bid you good-day.’ 

As be d-isappoared, the betrothalparty looked at 
each other with uneasy glances. They were days 
when even a breath of suspicion might be fatal to 
the bravest, the best, and the fairest ; and all 
hearts there hod read a threat in the swaggering 
vavmn'a tone. 



^But when shall you return, Camille?’ asked 
Marie. 

The "rcat French Republic contrived in the course ‘ When the eneiuies of the Republic are defeated/ 
of its brief life to change a f^ood many things ; returned tlic youn'j soldier gaily, 
but there arc iniiltcrs which are happily beyond ‘Not till theii ^ said the girl, clinging with both 
the meddling of even a great Republic. The hands to Jiis ai'in. 

month of Tlicrniidor was recognisable as a French ‘ Wby, child,’ said the soldier, ‘you speak as 
July, notwithstanding its change of name ; and in though that were a work of ages. Franco \yill 
spite of the amazing throes of terror that shook drive this horde of canaille before her as the wind 
the whole land of i'rance, it was noticeable that drives dust.’ , 

July was still acceptable as a pleasant kin 1 of She believed him; but, itiai'Vm-like, she had her 
month to inake love in. Even in Baris, where, forebodings. •‘But, Qiinille,* she began, ‘people 
during that awful time the common sewoi's ran are killed in war pomctiiiios ! ’ 
blood, and La Guillotine accounte<i for scores of ‘That U not uncommoji,’ said Camille drily, 
victims every day, there were the same old episodes But a luoment later lie burst into a jnerry laugh, 
of loyo with which Bliyllis and Ctnydoii -were ami threw* both arms around her. ‘Thou art a 
familiar iu many leafy Arcadian. A wise man soldier’s bride, sweet chiLl,’ he said, ‘and must 
remarks that Nature returns again, though ex- sefid away thy betrothed with nuMrier music than 
pelleil by a i)itchfork. In France, in llie year a liineral-muTch in his ears.’ 

1793 of the Gliristian ora, and the year 2 of the ‘1 will try to be brave,* she answered. ‘But 
new reigii of Liberty and Brotlierhood, jhjoi* Nature oh ! it hard, it is hard, to ])arLl’ 
was ex])elled b}-^ a forest of pikes, au<l kicked ‘ And no less for me than for thee,’ said Camille, 
out by innumerahle blood-stained .s- 'Mx. Yet she ‘A stout heart, my child!* And what with her 
returned again ; and in the light of licr ]>rescnce, Irenmlous joy at his caresses, and Iht foajs for his 
young licaitd loved, aiul young liojn* gaily liultered I futiuv, the tears tilled her eyes; aial^Swaitte, with 
above tliciii — quite iu the old way. And if that tln» corner of lier muslin kercldcf, dried them. 

W’ere so even iu that terrible capital and within j The sound of Ittavy footsteps on the firm road 
the very sound of tlio. dread tumbrih, yii may ■ startled the girl from the young soldier s cmbince ; 
be sure that in. quiet country ])hicc3, lovers con ii I and (amilk*, turning, l»eherd three figures in 
now and then find a happy breathing space in the . s.ibol.'i, bhiuses, and caps of liberty, marcliing 
pauses of iKjlitical and social agonies. ; rajiidly towards them, lie drew Marie’s arm 

It was not an f]nglish lane down which the ' through his own ami walked on, suspecting and 
lovers walked, nor had it an Ihiglisli lane’s calm , fearing nothing. 

find seciucitered beanly; hut it hatl charms of its I ‘llaite la!* sIiouLlmI the hoarse voice of Jacques 
own, with W’hich they were fully content, and ] Lainhalle. 

more familiar. For long miles beibio them, the I Tin* soldier’s blood tingled for a second or two 
roa«l ran stiviight as aii arroiv, and on each side . at the felhuv’s ins.deih'O ; but still, suspecting 
rose ail emlle.ss line (^f tall, gaunt juqilars. Be- iiulhing, ami knriiig nothing, he walked slowly 
tween the trec-lnmks on one fhle, the lovers ; on, with Mai ie’s arm through Ji is. 
saw an opulftit country, smiling with corn and’ ‘Tu the name of the Kepiiblie, halt!’ cried the 
vine; and bctiveoii the tree-trunks on Iho other, h iivh voice behind ; and at this the soldier turned 
the fluniniits of the Alp-;, ^willi cloinal snows ' haughtily, and laced the rough trio who followed, 
gleaming white iu the sunshine. • Jaeqae*^, who was in advance, came on with a smile, 

Handsome Camille deserved the name the in which pv.'ili;ipi an observant physiognomist 
common toiiguo had given him; and ]\lario Thurot . might liave found a liuich of shame and compunc- 
was more Ilian pretty and engaging enough to tioii, ami a gooil tlcal of that swaggeidng insolence 
juslity the fond admiration Jier lovers glance . w’hich in haU-brutalised natuies is often employed 
e\]»ressed as he looked downward to the face that . to heat shame and compunction down, 
nestled at his side, ’riic freedom allotted to any ‘What would you wiih me, Jacques Lam- 

engagod young couj»le iu Franco, was then- as balle?’ denuiiided Camille. 

now,"miicii more circumscribed than it would be ‘Citizen Camille Biqiiet, late Captain iu the 

ill England ; but in a quiet little border village service of the Republic’ began Jacques, 

like Vieiixcliatcl, it was scarcely regarded as a reading from an oHicial paper which lie carried 
breach of the convenances to allow a newly in his hand. 

betrothed pair who were to part within four-ami- ‘ I/ate Captain I Indolent ! ’ broke in the 

twenty hours of their betrothal, a few unrestricted soldier. 

Tnoiueiits to iheinselvcs. And so Camille and ‘You arc denounced,’ Jacques went on, his 
Marie were for a little while alone ; and iu spite of ugly smile a little broader than before, ‘ as a traitor 
the forebodings which the girl’s gentle heart could to the Republic, and ii correspondent with llie 
not resist, they 'were liaippier, almost, than they English Pitt ; and are summoned now to ai»pear 
knew. For at such a time it is natural to lovers before the Committee of Public Safety at the 
to think themselves unblessed, though there comes Hotel de Ville of ViouxckUel. SuiTcmkr your 
a time in life when even lovers* partings are swonl.’ 

Icasant to remember ; only leas pleasant, per- The soldier looked slowly from c/ie ta])lor to 
ap^ than lovers’ meetings. Camille spoke of the another. Ilis hand W'as on his s\\ (n*d-hilt, and 
future hopefully, like a lover, and a soldier of for- liis heart was full of sudden «U' 3 j>ei\iiion. But in 
tunc and of the great Republic. the tricolor sash each man wore, ihoro hung a 

‘Colonel dcs Sloulins is my good friend, Marie ; brace of pistols, and each carried a carabine in his 
and so is General Lebrun. After the engagement hands, lie recognised at once the impossibility 
at Spitzberg, the General shook liands with me and the impolicy of ivsi&lancc. He xmdid the 
in presence of the staff, and prophesied my rise/ buckle of his sword-belt: with lingering fingers, 
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eyeing Jacques sternly the while. The messenger 
of the great Republic would ftiiii have swaggered 
through with hia tusk ; but ftefore that terrible 
gaze the insolent smile which creased his features 
died, and his eyes sought the ground. Marie 
was clinging to her sweetheart with tears and 
cries. 

* Tush, tush, child ! ’ he said gently, but without 
turning. ‘This folly will be over in an hour. 
Tlie Republic knpws its friends.’ lie stretched 
out his right hand with tlie sword depending 
loosely from its belt, and stood, - awaiting the 
command of his captom. Jacques seized the 
sword. 

‘Pierre— to the prisoner’s left. Jean — to the 
rear, March ! ’ he cried. And, with heavy clamp 
of fiahots, the three marched with their prisoner 
along the firm summer road towards the villajje ; 
and Marie, with trembling feet that scarcely 
obeyed her will, followed them. 

SOME QUEER DISHES. 

BY DR AIlTIii;U STIlADJJXrt. 

c 

T*ART ir. 

« 

The insect ■world docs not yield mankind much 
ill the shape of provender. Locusts, orien as thick 
as one’s finger and from two to three inclica long, 
are brayed into a mash with cold water, and eaten 
ivith olives in Syria and other parts of the East, 
in return for the depredations which they commit. 
John the Baptist lived for a time on locusts and 
■wild honey ; and locusts arc still used as food in 
Palestine to this day, the Mosaic law (Lev. xi.) 
classifying them as clean and lawful to be eaten. 
In the Weald of Kent, children eat a certain 
caterpillar when they spy one in the hedges, 
calling them ‘ raspberry jams ; * they seem to 
occur in the autumn, or 1 suppose feed on some 
particular leaf at that period of the year. The 
bonne louche is said to exactly resemble the con- 
serve from which they derive their vernacular 
name, but I never tried one. 

Would you cat a reptile? You shudder at the 
very thought. But what about turtle-soup? This 
is the only culinary form in which we are familiar 
with the reptile in England ; but on the coast of 
the Spanish Main, where they are very abundant, 
and sometimes ■weigh six or eight hundred pounds 
apiece, they constituto a standard article of diet 
with all classes, and turtle-fin, turtle-steak, cutlets 
of turtle, tnitle-pie, stewed, boiled, curried and 
devilled turtle are found in every house. The 
choicest Antigua turtle — reputed the best — may 
be 'purchased alive and in sound condition at the 
rate of about three-halfpence per pound-weight— 
meaced ones, which will not live long, for less. 
In San Juan del Norte, on the coast of Nicaragua, 
1 once had nothing but turtle for four days, 
and grew to weary of it, long before the time 
bad expired. Sometimes one buys a beautiful 
fisit sound and heavy, which defrauds its 
purchaser presently by laying fifty or sixty eggs 
and rednoing its weight by about two-thirds. 
These turtle-eggs are separate and about the size 
of a hen’s, but the shell is soft and membranous j 
and they ore nearly globular in shape ; the con- 1 
tents, very rich and deUdons when boiled or 
zoast^ do not coagulate by h«»t. 1 have tasted 
alligators’ eggs, too, but there is a nauseous musky 


odour and flavour about tlieni, ns there is with the 
flesh of the reptile itself.. Iguanas* eggs are better, 
but. much smaller. Singular to say, the eggs of 
the ostrich are not at all bad eating, not coarser or 
stronger to the palate than an ordinary duck’s 

to turtle, perhaps the frog is the best- 
known edible reptile in Europe. France is, of 
course, popularly supposed to be excdlenre the 
land of frog-eaters, but I doubt it very much. I 
have tried often in many of the seaport towift to 
get hold of them, but in vain ; and I know that 
in Paris a dish of dressed frogs is as dlilicult to 
obtain, and os expensive as the rarest viands from 
foreign countries. They may, however, be bouglit 
in the fish-market by St Siilpioc, an«l are occasion- 
ally exposed for sale in th^. market of the Faubourg 
St-Germain. There are many other edible frogs 
bcsiiles the somewhat arbitrarily named liana 
esculcuta. ^Many a good feed have I had oil* the 
hirid-(piiirtcr8— as big as chicken-legs— of the huge 
striped Dominica frog; and in the Zoological 
Gardens may be seen some large frogs, not yet 
identiiicd, which I brought home the other day 
from Buenos Ayres, having rescued them from tlie 
spit in the open market-place. The true iguana 
or tubercnlalcd lizard — scieutilically Ljuana iiibrr- 
culata —is the most savoury of its order, and the 
best adapted for the table, especially if curried or 
fricasseed. It is a brilliant green creature, ranging 
from tlireo to five feet in length inclusive of its 
whip-like tail. It is incredibly swift in running 
and climbing, and feeds on fruit and vegetables. 

There is ’another edible lizard {Teius tcfiucxin) 
of a dark-brown or black colour mottled with gray 
a^d yellow, and living on inscicts, eggs and .si»iail 
auimals, which is also Bometimes called iguana in 
coiiiniori parlance. 

The fiesli of the iguana is very delicate, though 
I scarcely thought so the first tiin6 I ate it. It 
happened in this wise. The ship in which I was 
stationed was lying tpr some days at Carthagiuia, 
where I was inlroducoil to a man ivho had just 
acquired one o|; the small but exquisitely beautiful 
islands with which the lagoon is filled ; he had 
found a spring of fresh water there, and had just 
commenced to clear the jungle with whicli it was 
covered. Knowing my mania for reptiles, ho 
offered to send me down in a canoe and give me a 
long day’s snake-hunting there— an oiler which I 
eagerly accepted, and was ready at dawn next 
morning witii my net, bag, and other parapher- 
nalia. But the day wore on ivithout any sign of 
the canoe, and when it at length arrived late iii 
the afternoon there was barely time to reach the 
island before nightfall, and the Indians to whom 1 
was intrusted declared th^ must return to the 
city the same evening. However, 1 was detci> 
mined not to bo done out of my trip, so, hearing 
that such shelter as four upright bamboos support- 
ing a mat of dried palm-leaves could afford already 
existed there, I added a blanket and something in 
a small bottle to my equipment, and arranged 
that ^ my dusky boatmen would leave me on the 
island all night and return -for me the next after- 
noon. With this understanding they paddled me 
down, and then bade mo * Adios? 

1 didn’t find it at all lonely that night — far from 
it 1 believe every winged and creeping abomi- 
nation that earth produces visited me in those 
hours of durknesB, and hod some of me. When I 
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got up next morning— that is, if tlio blistered, the moat delightful repast I ever enjoyed, as may 
bloodless residue that emerged from the blanket be readily imagined, 

was Buflicient to be dignified with the first personal Perhaps the last’ thing in the world that most 
pronoun— the thought llaslied across me that I ! people would clioo.ie for a meal is a snake ; never- 
had missed my dinner the niglit before, and had ! theless, they are eaten in some parts of the world, 
no prospect of breakfast where I stood. I was j The Kaffir and Hottentot devour pythons and 
undeniably hungry, but comforting myself with = even puff-adders and other poisonous species, 
the rcftectiou that I could avenge my appetite on | while the Pu.shinan goes still further, not only 
board the ship that evening, I started in quest of j eating the snakes themselves, but tlio flesh of 
snakes, and so passecl a fearfully hot but far from animals which his arrows tipped with tlie serpents* 
iinp4ea.'5ant or unprofitable da}-. Ihit when night venom have brought down, fc^ir T. Iklitchcll tells 
began to settle down again, and no boat was to be us that the Australian natives are also snake- 
seen, I commenced to realise my po.sition. 1 had eaters ; and M. Palizot-Beauvois relates that in 
now been nearly tliirty-six hours without food, Kaska.skia — a town on the banks of the Mississippi 
and having undergone considerable fatigue, was — he was invited to i)aitake of ‘Musical Jack,* 
beginning to experience sundry evidences of my whicli proved on inve.stigation to be fried rattle- 
head and stoiiiach ‘failing to connect,* as Yankees snakes, decapitated and skinned, and showing 
say, and that my legs -were soiling up an independ- a flieat as firm and while as chicken. ‘Musical 
cut volition of their own. My friend had estab- Jack* was a standard dish in that snake- infested 
lished a colony of turkeys and fowls on his region. Even thii Spaniards during their occu- 
island, but though I kept on calling ‘Cup, cup, patioii of Louisiana grew accustomed to consider 
cu]) ! ' in the most approved manner, I couldii*t this most venomous reptile a welcome adjunct 
catch one. There was abundance of game, too, to their diet, and it is said that the officers in 
but I had no gun ; and my searcli for victuals in garrison at Fort Adam used to give la];ge .sum.s 
all dived ions round the clearing w’as rewarded ; for the fat tc.st and biggest rattlesnakes which the 
only by tlio discovery of an earthen pipkin full of soldiers caught. In certain districts of I'riuicc 
some native liqueur— a sort of coarse anisado. Of and the Black Forest, a tisatvi or broth of vipers is 
this I drank a quantity before lying down, and still held to be a specific for gout and scrofulous 
thanks to this and a wood-fire which 1 kindled, affections ; and the liimous physician. Dr Meade, 
was enabled to pass my second night in compara- writing in 1745, recoininenJs powder of dried 
live tranquillity. vipers, vij»er lozenges, viper-broth and jelly, the 

By morning, all my hunger had vanished, but llcsli of boiled vipti.<, and ‘vipcriiic salt* dissolved 
I felt that something graver was taking its place ; in wine, for Uqira and other cutaneous eruptions, 
so 1 set about in serious earnest to consider wliat ’ 1 have oaten the big French viper — Viimra aspisy 
I should eat. It was almost my finst voyage to ' a dilfenmt species from our own British adder, 
the tropics, and 1 knew nothing of the nature ^fj whicli, however, exists plentifully on tho con- 
thc vegetation .around me— how to discriminate lineiit under the name of the ‘little viper* — 
between poisonous ami innocuous roots, fruits, and Anacoiula as well, dnit remember nothing 
and berries. I tried to trap some crabs, but very distinctive about either. 

■without success ; and my snakes were so small In thi.s Age of Tin we need not go fiir afield in 

that -“Stay ! 1 had noosed two line iguanas the search of strange food ; all manner of outlandish 

day before, and had tied th(?m with a rumuiig ' things are now preserved and sent home to our 

loop to one of the bamboo pole.s. They had j own doors. The grocer can now supply us witli 

taken refuge on the palm thatch, but to pull ; Au.^traliaii beef and mutton ; and kangaroo soup 

them down was the work of a moment, though I and other foreign delicacies lie on his shelves 

I got a nasty cut across tlic cheek from the sharp j side by side with Baysandu ox-tongucs and 

ridged tail of one of them in doing so. I chopped i Liebig*s Extract J'rom Fraybentos. 

its head off, skinned it, cleaned it, ‘ broiled ’ it — I I see that tinned pc‘pper-pot is now to be 


not apiirove of, however, the inner man did ; and eaten ■with rice like ciiiTy ; in some of tho old 
1 felt so much better after iny meal, that 1 not families in Dcmcrara it is made to perfection. An 
only killed and ale the other, but noo.sed tlirce iron crock is filled up daily with scraps of meat, 
more into the bargain, which I served in the same fish, almost aiiytliing, and various spices, peppers;, 
^vay— for the whole of that day and a great part chillies and other condiments added, the essential 
of another passed away before relief arrived. one being camripcy a thick, black, treacly iiiiid 

I was lying down in the afternoon, thinking extracted from the cassava root. The crock itself 
solemnly of llobiiison Crusoe and wondering why is brought to the breakfast-table, and the contents 
he did not eat his goat, when I heard a canoe served with a wooden spoon ; the mixture is 
ground on the beach, and rushing out met my black and fibrous in appearance and intensely 
friend, the owner of the now detested isle, and hot to the *palate, but the sine qwi non of excel- 
his peccant Indians, who liajl been dnink and lence in a pepper-pot is that it shall never bo 
had forgotten all about me, jumping ashore. I allowed to become empty. The quantity it holds 
went back that night, of course, and before I is immensely disproportionate to that required 
left, the Indians made a sancochio for me — a for daily consumption — iievorlln-less, it is liUed 
favourite dish •of theirs, consisting of turkey, up every morning, and kept perpetually sim- 
fowl, jerked beef, yam, plantain, and green maize mering. 

—pronounced ‘ mice *— boiled together in a big The other day a steamer brought to Bordeaux 
pot and eaten with tortillas, thin crisp cakes of some joints of antelope, girallc, hippopotamus and 
inanioca flour, spread and baked on a flat stone — porcupine preserved in ice liom the coast of Africa, 
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rlpstine<l for a ban<iiiet given by an eccentric mil- 
lit)iiftiro in the capital; and Herr Hugo von 
Koppeiifels, the African explorer, now on travel, 
writes to say that in the rivers- about the Oaboon 
the uiaiiatcc is hunted for the sake of its flesh to 
such an extent that before long it will probably 
become extinct. 

But are there no products of sea or land at homo 
which are excluded without reason from our list 
of food supplies Certain seaweeds yield a 
wholesome and nutritious jelly ; many fish and i 
molluscs are pronounced uneatable 7vhicli contain 
nothing injurious to health, or offensive to the 
eye or pahite ; and it is possible that our woods 
and meadows might alford many herbs and roots 
capable of being cooked into something more 
attractive than the mess of boiled watercress and 
cucumber which cottagers eat in Somersetshh-e. 
All infusion of the young leaves of the sloe-bush 
dried, well known as an adulteration of tea, is by 
no means a bad substitute for that beverage. With 
regard to the representatives of our liiuua of which 
I can speak from exceptional gastronomic experi- 
ence, I ipay say that 1 found sea-gull and otter 
very bitter and fishy; mole .and mouse slightly 
disagreeable, but alAiost tasteless ; squirrel and rat 
fairly good, ami hedgehog reinarfmbly so. 

Gipsies are the people for hedgehogs. They 
have dogs trained for the purpose of catching 
them, and start on their expeditions at dusk, 
returning at daybreak with their prickly spoil, 
after a tramp of many miles perhaps, through 
the country-side. No doubt the dogs are scien- 
tilically trained, and there may be other things 
besides hedgehogs, in the bag, -when it reaches 
the encampment on the common in the morning. 
The first 1 ever tasted I saw cooked outside a 
gipsy tent, whore I squatted on the grass and 
-watched the whole operation. It wais Idlled by 
a blow on the head ; not cut at all, but unrolled 
and wrapped in a mass of clay, and deposited 
in a little pit full of hot ashes. Then the fire 
was xiiled on the top of this, and in about half- 
au-hour the roast was announced to bo ready. 
Piggy was disinterred from the ashes and his 
earthen envelope, now baked hard, broken open ; 
toth^s the skin adhered, while the Mnside’eamo 
out in one lump when a suitable incision w'as 
made. My first impressions were certainly favour- 
able, but they were more than confirmed afier- 
wanls, when a kind-hearted farmer's wife, hearing 
of my predilection, dressed several hedgehogs for 
my special behoof in difrereiit ways. W e unani- 
mously decided that it was best jugged after tho 
manrer of a hare, and it has a really characteristic 
gamey flavour about it. 

One observes that most of the out-of-the-way 
•things that have been eaten are recorded by the 
experimenter os ‘greatly resembling chicken in 
flavour,’ OP veal—which is somewhat tantamount 
to saying they have no flavour at all ; but in point 
of fact it is difflcult to draw tho line honestly 
between two extremes. When a man has 
mustered courage enough to eat an unfamiliar 
article, he does not like to confess afterwards that 
it was anything but good ; but according to luy 
experience, one lavely has the opportunity of a 
fair tes^ because one has almost invariably to cook 
for one’s self. No one else, servants included, will 
touch the things. ' BatSi for instance, 1 firmly 
believe, would be not only wholesome, but very 


nice if properly prepared — not common sewer 
rats, but such as I ate, barn-fed animals snared in 
a hop-garden. The flesh, though perfectly white, 
was dry and tasteless; but then they wore only 
skinned, cleaned, and submitted to the fire without 
any of the etceteras wliich m.akc other meats 
savoury. Dr Kane, Rear-Admiral Beaufort, Cap- 
tain Inglefield, and other arctic explorers speak 
highly of rats as a welcome addition to their 
supply of food in those dreary latitudes. 


LEGENDS OP THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

In aildition to the beauties of tho scenery, the 
Lake District possesses an especial interest in the 
numerous tales and legends associated with almost 
every height and how, every lake and gliyll. 
The very names given to them recall to our minds 
tho times of our Scandinavian forefuthers. For 
instance, Silver How at Grasmere is the Hill of 
Sdlvar, and Butterliphow is the ^lound of Biitbar, 
surnamed I^epr the Nimble. Wiiulcrmere, Butter- 
mere, and Elterwater are the meres and water 
called after tho ancient Norsemen Windar, 
Buthar or Butar, and Eldir. 

The belief that these hardy sea-kings Bclceted 
the mountain-tops for their burial-places, suggests 
the theme of many a poetic legend ; and the fancy 
still exists that they revisit the place of their 
sepulture, and make their presence known by 
musical tones, as of unearthly harps touched by 
no mortal hands. One of these legends, called 
‘Sdlvar I low,* tells how tho beautiful ‘ Dagmar the 
Dane’ on her white steed was allured : 

•With the firstlings and yearlings, from hill-top and 
hollow, 

Gathering far, tlio sweet voice of tho Phantom to 
follow — 

To them sweeter than mmnuiir of foftiil;un and rill. 

The Princess was favoured with a vision of the 
Phantom ‘in all liis bright beauty and wlieii he 
left the hill-top which uverlouks the placid lake 
of Grasmere, she followed him — 

To hear his wild songs all alone ; 

And to chase from his Tqis every acvoiit of sorrow. 

As they walked through the <lawii of a brighter to- 
morrow 

Into sunlight that h'-aven ujioii earth never beamed. 

Deaf to her hapless fiithcr’s entreaties that she would 
return to his tower at Skelwitli, she fled over 
hollow and hill till they reached the deep chasm 
of Dungeon Ghyll, Softly the shade glided over ; 
and though some huge rocks falling with a crash, 
bridged over tho gulf, tho maiden in vain 
stretched out an imploring hand. Tho shade 
was gone. And 

In her bower and iu hall there was wailing and 
sorrow, 

And tho hills shone renewed with each ^orions to- 
morrow, 

Bui their bright star, their Dagmar, they knew not 
again. 

Equally pathetic is tho story of Ermengarde, 
connected with St Herberts Isle, on Derwentwater. 
She had made some tapestry for the altar of St 
Herbert’s Chapel, and rose on Mayday with her love 
divided between God and the saint An Elfman 
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who was passing Ermcngarcle’s window told hor 
she might liave her Mayday wish I’lilfilled if she 
would ask the two fishes of Bowscale Tarn for ‘two 
tiny scales, of gold and pearly whiteness/ and place 
them on her heart. But alas ! when she placed 
them ill her hosoin, the link which secured round 
her neck the ‘simple cross' her inotlicr had 
given her, was broken. Her thoughts too fondly 
set on the ‘bright angelic air* of the saint, she 
wandered down Greta's side, and slaying for a 
iiioirtent’a glance at herself, ‘before she looked 
on Mm’— 

Its liroken link dissevering, 

Her little cross fidl sinking alow 
J5'*yoiid her vain endeavouring. 

And then liaving her in their power. 

From the stream two fin-liko arms 
].eapt up and .sniitchod luir wailing, 

And drag;^i‘<l her down with all her charms 
In anguish unavailing. 

The story runs that the inisguidcd maiden is not 
wholly lost, but waits till 

Some bard shall wander hy 
AVith harp and song so holy, 

That they shall wrench the caves where ho 
Her limbs in anguish lowly. 

Bow.scalo Tarn is a little north-east of Blen- 
calhra, now called Saddleback, It has long been 
a tradition in that country-side that it contains 
two inn aortal fish. Lord Clillbrd, ‘the Shepherd 
Lord/ is said to have hchl intercourse with them, 
and had authority over them. Eeaders of 
classics will rce<jllect that "Martial nienlioiis some 
fishes ill a lake at Baiic, in (.bnipaiiia, wliicli 
were consocralod to Domilian, and knew their 
inasler. • 

Bede, in his TCisfory of the Church of Enylmul^ 
gives ii beautiful description of llie frieiuLhip 
between St Herbert and St Cuthbert of Fam Isle. 
AVlieii St Ciitlibcit was near his end, his * brother 
llerbcrte * implored him to pray that they might 
‘depart hence into heaven together.* And the 
prayer was granted. In death, llicy ‘were not 
<livideil* — ‘on the same day their stjuls departed 
from their bodies, and were straight in union in 
beatific sight ami vision.' 'Phis was in 6vS7 A.i\ ; 
and as late as 1.‘371 we find that the liermit’.s little 
oratory or chapel rvas resorted to in memory of his 
death, with services and processions. Forty days’ 
indulgence was granted to all those who w’erc 
present at the mass celebrated by the Vicar of 
Croslhwaite on the anniversary day. 

The story of ‘The Cioikoo in Borrowdalo’ is of a 
more laughable kind, and a fair spocinieii of the 
talcs told about those good folks; of whom ^Ir 
James Tayn says, ‘ they aro the very simplest in 
the world, their language the broadest, and their 
notions the narrowest.' Living in their dreary 
valleys, the Spring was a great joy to the simple 
dalesmen, and the voice of its harbinger a most 
welcome sound. * 

‘ 'Tis the cuckoo !* In the hollow 
Up the valley seemed to follow 
Spring’s fair footsteps that sweet throat. 

Ail the fields put off their sailness ; 

Trees aiul hills and skies with gladness 
Answering to the cuckoo’s note. 


It occurred to the natives, that if they built a 
wall across the entrance to the valley, they might 
keep the cuckoo within its bounds, and so insure 
perpetual spring. ' But, sad to say, when June 
came and parsed, with it passed away the ‘ indc- 
fiitigablo' bird — 

While ill stupor and .amazement, 

Vacantly, from cope to basement, 

Glowering at their wall, they stood. ' 

• 

The ingenious plan had faile<l ,«but ‘ only because, 
according to popular belief, from generation to 
generation, the wall was not built one course 
higher.' After this, we arc not surprised to find 
that ‘ the inhabitants of Borrowdale were a proverb, 
even among their unpolished neiglilmurs, for igno- 
rance.* A similar story is also told of the foolish 
community known as ‘ the wise men of Gotham.* 
IMany more or less improbable storic.s are told of 
their simplicity, such as mistaking a red-deer for a 
horned liorse, and a mule for a peacock ! 

‘ The Tale of tlio Stimips/ says Mr J. P. AVhite, 
in his Lnya and Lcyends of the Enyliah T.ahe Country^ 

‘ is perhaps a little too absurd even for lioirowdale. 
A “ statesman " brought home from a distant fair 
(»r sale whaL bad never before* been seen in tho 
dale -a pair of sthrups. Jluling homo in them, 
when he reached his own door his feet had 
become so fastened in them that they could not 
be got out ; so, as there was no help for it, he 
patiently sat his horse in the pasture for a day or 
two, his liiiiiily bringing him food. Then it was 
propo-cd to l)ring them botli into the stable, which 
w.as done, his family bringing him food as before. 
At length, it occniTcd to soiiio one that lie might 
be lifted with llio saddle from tlie horse, and 
carrietl thereupon into the house. There tho 
mounted man sat spinning wool in a corner of tho 
kitchen till the return of one of liis sous from St 
flees' School, whoso learning, after due considera- 
liuii of tho case, suggested that the good man 
tehould draw his feet out of his shoes ; when, to 
tho joy of his family, he was restored to his occu- 
pation and to liberty,' 

Those who care to study the dialect of rumber- 
land and AVcstmorclainl n^ill find instruction and 
amiiso’.uoTit coinbi’n*d in Air llicharjlson's Cumnier^ 
land 'Tali', iu Dr Alexander Crai^ Gibson's Laal 
Dinah Grayson, and in Mr Dickenson’s Cum- 
hriana. The following anecdote from a paper of 
Dr Gibson’s on the ‘ Ethnology of tho Lakes ' will 
serve as a specimen of the dialect ; ‘ I was walking 
up the plea-^aut little village of Branthwaite, and 
came upon an old-laily villager pottering over 
something or other iu tho gutter lu ar her house. 
AVishing to propitiate her, 1 remarked that there 
had been a good deal (»f rain in the night, for tlio 
river was swollen. “ AVo co' it a beck/' said she 
very snaiipishly ; and turning her back upon me, 
called out to lior grand-daugliter “to biing oot 
t' scrapple.” Ami 1, with some deference i»f lone, 
asked simply, “ AVhat may a scrapple he T’ Avlicii 
tho girl came out with a small coal-mke, which 
the old dame pointed, saving, “ AVHie, tliat ’s wliat 
a scrap])lc may be !” Anil as I moved away rather 
sheepishly, I heard her call across the road to a 
neighhour ; “ 1 doon't know wli '.ir t’ doctor s been 
browte up — ho co's t' beck a riv^r, an’ doesn't 
know what a scrapple is.”* 

In conclusion, we would commend to our readers’ 
perusal Mr White’s Lujjs and Legends of the English 
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La3:c Cmintnj, from the poetical portion of which 
we liave given several (luotatio.ns above ; and Mr 
James Pajm’s Lakes in iiiinsinnei, one of the most 
charming works on Lakeland ever written. 

BENJAMIN FllANKLIN ON THE USE OF OIL 
AT SEA. 

Dr Benjamin Franklin was a believer in what 
lias been Ircqueully pointed out in this Journal^ 
namely, the power ot oil to still the agitation of 
water, and he records several experiments as the 
ground of his belief. In a letter to Dr Browurigg 
in 1773, he mentions that in 1757 he observed the 
wakes of two ships to be remarkably smooth, 
while the wjikes of all the others were rutiled by 
the wind, which blew fresh. The captain of 
Franklin’s ship explained this by supposing tfiat 
the cooks of the two ships had been emptying 
their greasy water through the scuppers, lie was 
informed by fellow-passengers that the Bermu- 
dians when they would strike fish, the Lisbon 
lishcrmeii when the surf was liigh on the bar, and 
Mediterranean divers when the riitlling of the 
water cut off their light below, were accustomed 
to use oil to procure a still surface. TJiese 
instances, however, were hearsay. 

Tlie philosopher himself tested the power of oil 
to smooth water on the pond on Claphain Common, 
where a teaspooiiful of oil, poured on the wind- 
ward side, produced an instant calm over a space 
several yards square, and spread until it reached 
the Ice side, ^ making all that quarter of the pond, 
perhaps half an acre, as smooth os a looking-glass.’ 
lie states that he repealed the expcriinont in the 
country as opportunity offered, and found it con- 
stantly to succeed. Two other corroborative hear- 
say illustrations are mentioned by Franklin. One 
was, that Sir John Pringle learned in Scotland 
that herring-fishers could see at a distance where 
shoals of herring were by the smoothness of the 
water over them ; the supposition being that some 
oiliness proceeded from the bodies of the herrings. 
The other story was that the liarbour of Newport,* 
Ehode Island, was observed to be always smooth 
while any 'whaling-vessela were in it. Franklin 
goes on to say that lie showed his experiment to 
Count Bentiuck of Holland, his sou Captain 
Bontinck, and Professor A llemand, on *a large 
piece of water at the head of the Green Park and 
that the Count said he had received a letter from 
Batavia relative to the saving of a Dutch ship 
in a storm by pouring oil into the sea. Subse- 
quently^ Franklin, with Captain Bentinck and 
some friends, tested the eflicacy of oil on the surf 
at Portsmouth, by pouring some oil into the sea 
half a mile from the shore, ou a windy day. The 
experiment was but partially successful, since no 
material difference was observed in the licight or 
force of the surf upon the shore ; but there was 
a long tract of smoothed, not level water ; ^and a 
wherty, on her way to Portsmouth, seemed to turn 
into that tract of choice, and to use it from end 
to end, as a piece of turnpike road.’ Franklin 
accounted for cue want of complete success in this 
instance, by conjecturing that the mechanical force 
of the waves already raised by the wind must go 
ou until exhausted^ as a pendulum continues to 
swing after the. original impulse has been with- 
drawn. He held, hmever, that the oil diminished 
the action of the wind on the waves already raised, 


and that it prevented the wiinl from raising new 
waves. He seems to accept Pliny’s statement, that 
the seamen of his time stilled the waves by pour- 
ing oil into the sea ; and he adds : ‘ It lias been of 
late too^ much the inode to slight the learning of 
the ancients. The learned, too, are apt to slight 
too much the knowledge of the vulgar. Tlie cool- 
ing by evaporation was long an instance, of the 
latter. Tliis art of smoothing tlio waves by oil is 
an instance of bolli.’ 


DAY-DREAMS. 

WiiEiiE o’er tlie network of tlie trees 
A fleecy cloinl slow drifts o’er drowsy skies ; 

Where love-lorn siglis the languid breeze, 

And drooping dies in itiinor melodies, 

Among grass-hidden violets and tbynio, 

I weary listless lie, low niurm’ring some old rhyme. 

Soft, languors ihrougli the ])ulse.s creep, 

Whilst idle dreams flit in dim jnirple shade ; 

E'en love-sick Tan lies stretched asleep 
This norm, melhinks, in cool Areridian glade : 

Silent are shepherds' pipes ou hill and valo, 

Silent the river slowly winds aduwn the dale. 

What is ’t darts down the startled air, 

Flushing with gold and gems of lustrous light? 
Excalibur, sword strong and fair, 

*Tis surely wldrling swift through moonlit night — 
That last weird night of Arthur. Nay ! a ny 
Pierces a deep dim nook hid far from the garish day. 

But soft! The mad Ophelia sin"'!. 

With strnws and flowers all tangled in her hair — 

0 llow' yet swctjt, that strain u})springs 
And wing.s il.s wny upon the Jist’ning air - 
‘ Will ho not Como agniii ?* Away, aw'ay ! 

A distant wood-dovo ’tis, cooing on leaiy spray. 

• 

Yet hoard yon not the tearful tone 
Of ‘Willow, willow,* ’noalli you drooping tree, 

Where Dcsdcuiona sits alone, 

Her w’cary head low' bowed o'i’r her knee ? 

Ah, no ! YTis but a few faint indt's a bird 
Pipes feehly forth, as if by some sw'cct memory 
stirred. 

Now o’er the f|iiaiiit oM German street 
The loit’ring shadow s scarcely seem to steal, 

And merry biiig.s meek Margaret, 

At w'ork lu'side her whirring sjiiiiniiig- wheel, 

A ballad of the King of Thule gay — 

Thou dreainer ! ’tIs a stream that babbles on its way. 

Away! Ilinii sweet delusive dream, 

That faintly flits before the balf-shut eye, 

Where, mingling with the flowers, there gleam 
Strarrj;ii elf-ilkc forms begot of Fh.antasy. 
refi.s-blo.-som, Puck, yc tuneful fairy bowers I 
Life’s llow'cr is too sliort-livcd to waste with you the 
hours. 

Yet stay ! that ye-— like silver light 
Trembling amid the shimmering summer rain— 

To quiv’riug lips and sad eyes bright 
■With brimming unshed tears of silent pairi, 

A distant glimpse of snnshine still may bring, 

Which, cheering weary waywom hearts, may lid 
them sing. 

P. M. Campbell. 

I'rinted and FuUuhed by W. & H. Chambers, 47 Patera 
noster Row, LoxDON, and 339 High Street, Edinbuboh. 
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W A X W 0 11 K 11 U M A NM T Y. 

It has frcijiumtly hcpu our <^ooil fortune to visit 
waxwork exhibition?, ami review a Ixiwildcring 
multitude of courtly, heroic, peculiarly wicked, or 
otherwise ‘distinguished* public characters. Their 
halls of reception are constantly visited from 
inoniing till night by an appreciative stream of 
all classes of visitors. What, we have often in- 
tjuired of otirsclf, is the fascination of waxworks, 
and what draws the public, after these waxen kings 
and innrdcrers, whether in Madame Tussaud’s 
of BaluT Street celebrity, or in the large exhibi- 
tions at provincial towns, or in travelling shou^ 
like the celebrated ‘ Mrs Jarley*s,* that carry wax- 
work curiosities to village, and marked and 
fair ? • 

The reasons for interest in wax figures are some- 
what complex. Popular interest iiistens upon 
them, not merely because they are likenesses of 
celebrities ; for a gallery of merely historical por- 
traits, a idiotograph albiiiii full of famous faces, 
would not he a bait to attract one shilling out 
of every hundred that arc paid for seeing the 
waxworks. Again, the people do not go simply 
to see the costumes, although those at Madame 
Tussaud’a are gorgeous and costly, and— what is 
more to the purpose — in many cases interesting for 
correctness of detail. Nor is it as statues that 
the figures arc sought ; the mass of the Eiiglish- 
epeakiug nations are sadly unappreciative of really 
noble sculpture ; statuary has little attraction for 
them, though art on canvas has; and to statues 
of famous men they give but very indifferent 
glances— possibly because most statues of famous 
men arc but indifferent productions, unintentional 
libels in sooty bronze or unmanageable colossal 
stone. 

Something of all the foregoing reasons may 
enter into the complex fascination that wc arc try- 
ing to analyse ; but wc believe the grand attraction 
is that, at a waxwork exhibition, celebrities are 
represented in what is supposed to be a life-like 
manner, and visitors who see them in the wax 
have an advantage over those who see them in 


the flesh ; for they can examine them and stare at 
them at close quarters as long as they like— a 
popular luxury never possible among the con- 
venanca of real life. One can, sit down comfort- 
ably directly in frqpt of the highest Lady in the 
land, her splendid court and charming grand- 
children, and examino their features without being 
sent to the Tower, or even without being turned 
out as a graceless, hopeless, impertinent clown. 
One can fearlessly criticise the crowned kings of 
England. One can walk up boldly to any Public 
^ ^faii, and stand at his elbow without being button- 
holed and compelled to listen to liis own particu- 
lar hubby. One can pass remarks on the conduct 
of our Generals, face to face with them, without 
knowing any more about military matters than a 
Whitechapel Arab ; and one can spend five 
minutes with the Sultan of Turkey and a couple 
of Pachas, staring at them, w’ith a blissful freedom 
from ceremony and the Eastern Question. More 
than all — one can enter securely into a lair of 
thieves and murderers, and feel with a chill that 
they arc shockingly like commonplace mortals ; 
nor is there the least danger of their overhearing 
free remarks, or stooping from the front of the 
crowded dock close overhead, to take the reckless 
vengeance of despair, the moment one turns to 
walk away. We infer from all this that it is the 
belief in the similitude of the figures to life, the 
freedom with which w'e may examine the faces, 
and the safety of criticism, that constitute the 
main attraction of a waxwork show. 

We have alluded to ‘the belief in the simili- 
tude of the figures to life,’ because it is an open 
question how like or unlike they arc, not only to 
the persons whose names they bear, but to any 
llcsh-and-blood humanity. Probably the best 
ivaxwork exhibition that ever was, is the well- 
known Madame TussaiuVs ; and yet nine out of 
every ten of the ‘distinguished characters* ai*e as 
palpably dead wax as an empty honeycomb. 
Madame Tussaud herself was, in drawing and 
modelling, a pupil of a certain AI. Curtius, her 
own uncle, an artist employed by Louis XVI.; 
and she herself gave instructions to the sadly 
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famous Madame Elizabeth. This connection 
accounts for the piomiiiencc of the model of the 
Guillotine, of Marat dead, apd of the various 
beheaded Ecvoliitionists, The collection of Napo- 
leonic relics betokens the sympathy of the old 
lady and her successors with the Conqueror, whose 
first stc]) had at least the advantap;c of restoring 
order. The sleeping and breathing figure of the 
3 'outhful ]\[adame St Ainaranthe, the royal French 
groups of this period, and most notably the figure 
of \oltairc, are this w'onJerful old lady's own 
liandiwork ; therefore we must suppose them to 
bo the most satisfactory and painstaking work ever 
done in wax ; and yet they are in many points far 
from perfection. After the Reign of Terror, which 
she had witnessed, Madame Tussaud left France, 
and exhibited her collection as a travelling show 
on English ground. At last, she settled dowA in 
London, where her successors have multiplied the 
‘ distinguished characters ’ as fast os occasion called 
for them; but some still living can remember 
youthful visits to the show, when the shrewd, 
clever, and really laleiitod old lady herself 
received the shillings at the door. Yet with all 
the care that is taken in producing the wax figures 
of the best exhibition, to our mind they arc but 
sorry iinitalioiis of the reality. • 

in only two instances, so far as we remember, 
is there an approach to an appearance of llcsh. 
One of these is a Statesman who is credited 
with Cromwell’s absence of portrait-vanity, and 
given a rough blotchy check — a singular thing 
in wax, though common enough in nature, 
and therefore more likely to suggest nature 
than waxwork. The other is that venturesome 
explorer who found Livingstone, and who, in the 
act of finding him, is presented to the public 
with a quantity of dustf iipon liis face, betokening 
African sands and scarcity of water. It is tbe 
dusty complexion in the one case and the blotch 
and pimple in the other, that counteract the 
waxen effect. 

Even the highest artists confess that one of their 
most diilicult tasks is the true representation of 
the tints, and of what is called — somewhat crroiiC' 
ously — ^in art language, the texture of flesh. 'I'o 
imitate the substance and colour of flcsli, is the 
object of all modelling in wax ; but the art has 
made but little progress, perhaps because the 
difficulty is not recognised. A finely painted 
portrait by a true artist is more like living 
humanity in the apparent substance of flesh, in 
colour, life, and expression, than anything that 
hojB ever been made and shaped and set up stand- 
ing like a human being, in wax. But the artist 
despises os a mere trick any method of making 
his work appear deceptive. Uneducated taste is 
pleased at its own delusion, like a child with a 
conjurer; and a hand or head ‘raised out from the 
picture ’ is the highest triumph it knows— until 
it goes to the waxworks, and there the hand and 
head of the portrait can be looked at on all sides ; 
and nuoritical ejea confound the living and the 
waxen, and the pleasure of delusion is com- 
plete. 

We must confess that on entering an exhibition- 
room full of human-like faces, ranged all round 
with living people moving about and staring at 
them to their •nearte^ content, a peculiar feeling 
is engendered for the moment, as the music strikes 
up to a gorgeously dressed assembly that don’t 


stir. Under these circumstances, a policeman 
midway towards the door is a six-foot deceiver ; 
and the only way we can account for the success 
of waxen policemen is partly because the human 
mind is impressed with the ‘divinity that doth 
hedge ’ a member of the Force, and j)artly because 
it is impossible to grasp the idea that such an 
extent of uniform contains padding and props, 
and nothing else. Again, though in another 
way, in this nervous stato consequent on one’s 
sudden introduction to the court circles, ^‘t is 
possible to be deceived by an old gentleman 
sitting on one of the scats, with black clothes 
on, and a broad-brimmed hat. The sensation 
is ‘uncanny* when ho turns his head slowly 
round, with fixed eyes, and the feeblest expres- 
sion, as if complaining. ‘I’m very ill —very ; 
and I can’t get olf the bench ! And what is it 
—all— about ?’ Upon which, finding that this 
is Cobbett, we wonder, witli a shudder, Avhat 
that ill-fated man ever did, that while he sleeps 
peacefully in his grave, posterity should prop 
him up with liia head veering like a weathercock. 
When Charles Dickens visited this exhibition, lie 
noteil what we may call the peculiar mannoivs of 
Avaxwork figures -that they appear to bo talking 
except where they arc meant to be conversing, 
and there the silence is oppressive ; that instead 
of walking, they skate about, leaning witli one 
foot forward, till their bahinco is nuirvcllous ; that 
no matter where one stands, or how one tries, it is 
impossible to ciitch the eye of a waxwork. 

Continuing our review of the Baker Street exhi- 
bition, our own strongest impression from the Hall 
of Kings has always been the extraordinary I'aniily 
likeness among all the Normans and Plantageni*ts. 
Ruddy comidexion, brown liair hanging at each 
side, sandy moustaclie, large eyes wide apart, gold 
crown on top, are the kingly chaiacleristics handed 
on from sire to son, in a beautiful and Iniiching 
manner, through the whole line. AVlieii we turn 
to the Tudors, the six wives of Henry VHT. pre- 
sented to the burly "monarch all at once, without 
disturbing his composure, or without spoiling tlie 
amiability of any of tbe lialf-dozen — except Anne 
Boleyn, who is deserting tlicj group in disdain, and 
— dressed in a black Iiat, black student’s gown, 
and yellow pinafore ! — is making for the corner 
held by William of Wykeluini. It is an example 
of the wonders of w'axwork society, ancl tlie sub- 
lime iiidiilerenco of all concerned as to time and 
associations, that instead of leaving the six ladies 
alone to manage their lord, Edward III. edges his 
way in from a corner at the back, dragging his 
beantiful Pliilippa with him on his arm, to add 
to the general eiubarrassnicnt. But the ways of 
waxwork society are wonderful. 

Wonderful, too, arc the ways of visitors ! On a 
hot day, when the whole establishment is pervaded 
by a peculiar deathly odour of wum wax and 
old clothes, it is wonderful how visitors— chiefly 
from the country too — find an appetite for the 
buns and tea, pies and eflervescents, displayed at 
a buffet between the wax-smelling court circles and 
th5 Chamber of Horrors. What of that black- 
hung chamber dimly lighted with gas, and full of 
images of unhappy men and women who outraged 
God, man, and their own nature, and were cut 
off by humai^ustice in unspeakable degradation 
and ruin? What of the hideous costs lining 
the wa% fiices of the dead with the last ‘look 
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of cnlm or contortion that came with the death- own valise, and waited. The President, with 
panf' ? AVIuit of plaster-cast heads, with exposed clumsy finfjcrs unfAstened the straps of the valise, 
necks, where the curious may examine the deep anil tumbled out its contents upon the table, 
dragged mark of the rope ? AVhat of the Chamber Amongst them were several papers, which, having 
of Horrors — not alone in this exhibition, supposed been slowly sorted and arranged, were held up 
to be very rich in horrors, but in any other sliow ? before the prisoner. 


Only this — tliat wo cannot conceive such an in- 
stitution existing as an adjunct to what is other- 


‘Do 3'ou know these ?’ asked the President. 
Camille advanced a step with outstretched hand ; 


stitution existing as an adjunct to what is other- Camille advauccil a step witn ouihircicncananu, 
wise entertaining and instructive, for any other but the President withdrcw'lhe documents, and 
rcjison, tliaii because it panders to a morbid, im- motioned him back. ‘l)o you •know themf lie 
healtfiy, unfeeling curiosity — the same callous demanded. i -n ct 

curiosity that, on a larger scale, and acting on * Until T^hav^i seen them, returned CanuUe, i 
lower minds, drew in former years a clamorous, cannot tell.’ ^ 

■ ■ ■ ‘ Men’s minds were so strung * 


unruly, degrading and degraded crowd about the 


tf) .«iispicion, that 


public gallows. Tlic visitors to tlie Chamber arc even at this coinmon-seiisc and obvious answer, 
happily mostly of a thoughtless, iiidilferent xlass a iniinniir ran through the crowded liall, a niur- 
of sightseers. Any one who visits such sights, miir which bespoke suspicion gn)wn assureu. 


thoroughly alive in sense and thouglit, and in- 


Lir wliicli iJCspoKc suspicion grown assureu. 
‘Citizen Lauiballe,’ said the President, ‘ display 
c nanera to the nri 'oucr. See that he makes no 


tcreslcd in every object, niiiat almost certainly be the papers to the ])i*i'Oucr. bee that he in>ikes no 

cither veritably horrified or self-ashamed. attempt to dcsl roy them. 

Come out of the Cliamhcr of Iloirors, quick ! The guard on each side ol the prisoner haul 
Take a good look at that living baby in its two brawny hands upon each wrist ; and Jacques 
nurse’s arms, and catch a smile of her sparkling displayed the jiapers one by one before him. 
eyes. Presto-pass! We arc in the healthful, They were clumpy forgeries, to Camdlcs eyo-- 


eyes, rresto — pass i w c an 
hopeful, innocent world again. 


J A (JQ IT E S. 

Ay ' OF ’l» 3 . 

BY DAVID CURT ST IK MURRAY. ^ 

CIIArTKll ITI. 

Tkr members of the C^ommittee of Public bafety. 


hwgericx so clumsy, and so igmp-antly made, that 
each dociuneiit bore for signature the one w'ord 
‘Pitt,’ and tliey wei^- written in a sprawling apd 
nnclcrkly hand, in French. Camille having atten- 
tively regarded them, spoke. 

‘1 ain charged w’ith having these docuiueuts in 
my pos>es&ioii i ’ 

‘ ’fliat is the charge,’ returned the President. 

‘ I have no knowledge of them,’ returned Camille, 
‘and they are evidently forgeries.* 

‘I low' do you know that?* demanded the 


hastily summoned from their several avocation'*, j ‘ IIow' do you know that ? aemauued the 
satatthe Hotel de Villc. ()ni‘, a patriotic tanner,# Preddent. 4i 4 

fiUiiif^ the hall with the odour of his tan-jiits, sat (’.imille unsuspiciously tell into the trail thus 
ill his fiiiirt sleeves. Another, a butcher, bearing set for him. ‘The »anio iJ the notonous English 
marks of his recent occupation, W'ore huge boots of Pitt,* he answered, ‘is n illiara. It is only the 
creased Icallior fo his thighs, and had a great knife habit of tlui Englihli nidorfl to sign himself lyith- 
Btuck in his leathern girdle. All of them, to the out the use of a Christian name, ami ttic lula- 
nuiiiber of ei<dit, were men whg lived by the sweat mous Pitt, enemy of the great llepublic, is a com- 
of the brow ” all iverc ignorant and obtuse; and nioiier. Moreover, these paper.s aie in French, aim 
cverv one amongst them was ripe for any mad siis- not in English. Again, the paper itscU is French, 
nicion ivhich might assail any man ivithin the and not English. Yet again, the signature and 
limits of France, lioivever noble his record, or Iioiv- the body of the papers are in the same handwTit- 
cver lofty his character. Even to Camille, their ing, and Pitt is too busy wdth mai liinations against 
faces had a grim and unhopeful look. Ho assumed the Ecpublic to address a poor Ciqjtam of dragoons 
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building, Camille and his captors liad marched the Agiuii an onuiious inurmiir rose from the crowd, 
whole length of the A'iHage street; and everywhere ‘Monsieur le President,* returned the prisoner, 
the sight °of the familiar Captain of dragoous in ‘since a good citizen of the llepublic and a soldier 
custody had excited wild surmises; and from every who has shed his blood in her cause, can be 
house he passed in custody, the whole inhabitants charged with treason on evidence so prepostcroiys 

men w^omen, and children— poured and Ibl- I demand my removal, under safe escort, to Paris, 

lowed * where I may eiicouiiter judges who can estimate 

‘I am under accusation, Citizen Gaudet ? ’ asked the value of that unffonnafje: He nodded his head 
the youn‘^ soldier, addressing the head of the scornfully towards the papers which lay upon the 
tribunal. “‘Who are my accusers? and what is table. , , « ^ 7 

the charge?’ * Citizen Piquet,* retumed the Prcsideut sternly, 

‘The char«^ against you,’ returned the Presideyt, ‘ it is yours to explain how these accusing papers 
‘is that vou”havc held treasonous correspondence came into your possession.’ . , * 1 

a^riinst &e interests of the llepublic with the ‘They were never in my posjession, returned 
canaries of the* English Pitt. The evidence Camille. the President 

Tumme in his Mat, the Preadent took hold of tapping the valise that lay boforc him. 
BomSSwVch Cinthe floor beside him, and ‘He who hides can tmJ,' roturued Cannllo 
I cast it upon the table, Camille recognised his scornfully. 
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< That is a rlcfcnce too obvious to be missed. It 
was tlie defence of Edmond at BesanQon, of 

Brasscur at Trouville, of Mngnier at Lyons. — Ilow 
say you, Citizens ? Is that not so ? * 

"The conclave of suspicious wiseacres assembled 
in the interests of public safety, and fully deter- 
mined to preserve it, though at the cost of half 
the blood in France, nodded darkly. The attempt 
to preserve the public safety was, in those days, 
the grossest and most terrible evil under which 
France suflered. 

‘Is any man lierc,’ cried ComiKe indignantly, 
‘so mad and blind as not to see the case with 
wliich an enemy can hunt his enemy to death by 
such a means us this T lie tore his right hand 
from the grasp of the guard, and pointed at the 
forged papers on the table with a lofty gesture of 
scorn and anger. ‘Am I — a soldier of the great 
Republic — I will not boast, but I have hied for 
her on many fields — as likely to turn traitor to 
the cause f love and honour above all other 
earthly things, as any liound wlio has a griulge 
against me would be to exocuto this miserable 
forgery, .and ])alni it ofl‘ unon you as being in my 
possession ? Who foujid tliesc papers ? liring me 
lace to face with nVy accusers ! * 

‘ Citizen Tlioler ! ’ cried the President. 

Citizen Tlioler pushed through the cro\v«l— ihe 
landlord of the little inn in which Camille liad 
lodged. 

‘What do you know of these papers?* demanded 
the President 

‘ I found them in the valise of Citizen Captain 
Piquet,* answered the landlord. 

‘When?* 

‘ An hour and a half back.* 

‘And who set you to look in my valise?* 
demanded Camille. * 

The President extended his hand, ns if to forbid 
response ; but the landlord missed the sign, and 
answered, readily enough : ‘ Citizen Jacques Lam- 
balle.* 

‘ So,* said Captain Piquet, turning his eyes iipoji 
his enemy, ‘you have justified your promise. — 
Monsieur le President, 1 appeal to your knowledge 
of my history and the history of my accuser, ainl 
1 demand of you, have you not known Lamballc’s 
enmity against me, and the grounds of it ? * 

‘Have you any other defence to offer?* asked 
the President. 

* I disown this tribunal,* cried the soldier hotly. 
‘As a soldier, 1 demand to be heard before 
soldicrSi I demand a scrutiny of that worthless 
rubbish there, by which a villain strives to steal 
the life of an honest man.* 

‘ Prisoner,’ said the President coldly, ‘ the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety is authorised to investigate 
all treasonable cases and to pass sentence. Have 
you completed your defence V 
‘1 deduine to address further a court so imbecile,* 
letumed Camille. His case was hopeless, and he 
saw it 

‘ How say you, Citizens ?* began the President; 
and the members of the tribunal fell to whispering 
with one another ; when the plump notary, with 
all the roses banished from his cheeks, pushed 
through the crowd, and cried : 

‘ But, Citizens^ it is impossible* 

'Let the Citizen notary be removed,’ said one 
member of the tribunal, with a sidewaid wave of 
the hand. ‘He had best ibr his own sake, be 


silctiL Tho Republic tolerates no friend to 
traitors.* 

It was evident which way one vote would go. 
But there were things as madly and as cruelly 
unjust as the coiidemimtion of Camille Piquet done 
I twenty times a day in civilised and enlightened 
Paris; and when once a village caught the trea- 
j sonous scare, there >vas no hope for the prisoner, 

I however shailowy the charge against him. 

I ‘How say you. Citizens?* asked the l*rcsidcnt 
again. * 

‘ Death,* saiil one. ‘ Death,* said another. 
‘Death/ said one and all. 

‘ To be removed in safe keeping/ said the Presi- 
dent, ‘and to the guillotine in foiir-aud-twenty 
bom's.* 

A shriek from Marie’s lips rent tho air of the 
crowded hall; and Camille, with a white despair- 
ing face, cried : ‘ Vive la Repnbli([iie ! But/ he 
added, ‘Heaven preserve her from her frieiuls.* 
Then lie turned, and with a iiriu step, strode 
through the crowd, closely followed by his 
guards. 


CHAPPKR IV. 

The place of detention lo whicli the guard 
conveyed him was a chamber in the house in 
which Jacques Lainballe liad his dwelling. Enter- 
ing from tho cro«)ked village street, they divc«l 
down the tortuous stair tliree stories, and then 
paused. Three stories below ibe street on one 
side, and tliree stories above the brawling river on 
the other. Viewed from beyond the river, the 
great rumbling pile of building of which Captain 
Piquet’s prison-chamber formed a part, wiw 
curiously picturesque. Overhanging chambers 
projected from it here and llu're in the oddest way. 
Tliere were half-circular turrets dotted about its 
surface without apparent aim or object; buttressed 
windows projected from its scarred and time- 
cateii surface ; and ,cvcry chamber of the seven 
separate stories wliicli composed tlic building 
being in itself lofty, the forehead of the edifice 
seemed almost to toucli the clouds. Jacques, as 
wc have seen already, lived in the topmost story. 
Camille’s window was in a straight line below his, 
in the fourth story, counting cither from the river 
or the roof. 

Arrived at the place of imprisonment, Jacques 
dismissed liis coiapanions, and after ii parting 
jeer at his piisoner, Hhot the heavy bolt, and 
mounted guard outside. Camille went at once 
to the window, and finding its crazy fastenings 
insecure, broke it open, and looked out, below 
and aloft. Below him, a sheer fifty feet of wall ; 
above him, a slieer fifty feet of wall, and no way, 
even for a cat or an ape, to travel by. Satisfied 
of the liopelcssness ot escape by this one brief 
glance, he closed the window impatiently, and sat 
down, to chew the cud of his own fancy. 

One brief hour saw everything so changed ! If 
he could but send a message to his General, a 
wofd conveying news of his peril to his Colonel, 
there might w some hope for him. But now 
there was not even a hope that his innocence 
would be avenged. For ho knew, no man better, 
tho spirit of the time. He could call to mind a 
score of cases in which patriotism os unsullied and 
unselfish as his own had found its reward in death 
at the hands of ignorance and political fanaticism. 
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JACQUES. 


He was prepared to meet death like a Christian 
and a soldier ; but to dio under this undeserved 
shame was hitter and horrible beyond all words. 
Every now and again ho rose up in fiery protest 
against the injustice oi’ his sentence ; but as often 
as ho did so, he fell back into the rough scat 

S rovided for him, and sank in a wordless 
espair. 

Meantime, Jacriues paced the dii^ky corridor, 
chewing tho sweeter cud of vengcaiiCH— gratiiied. 
He Had been handsome once, and wealthy, for ihc 
place and time, and had the chance of a happy 
life before him, and liad helieved tliat it was but 
necessary to speak to secure the liand of tlic only 
woman he had ever cared for. And she, though 
below him in birth anil Avcaltli, had laughed at 
his suit ; and he had long since found out why. 
That handsome cadet of dragoons had come 
between him and las love, ami had stolen her 
alfoctions from him ; and for three long years 
he Iiad waited for revenge. Now that he had 
it, was it altogether sweet i Strive as ho w^ould, 
he could not close his mimrs eyes to the memory 
of Marie’s face, as she had looked at him in 
the dusty sunlit country road, two hours ago. 
Strive as he wouM, he could not close the 
cars of memory to the cry with which she had 
responded to the heaving of her lovers doom. 
He walked, with his carabine lucked under hi-, 
arm, and his right hand thrown negligeully acros.< 
the barrel, to and fro, to and fro, to and fro, tin* 
clank of his heavy marking olV the swift 

remaining seconds of his enemy’s life, and he 
himself aware, of that, and so haunted by the 
fancy, lliat he must needs stand still, fighting 
accusing conscience down. He walktid on agaiii^ 
and still the fancy haunted him. At every clank 
of the heavy wooden shoes, his enemy a second 
nearer death ! Ho tried to exult over that awful 
prospect; but liis lieart chilled within him, and 
he had no power to boast about his wicked vic- 
tory, even to liimself. Again the haiiiiling fancy 
brought him to a stand-still. Drink and play had 
dulled his eiiiotions, muddled his memory, and 
frozen his heart ; hut he could not forget that he 
had been a mail of honour once, and that half-a- 
dozen years ago the bare mention of such a scoun- 
drel as he now was, would luivc fired his soul 
with indignation. Spurred by accusing conscience, 
he tramped on again, up and down before the 
prisoner’s door, and over and over again the heavy 
tramp seemed to measure olf so roinorscdessJy the 
brief remaining seconds of his enemy’s life, that a 
cold sweat broke out upon his forehead, and his 
hands grew clammy. It was s! ill broad daylight 
outside ; but the corridor in which Jacques kept 
watch and Avard was dark hy this time, lie could 
hear an occasional trauiping far above him ; and 
whenever a sound of footsteps came upon the 
stair, he hoped for his relief from a task which 
grew rapidly more and move unbearable. A sound 
of wooden shoes on the stair in the upper story ! 
lie listened, hoping for its further descent, but 
fearing to hear it die away in one of the Ipng 
corridors. Tlie steps descended another flight ; and 
still ho listened,^ and hoped, and feared. They 
began upon tho ‘third; and he breathed more 
freely, ‘ Who goes there '( The relief i * 

‘ifot yet, my friend,' said a voice in answer. 
*1 am a good Bepublican; but I am not stone 
neither, and I have said to her again and again : 

3 


“ It rests with the Citizen Lamballc, and not with 
nn*.'' — Speak for yourself, Citizeness.' And with 
this enigmatic spe.ech, the owner of the voice 
retired. 

‘ Who ’s there ? * cried Jacques, after a pause. 

‘Is that Monsieur Lamballe ?’ asked a girl’s voice. 
‘Oh, good ^Monsieur Lamballc, have pity. Permit 
that 1 see him once more. It is not much that 1 
ask. It is only to-day that we were betrothed ; 
and lie is innocent, Monsieur* Lamballe, ho is 
innocent! And he has foiighi,*for the Kepublic, 
and is faithful* to it. Have pity, and let mo see 
him once mure.' 

The hoarse voice of Jacques Lamballe was 
hoarser than coimiion as he threw open the door, 
and cried : ‘ A visitor for the prisoner Camille 
Piiyiet.* Turning to make way for Marie, he 
caught sight ol her agoni.-sed f.ice as she passed 
him ; and then clo-sing tlie door, began his walk of 
doom again, with every clank of the heavy W'ooden 
shoes another second stolen from the first dwind- 
ling span of the pri.<oiior’s life. Uj) and down he 
went, Jiis thoughts busy with terrors all the while. 
Me could hear the voices of the pri.«oner*aiul his 
vi'^itor. lie could hear the soupd of weeping and 
the low murmur of Camille's voice of comfort. 
The voices and iSis own tormenting thoiight.s 
accused him so that he could boar them no longer, 
lie struck the iloor of the prison chamber rouglily 
open with the butt of his carabine, and thrusting 
his hc.id through the doorway, cried, with his eyes 
lixod upon the ground: ‘You have had time 
I enough there. You must leave.' 

I ‘ Another inimitc, Citizen,' said Camille 
[ qniidly. 

[ * lie it so,* responded Jacques ; and leaving the 

door open, he set out imon his march again. 
Turning back at the end oT the corridor, he could 
see the broad baiiil of sunlight streaming across it 
through the open doorway, with the shadow of two 
embracing, kneeling figures in it ; and though he 
clamped by as noisily a.s he eould, the loudest 
clalti'r of his .sitiafs could not cloak from his cars 
the sound of Camille's voice of prayer. When he 
turned again, he could see by the shadow on tho 
floor that the prisoner had arisen; and as ho 
parsed flic doorway with averted eyes, a cry of 
most eloquent despair and farewell rose alike from 
Marie and from Camille ; and the girl, rushing 
blindly out, would have fallen, but that Jacipies 
j involuntarily reached forth an arm, and, for a 
moment, supported her. Before that momentary 
support w'as withdrawm, the girl looked up, recog- 
nised him, and fell upon her knees. 

‘ Oh, good Monsieur Lamballe,’ she cried, fawn- 
ing upon him in a very agony of entreaty, ‘ he has 
been betrayed by some enemy. He is innocent ! 
He is innocent ! I call the saints to witness he is 
innocent! Who could have put those wicked, 
wicked jnipers to be found there ? ' 

And all on a sudden, a vast uiirecognisablo tide 
surged up in the heart of the ruined drunkard, and 
he took pity on his enemy and her. ‘ / did ! ' ex- 
claimed J acques. ‘ Yes, Citizen ! A'l Marie, it was 
I !— Take thou this carabine, CaiuiUo Piquet, and 
rid the earth of a villain. Nay, I will save you 
yet, though I die for it I will save you yet. — 
Hurry away, poor child ! * he saiil hastily. ‘ Drop 
thy veil, and hurry. It is dangerous to weep for 
a condemned enemy of the Uepublic. Go !' 

But Marie made no fe>igii of movement; and 
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Camille looked at liiiii with lolcled arms and put off his wooden slioca before starting ; and 
compressed lips, in silence. reaching the door, and remembering the enterprise 

<J see tlie way,’ said Jacques hoarsely and he had in view, ho slipped his feet into them 
ra]ndly. ' AVlien night fj^lls, do thou and thy again, and stole quietly up-stairs. His companions 
father lly for the Pont de Chevre in the Passe dii of the guard still slept ; and Jacques, setting the 
Diablo. Canullc and I will follow. It is my candle on the window-ledge overlooking the sheer 
business to post the sentry there, and I will see descent and the bablding river, measured the 
that he is absent.’ stolen rope acnjss his own broad chest from linger- 

‘ Is one life not enough for you, Jacques Lam- tip to finger-tip. He made but ten lengths of it ; 
ballc,’ asked Caw.illc, speaking as if a statue and counting six feet at a length, there wore still 
spoke, ‘ but you must needs betray my poor child forty feet to be covered before the river‘ was 
and her father to the axe ? ’ • reached. The stream in itself was not to be 

Jacques took a slop forward, out of llie dusk, dreaded, for it ran no more than three or four 

and into the broad sunlight, and (-.onfitiiited him. feet deep ; but the Ihouglit of the vast chasm 
A few minutes ago, he could not have looked his between the end of the rope and the surface of 
late enemy in the 63^69, but he did so now. ‘1 the river, made him pause. Suddenly he resolved, 

vow to 3^011,* he said, ‘ that I mean well by vou Ho lied one end of the rope firmly to a stout 

and yours. Believe me,* he cried, seizing Camille iron bar which ran across the window-frame, and 
by the band, * for her sake and your own, believe east the coil through tlie Avindow. Tliere Avas 
mo.’ a light in the prisoner’s room by his own order, 

The emotion of all three in this strange scene and lie saw his line snake SAviftly pass tlie gleam- 
AA'as a product of the country and the time. ing AA'indoAV-pancs. 

‘ I Avill trust you,’ said Camille. There Avas ‘ So far good,’ lie murmured to himself. To a 
that in »the man’s face ami voice Avhicli made it man of strong muscle and resolute nerve, tin*, 
impossible to douU him. Tlie bleared eyes shone descent to the criminal’s Avindow AA'as an miter- 
once more Avith genuine feeling, the loose sensual i»rise by no means desperate ; but liow to get 
lips Avere firm, the bloated featfires quivered. beyond i How to utilise the rope again i liow 

Avill save you,* said Jacques, ‘if I die. If at once to make the fastening secure for the 
wo die together, forgiA’e me.’ He knelt at Camille’s descent, and to release the rope Avlicn the descent 
feet and kissed his hands, and his face Avas Avet Avas made ? Jacques had liis plan. He seized tlie 
Avith tears. candlestick, and set it squarely and firmly on the 

‘I trust you,’ said the soldier; ‘and I forgive AvindoAV-ledge beneath the knot. The flame just 
you.— Co AA’itli him, Marie, and obey his direc- kissed it. ‘I shall have time,* he muttered, ‘if 
lions.’ ho opens the windoAV quickly ; and I Avill die 

But Marie was for a Avhile nnahlo to move, until for him or with him.’ Ho crawled through tlie 
by a great effort she collected herself and left the window, seized the rope firmly in bolli hands, and 
jdace. began his descent. 

‘At the Pont de Clicv^’cin the Passe duDiable!’ lie planted his saboted feet firmly against the 
Avero Camille’s ^larting Avords to her. gray crumbling stone, and haiul under hand Avent 

‘ Trust me, Piquet ! ’ cried Jacques, as he with- doAVU wards, lie dared not look below ; and crash 
drcAv, ‘and everything shall yet be Avell.’ on a sudden AA^ent his foot through a Avindow pane, 

‘I ha\'e put Love as Avell as Life into your Avith a noise and a nervous shock that hud Avell- 

hands,’ said Camille ; and Jacques AvithdreAv. He nigh cost him his hold. Happily for him, the 

locked the prisoner’s door, and beating upon the clmmber Avas *untenautcd, and on lie Avent down- 
stairs with his carabine, summoned the relief. A wards and doAViiAAmds, swinging loose after tliat 
man came, grumbling that he was before his time ; experience, and gi’azing his face and knuckles 
but Jacques silenced him gnifHy, and took his way Avofully as he Avent. By and by, he had to use his 
up-stairs and out at the front-door, returning to feet again ; for against one of the quaint projec- 
tile upper room in a little while with a good tions of the buildings the rope hung taut — Avith 
store of brandy, which he pushed about among his weight upon it— and Avhen he had passed this 
his comrades with such effect that before night- point, he saw Avitli sudden terror that he SAvuiig 

fall they were shouting and singing Avith huge four feet clear from the fiico of the wall. And 

hilarity, and altogether oblivious of the prisoner. noAv the gleam of Camille’s chamber window avos 
B 3 the time Avhen night had groAvu dark, the good in his eyes, and he strove to touch the glass Avith 
Republicans had drunk to the health of the good his foot to awake the prisoner’s attention. But 
Republic often enough to droAvu all remembrance he was too far away. He thought with a swift 
of jher, and by ten o’clock all three were fiist shudder of the light above eating away at the one 
asleep. ^ ^ slender chance of life he held. He strove again to 

It was too risky an enterprise to be attempted, touch the Avindow, and again he failed. But he 
or Jacques was willing enough to have Avith- noticed now, Avith a revulsion of hope, that the 
drawn the solitary sentry who paced before the effort had given an oscillating motion to the cord, 
pri^nex^s door ; but he had a plan in mind He repeated it, and exaggerated it^ until his foot 
which made this unnecessary. Not a hundred struck the frame of the window heavily. Next 
yards away from the front of the house Avas the timp, striving to get an additional impetus from 
village well, and Jacques hastening thither through the frame itself, he burst the window open with a 
the dense darkn^ severed the bucket from the crash. The prisoner ran forward and caught sight 
rope with one swift cut of the knife at his girdle, of the swinging figure in the half-darkness beyond, 
and gathering up the 1^ upon his arm, severed ‘ Seize me r gasped Jacques in a hoarse whisper ; 
it o^ain at tno'drum of the windlass, and crept and when he next swung near, Camille clutched 
cautiously back. The sky was a black blank, and and dragged him into the room, but only just in 
not a light shone in the village street. He had time ; for, with a trail of fire, the upper end of 
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the rope fell through the darkness of the night at 
that moment, and dropped with a hiss into the 
river. Hut Jactpics still held the saving cord in 
his half-numbed hands, and began rapidly to fix 
it to the window stanchion. * Down I * he whis- 
pei’cd, ‘ Down for your life ! * 

‘ What was that ?' returned Camille in the same 
low tones. * That ti*ail of fire ? ' 

‘ I placed a candle bi-neath the knot above,* said 
Jacques, ‘trusting to reach you before it had 
burfted thi'ougli. The rope was too short to be of 
use otherwise. Go down ! ' 

Camille seized the rope ami dropped into the 
darkness, and Jacques followed ; and in almost as 
little time as it takes to write it, they stood safe on 
the far side of the river— wet and breathless. 

‘ Voii know the country ?* Avhispered Jacques. 

‘J. could traverse every foot if I were blind,* 
whispered Camille. 

‘ This way, then,* said the other ; and the two set ; 
out together. .Jacques had lost his sahots in the 
stream; but the loss w^as a gain to him, for he 
went silently now, and Camille’s quiet step w'as 
like a cat’s for stealthiness. Without a w’ord, they 
traversed the black night for tw’o leagues, breasting 
the hill road which led across the near border into 
peaceful Switzerland. .Tacqnos had been true 
to his promise, juid had held back tlui frontier 
sentry for the night ; but as they neared the Pont 
de Clicvrc, a voice rang out with ‘ Qui va Iti i ’ 
and neither of the fugitives answering, a shot 
follow'ed. 

‘ Jluii ! * moaned Jacques. ‘ T am hit ! * 

‘Not T,’ said Camille, ‘without the man that 
saved me.* 

lie caught up Jacques’ burly figure, and sb^- 
gered on. 

‘ Run ! * moaned J acques again. ‘ If I saved you, 

I bctra)’cd you. Ruiil you are within five hun- 
dred yards of safety. The sentry dare not lire 
across the bridge.* Another shot was fired. It 
whistled so close beside pamille’s head, that 
his right car tingled; but he held on to his 
burden still, and tore along the narrow and difli- 
cult way, as though he bore in his ariiis not a 
dying enemy, but every hope of life and love the 
w’orld could give him. The bridge w;is passed, 
and the shelter of the rocks beyond it gained, 
wdien a voice cried ‘(/amillel* and M. Thurot, 
follow^cd by his daughter, stepped into the road. 
At that instant, the first gleam of moonlight the , 
night had known irradiated the scene. 

‘Lay me down,* panted Jacques. Camille 
obeyed him gently, * I said I w’onld save you if I 
died for it. I have saved you, and I die for it. — 
Do you know,* he questioned the old man, ‘ w’hy 
T bade your daughter tly, and bring you with 
herf* 

‘To join Camille,’ said the old man, bending 
over him. 

‘ Not so,’ said Jacques. ‘ I had denounced you 
both for arrest to-morrow. Tell me you foigive 
meV 

They knelt about him, and they spoke the 
words he waited for, and spoke them fronf the 
heart And even in hearing them he breathed his 
last 

klany a year afterwards, when France was 
prosperous and content, a gray-haired General of 
cavaliyi by Camille Piquet, made a journey 


to that place ; and on the spot where Jacques had 
breathed his iast,%ho set up a plain marble cross, 
with this inscriptipii only— ‘July 24, 1793. He 
sinned and he amehded.* 


THE RECKNT SHETLAND DISASTER. 

BY A SHETLAND LADY. 

CAL^r and bright broke the mprning of the 20th 
July la's!, cheering the heart ri many a Shetland 
fidiermaii, anfl bringing the promise of favour- 
able fishing weather. Hitherto, tho deep-sea 
fishing, or Hmif as it is called, had proved a 
failure, owing to tho continued unsettled stormy 
season. An adverse siniimcr had succeeded a 
winter of almost unpreceilentcd severity, during 
which intense frost and deep snow had reigned 
supreme from the beginning of Getober till April, 
There is little wonder, therefore, that this fine 
calm morning lured many to try once more if the 
deep sea would yield up its harvest. Necessity 
drove them on. In many cases, the live-stock 
had been greatly reduced by the severe protracted 
winter; even the hardy native horses had suo- 
cumbecl ; and if b^d hshing weather continued, 
starvation both for man and beast would stare 
them ill the face. 

Gur houpoliold happened to rise very early on 
that particular morning, as my husband was going 
south ; and as no steamer called that day at our 
island (Unst), he had to leave by a small boat, 
in order to catch the steamer, due about one P.3f. 
at nurravoe, in the neighbouring island of Yell. 
‘There goes Nickie Johnson again, poor fellow, 
to try the fishing,’ remarked my husband, as 
we both looked out together upon tho lovely 
scene. The brigdit blue ocean w'as certainly tempt- 
ing, as it lay sparkling in the early sunshine. 
Nothing either in the atmosphere or in the gentle 
ripple on the water warned the poor fishermen 
that, though wind and water were resting, this 
was but the calm before the storm. 

There w’as not a boat’s crew in all the many 
islands but >veiit forth that morning with hope 
once more dawning in their hearts. In cases 
where a fisherman happened to be ill, the crew 
was hastily made up by a willing substitute .who 
ollereJ to go in place of the ailing man, and 
every one felt that such a morning should not be 
lost; so all the able-bodied men from many a 
hamlet round hopefully embarked, leaving the 
women to indulge in moi'e cheerful thoughts and 
words than had been possible for many a day. 
There was no foreboding of evil, to mar the 
])leasures of anticipat'oii ; tlie weather was settled- 
looking. Shetland had no w*arning of the pre- 
dicted storm, having been cut off for six months 
from all telegraphic communication with the 
soutli. 

My husband left for the south ; while those at 
home took advantage of the favourable weather 
to visit a neighbouring isle witli some friends. 
Returning homewards in the afternoon, the voe 
was as smooth as a mirror ; and there was not a 
sound to disturb this ominous calm save the 
gentle plash of our oars, which served as an 
accompaniment to our voices, as they rose and 
fell in the well-known old song, JFeel may the 
Boaiie rota. Very heartily did each one sing the 
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line, ‘ Better luck atteml the boat,* for truly this 
wim the first day that seemed give promise of 
luck to the Shetland craft There *8 nae lAuk 
diout tlie llou^e was also siing'with great anima- 
tion ; for we had all felt the parting with our 
especial liead of llie house, on this our day of 
pleasure. -No anxiety accomjianieil this feeling ; 
his temporary absence was just what is termed in 
Slictland great miss.’ But, alas! how many 
hapjt>y wives in our islands, who that day were 
singing, or feeling in their hearts the words of 
this soug, were doomed never again to welcome 
home their beloved ‘ guidman.’ S'or some, it was 
destined there should be wailing instead of wel- 
coming— the drapery of woe in place of the festive 
garments. 

Just as the last hour of the 20th .Inly was 
passing away, the storm broke with su(hleii vt‘<ie- j 
mence, and the poor fisliemien, exposed to the ; 
fury of the elements, were suddenly engaged in a I 
battle for life. Alas, for the jioor women, riulely i 
waked from sleep, to find that the howling wind j 
was no dream, but a dread r(*ality ! When day- I 
light broke upon the 21st, groups of women could | 
be seen along the shores, anxiously straining their ! 
eyes for the first •liinpse of the retnriiiiig boats, j 
As first, one, and then anolherthove in sight and I 
caive in, tlie excitement was intense. As they ! 
listened to the recital of each lisherman’s ex- 1 
pcrienccs of what had proved to be the most j 
frightful night that had ever been eiicountore<l ■ 
by the present generation of fishermen, the hearts | 
of those whose loved ones had returned to • 
tell their thrilling tale, swelled within them w*ith , 
overflowing gratitude for their preservation. All 
the anguish of hoj^e deferred agitated the bosoms ; 
of those whose friends were. 3'et battling with i 
the waves, or — and this little word or, when ' 
it crossed their minds, turned the nuguish into ! 
despair. Many a sad, weary mile was that day j 
trodden over the isle by feet that seldom left i 
the fireside. Excitement gave strength to the | 
aged and infirm ; and a spirit of re.stlessnes^ ' 
impelled those whose dear ones were still amiss- 
ing, to wander from point to point, where tidings 
we^ most likely to be heard. 

By four o’clock, nil the boats in Unst had 
retnmed but two, and whispers began to be heard 
of wreckage which had been recognised by some 
as belonging to one of the missing boats. Before 
nightfall, the agony of suspense was ended for 
some ; the relatives of one Iraat’s crew had the joy 
of hciirlng that their loved ones were safe on an 
adjoining island; while, beyond doubt, all the 
brave hearts that had manned the other boat had 
perished. Over one hamlet, the rays of joy and 
nappiness mingled with the beams of the setting 
Bon ; while in the other, the hope of happiness was 
extinguished with the sunset, and the long sad 
nifl^t of grief and desolation set in. 

^Q8 ended that sad 21st of July. But 1 feel 
that it ia as impossible for me to describe what 
my own feelings were on that dreadful os it 
must be for any one but a dweller in these islands 
to understand the strange thrill of excitement' 
altemating between joy and sorrow, hope and 
despair, that seemed to pervade the very atmo- 
sphere. Yet what was the loss which our island 
sustained, compared with the neighbouring one of 
Yell ? In that island, there was lamentation and 
woe ; six boats were loBt^.leaving thirty-six desti- 


tute families. It was terrible, indeed, to hear the 
account of that awful night from the survivors ; 
and the wonder is that the loss was not greater, 
considering the frail nature of the Shetland open 
boat The much safer decked boats these poor 
fishermen cannot yet afford to use. A number 
of the wealthier class now employ large double- 
decked Scotch-mainland boats; and it is worthy 
of note iliat of these, not one was lost that night. 

There is not a Shetlander hut feels most deeply 
the heartfelt sympathy and noble geuerCsity 
which all classes in the south have shown towards 
the poor bereaved families in tlieso islands ; and 
while I write, a fund has been raised, which lias 
turned out to be amply sufficient not only to 
secure from want those left destitute by the 

I n-esent clisiister, but also for future emergencies. 
Jilt in common witli many others, 1 could have 
wished that, instead of a fuml being raised for 
i*elieving the wants of those whom the sea has 
made widows and oi'pli<‘iii.<«y .something could have 
been done to jnrvcnt so many widows and orphans 
being made. I think I may safely say that, thanks 
to the response which liie ajipcal for aid lias 
received, not one of the bcivaved will sutler from 
want, wliich otherwise would have overtaken 
them. But what human syinpathy or charity can 
heal the broken-hearted widow # She may receive 
money with gratitiule, for without money her help- 
less children would die of .starvation ; but lier life 
must henceforth be overshadowed with sadness. 
Could not some part of tlie money collected be 
funded, to assist the poor fishermen to get larger 
and safer boats i These boats,^ now used by tlie 
wealthier mcrcliant«, cost four hinnlred pounds, a 
sijm far hoyoiiil the reach of tlio eomnion Shet- 
lander. But some system could surely be intro- 
duced by which safe boats might he provided for 
those willing to pay an annual sum for their use. 
Why should not fishing-hoats be open to inspec- 
tion as well as larger vessels whicli have now all 
to bear the charmed i^m’k ‘ Plimsoll ?* iSurely the 
lives of the one boat's crew arc as valuable to their 
friends as those of the other. 

I merely offer these suggestions from the iioint 
of view of a Shetland wife. WJiile doing so, 1 
truly sympathise with those who so lately ivere 
happy wives also ; and fe(‘l most keenly at the 
same time how mucli more the preservation of 
my husband’s life is to me, than any assistance 
which coulil have been given, had he also perished 
in the storm, I >vould close this brief narrative 
by expressing the hope that those kind friends in 
the south wlio have shown their sympathy, not in 
words only, but in deeds, may be able to suggest 
some plan by which safer boats may be brought 
within the reach of xny poor countrymen. 

[Since the above was written, the fishing popu- 
lation of Scotland— and indeed elsewhere in the 
British Isles— have again had to suffer from the 
terrible devastation of wind and waves. On 
Friday, the 14th of October, a terrific storm of 
windr broke over Scotland, falling with fearful 
effect on that portion of the east coast between 
the mouths of the Forth and the Tweed. In a 
few hours the work of destruction was done, many 
boats being overwhelmed and sunk or dashed to 
pieces on the rocky coast. In all, about one hun-> 
ared and ninety-five lives have been lost, leaving 
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behind to mourn for tlioin about one hundred I 
widows, and nearly three hundred orphan children. 
The sympathy of tlie country has been stronj'ly | 
awakened tor the fislicrmcn by the sad catastrophe, • 
and all that money is able to do to make up for 
the great loss which so many poor families have ! 
sustained, is ])eing done with no unsparing or ' 
ungrudging hand. I 

Still, tlic i)roblem for tlic future is, can nothing 
be done to render deep-sea fishing less liable to , 
fiiiclt terrible and disastrous visitations ? j 

instance, in all the correspondence which has [ 
taken ])laco in tlie daily press on the subject, ' 
we have observed no reference to what has often 
been urged in these pages namely, the use of 
oil at sea in allaying tlie hrobui vvtfcr during a ' 
storm. We cannot lielp thinking that had the ; 
boats caught in the rec.eut storm carried each of . 
them a hag or two of oil, which lauild have been | 
ILoated alongside, pimctui\;d so as to allow the oil . 
gradually to escape, some of the boats tliat were 
swamped in tlic surf might have weathered the 
storm in safety ; for it has been proved that 
waves, by the timely spnjading of oil— or even 
the liver of the larger tish, siicli as cod, if such be ' 
in the boat -are kept from breaking, and tb(^ 
boats would tlius, jirubably, have been enabled 
to ridi! out the storm. People are, in general, 
singularly averse to accepting innovations on old 
customs and habits ; but when the innovation, 
as in this ca-’e, is so cheap and simple, ainl 
can ill no circumstances do any harm, while 
it may be tlie means of .saving many valuable, 
lives, it is surely to be legretled tliat some prac- 
tical steps are not taken by those connected witli 
the lislierics to inhi>t that every iishiiig-bogt 
shall carry a supply of oil in case of eiiiergeiicy, 
and thus iiave the mallt-r fairly and fully put to 
the test. — lili). 1 
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ClIAl’Tr.U IV. 

This s]>eech from my wife staggered me more 
than all I had heard before ; but of course I got 
up and went to the parlour at once, sbe following 
me ; and there, to my astonislimcnt, I found llig 
Med 1 Inker, one of our constables, and reputed to 
be the strongest man in the division, lie wms 
in plain clothes ; but of course I knew him 
well. 

‘ Why, how did you come here ? ' was my very 
natural inquiry. 

‘jMrs Nickham called for me in a cab, sergeant,* 
replied linker ; ‘ tohl me you would want me to 
assist ill a capture.’ 

‘Yes,* said Mrs Nickliam ; ‘that’s Just how it 
is, Dick. You have surely enough evidence now. 
Hell ip is in the house — the w'atcli can be seized 
in Stobblo Street. To-morrow ho may bo a bun- 
dled miles away— so may the watch. ITellip may 
have had his suspicions of you, as you have had 
them of him.* 

Yes ; she was ligliU She always is ; her e^ual 
for clearness and decision I never did sec. 

It was as ivell she brought Big Ned with her ; 
for althougli I may say without any boasting that 
I was not afraid of Ilellip or any one else, yet I 
knew I was not the man I had been, while Hellip 
was likely to prove a desperate and dangerous 


customer. A few hurried (piestions told me that 
Ifoker had come ^ully provide<l for a service of 
danger. He had .with him not only his staff 
and bracelets — by Which I mean handcuffs — but a 
revolver, and I' always kept similar auxiliaries 
in the Iiduro ; so 1 resolved to lose no time, but 
to niiike the capture at once. As I Wtos saying 
this, a cab dashed up to my door at a great rate, 
and a thundering knock . followed. My wife 
lijistcucd to the dour before J.lie servant could 
conic, and admitted a stranger# who, saying liiir- 
riedly, ‘ Mr Ilellip,* dashed past lier, ami ran up- 
stairs. This 1 saw through the jiartly opened 
door of the room in wdiich we were ; but I was 
a great deal more surprised to see ^Irs Nickliam 
slip after him steal tliily, and n(*aily as quickly 
as he had gone up. 1 stared at Ned ; he was not 
a '#ery ready [leis'ou at any time, so he could do 
no better than stare at me in ndurii. 

There was a momentary bustle above ; but 
before we liad time to speculate upon it, Mrs 
Nickliam ran lightly down the stairs -1 had not 
known her run m) quickly or lightly for years — 
ami quite rushed into the parlour. ‘Nickhani!* 
she exclaimed, iu a whisper; ‘it is Jacobs! — 
the pawnbroker, i knew him •and folio weil him 
iip-4air^. 1 heard Jiini say : “ Ilellip ! 1 am afraid 
veaie in an awful mess. One of my safest uua- 
tumeis tells nie he saw the lyife of Nie.khuin the 
detective k-ave our shop, just afti*r y/tifr wife left. 
AVliat coiiM she have, wanted there/’* — “ Nick- 
ham 1” says Ilellip; “why, he is my laiidloiil! 
He lives lu'ie. -ho is in the house now.” — “ Then 
I am blessed if be is not trapping you,” said 
JacolH ; “and you luel better clear out of this.”* — 
3Iy will*, dill not slay to hear any more, but 
liurriiul down ; and by a bustle which was soon 
heard up-slairs, it sei'im.'J prob.ible that Ilellip 
was about to take, liis friemr.s advice. 

Direelly afterwards, T heard his door open ; 
there, was no tiiin* to be lo^L ; so, stepping into the 
ball, I was ju^t in time to sec Ilellip coming 
down, followed b}' a man, whom I knew at once 
: as the pawnbroker, he being, indeed, an old 
' aequaiiitaiico. .Tacobs started and shrank back, 
as, by the light of tlic hall -gas, ho saw me come 
out to meet them ; but Ilellip pii.shcd resolutely 

oil. 

‘Mr Hellip,’ I said, ‘I cannot allow you to 
leave the hou.se. I must ask yon to sec the 
inspector with me, to give some explaualions, 
which 1 hope will satisfy him.* 

, ‘ Gel out of my way,* he cried, ‘ or I *11 lay you 

1 senseless on your own lloor.' As he spoke, he 
. drew his hand from his coat-pocket, and 1 saw 
I that he held a life-preserver. 

I ‘Don’t let us have any violence, Ilellip,* said 
the pawnbroker, who was treinbliiig with fe.ir ; 
j ‘ there is no occasion.* 

j ‘ Shut up, you fool 1 * exclaimed Hellip savagel}'. 

: ‘ You are a dead man, Nickliam, if you try to stop 
! mo, or to follow me an incli.’ lie raised his life- 
' preserver as he spoke. I Innl my liaiid upon my 

i iistol ; but there was no occasion to draw it, for, 
laving passed by the folding-doors from the Iroiit 
parlour to the back. Big Ned a! this iiiomeut 
stepped from the latter room into the passage, 
and reaching Hellip in a siiigh* stride, Hung hU 
arms around him with a grip whicli held him as 
helpless as a child. I followed this up by clicking 
the haudeuifs on him before he could recover from 
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liis astoiiislimcnt sufficiently to make a struggle, 
or to disengage liis arms, ^ich Ilokcr held 
pinioned as it' in the grasp of a boa-constrictor. 

‘ Oh, my eye ! ’ I heard Jacobs groan, os he saw 
this done ; * it ’s all up ! There’s Big Ned Ilokcr 

has got him, and Sergeant Nickluim knows 

Oil, ^Irs Hellip * — to my lodger’s wife, who had now 
come anxiously forward — ‘Oh, Mrs Hellip, wdiy 
did you not tell me you lodged in Sergeant Nick- 
Iiaui’s house ! ’ , 

It was too late to ask such ([uestions now'. Mrs 
Hellip burst into a ilood uf tears. • 

Hellip himself did not speak a syllable, al- 
though, by the motion of his lips, I could 
tell how bitterly he was anathematising us. I 
have often seen such symptoms. His disagree- 
able fixed smile W'as completely gone, and he 
w’ore instead a more savage expression lhait* I 
ever remember to have seen in all my experi- 
ence, on the worst of faces. 1 knew his mood 
was dangerous, so I told Big Ne«l to stand by 
him, giving him a hint as to what was in the 
man’s mind, while T attended to Jacobs and llilrs 
Hellip. , 

There was not much trouble with these, except 
for the paw’iibroki?!’, wdio was disposed to resist 
being liandciilfed. 1 got thnii on, however; 
and by thiit time our girl had opened the 
door and told the cabman he was wanted. 
Luckily, the cab was a four-wheeler. Only think 
of Jacobs having provided it so opportunely ! 
I w'ould not attempt to start, however, until 
the ollicer on the boat had come uj). We 
sent the girl off to iind him and get another 
cab, for I had no faith in Hell ip’s keeping quiet ; 
he W'as too quiet indeed, to please me. When he 
saw' what my intention W'as, and saw the extra 
officer come in, he spoke^ it was only one sentence 
that he said, imd it w'as addressed to me. 1 need 
not repeat it ; it w'as too awdul to go into print ; 
but in all my life 1 had never seemed to hear the 
language of bitter hate and balked revenge till 
then. 

Big Ned, with the second officer and the two 
men went into the first cab ; I followed in the 
other with Mrs Hellip ; and I am liaiipy to say we 
lodged them all in safety at the stalion-house ; 
though not without some difficulty with Hellip, 
who, handcuffied as he w'as, might have done some 
mischief, had Big Ned been alone. 

There is not very much more to be said about 
Hellip. The possession of the watch would no 
doubt have been sufficient to convict him ; but we 
easily got hold of the man w'ho had recommended 
Jacobs as a safe buyer — he who wrote the note 
of which Mrs Nickham made such good us(\ This 
man — ^Hocking — had, it turned out, been security 
for the money borrowed of Daryett ; so Jie did not 
stand in a very safe position, as he soon saw', and 
consequently was anxious to tell all lie could 
against Hellip, to save himself. He declared that 
Hellip had deceived him about the bill, which he 
said had been duly taken up, and in proof showed 
it to Hocking. However this really might have 
been, Hockii^s evidence was accepted, and then 
there was no diance for Hellip. 

Of course the reader knows that Daryett’s house 
was robbed, and himsdf murdered, to get this bill, 
which Hellip was totally unable to meet. Then 
the latter’s sudden interm in iny movements was 
of course to enable blsi to know if I was likely 


to get on the right track. So was his rheiiinatism 
a shain, and his rides in cabs all a blind ; he was 
w'atcliing me hour after hour, and that is how 
he found I was consulting the spintualisls. Being 
extremely sujierstitious, as many criminals are, he 
took the alarm, and determined to sec for himself 
what pow'er those people hatl. The reader knows 
the result, and that he would have been wiser had 
lie left well alone. He w'as tried at the next 
assizes, and paid the penalty of his crimes with Ids 
life. I never ex])crienccd less pity for any \iian 
who had been through my hands, as, although lie 
had lived in my house, I had never felt the 
slightest friendship for Hellip, and indeed never 
cared to talk to him. 

I did not forget Charley the ‘ clairvoyant,* who 
had fairly earned a sliarc of the Tijwar<l ; but 
(although I salistied him, 1 did not fare so badly. 
Mrs Nickham w'.is presented with a very hand- 
some testimonial for her conduct in the matter 
of Jacobs, by several iidluciitial linns who had 
long been trying to catch the crafty old rascal. 
He got seven j'ears ; I don’t suppose he lived 
through it. 

My story may be aaifl to have ended with the 
apprehension of Hellip ; hut 1 was tlesliiied to 
licar a little more about the case, in !i most 
uncommon manner, more than a twelvemonth 
i after. 1'hc incident interested me so much, that 
j I think the reader will be pleased to hear it. I 
I liad left the jjolice altogether ; for, ai I have 
hinted, I expected to rectuve my pension at the 
end of the year. I did get it ; and was presented 
with a silver cup by the division, together with a 
complimentary address on vellum, which is framed 
apd hung up in my front parlour. 

1 had left the service about six months, when, 
one afternoon, n cab drove up to my house ; and I 
saw a gentleman get slowly out aiid come to the 
door. He asked for me, and when shown in, 
began by saying : ‘ I believe I am speaking to 
Mr Nicidiani, the celcbrateil deii'.ctive, who was 
engaged in the Upper Broughton Street case ?’ 

‘I am — or was Sergeant Nickliani,’ I said; ‘but 
I have left the police now, and must refer you to 
the authorities for any information’— 

‘Not for my particular information,’ ho wont on, 
interrupting me without any ceremony, though I 
observed that lie sjioke with some difficulty, as if 
he had blown himself. ‘ I want to ask about Mr 
and Mrs Brake, who were at first suspected of the 
mnnlcr. What kind of people are they ?' 

I was able to give a very favourable report of 
tlic young couple, and added, that I considered 
Mrs Brake liad been hardly used. 

‘So do I,’ said my visitor, speaking slowly. 
‘Your account pleases me very much ; and I shall 
go and live with them. My name is Daryett ; 1 
have just returned from Australia. I am heir to 
the miserable old creature who was killed in 
! Upper Broughton Street.’ 

Erom what the old gentleman had so far said, I 
could see some good for Mr and Mrs Brake 
directly; but I was not prepared for what fol- 
lowdil. 

‘The money is no good to me, sergeant,’ ho 
continued, ‘I have enough of my own, having 
been of late a lucky man ; but anyhow, I don’t 
care for wealth or success now. My wife and only 
child died just as my luck turned ; and a chill, 
which 1 caught last year, has settled on my lungs, 
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60 tliat I know I cannot live long, I have no 
friends there that I care for; so I took a fancy 
that I wouhl come over to the old country, and 
end my days witli some one akin to me. 1 
thought, from all I ]iad heard of you, that you 
were a respectable man, and am glad to find you 
speak so well of these people.* 

And actually this man, who proved to be wdiat 
ho announced himself — old Daryett*a heir, from ! 
Australia ~ went to Mr llrake, made himself | 
known, insisted on living with the young • 
couple, look a larger house, so that they should 
2 n>l be iiicoiivcuienced, and settled down with 
them. 

Jjitlle Mrs Brake called u]mn me several times 
to say how they were getting on ; at her second i 
vi>it, she w'as accomj>iiiiii;d by a servant, smart \ 
and little like herself, caiTyiiig a baby. (AVe j 
never had any children ; hut 1 was always amused ! 
to see linw ])rond mothers, especially little | 
mothers, like !^irs Brake, are of their babies; as 
if no other babies bad ever been heard of before.) 
She always thanked me for my kindness in 
speaking well of them to Mr Daryott, and attrib- 
utcil a great deal more credit to me over the 
alfair, than 1 ever d(‘scrved. She ttdd me also 
that the poor fellow’s foreboding was too true, as 
he was gradually sinking. 

At lust, she caiiie dressed in black. The Austra- 
lian was deail lie had left them nearly the ! 
whole of his own wealth, in addition to his ' 
inheritance from (jld Daryelt ; so that, after all, 
the young cou])1c were a great deal better olF 
than if the miscM-ablc old fellow liad done all 
they expected. To my surprise, the Australian 
ha<l left me nineteen guineas, a sum which di|j 
not pay legacy duty ; and, in consideration of my 
report to him, for which I had .already been 
sufficiently thanked, -Mrs Brake prcseiiled my i 
wife with a silver te.apot, milk-jug, su-air-busin, 
and longs ; which could not have been bought — | 
for I asked a fiieiid in the trade — under five-and- 1 
forty ])ouiuls. .It was very handsome of the young I 
people, who soon alter moved away, and vrent to 
live a long way off in llie couiitr}'. Although 1 
never saw tlieiii again, T heard once or twice of 
them, but not of late years ; however, I heard | 
th(;y were living in very good style, on their own j 
property. 1 

So I reckon that, taking all tilings into con- 
sideration, there was a satisfactory finish to 3kly 
Last Bctective Case. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Thk late disastrous gale, which wrought such 
havoc on both sea and land, particularly among 
the fleets of fisliing-boats on the e<ast coast of 
Great Britain, has been the means of calling forth | 
many suggestions as to the precautions to be taken I 
for averting these calamities. Telegraphy should j 
be improved, a larger class of fisliing-boats ought 
to be employed, and so forth. But what signifies 
these and other ijQcominendations^ if fishermen will 
not pay scrupulous attention to storm-warnings, 
but rush off to sea in defiance of indications 
that foretell speedily coming disaster— nay, who 
even , neglect to carry with them a bladdcrful of 
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oil to allay the devouring surf ? As regards tele- 
gr.aphy, those whosjp lives are spent ashore, and to 
whom a storm mo/ins inconvenience rather than 
risk, are loiitl in their deinands that our electric 
wires shouhl be carried underground instead of 
overhead. Germany, at the cost of half a million 
of money, lias just completed this necessary 
reform in the telegraphic system ; and Great 
Britain, it is thought, should not lag behind in 
siuili a useful i^ork. * 

It is the opinion of electricians that the buried 
wires, although more costly at the outset, would 
prove to be an economy in the end. Our wealthy 
railway Companies might surely lead the way in 
this rcrorin. When we considm' that our boasted 
bloSk S 3 ^‘'tenl is dependent upon the perfection of 
the elect rical apparatus, and that many lives may 
be lost through the break-down of wires and posts*, 
to say nothing of the ob-str action caused by their 
wreckage across the rails, we may justly maintain 
that the clhange ought to be adopted. ^ 

The first electrical tramway in the United King- 
dom lias Ijeen commenced at l-brtrush in Ireland, 
by the coiT*mony turning the first sod. The j 
tramway will be under the direct auspices of T^r 
AV. C. Siemens, who is not only a director of the 
Company, but a large shareholder. Tlie chair- 
man, Dr Traill, calculates the cost of haulage by 
horses at about elevenpence per mile, by steam- 
power about scveiipence, but by electricity he 
consiilcrs that the working expenses need not 
reach one ])einiy per mile. In anticipating tlus 
enormous reduction iu tiie cost of working, ho 
takes into consideration *thc circumstance that 
each c.ar will carry its own locomotive power, 
saving thereby the cost of fuel and of stokers and 
drivers, and what is more important, the absence 
of heavy engims to wear away, by their friction, 
the pcrmaiieiiL w.iy. 

Major Lauer of the Austrian Engineers has been 
experimenting upon a new method of blasting 
rocks without following the usual plan of drilling 
them with liole.s for the reception of the car- 
tridges. The c.art ridge used is a cylinder charged 
wuth dynamite, which is simply ]>laced against 
the rock to be shattered. Its explosion is brought 
about by electrical agency, and the system is said 
to work well and economically. The rock is split 
into such small fragments, that the debris is easily j 
removable, and the expense of drilling is alto- 
gether saved. 

Tidings of a new explosive also reach us from 
Austriii. The invention of an English engineer, 
the new compound is intended to replace gun- 
powder in the use of smull-nrms. The initial 
velocity is said to be much greater than with gun- 
powder; it does not foul or heat the barrel of 
the weapon, and the smoke of the discharge is 
almost uiL 

I Some novel experiments have lately been carried 
out at ArVoolwicb Arsenal, with a view to test the 
cilcct of limiting the recoil of heavy ordnance. 
The gun chosen for the test was one of the new 
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Bix-incli brcecliloaders, wliich, for safety’s sake, 
was inountcd inside the burstij^*^ cell built for the 
destruction of the Thmiderer, gun. Behind the 
giiii were fixed hydraulic bullevs, wliich, by suit- 
able attachments, limited the recoil of the weapon 
to any desired extent. Allogothcr, six rounds 
were fired ; the recoil allo\»'cd varying from six 
inches in the fir.st discharge to nothing at all in 
the last. Tlie gu,n seemed to sulfer in no way 
from this unwonted treatment ; but the velocity of 
the projectile showed a slight increase. These 
curious experiments will shatter many old theories 
respecting the recoil of heavy guns, and will pro- 
bably lead to many imiioitaut inodilicatioiLS in 
structures ilesigned for defence. 

Tlic Scieiitijic American publishes two photo- 
graphs, wliich, if not particularly pleasant to look 
upon, form a good illustration of the marvellous 
rapidity of the gelatine process. One of these 
pictures represents a mule, bi longing to an engi- 
neering school at New Vork, wliicli it liad hecomc 
necessary to destroy. The op])ortiiiiity of killing 
it w'as tiiken advantage of fin* the bi^iefit of the 
students. Tlie poor aniiiial is seen standing with 
a dyiiamilo cartriu^-je fixed on its forehead, in con- 
nection witli a battery find a photographic camera, 
SO arranged, that at the instant of explosion, the 
photographic plate can record the occurrence. The 
other picture ilepicts the moment of execution. 
The mule is headless, but has not 3*et had time to 
fall. 

The recent outbreak of cholera among the pil- 
grims at Mecca will not surprise those who have 
had the good fortune to read a book lately pub- 
lished, Sic Months at Mecca, Avritten by Mr T. V, 
Keane. The author is one of two or three 
Chiistians who have lisked their lives in per- 
forming, for the sake of curiosity and adventure, 
thi.s celebrated pilgrimage. The description which 
he givc.s of the filthy habits of these devotees — 
among whom the principle of vitality, as cxhibite<l 
even in the most objectionable of insect pests; is 
considered sacred — is almost beyond belief, lie 
also speaks of the nauseous flavour of the water 
from the renowned well Zem Zein— which tradi- 
tion asserts is Hagai’s well in the wilderness- 
of which every true believer is bound to drink 
copiously. A sample of this water has lately been 
received in England, and subjected to analy.sis ; 
and was found to be a most horrible compound, 
rich in sewage. There need be no wonder, then, 
that cholera is found under such conditions ; the 
only wonder is that Mecca is ever free from its 
ravages. 

In a letter to the Times, ‘A Brazilian’ cor- 
rpborates the remarkable results obtained by M. 
de Lacerda in his endeavours to hiul a sjiccific for 
the bites of poisonous snakes, whicli cannot but be 
regarded as of immense interest to the world at 
large, and especially to India, where the lives of 
BO many thousands of human beings are annually 
sacrifice to the bites of poisonous reptiles. The 
remedy consists in injecting into the wound a 
one ]>er cent, solution of permanganate of potasb — 
a preparation which is better known under the 
name of Coudy’s Fluid. In carrying out these 
experiments, upon dogs^ the subjects were first 
inoculated with the poison, and afterwards with 
the antidote. In only two out of thirty coses did 
the remedy fail to act^ and in these the fatal 


result was traced to the poor condition of the 
victims. When the remedy was applied immedi- 
ately after the poison, the dogs showed no symp- 
toms of injury beyond a very transient agitation. 
In other cases, where the poison w'as allowed to 
get some hold of the system before the antidote 
was administered, the symptoms rapidly subsitled ; 
but there was some prostration manifested for 
about half an hour afterwards. As a proof that 
the poison used was in an active condition, otlicr 
animals, not treated with the antidote, unvckly 
succumbed to its influence. The Uio journaU 
have since published an account of three cases in 
which human beings, bitten by poisonous snakes, 
were thus cured. 

In an outbreak of fire, more can be done towards 
its extinction in the first few minutes than at any 
subscMpunit period. It is, therefore, a matter of 
considerable importance to have at hand the 
means of coping with the infant before he becomes 
a giant, and one or two contrivances whicli may be 
I st^’led domestic firc-engiiie.s, have been invented 
I to meet this want. One of these, Dick’s Clieniieal 
j Tire engine, has lately been ilm subject of some 
; experiments on a vacjiiit j)iecc of grouiul near the 
Thames Embankment. A large pool of tar and 
petroleum was extinguished by it in sixteen 
seconds after ignition. A iiaphtba-spriukled stack 
of boards ami .‘^havings was put out by two 
engines in twenty-six secomls, including tlui time 
occiijued ill preparing the machines for action. 
The iniuciple of the contrivance, which is of the 
well-known ‘E.vtincteur’ pattern, is based on the 
sulfocating power of carbonic acid. A vessid tilled 
with an alkaline liquid, is charged, on the alarm 
^f fire, with carbonic acid by the breaking of a 
contained bottle of vitriol, ’ihis is done by the 
forcible depression of a rod on the onlside of llie 
case. A tap is tiirneil, and tlie Ji<piid -a deadly 
foe to every kind of combustio?i -is projected 
with great force in any riM|uircd direction. The 
experiments referred to were conducted by Mr 
j J. Sinclair of Leadenhall Street, London, 
j The late* appalling catastrophe at the theatre at 
j Nice, when so many persons were burned to death, 
j has once more called attention to the very in- 
adequate provision which is generally made against 
such occurrences in places of public resort. The 
Berlin police authorities have lately issued some 
stringent rules to which the theatres in their juris- 
diction must conform. From these regulations wo 
select the most important : Fach theatre must be 
in telegraphic communication with the nearest 
fire-brigade station. The separate gas systems of 
the stage and the body of the theatre must each 
be capable of control from the outside of the 
building. Solid fire-proof walls must encircle the 
stage, and the proscenium opening must have a 
metallic curtain only to be raised during rehearsal 
and performance. All doors and other openings 
between stage and different rooms must bo fire- 
proof, and open outwards onl^. 

One very necessary precaution is not mentioned. 
We mean periodic attention to the state of the 
liosb and fittings provided in all large buildings 
in case of fire. In many such places, we are 
accustomed to see brightly burnished brass taps 
and hydrants— with rolls of hose neatly hung up 
beside them— upon which the most fastidious 
could not find a spot of dirt. But how would this 
dried up leathern hose behave when suddenly 
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uncoiled and subjected to the pressure of a head 
of water? Iii all probability, it would burst at 
the moment when it could do most ^ood. lilorc 
than one largo fire has lately defied the efforts of 
its first discoverer, by the sudden bursting of the 
long neglected piping. P’ire-drill — in which all 
employes should have a defined place — ought to ! 
be the rule in every large establishment, if only ■ 
lor the purpose of using the hose and keeping it 
in order. 

Ti!e use of the electric light in theatres will, it 
is hoped, do away with the exceptional risks to 
which such buildings are liable. The introduction 
of the new light is likely to cause a great revolu- 
tion in the beautiful art of scone-painting, wliicli, 
ill the hands of such men as Stanfield, Telbin, and 
others, has been brought to such perfection in this 
country. Hitherto, it was customaiy, in order to 
correct the yellow glare of gas, to use a pre- 
poiideraiicc of blue in the various tints ; and any 
one who has had the opportunity of seeing such 
work by the light of day, is at once struck with 
tbi.s peculiar feature. Purple shadows are no 
longer purple, but ar(^ nearly bright bine. Foliage 
which looks natural enough by gaslight, is by 
dayliglit a confused patchwork of green and blue ; 
indeed, ‘scene-painting* has, probably from this 
cause, become a term of reproach which in oec-a- 
sionally applied to the efforts of the aspiring artist. 
The introduction of electricity has changed all 
this, and scenic artists are asking what they are 
to do. It is clear that their simple remedy is ' 
tt) paint their scenes ])y daylight, or by the elec- 
tric beam which is to illuminate them when 
finished. 

The establishment of a public Aquarium in 
most important cities has naturally given a great ' 
impetus to the study of the habits of fishe.s^ Tt 
has long been a disputed point ivhctlier fishes arc | 
subject to the pheiiomciioii of sleep, and rather a ■ 
diflicull one to dcteriiiinc, seeing that the creatures i 
have eyes to which no closing lids are attached. 
It seems certain, however, from observations con- 
ducted in the Berlin Aquarium, that carp at least 
arc under the power of JMorpheus. In October, 
they commence a kind of winter sleep, placing 
themselves in unusual attitudes near the bottom of 
the tank, and refusing to rouse themselves unless 
food is offered to them. Even this bait does not suc- 
ceed with some, who require, like certain higher 
animals, a good shaking Wore they will ‘get up.* 
That this state cannot be ascribed to any abnormal 
condition of health, is proved by the readiness 
with which food is taken, and by the general good 
condition of the fishes. 

Mr S. G. Colquhoiin, of 1 Boyal Terrace, Edin- 
])Tirgh, has patented a new form of Continuous 
Brake, which, from a model we have seen, seems 
worthy of the attention of railway engineer. Un- 
like other brakes, it is intended more especially for 
goods^ and mineral trains, which arc now dependent 
upon the very inadequate power represented by the 
handbrakes on the engine and guard*a van. It is 
evident that this feeble force can have but little 
control over a heavy train of tracks when proceed- 
ing down a steep incline ; and it is to meet this 
want that the new brake is now brought forward. 
Each truck is furnished with an independent brake, 
which is always ‘ on,’ except when tno pull of the 
engine on the couplers— with which the brake is 
in contact— releases it. Thus, so long as the engine 


is exerting its pulling power, the wheels of the 
tracks are free ; br^; directly this pull is removed, 
the brakes grip the wheels, ami they are soon 
brought to a stniii-still. An electric catch on 
each truck — under the control of the driver- 
releases the wheel.**, when it is desired to back the 
train. The model, we understand, may be seen 
at Messrs Thomson & Co.’s, patent agents, 96 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. ' 

Another contrivance against ascidents of a differ- 
ent class is represented by Smi^.i’s »Stcam Sentinel 
Safety-valve to boilers. The valve may be de- 
scribed as a combination of the ordinary safety- 
valve, pressure indicator, and steam- whistle, for it 
sounds an alarm when the normal pressure is 
exceeded. It can be fixed to any boiler in a couple 
of hours, at very slight expense ; and when fixed, 
it c!lniiot be tampered with. When we consider 
that in England alone more fbaii one hundred 
boiler explosions, resulting in fearful dcstriiciioii 
to life and projierty, annually occur, we inu.«t 
acknowledge the imjiortanfe of any simple means 
for preventing such disa-sters. 

The J’bylloxera congress which met at Bordeaux 
last month, will be watched with interest not only 
by the ]>eo])le of France, but by*tlie inhabitants of 
all civilised countrift.**. The threatened extinction 
of a great industry, such as vine cultivation pfe- 
.soiils, is a matter of such serious importance to 
thousands of breadwinners and those dependent 
upon them, that even the ino.st callous cannot 
regard it with indilference. The Phylloxera has 
already iitterly de.^lroyed one quarter of the vine- 
yards of France, and it is said that an equal area 
will soon have to he rooted up on account of its 
ravages. There are, probably, many who will 
rejoice that so many thousands of acres may be 
tlius m.ade availablo for liiread-stufis, and crops 
which they would describe as being of far more 
importance than the grape. But, as a matter of 
fact, the vine will flourish on coarse, stony soils 
which will not produce even the ubi(juitous 
weed. In other w^ords, if the vines fail, the 
ground is quite usele.'^.s for any other purpose. 
It is noticeable that althoiigh llic Phylloxera 
scare has been before tlie eyes of the growers 
for about twenty yeans, only a few thousand 
acres in the whole of tlui country have been 
subjected to any remedial measures. Whether 
the remedies tried give promise of succes.s, or 
whether any new method of coping with the 
plague has been found, we shall soon learn from 
the Bordeaux congress of practical men. 

In 1S66, the iSociety of Art.**, Loudon, initiated 
a scheme for placing memorial tablets on such 
houses in the Metropolis as had formed the 
homes of pei*soiis eminent in arts, manui'actiircs, 
and commerce. The following year, the first 
tablet was erected by the Society in Holies Street, 
Cavendish Sejnare, upon the house where Byron - 
was born. Nineteen others have since been put 
up in various streets ; six of them, in commemora- 
tion of Barry, Hogarth, Newton, Peter the Great, 
Sheridan, ami Walpole, having made their appear- 
ance within the current yeur. The Society nave 
further prevailc‘il upon the corporation of London 


further prevailc‘il upon the corporation of London 
to co-operate in this useful work, and such tablets 
will also be erected within the City boundaries. 


There was some dilficulty found in deciding upon 
the house which was to be honoured with the 
name of Samuel Johnson, for the great lexico- 
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graplier seems to have chaii^'cd his abode no j 
less than seventeen limes. The house in Gouf<h j 
Square, where lie cliielly compiled the Dictionary, | 
was clio.^en as the iiiusL tilting place for his iiicmo- 
rial tablet. 

A new compound for .'irtificial building-stone 
has been produced by MM. Grunzweig and Ilart- 
niaiin. They mix pulverised cork, clay, lime, 
water-glass solution, and hair together, force the 
mass into moulds, and dry it by heat. The result 
is a stone of extreme lightness, non-absorlxmt of 
moisture, and not subject to decomptfsition. Where 
clay is not at hand, it can be replaced by dry earth, 
volcanic tufa, or cement. 

M. Tissandier, the balloonist, artist, and editor 
of Jsii Nature, publishes in his periodical an in- 
teresting paper concerning Carrier-pigeons. One 
Society {done numbers one hundred and forty 
members, possessing about four tliousand binls. 
The President of this little clique was the first to 
offer pigeons to the govennnent during the siege 
of Paris, since which time the ^Minister of War has 
been careful to encourage such societies. Valuable 
prizes are oifered for long flights, and until lately, 
the city of Paris gave an annual subvention of one 
thousand francs to the federation. It is stated 
that pigeons have been kno^frl to lly between 
Bofdeaiix and Paris in seven hours. 

A good illustration of the value of Professor 
Hughes’s Induction Balance, from a surgical point 
of view, is aflbrdcd by a little episode which is 
reported from the Paris Electiical Exhibition. Mr 
Elisha Cray — an electrician* whose name is well 
known in connection Avith the early days of tele- 
phonic apparatus— seemed to doubt the efliciency 
of the new instrument, and as a test, challenged 
Professor Hughes to point out by its aid the situa- 
tion of a metallic splintflr which had been buried 
in one of his fingers for the past thirty years. 
Professor Hughes accepted the challenge ; and one 
after another, Afr Gray’s fingers were submitted to 
the scrutiny of the instrument The contrivance 
gave its sign when the first finger of the right 
hand was brought within its inlluence ; and Mr 
Gray at once admitted that it told tlie truth. 

The people of Boulogne have just erected a 
statue of Frederic Sauvage, whom they credit with 
the invention of the screw-propeller. In 1832 he 
constructed a screw, as an improved mode of pro- 
pulsion for a number of paddlc-stcaiiiers which 
the French government were then building. That 
Sauvage conceived the idea, is not open to doubt ; 
but unfortunately for his claim to the inventiun, 
many others before his time had conceived it too. 
Ninety years ago^ James Watt suggested tliat one 
of his steam-engines should be used for driving 
such a propeller. In 181G, Trcvethick patented 
a screw-propeller ; and twenty years afterwards it 
was perxected by Pettit Smith, who was the lii'st to 
suggest the place it should occupy above the keel 
of a vesseL In America there are other claimants 
to the honour of the invention ; and doubtless 
other countries can boast of similar men. The 
fact 8eemS"to be that the screw-propeller is one of 
those contrivances which are likely to strike a 
mechanical mind u a naturally easy manner of 
compassing a certain end, its ultimate perfection 
growing out'of the crude ideas and experiments of 
many workers, of whom FriSderic Sauvage was one, 

A locomotive engine which will burn naphtha 
in lieu of cotd is about to be tried on the railway 


between New York and Chicago. In order that 
the water may be well distributed between the 
heating surfaces, the boiler has no fewer than two 
thousand one hundred and seventy-four copper 
tubes. The result of this experiment will bo 
looked forward to with interest by the engi- 
neering world. 

Some curious observations Iiave lately been 
occupying the attention of Professor Dufour, of 
Merges— namely, the deformed aspect of reflected 
images in lai^e sheets of still water, owing the 
rotundity of the earth. The tower of jVioutreux 
as scon from Merges, pictured on the placid face 
of the Lake of Geneva, is so distorted as to be 
hardly recognisable. The appearance can, of 
coui*se, only be seen on very calm days. Had 
it been more frequent, it would long ago have 
attracted attention. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE S. 

A LOJ-'TY SCOTTISH OllSHIlVATORV. 

Meteorologists attach very considerable value to 
weather observations made at high levels ; hence 
both in Europe and America steps have been 
taken for the establishment of scientific obser- 
vatories on various elevated situations. Following 
up tliis object, an observatory was towards the 
beginning of last summer planted on the top of 
the highest mountain in Great Britain — Ben Nevis, 
whose summit is four tliousand four hundred and 
six feet above the level of the sea. ’Diis mountain 
forms one of the wildest and ruggedest ascents 
in Scotland, snow lying on it for the greater 
p'.rt of the year, its north-eastern siile being 
nanked by a terrific precipice fifteen Jinndrcd feet 
in sheer descent. Mr C. L. Wragge, the resident 
observer at Fort-William, has hail charge of the 
lofty observatory established on tlie^ummit of the 
mountain; and from the 1st of June to the I3lh 
of October, a journey was inaile to tlie top every 
day, without a single exception, by Mr Wragge or 
an assistant, and careful readings made of tlic 
several instruments placed there. But in the ter- 
rific storm that swept over Scotland on the 14tli of 
the last-mentioned month, the canvas roof of tlu^ 
observatory on the ton of the Ben was torn off by 
the wind, and the little hut wrecked. On October 
27, therefore, Mr Wragge thought it prudent to 
ascend the mountain and remove for the season 
such of the instruments as could not safely be 
left there throughout the winter. 

The ascent and descent of the mountain for this 
purpose occupied nearly twelve hours. Mr Wragge 
and an experienced guide left Fort- William at 6.30 
in the morning ; tlie air, though cold, being clear, 
dry, and exhilarating. At Bevouteen hundred feet 
above the Bca-lcvel, ground-frost and ice were 
encountered, and the was seen to bo well 
covered with snow. At two thousand feet they 
hod reached the snow limit ; and as the air was 
still calm, and clear, the views obtained of snow- 
covered mountains and dark precipices, with the 
green vsdleys below and the blue sea beyond, were 
magnificent. There is a spring of water near the 
summit, named Buchan’s Well, after the Secretary 
of the Scottish Meteorological Society ; and this 
was reached at 8.20, nearly three hours after start- 
ing. The well was coverea in by a snow-drift to the 
depth of two feet ; and when this was removed the 
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water was found to Ijo clear and unfrozen, though 
with a temperature of tweiity-eiglit degrees. Its 
usual temperature had ranged froia thirty-six to 
thirty-nine degrees. Curiously enough, at this ! 
great height, the (‘limbers found in the snow the 
track of a hill- fox, which had evidently been ascend- 1 
iug the iiiouulaiii, as they came on it again some two 
hundred leet liiglior. At four Ihousand feet they 
reached tlie Plateau of Storms, bo called from the 
violent gales tliat habitually sweep across it from 
the tiorlh-cast, and wliich sorely try the strength 
and nerve of those who make the asctmt. The j 
summit was finally gained a little heforo nine ' 
o'clock, 'file top of the LJen was found to be j 
covered with snow lo the depth of six inches, and 
the sides of the great precipice to the north-east 
we.re thickly coated with snow, beaten into them 
by the force of the north-easterly gales. 

It took some hours’ hard work to obtain posses- 
siim of the different instruments, some of them 
l)(iing coaled with ice several feet in thickness. 
Arrangements having been made for descending 
the mountain, three instruments were left behind j 
— namely, the barometer, wliicli, with its case, was 
surroundinl with a large cairn of stones ; and the 
iiuiximum and minimum self-registering thermo- 
meters, Avhich were set by Mr AVragge for the 
winter, though an endeavour is to be made to 
ascend the mountain and obtain monthly readings 
of these. The wet, dry, and radiation thermo- 
meters, as also the rain-g.auge, were carefully 
packed and carried down. The travellers (piitted 
the summit a little after two o’clock, and reached 
Fort-AVilliam safely at five o’clock. ^ 

‘ ’J'his exploit,’ says the Scotma7i (to an artich* ; 
in which we are indebted for the above details^ i 
^isan appropriate finish to an important and, in 
some respects, unexampled piece of work.' Mr 
AVragge has been successful in placing at the dis- 
posal of the Meteorological Society a valuable 
series of obsei rations takcTi on the highest eleva- 
tion in these isles, and complete for four montlis ; 
and if the work is to be resumed next season, it : 
is to be hoped means will be granted to insure | 
to the brave observer all tlie safety and comfort j 
which in the circumstanci^s are practicable. • 

THE WRECK RE(;T.STER FOR 1S7JJ-80. 

In the oflices of the Hoard of Trade, a Register 
is kept of (dl the wrecks and other casualties which 
may happen around our coasts during the year. 
The Register for 1871) -80 is now published, showing 
that there were in that period two thousand 
five hundred and nineteen ‘ wrecks,' under which 
term is included every kind of maritime disaster. 
It is curious to note that the number of wrecks for 
1880 is more than double that of 1855 ; and this 
increase is only partially accounted for by the 
fact that during the interval the total tonnage of 
Rritish shipping has doubled also ; the fact being 
that it was lo bo expected that improved methods 
of shipbuildingj and the advance in scientific 
appliances, womd have tended to the increased 
Becurity of vessels, and consequently of huiflan 
life. Taking an average of years, the increase 
is found to be -still greater than a mere com- 
porison of the two years 1855 and 1880 brings 
out. In the five years from 1855 to 1859, the 
avexnge number of wrecks annually was one 
thousand two hundred and four; while in the 
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five years from 1876 to 1880, the average was 
three thousand foqr hundred and sixteen. That 
is, the number oL disasters at sea now is treble 
what it was twenly years ago. The mere in- 
crease in liic number of sliips is not sutlicicnt to 
account for this great increase ; but a significant 
entry in the Register for 1880 may be held as 
throwing some light on the question. Out of the 
two thousand five hundred Und nineteen disasters, 
six hundred and three, or one-fourth of the whole, 
were duo lo collisions hctircci* vessels ; suggesting 
the suspicion Irfiat the haste and hurry attending 
modern commi»rce have infected the seafaring 
classes, and tliat tlicrc is a lack of (caution on the 
part of officers in avoiding collisions during foggy 
weather, or in entering or li‘aving port. 

In one resi>ect, however, there is cause for con- 
gnftulatioTi, and that, is in tlie comparatively small 
number of Iiv(is lost by wreckagis in 18*80. In 
the eleven linridrcd and forty-one wrecks of 1855, 
tliere were four hinnlred and six lives lost ; 
while in the two Ihousand five hundred and nine- 
teen wrecks of 1880, there were only two hundred 
and thirty-one lives lost. So that, if thc-destriic- 
tiou to vcssids by wreck and otherwise seems to 
be greatly increased within tlfesc twenty years, 
the riiversc proccssfhas ha[)pily taken ])laco with 
respect to the lives of sailors and passengers. 
This pleasant result, so far as our coasts arc coii- 
ccrneil, is mainly due to the life-boat agencies now 
ill operation. Tlui importance of this means of 
saving life is most clearly shown nlicn wc state 
that while two hundred and tliirly-one lives were 
lortt by wrecks last year, no fewer than tiro thou- 
Sfniil nine hundred and turnfij-threeliva^ were saved 
by the life-boals. Wq are glad to see, from the 
lioard of 'J rade Chart, tliat almost every port on 
the east coast of England .md Scotland is supplied 
with a life- boat ; wliilo oii the west coast, ami the 
corresponding shores of Ireland, a large number is 
also now i)lantcd down. I'lietc are still many 
localities where life- boats could be most advan- 
tageously ])laced ; and to those who have aiiled 
or are aiding in the truly philanthropic objects of 
the National Life-boat liislitutioii, no more satis- 
factory proof can be given of the great advantages 
which that Institution affords to the seafiiring 
community, than the record of lives saved as 
above. 

THE STUDY OF DUXTAL SUROERY. 

The study of dental surgery was for many years 
left ill a most low and unsatisfactory condition, 
and w’o are glad to observe that increased attention 
is now being called to the subject. At last meet- 
ing of the International Aledical Congress, a paper 
oil The Study of Dental Siirffrry, was read by Mr 
John Tomes, F.ILS., L.D.S.Eng.*, &c., which paper 
has since been issued separately as a pamphlet 
(London : John Bale & Sons). In Hie iirst and 
! second decades of this century, dental practitioners 
were, says Mr Tomes, few in number, and for the 
most part members of the medical profession. 
But the knowledge which these practitioners had 
of the subject was gleaned in a casual and un- 
certain way, no special course of study having been 
then thought necessary to qualify a young doctor 
or an apothecary’s boy to extract teeth, and do the 
other work of the dental surgeon. After a time it 
came to be acknowledged among dental piacti- 
tioncra that the system of training— or rather wont 
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of systein — waa Illl^satisf^lctory, and that something 
itiorc than mere munipiiluiivi^kill was necessary 
hi'fure the dentist could he liefd ns fully equipped 
lor liis profession. lu the p.'imphlet before us, Mr 
Tonics goes very fully into the details of the curri- 
culum now laid down for dental students, which 
curriculum should be known to all wlio look 
forward to assuming dental surgery as a profession. 
Tlie consequence of this reform in the teaching of 
d(mti.stry will also be of advantage to the public, ' 
iis it secures that tliuse who cuter the ranks of the 
profession shall be duly qualified^ for the work 
they have to perform. 

XOm.K INSTANCE OP SELF-SACniFICE. 

Ill the daily experiences of life, we so often 
meet witli what is mean and selfish, tliat we,, are 
apt to credit our common humanity witli a 
greater share of bad tliau of good qualities, it is 
reassuriug, therefore, to find now and again in 
the diversified chapter of accnhnits that makes up 
life, some example of unqualified self-abnegation, 
of willing self-sacrifice, that is not shaken in 
its rcsblution even in sight of death. The 
following is 011 C 4 of such. The Cypriavt com- 
inainled by CaptJiiii John Alexander Strachan, 
loft Liverpool on Tliur.'^day, October 13, for the 
liriHliterranean. Not long after setting out, she 
encountered a lieavy gale, which gradually in- 
creased lo a perfect hurricane. On the following 
da}’, after all her steering-gear had been carried 
away, and one boiler tube having burst, she 
became unmanageable, and was driven ashore 
on the coast of Ciiniarvonsbire. There were on 
board twenty-eight persons, including one poor 
latl, a ‘stowaway,* who had, as the term implies, 
managed to conceal lymself among the ship’s 
cargo before starting, ready lo take -wliatever 
reception should be accorded liim when discovered 
by the sailors— that is, if hunger and tliirst did 
not in the meantime drive him to forestall dis- 
covery. lleforc the ship struck, what life-belts 
were on board M'cre distributed among the crew, 
one being reserved for Captain Strachan ; and one 
after another, the crew had idungcd into the boil- 
ing surf, to be hurled by it to the shore, as 
affording the only chance of saving their lives. 
The captain remained to the last, and was about 
to follow the example of the others, when his eye 
fell for the first time 011 the poor shivering ‘stow- 
away,’ whom terror had driven forth from liis hid- 
ing-place. But the captain at that moment had 
no word of anger or blame for the little waif. 
Takmg up the life-belt intended for himself, he 
fastened it securely round tlie lad, bidding him 
leap into the sea ; he himself following, but with- 
out a life-belt The poor hoy was earned safely 
to the shore ; the noble-hearted man perished. 
Let 118 hope there still arc in the world, in 
Addison’s phrase, ‘troops of heroes’ that cau thus 
‘undistinguished die.’ 

THE children’s KCRAF-UOOK BIISSION. 

Now that the long evenings have returned,' the 
Secretaiy of the above Mission is again asking for 
pictures, scraps, and cards of all kinds, for the 
decoration qf the Scrap-books which are made up 
^ tiiis i^ncy for the poor children of London. 
Wc are informed that more than one thousand 
Books have been prq[NaHed by ladies and children | 


in all parts of the country, and given away to 
children in Homes and Hospitals, as also to sick 
children in the districts of two City missionaries, 
who have rendered valuable assistance in the 
distribution of these Books. Ladies with spare 
time would find pleasant employment in aiding 
this philanthropic work ; and we are sure the 
Secretary will be glad to enroll the names of any 
of our readers as workers iii the cause, if they 
will communicate with liim at the address of the 
Mission, 24 Richmond Terrace, Clanliam Road, 
S.W. ‘ 


THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 

Tiik old man sits at his cottay:c door, 

In the gleam of the dying day ; 

Ills heart is calm as ilic silent shore, 
When the winds have ]Kisseil away ; 

Ili.<3 thoughts as still as the fragrant breeze 
That whispers of peace to the iunre seas. 


ITis is the beauty of earth and air, 

The glow of the twiliglit hours ; 

He feels that glory everywhere 
Is breathing from woodland llowers* ; 

And his heart grows young, though his years are old, 
At the wondrous sight of tlie sunset gold ! 


For Memory connLs with a gentle hand, 

And beareth on Fancy's wings 
Ills thouglits to her own immortal hind, 
Where the Tast for ever sings 
Of joys that brightened the fair days flcil, 
Kre friendships faded with friends lung dead. 


And the Past, though wul, for i he ly ve that is gone, 
Is sweet to the old man's mind; 

Like the hinls that suing in tluKc years, have flown 
The hopes ho lia'di left lichiiiil ; 

Yet Memory brings from eaeli liygmio day 
Some gift of peace for Jus lonely way ! 


And the children love that oM man dear 
Ah lie sits in the twilight there, 

LiHting a m^.^ic they cannot licar. 

From the soa and tiio voiceful air ; 

And gather around, like gladsome flowers, 
As he tells thorn tales of the vanished hours. 


And so the Present Ih made more bright 
By the lessons the Past hath taught ; 
As the East reflects the wondrous light 
Of the West, by sunset brought ; 

And though his vision is growing dim, 
(jud maketli his pathway bright to him. 


His age is peace ; yet he joys to think 
That a deejicr tiian earth can know 
c Shall 1)6 his, when his tranquil soul shall drink 
Of a balmier twilight glow, 

In that happier Home, where his thoughts at last 
Shall yearn no more for the distant Past 1 

3>. n. vr. 
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Eveut one ia more or les.s Jiilly aware of the im- 
portance of ‘little lhin;'s;* Imt few indeed have 
any ade<iiiate conception of the great results \ 
effected hy the long-continued operation of seem- j 
iugly iiLsignificant agenciivs. It ia a well-known j 
fact that many of the once fanioua cities of anti - 1 
quity have long since di?app(*ared, some of these ' 
cities so vast that it is quite imposjsible the stones , 
of them can have been all removed. Yet where 
we may have reason to believe that some few j 
centuries ago a city stood, wc find to-day a grcei^ 
expan.se of pasture-land, witli Ikto and there • 
perhaps a few rounded knolls or mounds relieving 
the Jlatness of the scone. Turning up the sod 
beneath us, we'prohahly find a line black loam,* 
suggestive of a deep rich virgin soil ; but digging 
deeper, we may strike upon the inarbhi plintli of 
a ruined column, or the tcssenc of some old 
mosaic pavement. Tlic fact that in Ihu cour-sc of 1 
years great cities are found thus buried many feet . 
below the ground, must often have appeared a 
mystery to many. Wo confess to having been j 
frequently puzzled by this strange problem, but 
without ever obtaining a satisfactory solution 
of the dilliciilty till recently ; and the explana- 
tion was then as unexpected as it possibly could j 
be. Yet, however incredible it may appear, we 
have it on the trustworthy authority of Darwin : 
that the key to the whole mystery is supplied by j 
the one word, worms ; and in his latest work, The \ 
Formation of Vegetable Moidd through the Action of ^ 
WormSf toith Observatiom on their Jfahits (London : 
John Murray), we have abuiulaiit proof of the 
hitherto unrecognised importance of this humble 
CTcature. 

Forty-four years ago, a paper ‘ On the Forma- 
tion of Mould* was read before the Geological 
Society by Mr Charles Darwin ; but so novel 
were the views Expressed in it, that the autlior^s 
conclusions were received with sometliing like 
incredulity. Convinced, liowever, of the truth of 
what he had written, Mr Darwin determined 
to invesUgate the question fully, and so place 


his former conclusions beyond the possibility of 
iloubt Meantime, the world in general had for- 
gotten all about liis paper, so that the information 
coTilainc<l in tlie present voluifle comes upon us 
almost in the ligh> of a revelation. It is a trite 
but truthful saying, that people generally kiibw 
least about the things with wliicli they are most 
familiar ; and this statement receives abundant 
oonlirmulion from the facts which Darwin brings 
before ns, slu>wing how stupendous is the work 
accomplished hy the agency of worms, and how 
inadcfjiialely the impovlance of these little crea- 
tures in the economy of nature has hitherto been 
rcfognised. 

In his earlier observafions Mr Darwin dis- 
covered that small fragments of burnt marl, 
cinders, &c., which had been strewed over the 
surface of several meadows, wore found after a 
few years at a dei>th of some inches below the 
turf, but still forming an unbroken layer. This 
apparent sinking of superlieial bodies he found 
was due to the large quantity of fine earth 
brought up to the surface by worms, in the 
form of castings, which soon cover up any object 
left on tlie surface. lie W’as thus led to the 
siaiiling conclusion, that all tlie vegetable mould 
over the country has passed many times through 
the intestinal canal of worms ; and hence the term 
‘animal niouUr would be more appropriate than 
the eominon one of ‘ vegetable mould.* 

After dealing with the subject and the criticisms 
of his early paper, Mr Darwin goes on to describe 
the habits and structure of the common earthworm. 
As every one knows, worms live in holes or bur- 
rows in the ground. The interior of these they 
coat with leaves, to prevent their bodies from 
coming into contact with the cold damp earth ; and 
as a rule they lie motionless close to the mouth of 
these holes, so that by looking carefully, one can 
see their heads quite near the surface of the 
ground. In winter, however, they completely 
close the entrance to their holes, and go deeper 
down, to be beyond the reach of birds or' frost, 
their burrows being often found to penetrate the 
earth to the depth of even live or six ieet. It is 
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chiefly during tlio evening anil the night, when 
the earth is moist, that tliey liClvo tlioir holes in 
Bearch of food. Tliey are not* at all particular 
what they feed ui)on ; but such prefei*enca as they 
do exhibit is in favour of cabbage loaves and 
similar vegetable substances. 

The experiments to which Ur Darwin subjected 
them ill order to discover the existence and 
development of fheir senses, arc particularly 
interesting. To sound they are absolutely in- 
sensible ; and not even Orpliens *himseU‘ could 
have charmed them with his melodies ; for not 
only did they show the greatest indifference when 
subjected to the torture of a tin whistle, or the 
notes of a piano, but even the blast of a bassoon 
failed to make the slightest impresaiun uj^oii 
tliem. With regard to vibrations, however, they 
manifest extreme sensitiveiiesa ; for when the 
ground is beaten, they will instantly retreat ; and 
if disturbed beneath them, they will quickly crawl 
out of their holes, probably under the impres- 
sion that their enemy the mole is after them. 
This seftsitiveness of the worm to vibrations, 
while unconscious* of sounds, ivas proved by Mr 
Darwin in a simple and clfective manner. Though 
tliQ tones of the piano did not allect them when 
separate from it, yet when the pots containing 
their burrows were jdaced on the piano itself, the 
moment any note Wits struck, the worms instantly 
disappeared within their burrowH, They were 
thus shown to he sensible of the vibrations, 
though not of the sounds. 

Although destitute of eyes, earthworms are 
sensitive to intense light; and when the bulPs- 
eye of a lantern is directed upon the creature, 
it retreats instantly. ^Tlieir sense of smell, on 
the other hand, is very limited tyid weak ; for 
it has been ascertained that not even the odour 
of tobacco juice or the strong perfiinie of niille- 
ilcurs is sulYlcieiit to attract their attention ; while 
pieces of cabbage, onions, and raw meat buried 
in flower-pots near them, did not remain long 
untliscovered. As already staled, they show a 
certain preference for particular kinds of food, 
preferiing red cabbage to green, and celery and 
carrots before cither. Of all their senses, how- 
ever, that of touch, including the porcoption | 
. of vibrations, appears to be the most highly \ 
developed. I 

Regarding their digestive powers, wo find they i 
are omnivorous, and drag into their holes anything 
that appears at all edible, showing no iiurticular 
obiect’m even to such articles as ro? *-tlioriis or 
splinters of glass. The leaves which they get 
hold of, they smear over with an alkaline fluid, 
which partially digests them before they are 
actually introduced into the body; a fact re- 
markable as being the only instance recorded of 
any animal of digestion outside the stomach. But 
the earthworm does not depend altogether upon 
meat and leaves for its existence ; it finds noiirisli- 
ment in the verv soil. Its mouth consists simply 
of two lips ; and as it has no teeth, the particles of 
sand do not interfere with its mastication, bo it 
goes on swallowing cartb, which in its j)assa<^'e 
through the intestines has all the iligestiblo in- 
{jredients thoroughly extracted from it. The 
indigestible portiona are then ejected in the form 
of little heaps called worm-costs, which every one 
who lives in the country or possesses a g^en 


must be quite familiar with. Tbo line earth 
brought up to the surface in these little heaps of 
worm excreta is afterwards spread out by wiml 
and rain more or less uniformly over the ground ; 
the actual weight of these castings thrown up 
during twelve months being calculated in one 
caso to ninount to os much as eighteen and onc- 
ciglith tons per acre. Multiplying this by years, 
we can readily understand how surface objects 
will SDOU bo ciivcivd up, or appear to sink into tlio 
ground ; and mirnerotis instances are given b/Mr 
Darwin of stones ami walls and pavements which 
have thus been slowly undermined ami sunk by 
worm‘d. Tims we have at anyrate one cxjdanatioii 
of the liitlierto mysterious iact, that tlio ruins 
of old cities have been foirid so far beneath 
the siiiTacc that the soil has been pluughecl 
and replougUed for years without the least sus- 
picion of the existence of the ancient monitincnls 
below. 

Mr Darwin, in this connection, furnishes a 
number of striking illustrations of this burying 
or covering process in rogai*! to fields wliicli u 
number of years ago wore thickly strewii witli 
stones oil the surface, and which stones iu course 
of time entirely disappeared. A field near his 
own residence was ploughed in ISll, ami after- 
wards allowed to remain in pa-tiire ; and so 
thickly covered was tlio surface with stoues, some 
of them lialf as large as a child's lieail, that 
it w'as called ‘the stony lield.* Thirty y.ars 
afterwards, a cutting was made in the Vie Id, 
when these stones were found to be covered by 
about two inches of mould, and a man miglit 
have ridden a horse from one i*nd c*f the liehl 
tft the other without the shoes of the steed sti 'k- 
ing a single stone. ^Ir Darwin traces this ebango 
entirely to the agency of worms. AVe would 
lake leave to suggest, liowever, that perhaps frost 
lias also Boniethiiig to do with fhis sinking (if 
stones, small and large, into the soil. We all 
know that frost acta very i)owerlully on the soil, 
raising the surface and the .stinics upon it consiiler- 
ably above tli(‘ir normal level. AVhen the thaw 
I coined, tlic softer portions of the soil are probably 
j the first to be alfccled ; jmd as these soften, heavy 
objects, such as stones, nill tend to sink to a lower 
level than before, and might thus be gradually 
covered by the siiiTouiiding earth. AVo would not 
venture, in tlie face of Afr Darwin's experiments, 
to withdraw from the worms their share in this 
transposition of tliing.s; yet wo would Bubmit 
that the action of frost is a factor in the chango 
not to be lo>t sight of. 

AVhilc, therefore, Mr Darwin regards the earth- 
worm as a preserver of flic ripcords of old time, 
this comparatively humble creature is neverthe- 
less one of the chief agents in the dcstructiou 
of tbo land surface of the globe. The raiim 
and the frost act powerfully upon the higher 
portions of the land; and the glacier and the 
mountain torrent carry down the materials of 
the disintegrated rocks ; but these when brought 
doy^n to tlic lower grounds might remain there 
for 'ages longer than they do but for the agency 
of worms. In the first place the particles of stone 
and earth which are swallowed hy worms are acted 
on both chemically and mechanically during the 
process of digestion ; then, again, os the old worn 
burrows collapse and fresh castings are brought to 
the surface, the whole layer of mould is subjected 
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to a Blow circulation, during which the friction of 
the particles of cartti on one another still further 
reduces their size. Thus the soil becomes finer 
and finer ; and as tlio ordinary means of dis- 
integration, namely, running water and the waves 
of the sea, act with less and less power on rock 
fragments tho smaller they are, W’c see how great 
is the assistance which vrorms lend in the decom- 
position and disintegration of the soil. The area 
of cijltivahle soil is also thus extended, because 
castings thrown up either during a shower or 
shortly before rain, arc washed down any inclined 
surface ; while during dry weather strong winds 
blow these little pellets of excreta from one 
jilaco to another. 

There are many other interesting portions of 
tho book which we liavo not touched upon, but 
we cannot omit referring to those which treat of 
the experiments planned and carried out by Mr 
Darwin with a view to determining whether or 
not the notions of worms were guided by anything 
approaching to Intelligence. His chief experi- 
ment in this direction had relation to the habit 
which worms have of plugging up the months of 
their burrows with leaves, bits of paper, feathers, 
tufts of wool and horse-hair, pebbles, This is 
one of their strongest instincts, and a worm has 
been known to drag, with its suckcr-like mouth, a 
stone wvighing two ounces over a gravel-walk to 
the mouth of its burrow. In order to dctcrmirie 
tho extent of the apparent intelligence displayed 
in the«e plugging operations, Air Darwin ‘observed 
carefully how wonn.-* draggo*! leaves into their bur- 
rows ; whether by their tips, or l>ase«, or middhj 
]»art.-<. It seemed,' he says, * more especially desir- 
able to do this in the case of plants not natives 
our country ; for although the hahit of dragging 
leaves into their burrows is undoubtedly iiminc- 
tivc "with worms, yet in‘<tinct couhl n(>t tell them 
how’ to act in the case of l(*av*'s about which their 
progenitors knew nothing. If, moreover, worms 
a«*tod solely through instinct or an unvarying 
inherited impulse, they would draw all kinds <»f 
leaves into their burrows in the same manner. If 
they have no such definite instinct, we might 
suspect that chance would determine whether the 
tip, base, or middle was seized. If both these 
alternatives are excluded, intelligence alone is 
left ; unless the worm in each case first tries 
many dillerent inetlio<ls, and follows that alone 
which proves possible or the most easy ; but to 
act in this manner and to try dilfercnt methods, 
makes a near approach to intelligence.’ 

So argued Afr Darwin with reganl to tho conclu- 
sions that might be drawn from tho experiments 
lie was about to make. And this is liow ho carried 
out his experiments. First, ho offered the worms 
leaves of various shapes, both of indigenous and 
exotic species, and the result undoubtedly estab- 
lished the fact that the part of the leaf which the 
worm seized lor the purpose of dragging the whole 
into its burrow was not a matter of chance ; and 
that, in an overwhelming majority of cases, tliat 
part of the leaf was seized which would offer 
least resistance to being drawn into the burrow. 
After a great number ot* experiments with leaves 
of various shapes and sizes— all which experiments 
supported the abovo conclusion — Mr Darwin made 
a lurther series of experiments by cutting writing- 
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a further series of experiments by cutting writing- 
paper into long triangles, short at tho base, 
and offering these to the worms to plug up their 


burrows. The result was the same as before ; 
nearly three tirnc^as many were drawn in by 
the apex as by fbe base. ‘We may therefore 
conclude,* he says, ‘ that the manner in which the 
triangles are drawn into the burrowa is not a 
matter of chance.’ Ho further argues that if 
wornis arc able to judge, either before or after 
having drawn an object close to the mouths of 
their burrows, how best to drag it in, they must 
acquire some notion of its generaf pliape. This 
notion, he thinks, they may acquire by their sense 
of touch, which, as already mentioned, is very fine. 
Hence, ‘if worms have the power of acquiring some 
notion, however rude, of the shape of an object 
and of their burrow®, as seems to be the case, they 
deserve to be called intelligent ; for they then 
act, in nearly the same manner as would a man 
under similar circumdances.* 

We have said enough, we tru=t, to interest the 
reader in the suhject, and perliap® induce him to 
read ^Ir Darwin’s book for him.-elf ; and in con- 
clusion we may just briefly sum up the chief 
jiurpo'jcs the w'orin fulfils in the economy of 
nature. 

Earthworms we know are valuable as food for 
birds and fishes ; ayd to worms our thanks are due 
for assisting to preserve many an ancient monu- 
ment which has thrown light upon the hi.-tory of 
the past. ^I’hey are ploughers anil tillers of the soil, 
for they arc constantly taming it over and loosen- 
ing it; thus fitting it for seedlings to take root 
and for rf»oirt to penetrate with case. 15y their 
constant labour®, the soil is exi>05cd to the im- 
jiroving action of llir; air and atmospheric ag'Uicies ; 
it is enriched by mixture with partially digested 
leaves and other organic matter dragged into their 
burrows; and the rain ,wliich lulls upon the 
ground sinks deeper through the loosened soil 
than it might otherwise have done, Hut their 
chief work is to sift the finer from the coarser 
particles, and by their castings to produce a layer 
of the linest mould, thus proving themselves 
co-opcrators with the farmer and the gardener as 
cultivators and fcrtilitcrs i^f the soil. 

Thus ill considering all the facts which prove 
tho imjiortance of worms, wo may conclude in 
Mr Darwin’s own words : ‘ It may be doubted 
whether there are many other animals which 
have played so important a part in the history 
of the world as have these lowly organised 
creatures.’ 

THE STORY OF A THUMB-MARIC 


‘ You’iJi be sorry for this, uncle !’ Tlie speaker 
was a young man— little more than a lad indeed, 
to judge by bis smooth face, though in figure he 
was stalwart and well sot up. lie spoke passion- 
ately, as he closed the door and came out. Ho 
dul not go back to liis desk in the counting-house, 
but passed straight from his uiude s private oftlce 
to the street, snatching his hat fivun tho wall in 
the passage as he left. 

‘Another row with tho governor. !Mark my 
words,* said one of the clerks to his neighbour; 
‘ that young fellow will come to no good.* 

The ‘governor* thus referred to was solo repre- 
sentative and proprietor of the firm of Anthony 
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you Ciin (lisniiss wliun roa«ly. Send James for 
somethin;; Tor dinner— ns usual.* 

It wtts no extraordinary circumstance for Mr 
(livi,*; to remain late at the odice, as this order 
would indicate. He was a hard worker, like many 
successful men ; and it is hard to say wliether 
such are successful because they work hard, or 
work hard because they are successful. 

At ten o’clock that ni^dit, youii;; Anthony 
entered the sitting-room of his friend Becsley, 
living in apartments in Harrington Street. *lie 
was pale and discomposed. ‘ I *ve had a row with 
the governor, Dick. I can’t pay up, and he 
wouldn’t htdp me. I want you to give me a night’s 
lodging ; 1 can’t go home.’ 
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CrciT&^o., situated iu one of our large seaport 
towns in the west of England. ^\'arly a hundred 
men and women were employed in the factory ; 
and the firm’s trade- mark, a ship in full sail, 
was known all the world over on their packages 
of flour, meal, and biscuits. Greig’s biscuits 
were sucked by babies everywhere, from Eng- 
land to the antipodes, from Shanghai to San 
Francisco ; ladies Vrumhled Greig’s biscuits and 
dipped them daintily into their wine ; sailors 
smashed Greig’s hard bake with their fists ; even 
dogs, horses, and cattle were supplied with speci- 
ally prepared conrections, guaranteed to possess 
the qualities both of food and medicine. 

Young Anthony Greig occuiued a desk in his 
uncle’s olTice amongst the other clork.s. lie ^fa3 
advancing through all the grades of the hiisiness, 
till he should be judged fit to hold a share in the 
firm. But young Anthony was by no means so 
patient as his uncle desired him to be, nor so 
steady. JCwice he had been forced to appeal to his 
uncle to extricate him from Ids debts— gambling ! 
debts. And old Anthony was not disposed to be a 
lenient judge of his nephew’s fafllts. 

I’liat day, tliero had been a third and most 
serious encounter. Young Greig was involved to ! and arranging the blue silk handkerchief in his 
the extent of about ninety pounds. He had tried ! breast-pocket. 

iu vain to ‘do a bill’ on hia own account; and I ‘No, sir. Neither Mr ( 3 rcig nor Mr Anthony hev 
he was not sufficiently demoralised as yet to take ' 'O""- ^ 

i ean have kept them. The prim little domestic 

had a way of italicising her speech in a most 
arbitrary mode. 

•‘I’apa must be staying at the oflicc again to- 
night, Robert ; and Tony has not been lionn^ ; 
and 1 ’m very glad you liave come,’ 

^So am I,’ said the young geiitlumaii thus w’armly 

tlie 


At eight o’clock the next morning, the women 
who came to sweep out the oilice, found old 
Anthony Greig face forward upon his open desk- 
dead. 

Tr. 

‘Miss Grace is in the drawing-room; and says 
you are to go up, if you please, sir,’ said the 
servant to a black- bearded, rather sprucely attired 
man. who entered the hall with the air of a 
frequent visitor. 

‘xMr Greig in ?’ lie asked, taking off his gloves, 


less legitimate means of solving liis diflicultics. 

His uncle, however, did not appreciate at its true 
value the lad’s straightforwardness. Flexibility 
was not one of the old man’s cliaracteristics, and be 
had already warned the young one that he would 

not help him a third time. The nephew pleaded . , „ ^ 

his case with the utmost importunity ; but iu vain. ^ welcomed. ‘And so you have been nursiii! 

‘I gave you fair and serious warning. You have ' ^ ^ ^ i r i i 

onr.« Of t I 'Veil, it isnt a miracle of observation to lind 

seen lit to uisregarcl it. x/O ^ou tiiink tnat T am > 4.1, ,,1, , — .,1 1 i i i r 1 

, f ifi Tr j ,1 that nut ; hiids certainly docs leave a part of her 

as great u fool as you are yourself ? If you don’t ' - • ’ , . . 1 

respect my word, at least I will. Go! Go, I say !’ 
he thundered, as the young man hesitated. So 
that all the clerks, from the manager down to the 
odd man who went messages, heard the row, as 
they called it, between the governor and young 
Mr Anthony. 

As for the old man, he hardened his heart, 
and pcrruadcd himself he had acted for the best. 

The boy would ruin himself, if allowed to persevere 
in such courses. Better strike once and for all 
But as the day wore on, things presented them- 
selves rather differently to his iniinl. There was 
little tenderness in liis nature; but ]ii.>3 sense of 
justice told him that, after all, the young fldlow j question f' 


fur wherever she goes,' 

The gciitleinun thus addressed plumed himself 
somewhat upon liis detective-like jaiwcrs of obser- 
vation ; and the young lady seems to Jiave known 
this, for she went uii to say: ‘Rut I have been 
reading— perhaps yon can also gue-s what?’ and 
Miss Greig put her hamls behind her, inclined her 
head to one side, and assumed generally a saucy 
and critical air, Avhilst her companion peered 
about. ‘ Oh, you arc quite cold in your search !* 
she conliiiucd. ‘It isn’t at that side of tlie room 
at all.’ 

‘ Well, you barely give a fellow a chance, every- 
thing is so neatly put away on the shelves. How- 
eyei\ I think 1 have got it. isn’t that 


had acted, at anyrale, in a straightfurw'ard way ; 
he might have done infinitely worse. He wished 
the lad had not taken so absolutely his command 
to go, and half persuaded himself he had not 
meant it— that he only had intended to order 
him back to his desk. AFeanwhile, lie busied 
himself with work ; and on liis return frem the 
market, remained poring over lii.s ledger— his 
private ledger— unta it was f ine to efose the 


‘I shall stay an hour or two to-nigld, Mr Sinnott ; 


‘ How could you guess ?’ 

‘Oh, easily enough. It docs not need much 
cleverness to infer that you had been reading a 
certain book, with a binding very much warped 
by (hat intolerable habit of yours of taking a book 
to the fire and toasting its poor back until it 
writhes like a martyr at the stake.' 

‘ Rooks are made to be used. But is this faculty 
of observation really useful? It makes one feel 
almost uncomfortable, as if you were an officer of 
a private inquisition, holding judgment upon 
I everybody around you.' 
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* If it 'a useful to any one, it ouj'lit to be to me. I 
Permit me to inform you that I am a lawyer * 
—Robert Slater, of the firm of Farrell, Almaii, j 
and Farrell. My head is my only capital — in 
tho economic sense as well as literally—ahem ! 
Now, I think clever fpieasing comes by practice • 
as much os by gift. If you waste your time over | 
acrostics or chess problems, you will get very j 
smart in solving them. Well, then, clever guess- j 
iiig may j>rove very useful to one in my position 

I cbnhl give you dozens of cfiscs successfully ■ 
defended or supported which turned on a happy 
inference. — Here is Aunt ^Margaret.* 1 

Miss Steel had been busy with some household 
matters, sh(5 being housekeeper in her brother-iii- • 
law's house, ‘ What can have kept Anthony till 
this hour!* she ejaculated; and then perceiving 
Jilr Slater, slie shook liands and sat down. ! 

‘Shall you sit up for Air (Ireig T lie impiired, ' 
ns (iijico, an hour or so later, shut llio piano and 
c.Ktiiiguished the candh***. 

‘1 think not. He prebTS that we :-hoiild not 
do so.* j 

* In tliat cas'c, I niii-t say good-night. It is 

nearly eleven.* : 

To be pattner in a firm of solicitor-^ of the 
standing of Farrell t'v Co., w.h a giTMt thing for 
a young mail like Slater. He was only i‘«-ur- 
anil-tw(‘nty, hut looked half-a-dozon y<'ai*> older. 
Naturally smart and EeU-conlideut/ his lapid 
career bad in some ways spoiled him. lie had 
hofu the clever boy of liis family, and bad l"*en 
jieltod and sjioiled, as is not unusual in bucli 
cases. And yet he was a loval)Ic man. 

Tlie Slaters and the Clreigs had been neighlnuK 
for years, though at present they resided at i?o;.fe 
ilistauco apart. It was througli Aiitliony (Jrcig’s 
influence that young Slater was introduml to the 
lirm of solicitors of which he had beconie a 
member; and ‘between I'obcrt Slater and (Jrace 
(jivig there was a kind id’ luill-under'-too I engage- 


Mr Slater had Imsiiicss in a iieighhouring town 
the iio,.\t day. It was pa^t mid- Jay when he 
returned ; but his intention of going direct to h\< 
favourite restaurant — he was the happy j)o>sessor 
of a robust appetite, which reiiewetl itself thrice , 
a ilay with the regularity of clockwork — w’as , 
frustrated by an item of news on a broadslieot. ; 
The evening papers had bloomed (luite prematurely * 
into existence a full hour before the sun had : 
reached the meridian, in their an.xicty to tell the ; 
story of what Wiis called, in tho maimer dear to \ 
reporters : 

‘A Terthulb Traoedt.— a shocking oeciir- 
rencQ has happened in our midst. A gentleman • 
known and respected by multitudes of his fellow’- ; 
townsmen, Mr Anthony Greig, of the firm of Greig ’• 
& Co., was found this morning dead in his oflicc. 
The boily was discovered early this morning by I 
the women-servants. The detul man was l};ing j 
forwanl on the desk in the private ollice. In I 
the absence of mcdjcivl testimony, which will I 
be forthcoming at the inniicst, conjecture is at 
fault ; but the majority incline to tho belief that 
his death w*as not duo to milunil causes, 

‘Later.— It is now certain that not apoplexy, 
as some supposed, but strangulation, was the cause 


of Anthony Greig’s death. He lias also been 
stabbed ; but the*,wound is not of itself sufficient 
to have caused dpath. It was the habit of the 
deceased occasionally to remain late at the office, 
and tlii.s was tlic case last evening. We under- 
.«‘taiid that the circumstances point to the sup- 
position that the murder was accomplished 
between six ami nine o’clock la^t night ; but 
whether the motive of the deed was plunder or 
revenge, i.^ iir,t as yet evident. •So far, nothing 
has h' eii mi-sed from the cash drawers or the 
safe.«, the ke\^s of which were found, apparently 
nntouchfd, liaiigiiig from the lock of the open 
de-k. The doors and windows show no signs of 
having been forced. The police are making 
dilig^-nt iii'iuiric.'!, and it is .said have di.scoverecl 
a elms the nature of whic h has not trau-pired. 

^Th(* late Mr Greig lei a rctirecl lilb, and his 
name came but .seldom bedore the public. HLs 
de.ith will be .‘•aclly felt by a large circle of friends. 

career h.i.s been one of uncea-ing and unas- 
.'•nming business energy; and though he look but 
a small sli.are in the political affairs of his native ' 
town, he was among.st the mo-t genewus sup- 
]>oiter> of all local chaiitiC'S. J^uite a gloom has 
iieeii thrown over the triwn by this trajic occur- 
rence, and this is* iiiti-n-ificMl by certaiji sinister 
.'lUspiciMiH, which we refiMin even from hinting or 
mciiti(»ninL% < -pt Ibr the .sake of iiujung that 
they ui»* gioinnlle'S.* 

Tiiun lerdn- k by the iut'-lligcnco, Mr Slater 
huiri-.l at to the. factory, ’filings were, 

to all apj'car.nj '.*, g *ing on as u-nal ; that is 
t'* .MV, the m.icli’.neiy was in full a- tion, and 
tho clerks were all piv-'c*nt in tli) ollice. The 
managing clerk, Mr Sinnott, an elderly man, 
jialnnaking and a--iduo1i«, kept things going 
for the Kiki* of «)iie or two larg-'^ contracts in 
I'.xeculion ; hut only the iict c.^sary current work 
was being done in the ollice. Many .stood at 
llic-ir de-ks li.-lle.-s and distraught. A few- con- 
tinued to write the absolulcdy ncce.ssary corre- 
.spon.leii 'e, and all that was .said was spoken in 
hushed wliii'jHTs. 

‘ What is this terrible nev.s, Mr Sinnott H asked 
Sliter as he tnlored the olfu e. ‘ I have been 
out of town, an I Jiave ju>t heard it. Does Miss 

(Jivig Have you sent word to the house 1 

’Where is young Mr Anthony ?* 

Sinnott* looked up, and motliodioally laid down 
his pen. Then in a whisper : ‘ Come this way, Mr 
Slater, ^fr FaiTcdl has been here. I sent for you, 
and he came. This is shocking, is it not I* lie led 
him aside, out of hearing of the others, and pro- 
ceeded: ‘This is a more awful affair than you 
imagine. Car.soii the detective has it in hand. 
There is no doubt of its being a muriler, and tho 
worst is, it has been done without breaking locks 
and without robbery. What docs it point to, Mr 
Robert r 

‘ Why ! that whoever did it, iim-t have been on 
the prehiiscs, I suppose.* 

‘ And took nothing ! rerhaps ratlur it means, 
that wiiocvcr did it, bad tho means of entering 
the premises ;* and Sinnott, wht» was fat and 
comfortable -looking, sUiveivd nervously and 
coughed. 

‘ You don't mean to say’ began Slater. 

‘No; I don’t say anything. But I’ll tell you 
what others will stiy. * Young Mr Anthony will 
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be aecnsuxl of this, as sure us you and I are hero. 
T don’t believe it of Mm. Of caarse, 1 can t believe 
it ; bill, things look very black, .•very black iiuleeil. 
Yosterdav, they quarrelled on the same old subject. 
I don’t think the amount of ^Ir Anthony’s debts 
was iiiurh ; but his uncle seemed to lose temper. 
■VVe lieard very hij?h words when the door opened, 
and he came out in the most excited manner. The 
last expression every one in the oifico heard was : 
“You’ll be sorry fftr this, uncle and olfhe w'cnt. 
Now, there is his desk just a.s he left it yesterday, 
except for one thing. There was af whitc-handletl 
pocket-knife there then. To-day, it id covered 

with hlood, lying’ Siiinott jjointed ex- 

j)re 3 .-.ivuly with his fat forctiuger to the inner 
room. 

‘ Where is Anthony V 

‘That’s the worst of all. Mr Anthony is iinss- 
ing. Add that to the fact of the quarrel, the 
threat, the knife, and tc the singular fact that 
nothing has been stolen or violated — and what is 
tiie conclusion 1 ’ 

Mr Slater shook his head ominously, and his 
looks beiied his words as he answered : ‘ Oli, w'ell ; 
let us hope Anthopy can refute all this. It looks 
bad enough ; but wc can’t say till we have heanl 
Lis own account of his doin^. — Here is Carson 
now.’ 

The detective was a tall, blue-eyed, light-bearded 
man, of about iive-and-thirtj^ He drew himself 
up Avitli the air of stretching himself, as he held 
tlio door and closed it, and then strode leisurely 
into the office. 

* W''ell, Mr Carson, this is a bad business.’ 

‘It is indeed, sir-— as bad a business os I’ve 
seen. I suppose your people will take up the 
case for the young man. 1 Ve found him ; he ’ll 
be at the coroner’s court in the morning.’ 

The three then i-epaired to the room of the 
deceased, Carson removing Ids hat and placing it 
on a chair. There was a desk in the middle of 
the room, of the kind called cylinder desks. A 
few pictures were on the walls; a safe stood 
behiiid the desk, its massive iron painted in 
imitalloTL of walnut; and beside the safe there 
was a door, seldom used, communicating with the 
factory. 

The most careful search had failed to reveal 
anything except the white-handled Ivuife, now in 
sale custody ut the police ollice. 

‘ What do you make of it, Carson 1’ 

* Nothing, sir. There ’s not a trace to lay hold 

of, except, maybe, it does look a little queer that 
the Knife should have been foi^otteii. Seems to 
me, if I’d ha’ done it, I might p’raps have forgot a 
handkerchief or a jemmy ; but the knife itself 
would be the last thing to be forgotten. Curious 
thing, too, is those keys sticking in the desk 
there. If they have been used to open the 
safe and take anything' 

< Everything is in order,’ put in Sinnott 

^Weli, I say if the keys have been used, it 
must have been by a cool hand, to go and stick 
the light one in the desk again, as if nothing 
had happened. It looks precious like suicide, to 
me.’ 

* Well, there’s nothing more to bo done here, I 
suppose,’ said Mr Slater. ‘ Leave everything as it 
is, Mr Sinnott Those things can go back to the 
tesiaurant. Poor man, he little thought that this 
would be his last meal—— Well, let us go.’ 
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[ ‘ The inquest is to-morrow morning at ten, sir,’ 

said. Carson. 

‘Very w’ell; I shall be there.’ So saying, Mr 
Slater disappeared. 

THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 

AV'hat is to be done with the Chinese in the 
Western States of America? is a (question which 
has for some time been pii/./liiig American states- 
men. In San Francisco, the Celestials aro thirty 
I thousand strong ; and nearly every third person 
you meet in tlic streets is a Chinaman, trotting 
along in his black felt hat, blue linen blouse, 
awkwaril-looking shoes, loose white stockings, and 
inevitable i)igtuil. Very strong the cry of iuter- 
esied parties : ‘ John Chinaman go. He is 
over-running the countiy; he is ruining t1^ 
market ; he is (piarrelsome, ill-tempered, and dis- 
honest ; he is a coutirmed gambler, and a slave to 
opium-smoking ; he earns money in America, and 
takes or sonds it back to his own country to 
spend ; his clothes he imports from Chino, also 
the rice w'hicli is his staple article of diet, and 
even the opium he smokos. Iii^^tead of spending 
liis money in an open, free-handed way, encourag- 
ing trade, he lives so frugally, and saves so 
carefully, that when he returns to liL'. native 
country — which is the ambition of every Celestial 
to do — he leaves America so much the poorer 
for his having been there.’ So his enemies say. 
But this argument does not hold good. They 
seem to forget that he leaves the country so much 
the richer for all his ])atient, careful labour. 

But all ]>arlisans1iip is apt to be one-sided, and 
John’s enemies too frequently will refuse to niter 
a w'ord in his praiae. He is altogether a great 
nuisance to them ; he is not w^anted, and he must 
go. Even Sambo — in happy forgetful ness that 
until very recently he, as a frceiiTaii, W'as barely 
tolerated — even Sambo echoes tlie pitiless cry : 
‘Chinaman must go.* But ask the i)j)inion of any 
disinterested party, and you will liear a very dif- 
ferent story. Or a^k the Ihrifly houscwile, who 
will tell you that she can buy lu;r puinpkiji'^, Jier 
tomatoes, &c., at tlic door from .John for lialf tlic 
price slic has to give to a white man. Or ask 
those w'ho have employed liim as a domestic ser- 
vant, and they will tell you lie is cleanly, iudus- 
trions, and faithful, ile is, in fact, fru^^al and 
hard-working, and in the main a ([uiet and peace- 
able citi/.en ; and when lie does (piarrel, it is 
generally with one of liis own fellows. 

We confess to a feeling of great sympathy with 
poor John, wlio, especially in San Francisco, is 
often treated both harshly and unjustly. Perhaps, 
in that not too orderly city, liia presence is tne 
most felt ; and it is no uncommon tuiug for him to 
be wantonly attacked in the street^ and mobbed 
and stoned by the young roughs, men and boys, 
who abound there, and are known in slang phrase 
I as ‘ Hoodlcums.’ There is something pleasant and 
childlike about his ready, good-humoured laugh, 
and qucer-soiinding ‘pidgeir English; something 
quaint and picturesque about his costume, his 
slim undersized figure, his shaven head, glittering 
oblique eyes, slender brown hands— adorned in 
some instances with nails of portentous length 
—and his unfailing pigtail, whose coarse black 
hair is cunningly eked out with plaited braid or 
thread until it appears to reach below his knees. 
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But then wq are not an inhabitant of San 
Francisco ; the father of a family, for instance, 
who has sons to ]»lace in the way of earnin ;5 their 
living,', anil fnnlin^' great dilliculty in doing so, 
because John is there first. Possildy under these 
circumstances we might find our sympathy largely 
tempered by jealousy under the promptings of 
ficlf-intcrest. ‘TJiey fill up all the places,* an 
Intel jigeiit San Franciscan complained to us ; 
* until a man like me, with lads to provide for, 
haiN^ly knows wliere to turn. A Chinaman will 
earn seventy-live cents a day, and save out of it, 
and a white man cannot do it. But then they 
live upon rice, and their dress costs them next 
to nothing.' 

That John earns seventy-five cents per diem 
and saves out of it, is true ; hut is he to blame 
for this ? Ilis tastes are economical, and his living 
the simplest, lie does not smoke ten-cent 
cigars, nor drive a ‘buggy' in the park on Sun- 
days, as seems to be the approved fashions in 
San Francisco for young men of all degrees. 
Besides this, ho is not above putting his hand to 
many kinds of work which the free and inde- 
pendent republican seems to consider derogatory 
to liis dignity, and an infraction of his soiue\vha\ 
obtrusive creed, that he is as good as any man he 
ineets—aiid railier better. Jolin is the almost 
universal laundress out West ; he is also a barber, 
a baker, a shopkeeper, a dunicstic servant, a road- 
maker, a worker on the railway-line— in short, 
anything and everything to which he can turn his 
hand, with apjiarontly not a particle of fear that 
ilis dignity will Rufler thereby. 

Joliii is greg:iriou<, and ho and his fellows 
mostly congregate in their own special quaiter^'f 
the city, popularly known as Ciiinatowii j ainl a 
most iutore&liiig lour of inspection can be made 
there by the vi*jitor, jwovided he go under the 
escort of Boine»ollicer of the law, without whom it 
would not be tafo to venture into some parts of 
the town. The one who accompanied us — a ]>arly 
of six, who set oil* one evening about eight o’clock 
—was armed with a double-barrelled pistol, a 
six-chambered revolver, and a pocketful of car- 
tridges. But then, as he explained, it was more ns 
a precautionary measure against any white roughs, 
than from any fear of the more harmless China- 
men. 

Chinatown occupies a hilly part of the city, 
where two or three respectably large, and toler- 
ably well-paved streets slope steeply down, and 
arc crossed and intersected by narrow alleys and 
court-yards, where dwellings are crowded together, 
dingy, close, and almost unimaginably dirty. On 
tlieVight, as you ascend one of tlicse steep streets, 
stands the Globe Hotel, a large and imposing struc- 
tuTC, originally intended to serve the purposes of 
an ordinary hotel, but which has now fallen 
entirely into the liands of tlic Chinese, wdio, 
crowded together, setting all sanitary laws at 
defiance, have turned the place into a veritable 
rookery. It is easy to sec, os you walk along the 
streets of Chinatown, that you are not in an ordi- 
naxT neighbourhood. It is the exception to ilicet 
with a white face. The stores have a curious 
foreign api)earauce ; and the names over the win- 
dows are not such os one usually sees in an 
Engliah-speaking town— Chin Lee^ Sam Lung, Ho 
Sing, Wong Lo, and so forth. 

The better streets boast some really good shops. 


At the highest end of bne, you can see a comer 
store, filled witli all sorts of tempting native wares 
— fans, toys, curinffig carved w'ork, and any amount 
of china nicknacks, teapots, va-^es, &c. A little 
below is a silversmith’s shop, where silver orna- 
ments, beautifully liand-w’orked, can be bought 
for a mere trille. Next door to tliis you come 
upon a goldamith’s store, where several men are 
busy at work, cutting, carving, inlaying gold- 
thread ; and all with sucli patient microscopic 
care, that you alino-t wonder tliat the slender 
brown fingers-ido not give vray, or still more, that 
the eyesight iloes not fail. Upon being asked to 
show some of the finished wares, the master of the 
store caiefully exlra^'ted from behind his counter 
an old cigar-box, from w'hich he drew several 
articles w’ilh jealous care— rings, earrings, broochc.<>, 
awl ornaments for the liair. Upon a small gold 
ring being selected, he took it, widghed it, charged 
the ordinary rate at which gold is sold, and added 
a dollar for the workmanship ; which, seeing that 
the ring was hand- made, and engraved with 
flowers and dominoe.**, seemed anytliing bat aii 
extortionate price. 

Below this store you enter a barber’s shop, 
wliere you see one man havinj: his head shaved ; 
another hU pigtai\ replaited ; while on the left, one 
of the ojieralors ap]itars to he shaving the inner 
part of the eyelids of hi-s I’U stonier, ft is not a 
pleasant process to watch, for it makes one shudder 
at the bare idea of the slightest slip of the razor. 
But both are apparently quite oblivious of our 
entrance. The hand of the operator does not 
shake a hairVbreadlh : whilst his patient sits un- 
moved, nor tremblers for his eyesight, confident 
ill the other’s skill. 

Greengrocery store?, stores fur wood and fuel, 
bakers* and confection er?t store?, cigar and opium 
stores, abound. On the opi>o5ite side, is a largo 
and flourishing restaurant, which wc entered, auvl 
which xvas conducted — according to the name 
over the window — by a certain Hr Bun Sun Low. 
Tlie ground-floor appeared to be devoted to cook- 
ing and confoctionciy, aiul everything was tempt- 
ingly fresh and clean. In tlic background, two 
Chinamen were eniploycil over a heap of dark- 
looking bulbs, which they were jiceling and slicing. 
It i? a root iiuligenous to China, and largely useil 
in their cooker\\ They hospitably invited us to 
taste it ; and tlic taste was by no means unplea- 
sant. The inner part was white, and in flavour 
something between a cocoa and a Brazil uut. 
Up-stairs, we found a large room like the one 
below, spotlessly clean, painted red, and furnished 
with carved ebony chairs and tables ; exactly in 
the style so much in vogue in England at "the 
present time. The window opened upon a broad 
balcony overlooking the street, and lighted by 
fantastic Chinese lanterns, klx Bun Sim Low 
was not long in spreading the table for tea— a 
clean white cloth, delicate cups and saucers, with 
large teaspoons of finest china ; and two dishes of 

{ iroserved fruit as accessories. He laughed good- 
lumourcdly at the ladies of onr party, who 
insisted upon drinking milk with their ; and 
politely instructed our barbaiian ignorance in the 
proper method of making and pouring out hia 
fragrant infusion. 

In the street outside, all was still noisy and 
busy when we once more sallied forth. The 
people weie still going about their vaiioua busi- 
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jncn women, and cliiMren ; not many houses in Cliimitown you may see the people 
women however, for it is considered a disj^nice ])acked m bunks two ieet six inches high, one 
for a Chinese woman to coin?, over to America, above another, three stories in a low room, and all 
niurthose you meet are mostly bclniigiiig to the smoking opium. The inspector informed us that 
poorer and more do^raded class. We were told a white man is fined if discovered indulging in the 
that John finds considerable diniculty in per- ]iracticc; but with John, the ollencc is condoned, 
siiadiii" any white woman to marry him, and It is curious to watch them prepare the precious 
that lillhcrto only a few frishwomen have been morsel, idacing it carefully at the end of a long 
prevailed upon to try the experiment AVe are j»in, warming and twisting it over the flame of the 
almost inclined to wonder at their reluctance ; for, lamp until it is of the proper consistency, and 
we hoar, he makes a kind and careful husband, then packing it into the bowl of the pipe with 
and abstains from intoxicating drinba. the precision of long practice, to be slowly con- 


and abstains from intoxicating drinba. the precision of long practice, to be slowly con- 

As you pass them iu the street, it is not easy sumed in a few clouds of thick blue smoke, 
to tell the men from the \vomeii ; for the men AVitli some, it w'ill reipiire several of these pipe- 
arc almost without exception beardless, and dress fills to reduce tlipin to the state of dead sleep in 
exactly the same ; though the women, having, which we saw some men lying, 
according to Chinese belief, no souls, and there- No doubt, John is a sad slave to this vice of 
fore not requiring anything by wbioli to pull opium-smoking ; ami besides Ibis, he has another 
them up into paradise, do not sport pigtails, but i fault, which cannot be ]>a-«siHl over without 
wear their smooth satiny hair iu broad shining j mention. He is a confirmed gambler, and the 
braids. They also wear earring.^, which, we were I taste seems to be born with him. It often bears 
informed, a man may not do until he attains to . sad fruits for him ; as, for example, when he will 


the dignity of grandfatlierliood. 


squander away at some game of chance — u.^iially 


To tliQ theatre next, whicli is open nearly every 1 dominoes — tlic hoardeil earning-s of years. One 
night, and where pla 3 'S are acted that drag their ■ of our friends, crossing from San Franci.sco to 
slow length IhrouLfSi a wliolc fortnight ; a trial of j Shanghai, tohl ns of a young Chinaman who had 
patience, one would suppose, bctli for actors and j been out for some years, ami who, liaving eannal 
aurtience. On this jiarlicular evening, however, j live hundred dollars (one humlred pounds), was 
there W'as a ‘church bciietiV and the house was returning to his native land to buy a Avifo— 
crowded to the very doors, so that our party could according to Celestial cii.<3tom~and live on liis 
not even obtain standing-room, and had to be fortune for the rest (tf his life. JJiit before the 
content with a moiuentury glimpse of one or two boat reached her dostinatioii, the poor loolisli 
fantastic figures in gorgeous dress, proiuenadiiig fellow had gambled away the entire sum ; ami 


and gesticulating upon the tiny stage. 


in despair, threw himself overboard, and was 


The joss-houses, or Chinese places of worship, drowned, 
arc by no means remarkable for their beauty, ^It was midnight when wo turned away from 
being generally dark and glooniy, with not the Chinatown ; and it was a relief to get out into the 
slightest pretension to asiy artistic design in their open street, and leave behind us the unlovdy 
construction. Indeed, the joss-image is frequently sights and unsavoury odour.**, the squalor, the 
placed in a dreary room on the first floor of dirt, the poverty, and the wrctclKdiiess of that 
some unpretending house. Sometimes there is most miserable quarter. Beyond, the streets were 
more than one— a large bronze joss for the men silent and almost da^'Tted ; the rlomlless sky was 
to wor.<*liip, and a smaller one for the women, spangled witli glittering stars, sinning over the 
There are always a large bronze bell and a dnim, sleeping city, the quiet bay, and tlic ilistant 
which perform some part in the worship; while ‘0 olden Gate.* 

a sort of pastilc, in the shape of little bundles of q’he inspector, walking bv our side, expatiated 
wood, is placed in front ot the joss, set on fire, largely upon the wrongs inflicti’d on the wliite 


and left to smoulder, by way of incense. 


man by the presence of the Cliiiiose, ami re-echoed 


ness, am' me misery 01 me poor creatures crowded dilficalt question still remains for the future to 
together, were dreadful in the extreme. solve— AVhat is to be done willi John i 

But it was ir the thieves* quarter where misery, 

over- crowding, and lack of fresh air found tlieir 

deepest depth. There you descended a flight of SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND 


a and entered a tiny room, more like a ciip- 
than anything else, where an elderly man 
sat at work mending his lamp. Beyond that was 


CHARACTER. 

A COUNTRY MINISTER. 


another > cupboard, untenanted at the time ; and A man might not necessarily be held up to public 
when you had gone through that, you canie upon ridicule os altogether ignorant of the science of 
a third, w’bere a man sat cross-legged, eating rice geography, even if he should be compelled to 
out of a basin by means of chop-sticks. The admit, in the course of an c.\amiiiation, that he 
atmosphere of this iMt room is bettor imagined had never heanl of tho villaiM of Heotherton. 
than described, for window or ventilation it had llcfitherton is not a large village ; it is not even a 
none. These men were thieves, who rest during middle-sized village ; and in spite of the railway 
tl.ie day, and whra mgnt comes, sally out on their wliich has been constructed within these lost 

pr^atoiy excursions. , . , . ^ ^cw years so as to pass at a very short distance 

The recmlation snunosed to oe in fnrnn ia ilmf u u ti. 


The regulation supposed to oc in force is that from it, it is drifting slowly to decay. It is still, 
each penon shall have five hundred cubic feet of nevertheless, a place of some importance— to its 
air ; but that is only in theory ; and in many inhabitants, ludeedi it would not surprise the 
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present writer to learn tluit by some of these 
simple souls their slowly decay i rig, inconsiderable, 
out-of-the-way country village is held to be the 
very centre of the universe. To some of them, at 
anyratc, its good name and fame are very precious, 
and there are little episodes in its history to which 
they never refer ; or if tli(*y do refer to them by 
any chance, it is with a degree of hesitation and an 
amount of unwillingness very obvious to an in- 
fiuircr armed with some previous knowledge other- 
wi.«a obtained. At the present time, for instance, 
when the eccle-^ia-dical clironology of the place is 
in any way brought into conversation, it does not 
seem singular to the younger generation to hear 
it stated conluleiitly tliat the Jtev. John Freiicdi 
was succeeded in the ministry by the Rev. John 
Uubcrtsoii, and so on, without a break, down to 
the present much respected pastor. Fifty years 
ago it was dilforent, and it required some exi>lana- 
t ion “-very diUicult to be obtaiinid, however— as to 
how the spiritual Avants of the con ^legation were 
iiiiiiisLered to during the llirce years that iiiler- 
VL'Ued h<-t\\eeii the f'liddcii pa-oiiig away of! 
worthy Mr Freiicli (wliicli event we noted in I 
our sketch of Ruir Miss French) and the settle- j 
nient in JI(‘alhei‘t(»n of Mr Robertson. I 

Shortly alter the sudden ainl um-xpec ted death ; 
of Mr Fjcii'.h, the choice of the congregaliou fell 
witli .singul.ii* unanimity, and even cuidiiility, on a 
ycmiig man of gicat promise and reinarkahly good 
looks, the Rev. llenry Yoiiatt. He seemed, and 
prohaltly wa^ about twenty-live years of age when 
lie came to Ileatherlon ; hut although he had 
only obtained his prohationeFs licence a few 
months before, he came recominondetl by so many 
pious and iiiilueiitial ministers by wlium he ha«l 
been known, that we miglit well llaller ourseU^es 
our choice had not been misdirected. F«^r some 
time after bis ordination and iiiduetion into the 
pastorate, it s'^iemed us if his stay among us was 
likely to be of the shortest ; and indeed, wv could 
hardly hope that a young man oiuloweil with the 
gifl.s and graces pos^e^sed by Mr Youatt could for 
long c>capo the prying eyes of congregations with 
mueh iiiore t»f worldly temptation and a«l vantage 
at their disj)i)sal than avc could ever pretend to 
olTer, ihit it was from the mere fact that for 
some months after being ‘placed’ he made no 
elfort to settle among us, coming from sonie- 
where every Saturday, and going aAvay as vaguely 
on Monday iiioriiiiig, that wq argued thus early 
a short term for his ministry amongst u^. 

This was -and we all fell it to be so — .an 
eminently unsatisfactory state of alVairs. James, 
more frequently called Jeaiiies, Monk, the douce 
and much respected, as avcU as wise ami witty 
ruling elder, had been heard to declare that this 
would never do. This had heen rcnealed with 
every degree of cTiiphasis by the avIuiIc congrega- 
tion, down to auld Kirsly Ihiird, wlio in spite, or 
probably in consequence of her deafness, took her 
seat '*very Sunday on the pulpit stairs, where 
sho made audible conimeiits from the voluminous 
folds of her scarlet cloak on such portion of the 
sermon as seemed to reach her brain. • 

It was dclenniued, therefore, to appeal to Mr 
Youatt for some inforination as to when he 
intended to hike up his residence in the manse, 
which had cost a considerable sum to the parish, 
and was gaining nothing by standing unoccupied. 
To the deputation of elders who waited on 


him, Mr Youatt was all frankness ; but while 
professing his willingness, nay, anxiety to live 
in our midst, d^dlared himself entirely unpre- 
pared to take up his abode, single man as he 
was, and with no iruinediate intention of getting 
marrietl, in such a huge caravanserai as the Auld 
Loan Mansf. It was, he said, equally jjrcpo.stercjus 
to expert him to wander from door to door up and 
down lleatlnirtoii in searcli of a lodging; he, a 
minister, and init yet persona^y acquainted with 
many of bis llr^uk, might in such a quest fall into 
quaint or ev<tn mortifying mistake#. But if the 
deputation woubl be good enough to take the 
trouble to find him fitting lodgings, he declared 
liiniftclf willing to be bound by their choice ; and 
when opportunity olferiMl, the manse and glebe 
might be niaiiMgcd by the same dejuitation, so jus 
to* bring in wlMtever might be possible, for tiie 
bcnetit alike of inini-ter and ilock. Jeames Monk, 
by ]»()dtion ami nature head and spokesman of 
the deputation, wa- a man posse-^sed of a line vein 
of liujiioiir ; and such an opportunity as this for 
taking sly Idts at our young, gof)d-lookiiig, and 
unmaiTie<i mini-ter was not likely to be tiuowii 
awa}*. Tlie inini>ter, on his jjart, took* Jeaine^'s 
banter in excJleiit form, to>.tiiiig back what be 
tonhl with a shy* ba.'iiful grace and good-iiatnr*, 
extremely cajitivating to the kindly, unsojdiUti- 
cated, rustic heuil. In the end, the <IeputaLioii 
did llieir .dime of what tliev undertook to do Avilh 
exemplary care ami diligence ; as a coiiseipicucc of 
Avhieli, Mr Youalt was in a fcAV Avcck.s installed, 
almo'-t a> cuinfortably ps he couhl po^>ibly have 
been in the manse, uiuUt the roof of the sadly 
alllicted, but still biave and ca’cii cheerful AVidow 
(.la I loway. 

W'iilow, or, a.s she was more commonly called, 
Lady, Harrow ay Avivs an* active little woman of 
ii'd^less than lifty-live years, and it might be a 
trille oA'er. Her title of ‘Lady* Avas due to 
the fact that tlie house in Avliicirshe lived, Avitii 
one or tAvo other bouses, were her owui property — 
just iis Ave call a male owner of property a lortl or 
‘laird.’ To her hiisbaml, avIio had noAv been four 
or five years <lead, she had brought four children, 
of Avhom only the clde.'^t a:id the youngest Avere 
still alive. Of this eldest son, little had been 
beard and nothing at all seen in Iloathcrton for a 
great many years, lie having entered at a very 
early age into some commercial relations Avith the 
‘golden South Amorica.V which deUiined him in 
that quarter of the globe, until completely shat- 
tered health had sent him baek, but not to 
Healherton. The south of England — almost os 
ilistant from us as his former dwelling-place — 
his doctors pointed out to him as the must likely 
place ill which to recruit his ivasted frame ; and 
in the south of England he accordingly took up his 
abode. After seeing him fairly established in his 
new home, his mother returned to her luvn cares 
and duties, leaving behind her a.s nur.-e ami 
companion to her ailing brother, lier youngest 
child, Maggie, a girl at that time of seventeen 
summers. 

Lady Garroway was much too clear-sighted a 
j woman to deceive herself Avitli the belief that any 
place or clime could lengthen to any grciit extent 
the years of her first-honi ami only surviving 
I son ; but what she sulfoied from this knowledge, 
j she sulfered in secret, ami still faced the world 
with suck silent heroism of endurance as made 
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; ^^irAnerillrmd teuderly mpectcJ. Hail^ that could by possibility be construed as beariui; 

S sU^svmpatllLl, eacli as his nature iKsrmitted, on the sacred calling of her lodger. Others she 
S?tli tlio^ happy mother, wheft. her two younger brought, not because they were religious, but 
^ns were in oni day ordained to preach the Wor.1, because they were beyond her own comprehension, 
3' were scut forth from our own village kirk being in learned languages, and the property ol 
to carry the glad tidiiios to heathens yearning for her dead sons. 

the light ? Kilher, or both, might have had com- When Mr Youatl actually settled down in our 
fortahle manses and Clirislian docks at home ; midst, we were quickly satisfied of what was only 


fortal)l(i inaiiscs sind Ulirisliau ilocKs ac iioiiit , 
but tlicy had made up their minds, and as mis- 
sionaries they wen^; forth -to perish. In a short 


midst, we were quickly satisfied of wlmt was only 
suspected before, that this itiiiiistcr l)el()ii;:rpd to 
a class from which very few of the Scotch 


time— ao short that it almost seemed as if famine ministers of our hnmhlc acquaintance were^ re- 
liad been in tlio land of liis sojonm— word came ernited— the class of gentlemen. Mr Yonatt was 
that David, his inothor^s favourite, had fallen not merely one of ourselves, with a more or 
a victim to the barbarity of the natives. The less thickly-laid-oii lacker of learning, but was 


Madagascar. Old Mr Garroway, framed of less him, with intent, as it would seem, to pass sent- 
etubborn material than his much more fragile- ence of approval or condemnation on lodging and 
looking helpmeet, sickened under this double landlady. These two ladies— one old, the other 
blow, and died in less than twelve months after young, both with bearing and manners to frighten 
the last of his two younger sons. Could we help and suhdne tlie average Ileathei tonian --conhl 
pitying fi. woman wlio had had such a load of liiid no wonl of approval too intense for quiet 
troubles to bear ? or admiring one who bore them little Lady Garroway and her hedongings. She 
60 bravely, so sRcnth”, and with such pious sliowcd tlicm over her house with the line 
resignation? Here, now, wa» the. last ot her courtesy of the little hnly she was, and with the 
tliFce sons sunning himself for a few brief days innocent pride of the managing woman and careful 
in a southern watering-place, before laying him- housewife she wm erpially well known to be. 
self down to rest for ever; and yet the mother Genuine exclamations of pure pleasure and snr- 
bore herself as only a brave woman could, doing prise broke from them, as the village wi«low 
her duty with the old regularity, the old unselfish- displayed her shelves of snow-white na]iery ‘ with 
ness, and the same high sense as before of being sprigs of summer laid between tin*. foKls ; ■ and 
'ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye.* It was there was no falling-olf in their ailmiratiou till 
said — with what tnitli it were hard to tell — that her duties as show-woman ended at the bottom 


she felt very keenly the absence of her pretty, blue 
[i'n-haired dr ' 


eyed, golden 


aughter Maggie —Maggie, who 


o| her trimly kept and unique garden. 

The two ladies went away, therefore, content as 


was to her os the lighjti of her life and as the it would seem, to leave the gentle young minister 
apple of her eye ; but this trouble she also bore in such good hands. Not long after, il Ix^gan to he 
uncomplainingly. whispered about that the elder was the mother. 


whispered about that the elder was the mother, 
It was in profound compassion for her loncli- the younger the affianced bride of Mr ^'ouatt. 
ness, and witn no thought of worldly gain, that AVhether this was or was not the case, no (jne 
Jeames Monk proposed to his colleagues that seemed to know for* certain ; but it was not a 
advances should be made to Lady Garroway with matter to concern any among us very nearly, so 
a view to her accepting as a lodger, with a motherly no one could make e.v’.use to ask the question 
eye to his temporal well-being, our young anti cither of Lady Garroway or her lodger. These 
pleasant, but somewhat bashful minister, the rumoui-s very soon ceased to float about as 
llcv. Henry Youatt. To the surprise of many, rumours ; hut duuhlless they settled clown ns 
‘if not of all, she fell in with the proposals of more or less well-foundod scraps of information 
douce Jeames Monk with an alacrity that the in the popular mind. Other doings took their 
most sanguine of the committee had not ventured turn as themes of village gossip ; and before many 

to anticirr.t;e. mmifliK. Afv Vniintf.’a nniiirt iviia in ilia 


to anticipr^tc. 


months, Mr Yoiiatt’s name was in the general 


When the necessary terms and dates were fixed, mouth, rivalling in a measure no less a person 
filie Set about the arrangements for her new than Laird Lindsay himself' 
lodger's reception with all her former vigour and Laird Lindsay was not of the real old stock of 
praotiwl knowledge of household economy. Her the village lairds and lords of the manor, having 
crowning triumph in this direction was achieved amassed iiis fortune in the suflicicntly unberoic 
in the selection anci fitting-up of wliat was to be business of school-keeping and the authorship of 
the young minister’a study. This she converted, school-books. Although he had obtained his 
out of a large ancl somewhat awkward closet, into property by comparatively recent purchase, he 
a TCEily pretty if small but above all. was a man of an overbearing disposition, and 

looking out mto a garden which for its size woulcl with sufficient power to make us fe5 liis tyranny 
bear favoumble comparison with Laird Lindsay's, acutely. In a dispute which had arisen between 
and the wonder of the village and many miles us and the Laird as to certain rights of common 
around. When wMleted, the curious were for whfch seemed secured to us by immemorial 
a few days pwmitted to look at this semi-sacred custom, the Laird had beaten us outright and 

™ ppished us licavily. This was before the coming 

the sermons of Mr Youatt How, however, he laid claim to 

d'-stined to the village school ; dismissed the schoolmaster 

conveyed with scant ceremony ; placed a nominee of his 

out of the panour bookcases all of their contents own in the situation ; and made changes in the 
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fiyHtein of eilucation as hitherto carried on, abso- ‘ spate,* and roarinj? to the top of its hi; 5 liest bank, 
lutely etartlin;;' to the village mind from their a child fell into turbid Hood, anti was being 
suddenness, extent, and, os many were disposed to rapidly carried do.wn wards. Mr Vouatt did not 
think, absurdity. stop to consider what’ the con.Si?qiienccM might be 

At an open-air ‘ mote * held at this time to con- to himself, heated as he was with violent athletic | 
flidnr what steps should be taken in this new exercise ; he did not even stop — as was very per- j 
emergency, the shadow of our defeat lay heavily tiiieutly remarked afterwards— to consider that it I 
upon us. Those who had been our bravest in that was llie child of tlie one nuin in all lieatherton 
fierce struggle were evidently cowed before a blow who scoffed at ministers and their work, whose life 
had been struck in this ; and tliero cannot be a was in iminincnt peril ; he boldly p^uigcd in, and 
doubt that the school would have been sur- gallantly siicf;eed<id in re^cuiiijr the child. ‘NVe 
rendered to the tender mercies of Laird Lindsay were bound t6 admire his spirit and pluck; and 
without furtlicr parley, but lor the gallant part in little more tlian one short year after he came 
assumed at the critical moment, without noise or amongst us, he received at our hamls a public ban- 
bravado, by our young minister. In his hands quel to commemorate that among other things, and 
we felt our rights and privileges safe. That our to solemnly indorse, as it w.tc*, his wide and wcll- 
coiifiJence was not misplaced was abundantly deserved popularity. AVln ther anything resulted 
proved by the fact, that in less than six months frJlii his siidtlen immcrsi'jn, is not very well 
Laird Ijiudsay was totally roub*d, his nominee a-sured ; but about this time, it was observed that 
hciit adrift, and our own worthy old friend, Mr Vouatt began to have a look of iiubappiness 
Dominie Purvis, reinstalled in liis former position, quite foreign to him. It was also observed that 
To render the service more valuable still, Mr the hardened w'eaver whose child he had rcseue'l 
Youalt took all tliis upon liimscdfi without causing became a great favourite with Mr Vouatt, without, 
US one penny of expense ; and wdien the school- however, making any appreciable change for the 
room was once more Jianded over to us, a small belter in his attemlance at kirk or chapeL 
debt that liad accumulated on it some years before, When the minister was at *liis busiest in the 
was also found to have been silently discharged controversy with » Laird Limlsay, news reached 
by the generous young minister. If anything was Liuly Garroway, liis landlady — or mother, as * he 
likely to add to a j»opularity earned by such a had got tpiite iiatiirally long ago to call her — that 
public service as this, Mr Vouatt w’as found to her la-t surviving son 'was not likely to be any 
be capable of that also. After the affair of the more gLuldencd by a sight of her, unless she came 
sclKioI, it was pretty confidently predicted that the to him now, and with no lo=3 of time. This news, 
minUtvir would now be as ready to interfere, and j or something like it— j^-rhaps not quite so urgent 
probably as hard to bear, as the Laird himself; — had been for some lime expected by the bravo 
that fiom a respectable elementary school, such little woman ; but not the le^s wivs she quite pre- 
Wiii at the time common enough in Scotlainl,jfit • j^arctl to leave her lodger to liis own resources, 
■u'a'* likcdy to degenerate, under the iiitluence of ' with no attendance save the little maid, for the 
this clever miuLsler, into something between an indefinite time it might ilill to her to be absent, 
old-fasbioucd ilame’s, and a new-fashioned Sunday Put he — not for a moment w’ould he listen to 
school. Kothhig of the kind ever happeucil. Mr excuse or talk of further, or indeed of any hirc«l 
Yoiuitt scorned to take advantage of the service he ludp ; she should go, aud go at once ; take the 
had rendered to the whole, community, to exalt little maid wdlli licr, for her own personal con- 
eithcr liis cloth or liis creed at the expense of venienre, ami leave him to what he called his 
those wlio were neither ministers nor seceder?. own ‘ ih^vious courses.^ And so ii was ultimately 
His duties as one of the trustees (« officio) U’crc arranged. But as luck wa^uM Iiave it, for the 
lultilleil with a strict regard to the letter of the greatest part of the week of Lady Garroway's 
founder's instructions, and rather with a modest return from the funeral of her sou — whose bedside 
defercnco tlian otherwise to the opinions of his she just reached in time to close his eyes — Mr 
CO- trustees. Vouatt was to be in attendance in Edinburgh, 

His appearance on the ‘green’ was a plieno- waiting for the dcci^ion, and lielpin|V with local 
meiioii new to lieatherton ; and tlie less new it information, in the great case of Lindsay versus 
became, it grew to be the more welcome. Himself The Trustees of lieatherton School. So it came 
a practised and skilful athlete, his presence at and that his landlady was not missed by him while 
interest in our village evening sports gave them a she was away. 

value aud importance in our eyes they certainly On returning from Edinburgh, the duty — never 
did nnt formerly possess. It was probably in his omitted by him — of noticing with a few words 
speedy total suppression of the almost ceaseless of kindly greeting the little maid who opened 
quarrelling and lighting among the young gym- the door for him, was gone through with .^omc- 
iiasts, that his value in this quarter was most thing of more solemnity than usual, on account 
thoroughly felt, and highly appreciated by the of the mourning which she now wore. From 
rest of tuo community. If, ns was pretty broadly her he passed into the parlour, to offer what 
hinted, this was not effected without an exhibition he could of sympathetic condolence to his sorely 
of cariifd skill on his own part that very effectu- stricken friend. But it was not Laily Garroway 
ally astonished the most flaunt transgressors^ his wdio was here to receive iiiin. It was ^la^me. 
services in that respect lost none of their value in Ho felt it like the flash of an inspiration. Her 
our eyes. * name was familiar to him, from her mother’s 

It was on the ‘green,’ and while we were oft-repeatod, half-involuntary allusions to her 
secretly deliberating as to the form a testimonial ‘one ewe lamb;’ but his wildest dreams never 
should assume whidi we felt constrained to present brought before his mind's eye such a Maggie 
to him, that the crown and seal were set on his as this. This was a lad v— he needed but ono 
great public services. While the bum was in glance to satisfy himself of that— a lady, too, 
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of such grace of form and beauty of feature ns 
it had scarcely ever fallen to lot to see united 
in one person. He was at (irst taken by sur- 
prise; but was soon reassured by the composure 
of the lady as she introduced hemelf, which she 
did, by saying simply : ‘ I am Magiiie.* On this, 
he also introduced himscir; and a little later on, 
when Lady Garroway nuuie her appearance, she 
found her children — as she was pleased to call 
them — enjoying each other’s society with the 
ease and conlidencc of old friends. The re- 
mainder of the day was spent iif the company 
of the mother and‘ her daughter. Hut when Mr 
Youatt retired for the night, and was seate<l in 
the privacy of his own room, he was compelled 
to admit to himself tliat a new and powerful 
element had that day been introduced into his life 
— an element of such potential force, that if ndt at 
once eliminated, threatened to make shipwreck of 
his hopes, and drive him he knew not whither. 

For although he had not wooeil, he had won the 
stately lady who, as we have already intimated, 
had once visited him along with Ids mother ; 
had asked and obtained the j)roinisc of her hand ; 
and was bound bv all laws of honour at least, to 
implement his jdlghtcd troth. For the wot)iug, 
that other stately' and strong-willed lady luwi 
taken jpains to relievo her son of that trouble, 
and he, with a heart untouched, had a strong 
desire to do his mother s pleasure. But here was 
danger of a serious complication ; and he felt as if 
misery was to be his only possible portion hence- 
forth. To-morrow, lie said to himself with a sigh, 
he sliould break it as gently as he could to kindly 
little Lady Garroway, that he must go away from 
under her roof, grown almost sacred to him— away 
from her own lender, loving, motherly care ; aAvay 
—but this he would nSt say to Lady Garroway, 
only to himself— out of the power of her daughter’s 
golden hair and witcliing eyes, and speech of 
silver sound — away from all these things, never 
to come back again. When he had fairly resolved 
that this was his only safe course, he retired 
for the night Now, Mr Youatt was an athlete, 
with ukiimpaired digestion, and wdlh him to go 
to bed meant to go to sleep. But tliis night his 
sleep was troubled, and he dreamed. He dreamed 
.more than once or twice that the cold and stately 
young lady came to his bedside with a colder face 
and a statelier mien than ever, and reproached 
him, in tones of icy coldness, with meditated 
deceit, and treachery and wrong. This was not 
a very pleasant or restful night for liiin; but it 
wore away, and morning came ; and many morn- 
ings came and went, yet the gentle breaking to 
Lwy Garroway had never taken place, and still he 
sunned 'himself in the light of her daughter's 
beauty. At length a day came when, in conse- 
quence of some heedless words in one of his 
letters, the two stately ladies came to visit him 
once again. There were few exclamations of 
pleasant surprise on this occasion, however; and 
the elder lady determined to deliver her son from 
temptation by the most summary process known 
to her->*hi8 almost immediate marriage with the 
object of her choice. 

*It will never do, my dear,' she said to the 
stately young lady,. ‘to leave Henry to the mercy 
of this young person, who is really pretty in 
her own way| and imy be designing, in the way 
common to lul ner class. We will arrange to have 


the marriage solemnised here, and with os little 
delay iis possible ; and when yon arc both settled 
in the manse, all danger will be past, as well as a 
very heavy responsibility off my hands.’ And 
straightway she sought the study of her son. 

His mind at this moment was actually busy 
with the same subject os his mother’s, but not, it 
must bo confessed, full of the same calm cunfi- 
deiicc as to the result, lie hod half resolved to 
kneel down at his mothers feet, to tell lier that lie 
could never marry this woman of her clioico,*aiid 
to beg to be relieved of a bur<lcu that luvl now 
become impo‘ssiblc for him to bear with happines.s 
or honour. But her very lii*st words froze anew 
the current of his speech, and he heard wliat she 
had to say with the calmness of a man who recr>g- 
niscs in what ho hears, or sees, the overmastering 
will of Fate. He heard her to tlie end, as if her 
story related to some one altogether distinct from 
himself; and he caught himself rept'atlng lh{‘ day 
mentioned by his mother as that li\ed by herself 
for his marriage, as if it were the dale of some liis- 
torical event he was anxious to impress on his 
memory. When she rose, to go, he ro-^^e but 
spoke no word of affirmation, protest, or dis.se iit. 

On the following day, the two lidio.s returjied 
to their home, leaving him for a .short time fn-e 
to follow what in happier times he wa.s wont to 
call his ‘devious courses.’ And now, at List, he 
did what it was Ids duty to have done maiiv 
mouths before, or else to have witlidrawu himself 
wlicrc the iiecijs.sily for doing it at all could never 
have ari.‘'e!i— he poured out his almost bursting 
heart before Maggie Garroway, lie told her .all, 
without drawback or reservation ; and took what- 
esrer of comfort he could g.atlier from the confe.^siori 
that in the process was also wrung from lior. 
When the Sunday morning came, .and Maggie 
Garroway went to the kirk side by side with (lie 
Uev. Henry Youatt, as had been flieir invariable 
custom since her coming home, do you think that 
any one of all the church-goers who looked oji 
their rpiiet handseftne faces, could liavc giu*.«.<cd 
wdiat molten 8ca.s of passion were sbiinhering 
underneatli ? It is not likely, or, lo that keen 
observer, I am afraid the Bev. Jlenry’s sorinon — 
gooil and elorpieiit a.s it really wa.s would have 
carried lessons Lir other and deeper than those 
intended by the preacher. 

Before another Sunday came round, it wiis 
known to .all the p.ari.sh th.at the following 
Wednesday was to be Mr Yoiiatt's wedding-d.ay. 
On that Sunday morning, for the first time since 
his arrival, he allowed himself lo be somewhat 
behind his usual time. Douce Jcamc.s I^fonk 
made some humorous remark on this as on every 
other occasion, and threatened in a few minutes 
to ‘go up the Lo.an and fetch him by the lug.’ 
Jeanics did certainly go, as promised, ‘up the 
Loan ; ’ but truth compels me to state tliat lie 
did not bring Mr Youatt back ‘ by the lug/ nor 
otherwise. Ho found the Lady Garroway and 
her little maid wringing their hands in an agony 

i|[espair at the mysterious disappearance of the 
minister and Maggie. 

The pawky Jeames put off little time in the 
house of Ladjr Gamway; he was a keen-eyed 
old fellow, this ruling elder, and took in the 
whole story at a glance. He went back by himself 
‘down the Loan’ to the kirk, held short consulta- 
tion with his brother office-bearer^ tlien climbed 
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into tlio lower pulpit, dispoasessing from his seat j on blindness. All are more or leas impressed 
the precentor. Here he read a chapter to the j with the innuiiieral^le blessings enjoyed through 
wondering congregation, extemporised, to the best j the poasession of sight, and what a calamity the 
of his ability, a i)rayer, not deficient iii length deprivation of it would he to us. When we 
or fervour, and dismissed them. consider not only the amount of knowledge and 


historical, before a printed paper, affixed to the we can perliaps more fully iindeivtand the serious- 
kirk door, revived them afresh in all their pristine n':s3 of its loss. As with most* of !!;♦ tliousaiid- 
absuAlity. Tliis was an extract from the pro- and-one forms of Xihysical Bulfering, all classes 
ccedings of tlie Synod, and merely set forth that and conditions' of niankinrl find that it is no 
at the late meeting of that body, on the motion respecter of persons. V'et it is undeniable that 
of Thomas Asterislc, minister, seconded by John with certain classes, particular kinds of suffering 
Blank, elder, tlie Rev. Henry Youatt, late minister predominate. It is so with blindness. How 

of Heutherton, had been deposed from the holy common it i% from the accidents of their cir- 

oflicc of the ministry. cumstances, for the r<*spcct:iljlo and struggling 

A party, which fortunately turned out more pooJ to he alllictcd in this respect ; and it is only 
noisy than numerous, clamoured fiercely for a j those to any extent acquainted \vilh these cir- 
tiino against this decision of the Synod, as cunistaiices, who can umlei-.-taTid their ditficiiltics 
being high-handed and tyrannical, and wholly and hardships, when so aftlicted. It occasionally 
unwarranted by anything in the character or happens, in the civsc of a poor man losing his 
conduct of Mr Youatt. They pointed out that siglit, whetlier by accident or disease, that for 
fionic English lawyer whose name I liave forgotten iiioiitlis his mind is depressed and almost over- 
— it was prohiihly all a pure invention— had, when ; whedined at the prospect before him ; and 
a young man, run away with the lady wdio • especially is tliis the case with tliose having others 
hccanie his wife, whicli did not stand in the way ! dependent on therii ; yet, notwithstanding this, 
of his evciitiiall}' becoming Lord High Chancellor. . such is tlio wonderful elasticity of the human 
This may or may not have been the case ; hut as mind, as a g'Mieral rule, under tin’s form of 
Mr Youatt liimsclf t(Jo1v no steps in the matter, . suffering, as under lighter forms, that it can eveii- 
his noisy fri(‘nJs .^ooii dropped into silence, and it tually tliiow off its temporary depression and 
bec..iine possible after a while to draw a decent . Lethargy, and, like a summer sky after the 

veil over the whole transaction. : thiunlerstonn has jcissed, resume its brightness 

After some years, Mrs YuiiatL appeared again in and pcreiiity. 
llealherton, more beautiful, if pos'^ihlc, as matron The blind have the rei»utalion of being noted 
than even she had b"en as maid, and bringing with for their general cheerfulness and ixitience ; and 
licr, of all persons in the world, the little servant- deservedly so. On many of their faces may be 
girl, a full-grown woman now, who had mystori- . remarked the, habitual smMe. Indeed, it almost 
ously disappeared on the afternoon of the very seems as if the smile ha I beooine stereotyped. 


same Sunday Mrs Youatt herself. The latter , This is nt lea«>t indicative of a fair share of con- 
evcutiially nur.sod her mother, old Lady (larroway, tentment and hapx»ines3, wdiioh is as much as 
througli the many weeks of illness that terminated • their seeing bretlireii can pos-ihly expect to 
in her death. Douce Jeames ^louk attended the j attain. Tln-y are also in general humorous, liave 
iuneral, and walked from the hou.^o to tlie grave- 1 a keen sen^e of the ludicrous, and are ever 
yard and back again with a grand, foreign- looking ; ready for a laugh, if you arc willing to indulge 
gentleman, fearfully and wonderfully bearded. The : them, or are willing to be indulged. In the 
sly old eliler was never heard to juention any ! virtue of ]».itieiicc, they arc often far ahead of 
names ; but ns lie proceeded to manage for the I sighted inoJtals. Tliis is manifested in various 
now owner all the heritable iiropcrty left by the . way-*. Indeed, there is no other class in whom 
deceased, shrewd guesses were not wanting. At | the exercise, of this virtue is in more constant 
length the Elder, contraiy to his usual custom, | demand. As a class, they are to a large extent 
«lroppe«l a hitter into the Ilcathertoii ijost-ollicc. ! isolated from their fellows. We have observed 
The oM post- mistress was unable to decipher | them on a tine afternoon sl-mding for hours near 
the name of the foreign town to which it was j some busy thoroughfare of the city, immovable 
addressed ; but she was prepared to take her oath as statues, mid listening to the tratfic surging 
as to th*' person, and that his name was Henry ! past This is often how they enjoy the sun and 
Youatt Esquire. I do not know whether this | air of heaven. But if any of their seeing ncigh- 
was considered satisfactory ; hut it was all the ! hours will only ask them for a walk into t!:e 
general public of llcathcrlou ever learned of their ! country, there arc none fonder of walking and 
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company than the blind. 

"W e have briefly indicated one or two phases of 
character in which the blind, shall we say, excel 
their seeing fellows; but there is nnolher which 


It has been the writer’s privilege for many yc^irs may be referred to, and that is niemorv. AVe 
to iiavo had frcipicut ami iiitiuiato intercourse have had experience of some curious instances; 
with a pretty largo circle of our blind fellow- such «as, of a man rcneatiiig almost word for word 
country nien. And as his experiences have been any sermon he might hear in church ; another 
of a somewhat interesting character to himself, repeating chapter after chapter lioin one of Scott’s 
perhaps the reader may desire to be made novels, after hearing it read ; and of another, 
acnuainted with a few of them. a decided poet in his own eyes, if the expression 

It is unnecessary to olfer many general remarks may be pardoned, composing verses innumerable 
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cluriii" the iiijjht in bed, and retaining them in A desperate struggle for life once overtook a 
Ilia iiinKl until he could get soi^ one with siiflicieiit blind man under painful circumstances. One 
patience to write tlicui down. •‘Another man we winter^s day he bad been a short distance into tho 
know accomplished a feat of memory which we country, and was returning to the city at night, 
Ihiiik deserves to be recorded. It is sometimes and alone. Ho thought he was sure of tho road, 
maintained by those who arc hostile to the Sliorter Jind all unconscious of danger, held on his way. 
Catechism being taught in our public schools, that lint unfortunately as it turned out, he had diverged 
few remember or could repeat much of its contents from Ids road, and ere long went ijlunging head- 
after having reached the years of maturity. One long into the canal. Hero was a situation for a 
day this argument 'Avas brought against it in the blind man. But this in itself would have bepn a 
presence of a blind man whose ngg would be at comparatively small matter to him, as ho was an 
least fifty. He at once questioned this state- ordinary good swimmer, and could have scrambled 
incut; and after a few words, the blind man and out without much dillicnlty. But what was his 
his friends agreed to meet next day and put his horror, having tried both banks, to find that ho 
assertion to the test, namely, that he would repeat was inclosed between solid stone parapets. Vainly 
the Catechism from beginning to end without a ho tried, by stretching his arm to its utmost, to 
mistake, if they would forfeit a certiiiu snyll discover the heiglit. To no purpose did ho swim 
sum of money in the event of his doing so. .about. He now felt ho was getting exhausted. 
The blind man, like thomselves, had given and determined to make a final effort, if his life 
little attention to tho Catechism since leaving was to bo saved. Swimming with all his might 
school as a boy ; but he liad good faith in to the opposite parapet, on tho first touch of the 
the strength of In’s memory. He accordingly set wall he made a spring from the water, in the hope 
about his task at home by getting it read over that he might clutch the edge of the masonry, and 
a few tithes ; and next day fiilfdled the bargain, draw himself up. He fell back into the cold water 
to the entiro satisfaction of his friends. A filth ' almost hopeless. Recovering himself, he again 
man has a wonderful memory for dates, &c., and made the attempt, and again failed. But, like a 
nlsp seems to iiave an inexhaustible fund of hero, be made one more supreme effort, and the 
liumorous stories, principally Scotch, and to have third time succeeded, 

a special knack of telling them too. We here think it might not be out of place to 

We may here refer to the subject of dreams as refer to a few of the Imlicrous accidents that 

having some connection with memory, inasmuch occasionally occur, and which none enjoy and 

as the former are largely dependent on the latter, apeak of more than the bliml theniaolve^, A 
Our blind friends have their dreams ; but they are large and heavy ox was being driven through one 
different from the dreams of their seeing friends of our streets. The poor brute had evidently 
in one important respect They are known as ; travelled a long way, and was much fiitigued. At 
hlind dreams. To the uninitiated, this expression Idligth it could go no farther, staggered forward 

may require some little jxplanation. Suppose by and fell on tho pavcmetit, and there it lay. All 

some accident a man loses his sight For a con- unconscious of the misfortunes of llio ox, on came 
sidcrable time after, his dreams are the same as a blind man with head in the air, and smoking 
hcretofom. He sees in his dreams the loved faces his pipe. The few people wdio were about did 
and the familiar scenes on which his eyes were not observe the man’s approach till he fell jiros- 
wont to lest, unchanged, By-and-hy, this is trato over the broad 'back of the ox. No .siioncr 
altered. Gradually, these impressions fade, and was he down, than with a cry of terror ho scrambled 
a time comes when his very dreams are hlind, up, and started back some distanoi*. The people 
Gone are the loved faces and places, and he sees speedily explained to him the cause of his 
them no more in this Avorld. alarm ; and were not a little amused at the 

It lius often been remarked with what con- reply he made, that when he felt the broad, 
Tidence, and even boldness, the blind will ven- warm, hairy mass, ho could not for liis life 
tuTo alone through the busiest streets of our conceive what it was. 

large cities, and how few are the accidents that Another blind man wc saw walking bang against 
befall them. We have heard the expression that a man reading a poster on the wall, with a bosket 
a special providence protects drunk men and of two hundred eggs nicely lialaTu ed on his head, 
children; and tho blind may be included. No It is needless to say that the iiuiii aiifl the eggs 
doubt, their safety from accidents to a great extent were the sufferers. And so did a baker and Jiis 
is due to that confidence, combined with their bread come to grief in the same manner. No 
acuteness in hearing and detecting the sounds doubt, these accidents are very serious to tho 
of danger. But it need ^ scarcely be said that parties immediately eonceriiod ; but we can scarcely 
accidents do occur, sometimes of a serious, but oe blamed in thinking they have also a lodicrous 
oftener of a humorous character ; of the former, a.spect. 

even involving the loss of b’fe; but happily very There is a certain class of Scotchwomen wlio 
serious results aw the exception. Frequently the are adepts at making black puddings. One of 
escapes are remukable, one or two instances ot these liad been going home with a large tin can 
which may be given. Wc knew of a blind man of sheep’s blood for that purpose. On reaching 
walking right into the open grating beneath a thearon railings, on her way. of one of our largo 
shopkeeper^ window, a depth of about accidents hospitals, just at the gate she put down 

to'elve and bang lifted out none the worse, her can on the pavement, prompted, no doubt, to 
Of another who walked into the unprotected foun- take a rest, and also that she might gratify her 
dation of a bmldittg; and when the alarmed spec- curiosity by having a peep throng tho hospital 
tatow ran fprwaid and looked down he was seen railings. Of coursS, on came the mevitable blind 
coolly gxopmg ftbout for the small bundle ho was man, like her Nomesis, and upset the blood on the 
carrymg when ne fell. pavement, and all unconscious of the serious mis- 
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hap, passed on liis way. About half an hour after- 
wards, we had occa.'^iou to repass that way, and 
found an old Irishwoman fjazing at the sheep’s 
blood, raisin" her hands, and otherwise expending 
a great amount of sympathy, under the delusion 
that some follow-creature had met with a fearful 
accident, and liad just been conveyed to the 
hospital. 

Much ])lcasantor is the following incident. In 
one of our Institutions for the Blind, a party of 
visitors were being conducted through the Indus- | 
triid ilepartmcnts by one of the blind men ; and 
as is usual with visitors, they were lavish in their 
praises of their industry and cleverness. One of 
them rather extravagantly remarking that they | 
could do anything — to this llie blind man, with ; 
grim humour, replied, that th(3re was one thing at ! 
least in which they signally failed, namedy, 
landscape painting. 

Our next story, unfortunately docs not present 
our blind friends in (piito so innocent a light. | 
Three men, two of them blind, wore drinking 
together one night in the room of a public-house, ! 
and as is too often the result of such convivial 
meetings, one of the blind men quarrelled and 
came to blows with the man who could see. Here , 
was likely to he a Uitth*, not by .'iny means on | 
equal terms. But Iho <jtlier blind man was equal 
to the occasion. That the man who could sec 
should have no undue advantage over his less 
hirtunato oiiponvnt, up jumped the blind frieinl 
CiUd turned oil’ the gas ; and so they ponimtdled 
each other in a harmless way for a time*. 

We have given an illu.stratioJi of the warlike 
passion ; os aii olfset, we could gdve many illu^tra- 
lions of that gentler passion love, for the blind aie 
eminent di*<cinles of Cupid and Hymen. As a rule, 
a respectable tdiiid man has no dilliciilty in getting 
a seeing wife, and very often with good looks to 
b.jot. And when ■we consider the delicacy of 
touch in the fiugcr-tq)s of the blind, the latter is 
not to be woudv'red at. Blind men, liowe,ver, do 
not always marry wives who see. We know of 
many instances in which both liusband and wife 
arc blind, Jiiid have managed to rear families 
without llio occuiTonce of any serious mishap 
either to themselves or the children. And the 
cases are rare in which the latter are defective in 
sight. Only lately, the marriage took jdace of a 
blind couple somewhat advanced in years, bhe 
being his second wife, and ho her third blind 
husband. The marriage was not wanting in 
the elements of roiuanco, for in their young days 
they had eourled, and parti**!, blind iu a clouble 
sense. 

We will conclude with a courtship, but iu this 
case will not vouch for its truth. A blind man 
on several occasions met a widow, w'ho was not, 
however, like himself, blind, and latterly con- 
cluded that she would make him a good >vife. 
lie resolved that he would ‘pop tho question’ with- 
out loss of time. Acconlingly, one evening found 
him ill the widow’s house for that purpose, when 
his suit was entirely successful. But so elated 
was ho with his success^ that on leaving her door, 
he forgot he was up a flight of stairs. The stair- 
case wimlow being very low, and happening to be 
open, he felt tho air on his heated brow, and at once 
stepped out without thinking where he was, and 
so ftdl into tho court below. Tho widow hearing 
the noise, ion down greatly alarmed ; but was 
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fully reassured that no bones were broken, by his 
remark : ‘ ^laggity yo hae a big step to your 
door ! * * 


0 II I L D U E N’S D R 0 L L E R I E S. 

Tub interest sliowii in the droll doings and 
amusing ob-eivations of little folks, is proved by 
the success of recent works on the subject. Most 
of us have f-ome time or another heard children 
come out with as comical things as any, invented 
or otherwise, that we see chronicled. N<>t long 
since, a correspondent sent to a provincial paper 
an anecdote of the kind refciTcd to, of whicn his 
six-year-old boy was the hero, lie says: ‘I keep 
a .shop, and sell lancy gr,od<. A gentleman came 
in ^o buy something. It was early, and iny little 
buy ami 1 were alone in the house at the time. 
The g**ntli^maii gave me a sovereign, and I had 
to go up-stair.s to my cash-box. Before doing so, 

1 went into the little room next to the shop and 
said to the boy: “Watch the gentleman, th.at he 
don’t steal anything;” and I put him on the 
pounter. soon as I returned, he sang out: 
“ Ta, he didn’t steal anything — I watched him.” 
You may imagine what a"po.«ition I was in.’ 

Children’s »pie<tions are often no less embarras- 
sing than they arc amusing, as may be instanced 
in the story \»f the mercenary little boy who 
overheard a couver'^ation respecting a wedding 
that was soon to take plabc. At breakfast next 
morning lie recalled the subject by asking the 
fullowing *|iu-;tioii : ‘Papa, what do "they W’ant to 
give the bride away for f Can’t they sell licr T — 
A little one returning from the ‘Zoo’ through 
Ihiicnt’s Park with a friend of the writer's, 
]i(i;nl*Ml to some tbwerSj giMwing there, and 
inquired if they were fu/ur ones; meaning, of 
< ourse, with his thoughts on the animals he had 
ju^t seen, the reverse of wild.— At a whale exhi- 
bition, a young-ter is .*iaid to have a.sked his 
mamma if the whale that swallowed Jonah had 
as large a mouth as the one before them, why 
didii’t'JouaU walk out at one corner. 

‘You mmt think Jonah wa^ a fool ; he didn't 
want to walk out and got drowned ' was the 
quick reply of a younger brother, fcefore tho 
iimther could answer. 

It is related of another infant inquirer who 
was looking with great interest at a foaming pan 
of milk, that he budvleiily exclaimed: ‘Mamma, 
where do cows get the milk from?’ — ‘Where do 
you get your tears?* was the answer. — After a 
thoughtful silence— iu which tho mention of tears 
had '^evidently recalled certain associatitms — ho 
again broke out : ‘ Mamma, Jo the coios hacc to he 
i^pankedr — On seeing a house being whitewashed, 
a small boy of three wanted to know if the houso 
Avas going to be shaved. — ‘Do you know how I 
get into bed so quick, mamma V s.u*l a little girl. — 
‘No, darling; how do you?* was the reply. — 
‘ Why, I put one foot on the bod, and then Imllcr 
out “ Rats ! ” and scare myself right iu.’— A lady, 
when admiring the stare on a bright night in a 
tropical climate, waa suddenly asked in the most 
innocent way by her little son of Ih-e years old if 
those were the nails that held up heaven. 

Apt replies of little people wlieii scolded or 
questioned And many illustrations, as, for example, 
when a little girl, alter being sharply reproved by 
her mother ioi some miscunduct, said after & 
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moment’s pmisc : ‘I should fink, mamma, from tlie 
wav you treat me, you was stcp-iiiovver. -—A 
four-ycar-oM boy lying in a bed in \yhich his 
lii’otlicr was also to sleep, replied, wdien his mother 
exclaimed : ‘Why, Tommy, you are lying right in 
tlie. niiddlo of the bed ; what will poor Harry do ? 
‘Well, mother, Harry has got both Bides/— Another 
yoniigfiter of about the same age, seated at tlie tea- 
taldel^said : ‘Mamma, may T have some sardines?* 

‘Wait till Tin feady, child/ ‘Why, Ma, it’s 

me *at wants *cm,* was the commept, in tones of 
surprise. — A boy who had ahvaya refused to cat 
oatmeal, in spite of his mother’s urgings that it 
was a strengthening diet, suddenly surprised her 
one morning by eating a liberal plateful and 
calling for move. Upon his mother asking for 
an explanation, lie replied : ‘ I am bound to gat 
oatmeal till I am strong enough to whip Johnny 
Scott.* 

Little Freddie when visiting a neighbour’s house 
was offered a piece of bread-and -butler, wbicli he 
accepted, but W’ithout any show of gratitude.— 
‘What do you say, hheddic hinted the lady, 
expecting him to say, ‘Thank you.’ — ‘ I say it ain’t 
cake,* was the iinptlitc res])onse. — The father of a 
family, after reading from the morning paper tliat 
tlnj cold the night belore was iniense, the therino- 
meler registering many degrees below freezing- 
point, sai«l: ‘Now, children, I suppose you are 
taught all about that at school. Which of you 
can tell me what the freezing-point is?* — “i'he 
point of my nose, papa,* was the prompt reply 
from one of the youngsters. 

A gentleman somewhat advanced in life, and 
who was never remarkable for bis good looks, 
asked his grandchild what ho thought of him. 
The boy's ])arents were^ present. The youngster 
made no reply. ‘Well, why won’t you tell me 
what you Ihink of me ?* — ‘ ’Cause I don’t want to 
get licked,’ was the answer. — An Aiiioricaii mother, 
who fondly put the query to her young son, 
‘What would you do without a ii i other, Tom ?* 
was dunifounded with the reply : ‘ Do as I liked, 
Ma.* — A mother once showed lier child a beautiful 
doll, n St John, of fino make and colour. ‘Sec,* 
she said, ‘ he has been very good ; and heaven 
always rewards the good by making Ibein beauti- 
ful.*— ‘Oh,* said the child, lifting its shoulders, 
‘don’t believe that, mamma. This little St John 
looks very meek because he *b all glued up ; but 
if he covld only move, you’d see !' 

A little girl one iiiornitig remarked to her 
mamma that her ‘button-shoes werj hurting;* 
and probably thought relief might come by chang- 
ing right to left. ‘ Why, Lucy, you *ve put them 
on the wrong feet!’ — Puzzled and just ready to 
erv, she exclaimed: ‘What’ll I llo, mamma? 
They’re all the feet I’ve got!*— An afl'ectionate 
mother noticing her little daughter wipe her mouth 
with her dress sleeve, asked what her handkerchief 
was for, and received for answer ; ‘ It ’s to shake 
at the ladies in the street; that ’s what papa docs 
with his.* 

A nurse asked a little boy liow much he loved 
her,— ‘How much is twelve-and-sixpcmce ?* was 
the response. This was a sum he had lately heard 
his father mention, and in his childish notion 
seemed the fittest standard w'licrcwitli to gauge 
the capacity of anvthing.— ‘ Which of yon two is 


y'oars. ‘She is,’ instantly replied both, pointing 
Biiiiultaneonsly to one another ; an instanco of 
])olitu self-denial that affords n strong contrast to 
the usual thoughtless egotism of youngsters. 

Children’s remarks are at times even more 
entertaining than their comical queries and replies. 
One of two children who were amusing themselves 
by colouring pictures, suddenly exclaimed : ‘Well, 
how stupid of me to paint that cow blue !’ — ‘Oh, 
it’s bine with the cold!* quickly observed tho 
other. — A little girl on being told soinctning 
which greatly amused lier, vowed that ‘ she would 
remember it the whole of her life, and when she 
forgot it, would W’rito it down.* — A canary had 
begun lo twitter a little after moulting, but w'as 
unable to sing its entire tune. A little four-year- 
old, after listening to one of the bird’s vain 
attempts to master bis tune, said very composedly : 
‘ Mamma, birdie only sang half a verso.* — Canaries 
bring to mind their enemies the cats. A gentle- 
man had a cat which gave birth to five kitten.s. 
On orderinj; three of them to be drowned, hi.s 
little boy said : ‘ Pa, do not drown them in cold 
water. Warm it first ; they may catcli cold before 
the}' are dead.* — A relative of the wTiter’s crossing 
the Channel when he was a very snifill boy, finf- 
fered mucli from sea-sickness. Hearing a gooil 
deal of talk on board about the motion of tlie 
; steamer, be coiilideniially informed his ]»ar(mts on 
I landing, that ‘ if he had a boat, he wouldn’t liavc 
any motion to it/ 

The following remark of a little girl shows an 
opinion of her elders the reverse of flattr.*ring. 
‘0 dear!* she exclaimed to her doll, ‘ I do wisli 
you would sit still, I never saw sucli an nn<*asy 
tffliig in all my life. WJiy don’t you act like 
grown folks, and he slill and stupid for a wldle V 
— In contrast lo this was the delicate compliment 
paid by an American boy to his^ mother, 'i'he 
family were discussing at the supper-tahle the 
qualities which go to make up the good wife. 
Nobody thought the fellow had heeii listen- 
ing or could uiidcrstaiid the talk, inilil he leaned 
over the table and kissed hi.s luotlnT, and said : 
‘Mamma, when I get big enough, I’m going to 
marry a lady liki* you.* 


O LALY MINJi!. 

VIlOM TUB UIIISKK OK VAVLIS SILEXTIAIU V.S, 

0 T/AVY iriiiic ! lliere needs no c?*owiiing roxe. 

No trailing rolie, no gcinniii'l circle raic ; 
Tliou’rt faiiei- than the pearl ; aiul briyhtcr flows 
TJian gold, the sunny torrent of tliy liair. 


Though India’s jacinth glow with dinsky fl.inio, 
It pales before thy lustrous love-lit eyes, 

The w'oud'rous zone, sweet Aphrodite's fniuc, 
fieneatfa thy grace and dewy I prize. 


•Tliy willing slave, I faint and fade away ; 

Life’s sun sinks slowly in the bamid west ; 

But in tliy smile, gleams Hope’s deluding ray, 
And like pale Vesper, lulls tny heart to rest. 

Jaxjes lliLLiiroToir. 


the nicest?' was the question put hy u gentleman 
•bout to give some sweets to twin sisters of tender 
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^ and twenty feet off the old site. Among other 

OUR LIGHTHOUSES. i iinprovemeuts which were thought to be desirable 

LlGiTTnorsKS an now constructed on the coast wa.s the elevation of the light for a range oY nine- 
of the Eritifth Islands should be classed among the teen nautical miles, so that it nrfght be extended 
marvels of architectural ingenuity. The creation mure towards the Channel Hock, and made to 
of a structure of lliis kind is on almost all occa- overlap the range of the neighbouring Lizard lights 
eions a severe test of engineering skill and i»er- to the westward. In the old lighthouse, too, it 
Bevering endurance. The difficulties experienced | was found that the sea ro.se in stormy weather 
are frequently almost insurmountable ; and human above the top of the lan1?H-n, thus often eclipsing 
industry can have no nobler monuments than the the light, and altering its distinctive character, 
massive piles which stand exposed to the full fury j This is a matter of greater importance in the 
of the winds and waves on the jagged rocks which present day than it was at the time of the erection 
Burronnd our coasts. of the structure, from the enormous increase 

The Eddystone Lighthou.se is now being rebuilt ; . in shipping, and the additional lighthouses which 
but what could be a grander example of man’s ; have been cslablished, eaclf having a distinctive 
skill and enterprise than Smeaton’s great work character. The power of a light in so import- 
on that rock! ’Commence I in 1759, and com- ! ant a position as the Kddystone Rock, ought 
pletcd in the face of almost supcrhuinan obstacle.% ' to be of the highest class ; and since the capacity 
it lias stood securely in the nridst of vlic Atlantic | of the pre.^ent tower is insufficient for this 
breiikcrs for more than a hundred years. Of late . purpos**, as well as for the provision of a first- 
years it has been frequently eurveyed, but was ! class fog-signal, ample cunsiJeralions existed in 
not finally condemned until when Afr Isirac favour of a new lighthouse being built. The 
Uouglas of llie Trinity House reported that it j work is now progressing very fiivourably in the 
was not ileslinod to % xi.«t much longer. wing ‘ face of the immense difficulties which must attend 
to VI-)} c.oTHidcrable tremor, whici' occurred with j such a task in such a place. It has been suggested 
each wave-stroke during ^^eavy from the | that Smoatoifs building should be re-erected on 

westwani, fears wore then entertained for the | the mainland, when the time comes for it to be 
fiafc?ty of the structure, particularly ns sca-walcr j taken down, as doubtless it will be, upon the 
had frequently been driven through the joints of completion of the new lighthouse. It would not 
the masonry. The ujiper i^art bad been strength- be difficult to find some point on the coast on 
cued in 183!) and 1SG5 with internal wrought-iron whicdi the venerable building might be erected, 
bars, cxteriiling from the lantern-floor downwards and do good service for another hundred years : 
to the solid portion of the t wcr. On the last ! while its preservation would be a just and fitting 
occasion, it was found that the. chief miscliief j tribute to the memory of the great engineer with 
arose from thu upward strike of the sea at the whose name it must ahvays be associated, 
cornice ; but repair.! were effected, and further During the greater part of the time iu which 
leakage pi’cvented. The tower is Rtill sound ; but it has done such good service, four koopers have 
unfortunately the rock on which the lighthouse been attached to it, three being constantly on the 
is built has been seriously undermined by tiTe spot, and one on shore. They were relieved from 
Bca. The cause of this is said to be chiefly riymoulh by steamer once a month ; and the 
the incessant straining of the rock by the heavy average annual cost of maintaining the lighthouse 
sea-strokes on the tower. It was therefore was about five hundred and cighty-fivo pounds, 
resolved to erect another lighthouse, of larger A good example of the dangers incurred by 
dimensions ; and a good foundation for this those engaged in the construction of lighthouses, 
purpose WHS found to exist about one handled exists in the circumstauces under which one, since 
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completed, was commenced in 1807, on a rock 
teyorid tJie Isle of Sciii, Cape Finisterro, 
Brittany. The rock is of hartl gneiss, from forty 
to fifty feet in length, and about twenty-five feet 
in breadth. The preliminary work was done by 
fislicnncn of the Isle of Sein, whose familiarity 
with those waters enabled them to reach the rock 
when no one else could do so. The moilns opemniH 
which these fishermen ndo[»ted was as follows: 
"When opportunity offerc*!, two of them, wearing 
cork belts, got out of their boats; and lay upon 
the rocks, which they clutcheil with one hainl, 
while they made holes at intervals of throe feet 
with the other hand. While they were doing this, 
they were covered with spray, and soinotimes they 
were swept off the rock altogether, and had to be ^ 
recovered by their boats. In 1867, only (?ight | 
lionra’ work could be accompli‘«hcd upon the rock, 
and only fifteen holes were made. Next year, 
forty holes were made. In 1860, the buihling ! 
was commenced. In 1678, the tower was f»>rty j 
feet above the highest tides ; and eventually, after ! 
more ilian twelve years had been occupied by | 
its construction, it stood completed ninety feet 
above them. Tins is by no means a solitary or 
singular instance of the ha^ftirJous and tetlions 
character of this work. Smeaton’s difficulties 
when building the Ed«lyslone Lighthouse, and 
Stevensoifs wlicn engaged in the construction of 
that on tlie Bell Ruck, are familiar to nearly all 
of us, and have been detailed by themselves. Of 
more modern lighthouses, the most remarkable in- 
stances in this respect are the Skerrvvore, on the 
south-west coast of Scotland, and the still in(»re 
recent construction on the llliuheartach Rock. 
In mentioning these cases we are impelled to refer 
to the services of tlft Stevenson family. The 
father, who built the lighthouse on the Bell Rock, 
had three sons who distinguished themselves in 
the same line of art. To Alan Stevenson is due 
the Skerry vore; and to his brothers, Tlioinas and 
David Stevenson, who succeeded to his fiime, 
belongs the merit of the construction on Dlui- 
heartach ; this last a perfect womler of engineer- 
ing, for the rock had not a foot of lamling, and 
operations were carried on with difficulty beyond 
all ordinary experience. No fewer than two thou- 
sand five hundred tons of granite were conveyed 
from Errnid, a small island south-west of Mull, 
and ten miles distant, and successfully ]>laccd on 
this almost inaccessible rock. The chief hinder- 
ancu which attends this work is the didiculty of 
keeping the foundations of the structure from 
being carried away by the sea ; the winter gales 
often, os in the case of the Bell Rock Liglithousc, 
undoing the work of the sunnner and autuiiii), 
and carrying out to sea blocks of stone many 
tons ill weight. 

If lighthouse-building requires perseverance 
and endurance, liglithouse-kccping requires the 
exercise of the same rare qualities in degrees 
scarcely less ^ striking. We are essentially a 
xnadtime nation; and all those who look after 
the safety of our seamen, and facilitate the 
merchant service of the world by rendering 
navigation on our coasts less perilous, deserve 
well of U8L It* is difficult to reulise to the full 
the horrors and the privations whicli must attend 
the life of a lighthouse-keeper. In most isolated 
lighthows^ it has been found strictly necessary 


to have three men on the spot at one time, in 
order to lcs.seu the terrible loneliness of such a 
situation. Many tales of horror arc extant con- 
cerning lighthon^es. In one wcll-authcnticatcd 
instance, one of the keepers went mad during 
a liurricano and killed Ins companion ; and on 
another occasion, in the same lighthouse, one 
of the keepers being drowned, the other, over- 
come by the horrors of his situation, committed 
suicide. Happily, however, nowiwlaya occurrences 
of Ihis kind are exceedingly rare, and the service 
is filled by intelligent an<l trustworthy men, who 
take a pride in their duties and arc reconciled to 
their life. The usual arrangement is for one of 
them to be ou shore for a week or a fortnight at 
a time ; w'hile the others, whether they are two or 
three, arc on duty in the lighthouse ; in this way 
all the keepers liave frequent relaxation from tlio 
rigour of their life. In most lighthouses, small 
lil»raries are now provided, and supplied with 
hooks and magazines, which are a most invaluable 
source of aniuBemcnt to the keepers whcMi off duty. 
It w’ouUl be difficult for any one to liml a better 
or easier way of alleviating the. hardsliips of d 
most deserving class of men, iiian to send olf 
parcels o! books and jjapers occasionally to some 
of these desolate stations, and such kindness 
would certainly be heartily appreciated. 

If those on shore are awed by the terrible vio- 
lence of the wdiida and waves during a tempest, 
what must be the experiences of men who live in 
a building exposed to the full liiry of the heavy 
ocean breakers ! When we look at a lighthouse 
ill calm Tveather, it is almost impossible to realise 
that the sea sometimes breaks over the lantern, 
^uch is, liowever, lrei|ucntly the case, and an 
instance of this occurred not long after the com- 
pletion of the Bishop’s Rock Light, Avhicli is 
erected on a rock beyond the Scilly Islamls, far 
out ill the Atlantic. One of the builders told of a 
heavy sea striking under tiic lantern and carrying 
away the fog-bell, vldch hung by a stout arm of 
iron nearly three inches square. A few years 
ago the lighthouse keepers on this rock were in 
a terrible predicament during a hurricane, tho 
violence of which was described as being fearful. 
The liglithoiiso was struck by enormous waves in 
quick succession, each call'll iig a noise like the 
(lisrliargc of cannon, mnl making the massive stone 
building rock to and fro, so that every article fell 
away from its place. One fearful sea broke the 
great lens in several pieces, and another smashed 
the cylinders of the spare light, while sand from 
the bottom, til irty fathoms deep, was found heaped 
up on the lighthouse gallery. The power of these 
unbroken masses of Avater is so great that lately, 
at Wick, one of these shocks moved ‘a concrete 
block of four hundred tons built up in situJ 

There is now an inffucntial movement on foot 
to establish telegraphic communication between 
lighthouses, lightship.^ and the shore. It is 
certainly a question of the greatest moment, and 
it is impossible to say how many valuable livefb 
and what an immense quantity of property, might 
be saved if such a means of communication 
existed between lighthouses^ liglitships, and har- 
bours and life-boat stations. Only very recently^ 
a meeting avos held at the M^ion House, and 
Avas presided over by the Lonl Mayor, at whicli 
the following resolution was carried unanimously : 
^That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is a 
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matter of iirgeTit neecsmty that electric communi- 
cation fihoiild be established between the various 
lighthouses, light-vessels, and the shore, in order 
that more Bpee<ly intinication of vessels wrecked 
an<l life and property in peril may be afforded 
to those ready to come to the rescue.* Steps 
were also takc.n to bring the matter niidor the 
attention of the govcrnnicnt. The (|U(‘stion is 
certainly one of national interest. At tlic present 
timg, tlie signals from the liglil«hip.s, by means of 
guns and rockets, only convey tlie tidings that a 
ship is on shore or in distress, and it is impossible 
to estimate tlie amount of help ne(i<lcil, or the 
position of the wreck — both matters of vital 
importance. Thus, two or three lifeboats at some 
dangerous points of tlic coast may proceed to the 
Bamc vessel, which may prove to be only a fishing- ! 
smack ; while a large jias'-'cnger-ship may at the 
Fame time be left unaided, or with only the 
assistance of one boat. Tn the same way, if the 
position of a wreck could be made known, much, 
pd, in many cases, ino.st invaluable time, which ! 
is now frcfpiently h»st while making out her 
wherealiouts, would he saved. 

Another question of great importance is the 
best method of giving a distinctive character to * 
lighthouses. The one final cause and purpose 
of a lighthouse i.s to make known to inarinera 
with unmistakable precision a certain spni to be 
shunned as dangerous. If such exactitude is 
wanting, it may but help to lure them into ! 
positive peril. Of our coast-lights, about ninety I 
j»er cetit, arc fixed, and it has been said 1 
that ill many cases tbeso may but too possibly ' 
be mistaken for Fomelhing else. As is well i 
known, our revolving lights may fairly ho eaia ' 
in general to answer their purpose. They revoh’e i 
in ditferent periods ; combiimtions of colour arc 
employed; and, there arc also flashing lights. In ! 
the Admiralty list of lights, some arc mentioned ! 
as both fixed and flashing ; ami of these, there .are { 
several varieties. Such ‘ fixed and flashing* lights « 
nro not now considered to be wliolly satisfactory | 
beacons, when the flashes occur at intervals of 
iive or si.v minutes ; since it is quite possible for j 
a Rteamer travelling at sixteen or seventeen knots • 
to miss the flashes, and mistake the position of 
the light, A revolving light is much better, and 
is gradually being more generally adopted. It 
can be seen at a greater distance, and is more 
easily clistinguisbablc. Sir W. Thomson has suc- 
cessiully advocated this system, and has pointed 
out various improvements* which might be made 
in existing revolving lights, lie thinks that an 
eclipse of from fifty to sixty seconds is too long 
in dirty weather, and that the watching eye might 
easily let it slip before its bearings have been 
taken. He suggests that greater regularity should 
be aimed at in the periods of revolving lights, and 
ho considers coloured distinction to be unsatis- 
factory, because it is so easy to mistake coloured 
lighthouses for tlie port-side lights of passing 
ships, and because instances have been known 
of red railway lights, and even those of apotbe- 
caries’ shops, having been confounded with har- 
bour lights. 

Among other improvements in lighthouses, one 
of the best is the plan of making each spell out 
its name— on the familiar telegraphic alphaliet 
principle— -by a B3*8tem of dot-and-dash eclipses, so 
that a seaman could at once tell at what light 


he was looking. . The movements for effecting 
these changes wouM, of course, bo automatic, and 
the plan has already ha<l seven years* trial on 
Belfast Lough. Sir W. Thomson’s own Craigmoor 
light, in the Firth of Clyde, is another good 
example of this principle. Hero a long and a 
short eclipse alternate twice; and there is then 
a short pause, giving sixteen sccoivls of unbroken 
light This combination of four^clip'ses is made 
conventionally to denote the letter C, the initial 
of Craigmoor. • 

It would be ea^y to increase the utility of light- 
housft.5. There is no reason ivhy a light should 
merely tell Miips that tliey arc olf a certain point 
of the coast. It could tell more; it could tell 
which way the tide was running, information 
which would be of great value to homeward-bound 
ships. Another idea is that lighlliouse.^ at par- 
ticular hours of the night could give signals which 
W’ould tell the (Jrconwich time, mil thus enable 
vessels to correct their lorigitndi\ In our narrow 
seas, liable to alternate fog and storm, and crowded 
with the merchant navies of all natioiv, every 
cllbrt shouM he made to render ciisnaltics less 
probable, and to lcs.'?oii the pertla to wliiidi those 
are exposed ‘th.it ga down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters.* • 

[Many dilficnltics naturally surround a question 
upon the settlement of which may depend the 
lives of many of our fellow-crcalures. The dilli- 
culties that stand in the way of signalling 
means of ‘dot and da^^li* are greater than at first 
siirht appear ; and the following ojjiniuns on the 
subject, comuinnicatod to us by the captain of a 
vessel, have at least the merit of being from one 
po5.*«e«sed of practical kijovicilgc : 

‘ I am convincetl,* be writes, * that the only tiring 
requisite in determining the character of lighthouse 
lights i.s to make them a** simple as possible, and if 
practicable, let no two ligbts o?i thr same coast have 
the Fame characteristic. Let the mariner feel con- 
fitleiit, when he sees, for instance, a bright fi.xed 
light on a certain coast, that it must be such and 
such a light ; for the simple roas^m that there is 
no other of the same chameter on tliat coast* 
lie is then certain of his position ; and surely 
plenty of combin.ations of the fixed, revolving, and 
intermittent lights cither white or red can be con- 
ceived for our longest coast-line, without having 
two alike, unless at such a distance apart as to 
make mistake impo.«sible. Certainly the “dot-and- 
dash** system, so far as it has been applied, has 
lieen succc'ssful, for the rcasim that it is as yet 
the distinctive characteristic of a certain light to 
which it has been applied, and is easily di-stin- 
guisbable. But place all our co.ast-Vglits under 
the same system, and the diFtinetive feataro of 
this one light is obliterated, and the mariner con- 
founded. 

‘Few people would credit the diTiciiIty often 
exprienced of timing a light at sc.i, it seems so 
easy a nmlter to distinguish bi*twe» n live, seven, 
fifteen, or twenty seconds ; but stalling on a 
8tenmer*8 bridge and holding on witli b.*tli hands 
to keep one’s self from rolling t)vcr the side, while 
a glim|>se of the light is only caught wdien the 
vessel lifts on a sea, makes it no easy matter ; and 
it is often impossible to judge the duration of one 
of our present lialf-mniute revolving lights to 
I withm five or even ten seconds. It is only by 
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the merest guesswork, and the important know- 
ledge that there is no other 4ight of similar or 
nearly similar duration near your position, that 
you are able to say that that light is so and so. 
In such a case the “ dot-and-dash ** system would 
be worse than useless ; so that of whatever dura- 
tion our flashing and revolving lights may be, let 
no two of the same character be near each other of 
ench duration as not to be clearly unmistakable 
one for the other. 

* Again, the. danger is urged of mistaking light- 
house lights for a steamer’s mast-head light ; and 
in answer to tliat I say that the only description of 
lighthouse light liable to be so mistaken is the 
wWe fixed light, though in clear weather it is un- 
mistakable, owing to its superior brilliancy, for 
anything but what it is. In thick weather a 
steamer’s mast-head light, in order to illuminate 
the fog, as lighthouse lights invariably do, would 
have to he so close that the side-lights would 
also be visible. 

* Our present system is now almost as perfect as 
possible^ Let us stick to the distinctive feature of 
each light, so as to produce as little chance of 
mistaken identity*as possible, and let science do 
its best to increase the powen and brilliancy of 
01 ft lighthouse lights, so as to make them even 
more distinctly visible, as in the case of the 
Lizard lighthouse nflt’ction, which I have seen 
in the sky for more than two hours before the 
lights themselves were visible from the deck. I 
feel confident that any attempt to do away with 
the distinct individuality of our various lights 
will only lead to disaster. As they are at present, 
each of our lighthouse lights carries its name to 
the utmost limit of its range as unmistakably as 
possible, and will continue to do so as long as the 
peculiar characteristic of each light is maintained, 
but only till then. Make them all indicate their 
names by the “dot-and-dash” system, and I for 
one woiihl not like to be the mariner whose 
safety depended upon his ability, on a dark dirty 
nigbt, to distinguish the difference between a 
dot and a dash.’] 


THE COUNTER-SYNDICATE. 

CHAFTEB I.— A BRUIN STORM. 

Thb financial house of Fox, Smiles, and 
Naylum was known wherever the echoes of 
Briti'-h commerce reverberated. Bank mana- 
gers bowed before it; merchants held it in 
reverence; traders regarded it with something 
like awe. Its ramincations were vast ; its 
TOurces of information were generally exact; 
its advices of the coming plctlioros and scarci- 
ties of produce so early, that it played a 
master-p^ in the transactions of the City. 
It was linked with mat financial houses in the 
capitals of the woHd; and through them it 
worked out the wondrous changes that came 
over the markets on which it operated. On a 
certain day in a certain year, now remote, Mr 
Smiles, who attended to the seci’ot correspond- 
wrote to the trusty agents of the firm in 
Paris. Measieuis .De Predatour, Toutocil, & Cie, 
the loUowing laconic note; *Sell one hundred 
fhaiaa/nd hags Ooria-Siea Coffee^ to arrive October 
and NwmberJ A similar note was forwarded 
to Heira Bharfsiiui und Geldmacher, the well- 


known brokers of Hamburg. Another to tho 
same purport was despatched to Messrs Buldose 
Brothers & Co., hailing from New York, Boston, 
and San Francisco, U.S. 

In the meantime, Mr Fox saw Mr Box, the 
broker of Mincing Lane. 

‘ A hundred thousand bags ! ’ cried tho latter, 
amazed — and he was not easily amazed — at the 
orders confided to him by Messrs Fox, Smiles, 
and Naylum. ‘Why, my dear sir, it will (jjiitc 
demoralise the maiket ! ’ 

Mr Fox was a clean-shaven man, but not the 
faintest ripple of feeling responded on his face, 
to the astonish incut of Mr Box. ‘ A hundred 
thousand bags Costa- Rica, delivered by the 
twelfth proximo,* repeated Mr Fox calmly. ‘Of 
course you will sell as quietly as you can. We 
have cverjr desire to keep the market firm. I 
trust implicitly to your jnagraent, Mr Box.’ 

‘It is the greatest thing ever attempted in 
my time,’ said the broker when ahme. lie was 
old, and undrilled in the w'ays of cablegrani- 
trimmed commerce, then just begiuiiing its 
career. 

]^Ir Box went about that day in a musing 
mood, and he was not a in using man. He sold 
parcel after parcel c>f Costa-Rica Coffee, and by 
the afternoon twenty thousand bags were dis- 
posed of, for the market was bare of the article. 
The next day, under a tlifiw of price, more was 
sold; and by the end of the week, the City 
and the great nortlieni towns had enabled Uie 
broker to complete bi.s commission. 

But tho market had grown* very unstable, and 
coffee of all de..scriptions was singularly pi'.r- 
tnrbcd. The bilk among merchants w’as uinisii- 
ally animated. Where wus this vast stock of 
coffee lying? Had some speculators been accu 
mulating a heap, wliicdi was now.ljiunchcd upon 
the mai’ket by pressure of the banks? liad 
they been misled by AVest Indian advices? 
Was a big collapse Impending, that would cause 
a financial storm? If bo, to your tents, 0 
Israel ! 

Brokers w'cre agitated too, A sort of mania 
seemed to be running through the coffee world. 
At Havre and Brest, there reigueil an unaccount- 
able depression, consequent upon what schemed 
forced sales of Oosta-liica. Tlie piudiice market 
at Paris was electrical, for a rumour ran that 
a gigantic lot of Costa-Rica had been thrown 
upon the Hamburg market^ whicli staggered under 
it alarmingly. 

But most astounding of all ivos tho news 
coming from New York. Coffee had there begun 
to run downwards, and it appeared that Boston 
and San Francisco were deluged with selling 
orders. Strange, very strange ; everywhere people 
were offering coffee, especially Costa-Rica sorts. 

Mr Quick, the confidential clerk of Messrs Fox, 
Smiles, and Naylum, was one of the lesser mag- 
nates of the City. People supposed him to be 
acquainted with all the ramifications of the 
house he served. But tliat was not correct Tneie 
were confidences too sacred even for his liighly 
remunerated fidelity to be intrusted with. H!e 
knew many marvellous things connected with 
the commercial mysteries of his firm, but he 
did not know aU. His employers had faiUi 
in his ignorance of their secret transactions. 
Now, Mr Quick had os strong a desire to be a 
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millionains as any man then inhabiting; the was in an irritable mood, a.s clever people often 
purlieus of the City. He had, too, a geniiw are, but for the Remark Avhich closca the invita- 
for financial intrigue,^ and extmordiiiary grasp tion : ‘ If your governors liked, they could drown 
of commercial aflaira in their most complicated us both in champagne, after this last go ! * 
entenglements. These gil’U had caused his iin- Mr Quick cast a rapid glance at the leering 
precedeiited advancement in ten years from cyi:^ of his companion. lie sat down, and the 
tlie position of junior clerk to that he now waiter filled his glass. By llie time the botde 
occupied. No firm was readier to reward busi- was emptied, young Box wanted two things — a 
ness ability exercisetl on their espcrial behalf, cigar in the smoking-room, and a further talk 
than Box & Co. Perceiving Mr Quick’s abilities, with Mr Quick, wlio had dibwn a singular ap- 
he Vas advanced from x)ost bi jiost, fnuu stipend pivciativeness, of the young gentleman’s smart 
to stipend, until he was everytliiug but a partner chatter about the coCTc'e market. No man could 
in the concern. excel Mr Quick in suave attentiveness, ■when it 

Being under no illusion of jjersoual unworthi- suited his purpose, or could more favourably excite 
ness, he thought the frowning step of at least self-admiration in another. And Box looked 
a small partnership in the ladder of advance- upon Mr Quick as (»ne of the young City heroes, 
njent his simple duo. Messrs F<jx, Smiles, and who bad fought bis way to tlie front in some- 
Nayluiu tliought rpiile. otherwise, especially thing like a miraculous manner. Everybody 
Mr Nay In m, who hart risen from the counting- admitted that he would become cue of the big 
liousG liiiiisi.df, and who bad been jealous of men of the future, and it gratified young Box 
Mr Quick for some time. Air Smiles uUo was to be seen in bis company. So they went to 
averse. Mr Quick had offended him also by the smoking-room, which was empty ; and under 
being too clever. In a big transaction in spice, the influence of a brace of cheroots and a couple 
Mr Quick had forel«)ld disiister, agaiii 4 the of glasses of Chartreuse, Box laid ‘bare all 
opinion of Mr Smiles, who was sanguine of .a | the movement? of the coffee ti-.insaction, suppos- 

rise. The disaster came ; for tins .shrewdest : ing, of course, tl^it Mr Quick knew all about 

miscalculate now and tlieii. Only Mr F(»x was i them. Tie revelled with vulpine delight at the 
favourable to taking the ambitions clerk into 1 Ireiin'iidous results of tlic tactics of Fo.\, Smiles, 
a small partnersliip, tbougli even he grmiged 5 .and Nayliim upon .all the markets. Such smart- 
that the splemlid harvests reaped by him^df and ‘ ne.-s wa? worthy of all praise ; and the youngster 
the others .>110111(1 bo diminislied hy a fmiher ‘ hugged him&clf with the supreme satisfaction, 
‘divide.* 1 that his father had a share in the business. 

So ]Mr Quick w’a? informed that he must be ' Vtaiiig Box was a true child of the age he lived 
(KUitcnt to be simply the highly esteemed jackal ^ in. 

of the establishment, .as the li(ms were unwilling j Mr Quick had been away for a holiday on a 
to admit him to sliare their luaiours and gloi^*. j fi.-hiim excursion, and was (piite unaware of 
lie roceiv(Ml the verdict with becoming fortitude, what had taken place in absence. He invited 

and rtdired to ponder how lie shouI«l comaasft , } oung Box to Icjok him up at hi? lodgings, and 

by indirect means, that denied him other- ; sent him away from the t'tc-u-iite in the einoking- 
wise. * room almost deliib)Ui 5 with self-conceit. 

This liappeimd about three niontlis before , That night, Mr Quick stayed late at the office. 
Messrs Fox, Smiles, and N^iylum became lai*ge ^ Before leaving, he had a perfect gnisp of the 
sellers of coffee. '• coffee pi od action and consumption for the pre- 

A fortnight alter Mr Box the broker had vioiis tlireo yc.ars. He sniilccl strangely iis the 
executed his leviathan commisHoii, young Box, ? tmei-gcd from his ralculatioiis ; and when 

his son, met Mr Quick at ihc luiicli-table both | the wlide problem Wivs worked out, .a strong 
frequented, though they rarely cjime in contact exclamation burst from him, and he said : 
there. Young Box, like mos-i young City men, ‘Now, Mr Smiles, you shall acknowledge your 
was unusually wise for his years. At twenty- nia>tcr.* 

two ho knew more tliau his fatluT, who had During the ensuing fortnight, the coffee market 
freiniented Mincing Lane for forty years. wont tumbling about in queer zigzi^ fiishion ; 

‘I say. Quick,* he said, oLwerving the latter now down willi a plunge, noAv up with n shai*p 
looking for a seat, ‘ come hei’C ; ’ poiutLug to a rebound. In the words of broker Box, it was 
chair beside his own. demoralised. The great impact of Fox, Smiles, 

Mr Box lunched copiously, as he.avty young and Naylum had led to nuudreds of smaller 
men who can alTurd delicacies" of meat and ilrink, j impact?" from various quarters. Hebrt‘ws in 
are apt to do. This morning he had >von a Amstenlam, Botterdain, Vienna, Biula-Pesth, :uul 
Bovcroign from a friend at the cheerful game ! elsewhere, hearing what Wiis going on in liondoii, 
of ‘Nap,* as they came to the City in the train, j Paris, Hamburg, ami New York, became most 
Strong in the consciousness of his deserts for ■ anxious to show due syinp.athy with (he move- 
this achievement, ho had treated liimself to a ineiits of those great markets. Other citizens 
fimall bottle of Miimm's chommgne, a drink j likewise manifested an eagoniesa to fiutlier lower 
he preferml to all othei’s, thougu he was sadly ! the jirico of coffee of all descriptii»ns, but chiefly 
limmd ill this pleasuiu by the small allowance Cosla-Bicas, and sold hu'gely speculative 

his father permitted. . account 

Bather to the annoyance of Mr Quick, xvho So the game went on right merrily. The 
was not a companioimble man, and who had, great bears* became the jun'iits of a wonder- 

champagne witli hinn The hospitality would not know the exact import of the temw ‘bull* and 
have iK»n almost rudely declined, for Mr Qidck 1 *bcar.‘ Tlio formor is a speculator who buys stodLs or 
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fully numerous family of little bejirs of the most 
diverse nationalities. Even. Turkey had some 
of them ; for witli the dowulmn of Coshi-Rica 
sorts, Mocha fell profoundly, and the follower 
of the Prophet were enabled to enjoy their 
one permitted Ptimiilant at a price so equitable, 
that quite a burst of gratitude ran through the 
streets of Constantinople, and grocers rose to 
unwonted altitudes in popular estimation. 

Those who took •part m the colfee earthquake, 
as some one called it, will never forget those 
stirring times; far beyond the confines of the 
coffee markets dhl the shocks and tremors range. 
Other commodities were affected. Tea, for in- 
stiincc, began to show coquettish conduct un- 
known to the oldest brokers; sugai- palpitated 
from Cliiiui to Peru ; chickory went crazy. Old 
traders declared that if coffee was to be fS)ld 
at the prices it had fallen to, chickory would be 
henceforward a mere historical article. 

But the strangest characteristics of this fevered 
time were the absurd paragraphs and leaders 
which appeared in the newsjupers. One was 
headed ;• 

‘ Good News for fJoJfee-drinJcers. — It has hitherto 
been supposed that the coffee shrub is limited 
to, the regions now devoted *o its cultivation, 
and that it can only be grown under special 
conditions of climate an<l soil. Also that the 
species is limited to a few varieties. This has been 
recently proved inaccurate. The great German 
traveller and saraniy Professor Weissalledingc, has 
discovered in Central America vast forests of a 
coffee-hearing tree, most of which grow to up- 
wards of fifty feet high ! It is said that the 
size of the berries is four times that of ordinary 
coffee, and that the flavour of this new species 
u superior to the most aromatic kinds grown 
in Aiabia. The immense supplies from this 
source will soon place coffee in abundance upon 
the fciblc- of the poorest classes, and convert a 
luxu :7 into a common necessary of life.* 

, This paragraph went the round of the pro- 
vincial press, and created a flutter in the breitsts 
of the grocers whose eyes fell upon it. No wonder 
that chickory and other substances employed to 
modify the powerful effects of unsophisticated 
coffee, fell into discredit. If coffee were to be- 
come as abundant as the paragraph alleged, 
it would be taking an advantage ox the public 
to mix it at all 

Another paragraph was entitled ; 

lUvolutioii on tJ\4 Breakfast Talk, — Ilitherto 
the world has depended upon tlie bounty of Natui'e 
for the beverages that mcc the moining ineaL 
But^ Science, wnich neither slutnbers nor sleeps, 
has just won a triumph, that threatens to abolish 
the Chinese leaf, the Arabian berry, and the 
Beductive Theobroma nnt> and render mankind 
independent of similar vegetable productions 

oommodities in the hope that when the forinif'htly day 
of Bettlomcnt oomes round, the price of tlie stock or ! 
commodities will have risen, in which case ho will 
pocket os profit the * difference’ between the price at 
which he bought and the price on the day of scHlcmcnt. 
A 'bear,* on the contrary, sells largely first, and buys 
afterwards at a lower price when the market has become 
^lutteiL Of course, if the price sliuuld rise when it 
IB expected to fall, and vU» verad, the ‘ball’ or the 
^bear’ must pay the * difference’ when it is against him. 
A ’syndkato^ m a oombhiaiion of 'hulls’ or 'bears,’ 
and is a new method of commercial specuUtiou. 


altogether. The great French chemist, M. Syn- 
theseur, after twenty years’ researches, has demon- 
strated that thdne and caffeine^ the essential 
principles of tea and coffee, are merely forms 
of nitrogen. These he has succeeded in makin" 
in enormous quantities. All that was wanted 
to pi*oduee tea and coffee in the chemist’s labora- 
tory was a wootly fibre that woulil absorb ihdm 
and caffeine in the right ])njporLious. This has 
been tlie difficulty with which M. Syutheseur 
lias struggled. It lias now been overcome bygone 
of the pupils of the great savant^ who by accident 
spilled some laboratory caffeine upon a heap of 
siiwdust. In a few hours the mixture beciunc 
so completely transformed into a subatmcc resem- 
bling onlimiry coffee, that one of the porters 
of the cstablislimcnt, siqiposiiig it to be the 
veriUible article, ma«le an mfiision of it for his 
breakfast. I’lie extraordinary aroma attracted 
the attention of M. Syntheseur’s gifted pupil, 
who found thus, by pure hazard, that missing 
link in the great chain which the Professor com- 
menced to forge twenty years ago. 

‘We iimlerstand this chemically manufactured 
coffee cun be sold letiil at a penny per poiiiui ! 
Moreover, the gain of the public will be the 
greafrr, because, owing to sawdu.st lj'*ing already 
in a jmlverised state?, coffee-iuills will no longer 
be required. Of course, tlie iiieLliod of preparing 
chemical coffee is a scientific sccn?t ; out it is 
said that a gigantic Limited Liability Company, 
having depots in every country of the world, 
is now in process of formation to work the 
patents of M. Syutheseur. 

‘Sawdust, hitherto considered little better than 
rubbish, and of no use whatever, beyond spread- 
ing on the floors of butchers* shops, lias now 
risen to importance. Here is another waste pro- 
duct of our industries proving of priceless woj*lh ! 
We have long kmnvn that Baron Liebig was 
in the habit of making ouartcru loaves out of 
deal ])lanks, and thift a billet of wood furnished 
a stair in a double sense, namely, a cudgel for 
defending the outer man, and a French -roll for 
; keeping the stomach in aw'c. But tli.it sawdust 
should take the place of our Congous, Mochas, 
and Theobromas, is, a.=» W'e Inive befijrc said, a 
Revolution on the Break f.ist Table.’ 

These paragraphs were shown to Mr Quiekf 
wlio read them witli an eye that lost .some tiling 
of its habitual li.irdness, while his moutli assumed 
a quite unw'onted genial cui vc. 


INDIA IN THE RAINS. 

BY AN ANQLO-INDIAN. 

i I MENTIONED Oil a fomicF Occasion that the most 
trying period in tlie Indian ‘ hot weather ’ was the 
interval of calm between tlic north-east and south- 
west nion8()on.<i. That lull has arrived, and Nature^ 
exhausted by the fierce heat of May, eeems over- 
ixiwcrcd ; the lieavens above us are as brass, and 
the earth as iron; animal life is in a state of 
(iuie«ceiice— even the crows or fly about 
dejectedly with gaping beaks. 'The trees are in 
absolute rest, longing for a breath to bring move- 
ment to tlieir leaves and twigs, wondering, j^rhaps, 
why the subsoil moisture^ which they have been 
so patiently distilling into the atmosphere for 
mouths imi, is not returning in grateful showeiSf 
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to wash their dust-be^rimed leaves, and open 
out their breathing pores. The earth is iiard as 
adamant, and of a uniform whitish brown ; green 
is nowhere visible, except in cultivated patches, 


utterly void of life, animal or vegetable. Observe 
them now, lined writh pools of pellucid water, 
resting on vegetalibn rant and green, and teeming 
with animal life, aquatic larvm of all kinds, small 


or in the neigh hourliood of wells ; and the shadow I fish and frogs. Among the last, you will pro- 

a huge green-and-yellow bull-frog, six 


of death, as it were, rests on the land. 

Yet the enforced sterility is not absolute ; the 
Muddr {Galotropis giyantea), for instance, rejoices 
in the most sterile wastes, and exhibits its large 
leathery leaves, pink and white flower hunches, 


hably see 

to eight inches long, either . submerged in the 
Wtiter, his nose and eyes alone exposed, or resting 
on the bank waterwarrls. If yqu approach him 
quietly, you may catch him iu nis song of juhila- 


aiid* singular pods, as a proof of the presence of i tion at tiie arrival of the rains, his cheeks puffing 
a beneficent Providence. And if you cl osfdy j out as large as “plums, and the sound carrying you 
examine the surface of the arid soil, you wiil j back to your school-days. Whence came this 
discover numeroiLS Bpeciniens of a ditniniiiivc • sudden life, and where were its components a week 
convolvulus, displaying its tiny leaves and delicate ; ngo? Our attem]»t3 at answer land us in one of 
pinkish- white flowers, as another proof that life is ! llie greatest puzzles afforded by India — the ques- 
struggling for existence amid the prevailing death. | tion of lish-Rhower?, two of which I have seen. 
Many a time, like Mungo I’ark’s niosv;, that humble ! 11 is easy enough to account for the larvae of 

little j)lant has read me a les-^oii of patience and j aquatic insects, and not difficult to understand 
encouragement ; and you feel that if such a ilimin- ; that their eggs and the frogs may have lain 
utivo and humble plant can rejoice amid the ! dormant in tlie mud, awaiting ‘the scent of 


fliirronnding sterility, its joy will in due time be 
imparled to tlie wastes around. 

And BO it happens. The eager observer of the 


water.’ Put whence, in the first instance, came 
the fish ? This is hardly the place for ventilating 
this question, so I wdll merely describe briefly 


fioutiicrn pky is at last rewarded by seeing in mid- : two fi^h-showers, and then iiarn^e two facts which 
June, or earlier, a few cirrhous clouds adorning the . may throw light on the subject, 
sunset ; in a day or two they have coalesced into | During the raiifs of 1864, I was residing /it 
cirrho-straliis, which the setting sun gilds with ' Arrah, in a large house with a flat roof, and 
elfulgenco ; another day or two develops them ■ during a h^^avy shower, the cry was raised by my 


into cumuloiis masses, into the dark interiors of 
which the sun flings his parting rays. We w’atch 
on into night, and Bee these depths illumined by 
distant lightning ; and now we know that the 
monsoon is apjtroacliing, and that we shall soon 
hear the noise of its chariot-wheels. Next day, the 


Keivaiits that fi^h were falling from heaven. 
ra«hed out, and found the compound (court-yard) 
stre^\n with small dead fish, from tw'o to three 
inclu 'i ill length ; while from the roof, two or 
three bucketfuls were procured. Whence came 
the fidi 1 Undoubtedly, from the sky ; but how 
greater portion of the southern sky is veile<l wit^ ‘ liny got there, I am not prepared to state, unless 
cirrho-cuinulus, and we feel the breath of the | they may have been carried into the air from their 
approaching blast in grateful puffs of cool air. ’ native eicnicnt, by a water-^jKjut. Arrah is situated 
During that night, or at the latest, next day, ’ in the corner wdiere the Sone enters the Canges*, 
deliverance arrAes, During daytime you may : and is about seven miles from cither river — the 
notice the heavens waxing * black with cloinls,’ only possible sources of the fish, 
from which suddenly a dazzling flash of lightning ! The pecond fall occurred four j'cars after at 
leaps out, immediately followed perhaps by a ' Patna— which is about one to two miles from the 
deafening roar of thunder. Then the storm ’ Ganges— and also during the rains. On starting 
conics on ; flash follows flash, and peal succeeds on my rounds one morning, I drove over a bridge 
peal in awful grandeur, and ihc labouring clouds ■ crossing a then dry watercourse. During my 
discharge their burden in trcriiciidous rain. Oh, | absence, Heavy rain fell ; and on my reluming 
the joy of that downiiour, and how eagerly we i home, 1 found the watercourse full, and a crowd 
throw open every door to admit the delicious ’ of natives shovelling out quantities of the same 
breeze ! The glad watchword on every lip is ! small fish, all dead. 

now, ‘The rains arc in;* and Nature rc-ochocs I Another curious fact relating to Ashes. On one 
the welcome. IIow delicious the smell of dust | occasion, wdiile stationed at Arrah, I came across a 
laid by rain! You feel as if you could not sniff i specimen of the climbing perch {Anahas scandens) 
it up Biidicicntly. And how strange the clean- 1 struggling along the road at least half a mile from 
ness which meets you on all sides. It seems that I the Soiie, to which I had it transferreil alive and 
spring green has sot in everywhere in a inoiuent, I vigorous. It may have embarked on that strange 
for the lately dust-begrimed trees stand out bravely ; journey to enawn, leaving its eggs in a roadside 
iu their legitimate verdure, rejoicing in the cleans- \ ditch ; hut then a difliculty arises in its being 
ing and invigorating bath they have enjoyed. 

The first downpour often lasts for twenty-four 


hours : and when you go abroad, you arc amazed 


\litch ; hut then 
alone. 

1 have often come across vagrant turtle miles 
_ from any W'ater, and on one occiision found a nest, 
at the cliango in the landscape. Those white, arid ; the young from which might have bocii found 
wastes which dazzled your eye, arc now clothed ! in a roadside pool, occasioning curiosity as to how 

in the most delicate emerald green ; all tjie | they got there. 

humbler dosses of vegptation seem to be engined j Insect life shirts into profuse existence on the 
in a race for existence, each vying with its neigh- ' setting iu of the rains, and often occasions us great 
hour in assuming the verdant garments necessary | annoyance at dinner-time ; the white table-cloth 
for the Btnigglo. Look at the roadside ditches, i and the careless presence of lamps thereon aflbrd- 

and you will ace sights equally amazing. Before ; ing irresistible attraction to countless hordes of 

the rains, they were simply shallow treuches, I invaders, among which winged termites— that is, 
obscured »y dust from the road, and apparently | white ants— stand pre-cuiinoiit ; and their invasion 
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IS very remarkable. You liavc recently arrived in 
the country, are living in a kutcha house (built 
of Biin-dried bricks and miicl-ihortar), have made 
yourself comfortable therein, and are going to have 
your first dinner-party. All your nick-nacks are 
proudly displayed on your table, and in its centre 
blazes your lamp, just unpacked. The dinner- 
hour approaches, and you nervously take a look 
round to see that all is right. One or two insects, 
new to you, are fliftteriiig about the lamp, or on the 
table, and in brushing them olf, you perhaps notice 
that the same insects are swarming'out of a comer 
or from the floor. Your guests arrive ; and while 
receiving and marshalling them in to dinner, the 
insect invasion has assumed formidable propor- 
tions, so that when you sit down to soup, you find 
the air around the lamp alive with termites, and 
your fair cloth covered with them. Every sflup- 
plate is stuffed with them, as also your glasses of 
sherry. In despair, you appeal to the company, 
or to your table attendant; and are advised to 
remove the lamp at once from the table. On 
doing 80 , the invaders on the wing are diverted ; 
and thbn you notice that the thousands on the 
table Lave dropped their wings broadcast, and 
are now chasing one another about. In com- 
jyirative darkness, you finislf your dinner, and 
adjourn to the drawing-room. When your guests 
have left, curiosity takes you back to the dining- 
room ; and you And the tabic and the site of the 
removed lamp strewn with myriads of wings, and 
their owners nowhere. 

Watch the insects outside, and the sight is 
eriually wonde*fuL From a spot in the ground 
wliero you would least expect it, you find one 
or two termites fluttering into the air ; watch them 
narrowly, and you wijl find a minute hole, far 
too minute for the hordes which are squeezing 
out of it and then rising into the air. Around 
the hole, half-a-dozcn wingless w'orkers are fussing 
frantically. But let us watch the perfect insects, 
and return afterwards to the workers. Soon 
we see a pyramidal cloud of insects in the air, 
the apex resting over the hole. This becomes 
denser and spreads wider as the breeze catches 
their wings. iTews of the flight have been tele- 
graphed far and wide. Sparrows and 'crows, fly- 
catchers and king-crows, kites and mynas, flock 
to the scene, and gorge on the fliers. (Kites feast 
laboriously; every termite is individually seized 
with the talons, and then disposed of by the beak.) 
If evening is setting in, bats and even fruglv- 
orcus flying-foxes join in the revel, and ter- 
mites are devoured in myriads. Turn again to 
the hole whence the last termite has emerged, 
and you will find the workers busily engaged in 
plastering it up again, and destroying all traces of 
the flight. The few survivors of the swarm seek 
the earth, drop their wings, and disappear. The 
dropping of the wings is a marvellous process ; 
two pair, with all their machinery of blood-vessels, 
nerves and ligaments, are instantaneously dis- 
pensed with, and the insect seems livelier than 
before ; and this mutilation occurs precisely at the 
exact moment. Seize a termite by the wings at 
.the wrong momen^ and he will struggle violently 
to escape, the wings remaining linn in yoiir 
grasp. Seize it at the right moment, and you 
will see it lift its body upwards and hackwms 
like an earwig, deliberately unhook its wings, 
and so escapa 


Here is another incident of the rain period. You 
are sitting at dinner with all your doors open, and 
suddenly you hear a familiar sound, and a beetle 
is wheeling ' his droning flight’ around the room. 
Flop! he falls on the table half-stunned. You 
seize him, and are amazed at the strength of his 
struggles, and still further at the squeak lie utters ; 
showing that he must have vocal organs— like the 
death’s-head moth, which scpieaks loudly when 
touched. Examine him, and you will find that 
he is the Egyptian scarab (Scarabens saeer) or dung 
beetle, varying in size from half an inch to an 
inch and a half long, and relatively, 1 believe, the 
most powerful animal in the world. Take an inch 
specimen, and place him on the tablecloth under 
a full quart bottle of wine or beer, rrcscritly, you 
W'ill SCO the boilic move ; and if unchecked, it will 
slide mysteriously across the table, pushed by the 
giant beneath in its efforts to escape. 

Yet one other incident Towards the close of 
the rainy season, generally in September, ‘ flying- 
bugs ’appear on the scene, attracted as usual by 
the light; small black and shining heteropterous 
insects, surcharged with a disagreeably powerful 
odour, which they generously distribute all around. 
You may encounter a flight when out driving in 
the evening, and perhaps feel something creeping 
in your whiskers. On raising your hand to cjccc 
the intruder, your nose is overpowered, and your 
fingers defiled, with the odour. 

These insect visitations are undoubtedly a trial ; 
but they are not confined to India ; for in Scot- 
land, both at Arran and Lasswade, I have been put 
to flight by midges, which were infinitely more 
ferocious than those out here. 

% Travelling in the rains, away from the rail, is 
just as .serious as it used to be in old limes, 
especially if your vehicle be the palkee. It is no 
joke to be caught by the ruins on a journey, and 
have to put up with the shelter of*a serai (roiulsido 
hut) or a tree, because the nullah ahead of you, 
which yesterday wa» a dry watercourse, is now a 
formidable strcafii. No joke, in the midst of pelt- 
ing raiu, the thickest darkness, and the mar of 
thunder, to have your palkee put down in the 
road— itself a stream— because your torch has been 
saturated and extinguished, and the hearers have 
lost both their way and their heads. No joke, 
under these circumstances, to try and keep your- 
self dry. Not only will the driving ruin come in at 
every chink, but the splash from the road gradu- 
ally wets you from below. So the weary night- 
hours pass, and the gloomy break of day finds you 
quite alone. The bearers have gone off in quest of 
shelter, and will suit their convenience in return- 
ing to you; and, wet and weary, you must do your 
best, until the rain lifts a little, to permit of your 
onward progress, 

JIow well I recollect being thus caught in 
1854 on the road from- Meerut to Umbolla! 
Anxious to push on, 1 had reached the ddk < 
bungalow at Jagiidrce, and thrown myself on a 
bed to sleep wbilo breakfast was being prepared. 
l,ljad baldly done so, when a terrl& enwh of 
thunder made me jump to tny feet, ushering in a 
storm which effectually dissipated idl ideM of rest 
When the afternoon starting-hour arrived, the 
bearers told me it was useless proceeding, as all 
the riveiR and nullalto between Jag&dree and 
Umballa— and they are not a few— would be 
impassable. With the obstinacy of youth, 1 


story of . 


determined on proceeding, notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, and 1 then encountered the experience 
above described. 

When iny bearers did come back, they told me 
that a raft had been prepared for my transit, which 
cheered me considerably. Presently, 1 was told 
that it was ready, and poked out iny head to 
sec. 

‘ Where is the raft ? * I inquired. 

my lord;* pointing to nine round earthen 
pdta laslicd together into a square with bamboos 
and twine, the whole concern llouting uneasily on 
the troubled stream. 

‘Am I to cross on that ?* I feebly inquired. 

‘Yes, my lord. There are no boats on this 
nullah.’ 

Alarmed at the nature of the vessel which was | 
now to carry Ciosar and his fortunes, I determined | 
that the latter should go first; and so my two boxes 
were lashed to the frail structure, and two men 
swam over with it. Cfcsar*a chariot (the palkee) 
tlien followed successfully, and then that hero’s 
turn came. Assisted by the hearers, he squatted 
on the wet globe of the central pot, carefully 
arranged the centre of gravity, with stolid dignity 
closed his eyes, set his teeth, and grasping the 
slippery pots, launched out on the Hood, his legion 
of bearers swimming around and guiding the frail 
raft. That the voyage was successful is evident 
from the commentary now penned, which may 
further announce that on that memorable day, 
without bridges and without boats, Caesar crossed 
more rivers, each in a diifcrent fashion, than has 
fallen to most heroes in a lifetime. 

The temperature during the rains is very plea- 
sant ; but when a break occurs, allowing ^tlic 
sun to come out and evaporation to set in, it 
becomes very muggy, the still air being laden 
with moisture. Then it is that prickly-heat adds 
its quota of atinoyance to those predisposed to that 
troulilesomo affection. But taken all round, the 
rains are a pleasant scascvi, and a happy prepara- 
tion for the full enjoyment of our unequalled cold 
weather, some account of which 1 shall give in 
my concluding paper. 


THE STORY OF A THUMB-MARK. 


Elijah Carson the detective was a somewhat 
remarkable man. As he sat down, you might not 
have noticed anything particularly striking in his 
appearance, beyond a look of concentration in his 
face. Nor did his looks belie his character. He 
was a man of inventive resource, of tenacity of 
purpose ; and in the pursuit of his profession, he 
took an enthusiastic interest And at present, 
called to investigate the mysterious murder of 
Anthony Qreigt he had no other purpose than to 
demonstrate the crime as it really happened. He 
iiod been sent on the cose when the first intelli- 
gence arrived ; and his first object was to find 
young Anthony Oreig. In this he anticipated 
little difficulty, for Jie was informed, by one ft the 
clerks who h^ seen Beesley, that Greig was about 
to proceed to London. Actinu on this infor- 
mation, and hoping to overtake the fugitive before 
he should reach the Metropolis, ho lost no time in 
getting to the railway platform. He had a photo- 
graph of the young man with him ; and with this 
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and the description received from Sinnott, he felt 
fairly confident of finding Greig, if not on the 
journey, in JjondoA itself. Conning the picture, 
Carson paced the platform, and montiilly had his 
eye on scores of people at onc(\ The optical 
battery of Argus himself could scarcely have more 
carefully scrutinised the numerous intending pas- 
sengers than did his one pliir of steel-gray eyes. 
Suddenly, his fiice lost its appearance of effort, as 
witli a smile he jumped into n Compartment occu- 
pied by a young fellow, morosely sitting in one 
corner, and smoking. 

‘Mr Oreig, I believe?’ said Carson, scanning 
curiously the other’s lace. 

lie started ; but was not unusually disconcerted 
as lie r*'qdied : ‘That is my iiaiiie. But I — really — 

1 really don’t recall your name V 
• ‘ Carson— Elijah CJarson. You don’t know me, 
r am sent to bring you back. There is no help 
lor it. Take care what you say ; you arc not 
bound to criminate yourself.* 

‘ Carson the detective ? * 

Carson nodded atlirmatively. 

‘ What is WTong, then ? 1 am going tp London; 
and I don’t recognise your right to prevent me. . 
I have debts ; but they are not legal debt?, if that 
is what you are ufter.’ 

‘ Pooh ! tliat is nothing. This morning,* Mr 
Anthony Greig, of Greig & Co., Limehouse Street, 
was found in his office, dead.’ 

The look of utter dismay that covered the young 
follow’s face was no effort of a guilty actor to 
counterfeit surprise. ‘ My uncle dead ! ’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘The lad’s no more a murderer than I am,’ 
tliouglit Carson, as lie scanned the pale and dis- 
composed countenance before him. ‘ Come, come,’ 
he said aloud; ‘men h.tve been murdered before 
this. The question is, Who did it ? 1 don’t mind 
telling you that your disappearance levl to sus- 
picion ; and as soon as 1 could find your intended 
route, I went off after you,’ 

‘ Murdered P groaned the lad, as the pair quitted 
the train and slowly retired from the platform. 

‘ I know nothing of this.’ 

* Ay, that is the word ; though there is just a 
chance it was suicide. Now', listen, and take my 
advice. If— mark, I only say if— you did it, keep 
your own counsel ; you will have enough to stand 
against without my evidence. If you are innocent 
—well, you needn’t swear to it now — give the 
clearest possible account of your doings since 
ycstcnlay. Tell your solicitor everything ; and if 
you like to trust me ’ — he offered his long nervous 
hand ns he spoke— ‘ if you like to trust me, my lad, 

1 am your friend. First impressions count for a 
good deal in these cases ; and mine are, tliat you 
are all right.’ 

Oreig warmly grasped the offered hand. ‘ Thanks/ 
said he. ‘ I have nothing to conceal. I quarrelled 
with my uncle yesterday about my debt? ; betting, 
you know.* (Carson nodded.) ‘ I sii])pose that ia 
why, when I disappeared, I was su?poctoil. Oh, 
niy poor uncle ! 1 was his heir— my cousin Grace 
and I. He told me so. Why .should I have been 
such a fool as to vox him as f did 1’ 

Carson frowned. ‘ You know' you are his heir, 
you say I Nothing, no money or valuables were 
stolen ; your knife was found on the desk ; you 
I have a key of the office ; no violence has l^en 
done to the premises. All this looks ytry bad 
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acainst you. Now, collect yourself. Where were 
you 3 'esterday and last night? -Who saw you? 
Account clearly to me for tlnf ^iino spent since 
3 ^ou left your uncle. And don’t tell me, I warn 
you, for your own sake, anything but the tacts.' 

^ * ril tell you just what 1 did. After the scene I 
had Avith him in the morning, I Avall;cd out of the 
office— I don't know Avhere ; but I know I got 
to Allentoii Hotel, and got some dinner there. I 
could not go home ^ and I went back to Lime- 
house Street at si.^ o’clock, and Availed for him 
to come out. Hut lie stayed late.* I Avaited, 
I should think, more than an hour— yes, t\A'o 
hours, for I remember eight o’clock striking. I 
was walking up and doAVU ; and at last, when 
I came in amcav of the Avindow again, it Avas 
dark, and as no one came out, 1 thought I 
had missed my uncle. Then I Avalked fait 

homcAvards, to overtake him* 

‘Did you sec nobody, or rather did anybody sec 
yon, Avhilst Availing outside ? * 

‘0 yes. Several of the workpeople passed. 
Tim, the man Avith one arm, who Avas hurt by the 
machinery^ passed mo; and so did Morris the 
‘ cooper.' ^ 

‘Notice you?* 

‘0 yes. “Good-evening, Ml? Anthony,’* or 
BomCdhing of that kind, they said.* 

‘ Well, you Avere saying you Avalked home *— 
‘Yes, A’cry fast, to overtake him— my uncle. 1 
wondered at still missing him, and aa\xs much 
annoyed. I would not go in. I saw Robert— 
Mr Slater, I mean, the solicitor — leave the house ; 
hut I avoided him ; and then I Avent to a friend’s 
place, James Beesley, in Harrington Street; he 
has apartments there. I stayed with him all 
night, and told him my difficulties.' 

‘Of your own accord, o# did he ask you ?' 

‘Oh, he asked me. He asked me Avhat was the 
matter with me. And then 1 told him of the 
scene I had had ; and that 1 was going to clear off 
to London, and stop that atrocious betting.’ 

‘Does your friend, Mr Beesley, bet?' 

‘0 yc3. I told him to let our friends know 
I had decamped. It's shabby, I know ; but Avhat 
else Avas there for it ? After uU, it’s only a rough- 
and-ready Avay of bankruptcy.' 

• They Avere by this time on their way hack 
to where the unfortunate young felloAV was to be 
lodged for the night, pending the coroner’s in({uest 
next morning. Little more passed helAvceu the 
two, except that occasionally Carson asked a ques- 
tion as be ruminated on the various bearings of the 
ease. He was convinced the young man was not 
tr^dng to deceive him ; but he could not help 
wishing that the jury who would try the case had 
seen the lad’s face on first hearing* of his uncle’s 
death. The world at large judges by facts, and 
not impieasions, 


On the morning after the body of Anthony 
Greig had been found, the inquest was held, 
and his nephew was arraigned as the suspected 
murderer or the old man. After the usual pre- 
liminaries of inmeting the body, and the like, 
evidence was lea as to the ciicumstanccs under 
which the deceased might have met his death; 
and notwithstanding the keen cross-examination 
ef.witnesiee by Mr Slater, on behalf of the young | 


man placed at the bar, the evidence all pointed in 
one direction, namely, the implication of young 
Anthony Greig as the murderer of his uncle. The 
quarrel on the previous day between the uncle 
mid nepheAV was spoken of, and the threat 
repeated Avitli which the young man was hoard 
to take leave of his relative. Tim, the one-armed 
man, and Morris the cooper, bore Avituesa to the 
fact that they had seen the accused loitering about 
the Avorks on the evening of the murder, aift that 
shortly after he had disappeared, the light in his 
uncle’s room Avas seen to have been put out They 
had naturally thought that young Anthony was 
simply Availing to accompany his uncle home ; and 
it Avas not till they had hcanl that the young man’s 
I knife had been found beside the botly of the 
deceased, that they reiiieinhcrcd that the accused 
AA'as seen by them as staled. The two men 
gave their testimony with evident reluctance, 
as young Anthony Avas rather a favourite among 
the workpeople ; but the CAudcnce Aviis too clear 
to be set aside, and the jury liad no hesitation 
in committing the young man for trial on the 
capital charge of murder. 

while the final formalities of the inquest Avere 
being proceeded with, Mr Slater sat at the table 
Avilh an anxious and thoughtful look upon his 
face. No doubt, his thoughts Avcrc aAvay Avilh the 
daughter of the dead man, whose natural anguish 
over her father’s lamentable end avouM be height- 
ened and imhitlered by the thought that her oavu 
cousin, Avlio had lived under the same roof AA'itli 
them, had evidently been the guilty instrument 
of the old man’s tleath. Mr Slater had seen kliss 
Grace that morning, and had assured her that 
nutidug would he left undone on his part to clear 
the name of her cousin from the awful charge 
that lay against it, as both of them Avere con- 
vinced that, Avhatever differences may have existed 
hetAveen the old man and his iieplrtiAV, the latter 
w'as utterly incapable of the crime of Avliicli ho 
Avas suspected. But now, after liearing the evi- 
dence that had hefen led, the young lawviir AA'as 
somewhat staggered and shaken in his belief in 
the innocence of young Anthony; ami as he 
recalled to mind the succession of hlackejiing 
circumstances Avhich linked the accu.-ed Avith 
the crime charged against him, ho felt that 
any attempts to save him Avould he all hut liope- 
less. 

As he 'sat thus, his eye fell upon the various 
articles produced at the inquest, and now ranged 
upon the table, having to do Avitli the condition in 
which the body of the deceased was found; and 
among these Avaa the white-handled pocket-knife, 
stained with blood, which had belonged to the 
young man accused of the crime. It was one of 
the latal links in the chain of evidence against 
him. But there were other articles likewise 
blood-stained, and among these was a sheet of 
paper on which the old man had Avritten Uie date, 
preliminary to commencing a letter to some eorre- 
Bpondent or other. The letter was never written ; 
for the band of the murderer hod clutched him 
I then, and the sheet was now dabbled with the life- 
blood of the unfortunate old man. With a kind 
of morbid curiositv, Robert Slater pat out his 
hand and took up the letter. As ho looked at it, 
his eye assumed its wonted dear and eager expres- 
sion, and for a moment it seemed as if he was 
about to rise and request coroner to stay pro- 
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ceeJiugs. But second thoughts were apimrently 
a^Inst this, and he kept his seat. In a few 
minutes the Court rose, and the young man at tlie 
bar was led away in the custody of the police, to 
await his trial at the next assizes. 

As the ])eoj)le were leaving the court-room, Mr 
Slater leant over to Carson the detective, whispered 
Bomething, and pointed with hi.s finger to the 
letter which he had just been examining, Carson, 
eoiiicilejl, took up the paper, and placing it among 
the* other articles, carried the whole with him 
out of court. 

The young lawyer followed closely at his heels. 
When lliey had reached the detective’s private 
room, the latter laid down the articles which he 
liad carried tliitlier, and singled out the letter to 
which Mr Slater had directed his attention. He 
looked at it Bcriitiiiisingly for a few minutes, ami 
then turning to the lawyer, said: ‘I see nothing 
here of any consequence. There are various blood- 
stains on the sheet, hut nothing which seems to 
point to anything particular.* 

Mr Slater took the letter in his hand. * Do you ! 
sec that blotch, as if made with half-dried blood V 
he asked, poinling to a large oval stain near the 
inner edge td tins sheet of paper. * \V ell, don’t you 
observe it i.s the impre>-?ion of a man's thumb t 
It is that of llic left hand, if I nii-take not. 
See, there are the grooves or furrows of the skin 
distinctly marke<l ; aiid if you open up the double 
sheet you will iind a simihir linger-mark on the 
reverse hide. But the latter is not .‘«o well defined 
as the ]»rint of the lliumb ; and I think this will 
be of use to ns.’ 

‘1 hcc what you point out,* said C,ir.-oii ; ^but 
what purpose can these luarliings serve # 

‘1 will tell you,’ Paid the lawyer. ‘Just th<‘ 
other week 1 was reatling in a scientific journal 
that the anaiigement of tlic grooves or furrows 
oil the skill of the finger, shown in such an 
ini[irePsIon as this, is not the same in all men, 
but that every individual Miiay be distinguished 
by the characteristic markings thus obtaipe<l. In 
China, for instance, all holders of public oftioes, 
and especially soldiers, are known by their finger- 1 
mark, and seveial cases of crime and desertion ! 
have been detected by reference to these marks. ' 
Besides, when any one possesses the finger-mark 
of any individual not otherwise known to him, 
it is found to be impossible for another man to 
personate that individual, because a comparison 
of their iinger-iiiarks would at once detect the 
deception.’ 

‘But how will this serve you in this case?’ 
asked the detective, naturally cautious .as to .id- 
mitting the force of evidence of such a novel kind. 

‘In this way,’ said Mr Slater. ‘We must take 
moans to get the tiiigcr-mark of every man in the 
ostablishiucnt of Creig & Co., as also that of the 
deceased man, and of his nephew. This can 
easily be done ; and thereafter, by an idea which 
has occurred to me, namely, by photographing ] 
each impression, we will arrive at the fact whether | 
or not any one of these marks agrees witli, the | 
mark on this shoot of paper. Meantime, the | 
utmost secrecy will be necessary as to our inten- i 
tiona, so that none of the workmen take alarm, 
and escape us.’ 

^But why,’ said the detective, ‘should the 
workmen be specially singled out, and not the 
clerks also?’ 


‘Because,’ answered tiie lawyer, ‘I am all but 
certain the two impressions on this sheet of paper 
have been prodiicetr by the finger and thumb of 
a man who uses tools, and has a liard baud. The 
furrow-markings are broad and flattened, and the 
great size of the thumb is extremely noticeable ; 
and by these together 1 am led to tliirik that we 
have got a clue to the person who cominittcd the 
iiiuviIlt, and that that perso^ is not young 
Anthony Oreig, however d.wkjy circumstances 
may appear a^^aiubt him at })rcsent.’ 

EQUAL TO TIIE OCCASION. 

To be cfjual lo the occasion, is un<loubtedly a 
natural gilt, and there i^ apparently no royal 
road to its atlainnioiit. The possessors, however, 
of'snch an iriestimable bh;ssing arc somewhat few 
and far between. Without a d'Uibt, many of us 
can refer back, not perhaps without feidings of 
regret, to more tlian one occa-ion on wliicll we 
might have made a very appropriate remark or 
observation — only, we didn’t think of it at the 
time. When we ilid think of it, it was ttoo late ; 
we had allowed tlie golden opportunity to slip 
by ; in fact, wc were not equal lo the occasion. 

To be equal to tlie occasion, admits of no jiarti- 
cular lengtii of lime for Ihiiiking, or beating abbut 
the hu-h for an answer ; the reply, to have etfect, 
mu-'t be alijiost iiislantaneou.s Some years ago, 
when tin* seas were inlefetcvl by a lawless crew, 
the captain of an lCngli'«h veskd sailefl from a 
Spanish ])ort with a number of ]»assengers aboard, 
and among tiituii was a timid Frenchman, who 
evinced the greatest fear lest the vessel shouhl be 
taken by one of tlie Sallee rovers, and lliey shouhl 
all 1)0 made slaves lo the .Moors. * Don't you be 
at all alarmed, my goo?l sir,’ cri nl the captain ; 
‘for before I’d allow my ship to fall into the 
hands of those confounded piratical rascals, I ’d 
blow her into the air.* Unfortunately for us, the 
account closes here ; otherwise, it would be Iiighly 
interesting to learn, whellier the nervous foreigner 
altogether approved of tiiis ingenious plan of 
escaping from the clutches of these marauding 
gentry. It wsis an instance, however, on the part 
of the captain, althougli rather startling in its 
character, of being equal to the occasion. 

In the Anlujuary, the learned Mr Oldbuck asks 
his gallant iiephe-.v whether the men of his regi- 
ment would not feel renewevl heait and courage if, 
ut the close of a toiling day, they found they were 
bivouacking near the tomb of some famous hero. 
The answer of the young soldier was not only 
amusing, but exhibited an amount of forethought 
not often met with. ‘ My conviction is,’ said ho, 
‘that they would feel not only more encoiiragoil, 
but much better pleased, if they found theniM-dves 
near a poultry-yard.* 

There was once a soldier in the army of the 
Duke of Marlborough who, taking the name of 
that distinguished Clenorab was sovoivly ivpri- 
niandcd for it. ‘Uow am I lo Mam Uoncral ?* 
saiil the soldier. ‘1 had the choice of names, and 
1 selcctcvl the one 1 now boar. If 1 had known 
one more illustrious than yours, I should have 
taken iU’ What, really, could the gallant General 
be expected to say, in reiiirn for so llattering an 
admission ?— why,"inerLdy this, that the man was 
equal to the occasion. 

Indeed, the army atl'ords numerous instances of 
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promptitude in words as well os actions, military 
command and discipline occasionally requiring it 
It may be sufficient, however, for our present 
purpose, and by way of illustration, to introduce 
those only of a somewhat hiiniorous character. 

A young ensign residing in lodgings the rooms 
of which were very small, was visited by a fashion- 
able friend, ivho had no sooner entered the apart- 
ment, than he exclaimed : ‘Why, Harry, old boy, 
how long have yon lived in this diminutive nut- 
shell?’ ‘Well, my dear fellow,’ replied the other 
archly, ‘ I am sorry to say, not quite long enough 
to become a kernel.’ 'fo use a military phrase, 
the above might be termed the ‘light artillery’ 
of conversation. Equally as good was the reply 
of a private of the Galloway Rifles, who was 
standing sentry, wdien an officer, noticing that he 
had a bruised face and an unmistakable black- 
eye, accosted him, and charged him at once with 
having been fighting. ‘Please, sir,* replied the 
soldier, ‘ I believe it was principally for that, that 
you spcciall}' engaged me.’ Dry humour such as 
this is seldom met w'itli; and we are disposed to 
conclude that the officer, if not a rigid martinet, 
would decide not to pursue the inquiry further, 
but would treasure* uj) the smart repl}*, as a joke 
for the camp in general, aud» his own private 
friends in particular. To us, it may recall those 
famous lines by Herbert : 

All things arc big >yith jest ; nothing that’s plain 

But may be witty, it thou hast the vein. 

It may not, perhaps, be generally known that 
our heavy troops at the battle of Waterloo had no 
defensive armour ; but soon after, a Committee of 
the House of Commons sat to consider the bast 
sort of costume necessary for heavy dragoons and 
sucli-like, when a stalwafft lifeguardsman who was 
under examination, on being asked what armour 
he should like to adopt on another similar occa- 
sion, replied: ‘Well, gentlemen, if you ask my 
candid opinion, you can have it at once. I think 
I should certainly prefer, if called upon to do 
duty again in a like nianneri to put in an appear- 
ance in my shirt-sleeves ! ’ This quite upset the 
gravity of the assembled conclave ; and the subject 
remained in abeyance for some time after. 

To the Army, the Church, and the Law, wc 
are principally indebted for various whimsical 
examples, AYe have read of a celebrated man, 
a very popular preacher, who, a few years ago, 
was asked to lash the prevailing folly, the 
‘invisible’ bonnet. He did so, os follows: *1 
have been requested to rebuke the bonnets of 
the present day.* At this startling announce- 
ment one might have heard a pin drop. 
Wandering thoughts were immediately arrested; 
and scanning the ladies of the congregation, he 
added ‘But really, I see none!'— a more bitter 
rebuke than any other words could possibly have 
conveyed. 

‘Tom Brown’ tells ua^ a divine ought to 
adapt his sermon os an astronomer does his 
almanac, to the meridian of the place and people 
where he lives. So thought, evidently, a French 
priest, who had usually a very small modicum of 
hearers. One day while preaching at the church 
in his village, the doors being open, a gander and 
several geese came stalking and cackling up the 
middle aisle. The preacher, availing himself of 
the circumstance, observed that he could no longer 


find fault with the people of his district for non- 
attendance; because, though they did not think 
proper to come themselves, they were thoughtful 
enough to send their representatives. 

It was a saying of Lord Brougham’s, that a 
lawyer wiis a learned gentleman who rescues your 
estate from your enemies, and keeps it himself. 
The following may be considered a specimen of 
a lawyer being cjiual to the occasion. A gentle- 
man, while bathing in the sen, saw his lawyer 
rise up at his side, after a long dive, ^’ter 
an extmange of salutations had briefly passed — 
‘ By the way,’ said he, ‘ how about Gunter ? Have 
you taken out a warrant against him V — ‘ He is in 
quod,’ replied the lawyer, and dived again, showing 
his heels as a paitiiig view to his client. Nor did 
the latter hear more of the interview with his 
lawyer until he got his account, which, amongst 
other matters, contained the entry : ‘ To consulta- 
tion at sea, anent the incarceration of Gunter, six 
and cightpence.’ 

On the bench, the notorious Judge Jcfircys 
talked fluently and with spirit; but his weak- 
ness was that he could not reprehend without 
scolding. His voice and visage, too, matle him 
a terror to real offenders, and roniiidablc indeed 
to all. Pointing with his cane to a man who 
was about bcin;; tried, he said, somewhat ex- 
citedly : ‘ There is a great rogue at the end of iny 
cane ! * The man to wliom he pointed, looked at 
him, and coolly asked : ‘ At which end, my lord f ’ 
Ills lordship seemed petrified. The prisoner was 
equal to the occasion. 

Bishop Horne used to say : ‘ It is expedient to 
have an acquaintance with those who liavc looked 
intp the world ; who know men, understand busi- 
ness, and can give you good intelligence and good 
advice when they are wanted.* A couple of 
lawyers engaged in a case W'ere overiicard dis- 
cussing the issue. * At all events ifc have justice 
on our side,’ said the younger and more cntlmai- 
ostic lawyer— ‘in this, I think, is something 
irresistible, and needs nothing to help it out’ To 
which the senior counsel replied : ‘ Ves, yes ; 

I that’s all very >vell in its way, and perfectly true ; 

I hut what we really want is the Cliief-Justice on 
I our side.’ 

Now and then will occur a piny upon words or 
names, and in this as in everything else capable 
of exciting hearty laughter, there must be absurd- 
ity. Mr Justice Ilayes, as is well known, was a 
wit On the trial of a cause of ‘ AYoodcock v. 
Bird,’ before Lord Chief- Justice Jervis at Warwick, 
the Chief- Justice^ having remarked that it was a 
pity that two ‘ Birds ’ should not live in harmony, 
Hayes replied: ‘Yes, it is, my lord; but my 
cHent complains of the length of the plaintifPs 

There is no action in the behaviour of one 
individual towards another, of which human 
nature is more impatient than of contempt, it 
being a thing made up of these two ingredi- 
ents—an undervaluing of a nmn upon a oclief 
of his utter uselossncss and inability; and a 
spiteful endeavour to engage the rest of the 
world in the same belief and slight esteem of 
him. ^ It is related of a negro minstrel that, being 
examined as a witness, he was severely interro- 
gated by the attorney, who wished to break down 
his evidence. ‘You are in the negro-minstrel 
businessi 1 believe 7 ’ inquired the lawy 0 r. ‘ Yes, 
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sir/— ‘Is it not a rather low calling?* demanded 
tlic lawyer, ‘I don't know hut what it is, sir,* 
replied the minstrel ; ‘ hut it is so much better 
tiian my father’s, that I am rather proud of it' — 
‘What was your father’s calling?' ‘He was a 
lawyer, sir.’ The learned man asked no more 
questions. 

It was Milton who said: ‘Prudence is that 
Yirtuc hy which we discern what is proper to he 
done under the various circumstances of time and 

I dace.’ Of a certainty, there are those who do not 
030 their presence of mind, or appear in the least 
way disconcerted, or even intimidated, by obstacles 
that occasionally crop up in the daily course of 
life, but remain perfectly cool and passive under 
tlie worst of mishaps. In an opera, Beard, a cele- 
brated singer, had to look towards the side and 
say; *I see him approach this way;* hut unfor- 
tunately, the person expected was not forth- 
coming. Beard, in order to give his friend time 
to go round, came forward, and pulling out his 
w'atcb, said : ‘ No ; I am mistaken ; it is another 
person; in iiict, it wants one minute to the 
appointed time. 1 know he will he here ; for he 
is ever punctual.' Not a creature detected the 
liberal finesse save the prompter. 

Sometimes we are surprised not only to hear, ' 
hut to learn eoiricthing from a quarter where we 
should have least expected it. By the statute Cth 
George IT, c. 37, it was made felony, without 
bcuelit of clergy, to destroy an ash-tree. Dr Ash, 
a great wit and intimate friend of Swift, was once 
wet through with the rain, and upon going into 
ail inn where he was well known, asked the 
waiter to take olf his coat for him ; upon whicii 
the waiter started, and politely refused to do a''jj*- 
thing of the kind, for, said he, ‘It is felony, sir, 
to strip an ash!' The Doctor used to say he 
would have given fifty pounds to be the author 
of that pun. ^ The waiter was equal to the 
occasion. 
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A SriDKR. 

A HARMLERS-looking, quiet, little gray man, carry- 
ing au innocent sort of reticule, may he observed 
on many a fine morning, ay, and on many a stormy 
one too, tripping daintily along Pall-Mall, along 
Cockspiir Street, hy Charing Cross ; and then to 
the right, down AVhitehall. Muttering to himself 
as he goes along, it is evident that his thoughts are 
introspective, ami that the ‘throngs of men* among ' 
whom he moves at this busy hour interest him not | 
at all. Not hy any means a remarkable man is 
this portrait, lie is below the middle height, is 
dressed in respectable spcckly ‘Oxford mixture,' 
his trousers and his comfortable double-breasted 
overcoat being of that semi-clerical tint He 
weara a tall hat, nicely brushed, %viih a narrow 
hat-band which lends a tinge of subdued melan- 
choly to his appearance. He has spotty-gray aloth 
gloves of robust make on his hands, one of which 
carries a substantial umbrella, while the other 
holds the reticule alluded to. llis face is rather 
benign, and not ill-favoured, except for his eyes, 
which look os if they never closed in sleep, so 
nestless and sliarp are they. His hair is like his 


clothes, of an undecided gray ; his whiskers of the 
same colour, are wc^I trimmed, and cut so as to 
nearly meet under his lower lip, as if the right 
and left sides, hastening to greet each other in 
a cordial sort of way, were stopped by the little 
round chin, on which not a hair is allowed to 
grow. 

Down Whitehall he walks. Tha carriage of the 
First Lord, as it drives 8 harpl 3 f through the gate- 
way of the Admiralty, arrests him for a moment 
in his progress ; but the stoppage does not cause 
him to show any interest in the vehicle or its 
occupant. The blazing mounted sentries at the 
Horse Guards do not secure a glance from the 
restless eyes of the bearer of the black bag, who 
conlinucs his sharp little trot until he reaches 
Downing Street. Here he turns the corner, and 
going a few yards up this quiet retreat of Diplo- 
macy, stops, and takes his stand on the curb-stone. 
He plants his umbrella firmly down, and gazes in 
a placid way at the highly ornamented facade 
of llie Home Oflice opposite. ^ 

Not a minute has elapsed after the arrival of the 
spider, ere the fly* appears. Out from the grand 
doorway of a goveriuncnt oflice close at hand 
comes a fashionably dressed young gentleman, 
with a rosebud in his coat, and a slight flush on 
his checks —not exactly a flush of health, but 
rather a blush of perplexity and shame at the 
business he has in hand witli the speckled smug at 
the corner. Turning sharp to the right, he walks, 
with a step rather too light and independent to be 
natural, straight to the sacrifice about to be marie, 
in which he himself is to be the victim, the bng- 
carrier the executioner and priest. 

The latter draws his chubby, white but plebeian- 
looking right hand from its hot cloth case, and 
gives four fingers to the victim, on whom he smiles 
complacently as he says: ‘Good morning, Mr 
'Ampton' — ^lic is sparing in the use of the letter h 
— ‘ ’ow are you ? ' As he asks thi.s simple question 
with ‘ a smile that is pensive and child-like,' his 
restless little red eyes wander along the street, and 
across the great broad road of Whitehall to the 
distant Mansard roof of ^lontague House, as 
though for a moment he thinks that he has mis- 
taken his metier, and that his r^lc in life should 
have been that of an architect, instead of that of 
financial agent to government office fledglings, 
whom, to do him justice, he plucks ere even they 
have strong feathers for pulling. 

A commonplace answer to his commonplace 
question having been given, the roaming eyes 
return home from their journey across the n»;\d, so 
to speak, and their owner’s gaze suddenly kikes a 
higher flight, over his companion’s right shoulder 
in an oblique direction, as lie says in a gentle 
nervous tone : ‘ 'Ow .ibout those tickets for the 
theatre, Mr 'Ampton ? * 

‘I've told you, Mr Jackson, a hundred times, it 
I 've told you once, that I never have orders for 
the theatre. When / go, I pay, and I am not in 
I the way of getting tickets for free admission. 1 
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know lots of fellows do get them ; anil I am sure the spider to the fly on the middle button of tho 
some siicli fortunate beggars murt be iu your book, latter’s frock coat; and «■ «ort of little ricochet 

so that it is not necessary for’you to come to niu movement on the part of the former, as he looks 


yesterday, I see ; can you do what I ask T 
The fly has come to the point with a rush. 
He already begins to feci rather uncomfortable, 


‘All right, then ; six and away flies tho fly to 
sign the new paper, which ho soon bring.s out 
again ; upon receiving which the financier produces 
a little chain purse, from which he extracts six 


and he wants to cut the interview short, albeit he sovereigns, alrcatly done up in paper, which ho 
dares not look at the spider, but busies himself hands to the victim, saying: ‘You wWt fo^et 


with arranging the flower in his button-hole, which the tickets, will you '< 
gives the spider an opportunity t 5 cease for a ‘Oh, all right. Good morning.’ 

moment hU study of the clouds, and allow his ‘Good moruing, Mr Ampton ; and the sucked 
. one goes off to his ten-to-four duties; while tho 

eyes to lake ® » ' sucker goes on to the Embankment to look at the 


their way downwards Irom space to the square of steamers and to admire the flowers ! 

1 ; A - . . 


pavement immediately in front of his golosh- 
covered feet # 


Nature is full of contrarieties ; otherwise, it 
woiihl seem odd that an awful little inoney-grub- 


Then the gentle executioner draws a little her such as the subject of this sketch should take 
diagram on the ground with the point of his pleasure in the growth of trees and flowers ; hut 
Tunbrella, and speaking more to that Gainpish so it is. This man, who, like a veritable vampire, 
article than to hia interrogator, says: ‘Well, you ?“ tbe blood of bis victims, is quite an 

know, Mr ’Ampton, there ’s a little interest on that umety-iime ditterent 

1 ^ 1 -1. ^ ^ Ti. • li. 1 1 T j kinds of this flower, winch have bloomed and 

last bit of paper. It isn t much, and I dare^y we after ’year in the nioney-lender’a 

can arrange it comfortable for you ; ami I have at Wimbledon. Prizes have been gained 

brought a tresh one that you caa take in and sign. |,y jjjju local flower-shows, where his roses 
It 's all right. 1 \’e put it all together, so as not to have competed with those of the honest merchant 
make any confusion. I 'ate 'aving so many little and the unsophisticated local magnates ; and his 
affairs with my friends when one bit of paper can cleverness at rearing them is oft(*ii the talk of 
show at a glance 'ow we stand. There now, hike it, the gardeners of the neighbourhood. Works 
and look at it I ’m not ’aid on anybody. You’ll "t too are collected by this sixty per-cent 
r.«i T monger; and on tho walls of hia vulgar little 

be sal.>Gcd, I know. Here the little man puts iridding, ‘old’ 


his umbrella under his arm and opens the bag — 


villa hang ‘bits' by Copley Fielding, ‘old' 
Chrome, and Clarkson Stanfield ; while copies 


that receptacle which holds blood in bonds, young of%the antique in statuette's stand upon his 
men’s sighs, tears, and curses hidden behind the shelves. This man knows the money value of all 
sipaturea hastily scrawlsd on tho oblong slips these possessions ; but we doubt wlndhor they give 
of ominous blue paper! — and produces two him pleasure in any other way. For had beany 
of the slips, which he hands to the impatient real perception of what is beautiful Wl good, how 
client. ‘'Ere they arc, Mr 'Ampton. That's the could he sit among these things evening after 
old— you see I've entered the interest you paid evening, as he does, waving the meshes in which 
me lust, on the back— that, you see, is for forty, he chains his victims, mauulacturiiig gyves, and 
Now, suppose we say I'll let you 'ave five, and with his iniquitous per-cent, exaction^!, arranging 
you take up the old bit o' paper, and sign this racks as lioavy and as cruel ns those of Torque- 
new one, and then we'll be all right up to date.' mada and the Inquisition of old ? 

‘Rut this bill, my dear sir, is for fifty ! ' exclaims The man is not pleasant ; and it would be w’cll 
the other, ‘and I asked you for ten. Am I to sign if it were possible to shut liiin up for ever ivith his 
for other ten pounds and receive only five ? Oh, roses, his canvases, and his curif>sitie.«i, bo that ho 
this is too much ! I can't do it, I really can't' might cease to trot round public offices, where 

‘ But the interest, Mr 'Ampton, the interest, in his presence is os deadly oh the breath of iyphuB 
these 'ard iimes ! You'll find it all correct, if you itself. 

just go m and work it out, Mr 'Ampton. I'll go 

and taice a walk on the Eiubankineiit, and I'll 

come back in ten minutea, and then I know you 'll THE ENGLISH AVALANCHE OF 1836 . 


aee that I'm not 'ard upon you. I wouldn't be t, *1, 100/. ^1 1 , 1 . 

'aid on any one for anything.’ In the year 183C, there happcnciF a calamity 

‘Oh. well, make it seven then, and I'll sign,' created a considerable stir throughout 

8 a;p tne victim, who makes an effort to get some- England. An avalanche which then occurred 
thing nearer what he requires for the sacrifice brought the same devastation to property and 


which his aii 


ignature w 

” »rin*o T 


with it. 


life as we are apt to consiilcr peculiar to tho 


‘Fiv^ten. This in the blandest way, with a ; lauds of perpetual snow. The town of Lewca 


•N. ! .i rolud. tm, M • pa,, ““ “ ” 

eti I'll see whether I can get any orders for the ^ . South Downs. A part of the 


theatre.' 


was ttlie scat of the disaster. It is bounded 
by tlie South Downs. A part of the range is 
detached, and known by the name of ‘ Oliffe Hills/ 


‘Now, Mr 'Ampton, Mr 'Ampton, you are really height of which is about three hundred feet 
too bad. I can't gm money away. I tell you above the roadway, and the row of cottages built 
what I 'll do— I '11 say This last offer is actu- at the base. The ascent to this line of hills is 
ally accompanied by'^ gentle dig administered by by steps cut in the chalk at the back of the 


Chamhem^ Jmimal, 
Deo. 10, IWl.] 
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houses ; while on the other en<l of wliat is 
known os South Street, a pit, from which the 
chalk had hcen excavated, shinds, and then 
stood facing the whole hci;;ht of the hill. Over 
its edge, the snow had drifted, and accumulated 
in an immense mass, the wind having swept 
it thither from the hill-top, till it overhung the 
cottages in the street below. In its magnitude 
and purity, it presented aii object of intcre.st and 
beAuty, ainl attracted great attention. ]5ut as 
this increased in bulk — from the continued drift, 
rather than from fredi falls — some apprehension 
was expressed lest it should become detached. 
Those, however, who were warned of their danger, 
as dwelling in houses immediately beneath tliis 
vast accumulation, appeared to he most stolid in 
the matter! It is ever hard for the ignorant to 
realise a thing unknown ; and when an aged man 
M’as urged to move from his fireside, he made 
answer that he ‘had not lived eighty years to be 
afraid of a snowball ; * while another refused to 
make preparation for moving * till the thaw set 
in.* Those who watched the spot did so with a 
growing fear ; and many endeavoured to rouse 
tho;-e most concerned, to the fact that it was no 
longer safe to inhabit houses so evidently impe- 
rillotl. But >vords of warning availed little ; and 
no advantage was taken of the offers male by 
those who had rooms or buildings to spare, 
into which household things might be stored. 
Tliaw was ibe only thing known, and in many j 
cases the only way ever heard of, in which snow 
was ‘done away with ;* so folks were willing^ to ! 
W'ait, till thoir experience w'as increased by know- 1 
ledge, or till they fell victims to the fool-hardine.ss 
they tli.s])laycd. 

On the morning of December 27, about ten 
o’clock, just as the habits of daily life Avere being 
resumed in that doomed quarter, the avalanche i 
began to move doAvnwards, and at last bui-st from j 
the liillsido in one fell swoop, in its descending I 
force driving pcvcii cottages from their foundation, ! 
and carrying thorn more than Itventy feet from j 
their original fitandiiig-placc, An.\ious thoughts j 
concerning the fate of the inmates filled every ; 
mind, and a crowd soon collected. Order was 
at onco taken ; and many set to W'ork, under 
guidance, to clear away tlic snow Avhich covered 
the houses, Avhich had been removed from tlioir 
sites np])areiitly intact A high Avail on the 
other side of the ro(ul, hchind which, some 
thirty feet off, the river Ouse had a back-water 
wharf, having been broken down, a place of rid- 
dance for the snow was thus secured. It is need- 
less to enter into the state of confusion, the anxiety 
of relatives, and the stmnge characteristics which 
displayed themselves at the time. It is plea»inter 
to note hoAV the emergency was met by ‘ master- 
mind* and ‘ready-aid.* An ironmonger whose 
warnings had beeii^ unheeded, aa'os most plbinpt 
in putting liis stock of spades and shovels at 
the disposal of tlio Avorkmen, who Avere soon 
enrolled as volunteers, under able captaincy. 
Those who were so employed have been heard 
to say, when teUiiig the story of the memorable 
event, that they never could nave worked if they 


had not been ‘obliged to miml Avhat w’as said.* 
They were unnerved and sickened lA’hen they 
came to the body* of a neighbour. Sometimes 
fiiint groans Avere heard directing their labours ; 
and on this being known among the crowd, the 
anxiety of tlio.se who had missing relatives found 
A'eiit in some fresh outburst. It soon became 
evident that the hfiuses were completely crushed 
ill at the back ; and it Avas found that the sloping 
roofs added much to the difficulty of extricating 
those Avlio Avtue found to be pressed under the 
timber and d jljiis. 

Tlie neighbouring workhouse furnished without 
any delay, blankets, stretchers, and Avhatcver Avas 
needed ; and thither Avere also removed the bodies 
of the dead or injured. Every assistance required 
AA'as there rcnflcrcfl by the medical men of the 
Uwn, as AVfdl as by the nurses. Bnt eight were 
dug out lifeless, ere the spot could be reached 
from which the groans procec-de«l ; Avhile the gloom 
of grief and the tension of cxcilein^*nt mingled 
and exten'led among the AA-orkers, the relatwcs, 
and all Avho Avere there acsemblcl. 

The old man Avho had refused to take warning 
Avas the first discovercfl ; he had been apparently 
suH\)'‘ated, and liad noA'cr inovM from the chair in 
Avliich he sat wlrin he Avas vainly warned a short 
time bcf'jrc of the coming catvistrophe, A AA'o.i[ian 
had with some dilficulty been persuaded to leave 
her liou<e Avith her two chihlren, and she then 
insisted on returning again ‘ for a shawl to AA'rap 
her bahv in.* On beiiig expostulated Avith, she 
said : * Tlio snow won*t fall in that minute.* She 
re-entered her hou^e, and was crushed beneath its 
ruin< ; but the l»ahy tliat AA*a3 the object of her 
rare, Awaa removed unhurt from her bosom. This 
incident, Avhieh formt'd a part of the detail of 
ncAVspaper record, attraeVed the attention of a lady 
known in that day as a popular writer (the Hon. 
Mrs Norton), and she instituted inquiries as to 
the correctness of tho statements ; and finding 
Ihciii satisfactorily auswered, she made arrange- 
ments to adopt the child Avhosc early days were 
so romantically tinged. 

But to return to the scene of the cata«itrophe, 
Avhere actiw labours were carried on throughout 
the day. It ha«l been one of the objects to ascer- 
tain hoAV many Avere really misMiig. The evi- 
dence of ncighbinirs bad to be taken by those who 
acted as sAiperiiitendeuts of the Avorkinen ; and 
lilteeu Avas the uunihcr of j»ersons found to have 
been in the houses at the lime of the avalanche. 
By four P.M., Avhen the light of the winters day 
had Avell-iiigli gone, fourteen had been extricated, 
and then faint groans AA^ere again heard, telling 
that the fifteenth was still alive. It now became 
necessary to reverse the ortler of working ; for it 
Avas seen that a mass of snoAV still rcm.'iiiiod at tho 
top of tho hill, from which that already fallen 
had become detached, and that tliis was also 
threatening to come doAvn. Tlic .sm)w from tho 
broken houses had therefore to be thrown against 
the hillside instead of into the river, in ori-ler to 
break the force of that which aviu* expected to falL 
A relay of w’atcliei's was hereupon employed to 
take the signals given by those Avho were on the 
top of the hill, and pass the signals to the 
workmen who might otherwise be buried under 
any fresh downfall. Scarcely had the word ‘Run !* 
been shouted, than a second mass came thun- 
dering down, enveloping some in thick snow, or 
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well-ni«U blinding them by the rebounding i>ar- 
ticles; but happily no more .serious incident 
occurred. Others came immediately forward ; and 
soon the last of those buried w'as discovered, still 
olive, but much injured. He was a lad of about 
fourteen years old. The ruins of the cottage that 
had been his home had bruised him severely, and a 
rafter which had fallen on his leg, had broken it 
in two places-- 3 'et no vital part was injured. As 
soon as his head was uncovered, he pitifully cried 
for something to drink. Before he could be releitsed 
from the position in which he had' been buried 
for nearly seven hours, the rafter had to be sawn 
asunder ; an operation that caused great anxiety, 
from the fear that the removal of the timber might 
cause a heavier portion to press on his chest, and 
deprive him of that life to which he seemed about 
to bo restored. At last, in a state of extreite 
exhaustion, he was released, and taken to the 
workhouse. One little chil(i, beside that already 
mentioned, escaped uninjured. Five had frac- 
tured limbs or severe bruises. Eight were killed, 
and those were buried in the churchyard of South 
Mailing, i^n outlying parish of the town of Lewes, 

I where a marble tablet in the church thus records 
the event : *■ 

This Tablet is placed by Subscription, to record 
an Awful Instance of the Uncertainty of Human 
Life. On the Morning of December 27, 1836, the 
poor houses of this Parish were destroyed by a 
Mass of Snow falling from the Hill above, and 
the following ei^lit Individuals were buried beneath 
the Ruins : William Geer, aged 82 ; Phoebe Barn- 
dur, d5 ; Mary Taylor, 42 ; Susan Hayward, 34 ; 
M. A. Budgeman, 28 ; Jane Bouks, 25 ; Joseph 
Wood, 15; Slary Budgeman, 11. Their Remains 
are interred on the north side of this Church. 
* Be ye therefore ready also ; for the Son of man 
coineth at au hour when yc think not.’ 
—Luke xii. 40. 

The funeral, no less tlian the catastrophe that 
caused the deaths, is still riveted in the memories 
of the older dwellers iu the neighbourhood. As the 
snow stiU continued to obstruct the roads, a deep 
cutting was made for the wagons which took the 
usual place of hearse in melancholy cortege. Sor- 
rowful as the circumstance appeared to all, thank- 
fulness from the first was expressed that Hhe fall’ 
was not in the night ; for though the danger had 
been pointed out to the inmates of the ill-fated 
cottages, al.ove forty persons had slept in them; 
and marvellous escapes were recorded of those 
who were away at the time. One woman often 
has told how she was called from her * washing- 
up' to see how beautiful the snow was on the top 
of the hill ; but after walking across the road, she 
had not time to turn round and look up, for she 
was pushed forward by the falling mass. Thus 
narrowly did she escape the fate of kinsfolk and 
friends. 

Yoluntaijr contributions of nearly four hundred 
pounds qmckl^r placed a fund in the hands of 
'Directors,^ which enabled them to grant assist- 
ance to the families of the Ridferers, and to carry 
on the exploration of the ruins. The clearing 
away of the debris revealed the fact, that among 
some of the residents an attempt had been made 
to keep Christmas as a festive season. Pieces of 
cake, pudding, and other eatables were scattered 
among earthenware, apparel, bricks, and broken 


timber. Nearly all the furniture was damaged. 

I This was collected, and placed in an empty house, 
where owners sverc invited to see if they could 
identify their own possessions. Many articles, 
spliced and repaired, remain valued as relics, and 
serve to recall the sensational episodes that occurred 
at the time of the great English Avalanche of 
1836. 


SNOW. 

Wrappei) in a dead, deep silence lie the moors, 
Beneath their shroud of white. Unbroken calm 
Kei.ans o'er the wide expanse, whose dcaducss seems 
The very grave of life i 


The loa< 1 en sky 

Teems with its snowy burden ; 'mill the furzo, 

With this fair, pure, white penthouse overhead, 
Crouch the packed moor-fowl and the shivering hare, 
In that instinctive fellowship which comes 
Of common hardsliip -each intent to find 
Some scanty fragment for a needful meal. 


Here, with knit brows, courageously, along 
Tlic scarce-distinguished path, the shepherd plods, 
Now glancing upwards at the threaten in;:; sky, 
Now scanning, for some wanderer from his flock, 
The landscape round ; and ever and anon, 

To keep his spirits up, he whistles loud 
Some tune discordant, as he picks his way. 


And SCO ! Upon the sombre forest-lands, 

^10 tall, gaunt trees stand forth like sentinels 
inround a slumbering camp ; tlieir meagre arms, 
Swayed by the wind, the gathered snow-flakes shower 
In pow'dery softness down. 


The lowlands lie 

Hidden beneath their sifbw-drcss ; Bcarcc a fox 
Or rabbit is astir ; the famished birds 
Nestle within the ivy that enshrouds 
The farmhouse walls ; the cattio all arc stalled 
Warm in the byre ; and in the straw-^ard crowd 
Together the plough -horses. 


»Snow', snow', snow, 

On moor and wold, on woodland, and in glade, 

On city-roof, on country-cottage thatch, 

Winter s ‘ regalia,' crisp, bright, sparkling Snow I 
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LONDON SIXTY YEARS ACO. 

OiTR broail sanded bcacli U alive willi iimllitu- ! 
(linoiis waves, avant-cmu-ier'S ol‘ the stovin now ' 
madly raj'ini; in the (lorniaii Ocean. The wiinl * 
liai worn round due east since niid*day, and the 
force of it has increasod hour by hour, until now, ^ 
at nightrall, it ifi blowing half a gale. All other 
noises are hushed in the ceasele'^s loar of wind and 
wave. Fitfully through the foaming mist, llie red 
lights of the (Inard-shiji gleam like huge car- 
buncles, in reply to our own biilliant di'ilc in the ’ 
lighthouse at the inonih of the river. The s]>in- 
drift, rent in shreds hy the driving bind, flie- 
through the np])er air in lallcrs. Xo rain has 
fallen as yet; but the wind -borne spray i/f f.ie 
conflicting >vartors do'cends in showers of ri.in 
vapour, wdiich quickly penetrates the lliieke^t 
garment. Out yonder ondhe jolly and alongshie 
the outer edge of the esplanade, may be discovered 
sundry ti.dieniieii, completely clothed in tarpaulins 
— looking like massive block.s of poli.died jef— ■ 
making fast their small craft in sale anchorage. ’ 
It is indeed a wild night. ('h..-*ing the heavy 
shutters, I draw the cm tains and make all snug. 
Familiar with the storm and its tempesluou.s riot, 

1 draw my chair nearer to the blazing fire, where, 
amidst the fiinie.s of the tin ice-blessed weed, J 
dream of linmn—tUc dear old home of my cliiM- 
hood. No longer sensible of the freaks of ‘rinle 
Boreas,* I gently sub-sido into quii't conteiuplarmu 
of old scenes and old memories^ of tender hearts | 
and sweet compaiiioiisliips. 

I am dwelling, in memory, in an old red brick 
London mansion, built in the reign of the Third | 
William. It is situated in a courtyard in one ofi 
the lanes loading from Lombard Street to Thames ! 
Street. Originally erected for the occupation ' 
of some City magnate, it still bears the in:^>res.s ! 
of massive respectability, 'Jdie walls of every | 
room ill the house, from the hall upwards, arc 
covered with dark oak panelling. The principal 1 
apartments on the first floor, including the \ 
staircase, have painted ceilings; and the Aoom- 
consist of coloured woods inlaid to various pat- - 


tern^. The f-tairway leading to these is ten feet 
wide, furni.-hed with a huge hand-rail and mighily 
h iluHtr.r.- 3 . Tlvi cellarage is co-e.\ten.?iM; with th'i 
f'jundatinn. Taken altogether, a fair specimen of* 
tlK* kind of hibitation our not very remote 
an . '!urs allbcted. » 

Ileie, now, within two hundred yard.s of tlie 
>'mnding >ca, J can recall vividly the dimensions 
and outlook of the little room in the upper story 
tli.it I ocoupie l a=v a bedchumher ; the low pitched 
r«»of Iiaviii/ a large supporting beam, which passed 
across the ceiling ; the two iron lattices filled with 
dianii»nd..shap<.d jaeces of gla-.s in a framework of 
lead ; the scats imd-T the windows with binged 
top.s ; and over ami aVove all, the blue glazed 
DutJi files hrstened in eacli jamb of the lire- 
phi-e, i]Iu<liMting the liihtorics of Joseph and his 
Jhvlhri-n, and of Abraham and Isaac. Here, in 
the <|uivt lioiu’s of the night or early morning, I 
have lain awake, listening to the chimes in the 
tower of the old Iloyal F.xcliange, as they broke 
into the well-ivmemberod limes of There 's »ac 
if\mt the lliiu^c, or the llon-t JJo'f of Old 
KhulanJ. Sometimes the faint cry of the neigh- 
bouring watchman calling the hour, would creep 
up to my airy restiiig-place, as I lay bewildered 
and half frightened. I call to mind also the 
mortal dreatl that used to possess me in my 
wakeful 11101110111.5, if I hoard a footfall in any of 
the passages loading in my direction. As the door 
liad merely a latch, but no fasloiiing, I naturally 
concluded that if any thieves should break into 
the house, luy removal among other articles of 
value would be certain and immediate. 

As these and other kindred association- well up 
ill my memory after the lap.^c of s,» in eiy year.5, 
it has occurred to mo. as a jdea^.int task that 
I should record, for the doloctation of iny children 
and my children’s cliildivn, ticno of the luoro 
curious reminiscences of an earlier day. 

To those who can recall llie aspect, habits, and 
conditions of life in this our *Cdty’ of London somo 
si.\.ty yctu's ago, llio cliange biUh in appearance 
and manners must of necessity be amazing. Even 
a cursory glance at a fe.w of the alterations that 


ir ' 
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have taken place within that period, reminds 
one in pome measure of the ejrect produced by a 
dissolving view, or the Iransfoniiation scene in a 
pantomime. The larger number of our more 
prominent mercantile celebrities had become 
migratory ; no longer resident in their houses of 
husincps, they had withdrawn either to the more 
fashioiinblc locality of the west cud, or to some 

S leasaiit suburb inildly suggestive of the far-olf 
elights of the country. Still there were many 
remaining wlio did not disdain to d\voll above the 
roomy w’arehousc or behind the well-fetocked shop. 
Every seventh day our numerous churches were 
compactly tilled with an attentive congregation : 
it bciiig common ground on which the various 
classes of the community elected to meet for the 
performance of good offices and the exercise of 
civilities. As most of the inhabitants of t>fe 
parish W'ere known to each other, at least by 
sight, the meeting maintained its character as a 
friendly gathering met for worship, rather than 
that of a mere promiscuous assembly. On onlinarv 
days, the men-folk w'ere up betimes assi<luously 
engaged ki their various vocations ; whilst the 
‘ wives, with tliat iiKlomitablc pluck native to the 
8e.Y, were not above turning up their sleeves 
and donning the large white afirou, preparatory 
to flic performance of their share of household 
fluty. 

We had no cabs, omnibuses, steamboats, or 
railways, the means of conveyance lo any given 
point "being limited to the hackney-coach, the 
W'agon, the stage-coach, or the ferry-boat. Occa- 
sionally, on a summer evening, when the ware- 
house *w*as closed and the shutters securely 
fastened, the master and mistress of the estab- 
lishment would perhaps bend their stops to 
the water-side stairs af old London Bridge, 
Dowgate, Qneenhithe, or Blackfriars, w’hcncc they 
could take boat for a i»lcasant row up the river as 
far as Lambeth, Vauxhall, or Chelsea, where there 
were pretty little taverns with gardens running 
down to the water’s edge ; and seats, ]»rovided 
with sweet climbing plants, the scent of which 
was grateful to the civic nostrils. (The water- 
men at this period plying on the Thames hetwe(3n 
the above-named bridges, were largely employed 
by the Fire Assurance Companies of the City to 
man their engines when attending the various 
tires, and as each Company supplied its own men 
with a distinctive uniform and badge — closely 
resembling the pattern of ^Doggett’s’ coat and 
badge- Miey presented a very picturesfjutj appear- 
ance.) Or they might take the stage at l lie ‘ J’cwter 
Platter’ in Gracechurch Street, or the ‘Flower Pot’ 
in Bishopsgate, for a ride to Hackney, lloinertuii, 
Kingsland, or Tottenham. 

For those wlio chose to pace afoot, there were 
the ‘Shepherd and Shepherdess' fields, or the 
open ground about Highbury, even as far as 
Canonbuiy Tower. The south and south-eastern 
suburbs were not so much frcriucntcd by tliv* 
citizens. The main artery leading to these 
districts was the Old Bridge, the approach to 
which was at the foot of Fish Street Hill, adjoin- 
ing the church. The pathways were narrow ami 
ill paved, and its roadway wa^ always crowded 
with huge country wagons, cumbrous ciirts, and 
hackneys. Every halt-dozen yards or so, you 
were met with a cry rf ‘By your leave,’ and 
thrust either into the carriage-way or against tlio 
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balustrailcs, to make room for the heavily laden 
jiorler. (Our ‘ porters * were at that date quite a 
class by themselves, not by any means to be con- 
founded with their brethren who were licensed by 
‘ticket* for the delivery of messages or private 
lettcra. They were great in stature and strong of 
limb ; and their usual cnijdoyment consisted in 
the conveyance of heavy goods from one warehouse 
to another by means of a ‘kiuit.’ This was an 
article usually composed of heinj», tightly com- 
pressed into a pillow-like shape, with rouiidbd 
corners ; covered with canvas of the thickest kind, 
it was thrown on the shoulders and Jastciieil round 
the forehead by means of a loop, which kept it 
in its place. By this expedient the hearer was 
enabled to carry liis box or bale, on a level with 
his liead, thus giving him at once more case and 
greater security, ’fliey had stations and ‘ houses 
(if call ’ where tlii*y coiiM be found at any moment; 
and the authorilies. mindriil of their laborious 
iiccupation, bad fixed in all the ])niicipal streets a 
number of re.<ting-i daces, each with this inscription 
painted over it: ‘ l>o not leave your goods.*) The 
Southwark side f»f the water oiico gamed, you had 
lo run the gantlet »d‘ tlic Borough High Street, 
packed to repletion w'ith market-carts and enor- 
mous wains, hound to or returning from the 
Weald of Kent or the South-wi'.-tern counties ; so 
that it was not until you rcachel St George’s 
diurch that anything like a free pay?iigc couhl be 
obtained. 

In all tlie eontracted turnings that branched out 
of the largiT tlmroughfares, dirt amt obscurity 
w'erc conspicuous, especially after nightfall. Gas 
had but recently Ijeen introduced, and the Cor- 
poimtion had entered upon its usii w'ith timidity, 
looking at it more perhaps in the light of an 
experiment liable to failure, Ilian as a pre- 
destined issue. To make our ‘(larkn(‘3s visible,' 
w’e invoked the aid of oil and tifllow. Under 
these circumstances, the ‘ lanipli;,di!ei*’ became an 
im])ortant personage, air institution, in f.vt, not lo 
be ignored. His duties consisted iu keeping clean 
and replenishing tbo lamps ci'minitbd to Ids 
charge. To accomplish this he carricfl w’ith him 
in tlie early jmrt of the day a supply of oil ; a 
.small can, to whicli was allixed a long thin tube ; 
cottons, and a bundle of rags: wliich article-s, 
together w'ilh a ."leiuler ladder, constituted lii‘j 
working apparatus. As the day wMiied, he would I 
traverse tlie ground again W’ilh his ladder only, I 
and a lighted torch, by means of which the wicks * 
were ignited, .and our illumination i>rofession- 
ally secured for Ibe nigbt. The lamps were 
invariably fixed to tlic W'all, tlie light itself being 
pn)jecte«l some eighteen inches or two feet over 
the path by means of a branch containing a cir- 
cular .socket, a specimen of which may still be seen 
in Ely Place, Ilnlborii. 

How to liglit a fire without the aid of a liicifer- 
match would be a very pretty problem for the 
jireseut generation lo solve. F’ifly years ago, the 
secret was an open one, patent to everybody. My 
cider readex's w'ill not need to bo reminded of the 
Hinder-box* with its ‘Hint. and steel.* For the 
information of iiiy younger friends, I will venture 
to cx]»lain the process. First as to tbo ‘ box ' and 
its contents. Imagine a small iron case about the 
circumference of a small cheese-plate, two inches 
deep, with a lid, but without a top ; the lid being 
a size smaller than the box itself, to allow of its 
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restinfj upon the tinder at the bottom. 'Die next | his chin with a coloured handkerchief if the 
step was to procure -a piece of ra;,', or best of all I wind or rain was troublesome ; clothed in a long 
a fragment of an old cotton stocking, winch was j gabardine, not tinfike a modem nlstcr, he car- 
held over the lire until it was nearly consumed, 1 ried a stave, a rattle, and a lighted lantern siniilar 
care being taken that the expiring blaze sbouhl i to those used in stables. Thus equipped he 

be shed in the box, when the liJ wa.s quickly started on his round, calling aloud the hour, and 

placed upon it, crushing the la'^t remaining spark, describing the weather, as .thus : ‘ Half-past two 
Jlcre then was sufticient tinder for a fortniglil\s in tlic morning and a cloudy sky,* or wiili such 
use. How to procure a light from the charred • other addenda or embellislime*ats he might deem 
leiiiaiiis, was a (piestion to be discu^Kcd in the | in ce'isary. If the monotony of this proceeding 
f.'dly morning before your fire couM be kindled. ; iD'came too wearisome, or the elemental war 

Your ‘steel,* wdiich liad a short half-circular continued ttf rage wdth unabated vi<dence, he 

handle, was a piece of metal about iivci inches retired to his ‘box,* there to enjoy the pipe of 
long and one. inch in wddtb, ready c ither to receive . peace and the slumber of the Just, until the 
sliarp blow^s from the flint, or to deliver them, ' neighbouring chimes recalled him to a sense of 
^'l)e sparks falling from the rpiick contact would ‘ neglected duty, when he w'ould start on his well- 
set tlio tinder aglow, W'hen, by the iijimedi{ite ' worn way reire-hi'd, A description of o?ie of 
ajjplieation of a match tipped with brimstone t'%ese shelters will sutiice for all : imagine a 
(the Scottish S]mnk\ the coveted f! uric was ob- ; nurvable wooden structure like a sentry-box, 
tained. Tlii.s was our primitive method of making ' only that instead of being open in front it was 
‘the ])Ot to boil' in the days w’hcn Oeorge IV.' furnidiuil w’ilh two hill'-doora, and a seat inside, 
warn king, * Whilst traversing the .streets, the watchman left 

As tlie prdicc force had not yet sprung into * this securely fa-tened ; but on his return the 
existence, the nightly safety of his devout Ma- ; lantern w'as sn.^pended in the space ocinipiud by 
jesty’s loyal siibje.cts wa.s ]»laced under the imme- • the upper half, in order that the casual w'ayfarer» | 
diale cure and control of the ‘ w’ateh.* Kvery ‘ might be apprised that Jii-tice wus not dead 
city ward could boast of its ‘lock-up* and its ' but only slumbe^.ng. 

relay of constables ; the supervision of the whole ' In the matter of holidays we were not deficient : 
body of which was invested in a Cummitloe held it i.s line that tlie ‘red-letter days* of old S3 
periodically at the (luildhall. The rank and file dearly jwized wore slowly passing away; but 
of these city guardians w’enj generally selected Ihev had not quitted us all(.>geiher. Kastcr and 
from amongst the poorer inhabitants (d the parish WiiiUuniide were still something more than 
they were apiuiintcd to guard; mid thus it was mere iiauies; and Twelfth-night, with its sweet 
that they becamo familiarly known In, and were memories of fronted cake, its coloured characters, 

80 long tolerated by, the home-dwellers in ilieir and its game of forfeil.s, was yet an abuling joy. 
several districts. The larger bouses of busi»^*s<, Or May-day, belnved by llie. sweep'**, who, tricked 
banks, iS:c., invariably employed a private watch- mit iri l.iwdry fiiieiy, would parade the streets and 
man, soni'‘times two, fur their own spocdal seen- indulge in grutusque da;.\’ing, while their maidens, 


banks, (S:c., invariably employed a private watch- mit in lawilry finely, would parade the streets and 
man, soni'‘times two, fur their own spocdal seen- indulge in grutusque dividing, while their maidens, 
rity. Tins fact was, of coiiise, well und'‘r.''tood also daintily attired, gathered cnppeis in long ladles 
by the chief constable, Avhoso etlbrts for the pro- which they carried for that purpose. Time*a 
servatiou of peace and the protection of pmpertv laiidmaiks generallv scorned to carry with tliem 


by the chief constable, Avhoso etlnrts for the pro- which they carried for that purpose. Time*a 
servatiou of peace and the protection of property laiidmaiks generally seemed to carry with tliem 
could only be discovered* in results. The stalf ’ at least a lively loniomhraiice, if not a strict 
at his disposal being ik.jic of the large?!, he was ob-'ervancc. IVnllulays were cheerfully recognised 
unable to divert his attention to those localities as a pleasant jwolext for family iciiuiuiis ; the 
more exposed to the noise of the drunken brawler, tics of rclatioii?hi[» appeared to bear an additional 
or the move serious depredations of the iniiluight sacredness, a deeper stMise of responsibility than 
thief. Indeed, under the best manage iiiont, the at jnvsent prevails. Onr servants, too, claimed 
materials of which the force was coiiijuiscd were to recv»gnise the blessings of domesticity by long 
so miserably iiicflicient that failure ni the cn- services faithfully rendered, 
deavour to gain the desired end was the almost Our postal service, without being so compre- 
iuvariable result. A vicious system married to hensivo in its various ramilications as at present, 
a metliod of ‘masterly inactivity,* led to the was iiilinitely more costly to the general public, 
introduction of Sir I’obcrt Peers jiolice bill, wiiU The principal ollice- in London was located in 
its cheerful nuiiiiider that we might now ‘rest !.onibanl Street, the same premises indeed as 
and be thankful.' those now occupied by the branch. AVe had a 

Admitting that the ancient ‘Cliavley' ^Yas the * twopenny' post which included Loudon and its 
father of the modern ‘ Hobby,' it must be con- suburbs, and a ‘ gciu-ral ’ post which covered the 
fessed that the usual signs of ])arculago were whole of Great Hritain, Ireland, and tlie Coiitiiiont, 
r.ather remote. 1 doubt exceedingly, if the von- 'rhere was no uuilbnn fee for letters tairied 
erable sire could revisit the glimpses of the moon, beyond the l.omlou district, but e.'.ch mi&dve 
or be brought face to face with the bou begotten ' W’os charged iipiin its own merits baling regard 
half €*1 century ago, wdietlier he would recognise. ’ to weight and dUtaiice. On two nights in each 
him. (/ostume and manners have effected such wwk — Tuesday and Friday --the ft.*:cigii mails 
a transformation that it would seem impossible. ' wore made up and despatched. The mail coaches 
From recollection I.will try to present you'^with ' gathered their urecious freiglits from the southern 
n full-length portrait of ‘our' iratchnian, who j side of the building, opposiu* St S wit bin's Lane; 
was a very fair type of his class. He was fffty- j and thence, heralded by a ll.mrish on the horn 
five years of age* civil, but nuiiitelligent, much I of the guard, they proceeded on their several 
given to strong drinks, not tall, yet able-bodied, ways. The scene, as may be supposed, was a 
and fully possessed willi the importance of his busy one. Four horses were attached to each 
oflSce ; a slouched hat, not unfrequently tied under vehicle ; the driver and guan.1 -personable men 
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^.(»ro snpnrbly attired in scarl(*t coats richly 

embroidered with K^^ld lace. Tlie bags were 
placed inidiT the care of the '^mard, ivho in case 
of an attack on the road was I'uriiishcd with a 
loaded blunderbuss and a pair of pistols. This 
precaution was by no moans unnecessary in those 
days ; the roads were dark and for the most part 
unprotected, and the race of highwaymen was by 
no means e-\tinct. As a rule wc had but one 
delivery of country .letters during the day, and 
that was usually the first ; those postctl in town — 
that is, the ‘twopenny*- were Lift mote frequently. 
The ‘general* postman wore a red coat without 
lace, and the ‘twopenny* ditto sported a blue 
one ; each garment being liberally garnished with 
metal buttons of a gold colour. Another pecu- 
liarity deserves mention : in order to facilitate 
the night collection, a red-coated man ]>aradoii 
the ])rincipal streets with a large leathern bag 
and a bell ; the ringing of which was a summons 
to merchants and others to deliver to the bearer 
all those letters that were at the moment ready 
to be posted. 

Certain pf our recreations I have already glanced 
fcUt in toucliing upon the occasional travels we 
undertook in search of ‘ fresh licMs and pastures 
new;* but now and again an aAinonitory notion 
that\some little change might be bciielicial, would 
Suddenly resolve itself into a temporary exodus 
for some place of eiitcrtaiumciit, where amuse- 
ment and recreation might be combined. AVliitc 
Conduit House, situated in the northern suburb of 
Pcntonvillc, was a very ]Jopular plac(3 of report, 
much affected by the middle ot citizens in 
those clays. In addition to the trim ganlens — 
‘where hot rolls and butter were supplied with 
your tea*— there was good music and a large 
concert-room, where some %*f the best ^fctropolitaii 
singers might occasionally bo listenc<l to. High- 
bury Barn, also in the same neighbourhood, had 
its congenial attractions, beside a fine bowling- 
green. Indeed, without straying so far abroad, it 
was just possible that a visit to the Boseinary 
Branch Gardens in Hoxton — at that time sur- 
rounded by fields — ivould be amply satisfying. 
To those desirous of seeing the wonderful Madam 
SaquI in lier midnight rope ascent, amidst a blaze 
of fireworks, or hearing popular singing, there was 
Vauxhall and its twenty thousand lamps ! 

Thcatiical entertainineuts were not as a rule 
much patronisc‘<l ^by the city-folk, owing possibly 
to a deficieiicv of dramatic instinct. There was, 
however, no want of attraction in this direction: 
Kean was at Drury Lane, Macready and (Jharles 
Kemble tit Oovent Gaiden, and Liston at the new 
theatre in the Haymarket; but notwilhstanding, 
I dj not remember that our visits were by any 
means frequent, excepting perhaps during the run 
of the pantomimes, and then mainly on account of 
the children. Home-loving and law-abiding, the 
long dreary nights were spent either in' the 
parlour at home, or maybe at the fireside of the 
cosy tavern hard by, where the affairs of the parish 
were canvassed, politics discussed, and general good 
fellowship cultivated. A brown jug of foaming 
stout, with its companion pipe of uldermanic 
dimeii?ions, a glass or so of brandy or nim- 
.and-water, were the usual liquors. AVines of any 
kind were rarely indulged in ; tlwj wore reserved 
for home consumption, over the family game of 
whist or cribbage ; but punch was not ignored. 


especially after the welcome display of a succulent 
leg of inutlon and trimmings, or tlie materials 
connected with a tripe supper ! The merry meal 
despatched, there was a song or two, until the 
drowsy cry of the watchman in the distance 
would rouse the dull eclio of the street witli a 
‘ITalf-})ast eleven o’clock and a wimly night/ 
when the ‘jolly companions every one* would 
shake each other by the liaiid and depart, eucli to 
his homely nest. 

THK GOUNTEK-SVNDTCATE. 

CHAl’TKR II.— mJLl.S IX COUNUIli. 

A MONTH jirii‘r tbi‘ opening of the cam- 

paign, Mr Quick inviteil a few friemls t«» .spend 
the evening at liis lodgings in Russell Square. 
They were of mixed nationalities- Americana, 
Germans, Freiii‘h, and Dutch. Most luid ri‘.Mclied 
mitldle age ; some were nmler thirty, notably Mr 
Box, tluiiior, who IooIvimI like a boy bi'sidc bald 
heads and gr.'v whiskers. All the party were 
connecteil with the nioney W'orld and commeive. 
Mr Quick xvas tlie «»nly loilger, for lio disliked 
neigliboiirs, w'ho might have iiiterfoivd with the 
])rivacv his allairs demanded. Pleasure and 
business coiiihined to make the reiiniiui agri'Cable 
in till! extreiiu*. 

‘How stamls the ivcr>r<i in-w?* adcerl ail elderly 
gentlemau, W'ith a faint American accent, as he 
put the t*nd of his cigar a-^ide. 

Mr (^uick laid bccui running up some long lines 
of figures ; be raised lii'. head, saying : ‘ n])WM»'ds 
j»f a million ]»iigs have lu-eii .^’oid in excess of 
tliose in fxisbiice. We liold .ahoiit half the 
sb»cy; of Eui’t'pe ; and if we ciUihl induce (Jms- 
schnabel and bis connection-! to join us, we slmiild 
be absolute masters of the situation, f <lan‘ not 
tif»j»roacli biiii, foe lie and Naylum run togetlu'i*. 
But unless w'C can seruire bis lo-ifperation, we 
iiiust be content wdtli little IWies in.-Lead of great 
wdi.'iles.* » 

‘ I will see Gro-scbiiabi*!/ ssiiil another i-ldej-ly 
gentleman, with a laalevrdeiit cx]»n*v-inii df face. 
He AVas the well-know n Mr Lupus of B»i\'-ti)n and 
PJiiladelidiia, tleoi Iravrlliug in Kiinqn*, and 
amusing himself Aviih ji litllf bii-^inr s as a jias- 
liiiie. ‘1 know Gro>v hnabc*l iiitiiuati-ly ; and 
he is not the. man to run with any cme. into a 
pit. He, Avould sell Alo.ses for i\ro]iamnied any 
day, if he .saw financial jiiMilication at the enil 
of the transaction.— Vou will jnrdou me* for 
.saying bo, Mr Stciiilierz/ he added, turning 
to a Jiigh-nosed, bilioii.sdookiiig German be.sido 
him. 

‘No offeiicij t«) nil*, Afr finpuH. A’eiiii a man 
goes oil d** Bourse, he must forget many dings, 
and remember oder days denii diss.* 

‘How have you fixed Bo.-,toii'r asked Mr 
Quick. 

‘Every ounce of its eciffi*!* is in our bands; 
and by Friday vra .sluill linld iive-aixtlw of all 
ill the iSf.at(i.s. A cousin of mine,* continued Mr 
Liipiis Avitli bis beiicvobait smile, ‘has got into a 
beautfful me-ss. He will I’oiuo out of this coffee 
ns truly ruined a.s Jell* Davis. He lioH given 
im*. invaluable, information by cable, believing 
me ill the .swim w itli liim.* 

‘And Paris, Moirsieur Griffe?* demanded Mr 
Quick, from a Rule i-estlcss, dark-Bkinncd man 
sitting opposite. 


Clianilicm^ .Tunrnal, 
liiv. 17, iNSI.l 
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^ Tar is cst Men aimahh pour wow.*?/ i-cpliecl the 
Frciushman, fimilinj'. ‘ I have nuule micFi a c(nn- 
hination ns iicviT was (Iroainfd of, ev<'!i by Miros 
in his {greatest niomi'iits. You will be phN'iscd 
to learn, f'entlenu'Ti, that every eup of cajti driiTik 
for some time in iny hclovi*d Ejariec', will be 
taxed on your behalf. AVc shall not only ccra«c 
the bears beyond anytliing known, but w'e shall 
push tlie market up to the liij'lie.-t |K)int on 
ri^ord. A friend ot mine, in the. Ministry of 
Commerce, for certain imiidderalinns »r(rt's with 
us. AVlieii we are ready, he will let 111 is yiretty j 
canard ily tlirouirh the Frenf.Ii pre.ss ; for we 
can use that admirable instrument on our side 
of the Cliaiinel also.* AA'ith this ehe^rinj' iiiUd- 
lij'once he winked at Air Quii k wickedly, and j 
drew fi’om his pocket-book a slip of pajx-r, ' 
and read aloud as follows : ‘ “ It is siid to be the j 
intention of tlie Alini-'tcr of Finance to add ' 
twenty eeutinies ju r kilogramme, to the iinpo.-.t j 
upon coffee, to miable liini to 1 i‘s.h‘1i the burdens • 
upon bread -stiifls. The. latter are tin*, nio.-t im - 1 
porlant items in the (■on«iiniption of the masses, I 
and the EinpiTor has their Avell-bein^ ever at ' 
hi‘avt. f’olfee is in a ^rc.it nu-a.-ure a luxury ' 
of tlie rich, and it is only ri^dit that they, ami j 
not the workiTii^ cla-sv's, should hear tlie heavy j 
c harges required for maintaining our gn-at nation I 
at llie head of rivili-ation.” — AVliat d<.» ycui think *• 
of that? As soon as the onuu'd appear-, all the j 
cidfec in France will make a huge junq» in pju**, 
and we shall make a double coj/js* | 

‘Bravo, bravi.-.-iuio !* cTied M-veral of tin* party, j 
clap])ing their bands. j 

‘ In (icTriiuiiy, all goes veil,* said Air Steiuherz, j 
after the etlVct of M. (iritlc*’s tommunieation jia«l 
subsided. ‘From de A'eser to <lc Danube, ve : 
march like de gi<)s.s Fritz. Mein Gott ! ^at d.; 
c’oinbinalioii vo h.ive made ! AVun I clink of i 
de baddies of Finance, I dink dey are nn*iv j 
vonclerful, laiisiiud time^ dcii de bacldh's of 
Fritz, Napoleon, or (\esiir! A^at phiudcr, vatj 
jirizos ! GeiiMc'iiieii, if vc* can make, doo or dree', 
more' of dem combinaticjiis, vc' shall be de masters ■ 
of di' vorld.* 

Air Steiuliei'z was m»t an eiitlniNiast ; but a 
farorr. had infected the rocuii by AI. Grille’s 
excited manner of narrating. Air »SteinlicT/ had 
risen rapidly from the deepe.-t poverty a Germau 
dew living on the Rns.-iaii fiviitier can know, 
to the power ami afllnence of a cnsniopolitiin 
financier. After wandering llirongh half the 
countries of Europe, he. had settled as a Parisian 
waiter in a cafv in the Place do. la Bourse*. 
Thci’c he. had picked up many things besides 
ten centime, pieces, and made his first, stroke 
upon the French funds. He stioii discarded the 
wnite apivn, and took his place among the leaders 
of the pefite Bourse; and by-aiid-by helped to 
float an Algerian Colonisation scheme. By this 
he gained a vfist .sum. Ili.s iire.sent mode of 
doing business was by moving a large ina.'^s of 
capital upon any of the*, gmit ctrUiiiities of the 
eomuiercial wheel of fortune. He had large hillu- 
cnce with a group of bankei*?, and could control 
an inuuense^ region in an occult but most clfoc- 
tive imniner. Ui.s ehii*f rosideuce was at Frank- 
furt, wlici'c he had established a popular bank, 
having branches in every part of CJcriiuiiy. His 
clients were small-trailcsmou and farmei's. M. 
QiifFe, an old acqiuiintauce, had intixidnced him 


to Air Quick and he proved an admirahly 
ivse.ful ineiuber of the sjnuliciite, 

‘ l)cjn*t you Uiirik we should get pos.sesRion 
of Italy U inqim-ed^ y«nng Box, at the first 
opportunity of Tdjtfiiniiig a hearing, and eager 
to make a telling .suggc.stion upon the veteranB 
before him. ‘I think with Ihdy our winnings 
wonbl be much larger still. T know an Italian.’ 


‘Italy!* ejaculated M. Griffe with a condem- 
riatoiy "shrug. ‘Italy is a laifll wdierc pea-sants 
make their c^wn c olfee of roasted roots, and nobles 


make it of burnt corn. Italy ! No ! * He said 
Ihi-^ with a snjip, that made young Box blush. 

‘Italy,* exclaimecl Air Stein herz with sudden 
gravity — ‘Italy U not an honest contree. Vat 
lies <l(»se Italians tell 1 I vas invited to 
oycn a branch of my bank in Alilan, to lend 
money to sliopkci'pc-r-s and fanners. A\dl, de 
liivt client vatever t■^lm(^ vas .a nice old priest, 
VO vauted to borrow tau.sfiml lire upon a pic- 
ture by Leonardo da A'imd. He .said bis Icedlc 
nephew vas going to the Univcr.sity of PL-yi, and 
vanted money Ibr hi.s stndi' -. I)c. j/icture. va.s 
<le la:^t one of do galleiy of Ids family of nobles^ 
gone poorer ami poorer. A711, de picture va.s a 
tIuJ-tVteuvre of %oiir.‘^e. It va.« in de priest’s cedi 
in hi.s monast ry, just out of de town. I vent to 
.see it myscdf. " it va.s splcndit ! AI-^.«e.s takij^g 

a 3a<t look from IM.-gab ! 1 vanted to buy it; 

bud de old ]irie.»t v<»uld not .sell. No ; only leave 
ita.-s a pledge for ih* tan.sand lire. A\‘ll, I could 
M*c it \a.s v«»rth fifty taiusind franc.«, so 1 agreed 
to lend dc tail. Sind lii’e at twenty jK^r cent, for 
a year. IV* old priest .accept cd my tcrmt> very 
villing; bud lie did not vant ld.s friends and dc 
monks to know «.f de lran.«acti«uj. So it vas 
aiTiiiigo<l dat I .dioiild #end my seiwants vid dc 
money aller dark, and den nobody vould sec 
dc pictnic taken avav. Dc money vas to be in 
(•••ill. A’ ell, all vent right. De old priest vas 
at de d»»or of de monast’rv, a poor half-rnined 
building. Aly men gave, liiin de, bag vid de 
taii-and lire, and be took dem into lii.s cell to 
^igll do receipt.'. De ])icturc vits not large, about 
four fecL pquaie. A'liile my men vere putting 
dc cloth (•ver it, de can«llc fed I out de priest’s 
hands oil to de floor. He vent avay to get a 
light ; bud he did not come back. Afy men 
vaited and vaited long lime ; bud he did not 
come back. At la.'t, Jn^oph, my oldest raaii, 
vent into dc corridor, and left Isaac behind him 
vhilc he looked for dc. priest. Now, dose men 
vere two honest Jews, ivlations of mine from 
Poland. A\dl, at last Joseph found de door 
going into de street ; hud just as he got to it, 
two shirri — dat is policemen— jumps on liim ! 
He calls out ; and Isaac, hearing de uoi.-o, i uiis 
out to him. De policemen juinp.*< on him too ; 
and ho had de pioturo in his hands. Deim dere 
is an awful row. De monks and ile prior and 
de people come out; lights are bn 'light; and 
my servants are chai’god iiiit stealing, stealing, 
stealing ! * 

‘ But whoiHS was the old ju'iost f * cried Mr 
Quick, much interested in this s-ioiy. 

‘Uo vas gone!* answcivil Air Steinherz indig- 
nantly. 

‘ Gone ! where ? ’ demanded all the p^ty. 

‘I do not know*. Biul I vould give twenty 
tausaiid franca to cateli him now\ It tumeil 
out dat he vus nut a priest at all, bud a beggar, 
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VO had lived about do nionfu^t'ry and liolpod do 
sarristim, doin^ Iccdlo coininiwions li>r liiiu. Bo 
l>i\:ture bol(ni‘,'i;d to do iiioiuust’ry, and Viw 
cloaiiod ill an empty cell ; amL do old man luul 
token me to i<ee it Venn do moiiKS vere at dinner. 
Mein (h)tt ! vat a sclivindler dal bf?g^':ir vas ! ’ 

‘And yon lost yoiiv money, I supposed said 
Mr Lnpiis very calinly. 

‘Beiii.u: in Italy, I should dink so,* rekuied 
IMr Sieinlierz scornfully, raising his eyebrows. 

‘Bud dat vas not do vorst. My uprvants vere 
taken to prison. I vaited lor deni till midnight ; 
for 1 vanted to put do picture in de safe, after 
it vas taken out of do frame. Vmiu de glock 
struck t\velv(*, 1 hoard a knock at de door. I 
open it. But instead of Josepli anti Isiiae, six. 
policemen run in, and before 1 can speak, I ajp 
fastened in a chair by some of dem ; my kt\vs 
token from me, my papers seized ; my oflice 
searched. Den 1 go to prison also ! ’ 

Looks of astonishment and sympatliy pixssed 
round the circle of listener'^. 

‘ And dere I remained/ continued Mr Steinherz 
with a sigh, ‘ for six days ; until de Consul got 
hne out, by provin^f dat I vas an honest banker 
and not a tier at all.’ • 

There was something grotesque in the mixture 
0 ^ resignation and indignation with which the 
banker closed this pbrasc. Young Box had miicli 
.ado to jirevent a burst of laimliter, and .stooped !•) 
pick up an imaginary pin, to hide liis face. 

‘Ah! but vait; dat is not all,* said Mr Stein- 
herz, seeming to find a solace in relating his 
w<)es. (The party had turned towards the table, 
supposing he had finished.) ‘Venn I got back to 
my ofIic(3, vat a desolation ! All de money gone ! j 
De police, or somebody #lse, Jiad robbed me ofi 
I more dan ten tausaiid francs ; and I could never, 
never get any satisfiiction. Altogedcr dat affair 
coat me more dan twenty tausand francs ; for 
I had to shut up dc branch bank vitout doing 
any bwjiiicss vatever ! All sorts of p(joplc used 
to come in, pretending to vant money, but only 
to See de ledesco banker, as dey called me, vo 
had tried to steal a picture from a monast’iy ! 
Everybody believed dat I had bribed de police 
to get me out of prison. So I ]ia<l to leave 
Milan, deframlofl, deluded, and disgraced ; vich, 
I tell you, gentlemen, is very liart for a man like 
me to bear.* 

‘A has CItfdic!' cried hlonsicur GrifFe ener- 
getically. 

have iK« doubt the beggar, the nifuiks, and 
the police wei*e in collusion to fleecA! }oii,’ said 
a Mr Bellamy decisively. ‘Accept my congratu- 
lations that you came so well out of the affair, j 
If you had been in the Papal States, you might 
have been stripped of your ultimate centime. I 
have bad tiansactions with Italians, and have 
lived in the country. No one but a business 
man knows what the Italians are capable of. 
Our little radicate is smart in its way ; ]>ut 1 
assure you the Italians con do yet smarter things. 

1 will put one of those fellows against four of 
th(} ’cutest men of the state of Maine, and he 
will clean them neater thou ants can a bone. 
.My opinion is that we keep ch'.ir of that hoot- 
shuped country ; for whatever stranger puts liis 
foot into it has to pay dearly for getting it out 
ifaain.— But, gentlemen, we are going A^Idc of 
tfie bosinesB.’ 


‘So I was going to ohsei-ve, some time ago/ 
said Mr Lupus, wlio disliked any deviation from 
the straight path of commerce. ‘Mr SteinliiTz 
no doubt feels strong on the subject of Itiily ; 
but tlie pu^oso of our meeting is to enhance 
the price of cofFee. I have a little suggostiou 
to offer. The bcar.s have, used the newspapers 
with eoiisuminate skill, for whicli I tender tnem 
my high esteem and continuous thanks. Oui* 
friend MonsitMir Giifle will use those potcint 
instruments in Fraiiee on our side. But 1 think 
we must employ them here too, as socm as Hit! 
reaction lue? fairly starietl. llememlier, g(*ntle- 
men, the secret of modem ctunmeree is to bring 
trans.‘iclion.s to a speedy elo.se. Those lyho dally 
teach the woi’ld to he as wise as tlicmselves. 
Ill the next four weeks our pile must be niadtj 
ami storetl, or we shall havti to share Hit! 
winnings with tailsidei’s. Besides, 1 shall be 
in another Ismt very stsm, and it is my habit 
Itt tlo only one tiling at a time.- -My friend 
Stubbins/ lie addeil, jmtting on lii.^ spet.-lacles, 
aiul drawing a printer’s proof from his bundle 
of papers — ‘my frieinl, as you know, Mr Quick, 
etUis tht‘ InfnrnatUmul Produce Marht Guard iau^ 
ill which I have an interest. N«ov', In* has 
writtoii for me this article, \iliich will ap]»(-ar 
at the right moimuit : 

^“Collapse of the. ijoff'ic Scare, — At hist Hit! traile 
and the public show' ^igns of rtauniing go«Kl 
sense, and coffee is therefore retiuning to its 
normal quotations. It is almost incretlilile that, 
in this nineteenth century, sutdi a numlier of 
gullible pe.ople couhl be fouml, as luive fur- 
nished the victims to one of Hie most glaring 
coiiSiiercial rnecs over perpetrated. Coffee, wliieh 
is one of the steadiest articles of consiiin])- 
iion, lias lately been ‘rigged/ k> use one of 
those odious Americanisms now tiiir*tiug our com- 
mercial voejibulary, by a great financial lu>n.':c. 
in onr midst. This e^ablishnieiit, hitherto j»nr- 
Huing. the noble cour.-<e of ol(l-fa.^lnoiied 1‘ritish 
trade, lias suddenly •entered ujioii the system 
invented by a schi*ol of financial desperaihu*.-! in 
the United States. Fictitious salc.s of Costa-Rica 
coffee to an cnonnoiis amount have been made, 
not in England alone, but on the continent ami 
in the cliief cities of Ameiica. The rc.-iiilfc of 
Hiis Herculean ojieration, as we know to our 
cost, is the startling fall in the ]>rii‘e of all 
descriptions of cofIc*e, thougl), of course, Coslu- 
Eica lias suffered niosL 

“ Merchants, brokers, rdailer.s, liavo quite lost 
their heads during this purely fic.titioiis panic; 
BO that tlie. gamblers have hall e-verytliiiig their 
oivn way, and the vast ]>iil»lic of two continents 
have been utterly at lln‘ir merey. The ‘bearing* 
of thf3 markets has been carried to a most 
amlacious length ; and now that the tension ia 
j^nng removed, we sJiall witness a gigantic rise 
in prices. Either by the ailifiilness of the opera- 
tors for a fall, or liy the unconscious assistance 
of inflamed imaginations, the most Gullivorimi 
fables liave been riinning through the provincial 
press during the crisis. One of these preciouH 
concoctions states that a Graaon travelling 
botanist has discovered a wonderful coffee forc^st 
in Central America. The trees are said to be 
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and BUckliiifTH. But stranjjo, passiiii^ rlrango, 
tlicj gmybwards of the Iloyal Excliungi; and 
Mincing Lane have swallowed it a.s Ro.spel-trutIi, 
and coffee has changed hands at ligurijs that 
sliould only be known in the buying and .sidling 
of Han well m* Cnlnoy Ilatclu 

“But a still more iini^udent paragniph, evi- 
dently coined by the ‘ rig|^er.«s/ has ap]>eurcd in 
all tbe newspapers ; not tno.se confined to rural 
]«)falitios, for even MctrojKjlitfin cditor.s have givr*n 
it the ho.spitality of tlndr culunius. It decljires 
that a French chemist has found a method of 
r.rcatinff coffee in Ills laboratory, wliich will 
reduce the ]>rlcc of tliii article to zero ! This 
requires uniusual ])owerd of swallowing to g**t 
down. But what shall we say of the other part 
of tli(i alleged invention, namely, that sawJ)i:.st 
i.s to be the medium for absorbing the clieniiats 
eollee essence ! 1 Can the force of folly further go i 

‘‘Tlie outrageous coiisiimjitioii of cofiee tluring 
the innings of tlie hears, luis mad<i di‘.*<perali* 
havoc among the stocks of coffee all over the 
world. K.\tj'avagance is generally followed by 
penury, and the betrayed jiublic will perhaps 
nave to pay live fchilliiigs a pound for its coffee 
ill tbe near future. Tljis is the sorioii.s side of 
tlie ufiair. The bears liavc .«;neceLMled in creating 
a t!otfee famine, and it is to be hoped that they 
will be dragged before the deceived and plundei*i d 
community, and deiiouneed .as they deserve. In 
the lucaniime, our advice to the trade is — buy 
coffee wdiile you can.” * 

‘ Masterly ) * ‘ »Superb ! * ‘ Glorious ! ’ wvre ecln »f‘d 
round tbe table, wlieii Mr Lupus fiiiLbcd re.uling. 
He liad not changed a muM’le of bis faic, nt»r 
varied the iiillectnins of his v<*iee during# the 
whole time. This had aggravated the riMl)ility 
of young Box .so much, that he wriggled in a 
liuildrcd contortions, and fiiiiiUy roared as he 
reeled, holding sides, rouud the loom. 

The party ivtired to slcej^ the sleep of the 
ju.st. TJio next day tlicJ rose endowed with a 
supply cd’ energy that bewildered ^Mincing L.ok* 
and the ti'a and coffee marts of Europe, 
ami Amm’icii. 

P L A T E- GLASS. 

Onk of the most conspicuous features of our 
modern streets is the extensive cmj)loymoiit of 
large squares of plate-glass for the windows, in 
place of the old-fashioned and much smaller panes 
of common or sheet glass. And this docs not 
apply only to large cities and rapidly increasing , 
suburbs ; the cluuige may be observed iu quiet ■ 
iiiaikct towns, and even in villages. The rustic | 
shopkeeper in these days catclics something of the ; 
ambitious and enterprising spirit of the limes, 1 
and is nut satiisficd until his old-fashioned, small- 1 
paued windows — to peep into which the small i 
boys had to stand on tiptoc—lmve been replaced | 
by a stylish shop-front, witli sheets of plate-glass ; 
reaching nearly to the ground. • 

\Vc cannot deny Jthat the broad reflecting sur- j 
laces of large platc-glas.s windows give a handsome : 
and attractive appearance to our city streets ; but 
wo have sometimes been disposed to regret the 
xeal of tho village trader, whoso quaint and unas- 
suuiiug little windows were so muck more iu 


keeping with rustic Burrouiidings, than the pre- 
tentious modern skop-froiit wliich has too often 
taken their placed 

A recent visityCo one of the largest plate-glass 
works in the north of Eiigland gave us an oppor- 
tunity of carefully observing the different stages 
of the manufacture ; and wc shall endeavour to 
help the reader to picture the procc.s3 for liim- 
.Mdi: * • 

'fhe lowm'in which the works are .situated W’as 
by no means pictiire.sque or attractive-looking. It 
seenmil to be chiefly made up of huge factories 
with tall chimneys, that smoked vigorously ; large 
bare spaces around them, more or less underwater; 
and rows of workpeople’s cottages. The atmo- 
sphere oi the pl.'ice, too, was peculiar ; it reminded 
one of tlie air of a room wdiich had been recently 
fumigated by burning sulphur in it ; but there 
were occasional reminiscences of various other of 
the dii^agreeable smells of a chemical laboratory. 
Our walk to the works lay Ihrouj^li narrow 
and extremely dirty streets > so that, what with* 
the irritation oi^our eyes, throats, and chests by 
the sulphurous air, and that of our temper by the 
muddy footways, we arrived at oiir de.-tination 'r® 
a .severely critical frame of mind. All feelings of 
annoyance, however, soon gave place to those of 
interest and ailiniration, as we were conducted by 
a couiloou.s foreman tliruugh the various sheds 
in which this instructive manufacture is carried 
on. 

riate-glass is made from a mixture of limestone, 
s.auil, soda or potash, J^aryta, ar.si}nic, and other 
minerals, which are Imely grouml, and carefully 
mixed t«‘*gollier. The prtq>ared mi.xlure is called 
‘batch’ by the workmen. It is a ilark, greenish- 
black, earthy powder, which looks as little likely 
to change into a btaiiliful transparent sub&tunce, 
03 Cinderella’s pumpkin into a glass coach. But 
fire is a wonderful transformer, and it is by 
melting this gicenisb-black powder in criiciblc.s 
that glass is jnoduced. When we mention cru- 
cibles, our reader will at once picture to himself 
those little vessels, not much larger than breakfast 
cups, into which, in days of yore, the alchemist’s 
devoted wife would drop her wedding-ring, in 
order to aid her anxious husband in his search for 
the philosopher's stone. But the crucibles made 
at the plate-glass works are, like everything else 
there, on a large scale. They stand about iliice 
and a half feet high, and are some three foot 
across the top, becoming somewhat nan-iiwcr 
below, and looking like gigantic flowor-pot.s with 
inimeusely thick walls. We saw them being 
tiishioned by hand out of firc-clay of liie finest 
quality, and very carefully kneaded. Several small 
boys were working this clay into rolls of the size 
of an ordinary rollypoly piulling. With these the 
men were building up the ^idc^^ of crucibles, layer 
upon layer, taking great care to exclude any 
bubbles of air, which, if left iu tho clay, would 
cause the pots to break when heated. ‘When 
finished, the pots are kept several mouths in a 
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drying-room ; tliey are then huked in a furnace, | 
whicir is heated to as high tffinpcratui-e as they 
will have to bear when in use. ’ I 

After inspecting the inaiiufat^iirc of the cru- 
cibles, we were coiidiictetl to an extremely torrid 
redon, where a luimher of furnaces were blazing 
away. Kach furnace is really a gas-fire, in the 
midst of which are placed one or more of the 
crucibles, filled with* the greenish -black powder. 
The gas— ordinary coal-gas, manufiic^ured on the 
premises— is mingled in due proportions with 
atmospheric air; and when ignited in the furnace, 
it heats the latter hotter than any coal- fire would 
do. Tills substitution of gas for coal as a fuel is 
in accordance with the method of Dr Siemens, and 
has been found— so our guide told us — to ha^ 
many advantages. Peeping through the chinks of 
a furnace- door, we saw a fiery, glowing mass. This 
was a cniciblc at a bright-red heat. The greenish- 
black ‘ batch,* w’ith which it had been filled some 
hours pre^ously, was now a red-hot molten mass, 
•of about the consistence of treacle. 

As it had now attained its proper condition of 
iluii.yty, the men came and fastened some iron 
l^r around the neck of the crucible, hoisted it 
out of the fiirnaco, and placed it on a truck. This 
was immediately run along a tramway — we hurry- 
ing after it— to another shed, where the casting 
of the glass was to take place. This was the 
most exciting incident of the uiaiiufaclurc. Diglit 
or ten men again threw some tackle around the 
glowing crucible, hoisted it into the air above a 
large, fiat, cast-iron table, and then tilted it over. 
The luminous contents of ihc crucible flowed out 
in a sluggish stream, ana formed an iiTegular 
doughy mass at one end of the table. The crucible 
was instantly hoisted away ; and a heavy iron 
roller was rapi«lly rolled over the soft yielding 
mass, causing it to spread out into a wavy sheet, 
covering the entire table. Our guiilo explained 
that the height of the roller above the table could 
be regulated, so that the glass should be of the 
required thickness ; and that the width of the 
plate was determined by iron bars placed along 
each side of the table. The sheet which wo saw 
cast was about twelve feet long, nine feet wide, 
and an inch thick. 

The next step in the process is the cooling of 
the glass. L must not be treated as wc should 
treat a pbite of toffee in similar circumstances, 
by letting it simply stand in a cold place. If the 
glass were allowed to lose its heat rapidly, it 
would become too brittle to be of any use. 
Accordingly, within five minutes of its being 
rolled out— as soon, indeed, os it was solidified 
enouffli to bear removal— the still glowing sheet 
was lifted from the table, and with long shovels, 
was pushed through a slit in the wall, which was 
then carefully stopped up, and we saw it no more. 
Our guide explained to us that the sheet had 
been slipped into an oven, which was at a good 
red-hcat, and that the fire would be allowed to 
die out very gradually. In this way, the glass 
would take fully a week to cool down; and by 
this process of aniiealingi as it is called, it would 
attain the requisite amount of durability. 

From an oven which had cooled down, wo saw 
the men remove a sheet of glass, and bear it off 
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i to bo ground and polished. Six men carried it, 
I throe on each side, the glass being held up per- 
I ])endicuhirly between the two files of men by 
means of three leather bands or slings passing 
underneath if. Each man held one end of a sling 
ill one hand, and steadied the sheet with Iho 
other. It was interesting to observe what admir- 
able time the men always kept while thus carrying 
the large plates of glass from one department to 
another. They had evidently been >vcll drillcil; 
and the necessity for this was obvious, since a 
man who did not keep step would be liable to 
thrust his shoulder against tne glass, with results 
which might be serious to the plate, Idmsclf, and 
his comrades. With measured steps and slow, 
then, the men precede us to the exam ini ng-room. 
Here wc could observe that the annealed plate 
was semi-opaque and its surlaees rough and undu- 
lating. IMate-glass in this crude condition is 
largely used for glazing roofs, and in other cases 
where" light without transparency is required. 
In the examining-room, the plate was carefully 
inspected, to see whether it presented any defects. 
Had tiicre been any serious ones, it would have 
been cut up into the largest pieces which could 
be obtained free from flaws. Our plate, however, 
was perfect ; and after its rough edges had been 
taken off, it was at once conveyed to an adjoin- 
ing building to be ground. 

The grimling-room, which was a large shed 
fully a hundred yards long, had a most bewilder- 
ing aspect when we first entered it. It looked as 
if the floor were maile up of imiuberlcss separate 
pieces, each piece executing a dance round and 
rouml on its own account, without regard to 
the ^ime its neighbours might be keeping. A 
little attention, "however, soon enabled us to 
unravel this mysterious maze of nioving mattfi*. 
Ranged up and down the room werq twenty-eight 
pairs of low stone tables. Resting upon each taldo, 
and cemented to it by means of plaster-of- Paris, 
was a slicet of glass to be ground. Lying flat 
on the sheet was a wooden frame, looking like 
three ordinary doors fastened loosely together 
side by side. This tripartite frame was kept 
moving round and round over the ghws by means 
of a horizontal revolving crank, with which one 
end of it was connected by an iron rod. The 
movements of the frame were steadied and limited 
by an ingenious arrangement of chains passing 
from its upper surface to the roof. It was the 
constant rotatory- movement of these fifty-six 
frames which at first sight gave the room such 
a strangely unstable appearance. The frames 
were lined with iron underneath ; and men and 
boys were constantly employed in throwing sand 
under them, while a jet of water played over each 
frame ; so that wet sand was thus kept continually 
present between the iron and the glass. By this 
means, the surface of the gloss was rubbed aYfoy 
until all unevennesses had been removed. It 
takes about seven hours to grind both surfaces of 
the plates Bufficiently, When this has been done, 
the glas.s is found to have lost nearly half its 
thickness. Its surfaces arc now even and com- 
paratively smooth, but covered with fine scratches, 
and by no means clear and transparent. 

Wo were next conducted into a shed in which 
the second part of the polishing process is carried 
on. This is called the smoothing-room, and the 
machinery here appeared to be entirely super* 
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intended by women and girls. In this room, as 
in the griiiding-slicd, were a large number of low 
stone tables or slabs, on each of which a sheet of 
glass lay cemented. Another sheet of glass was 
placed upon this, and the upper jdate was kept 
moving over the under one iii a circle by means 
of machinery similar to that w'liicli W(;rked the 
grinding- frames. Instead of sand, the plates in 
the smoothing-room were supplied witli fine emery 
powder, and by their prolonged m(jvenient over 
eaclf otlier they both became iiiucli improved in 
appearance. 

Although, when it leaves this second room, the 
glass has attained a high degree of smoothness, it 
is still wanting in that perfect polish an<l trans- 
parency which are so much desired. It is there- 
fore submitted to a third process, the polishing 
proper. This is accomplished by means of very 
beautiful machinery. The plate of glass is laid 
upon a tabl(>, and above it a horizontal fKiiiie 
moves slowly backwards and forwards, on the 
under surface of which arc a large number of 
rubbers, arranged in four rows. While the 
rubbers move to and fro, the table itself moves 
slowly from side to side, and thus every part of 
the surface of the glass is brought evenly and 
legularly under the action of the rubbers. The 
rubbers arc covered with felt, which is kept inoUt 
and supplied with polishing-powder, consisting of 
red oxide of iron. This beautiful process ral.se.s 
the surface of the glass to the highest degree of 
smoothness and poli.^i. 

From the polLshing-room the plates are carried, 
in the careful maimer already described, to a shed 
where women are engaged in washing off the red 
oxide and in giving them a final rubbiug*^p. 
They are then conveyed to the warehouse, where 
they arc packed, and whence they arc despatched 
as rorpiired to all parts of the world. 

Here our interesting inspection came to an end. 
We had followed the greenish-black, earthy 
powder in its various tnfiiafonnations, until wc 
•saw its linal jiroduct in these beaulilul sheets of 
nlate-glass, ready for use in mirror or shop-front, 
liotel or mansion, steamer or railway carriage. 


THE STORY OF A THUMB-MARK. 


Next morning, a little after ten o’clock, Mr 
Slater and Mr Carson entered with a few' assistants, 
the counting-house of the nianufiicturiiig works of 
Oroig & Co. After a little conversation with Mr 
Siunott the head-clerk, aud measures having been 
taken to ascertain that all the workmen were on 
the premises, orders were issued by Mr Carson to 
his assistants to watch the several doors leading 
from the works, while Mr Sinnott sent a message 
to the men that they were requested to meet him 
in the warehouse immediately. At once the 
xnaciiincry of the place was brought to a stand, 
aud one by one, os tliey were free to go, the work- 
men filed into tlie warehouse, each with an 
anxious and curious look on his face, as if alt felt 
instinctively that the meeting hail something to do 
with the mysterious death of their late master. 

When all were assembled, Mr Sinnott ordered 
the doors of the room to be locked, and brielly 
stated to them that what ho did was under warrant 
of the authorities^ Mr Carson having been sent, along 
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with Mr Slater, to carry out certain investigations 
of a legal kind. He hoped the men w'ould frankly 
lend their assistance far as it was asked, os it 
was of importance to each and all of them that the | 
murderer of their 1^ master .should be discovered, 
so as to free innocent men from an injurious 
aud painful suspicion. 

One or two of the men at once signitied their 
willingnc.ss to servo llie end.s of justice so far as 
they could do so; but the Itfilk of them stood 
silent and awed, as if they would rather have been 
free fioni tho' scrutiny to which they believed 
themselves about to be subjected. 

lilr Slater and Mr Car.-:on proceeded without 
loss of time to carry out the object of their visit. 

A smooth tablet had been prepared, with a thin 
coaling of coloiuing matter on the surface, and 
it '^as explained to the men that it was desired to 
obtain from each of them an impression of the 
thumb of the left hand. This was done, as Mr 
Slater showed, by first colouring the ball of the 
thumb by pressing it on the tablet, and then 
transferring llic inark to a slieet of paper, by 
next pressing the thumb thereon. The process 
was of the sinj]iie.>t kind, and tlie work was soon 
begun. Each man, after giving the required 
mark o:i a separate sheet of paper, duly num- 
bered, w.i3 de.>ireil to write on the same lifs norno 
aud adiliess, whereupon the. paper was hande(S 
to a photograpluT, who was present with his 
apparatus, and a photograph taken on glass of each 
individual mark. 

The work, though carried out as expeditiously 
;is pos>iblc, still took a crinsiderahle time, there 
being in all twenty-four such impressions taken. 
When the work was at length so far completed, 
the photographer strel died a white screen in the 
room ; the shutters w’ort closcil to exclude the 
and the apparatus whicli had been used in 
pliotographing wa.s now exchanged for a magic- 
ian tern. 

While these preliminaries were being adjusted, 
a painful .silence was ob-served by all ; and as the 
stream of white liglit from the lantern fell upon 
the faces of the men as they stood huddled 
together on the floor, giving to each countenance 
a wan and pallid look, it was evident that each 
felt himself to be all but face to lace w’itli some 
strange and as yet iiKoniprohen.sible inyster}'. 

Meantime the photographer was forwarding his 
w’ork, ainl all eyes were now directed to the screen. 
‘There is thumb-mark No. 1, the original one, 
Mr Slater/ said the operator, as a maze of lines 
ill coar.^se network grew upon the screen, after a 
few titful jerks aud alternate apparitions and 
effacements. 

‘ That,* said Mr Slater, addressing the men, ‘ is 
the key to what we are in search of to-day. We j 
will be fair and above-board with you, now tliat i 
we have got the work thus far done. Tlie lines I 
which you see ca.«t upon the screen arc the magni- 
tied impression of a mark in blood on a sheet of 
paper wdiich w*as found on the de>k at which vour 
master, two mornings ago, was found sitting dead. 

It is the thumb-mark of a man— of the man, I 
believe, wdio coiutuiUcd the iiiurdor ; and as it has 
been shown by scientitic men that every indivi* 
dual may be know'ii by the peculiar and sj^cial 
arraiigemunt of the furrows on the skin or the 
fingers, we have conic to ascertain if any one of 
the thumb-marks which you have given us 
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to-(lav agrees with the lines and markings of that 
now shown oil the screen before .you.' 

None of the men spoke if. reply to Mr Slater, 
only a curious soiiiicl, as of a stilled groan or a 
iiiultcrcd threat, is^siietl from Jfc^ark corner of the 
room ; but tlic individual front whom the sound 
iiroceeded could not 1)0 ascertained, though more 
than one head was scrutiiiisingly tamed in the 
direction wlicuce it came. 

Mr Slater, turniyg to the photographer, .said : 

‘ Foil can now go on. Produce No. 3.* 

The operator placed another slip (>f glass in the 
camera, and over the first maze appeared a second 
on the screen. The tivo were obviously distinct. 
‘Can you make the figures coincide P asked Mr 
Slater— ‘superpose one over the other, I mean.' 
This was done, and the mesh became involved aiul 
ini-vcd. ‘That will do; try No. 3,' continued 
j Slater. ‘No. 3*3 name is Donovan. There is a 
I smooth blotch in the middle of his thumb-mark. 
That's not it. Try the next — No. 4, ilo[)er. 
Roper has apparently been cutting cake-tobacco 
I and bis epidermis at the same time. Just look 
at those gashes running up and down. Roper is 
. acquitted? 

* And so on they* proceeded with the examina- 
tion of these strange signatures made by the 
vaHous employes of the firm. They had examined 
i>h vain more "than half the specimens procured ; 
yet Mr Slater was by this time firmly convinced 
of the validity of the proof, if indeed the proof 
hoped for should be forthcoming; so Vtarious, 
and so markedly and unmistakably characteristic, 
were the different sign- manuals thrown upon the 
screen. 

‘No. 17, Charles Packs,' called the photographer, 
putl ing in another slip. 

‘Hollo’.' cried Mr Slrter; ‘are you sure you 
have got both in the lantern ? ' 

‘Quito sure; but they are superposed. Now 
I make them separate— it is the same thumb- 
impression.' 

‘Charles Packs, thou art the man!’ said the 
lawyer solemnly. 

Every eye in the room turned in search of 
Packs, and in another second he was dragged 
from the dark corner whence the muffled sound 
had shortly before been lieard to proceed, and 
placed before Mr Slater. He was a sullen-looking 
man, rather undersized, but powerfully built 
He stood stolid and dumb, without lifting his 
eyes. 

Mr Slater, ji'ldressing him, said: ‘Charles Packs, 
you Stan I here before your fellow- work men, under 
the terrible suspicion of being a murderer. You 
have seen the experiments we liavc made, and 
you have witnessed the result; what have you 
to say 9’ 

The man was silent. At one time liis lips 
moved as if about to speak ; but he seeraetl unable 
to utter a word. Mr Carson approached him, 
and in another moment he was handcuffed, and 
led away. Not a man in the room but felt that 
only a sense of guilt on the part of Packs could 
account for his shame and silence w^hen the charge 
of murder was thus made against him. 

An hour afterwards, a message w*as brought to 
Mr Slater, that Packs wished to sp'^ak with him. 
He went at once to the prison, and found the 
mn in his cell, utterly stricken in sphit, ‘My 
he said to the lawyer, *haa found me out’ 


And thereupon he proceeded to make a clear 
confession of his guilt He had entered liis old 
master's room for the purpose of robbing him, 
and he ended by taking his life. He had counted 
upon the possibility of such a crime being the 
result of his attempt ; and had picked up young 
Anthony's knife as lie passed his desk on his way 
to commit the deed. But in the course of the 
struggle that ensued, the knife dropped out of 
his liiiiiJ, after a slight wound had been iiiilicted 
on the old man, and the unfortunate viSlim 
bad been cruelly garrotted. Being aware of the 
quarrel between old Anthony and his nephew. 
Pucks had left the knife wliere it had been found, 
in order to cast suspicion ujjon the young man. 
Yet after all, as the wretched man admitted, ho 
did not succeed in committing the robbery be 
had planned ; for the sound of a footstep outside 
had scared him, and he rushed off without wiiiting 
to elfect his purpose. The unexpected result of 
that day's investigation had staggered and un- 
manned him ; and he did not "now care how 
soon an end was put to bis career of falsehood 
and crime. 

Subsequent inquiries elicited the fact that Packs 
was only an assumed name ; and tliat the same 
man, under the name of Sullivan, had been long 
known to the police, and been more than once 
convicted of robberies and assaults. He had 
worked in the establishment of Greig & Co. for 
about a year, during which time he had always 
been an object of suspicion, more or less, to his 
fellow- workers. At the subsetjueiit assizes he 
was found guilty of the murder oC Anthony Greig, 
and paid the lost penally of the law. 

Meardirno, the incrimination and confession of 
the murderer brought relief to young Anthony 
Greig and to his cousin Grace. Robert Slater, 
by his management of the case, workc'd himself 
into distinction, and his business increased accord- 
ingly. And by way of strengthening tlie tics 
which thus united hif fortunes to some extent 
with* that of Greig & Co., he before long Jiiarried 
Miss Grace, who inwardly admires, though out- 
wardly she occasionally complains of, her liusbaud’a 
rather too acute faculties of obseivatioii. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 

FANTASTIC FIlIFND.SHirS.— PART IF. 

The first if not the chief fact to be noticed in 
studying animal life is that animals vary as much 
in tcmperairicnt and disposition as human beings 
do. The dilVcronces of disposition, and variations 
of mood to which all living creatures are subject, 
will account for many of the apparently whimsical 
attachments formed between animals of opposite 
species, as well as of proclivities presumedly anta- 
gonistic, and which cannot be explained on tlie 
grounds of education, habit, or want of companion- 
ship. The member of tho one epecies doubtless 
discovers that sympathy in the scion of another 
family which he cannot find in his own. Few 
students appear to perceive that many animals pos- 
sess natures and amiable tendencies quite different 
from those popularly supposed to oharaoterise their 
own particular species, and that these feelings may 
prompt them to contract friendships with animals 
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of oilier species similarly disposed. If man would 
only recognise the probability of the nobler 
qualities being existent in brute creatures, and 
endeavour to call them forth, the records of gallant 
deeds performed by animals would be rapidly 
enlarge*!. 

Save by a few special observers, the cat’s nature 
is supposed to bo a compound of cruelty and 
cunning, and yet our recowls prove the fallacy 
of g^nerilli^iing from this popular theory. Anec- 
dotes of the fidelity and amiableness of the cat are 
only outnumbered by those appertaining to the 
dog ; tlieir friendships arc strong and enduring. 
The Tlev. F. (). Morris, in his Nnlnml TU'iforit 
Atiecilotf'Sf cites a remarkable instance, commuiii- 
ciilcd to him liy ]\[r E. Pollock of Sligo, of a i 
terrier’s rescue by a cat. A bulldog luvl seized | 
a little terrier by the throat, and although beaten | 
and hustled by a crowd of people, would not let i 
go his hold. iSiiddoiily, a cut that lived in the I 
same house as the terrier, and was always fed with 
it, sprang through the mob, and fastening on to the 
dog^s head and throat, lacerated him so seveioly, 
that he was forced to let the terrier go just as it 
was on the point of being choked. By kind treat- 
ment, it was ultiinattdy revived. Strange to say, 
the opportune deliverer had kittens at the time, 
yet, for her poor little friend’s sake, she risked 
everything. As iiuleed has been pointed out by 
naturalists, a(lecti«)u will outweigh the strongest 
impulses of nature in animals, inducing them even 
to forego all food, and perish of hunger or grief, 
for the loss or absence of a friend, wliile for Jlie 
help or protection of an ally they M ill risk tlieir 
own safety. 

Cats and dc-gs, when on fiiendly terms, M-ill 
occasionally combine against a common foe. 'i'he j 
llev. L. deny us was iiifor?<icd by a lady corres- j 
poiidciit that a little Blenheim spaniel of hers 
once accompanied her to the house of a rolalion, 
and M'hcii being taken into the kitchen to be fed, 
two large cats Hew at it and scratched it severely. 
During the huly’s slay at this house, the .spaniel 
gradually contrived to form a friendship with 
the ganlcner’s cat, and one day persivideil it to 
follow him into the kitchen, where, finding one 
of his enemies alone, he set at it, and, assisted 
by his feline ally, gave it a sound drubbing, 
’file two victors then renniined in possession of 
the field until the other foe appeared, M’hen they 
both fell upon it, and drove it too from the 
kitchen. During the remainder of the visit, the 
spaniel and the gardener’s cat continued their 
friendship for each other, eating off the same plate 
ill undisturbed amity. 

Nearly every one cun point to singular instances | 
of close friendships formed between do^s and cuts ; 
and some very remarkable accounts of Uicir attach- 
ments for otner animals have been rcconled in 
this Journal; but certainly no one can tell of a 
more eccentric clioice of u compaiiiou than «that 
related by Jesse the naturalist. The anecdote was 
told him by au engineer of repute, who, during 
a nine years' residence in the United States, had 
charge of the coiistruclion of some extensive works, 
one being the erection of a beacon in a river swamp. 
Du^ng the progress of the work, a young alligator 


was caught, and became the property of tho 
engineer, 'riiis strange pet he tamed thoroughly, 
BO that it followed him about the bouse like a dog, 
even contriving t& sAamble up-stairs alter him. 
It displayed great auction for its master ; but its 
chief friend, when^aken to New York, was a cat. 
The attachment was reciprocated, and nothing 
seemed to disturb the friendship of the curious 
couple. When the cat reposed' before the liro, the 
alligator would place himself ,close to Pus«, and 
go to sltiep. When Puss chattced*to be away, the 
alligator woul dr become restless and unhappy ; but 
as soon as she returned, regained his spirits. 

White, in his ever interesting Natural History 
of Sdhorn<!y records a strange instance of a cat’s 
affection for a leveret, and although it is not 
so unhackneyed, nor, as in the preceding cases, so 
siiKyilar au attachment, having been evidently 
induced in the first plai:c by necessity, it is too 
appropriate a fact to b**. passed by untold. About 
the lime that a friend of White’s had a little 
leveret given to him which was so helpless it had 
to be fed with milk in a spoon, his cat was 
deprived of her helpless young. Suddenly the 
hare disappeared, aini was supposed to have fallen 
a prey to some of its natural dnemies. About a 
fortnight after its bss, as White’s friend was sitting 
ill his garden, he noticed iiis cat trotting towamls 
him with tail erect and self-satisfied mien, uttering' 
little notes of conqdaceiicy, such as cats use 
towards their kittens ; whilst gamboling after her 
came tbc leveret, which Puss had adopted, and 
henceforUi continued to support in the most allcc- 
tionale and motherly manner. 

Mrs Lee, to whom we are indebted for many 
suggcjitive anecdotes of animal life, tells a still 
mure w'onderrul tale of a friendship niatle by a 
cat with a canary ! Both*tliese creatures belonged 
to the narrator’s in* )ther-in-la\v, and, as pre- 
siiinedly natural enemies, were carefully kept 
apart. The bird w'as only allow'cd out of its cage 
when griiiialkiii was sliut out; but one day, to 
tho lady’s consternation, she belield tho cat in the 
room, and the canary perched on its back. How- 
ever, Puss seemed friendly, and the bird fearless ; 
and so they were left undisturbed for the while, 
and on several other occasions disported together 
alfectiouately. One morning, when they were in 
their mistress’s bedvomn, tho lady tvas horritied to 
hear the trusted cat give a low groM’l, and seizing 
the bird in her mouth, jump on to the bed, where 
it ati)od, M'ith bristling hair, glaring eyes, and 
stidened tail. At this moment, the lady beheld a 
strange cat creeping cautiously into the room. 
She drove it away ; and as soon as it had dis- 
appeared, her own faithful Puss deposited her 
little feathered friend upon the bed quite unin- 
jured, it having only been taken up to preserve it 
from the claws of the intruder. 

Attachments between cats and biids arc by 
no means so rare as might be although 

it is noticed that it is generally in ilio c<isc of 
one esiiccial favourite bird, ur of Ihfso domes- 
ticated with it, that the feline coinpauioii foregoes 
her usual instincts. The Kcv. 1\ 0. .Morris tells 
us of a remarkable friend.sliip thac existed ou a 
farm near Leipsic between a cal and a chicken. 
The four-footed compaiiiou of the bird was almost 
constantly with her iavuiirite, and guarded it from 
every danger. When the chicken grew up, the 
cat still remained on fiiciully terms with it ; and 
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wlien the poultry were summoned for feeding, Puss devoteJness to their masters or attendants, and 
always attended, and would not permit any of the their gentleness to children, have formed the 
fowls to approach till her piv.ouritc hen had first groundwork of a hundred tales. Youalt men- 
satisfied her appetite, aftv which they were tions many instances of attachments between 
allowed to feed luiiuolestei Bishop Stanley horses and animals of other species, such as 
mentions a case of a poor little kitten whose that of Duncannon, a well-known racer, for a 
mother had been killed, taking up its abode with sheep, which it would lift into the manger 
some fowls and their young, and becoming so to shore its fodder, but would permit no one 
friendly with them, that sometimes it might be else to molest it in any way. Chillaby, another 
seen playfully caUdiing at their feet, ns if about famous horse, which only one groom ever darccl 
to bite them, whilst they playfully pecked at their to approach, had also a favourite lamb tha't it 
singular companion in return. IBomctimcs the loved and tended with paternal aiYcction. 
kitten would hide behind a bush or shrub, and A wonderful anecdote of afi'ection in horses 
then unexpectedly springing into the midst of is told by Monsieur de BouBsanclle, and although 
tiieni, without their displaying any fear, would it is not an instance of friendship between ani- 
purr and rub against their sides. One particular mala of opposite tribes, it is too appropriate to 
hen, however, was the kitten’s especial favourite, our theme to be overlooked. This gentleman, a 
and every day she would accompany it to its test, cavalry oilicer, mentions that a horse belonging to 
and lie down outside, to w\ait for its reappear- his company being, from old age, unable to eat 
aiicc. Its bay or chew its bats, for two whole months was 

One of the most remarkable instances ot a cat’s fed by two horses, one on each side of it, who 
friendship for the feathered race is related by the ate from the same manger. These two noble 
late Mr Kingston in hisbVoncs of Animal Sagacity, creatures drew the hay out of the rack, chewed it, 
In a loft where Puss was rearing her kittens, a and put it intact before the old horse, and did the 
pigeon n.ul built her nest. The bird had fre- same with the oats, which he was then able to eat. 
qucntly lo^t her* eggs and young through the Youatt, it is prcsuiiied, is the authority for an 
depredations of the rata ; and #his, it is surmised, account of the way in which a colt repaid the 
h&d prompted her to build her nest close by the ! kindness and care of a ianner’s boy who fed it. 
Scat’s snug quarters. Puss offered no objections ; j One day, the boy was pursued by an infuriated 
and in a little while the two matrons became { bull, and contrived to reacii a dilch and get into 

3 uitc sociable, feeding out of the same dish, and j it before bis pursuer could overtake him. The 
isplaying much atfection for each other. The , bull endeavoured to gore him, and would, it is 
strangest part of the matter was, that when Puss | believed, have succeeded, had not the colt come to 
was absent, the pigeon constituted herself defender his assistance. This grateful little animal assaulted 
of the kittens, flying at any one who attempted the bull, screaming so loudly all the while, that 
to approach them, and striving with beak and sogie labourers were attracted to the spot, and 
wings to drive the intruder away. Subsequently, rescued the lad from his perilous position, 
when neither her owb brood nor the kittens But these incidents of animal attacliincnts are 
required Iicr further care^ she was often seen not the e.\clusivc prerogatives of domestic animals ; 
fluttering close to her feline friend, when Puss ; not only do cats and dogs, horses' and cattle, and 
was ma&iig her excursions abroad. Surely, no other creatures brought up by, or living in amity 
more marvellous instance of atfection and ' with man, practise uK the virtues generated by 
gratitude overcoming the instincts of nature, is | friendliness ; but qyeu the wildest and most, pre- 
on record ! ! sumcdly, untamable beasts often evince similar 

Enough has been said to prove that cats can kindnesses to their less powerful fello\v-brutcs. 
Bynipathisc with the most alfcctionate impulses Natural histories arc full of stories of friendship 
of other animals ; so, with one more curious case, shown by lions to dog.s ; whilst many anecdotes 
we must turn to the strange attachments formed of alfcctioii manifested by tigers for canine com- 
between other members of the brute creation, panions are also on record. Among other similar 
Mr Kingston is also our authority for the stories, Kingston relates the case of a pariah or 
following anecdote. A frog that had found its outcast dog that was thrown as food to a caged 
way into a country house, had been kindly treated tiger in India. The dog stood on the defensive in 
by the servants, doubtless with a view to its a corner of the cage, and as often as the tiger 
diniiniFjing the beetles or other intruders, and attempted to molest him, seized it by the lip or 
had been permitted to take up its residence in neck. The tiger vros hungry ; but eventually, 
the kitchen. As the winter evenings approached, finding the dog so tough a customer to tackle, it 
the frog was wont to come forth from its place relinquished its onslaughts, and came to on iinder- 
of refuge and bask on the hearth before the fire, standing with the foe. When a mess of rice and 
A favourite old cat, that had a long-established milk was put into the cage, the larger brute 
right to a place on the hearth, took a liking for willingly shared it with its courageous opponent ; 
her strange companion, and became accustomed and henceforth they became stauncli friends ; the 
to its nestling under her cosy fur ; when froggy dog would run in and out of the cage, evidently 
left its hole, it would hop towards Puss, who looking upon it as hia home, and indeed, making 
constituted herself its defender, and attempted to it such, until the tiger’s death left it once more 
guard it against all intruders. The ultimate fate houfcless and friendless, 
of the curious couple is left untold. That birds reciprocate the kindly feelings of 

The fidelity of the horse is a favourite theme larger animals, some of the prece£nff instances 
of the naturalist Erequently, a dog or a cat prove; but a most interesting anecdote of sympathy 
is the object of the * attachment, probably from shown by a raven for a dSmbled companion was 
the fact that those ..are the animals they are related in the Britiik Workman some time since, 
chiefly brought into contact with ; but their A traveUcr upon reaching an inn-yard at Hunger- 
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ford, drove over tlie yard-dog’s leg and seriously 
injured it. The injured log was carefully hound 
up ; hut in order to keep the dog quiet, it was 
fastened u]) hy a rope in the stahle, under a 
manger. The raven of the cstahlishment had 
token note of the whole proceedings, and whilst 
its canine friend was thus retained a prisoner, 
actually carried liiin liones, and faithfully attended 
to his wants. One night, the raven got shut out 
of the stable, and in its anxiety to get to its 
iiivai'ided friend, actually picked a good-sized 
hole in the stable door ! These incidents do 
not need coinniciit ; they carry their les.sons with 
them. 

HITCH i:s at thk altar. 

WiiAT can be more awkward and eiriharmssing 
than a hitch at tlie hymeneal altar? Tiierc are 
few occasions in life wh(*n wc are more anxious 
that eveiytliing sliould pas.s off .smoothly aii<l aus- 
piciously ; yet, with tliat perversity which Fate 
BO often exhibits in her dealings with us, the mar- 
riage ceremony is one tlian which few, if an\% .seem | 
more peculiarly liable to hitchc-s of the most unox- | 
peeled and morlifyiiig cliarachir. We have all | 
ob.-'crved this, aiifl some know it from ]iainful j 
experience. The .slightest misuiulerslanding or 1 
forgetfulness may involve serious inconvenience j 
and annoyance. For most liitchc.s of thi.s kind the *, 
principal actors in the scene — tlie bridegroom, ’ 
bride, ‘beat-man,’ or bride.Miiaids, or it may be! 
clergyman — arc rc.sponHible in some way or other ; ‘ 
hut intciTUprnins occasionally arise from circum- ! 
Blances over which none of the jiartics could have j 
exercised any control. Wc have hapiiily- oiitli\;^d I 
t)io.so ‘g'jod old times’ in w’hich it was the j>ro]ier 
thing hu’ the rejected lover to break in upon the j 
wedding-party with a band of armed men, slay | 
the bridegroom,* and carry oif the unfortuiiale ! 
bride ; but even in llie pre.sent day the evil genius I 
of matrimonial caiulidates «)mctiincs contrives to 
bring about equally vexatious, if less tragic inter- 
ruptions. 

'Phe (lucslioii how near a couple can come to 
being marrieil without actually becoming hushaml i 
and wa.s answered in a very extraordinary 
case reported not long ago from Lyon, in France. I 
All the ]u'eliniiiKirics, iiiciuding the marriage 
contract — the bride being an heiress— had been 
arranged with the utmost harmony, and the day 
had arrived for the civil marriage — which, uudor 
the law of the Republic, is the binding one— on 
the morning, and for the ble.ssiiig of the priests at 
the cathedral altar in tlie afternoon. The parties 
were before the Idayor, Jind what a (Miicago lawyer, 
addressing a divorce Jury, called ‘the fatal ques- 
tion ’ had been asked of each and duly answered ; 
whereupon tlie Mayor had tendered his personal 
as well AS odicial congratulalions, and placed 
beforo them the attesting document w^hicli, when 
signed, made them lawfully man and wife. At 
tiiis critical moment, the proceedings were inter- 
rupted hy the entrance of a telegraphic messenger. 
Tlie conple paused, pens in hand ; the witnciscs 
stored in surprise ;• and the Mavor dropixjd his 
spectacles in a nervous fit ns lie handed the mes- 
sage to the iiridc’s father. Tlie telegram ran as 

follows: ‘Monsieur [the bridegroom] has 

already been married in Germany, and his wife 
lives. Vouchers are on their way to you by 


post.’ Tlie Mayor, as lie is hound to do under 
the Civil Code when a warning roirie.s, postponed 
the authentication ‘Julia wc<*k. The week passed, 
but no vouchers ea^. Everybody agreed the 
telegram was a mancions trick, perpetrated by 
some revengeful ijwal — everybody excepting the 
bride, who had been brooding over the telegram, 
and, to the surprise of every one, believed it. 
She sent hack the diamond ring, the silver 
candlestick, the gold-mounted pric-dieiif the brevi- 
ary of the lady who w’as almost her mother-in-law, 
and anmilled tKe settlement. The Juf/c de Paic of 
Lyons and the Mayor had a consultation with the 
lawyers and the notary ; ami it was unanimously 
agreed Unit the couple, as the English peasantry 
put it, were still a couple, and not a pair. All 
inquiries instituted by the briflegroom with regard 
to the sender of the bdegram proved frnitlcs.s; 
the only information ever obtiined being that it 
was paid for by a ‘ veiled woman in black/ 

A .*51111 more recent hitch at the altar occurred 
at a fashionable English watering-place. A large 
p.irty had assembled in one of the churclics there 
to witness the nuptials of tlie niece of a prominent 
citizen, when it was discovered at the Li^t moment 
that tlie liegistrar, who liad tfie license in his 
pocket, had not arr^‘ed. At the suggestion of the 
ulliciating cl(*rgyinan, the ceremony was delayed 
fur a ^llorL time, while one of the party went in^ 
search of the errant Registrar. His ofllce was 
the lir.-'t jdace visite«l ; hat he had gone out, and 
nothing was known of his wheiviibout.**. Thence 
llie me.s-enger repaired in hot luiste to his resi- 
dence, wliicli hajipencd to be some di.<tance out of 
tuwn ; and me.inwliilc, tin* paity at the chapel 
becoming impatient, other scouts were ileqxatched 
in various directions. At Iciigtli, it w.i-5 ascertained 
that the worthy Regislr.;r ha'l left town by an 
early train, and as it wa** impos.«ible that he could 
return in time, the wedding had to be postponed 
till the following day. The hitch, it appeared, 
had occurred through the Registrar having receiveil 
no inliiuuliou of the day and hour of the intended 
marriage. 

The absence t»f an oflicial at the critical moment 
is not such a serious m.ilter as the non-a]»poaraucc 
of one of the contracting parties— a conf'ir^tcmps 
which bus often (occurred iii real life as well as in 
liction. Though hilche.s of this kiiul Inave fre- 
quently arisen through the iiicoiistaiioy of either 
of the principals, llii'y have also been brought 
about by other causes, as, for example, by stress 
of weuUier. One morning in the depth "of la>t 
winter, a young lady reached luvcrne.s3 from the 
south, in one of the morning trains, intemling 
to proceed to Wick in the 0.40 A.M. train. During 
the night, however, there had been a heavy .^now- 
fall, and it was found that the line to M ick w.is 
blocked. On being told that she could not pi i k t c I, 
the young lady appeared t«) be greatly dis. I'liceited, 
and immediately inquired for the .‘•laii'»ii ma?lor. 
‘Is there no pos.<ibility of getting 1) Wick to- 
night?’ she asked. ‘None,’ was llu* answer. 
— ‘Not by coach?’ ‘No; not eviTi by coach.’ 
— ‘Nor hy boat?* ‘No; nor by boat.’ — ‘Not 
by* — — ‘No; it is impossihh* ; you cannot get 
there this week.* — ‘ MVII/ said the lady, ‘this is 
awkwant’ ‘I’m sorry,* said the olVicial. ‘ Will you 
be greatly inconveiueiiced ? Inconvenienced ! 
Yes. I was to have been married in ^Yick to- 
night,’ 
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Ficklonoss, on the part of both grooms and 
briMos, has been n fruitful source of hitches at the 
altar. There is a story tohl^f .a rustic swain who, 
when asked whether he woivd take his partner to 
be his wedded wife, replied, \itli shameful inde- 
cision: ‘Ves, I’m willin’; but' I’d a much sight 
rather have her sisler.’— An cfiunlly remarkable 
iiislaiiee, which must be authentic, is narrated by 
a llathgate minister. In this case, a hitch had 
occurred at the eutset, through the absence of 
witnesses, and the bride hersedf had surmounted 
the dilliculty by going for two fricAls, one of them 
being her cousin, a blooming lass, somewhat 
younger than herself. When, at length, the 
parties had been properly arranged, and the 
minister was about to proceed with the ceremony, 
the bridegroom suddenly said: ‘Wad 3’e bide 
a wee, sir?’ ‘Oh, wdiat is it now?’ asked*: the 
exasperated clergyman. — ‘ Weel,’ replied the vacil- 
lating groom, *I was just gaun to say that if it 
wad be the same to you, I wad rather hac that 
ane * — pointing to the bridesmaid. ‘ A most extra- 
ordinary statement to make at this stage ; I *111 
afraid it/s too late to talk of such a thing now.’ — 
‘Is it?’ returned tjie bridegroom, in a tone of calm 
resignation to the inevitable. ‘Wed, then, sir, yc 
mann just gang on.’ 

*^The ])ossibiIity of a hitch arising from a sudden 
'^change of inclination on the part of the principals, 
is ludicrously illustrated by the case of two couples 
who on one occasion presented themselves at the 
Mayoralty in a suburb of Paris, to caiTy out the 
civil portion of their marriage contract. During 
the ceremony, one of the bridegrooms saw, or 
fancied he saw, his partner making ‘sheep’s-cyes’ 
at the bridegroom opposite. Being of a jealous 
temperament, he laid his hand roughly on her 
arm, and said sharply Mademoiselle, which of 
the two brides are you ? You are mine, I believe ; 
then oblige mo b)' confining your glances to me.’ 
The bride was a young w'oman of spirit, and 
rcscnliiig the tone in wliicli the rei>riinand was 
made, utorled: ‘Ah, Monsieur, if you are jealous 
already, I am likely to lead a pleasant life with 
yon!* Tiic jealous bridegroom made nn angry 
reply ; and then the other bridegroom must needs 
put his oar in. This led to a general dispute, 
which the ^layor in vain endeavoured to quell. 
The bridegrooms stormed at each other; and the 
brides, between their hysterical sobs, mutually 
accused each other of perfidy. At length the 
Mayor, as .1 last resource, adjourned the ceremony 
for half an hour, to admit of an amicable under- 
standing being arrived at, both brides having 
refused to proceed with the celebration of the 
nuptials, when, at the expiration of the half- 
hour, the parties were summoned to reappear, they 
did 80, to the amazement of the bewildered Ma3’^or, 
in an altogether different order from that in whicli 
they had originally entered. Tlie bridegrooms 
bad literally effected an exchange of brides— the 
jealous groom taking the icalous bride ; and the 
other, the lady whose fickle glances had led to 
the rupture. All four adhering to the new 
arrangement, the Mayor, it is recorded, had no 
alternative but to proceed with the ceremony, ^ 

The gentleman who so inopportunely declared 
his preference for the sister ot Ms bride, is only 
one of many who have made similarly eccentric 
replies to the all-important onestion. One hasty 
iomvidual, on being asked it he would take the 


lady by his side to be his wife, testily responded : 
‘ 111 course I will ; that *s what I come liere for.’ — 
A Chicago young lady, on being asked the usual 
question, in which the words ‘love, honour, and 
obey ’ occur, made the straightforward l)ut some- 
what too conditional reply: ‘Yes, I will, if he 
does what he promises mo financially.’ On a 
recent occasion, an eccentric bridegroom, when 
interrogated in the usual fashion os to the accept- 
ance of his bride, persisted in responding^ to 
the confusion and bewilderment of the ofiiciating 
clerg3mian, ‘Yes, for a fortnight;’ a declaration 
which was the occasion of no little trouble and 
perplexity, though the difficulty was ultimately 
overcome. — Many hitches of this kind are the 
result of misapprehensions on the part of ignorant 
])eople with regard to the nature of the (piestions 
asked and the obligations uiidcrtakeii. In these 
cases, the adoption of some such brief and con- 
venient formula as the following, which, though 
somewhat irreverent, is said to have been emplo3’ed 
in the celebration of a marriage in Iowa, United 
States, would no doubt save a deal of trouble and 
annoyance to all concerned. ’Fiie bride and bride- 
groom were told to join their right hands, and then 
asked ; ‘ Do 3*011 want one anolhiT?’ Both replied : 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well, then, have one another;’ and the 
couple Avcrc man and wife. 

A certain famous African explorer was once 
the victim of one of those extremely distress- 
ing hitches whicli amount to the complete 
and final separation of those who would other- 
wise have been united for better for worse. ITo 
had fallen deeply in love with a young Greek 
maiden whom lie met in Crete. lie afterwards 
dei'lared that never, before or since, had he beheld 
BO sweet and beautiful a creature. Having sought 
out the American Consul, he revealed to Jiim the 
state of his heart. Tlie Consul, who had himself 
married a Greek lad3^, bade him not despair, took 
him forthwith to the house of his and 

presented him to lier' inothiT, who was a widow. 
The negotiations iwre coiidiictcMl BuccO'-'-^fully ; at 
the end of a week he was an accepLd lover ; 
and in a fortnight, the day for the tveddiiig 
had arrived. All this while, he had Roen the 
3*oung lady once a day, always in the presence of 
* her mother ; and on the day ])clore tlie intended 
I marriage he had heen penniltetl for the first time 
; to take her hand and to imprint upon it a chaste 
‘ palute. The hour appointeil for tlie wedding 
found the bridegroom dressed for the ceremony 
and awaiting the happy moment. There enter to 
him at this juncture tlirec Greeks, wliom he has 
never seen before, and an interpreter, who intro- 
duces them as brothers of the bride-clcct. They 
produce a parchment, wliich the interpreter ex- 
plains. It is a deed of settlement, which binds 
the bridegroom to pay so much a year to the 
mother and to cacli brother, and so much to his 
wife, and to disburse the first instalments on the 
spot. In vain tlie unlucky traveller explains 
that he is worth nothing, and cannot pay. The 
broUiers look daggers, the interpreter frowns ; and 
the scene closes with the arrival of the Consul, 
who with difficulty gets his prot^g 4 out of the 
clutches of his importunate would-be relation^ 
and ships him off to Athens. He never saw his 
beautiful Grecian maiden again. 

Every one knows what a fund of latent mischief 
lies concealed in that little innocent-looking band 
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of gold, the wedding-ring, how it will mysteriously 
disappear at the very moment it is wanted, and 
what excitement prevails, especially on the part 
of the wretched groom, when it cannot ho found. 
If the ring is all right, a dozen other little 
accidents may happen to delay or stop tlie cerc- 
nioiiy. It is not often, happily, that a hvidegroom 
so far forgets what is due to himself and his bride ! 
as to render himself unfit to lake the vows through ’ 
too fre(|nent recourse on the weddijig morn to the 
cup that cheers— and inebriates. On one occasion, ‘ 
an intending Jlenedick appeared in sucli a bemud' 
died condition that the clergyman was obliged to I 
refuse to proceed with the marriage. A few days 
later, the same thing occurred with the same 
ccjiiple ; whereupon the clergyman gravely remon- 
strated with the bride, ami said they must not 1 
again present themselves with the bridegroom in : 
such a state. ‘But, sir, he — he winna come v:hen 
he ’.s sober* was the candid rejoinder. j 

We will conclude with a case in which a sonic- ; 
what .serious obstacle to tlie celebration of a . 
marriage "was removed at tlie eleventh hour by : 
tlie iiiicrvention of a beneficent flash of clerical I 
jealousy. In a western Scottish town one evening, 
there were, so many murriage.s, that an nnrurtuiiate 
couple who had arranged to be united at the 
minister’s house, Avere unable to procure a cab 
to convey them thither till long past the hour 
a])])ninlcd ; and when at last they stood at the door 
of the manse and rang the bell, it was approaching 
midnight. A loud and somewhat indignant v*d.-c 
pr«j.'<ciilly respoudod from a betlrtioui Aviiulow up- 
stairs, demanding to know- Avho was Ihcie. Tiie 
situation was briefly explained ; but the A’oice — 

tliat of the Rev. Mr W , minister of the first 

oh ivge of the Abbey Church — proved inexoraffte. 
‘I can't help it,’ AViis the ultimatum reccivetl ; 
‘you must just go homo and come back to-morrow.’ 
‘l)h, J\fr \y — ye ken Ave canna gang hamc- 
Avitliout bein’ married,’ struck in a female voice. — 
‘But A\liat Avoulil you baA*e-«iiie do i t^lll up the 
Avliole house because of your bungling f ’—‘Could 
you no dac ’t oAver llic AvimloAV, sir ? ’ — * Nonsense ; 
it is imiiossible.’ — ‘ Ob, ye miebt, sir ; ye ken avc 
attend the Abbey on your day, and no on Mr 

B ’s.* — This iinal stroke of policy proved 

irresistible, for between Mr W and ^fr 

B , miiii.ster of the second charge of the 

same church, there subsisted a good deal of pro- j 
fe.ssional jealousy. TJie Avindow AA’as put down, ; 
the gas lighted, the door opened, and the marriage , 
of the triuTuphant diplomatists duly solemnised. 

TIIE ST GOTHARD TUNNEL. 

Of the many unAvritten chapters of history await- 
ing future historians, that Avhich treats of the | 
shifting of trade-centres aaIU not be the least i 
instractiA’o and interesting. Hardly a decade | 
passes without a now channel of international j 
communication being opened, and simultaneously 
some old highAvay left to comparative solitude. 
Europe is dotted over with the sites of old com- 
mercial resting-places; towns once busy «nd 
prosperous, veritable, tiade-centies, now neglected 
and desolate, their streets grass-grown and 
deserted. Nor have the majority of these towns 
fallen into decay because of war, pestilence, famine, 
religious persecution, or statecraft, but simply from 
the ebb and flow of tlie commercial tide. For 


example, the lumbering wain crossed some river 
where it Avas broad and shallow, and there our 
ancestors built a town. Then advancing know- 
ledge thrcAV a brfdgi over the narrowest part 
of the riA'cr, wher^ the stream Avas deep and 
navigable ; the read Avas thereby sborlened ; a 
second town sprang up, and the first was neglected. 
Later, a railway came, Avith its viaflucts and 
tunnels, and carrying trade light away to some 
more favourable spot, created a thinl town, to the 
discomfiture of the town by tluf bridge and the 
town by the ford. 

Tlie completion of the St Gothard Tunned opens 
a new European bigh\A'ay ; and though it is not 
possible here to treat so "important a subject with 
the coii'-idcratioii it merit.?, it may be permissible 
to glance at the probable eflect of the opening 
of the new route next January upon one or two 
Italian seaports and upon Switzerland. 

In the middle ages, llm rivalry existing bidwcen 
Venice and (Jenoa Avas one of Avar to the death. 
The Queen of the Adriatic sought to monopolise 
the eastern trade, and for a lime Uciiova la 
Superba Ava.s forced to content herself Avith 
Morocco, Algerian, and coa^^t traffic, together Avith 
SL< much of the Avcsteni trade a.s‘8pain Avould alloAV | 
lier to pick up. But the discovery of America 
and the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope f^ll 
as heaA*y blows upon Venice. Directly it was^ 
understood that ship.s could sail right round to 
India, the Venetian route Avas dis^carded ; ail the 
draAvbacks of the breaking of cargo in the im.-'liip- 
ping, loading ujioii camels, and ro-shipping, were 
pcrccdved directly ; and by reason of her geo- 
gra[‘hioal .situation, Genoa scored the Auctory. 
From that period, Venice fell into the slumber 
of dcca\s and the venerable city, so ho.spitable 
in the cuiys of its glory, liVeral to art and learning, 
and foremost to generously encourage enterprise, 
.'Tcmed to be cru.<bed beyond hope of regencratiem. 

A few years since, a princely legacy to the 
Genoese, left by the Duke of Galliera, and which 
it AViis rcsohed should in part be spent upon 
the improvement uf the dock accommodation ri’ 
Genoa, awoke the Venetians from their lethargy, 
llubbing their eyes, the Venetians saw that they 
stood fairly in the track of the coming stream 
of central European tratfic flowing eastward. The 
•Suez Canal Avas finished, the St Gothard Tiiniicl 
scheme promoted, and liere AA’as Venice as it were 
midway between the tAvo. So a national subscrip- 
tion A\\as started, the money to be used in repair- 
ing the quays and making now docks ; ami things 
Avere to bo all made ready for the good time 
coming. AVhether the subscriptions have flowed 
in as freely as the promoters of the scheme desired, 
wc arc not able to say, for in modern times the 
Venetians have exerted tliemselA’es little beyond 
attending to their devotions. 

A glance at the map aauU show the adv.mtage 
Venice has over Genoa in competing for Belgian, 
Swiss, and generally speaking, (\uilral European 
trafilc bound eastward. The golden tide is at her 
feet ; it remains to be seen how she will profit by 
it. That a great deal of irallic Avill be diA'crted 
from Genoa, there can be no doul»t ; but time 
alone can show how far the gootl fortune of the 
Adriatic port will be tlie misfortune of Genoa. 
Thus, time and science lia\’e aA^enged Venice, and 
promise to restore to her something of her former 
I renowBi though poetic justice will not be coin- 
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picted b}’’ Ibe strandiiig high and dry of Genoa aa 
a coniniercial wreck ; the port of the Riviera being 
secnrc in the South Anioricjui trade, which Venice 
can never liope to touch, f 

Switzerland will gain iinmWiscly by the Tunnel. 
No matter what the destinatidV' of the tralllc may 
be, it must traverse a conyiilcrable stretch of Swiss 
territory, and the tolls will be enormous. More- 
over, when the projected water-way, to be made 
by the cutting of canals here and there, between 
Magadino on Lakc'Maggiore and the Po, is opened, 
the Swiss manufacturer of heavy g^ods will lind a 
cheap means of transit at his very door. 

As between the two Tunnel routes to Italy — the 
l^Iont Cenis and the St Gothard — for a Rriton, 
there can be no doubt which is the better ; the St 
Gothard route is the shorter and more picturesque, 
and should be the cheaper. Besides, froni a 
tourist point of view, the St Gothard route*'has 
this immense advantage — it can he approached 
from several ways. From Loudon to Italy via the 
Mont Cenis, there is practically hut one route, 
through Paris ; whereas, via the St Gothanl, there 
are at least three grand j'outcs— hy Paris and Bel- 
fort, hy* Brussels and Liixemhurg, or down the 
Rhine and on hy SJtrasburg. 

Aa a nation, the Swiss niavfwell rejoice, hut a 
chorus of hamentatiou is sure to ascend from 
ya legion of liotel and diligence proprietors, though 
few travellers will he inr)ved with much sym- 
pathy for cither hotel or diligence worthies. The 
‘moderate terms* of the moiiiitaiii hostelry in- 
variahly swell to immoderate dimensions b^y the 
addition of mysterious extras ; while the printed 
larifls of the diligence brigands are but too fre- 
quently barehiccd impostures. 

Tourists who are fond of adventure will find 
their field of cnterpris4* hut slightly restricted. 
Even should the Tunnel result in the practical 
closing of the St Gothard Pass, other I’asses arc 
open to them. There are the Simplon — long 
threatened hy the engiuccr.s— the Splugcn, the St 
Bernard, the Furka, tlie Brunig, and several otliers, 
remaining to the ambitious climber. 

But reverting to our lirst ide.a, while some 
few interests will suffer, others will be large 
gainers. The little town of Coire, or Chur— just 
as you like it, either French or German — being 
on, the line of two or three pussc.«, has a gouil 
transit trade with Italy and Germany, a deal of 
which it will certainly lose; a certain class 
of touiLts, however, arc not likely to neglect 
Coire, as it u a centre for Al)jiiie cxcur.siouf!. 
Here au'^ there are other small placi*^, whose 
inhabitants are principally employed in tiny 
industries ; these will liave to depart— the cbrdeL 
carver, the stone-polisher, and the rest of them 
— and take up their abode elsewhere. Geneva 
hotel-keepers will not he iiarticnlarly glad ; but 
their brethren in Zurich and Lucerne already 
raise loud shouts of delight. The line of railway 
running along the nortli shore of Lake Leman 
away up to Brigiie, is sure to lose part of its 
traffic; but the lines running from tlic iiorth- 
western and northern Swiss frontiers, from Bale, 
SchaflfhauseD, and Constance, will be laden with 
the passengers and merchandise of Britain, Bol- 
giiim, Holland, and Central Germany. 

Directly and indireotly, the whide world will 
be the better for the Tunnel that is to be opened 
^ the public next month; but one or two favoured 


places Avill be the first to benefit German Switzer- 
land may be trusted to make as much as possible 
out of tlio undertaking, and if Venice is alive to 
her own interest, she will hasten to profit by the 
good fortune awaiting her. 

Fifteen years ago, trade between Italy and 
Western Europe was either Bca-borne or scrambled 
.as best it could over the Alpine passes and along 
the Corniche Rood. From Marseilles the railroad 
stopped at Nice, and between that town and 
Genoa diligences plied. From Turin the raik ran 
to Susa ; there the traveller alighted and mounted 
the diligence, which took twelve or thirteen hours 
to cross Mont Cenis, the French railway terminus 
being at St Michel. Since that time, Italy has 
been joineil to France by two great lines of rail- 
road, both belonging to tho.se immense Coinp.anies 
— the Alta Italia, and the Paris, Lyon, et la Alcili- 
tfiTaiu-e ; now a third line, traversing Switzerland 
and drawing closer the boiuls that unite Italy and 
Germany, is upon the eve of its opening ceremony. 


A IlKQtTIEM. 

PiNQ si)ft rujtl low, with torithT tone, 

A re(iuiem for llio Years froiio by ; 

AVith rains that beat, and winds that moan, 
We 'll join in mourn fill iin'liuly : 

Chant to the wintry blast that rav?s 
So wildly over hill .and plain. 

Weep — for to-night, from t»ut their grave.s, 
Old joys come crowding buck again. 


Pile higli the fire — keep out the cmM ; 
bay on the )>o.ird your festive ohocr ; 
m, Make mirth .'itid music n.s of old, 

To welcome in the good New Year. 

The Old Yc.'ir K brow w.as often .stern, 

And liaTibli liis Icjssons — .is n:*' know; 

But oh ! we have so much to bfli-n, 

And wisdom oft'jn comes wilJi woe ! 

• 

Where are the f»rnis tli.at used to 'iit 
Beside, us in the firelight’s bln/e ' 

Wlieic is their laugh, their jiicrry wit, 

Their noble worth, whh-h sought not priusc < 
(lone ! Yet their prescuee, seems to come 
And linger with us nnmtl tlio hearth ; 

Tlicy flit about us in our home, 

And share our sadiie.;-.— ami our i.iirth. 


Oh, what a wotalth of bli^H w.is our.s 
In those lost days, so quickly II'mI ! 

What fragrance dwelt within tho.se llowcrs 
Which seem so scentless now and dead ! 
What blessed moments, cast awtiy 
In .spend III lift wa.sLe, w’e mh/hl Ii.ivc stored ! 
Wh.at geiillo memories for To-day 
Mryht have been our.s ! —a goiden hoai-d I 

Vain sighs o'er joys departed now ! 

We 'll grieve Jio nioro for vauished days, 

But forw.-ird press, with tranquil brow. 

And still our thtankful song shall raise I 
(llnd tliat so far our task is done, 

Tliat Host comes nearer and more near ; 
That soon beyond this transient eno, 

We 're sure to find a glad New Year I 
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TULE-TIME IN SHETLAND. 

13 Y AN OLD SHETLANDER. 

I SUPPOSE moat people know that Yule waa the 
name ori-^inally applied by our Scandinavian 
ancestors to the groat annual festival of the winter 
solstice, which they celebrated with feasting and 
revelry and wassail ‘in commemoration of the 
return of the fiery sim-whccb* 

Shetlanders do nnt speak of Christmas so 
much as of Yule. Nay, more, if you were asking 
a native why Yule is kept as a holiday, the 
chances are that liis reply would contain no infer- 
ence whatever to tlie Nativity. He would simply 
say, it ‘had aye been kept hy the auld folk* — 
meaning his fovofatlicrs. Be that as it may, Yule 
i.s in Shetland the great holiday of the year, or at 
least was so when I was* a hoy. But Yule was 
not tlie 25th of December by the modern calendar, 
but the 6th of January; for in the ‘iiieiancholy 
isles of furthest Tliule/ time was always reckoned 
according to the ‘old style.’ We were always, 
therefore, twelve days behind the rest of the 
civilised world. All that, how'cver, is now pass- 
ing away, thanks to steamboats and electric 
telegraphs and newspapers and general intercourse 
with the South; and 1 daresay Yule, the dear 
Yule I remember so well, will ere long be known 
and spoken of only as a tradition ; for altogether 
life in those islands is now very diifercnt from 
what it was some fifty or sixty years ago. 

But before giving you a little description of 
Yule in Shetland, os we kept it when I was a 
boy, a few prefatory notices of the circumstances 
and conditions of life in the Ultima Thule of 
those days, may not, I hope, be uninteresting. 

In the time I am speaking of there were no 
roads in Shetland, and our remote nortjicrn 
island of Unst had^very little intercourse with 
the outer world, except by a post-runner who 
passed, on foot, once a week between ns and our 
metropolis, Lerwick, taking two days to traverse 
the distance each way. Two small trading 
schooners, the Mag^ius Trail and the Norm, ran 


I very irregularly between Leith and the Shet- 
I JaTid«, making on an average five or six passages 
I in the year. It was a great advance# when an 
I old rickety little sloop of sciiie thirty or forty 
ton.s, which had, been a cod-smack, was put on 
the passage between Lerwick and the north i^les 
fur a few months in summer; but during tl>\ 
greater part of tlie year, if one required to go 
from ihc?e north isles south to Lerwick, the 
only available means at command— unless he 
chose the uvorlund route, which meant tramping 
over wild wet moorland hills, and crossing several 
daiigeroiis ferries, where the tide runs at the rate 
of six to ten miles an hour— was by sea in a 
six-oared boat, which yas expensive and often 
veiy perilous. Mails from the South arrived at 
very irregular intervals by the trading schooners, 
or .‘some clianco smack that might be coming north. 
There was no regular mail service until JS36, 
when a weekly steamer was put on for the 
summer months between Leith and Lerwick, call- 
ing at Aberdeen, Wick, and Kirkwall ; and a 
packet schooner, between Aberdeen and Lerwick 
direct, during the rest of the year ; but six weeks 
would sometimes elapse between the passages 
made by the latter. 

It will he guessed that, thus circumstanced, we 
w'cre thrown very much upon our own resources 
for necessary supplies of food and clothing. On 
the approach of winter, that is about the begin- 
ning of November, a bullock, a pig, and hall-a- 
dozen or more of the small scmi-wdld native 
sheep, were slaughtered and cured. Everything 
was utilised. Tripe was carefully salted ; black 
puddings, white puddings, and sausage puddings 
were made, together with some other combina- 
tions of meat and suet unknown, I believe, except 
in those islands ; and the tallow was converted 
into candles. Ample stores of groceries of all 
sorts, meal and the like, were laid in from Leith ; 
and thus preparations were made for the dark and 
dead half of the year. 

Then as to amnscmciits : there were, I need 
hardly say, nothing of the nature of theatricals, 
no circuses or strolling mcuagciies— in fact, nu 
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shows of any kind. Neither were there any 
faira or wappinschaws. ‘ ITi«»hlan(l games ' w'ere 
unknown, and tliere never was/sneh a thing as a 
meeting of athletes to coiite^l for prizes and local 
fame ; neitlicr were tliere ever any regattas or 
boat-races; and the native y&atli were utterly 
ignorant of cricket, shinty, quoits, golf, and even 
curling. Almost the only out-of^loor game known, 
or at least practised, was football, in which boys 
and lads, and onc<^ in the year— on Yule day- 
many middle-aged men who had boys and lads of 
their own, engaged with splendid vi^ur and spirit. 
But of tliat more anon. It will thus be evident 
that in our remote and isolated home the routine 
life of each day was uneventful .and monotonous 
in the extreme, except when perchance word 
would come, after a wild night of tempest, that 
some ship had been dashed to pieces on the T|ck- 
hound coasts and many lives lost or saved as 
the cose might be. Little wonder, then, that 
Yule-time with its festivities, its feasting and its 
fun, was looked forward to by us youngsters with 
eager anticipation, aud wdieii it came round, was 
enjoyed .with a zest, which it is not easy for 
dwellers in more favoured clinics and more stir- 
ring localities to understand. 

We formed a little family sdfcicty amongst our- 
bcTycs, First and foremost, there was my uncle 
'the Laird, or, as he was invariably called, Uhe 
Mestcr,’ a stanch Conservative in church and state 
politics and social customs— a kindly, genial, 
hospitable soul— in a word, a fine specimen of ‘ a 
gentleman of the old school.’ Then there was an 
elderly maiden aunt, who lived in a cottage by 
herself with an old female servant, who liad been 
an institution in the family for at least half a 
century, one of those fiiithful and attached 
domestics now unfortuAitely becoming so rare. 
And lastly, there was my father the Doctor, with 
a big family of boys and girls, of whom I was 
neither the eldest nor the youngest. The three 
hoiiags were as nearly as possible equidistant from 
each otiier— something less than half ai mile. 
Amongst the three families, we managed to make 
the most of the festive season. Christinas proper, 
namely the 25th December, was ‘kept’ by us, 
the members of the other two families spending 
the day with us ; and on New Year’s day, Aunt 
Mury had us all at her decorous and kindly 
board. But the juveniles reckoned these as very 
mild and milk-and-water allairs. Yule, namely 
the 6th of January, was the great day, whicti, 
true to his conservative instincts and prin- 
ciples, my uncle celebrated much, I fancy, as 
it had been celebrated by our forefathers in the 
old house from time immemorial, and into which 
was crowded an extraordinary amount of feasting 
and mirth and innocent revelry. He also kept 
Auld New’r’sday (13tli January); and we, the 
boys, were always invited to his house for the 
week firom Yule e’en till after Auld New’r’sday ; 
and didn’t we just have a right royal time of it ! 
You shall hear. 

Certain vm important preparations for the 
Yule festival had always to be made. We invari- 
ably cot a new suit of clothes for the occasion— 
the doth not unftequentlv the gift of our kind 
uncle. But whether a gift or a purchase, it was 
always much easier to get the cloth than the 
clothes. It required a tremendous struggle to have 
smt outfit ready in time. Our island, it is true, 


could boast of a professional tailor who had ‘served 
Iiis time* in Lerwick, and understood his trado 
reniarkably well. But Charlie was more than a 
tailor ; and in fact, it was a very small portion of 
Ilia time that he devoted to tailoring. He was by 
turns a boatman, a pilot, a fisherman in a desultory 
and erratic sort of way, a fish-curer, a ploughman, 
a carpenter, a barber, a bird-stuffer. At one time 
j he Avould he shooting rabbits or hunting them 
i with a collie by moonlight ; at another, taming 
wild ponies ; at another, breaking oxen to 'the 
yoke; at another, away with ‘the Mester* seal- 
hunting ; at another, accompanying some traveller 
I from the South on his rounds with a pack of 
I merchandise or patterns. A veritable Jack-of-all- 
trades was Charlie ; but an honest, faithful, trust- 
worthy soul, and a great ally of ours. I don’t 
know how we should have got on without Charlie. 
He was full of shifts and ingenuity, a man of 
infinite resources, and withal obliging and cheer- 
ful, He had, however, a notion that he was not 
robust, and that continuous application at his 
trade was injurious to his health — an exceedingly 
preposterous idea, and falsified hy the fact that he 
still survives, a hale old fellow well past fourscore 
years; but it was a convenient excuse for olf- 
putting, Wc therefore found it no easy matter 
to get a job out of his hands. A month or more 
before Yule, the materials would he conveyed to 
him, with many injunctions to set to work at 
once, aud in earnest— a thing he never did. 
Every two or tlirce days a visit would be paid, 
to see how he was getting on ; but progress was 
provokingly slow, lie never thought of serious 
work until a week before Yule, and then ho 
dii^ work night and day ; and I am bound to 
say that wc always did get the outfit on Yule 
e’en ! 

Another invariable and important preparation 
for Yule was the making of the football, Yulo 
being always the inauguration (Lay of tho season. 
The bladder of the •‘inert,’ or pig, had been 
previously secured, ^carefully salted— very likely 
in an old brown teapot— and set away in the 
most remote corner of a cupboard. Wc shaped 
and sewed tho leather covering ourselves; hut 
to get the ‘(quarters’ cut of the proper shape to 
secure a perfect sphere, which wc considered a 
matter of the utmost importance, was an affair 
of great anxiety and study. We had certain 
rough rules for shaping the pattern, but were 
not alwsws successful in giving it just the proper 
curve. The leather was not obtained from the 
shops, for two reasons : it cost us more than we 
could conveniently afford out of our slender 
pocket-money; niid wc found, or thought we 
found, that ‘Scotch’ shoe-leather— tho only de- 
scription procurable in the shops— was very 
spongy and too heavy ; so the leather we used 
was native tanned— and, indeed, our boots and 
shoes were for the most part mode of the same 
material. Some poor pony having met with a 
tragic end — tumbled over some precipice, or 
been murdered by a raven picking out its eyes, 
or * smothered iu a peat-nog— tne skin was 
handed to a venerable fisherman, Magnus (or 
rather Maans) Manson by name, who was par- 
ticularly skilful in a small way as a tanner. 
The bark he used was the root oi a small yellow 
wild-flower which grows plentifully on light sandy 
soils in Shetland. Tho thinnest parts of the 
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tanned hide were always secured for our foot- 
ball. 

A few days before the eventful day, we wore 
on the qui vive of expectancy for the invitation 
from our uncle, which we always looked for, but 
•were never sure of till it arrived ; and wc kept a 
very constant watch for the messenger. At last 
we would spy the little lassie coming across the 
fields. The note which she brought was delivered 
to our father, and commonly ran tliiis : ‘My dear 

, We hope you will all spend Yule with us, 

as usual ; and please say to the boys 1 shall be 
very glad if tln‘y will come on Yule e’en and stay 
till after Ncw’rVday.* While the note is lieing read, 
wc are trying to look utterly unconcerned and 
unsuspicious, as though we had no idea that w’c 
had the least interest in its contents. Our father 
rends the note solemnly, and then turns to us and 
says gravely: ‘Hoys, this is a note from your 
uncle, lie asks ns all for Yule day, and he 
invitp.s you to come on Yule e’en to stay till over 
NcwVsjlay. I suppose I may say that you will be 
very happy to go Wc make no verbal response 
— only a delighted smile, which he shrewdly I 
interprets to moan he will be strictly correct in j 
saying that, and very much the opposite if he 
docs not say it. The messenger takes back the 
reply ; and ivc bound across ludds and dikes ami 
ditches to see how Charlie is getting on. 

Yule e’en arrives at last. Our brand-new suit, 
new boots also, and clean shirts and collars, and 
socks are care fully packed in our carpet-bag by 
the sym])athotic mother’s band ; and we transfer 
it and ourselves to our uncle’s hospitable house, 
feeling very happy. Speculation is busy in regard 
to the prospects of the wcallior for the nion’ow, 
ns, of course, very much of the pleasure of the 
day depends on the weather. The barometer is 
consulted ; weather-wise folk are asked their 
opinion ; and Vc fervently hope it will be fine. 
Presently, a substantial supper is discussed ; ami i 
in a state of delicious excitement, susjienso, and | 
anticipation, w’c coil ourselves under the blankets, I 
and try to sleep. I 

Long before the late day-dawn of those high ! 
latitudes, wc are up and about, and in ecstasies ' 
of delight if— as I shall 8Upj)08e — the moniing i 
is fine. The day’s feasting begins about nine ■ 
o’clock with a breakfast of the most substantial 
and tempting description. No porridge on Yule ' 
morniug ! The dining-room table is groaning | 
with good things— a huge round of cold corned ! 
beef, savoury sausages, fried fish, eggs, rolls ! 
etcaming from the oven, flour scones kneaded 
with milk an<l butter, a species of oatcake called 
‘fat bninnies,* so rich and free that they will 
scarcely hold- together, jam and marmalade, and 
tea with plenty of sugar and rich cream. Our 
excellcut and healthy appetites having got an 
additional sliarpncss by the keen air and exer- 
cise of the morning, we do ample justice to 
the good things before ns. But Ibefore w'c rise 
from the table, we have yet to partake of the 
crowning glory of a Yule breakfast, and with- 
out which wc should not look upon it ^ a 
Yule breakfast at Ml. From the sideboard are 
now brought and set before our host a large 
old china punch-bowl, kept expressly for the 
purpose; a salver, with very ancient, curiously 
shaped laige glasses— also kept l^acrcd to the 
occasion^atid a cake-basket heaped with rich 


crisp shortbread. The bowl contains whipcol^ the 
venerable and famous Yule breakfast beverage. 

I do not know ;tho origin or etymology of tne 
name whipcol. I 'io not think it is to bo found 
in any of the (yctionaries. 1 do not know if it 
was a Yule drintc of our Viking ancestors in the 
days of paganism. 1 do not know if there was 
any truth in the tradition that it was the favourite 
drink of the dwellers in Valhalla, goibs and heroes, 
when they kept their high* Y^ule festival. But 
this I know : there never was in the ohl house a 
Yule breakiSst without it. It had come down to 
us from time immemorial, and was indissolubly 
associated with Yule morning. That is all I can 
say about it, except that I am able to give the 
constituents of this luscious beverage, wliich is 
not to be confounded with eggflip. The yolks of 
a lozeii fresh eggs arc whisked for about half an 
hour with about one pound of sifted loaf-sugar ; 
nearly half a pint of old rum is added, and then 
about half a quart of rich sweet crcqpi. A 
bumper of this, tossed off to many happy returns 
of Yule day, together with a large square of short- 
bread, always rounded up our Yule brciikfast. 

Almost immediately tliereafter, football com- • 
meiiceil. Most ojj our masculine neighbours, boys 
and lads, and men up to well-nigh fifty yeaig of 
age, were Mont to be invited; and when tdl 
were assembled on the spacious lawn, my uncle 
appeared, made a little congratulatory speech, and 
di.<tri Luted drams to the Ptmiors, and cake to all 
1 comers. Healths were drunk, and hearty Yule 
I greetings exchanged ; and then two — perhaps three 
I —sets of players were arranged ; goals were set, 
and the play began. Our uncle and father looked 
oil and watchevl with interest the progress of the 
game. AVhen goals were changed, there was sure 
to be another ruumi (!t drams, to keep up the 
spirit and energies of the players, and because, as 
my uncle would say to his well-pleased audience, 
‘every clay was not Yule day ;* and so the game 
went 011 fast and furious till close upon the^ diiiU B l 
hour— three o’clock — when light failed. 

The Yule dinner was as jioiiderously substantial 
an alfair as the breakfast. My uncle always had a 
choice bullock well fatted and slaughtered for 
the Yule festivities, as also the best wether that 
his flock couW produce ; so there was no lack of 
fresh meat at this season ; and somehow he never 
seemed pleased at those times unless he saw not 
only ample but lavish abundance on his table. 
Dinner usually consisted of soup, fish, roast-beef, 
boiled mutton, plum-pudding, anplc-pic, tarts, 
jellies, and creams ; followed by a dessert of fruit, 
oranges, apples, figs, plums, raisins and almonds 
which — the dessert I moan — we youngsters relished 
most of all, as we never saw or lasted those deli- 
cacies except at Yule-time. The brief interval 
between dinner and tea was all the rest wc had 
(luring the day ; and by this time it may be 
supposed we wero pretty well stuffed and used 
up. 

But the proceedings of the day wore not yet 
over. A number of my unch’s tenants in our 
neighbourhood, and their wives and sons and 
daughters, having been invited to a dance in the 
evening, they began to drop in about six o’clock. 
When all were "asseinhled, a goodly company of 
honest fishermen, buxom matrons, stalwart lads, 
and blithe rosy-chceked lasses, all (Ircssed in their 
Sunday best, tea aud cake w^ere handed round. 
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Frcclamen Stickle, a very prince of fiddlers, sum- 
inoiieil from over the hill for flic occasion, was 
elevated on a chair on the totf of the dresser in the 
ample kitchen, my uncle’s Xplendid Straduarius 
fiddle in hand, and dancing began. Fredaiiieii — 
or Frajdie as he was familiarly called— was a bom 
iiuisician, and handled the bow with admirable 
ease, grace, and spirit, llis grandfather or great- 
grandfather was a shipwrecked German sailor, who 
had married and stfttled in the island. Probably 
Fraidie’s German ancestry had something to do 
with llis remarkable musical tastes ahd talents. I 
have a vivid memory of Fra;die sitting on his 
elevated perch, his head thrown back, his bright 
light-blue eyes sparkling, and his handsome, 
mobile, and expressive countenance beaming ^ylth 
smiles of delighted excitement, while his right 
hand swept the strings with well-rosined bow, ^nd 
his right foot beat loudly the splendid time like 
a drumstick. The man's spare but lithe and 
sinewy body seemed to be transformed into a 
musical machine ; and the music was the most 
inspiring of its kind I have ever listened to. It 
was irresistible. It compelled the dullest and the 
’ weariest to take ths floor nokns volens. Quadrilles, 
waltzes, polkas, and the like w^re unknown and 
I uidicard-of dances in those remote regions. But 
leels and strath.speys, country-danccs and jigs, 
followed each other in quick succession until 
eleven o’clock. Then a substantial supper was 
served, concluding with some rounds of potent 
punch. But there never was anything approach- 
ing to what may be termed excess. * Health and 
good-night' was drunk, the invited guests dis- 

S craed, and we tumbled into bed ; aiul so Yule 
ay ended. 

For a week the feasting continued— the football 
by day and dancing at night, with sometimes a 
rubber at whist ; for, young as wc were, we had 
learned the noble game, and were keen and by 
no means bad player.=«. The Yule festival came 
TT"SPMonclusion on New Year’s day, ‘old style,' 
January 13th, which was celebrated" by a slightly 
modified repetition of what I have endeavoured 
to describe os the Yule-day festivities. 

Ah me ! in writing these reminiscences I have 
seemed to live over again the happy Joyous days 
of the old time ; and as I lay down my pen, 1 
cannot hut think of the changes that have since 
taken place. How many of those dear ones that 
made Vulc bright and gladsome have passed 
away— uneb, aunt, father, mother, and others of 
the family circle, all gone ; and those who still 
survive, the youngsters of those days, scattered 
far apart IMoreover, life in all its aspects, 
conditions, and circumstances has materially 
changed. Now there are roads and wheeled 
vehidea all over the islands. A powerful and 
commodious steamer xdics between Lerwick and 
the North Isles once, and sometimes twice, a week 
throughout the year ; and several are engaged in 
the regular trade and carrying the mails twice 
and, for part of the year, thrice a week between 
Lerwick and Leith. And yet more, the telegraph 
wires have brought the inhabitants of the most 
northerly of the Shetlands into immediate com- 
munication with the rest of the world. The * new 
style* is superseding the old, and Christmas taking 
the place of Yule, which latter 1 sadly fear wiU 
soon be known only as a tradition. 

* But after all, will the generation that is now 


in its sprightly youth be happier for all these 
changes than we were? I clou't know. We 
had manifold compensations. Chief of these, 
we were all in all to one another. Wc knew 
from experience all that is implied of sweet- 
ness and tenderness and sacredness in thaj; 
choicest of characteristic English words — liome. 
Ours was indeed a happy home; and looking 
back over the many long years that have elapsed 
since wc all lived together in peace and happiness, 
I can truly say, tliat next to the holy lessons Ve 
learned fiom the lips of a saintly mother, my 
brightest memories arc associated with ‘Yule’ in 
the" ‘Old Uock,* as we loudly term those isles of 
our nativity. 


THE OOUNTER-SYNDICATE. 
cnArmii iii .— caging thk uiiAiis. 

Some time li;ul elapsed sinc’c the foregoing 
.symposium at .Mr Qiiirk’.s, when one morning 
the speaking-tube which cnnimiiiiicatetl with 
that genllimian’s office and the mvetum of his 
employer.'*, aummneed that Mr Fox rlc.sircd to 
see Mr Quick. Jmmodiate.ly afterwards the <'on- 
fideiitial clerk stood fat-ing the throe partners, 
who all seemed discomposed, an<l liad a pile 
of letters and teli‘grams on the tabic betore 
tlioin. 

‘Mr Quick,* said the .senior, w'ltli a .•singular 
hcsitjition of manner and unstc.'ely voice, *we 
liavc decided to consult y»)u in a matter of very 
great gravity.* II«* i>auscrl, looked at his partner.^, 
then re.sumeil : ‘ Y)ii are aware, of the high 
opinion we have of your intogiity and judg- 
ment ; and wo are desirous of slif)wing a deoncr 
appreciation of your fidelity ami acumen. You 
know that great comimu’c.ial like, great 

empires, havis diplomatic, arrangements wliich 
are intrusted only to the higlio.st personages.* 

Mr Fox again pau-seef ; Quick bowed. 

‘What T may call the vital part of our biisi- 
iioss 1ms been attemlcd to by ourselve.-*, although 
much of a secret nature lia.s been allotted to 
you. Mr Smile.s, as you understand, keeps the 
strictly private ledgers, and attends to the special 
correspondence, lie di.'siro.s your assistance in 
these matters. But heyfuid the.se, we wisli your 
co-operation in an affair that has nssnmed an 
aspect of a quite unexpected kiinl. You are 
aware, Mr Quick, that we have sold coffee largely 
during the past two months]* This a.sscrtivo 
query was ejaculated with a fevered eagerness, 
strangely in contrast with the previous mrt of 
his speech, and was followed by a look of undis- 
guised anxiety. Messrs Smiles and Naylum 
turned uneasily in their chairs, and look^ at 
the confidential clerk so fixedly, tliat he felt 
embarrassed. 

‘Do I understand that I am to change from 
my department to another]’ asked Mr Quick, 
really not knowing what to say. 

‘No ; that is not it^* returned Mr Fox, still 
more anxiously. ‘Wc want to place our whole 
confidence in you.’ 

‘ What do you mean, sir ] ’ 

‘ I mean, we desire to reveal to you the actual 
position of the firm— in shorty to treat you as 
if you were a memW of it.' 

These last words produced a singular whirl in 
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Mr Quick’s bruin. He almost staggered agtiiust 
the table near wliieh he stood. 

The thi‘ee partiicra surveyed him with mixed 
emotions. 

Mr Smiles now spoke : ‘ If we reveal to you 
all the private concerns of the liouso, it can only 
be on the condition of making you a partner. 
Ko servant, liowever esteemed and triistworlliy, 
can be admitted into tlie very core of our busi- 
ness. Only a man bound equally with ourselves 
Uf the uttermost can share our secrets. Mr 
Eox should have prefaced tliis interview by what 
I mu now sayiiij'. Several months past you 
asked for a small share in the iirrn. We are 
now pro])aied to treat with you.’ 

Mr Quick bccairie ]>ale. lie cl id not niply. 

llis employers looked at each other, at first 
with astonishment, then with akrm. Mr Nay- 
luni, who was of a suspicious nature and rather 
explosive teiiiiK*?, rose, from his chair. ‘ Do you 
liesitate, Mr Quick?’ he demanded shaiply. 

‘ I do,’ replied the other, regaining command 
of himself. 

‘ Wliyl* cried the partners simultaneously. 

‘Because, gentlemen, it is out of my power 
to joiii you.* 

Confusion, indignation, and dread marked the 
features of tlic trio, according to their respetlive 
temperaments. 

‘Explain yourself,’ sai«l Mr Smiles, felcpjiing 
towards the clerk, and giving a sigiiilicaut glance 
fur silence to his friend Xaylum. 

‘ I w’ill, in a word,’ nqilicd ^fr Quiek, now' 
perfectly at liLs ease. ‘ 1 am uhoiit to found a 
iieAV fiuaneial house mvi-elf.’ 

‘ Yourself ! ’ echoed Mr Xayluin scornfully^ 

‘ Myfcelf and a few <dhers.* This wry coolly. 

‘ I am not without friends, Mr Nayluiii.’ 

How easy it is to make bad \voisc by hasty 
.‘ipeceh ! flow hard to erase the imnivstions 
we write upon the conscioiisncs.s of tiiose w'e 
are in contact with. Stoi’ii, insult, assumption 
of superiority, arc never forgotten by tliosc we 
seek to dominate. The Idas we give to another 
mind goes on, in spite of after eoiieiliations and 
atonements. A scar remains after every phy- 
sical w’oiiiul, and the mind still more elfectivcly 
registers its lacerations. 

‘Your conduct, jMr Quick,’ cried Mr Naylum, 
in a rage, ‘ is simply disgraceful ; and I shall 
not fail to say so to all our connections. You 
wait for Mr Fox to put you in possession of our 
most important transactions, and then you tium 
round to hike a mean advantage of us. I repeat, 
your conduct is disgraceful.’ 

‘I add to the remarks of Mr Naylum,* said 
Mr Fox interposing, ‘that no honoumblc man 
w'oiild have allowed any revelation of a firai’s 
uilalrs to be made to him, when he W'oa on the 
eve of starting a rival house. The commonest 
couitesyi to say nothing of the debt of gratitude 
you owe to us for coimtlcss benefits ivceived, 
ought to have elicited from you a frank avowal 
of your intentions.’ 

‘It behoves mo to say that I fully indorse 
the opinions of xiy partners,’ said Mr Smiles, 
emphatically bringing his right hand upon liis 
left palm. ‘Your behaviour is a mixture of 
dishonour, chicanery, and overreaching. That 
it will tend to your worldly advantage is pos- 
sible, for honesty docs not always succeed in 


competition wdth dishonesty. 1 am sure iny 
partiicra will agree wdtli me wdien I say, from 
this moment ycqi can no longer remain in our 
service.’ * / 

‘Certainly not!’ cried Mr Nayliim impetu- 
ously. ^ 

‘ Ifou are right, Smiles!’ said Mr Fox warmly. 

‘It w'.‘w omy yesterday .that I arranged my 
future,’ Mr Quick returned, ns calmly as rising 
indignation would permit, if, should have t<ila 
you in due course. Your proposition ha** pre- 
cipitated inaUera.* 

Mr Naylum grinned incredulously. Mr Smiles 
held up "his hands, as if for silence. Mr Fox 
shook his head, like a man denouncing silently 
an immorality he did not wish to w'aste w*orua 
upon. 

^he clerk did not heed those expressions. In 
a voice that m’ow hai-di*r and more cutting as 
he proceeded, lie siid : ‘ 1 (j\ve you no gnititude. 
j I have served you fur a salary that was the bare 
I equivalent of my worth. My work and your 

I wages balance eiich other ; therefore w'e are cpiits. 
If I taunted you with ingratitude, you Wimbl 
Lon'^idcr me a prcsuniiituou.'^ fool. Yet I have 
I as much right to brand you, as you have me.* 
That I fully d<^L*rvod iny stipeml, is admitted 
. by you all, as you fcoiiglit to place iiio oif an 
I equality with yoursedves. Self-interest, not beife- 
voleiice, inJiiceil ytui to advance me to the posi- 
tifui 1 have held. " Self-interest again has induced 
I you to inveigle me into a partnership.’ 

‘ Inveigle !’ ejaculated Mr Pox. 

But the clerk in the warmth of his denuncia- 
tion heeded liim not. ‘ Only to serve yourselves, 
did you a-^k me to share the business. Permit 
me to recall the fact, that I first proposed a 
partnership. I have liot foigotteu the scarcely 
Veiled contempt of Mr Xavlum in reply to my 
request; nor the dignifiecl amazement of Mr 
Fox ; nor the bhmd disdain of Mr Smiles. In 
I despising my association, you roused all the^jjaie 
; ami energy of iny soul. I determined *to ivin 
advancement outside of the oflice, as I was for- 
bidden to advance within it. 1 had confidence 
in my own gifts and experience as a business 
man ; and I was sure my commercial foresight 
j and grasp of finance was at least equal to yours 
I individually. Nay, I will be candid enough to 
say I felt "myself more than a match for the 
combined firm.* Here he sneered so withoriugly, 
that Mr Naylum grew' livid. 

Again he w'ent on. ‘Do not suppose that I 
wished to take any advantage of you. I knew 
that I could advance the house to a pinnacle of 
financial greatness beyond anything Known. I 
w'ould have enriched you beyond your divams. 
With scorn and contempt I fling back your juiltry 
J insults. I am your superior m the groat game 
of finance, and this cottce operation i** my evi- 
dence of the fact You know how you stand 
in that wTetched business, and so ilo I ’ — smiling 
contemptuously. * Poor blunderers I I do ow'e you 
gratitiuie fop enabling me, by the sale I have 
taken, to show you that I am ymir imister.* 

Mr Naylum could oiulmv it no longer; he 
sprang up furiously and ran tow'ords Mr Quick, 
os if to strike him. Botli the others seized him, 
and for a few moments a most unseemly fraca» 
ensued ; one tliat would have been deemed 
incredible in the City. When calm was in«a 
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measure restored, Mr Fox, dreadfully agitated, some means obtained considerable iiilliience with 
said: ‘I fear we have been harbouring a viper them, and Ave sought to enlist that influence on 
in you, Mr Quick. You haviB been plotting our behalf. I own with profound regret tliat we 
against us.* \ maJe an irreparable mistake in rofusing to take 

'’‘No doubt about it,* roared Mr Naylum you into the house. You are certainly possessed 
savagely. of commanding abilities, and we were blind to 

‘1 am no viper, no traitor. I haA^e sought oiu* oAvn interest in ignoring them. After this 
by knowledge and judgment to gain what is niy most tempestuous exchange of pemonalities imd 
right as much as yours — flnancial success. But revehilions of haired, of course liirtlier luiiity 
as you set the cxaiuj)le of Aulilicatiori, I dechm'- is impossible between us. No doubt, you Avill 
you aJl and each to be knaves, Avho, by a ucav do hereafter as much against us, as you hate 
species of confidence- trick, Avniit t« esciipe the benefited us in the past. For my own pai’t* — 
penalty exacted from fools.* here his voice gave way, and a look cunning, 

‘ Quick ! * screamed the senior partner, ‘ Iioav deprecating, sorrowing, gleamed towards the iron 
dare you say such words in my presence ! lace t)f the clerk — ‘ for my oavu i)art, I shall feel 
KnaA^es ! * in lo.sing you that 1 am bereft of half my brain. 

‘ Begone, villain ! * foamed ^Ir Naylum, gliastly I Avi.sh you success cordially ; and if it be in iny 
with piissiou. ]iower to foiwaitl it, be sure nothing that has 

‘LeaA^e the room I* commanded Mr Smiles, taken place this morning Avil I prevent me helping 
Anth a sublime expression of disdain. you. Young houses are diilLeult to build in 

‘When I have done,* replied ^Mr Quick AV'ith London. Altlurngh you deserve to prosper, you 
incredible sang-frM. ‘ I will finish Avhat I have may fail ; and in such an event, our old relations 
to say, either here, or in the counting-honse in may be rcncAved.* He stopped, ami Avith moro 
presence of the clerks. Tliey shall have my a.'<sured eyes raised towards the clerk, avIio stood 
version of tlie cause of our separation. If you in icy calm, Availing for a sign. 

*eject me from the premises altogether, I Ai^^ill go Mr Quick simply inclined his head, 

straight to tlie Royal Exchange, f^nd there, before Professing to be encuui*aged by this, Mr Fox 

the 'AA^orld, Admlicate my conduct, and expose went tm AAdth an oily subserviency, artfully 
ycJlirs to the derision and obloquy it merits.* bleiuled Avitli ingenuous confidence : ‘Before clos- 

The crack of doom could not have produced iug this convcrstition, I venture to place before 
a more terrible shudder than that Avhich thrilled you the request I had to make at the outset ; 
through the partners at this last appalling threat, and 1 do il A^ith full confidence in your mag- 
Under it Mr Naylum lost the hot Hush which naniiuity. We stand as dccLored foes ; at least, 
made his ordinary ilorid face glow like a sunset, you ore hostile to us,* he stammered, os the rigid 
A cadaA'crous pallor made him almost unrecog- face before him became harder at these AA’ords. 
nisable. Mr Fox sank half-fainting in his chair. ‘ YcIlI am sure you woulil do us a service, after 
hlr Smiles sat staling at the dork, fascinated all that 1ms occurred, if by so doing no injury 
Avith terror, • came to yoursclfi I am not too proud, indeed, 

‘ I call you knaves to your faces, and I have to throw myself upon your generosity, and I hero 
no hesitation to call you so before the citizens of ask ^our mediation witli Grosschiiitbels. If they 
London. 1 underb&c all the penalties of my continue faithful, all will go Avell. Mr Quick, 
wjj(;^^For what else arc you, wno try to seduce I beseech your aid.* • 

me into partnership Avith a house bankrupt Thd clerk seemed to. rouse himself from a deep 

beyond rcacniption ! I repeat the word — the meditation. Messrs Smiles and Naylum recovered 
firm of Fox, Smiles, and Naylum is utterly soinetliing of their wonted aspect. There Avaa a 
mined!* shade of regret almost in Mr Quick's voice as he 

^ It was pitiable to observe the deadly prostra- said; ‘1 cannot help you, Mr Fox. Do not sup- 
tion wbi^ll came over the partnem as the ringing pose me a clmrJ, delighting in doing an evil 
merciless voice thundered out the last sentence, turn. What 1 said in a la^atcd moment, I now 
A malignant, remorseless demon seemed to be repeat in calmness — Your house is ruined. The 
revelling in their awful doAnifall. Yet, to an Qrosschnabcls are no longer Avith you 1 * 
uninterested onlooker, there was no eAridence ‘Gracious powers!* exclaimed Mr Fox, as if 

of gloating denunciation in the behaviour of struck by an unseen lilow. 
the stem man addressing the cowerii)<' trio. ‘Impossible!’ cried Mr Smiles, clasping his 

Mr Qui»jk was angry, and felt himself in a hands, 

masterly position, and natur^y took advantage Mr Naylum said nothing, but become ashy 
of it ; that was olL The sickening dread that pale again. 

he was speaking the tmth was the real cause ‘No eai'thly power can prevent the crash 
of the alann possessing his hearers. ^ which has been culminating in the post three 

Several minutes of supreme anguish intervened, weeks,’ went on Mr Quick, really touched by 
Mr Fox was the first to recover command of the smitten men before him, ^Mr 
himself: Turning his haggard face to the clerk, of Frankfurt and Mr Lupus of PhUad<dphia 
he said fiiint]^ : * I do not seek to disguise from hold vour paper at thin momenti Groasebnabels 
you, hir Quick, i^t we are in a difficult)^ a are apsolute detached neutrals. De Eredateur 
great difficulty. But I solemnly declare tnat and Toutocil have also made a volU^Jw^f and 
none of us had any intention of involving you Bellamy of Boston holds Bulldose Brother 
in Our position is not so desperate as you between finger and thumb. Before a week lias 
’Suppose. We have been crossly infamously passed, the rout irill be complete.’ 
deceived by Geldmachw of Hamburg, who has Groans of uncontrollable anguish burst from 
almost succeeded in detaching the Orosschnabels the unhappy lutenen. 

friam our connection. We know yon have by Almost compassionately, Mr Quid^ hastened 
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to say : ‘ I advise you to take inskint action to 
defend yourselves against the last blows aimed 
at you. The markets are becoming convulsed 
beyond anything known ; save wliat you can.’ 

With tills he left the room. 


B Y R 0 N-L A N D. 

• 

It lias come to pass, in these days of fast travel- 
ling, that there are comparatively few places 
uiiknown to the tourist Not very many years 
ago, a man w^as considered as tcjlerably enter- j 
prising who had spent his holiday in tramping 
through Scotland or Wales, or, at the very farthest, . 
some parts of Switzerlaml. The tourist of to-duy . 
despises such small ventures ; they are good | 
enough for beginners, but to go farther afield is ! 
their aim, and to ‘do' Norway, or J'-gypt and the j 
East Mr Whymper has set an exanijile in climb- | 
ing Chimborazo, which others will attempt to * 
follow. Soon we may hear of a human tide, ' 
‘persomilly conducted,' Kctting westward for the 
chain of the Aiales ; and those hitherto solitary j 
giants looking out upon the Paeitic, will be alive | 
with touri&ts, j 

But all men cannot accomplish so much. ! 
Many who liavc not time or nioiiey would like 
to make the accpiaintance of foreign lands and ! 
peoples. Home* are liappy and content to find ' 
out that which is interesting and beauliful at | 
homo, and for such modest wants there is an i 
inexhaustible supply. To which of these classes ; 
I belong can be of no importance ; but it so ' 
ha])pencd tbat in passing through Nottingham a ' 
filiort time ago, I had a day to spare— to do ' 
with as I liked. It was a chance not to be lo>t. ^ 
The next train up the Been Valley fouTi<l imi^ent ' 
on a lioliday visit to the realms of the poet Byron. 

After a slow journey of seven miles, 1 felt • 
the train slackening speed opposite a most dismal- < 
looking colliery, and shortly after, we came to a ; 
standstill at the villag'e oBHucknall-Torkard. No j 
description can do justice to its utter unlovcii- ; 
ness, and want of what is periiaps most looked ' 
for — poetry. Briefly, it is one of the most strag - 1 
gling, i)atchcd-up, dirty villages in England, | 
witli colliery chimneys on the outskirts belching | 
forth thick "smoke, a population almost entirely j 
of miners, an infinite variety of smells, and j 
evils innumerable. And yet it was not always 
so, for the ancient forest of Sherwood once 
covered all the land around for miles, where 
Kobin Hood and his merry men hunted their 
prey, and made havoc with the king’s deer. 
Was not one Stutcly a member of their jovial 
band? Well, an old joiner told me that the 
name was common in his time,, but the lost of 
them — ^witli a touch of his noble ancestor in 
him, perhaps— bad thrown up the trammels of 
citizenship, and gone away witli Bentiiick's Light 
Horse. The village still boasts its Wagstafls and 
Hardstaffs ; but it is needless to say the weapon 
which rendered their names famous is out of 
use. One of the former, indeed, wields the 
more peaceful drumstick with some skill and 
if the ^ardalls were os common in the days of 
the quarterstalf as they are now, and worthy 
of their name, the latter weapon must have been 
brought into frequent use. 

Following the main rood towards Kimberley, 

I saw the mansion where the Byrons lived before 


the one of'them with the big beard received New- 
stead from the stout old robber King HaL The 
door being open^ and hearing some one moving 
about inside, I slepped on to the threshold and 
knocked.* Presently, a sleek-faced maid-servant 
appeared, and^csMtionsly getting the door between 
me and the interior, without giving me time to 
state my business, told me that the master was 
in the fields. Clearly this 'was an unfortunate 
beginning. I felt in iny own mind that I was 
roganled as suspicious ; and, *iri(Jrcover, from the 
girl's stolid (acc, that any attempt at a parley 
would lj(i time wasted. Nevertheless, with a joint 
hope of disarming suspicion, I asked in my best 
jiosdblo manner if she knew anything of the 
jjyrons, or of Colonel Hutchinson "who had once 
lived there. She gave me a very decided ‘No,’ 
and settled the question sharp ; so I retired. 
Fiftrther than that Colonel Hutchinson the Par- 
liamentarian umloubteilly lived there, I know 
not ; but in a field adjoining the village, I 
beheld the spot where the lloyalists and Round- 
heads once liad a smart brush, aud where many 
of the ‘King’s Own’ came to earth before the 
solemn-faced Puritans. • 

Making my way across the <clds — through the •• 
charming old vill'ige of Lynbv, with its May-pole 
ami stone cross — T reached I'applewick. Fsom 
this point, woods of beech, and elm, and piife 
ovorlmiig tlie road, and then opening out at a 
considerable elevation, revealed a beautiful land- 
scape. Newstead lay below in the valley, under 
the slanting rays of the sun, and the light smoke 
from its chiiniieys curled up lazily among the 
woods, on a background of gray and purple cloud. 
AVliat gmiid old giant is this stretching his long 
powerful arms on each side of the entrance- 
gate, and challenging ^traders ? An old-world 
king of the forest — the only one that has escaped 
the ravages of time and the axe. When the fifth 
Lord Byron cut down all the timber on the estate, 
this oaken monarch was bought by some gentle- 
men of Mansfield, and afterwards preseiTvcu* iT 
the poet. Long may it reign I 
Descending into the valley by the carriage road 
— which at first is shut iu by spruce-lirs, then 
opens out into more domestic and park-like 
scenery -^ve come at last in sight of the venerable 
old Abbev, which htis stood since the time of Henry 
II,, and become dear to Englishmen through its 
rich and varied associations. Nothing can be 
more delightful than this secluded, fern-clad 
valley, with its adornment of woods and lakes. 
Ill front of the bouse is the ‘ IStew Pond,' fringed 
with yews, where many a fine fellow, I expect, 
was fattened for the monkish tables. Beyond 
is the grove dedicated to the memory of" the 
‘wicked' Lord Byron, who despatched his neigh- 
bour— Mr Chaworth— so mvsteriously at tlic ^tar 
awl Garter in Pall Mall, if ever you visit New- 
steud, you are sure to hear of that grove. It is 
a dismal-looking place, and seems, morover, to 
have a certain mystery of its owil Perliaps it is 
inhabited by a gliost ; but 1 saw nothing except 
two leaden statues of Pan and a loinale satyr, 
xvhich the coiintry-peojde looked upon as the 
wicked lonl’s demons. In the midst of such dis- 
reputable company, 1 was surnrised to see a fine 
healthy tree growing, on wliicli the poet had 
carved his own aud his sister s name daring hia 
lost visit to Newstcail 
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Rctracin" our steps— for the gardener had now 
taken me under his care— I entered the precincts 
of the cliiipol. Here the silcfnt old labourer 
called Time lius been at work while generations 
of men have come and gone. He has destroyed, 
but not out of wantonucss. Hi has given us, 
perhaps, full measure for that which he luw 
taken away. No vaulted roof or soleinn aisle 
resounds with the rich harmony of voices now, 
but inste.'ul, a carjvt of the softest grass, and 
shrubs and stately trees. No stained glass is in 
the Gothic window — which alone reniiiuls us that 
the place has been other than it is— but mantling 
ivy clings about its naked form, and clothes it 
with unfading green. Close by is the tomb 
of the never-to-be-forgotten * Boatswain,’ Byron’s 
I favourite dog. 

Again I say, this old Abbey of Newstead^s ! 
very beautiful. If any one takes an interest 
in things old and poetic and lovely, let him 
visit it. Here at ‘Newstede in Sherwood' 
Edward I. granted a charter to John de Annesley. 
Here Cardinal Wolsey stayed on his last sicken- 
ing journey southward ; and here too, in a bed 
^ which they show y|^u, slept the rc doubtable hero 
I Oliver Cromwell. The poet, writing of that 
eventful time, says : • 

I <rhe Abbey once, a regal fortress now 
Encircled by insulting rebel powers ; 

AVar's dread machines o’erhaug thy threatening 
brow, 

And dart destruction in sulphureous showers. 

I As wc walked through the dim and sounding 
j cloisters to the poet’s bedroom, I was forcibly 
impressed wdth their fitness for a ghost’s walk ; 

I and on mentioning the fancy, was informed that 
recently, if not now, a ‘goblin friar' did indeed 
haunt them, at night-time, and had actually been 
seen by Byron. 

It was no mouse, but lo ! a monk, arrayed 

and bea^ and dusky garb, appeared, i 

Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade. 

Of all the interesting places in the Abbey, the 
poet's bedroom is undoubtedly most so. It stands 
now, as it did when he inliabited it, small, dark, 
and plainly furnished— the same in all respects 
save that the master-spirit is gone. 

To return to Hu&nall once more and its 
church, the last resting-place of the poet It is 
anything but a beautiful fabric, and as unlike the 
burial-place Byron would have chosen as one 
could well imagine. A marble slab had just been 
received from the Byron Memorial Committee, 
which was sent together with the pediment of the 
etatue from Greece. This slab, which is about 
twenty-seyen inches square, with a wreath of bay 
leaves let in in brass, and the date of his birth and 
death, is placed in the chancel directly over the 
poet’s hcaa. On the wall hung two faded wreaths, 
one of which was placed there by the Bishop of 
Nottingham. 

Before coming away, I looked into the visitors’ 
book. The old one, which contained the names of 
Bowring, Thomas Ifooie, and Washington Irving, 
together with manv other celebrities, lias been 
lost Erom a copy in the possession of Mr James 
Widdowson^ the most' hospitable of church- 
mrdens, I judge it to hare been very interesting. 

. !Bhe spirit of the place seemed to nave evoked 


many a song, among which, those of Bowring, 
Jiistico AVilliains, AVilliam Howitt, and a few 
others, are of a chaste and lofty kind. The present 
visitors’ book, which is rapidly being filled, con- 
tains the names not only of Englishmen, but very 
many Americans, besides others from the most 
distant parts of the world. 

Byron's life and poetry have hitherto exercised 
an almost magical influence over others in absorb- 
ing, as it were, their intellectual being. After his 
death, a lady came to Newstcad, and took apaft- 
ments at one of the farms belonging to the estate. 

I Who she was, further than her name indicated, 

I and where she came from, was never known. ITer 
; sole pleasure consisted in rambling about the 
Abbey grounds aiul holding communion with the 
spirit of him who had consecrated that place unto 
]kt, and made it her chief joy. From her small 
stature, and habit of dres.sing in white, she came 
to be known as the ‘little white lady,' and as such 
she is spoken of now in her rccting-place, which is 
separated from the Byron vault by the church 
wall only. Washington Irving gives a detailed 
and somewhat romantic account of her. (.'ertainly 
she was acconiplislied, and could write with much 
taste and elegance. Again, only a year or two ago, 
a lady, who had resided in Mexico, came to 
nucknall-Torkard, that she might live and die by 
the side of Byrmi. 

As we turn to leave the church by the chancel 
door, a Btreain of light pours in through the 
window, and rests over the head of the poet 
sleeping beside Ids mother and his daughter Ada. 
The stillness of eventide is over everything, and 
there is a great calm. See, yonder is the grove 
swathed in a bluish film : 

Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 

Green, and of mild declivity ; 

where he walked in the morning ofrhis days with 
Mary Oliuworth, and first tasted of that great 
bitterncf!3 which ceased cflily with his life. Every- 
thing 'speaks to us of him, but it speaks only 
peace now. 


t, small, dark, A DOCTOR'S STORY. 

u all respects t 

^ CHAPTER I. 

more and its It was a summer evening, and I was standing in 
10 poet It is front of my consulting-room door, rattling a bunch 
as unlike the of keys, after having locked up, ready to repair 
ihosen as one to my bachelor establishment 1 believe 1 was 
had jubt been then considemd a rising young physician in our 
ol Committee, quiet little town, in one of the States of America, 
idiment of the At anyratc, I had patients enough to warrant a 
hich is about respectable olfice down street, and a luxurious suite 
wreath of bay of apartments in the best boarding-houso the town 
f his birth and could afford, AVell, I was, os I said, rattling my 
ectly over the bunch of keys ; and my friend, Horace Bertram, 
faded wreaths, was standing near, wondering, I suppose, from the 
the Bishop of way ho looked at me, what I meant to do nexti 1 
was the first to break the silence. 

io the visitors’ ‘ Do, Horace, come over to my lodging end stay 
1 the names of with cue to-night. I always feel ao lonely, some- 
ington Irving, how,' 

ies, has been ‘I have no doubt of it, Wilfred; for you’re a man 
1 of Mr James with great social qualities. Glad to come, old boy. 

> of church- But why dqyou wear out all your beat daya if 
iry interesting, yourself? why don't you look ont br a better- 
have evoked half, to brighten up that amoky den (tfyouza?’ 
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‘ I ’ra afraid she might prove my worse half, 
Horace. I am not one to make a leap in the 
dark, I can assure you. I have the highest 
respect for the fair sex ; hut there are exceptions 
to every rule, and a man must look twice hefore 
he plunges into marriage.’ Just as I was saying 
this, I noticed two young ladies coming along in 
our direction. 

‘Hush, Wilfred,’ said Horace; ‘here come two 
of our angels now, and I happen to know them. 
IsAi’t it a fine thing to he so fortunate as to know 
everybody in town V 

They were ladies of cultivated tastc8-**one ! 
could judge that much from their dress ; for I 
was very observant of the minutiae of a lady’s 
costume. They had been shopping too, that 
delightful occupation of the gentler sex. As 
they passed us, I caught a few snatches of their 
r-onversation. The taller and more (pieenly 
looking of the two was remarking to her com- 
panion : * I tell you, Jessie, I cannot do it ; it 
would not he right. I must do my duty.' She 
was speaking, I could see, very earnestly. Tliey 
looked up as they passed us, and nodded in a 
friendly manner to Horace, who uncovered his 
curly brown head ; and we both bowed politely to 
two of tlie fairest .s[)cciinciis of womanhood. Then 
I caught a glimpse of the face of the stately lady 
who had sucli decided notions of right and wrong. 
I could see the pleased smile that flitted over the 
childish countenance of her companion, as Horace 
lifted his hat to them; and I also noticed the 
flush lliat mounted even to my friend’s high fore- 
licad ; so I put these two incidents together, and 
drew iny own conclusions. But that was all I 
did notice, for I was completely absorbed in the 
statelier lady of the two who had passwi u«. 
The liglit of a pair of clear gray eyc.s had for one 
moment rested on mine, and I had had one brief 
glimpse of a true, earnest face, that haunted me | 
al'terwanls like a dream. Horace’s voice roused 
me from iny momentary reverie. I 

‘ Building air-castles, are you ? ’ he said. ‘ Well, I 
then, my dear friend, just let me give you a piece | 
of advice. AV'lien you people that mansion of! 
yours, don’t attempt to convert either of those two = 
into the “ lady of the manor.*" i 

‘ Why, Horace ? Who are they ? AVhere do ! 
they live ? And what relation arc they to each ! 
other r ! 

* Gently, my friend, gently. One question at a 
time. Why ? Because those are “ ladies of high 
degree,” and very much above such poor human 
beings as Horace Bertram the lawyer, and Wilfred 
Lansdowne the doctor. I rather like that little 
gipsy, Jessie, myself.’ 

‘ I did not need to be told that,' I said. ‘ Your 
face is a good index to your heart. But you 
haven’t answered the most important question of 
all. Who are they 1’ 

* I was coming to that when you interrupted 
me. They are the daughters of Sir Gerald Wyatt, 
ail enormously wealthy Englishman, who came 
over to the States here a few years ago for his 
health. He haa only two chilaren— -LucilU and 
Jessie.’ 

*Then to whom will the title and estate revert, 
upon the death of the present owner i ’ 

’ To a distant cousin of his own, his only living 
male rebtive. He has never seen this cousin ; 
but Sit Qetald has made inquiries in England, 


and hopes soon to discover traces of his expectant 
heir. Madame Rumour luis furthermore informed 
the listening nublic that should this cousin prove 
a single gentleman, Sir Gerald intends that his 
daughter Lucille shall marry him, in order that 
she may be My^ady, and that the property may 
remain in the family. But one needn’t listen to 
all that is said. I’m very glad Jessie didn’t 
happen to be the elder.’ 

‘ Where did you say they Ivve 1’ 

* I haven’t said at all yet. — Why, Wilfred, how 
absent-iuinddd you are ! But I ’ll tell you now. 
They have leased a villa in the suburbs called 
the Towcrs~a perfect paradise.’ 

We had reached my boarding-house by this 
time, and Horace surprised me by saying : ‘ You’re 
in such a queer humour, Wilfred, that I think it 
w^Ud be better to leave you alone for to-night, 
and spend^ .an evening with you some other time. 
So good-night, and plea‘5iint drcjiras of the queenly 
Lucille.’ 

He was right. I did not feel like entertaining 
any one. I repaired to my cosy sitting-room, and 
throwing myself on the lounge, was sooji al^orbed 
in exciting and perplexing thoughts. 

/ w;i3 tiie distant cousin of whom Horace spoke. * 
I had not knovtn until this moment that my 
relatives were anywlicrc near me. And now,*lhe 
face of the very one for whom the unknown coui^n 
was destined had ptruck iny fancy, and was so 
indelibly impressed upon my mind as to defy all 
olForts at effacement. 

This Sir Gerald Wyatt had loved my mother, 
when the two were scarcely more than children. 

' They were cousins. But, after that, as my mother 
' had often told me, they became separated ; yet 
Sir Gerald had never forgotten the love of his 
■ young manhood. To ilissipatc liis grief at the 
• kindly but decided refusal he had received, he 
I went to travel on the continent. Years elapsed 
I before he returned, and when he did so, be 
brought back a beautiful Italian bride, to reign 
' Lady Wyatt over tlie home of his anccsto^ 

I AVliilc he was absent, my mother married my 
! father, to whom she had been long secretly 
; attached ; although, in point of social position, 

! he was not quite licr equal. Immediately after 
I their marriage they proceeded to America, whera 
j my father, who was, like myself, a physician, had. 

I hopes of securing a better practice than in the 
home country. But a few years of fruitless endea- 
vour to get a good start m business, broke his 
spirit, and unluckily he gave way to habits of 
intemperance. W'liile in this condition, he had 
the misfortune, in prescribing for a patient, to 
make a fatal blunder, which cost the patient his 
life ; and for this my father was apprehended and 
imprisoned. But while awaiting his trial, he died; 
and thus left in poverty and obscurity, my mother 
and I returned to our English home ; and os she 
was too proud to let her rich relatives know of 
her situation, she changed her name, buried her- 
self in a humble vilh^, and devoted herself to 
her boy’s education. When I was about eighteen 
years old. my darling mother's weary eyes closed 
in their last sleep, and 1 was left alone in the 
world. 

Every tie that bound me to mv native country 
having lieen severed at my mother’s death, and 
being of too independent and proud a nature 
to x^e myself known to my titled tebtives,^! 
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returned to America— tlie welcome refuge of all 
free spirits. Determined that I would not let life 
conquer me, by my own exertions I managed to 
procure a medical education, and then settled 
down in this lovely little spot. 

It was easy, therefore, to understand that Sir 
Gerald Wyatt had great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the whereabouts of his cousin’s child; for 
though he may have ascertained the name of the 
man whom she married, I had never adopted tliat 
name, and was not known to any one by it. For 
many years, indeed, he had not troubled liimsclf 
about the matter, being absorbed in the love of' 
his beautiful wife; and it was only when the 
latter, transferred to the colder climate of England, 
drooped and died, leaving him no male heir on 
whom he might bestow his title and estates, that 
he remembered his cousin, my mother, whose sou, 
if still alive, would be his nearest male relative. 
Ho was thus far, as 1 understood, in soarcli of this 
relative ; and here was T within a mile or so of 
him, and he did not know it. 

But 1 did not mean to reveal my identity as 
yet ; my p^ns were soon and easily made. I con- 
cluded to go on if the same quiet way, till 
*chance should throw my relatives in my path ; 
and in the meantime find out «alf that I could of 
then!. Since 1 had seen Lucille, niy head was 
£lfed with romantic notions, but 1 nevertheless 
determined that in the meanwhile my relationship 
shoidd remain unknown to her. 


CHAPXER II. 

I was again walking home one evening some 
weeks afterwards, when Horace Bertram— to 
whom 1 had not revealed my relationship with 
the wealthy Englishman— met me, and told lue a 
startling piece of news. 

* I say, Wilfred- the English cousin has arrived. 
They’ve killed tue fatted calf over there at the 

for the old gentleman is convinced that 
he has aC last discovered the missing man.’ 

‘ You don’t tell me so I Why, that cannot be- 
lt is utterly impossible ! ’ 

* 1 wonder wJi^ it cannot be just as possible as 
the fact that Miss Lucille is going to marry this 
very same cousin.’ 

‘ How did you learn all this, Horace 1’ 

^ Don’t look so white and solemn, man. I 
never thought it was so serious a matter. Why, 
yon see, 1 mot .Tes:ie at Mis Jackson’s last ni^ht, 
and she told me all about it Lucille is terribly 
distressed, for she has taken an unaccountable 
dislike to her cousin. But her father will have 
his own way, the stubborn old fellow.’ 

^But can’t you,’ I asked, ‘tell me something 
more about this cousin 1 ’ 

* Nothing more, scarcely, for we had so much 
else to talk about Only that he is very liand- 
some, and Sir Gerald is completely tsJien with 
him.’ 

‘ Did Tou hear his name ? ’ 

‘ It is^uy Baddiffe, 1 believe.’ 

Badcliffe was my hither’s name, and whoever 
this cousin was, he most have learned something 
or other of our family secrets. 1 felt staggered 
and dazed, and my friend noticed it, but lightly 
attributed my confusion to something less 
aexiouB. 

^ il say, Wilfred,’ he said laughingly, as ho left 


me, ‘the castle has tumbled down, hasn’t it? 
“ Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen 1 ’’ ’ 

1 made a sickly attempt at a smile, but said 
nothing, and rushed up-stairs^ Lucille to be 
sacrificed! I would not allow it I had not 
met her; but one way was always open to 
me, and 1 determined to get my mother’s letters, 
and make myself known at once. I knew I hsul 
proofs that were more convincing than any that 
impostor could produce. But I was not long 
in my room, before there came an impatient 
ring at the door-bell. Evidently seme one was 
in a liiiny. 1 listened a few moments, and 
then quick steps were heard coming up the 
stairs, and there was a sharp rap at my door. 
I opened it, and the servant was there, with a 
note in his hand. 

‘ A man is down-stairs, sir, with a carriage, and 
he says you must come with him right oif Ho 
told mo to giye you this.’ 

Bidding the boy tell the man I would come 
directly, I read the brief note : 

‘ Sir Gerald Wyatt would esteem it a favour if 
Dr Lansdownc would accompany the bearer to 
the Towers, where his professional services are 
rcqncstcil.* 

In a few minutes I was ready, and whirling 
rapidly thither. 1 asked the coachman who it was 
that needed me. 

‘Miss Lucille, sir. She’s awfully shook up, 
and none of ’em can do anything with her.’ 

Some nervous afiection, I presumed, and I 
supposed that some exciting circumstances had 
I taken place to throw her in such a state. We 
I were^soon at the gates of the Towers; and as 
1 passed hurriedly through the extensive grounds, 
I noticed that everything showed signs of wealth, 
lavishly yet tastefully expended. A servant 
received me, and ushered mo into a room, where 
I saw, leaning against the black marble mantel- 
piece, a stately-looking oM man ; amt on the oppo- 
site side, also leanit^ in a graceful attitude, 
one of the handsomest fellows 1 had ever seen, 
but with a sinister expression about the finely 
curved mouth that I did not like. As soon as I 
liad set iny eyes upon him, 1 recognised him ; 
though he did not seem to know mo. He was 
the son of a former valet of Sir Gerald’s, before 
he went lo Italy. I had seen the man, and my 
mother had told me who ho was, a great many 
years since ; but I was gifted with a remarkable 
faculty of remembering a face, after 1 had seen it 
once. All this I took in at a glance, before Sir 
Gerald came forward to meet me. 

‘Dr Lansdowne, I presume?’ 

‘ The same. You sent for me, I believe ? ’ 

‘I did. Women are such queer creatures. My 
daughter has taken it into her liead to make her- 
self sick on account of a foolish whim.’ Then 
followed an introduction to the handsome, Italian- 
looking ‘cousin,’ the retd one bowing his head to 
the impostor. 

But .1 proceeded : ‘In order to understand how 
to treat your daughter, Sir Gerald, I would like 
to become acquainted with os many of the par- 
ticulars of her illness as you may judge proper to 
disclose.’ 
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marry. In confulence, Doctor, I owe it to Guy*s 
mother— who in fact was my cousin— to make 


some reparation for having neglected her and 
hers so long. Besides, I know Guy will make as 
good a husband as Lucille can find.— Isn't that 
true?' he said, addressing Mr lladcliffe. 

‘You flatter me too much, Sir Gerald. I cer- 
tainly intend to make my cousin as liappy as is in 
iiiy power. At anyrate, she will do her duty by 
obeying her father, and I will endeavour to win 
by*kin(lncss the love she now rcfuwjs me.' 

‘Certainly she will obey my wishes, for she has 
always been an obedient girl. Indeed, she has 
never yet refused to agree to my proposal in this 
instance, only cxp()stu1ate<l until she saw that 1 
was determined, when she commenced to droop. 
'Phifl evening she was seized with a sort of fainting 
spell, and has not yet been roused.' 

‘ Then surely there is no time to lose. Please 
let mo see the patient at once, Sir Gerald.* My 
blood was Imiling with rage against that low-bred 
impostor, who dared to call her his ‘ consin,’ who 
dared to offer her his false love ! 

But wo had reached the room of the patient, I 
and all indignant thoughts were expelled before 
the idea that Lucille lay .stretched there, perhaps 
dying. I went up to the bed, where her sUler 
was kneeling, crying as if her heart would break, 
and at once directed my attention to the resuscita- 
tion of the motioiile.ss figure before me. By the 
use of such restoratives as were in the house, and 
coii‘«tant chafiug of the thin, white hamls that lay 
so listlessly in my own, I soon brought a faiiit 
llii-sh into the pale checks and lip.'*, while a heavy 
sigh told that she was returning to coii.sciousne.^.?. 
In a short time her eyes opened, and re.'^ted^pon 
mine. »She mu.<t have caught my eager uok, 
I turncii to her sister and said: ‘If you can 
make her drink a liilie w'iue, until the iiiedicino 
I sliall send frft arrives, I will consult with your 
father for a few minutes.' I tlien left the room 
to see the baronet, wdtil >vhom I requested a 
private interview. He conducted me into his 
library. 

‘Sir Gertald,’ I began, ‘I merely wish to give 
you my professional advice aud opinion. I per- 
ceive your daughter's constitution and tempera- 
ment are of the highest nervous type. She 
is now broken down Ijy mental suffering, and to 
prolong the strain might be to imperil life itself. 
I w’ould heg you, therefore, if you love your 
daughter, not to mention the subject of her cousin 
to her until I speak with you again. .Vor this 
purpose, 1 shall be glad to have an interview with 
you to-morrow morning.' 

‘Certainly, Doctor. As to your instructions, 
I will nromiso to obey you ; meanwhile, her sister 
will take the best care of the patient.* 

When I got back to iny lodgings, and w-as 
locked in the secrecy of my room, I gathered 
togcilier several letters that liad passed between 
my mother aud the baronet, her miniatnre, and 
also that of Sir Gerald which he had given to 
his * cousin Addie,' when both were quite young. 
Tlie latter was set in sapphires and pearls, an! the 
case was stamped with the Wyatt escutcheon, 

cHArrsii nL 

Early the next morning* my buggy was stand- 
ing at the entrance to the Towers, and 1 w'as 


ushered into the same library that 1 had left the 
evening before, and found Sir Gerald waiting to 
receive me. Hd greeted me with a smile of 
pleasure and a hcArty English hand-shake. After 
a.ssuring me of a marked ^ improvement in my 
interesting patient’s condition, he begged me to 
state the object of my desired interview. I merely 
placed my little packet in his .hand, saying : ‘This 
will explain all, Sir Gerald. But if you wish 
more conclusive evidence than# that which the 
lieloved touch of the dead has halloivcd, I can 
easily furni.sliMt.' 

lie had opened the bimdle, and the sweet face 
of my mother was the first object upon which his 
glance rested. ‘Addie— my dear little cousin 
Addie 1 And my picture too ! — the very same I 
gave to Addie on her seventeenth birthday. In 
tlnj jiame of all that in wonderful and incompre- 
hensible, who are you? How did these things 
come into your pos?e.^sion ? ' 

‘Sim]>ly from my mother, Gerald, for I am 
Addie Treherne's only son and child— Wilfred 
Treheme lladcliffe, otherwise Lansdowne.’ 

‘How i.s that possible ? Here is (jiiy^Hadcliffe, 
who claims the same relatjonship to Addie 
Trehernc. He certainly brought no proofs ; but 
I, anxious to fina* my cousin's child, oclieved all 
he told me. If you are Addio’s son, why are yqji 
called Lansdowne, and not Radcliffe ?* 

‘That is a long story/ I said. ‘My mother's 
marriage was one of alTectiou, but not of pros- 
perity ; and the circumstances under which ray 
father's career came to an end — and of which I 
may tell you more at leisure — led us to drop the 
name of Radcliffe, and adopt that which I bear. 
Jt served the double purpo.se of screening us from 
the laying eyes of the world, and the scorn of 
my mother’.s richer friend?.* 

For a few minutes the baronet sat in moody 
silence, as if reflecting on the past, when all at 
once he said: ‘If all this be true— and I do not 
doubt it — who is this Guy Radcliffe ?* 

‘ Do you remember Hugo Rascelli ? ' 

‘ To "be sure I do. He was a valet of mine 
many years ago.* 

‘AVell, thi.s man is none other than a son of 
tliat valet of youTi?.' 

‘Now that I think of it, I remember wbo it is 
I was trying to discover he resembled. And to 
think 1 received the son of a servant 1 had to 
di.scharge for dishonesty, as my heir and the 
prospective husband of niy daughter ! ' 

It was some minutes before the wrath of the 
baronet spent itself. Presently, however, he 
began to speak of my mother aud his early con- 
nections with her. He was thoroughly persuaded 
that I was the I represented myself to 

be, but I was anxious that my motives should 
not be misunderstood, ‘ Sir Gerald/ said I, ‘ I 
wish you to understand clearly that I have dis- 
covered myself to you with no ctlior motive 
than to benefit your daughter ' 

‘ I do not doubt it/ Kiid the baronet. ‘ Yet it 
is my earnest desire that Lucille should maip'’ my 
prospective heir ; and as my cousin Addie’s son 
shall inherit my property, it would add a double 
weight of gratitude in "my obligiitions to you, 
should you succeed not only in restoring her 
to health, but in winning her affections. I 
must tell her of the changed circumstances, 
aud’—— 
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‘Not 80 fast, Sir Gerald, if you please. If all 
these changes take place at oiicip, it will bo too 
great a shock for your daughter.' I would advise I 
you to examine this Guy Radclifto, as ho calls 
himself, and ilismiss him privately. You can easily 
keep the matter quiet Then tell Lucille that you 
have been too harsh with her, and you will not 
compel her to marry a man she does not love. I 
That news, I think, will do more towards raising | 
her up than any medicine I might prescribe for 
her. As for myself, I hope I have a clearer idea j 
of honour than to present myself iis u suitor for a 
lady’s hand under such circumstances. I freely con- 
fess that I have seen your daughter before, and by 
some mystery, unknown even to lovers themselves, 
have fallen very much in love. But in order to 
leave my cousin’s mind entirely unbiassed, T would 
like to w'in her love simply os Dr Wilfred LAis- 
downo, instead of the long-lost cousin her fatner 
wishes her to marry. Does this plan meet with 
your approval 1 ’ 

‘Entirely, although it is a young man’s romantic 
idea. But meanwhile, I shall say nothing of all 
this to.liU£ille.’ 

I found ray patient reclining before the open 
' window of her room, wdiilc her sister was sitting 
on a footstool at her feet. Iv’hat a beautiful 
picture the two made! Jessie was the first to 
notice my entrance ; and as she rose, with a slight 
blush tinging her cheeks, I had to acknowledge 
that my friend Horace was a happy man in 
having won the heart of so lovely a creature. 
And ns for her sister— was it my imagination 
that made me perceive a glad light spring up 
in those changeful eyes that I had learned to 
love so well? 1 certainly thought I detected as 
much. 

As Imcille’s disorder was merely a nervous 
attack that 1 knew would soon pass over, 1 had 
no difficulty in assuring her that exercise was the 
best medicine 1 could prescribe, but she must 
keep p(g:fectly quiet for the remainder of the 
day. 

Days and weeks passed by, and I saw that I 
could no longer find any professional excuse for 
repeating my dearly prized visits to the Towers. 
My anxiety to know whether or not my love vras 
returned, became so great, that I determined to 
hazard everything by speaking to Sir Gerald, and 
at once ending my suspense. So again 1 walked 
up the broad marble steps, and was ushered into 
the room where I had always found a kind wel- 
come, and where Sir Gerald was seated. 

‘Well, my boy, what is it now 1’ 

^ I have come, Sir Gerald, to ask you to give me 
Lucille.’ 

' Ah ! I thought it would come to that Wil- 
fred, 1 am only too thankful that at last I am 
enaoled to cariy out my long-cherished plan, and 
call Addie’s sou my own. If LucDle consents, 
you need fear no opposition from me. Besides, 
the impostor has received his eongi /’ 

It is no matter what else wc conversed about ; 
suffice to say that 1 left the kind old man’s 
presence with only one thing wanting to complete 
my happiness. I wandered along the mvelled 
paths, noping to find Lucille, yet not knowing i 
exactly where to look for her. 1 happened to 
remember a favonrite arbour of hers, where 1 
Ibund her fixing up the trailing branches of a 
IQSjk 1 Bcarcdy dared disturb the lovely pictnre. 


and yet I felt she must not be only an image to 
me, but a loved reality. And so, catching the 
spirit of England’s laureate, whose description of 
‘Bose, the Gardener’s Daughter,’ entered my mind, 
I stepped into the arbour where she w'as standing, 
and siiid : 

Ah, one rose, 

One rose, hut one, by those fair lingers culled, 

Were worth a hundred kisses pressed on lips 

Ijcss exquisite than thine. ^ 

She silently handed me the ‘one rose’ — a pure 
damask — and then, still clasping those soft, white 
fingers, I led her to a rustic scat. I never could 
exactly tell what followed ; all tliat I knew was 
that I Wiis pouring forth the warmest words of 
love, and she was listening to me witii downcast 
eyes and blushing face. What did 1— did she— 
say? Has not that ‘old, old story’ been often 
told, and as often set ‘ two ilutt(3ring hearts 
aglow?’ ‘Are you sure,’ said I, after the lirst 
burst of rapture, ‘that you love mo for myself 
—just as I am? Suppose your father still clings 
to his idea of your marrying your cousin, what 
would you consider your duty then ? AVould 
Love, settle the conflict between Right and Wrong, 
Lucille?’ 

‘ Oh, don’t ask me, Wilfred, When lie saw liow 
truly we loved each other, he woiihlii’t compel 
me to pass through the same trials from which 
, I have just been released. And it would be a 
tbonsand times worse now, since 1 have loved 
another.’ 

‘ Listen to me, Lucille, J, and not your fathcr’.s 
recent visitor, am your English cousin.’ And 
then, seated together, while she wept tears of 
gliulhess. we talked of what you, dear reader, 
already know. 

Many Christmas Eves have passed, and many 
long and happy years have fro^tcul over tlie 
brown and golden hair. The voices of chil- 
dren— those of Horace . and Jessie, as well as 
ours— ring from the flowery terraces and shady 
coverts of Wyatt Towers -our ancestral home in 
Old England. I ani Sir Wilfred Rudclille now ; 
for the good old man who was so true a friend 
to me, has long since been gathered to his 
fathers. 

INDIA IN THE COLD WEATHER. 

nr AN ANGLO-INDIAN. 

In our last paper we described some of the 
phenomena peculiar to the rains in India, and 
mentioned that they ushered in ‘our unequalled 
cold weather.’ The transition is gradual. Perhaps 
in September we have had a heavy downpour, 
then a series of showers varying in intensify; 
after which we have more sunshine^ under the 
influence of which the clouds gradually clear 
away, and cumulus slowly yields to cirrhus. We 
have now drifted into October, *and all know that 
deliverance is nigh at hand. Punkahs are still 
in fuu swing ; but one morning we feel that our 
exposed feet are chilly daring the small-hours, 
and pull the sheet over them. On rising in the 
morning, an unmistakable freshness in the air 
declares that deliverance has arrived ; the west 
wind has set in, and with it the much-longed-for 
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cold weather. Rejoicingly we go out and inhale 
the invigorating breeze, and the general congratu- 
latory salutation is, * Cold weather in at last ! ’ 

Now we can fully realise the sweet words of the 
Preacher— * Rise up, my love, my fair one, and 
come away. For, lo, the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of tiie turtle is heard in our land’ — 
a|il)licable originally to the winter rains of the 
Holy Land. Now the anxious fiitlier, who has 
been unable to send his wife and children to the 
Hills, knows that their checks, which have paled 
under confinement and the exhaustion of the hot 
W'cather, will soon resume their roses. Now the 
horticulturist is busy in looking out his seeds and 
preparing Ills garden. Now the sportsman fur- 
bishes his battery, and charges his cartridges in 
) preparation for tlie goodly harvest of quail, snipe, 
sandgrousc, or wildfowl ; or casts his bullets for 
larger game. Now the martinets are mugging up 
— lo use a vulgar expression— the drill-books for 
brigade parades ; and peace manceuvres loom in 
the distance. Now the artist arranges his mate- 
rials ; for ho will have views unequalled in the 
world for sharj} outlines and clear distances. In 
tlie Hills, the eye wanders in delightful amaze 
along snow-clad peaks, awful in their altitude ; 
distinctly defines the vast glaciers, parents of 
mighty streams ; and then descends to the pine or 
oak clad mountain sides, all standing out clear 
aud distinct, and apparently half the distance they 
really are. And now the amateur astroifbmer 
burnishes his lenses ; for he will have clear skies 
to rove over, whicli Green wicli would give W’orlds 
to possess. OH, the joy of release from the tedium 
of the hot w-caiher and rains, with the certainty 
that six months of unequalled weather are before 
you ! 

In tbc upper provinces, the punkahs arc gene- 
rally all down by the end of October, and the 
rooms look quite lofty without them. The staff 
of punkah coolies is thankfully discharged, and 
their worrying ways all forgotten ; ilicrmantidotes 
are stowed away in verandas or coach-houses ; all 
doors are thrown wide open, and the house is 
generally furbislied, after the dust and damp of 
the hot weather and rains. The thrifty house- 
wife takes care that a duty she has performed as 
often os possible during breaks in the rains, be 
now thoroughly enforced, and all household linen 
and clothing are carefully aired, and dried in the 
now steady sunshine. 

All round, as already hinted, there is a general 
stir on the arrival of the cold weather. Civilians 
get their camp equipage ready for official touring 
in their dbtrlcts ; soldiers do the same, for their 
regiments may be marching in relief. Those who 
have the opportunity of doing so, seize upen the 
cold weather for their touring expeditions ; and 
similarly, our Nimrods set out on their campaigns 
against game of all kinds. 

Now, what is the cold weather ? AVliat amount 
of real cold is enjoyed in the 'burning* plains 
of India? Of course, temperature varies more 


or less with latitude, and the farther north 
you proceed, the greater is the cold. Let us 
commence with the extreme north-west corner of 
our possessions, tlie Peshawur Valley, of which the 
city is in the same latitude as Cyprus, Crete, and 
Malta. Now, irythat distant dependency, the real 
hot weather, requiring punkahs, lasts only about 
three months — that is, from the middle of June to 
that of September ; and in the Valley there are 
no regular hot winds and no regular rains, so 
that we may describe tlie cfiiTiate as trying for 
three months?, and most enjoyable for nine. From 
November to March the cold is very severe ; the 
roadside pools are frozen in the former month ; 
and in December and .January the water in your 
earthen jars freezes within doors. This kind of 
weather attends you generally as far south as 
Jliiilum. At Lahore the cold weather lasts from 
Sdj[)tember well into April. Delhi and Meerut 
are good mcdlmn stations, and there the cold 
weather sets in about October l.j, and up to 
January Ibe mornings and evenings get colder 
and colder, and artillcial ice is freely formed. The 
I thermometer indoors ranges from forty-five to 
seventy-five degrees ; and tires at niglft afe very 
acceptable from November tb February. Very^ 
nearly the same remarks apply to Allahabad, the 
seat of the North-west Provinces government ; .but 
farther south, the, cold weather slowly shorteHs, 
until you reach Calcutta, where it really extends 
from mid-November to mid-January, but never in 
i intensity, for water never freezes. The farther 
i south you go, the lenipcrature becomes more 
• equable, and is modulated by the elevation of the 
j Foiithcni plateau and the iniliience of land and sea 
i breeze^. 

I With these general remarks on tlie temperature 
j of the cold weather in l]^e iiorih-west, let us return 
to our outdoor enjoyments. And first anil forc- 
‘ most is marching. 

I Tliuse who witnessed the Great Exhibition of 
1851, may recollect the camp of tents manufac- 
tured at Jubbulpore. Our tents are marvels ot 
comfort and luxury ; and none of the trumperv 
articles turned out as such at home, can approach 
them. They arc of all sizes and patterns, from 
; the gigantic viceregal durbar tent to the humble 
; service tent which sheltered our officers during 
tlie Afghan campaigns. The larger tents are each 
of tw'o so-called * Hies,* one to two feet distant from 
each other, and each fly is composed of three to 
four cloths. The fly is the canopy of the tent, and 
it rests, in the first instance, on the kandt or outer 
wall of the tent, and then is pinned to the ground 
by ropes and tent-pegs. The inner fly rests 
similarly on the inner kamU; and between the two 
kandU there is a passi^;c all round the tent, vary- 
ing from two to three feet in diameter, giving us a 
tent within a tent, and thus securing warmth in 
the cold, and prolcctiou from heat in the hot 
W'eather. Then further large tents are subdivided 
into rooms by hangings, and outsiile the outer 
kand.tj bathing and dressing tents are attached. 
When you march in stylo, you have a double set 
of tents, one sheltering you during the day, and 
tlie other going on over- night, to be ready for 
you at the next camping-ground. 

Well, our tents are all ready, and all our pre- 

C tions for the march have been made. Our 
cs of course accompany us, and so do our 
cows, goats, and slicep. The poultry are not for- 
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gotten, and have a laige bamboo trellis-cago and 
bullock-cart all to themselves.- It* camels are 
available and the country suits, they carry our 
tents, furniture, and boxes ; or else we resort to 
bullock-carts. In pre-mutiny times, a fakir ac- 
companied each large camp or fpcgimcnt on the 
march ; and he earned a scanty livelihood by 
squatting on the roadside about half a mile from 
the next camping, and announcing its proximity 
by tliumping on Jiip doog-doogie (a small drum). 
That sound used to be very welcome at the end 
of a long march. t 

We start early in the morning, after warming 
our liands at one of the many camp-iircs, and 
either drive, ride, or walk, stopping half-way for 
a cup of tea or colfee and slice of toast, which 
we find awaiting us at the roadside. Our guns 
accompany us ; for we may pick up a black -bifck, 
snipe, quail, or wildfowl on the road. Between 
eignt and nine we reach our camp, and find it 
probably pitched in a spacious mango grove, and 
everything read^ for our arrival. 

Tent-life is simply perfect ; you arc your own 
master ; and as you sit in your tent-door, enjoying 
your cigar* you feel that all around is your own, 
» that you can move Jn where you like, enjoy fresh 
scenes or adventures each day, ifnd, what is more, 
l^nn a large supply of health and strength against 
tffc next hot weather. 

Here is the outline of a short march, which, for 
its wealth in magnificent architecture, historic 
associations, and ample game, is, I fancy, un- 
equalled in India or elsewhere. We start from 
Agra, after revelling in the glories of the Taj, 
Fort, ftikandra, and the trans-Jumna ruins, and 
reach Futtehporc-Sikr], the red sandstone, deserted 
palace-city ot Akbar ; on to Bhurtpore, famous for 
its sieges and ultimate capture by Lord Comber- 
mere ; then to Deig— another historic site— with 
its marvellous palaces end water- works ; passing 
€71 route Knmbhlr, with its strange cannon ami 
famous legend. The Bhurtpore Rajah was assured 
by the Tirahmins that the fort would never fall 
until Kiinibhir, like Birnam Wood, came before 
it ; that is, never. Kumbhir means also * alliga- 
tor;* and Bhurtpore with its huge ramparts, 
laughed at the idea of falling before an alligator ; 
but, unfortunately, Kumbhir was also the native 
corruption of Gornbermere ; and so, literally, the 
Kumbhir came before Bhurtpore, and that re- 
nowned fortress fell. 

On to Ooverdhan, sacred to Krishna and his 
amours wHh the milkmaids {Gopia\ where you 
examine with delight the delicate carvings and 
strange paintings of the monumental shrines 
(Chains) of departed Hindu princes ; or, if you 
choose, watch the antics of the sacred monkeys. 
On to Muttra and Bindro-Ban, washed by the 
Jumna, two of the most sacred centres of Hindu- 
ism, and renowned for its collection of temples, 
ruined and entire. 

Up the right bank of the Jumna to Delhi, a 
perfect mine of architectural wealth and historic 
associations. Ton can wander at will among the 
ruins of Toghlakabad and the old Delhis ; you 
may crane your neck in looking upwards at the 
colossal but graceful proportions of the Kootab- 
Mindr, Hhe highest pillar in the world,’ rising 
two hundred and thirty-eight feet ; or you may 
tty your knees in ascending the three hundred and 
ifirenty-niiie steps leading to its summit, whence 


you command a panorama of ruins which, I fancy, 
is unique. You may roam through the magni- 
dcence of the Emperor Humayoim’s tomb, where 
the last of the Moguls was captured by Hodson in 
September 1857 ; or you may stand on the famous 
Ridge, at the base of the British Fnttch-Mindr 
(‘tower of victory*) and gaze on Delhi itself at 
your feet, recalling the horrors of the ^lutiny, or 
the sites and scenes of its last bloodstained 
siege. 

Such^ arc some of the attractions of marchiifg ; 
and this tour can be made throughout away from 
the bustle and rattle of the railway. 

I have alluded to our horticultural operations ; 
for these we have peculiar facilities in cheapness 
of labour, abundance of manure, and irrigation as 
much as we want. The result is that we can turn 
out vegetables and flowers w’hich will compete 
wdth anything at home ; potatoes, one to a dish ; 
gigantic caulitlowcrs ; beet, six inches thick and 
eight long, soft and succulent ; celery heads, two 
feet high and six inches thick, crisp from top to 
bottom ; lettuces and peas in prolusion ; straw- 
berries, many of which will yield two bites. In 
the Queen’s Garden at Delhi, the Wingfield Park 
at Lucknow, and the garden which enshrines the 
sacred well at Cawnpore, you will sec roses equal 
to any at home ; and around Ohazeepore, of rose- 
water notf)riety, yon can wander at will through 
acres of Bussorah roses. 

As already remarked, the cold weather is the 
season for sport ; and all sorts of game may be 
attacked an* I brought to bay, from the lordly tiger 
to the humble ortolan. 

The approach of the season is generally an- 
nounced by the sudden appearance of the migra- 
tory birds, the earliest of wliicb are the wator- 
wagtails. As you arc sitting out at night, gazing 
at the canopy of jewels above, you will often hear 
the cackling of geese overhead, or 'the discordant 
notes of cranes ; or, close to your ears, you may 
hear a rush of either qufiil or snipe. Now is the 
time for high and* rich feeding to those so 
disposed. At home, a slice of vemison or wild-duck, 
half a breast of grouse or partridge, a snipe, or 
a snilF at woodcock, arc thought great luxuries or 
high favours. Out here, you can stuff your full of 
each or all; and wdiat is more, you can have a 
whole bustard or a brace of florican all to your- 
self, for which English epicures would sigh in 
vain. 

The rivers have all run down, and are ready for 
anglers, and mahsecr (the Indian salmon), rahoQ, 
and the so-called Indian trout, are available. 

Now, too, is the time for homo sports ; cricket, 
football, racing, all come in for their share of 
patronage, and arc all enjoyed in the sharp bracing 
air; and while during the hot months walking 
was perfunctory and grudgingly indulged in, it 
is now vigorously performed and thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

As soon as the rains are thoroughly over, and 
the rain-crops— rice, millets, and cucurbCtacem — 
off the ground, the peasants begin their winter 
pluughingH and sowings ; for now is the time for 
the cereals and pulse-plants. It is wonderful to 
see the vast stretches of cultivated land laden with 
wheat, barley, oats, or gram, which last vetch is 
almost entirely the food of our horses. 

Farther on in the season, the eye wanders over 
the golden patches of ripening sugar-cane, sacred 


to jackals and wild ijig ; and to those who relish 
the cruel sport, pi{?-sticking becomes the rage. 

Let me now allude to an industry peculiar to 
the cold weather, which, except in small stations 
distant from the rail, is fast dying out, and that is 
the manufacture of ice. When I came out in 1853, 

( 'alcutta, Madras, and Bombay were wholly depen- 
dent on American ice, supplied by the Tudor Ice 
Company, and retailed at two annas the ser; that 
is, two pounds of ice brought from America were 
sdld in Iiiilia for threepence 1 The mofussil (up- ^ 
country) was entirely dependent on artificial ice, , 
wliich could only be made where the cold weather . 
was really felt ; in all other parts we were obliged ' 
to cool our drinks with saltpetre and sal-ammo- 
niac ; or, during the hot winds, by placing the . 
bottles before the khus-khus tatties, or swinging : 
them in a basket covered with wet straw. By j 
those appliances we could cool our drinks clown to 
sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit ; or by carrying on ; 
the cooling with fresh supplies of salts, we could 
even freeze water. But the process was tedious 
and expensive. Science came to our aid ; and 
sulphuric ether and ammoniac machines came 
gradually into vogue, and latterly, Carre’s wonder- 
ful pneumatic niuchine, which I have seen produce 
ice ill two minutes in a temperature of ninety-live | 
degrees. "With these great appliances, block-ice 
is now available' in districts where it could not 
formerly be had, at from an anna and a half to 
two annas per scr. 

To return to the old ^irocess— it depended 
entirely on the production of cold by evaporation, 
as also on sullicient cold weather and the piescnce 
of the dry west wind ; the east wind being abso- 
lutely fatal to the ^)ro(luction of ice. 

The essentials tor the process arc— -1. Exposed ' 
and tri‘cless ice-fields, which are partitioneil oif 
into four to five feet squares, in which two to three | 
inches of straw are laid down. 2. Myriads of (iat, ' 
]wrouSf earthen saucers six to eight inches in 
diameter. 3, An unliintted supply of water. 4. 
An army of coolies and water-carriers. 5. The ice- 1 
pit. Thi.s, the most important adjunct in the . 
Jirucess, is very carefully constructed ; a great pit 
is dug, and in it rests a lingc timber cone, the , 
space between it and the sides of the pit being 
rammed witli charcoal, chaff, or straw, as non- ^ 
couiluctors of heat ; the cone itself is lined thickly ' 
with coarse felt or blankets, and then a layer of ! 
matting ; over all, a straw hut, with very thick ! 
roof and walls and a very small entrance, is 
constructed. 

Now for the process. Whenever the outside 
thermometer reads forty-two degrees, then ice can 
be manufactured by evaporation. Half an inch of 
water is poured overnight into the saucers by 
hheesties fwatcr-carriers) ; then at two a.m., a great 
drum is beaten at the pit to summon the coolies, 
who assemble in hundreds, each armed with a 
scoop, wiUi which the ice is skilfully turned out 
of the saucer into an attendant vessel, and well 
rammed into it When full, it is taken to the pit, 
emptied there, and again rammed down. Thus all 
the ice has the chance of consolidating by aegela* 
lion ; and in a good season, thousands of pounds’ 
woiglit of ice may be stored, according to pit- 1 
room available. 

Thus I have endeavoured to portray the main | 
features of our Indian cold weather; and if 
this series of papers in any way removes the mis- 


apprehensions formed regarding this country, my 
object in penning them will be amply fulfilled, 
and it will be allowed that * India is not so black 
as it is painted.’ • 

A SHEEP-EATING PARROT. 

A SINGULAR bird has recently been aJded to the 
collection in the Zoological Gardens, London, 
This is none other than a carnivoTOus parrot, 
whose love of animal flesh “manifests itself in a 
very decide^ predilection for mutton. There are 
two things which to the naturalist are remarkable 
in connection with this bird. First, it is, in 
respect of this flesh-eating propensity, an excep- 
tion to the whole family of parrots* which are 
fnigivorous, living on fruits, seeds, leaves, buds, 
and the like ; and second, this carnivorous taste is 
n^t a natural VjuI an acquired possession, the species 
of parrot in question having been till a few years 
since frugivoroua, like others of its family. 

This curious bird is the Kca {Nentor notaJnlis) or 
Mountain Parrot, ami comes from New Zealand. 
The general colour of its plumage is green ; its 
length from point of bill to extrcmitljr of tail, is 
twenty-one inches ; its bill Is about two inches* 
long, the upper «iandible being curved, and veiy 
strong. It inhabits the higher wooded glens^ and 
recesses of the mountainous districts of Nbw 
Zealand, and, like the owl, is generally nocturnal 
in its habits. The Kca was first made known to 
science in 1S56. In the time of Maori rule, the 
bird was as innocent and harmless in its habits, 
as respects its food, as any others of the parrot 
family ; and it was not til! the higher tracts 
of country were utilised by the early settlers as 
runs fur sheep, that the Kea was tempted to 
desert its fruit-tating^ habits, and to join the 
destructive army of the carnivora. 

About 186S, it was noticed at the sheep-shearing 
season on the upland runs that many sheep were 
suffering from sores or scars, more or less recent.,, 
on the back, immediately in front uf'^he hips. 
Curiously enough, it was observed that in all the 
animals so injured the wound was in precisely the 
same place in each — fairly above the kidneys. In 
some cases (says Mr Potts, who has contributed an 
article to the Zoolopist on the subject), the part • 
uffccted had a liard dry scab, or merely a patch of 
wool stripped off ; others showed a severe wound, 
ill some instances so deep that the entrails pro- 
truded. The animals so injured were invariably 
those that were in the best condition ; and many 
discussions ensued as to what could be the cause 
of this singular stale of things. At last a shepherd 
gave it as his opinion that the injury was inllicted 
hy a kind of parrot, rather a tame sort of bird, that 
>vas to be met w’ith in the higher ranges; but 
the shepherd’s opinion was only laughed at. Yet 
the shepherd, after all, was found to be light. In 
connection with the stations on sheep-runs in 
New Zealand, there is a meat-gallows, where the 
carcasses of sheep killed for food are kept ; and 
it "was observed by the shoplierJs that the Keas 
were in the habit of visiting the gallows and 
breaking off bits of mutton-fat with their strong 
beaks. Soon aftcrwanls, one or more hands actu- 
ally saw a parrot on the back of a sheep plucking 
and tearing the wool and flesh on a precisely 
similar spot to that where so many had been found 
to be fatally wounded. ^ 
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There was no doubt about the Keas being the 
offenders, and means were at once taken to have 
their nniubers reduced. Since- then, a mortal 
enmity has existed against thcni on the part of 
the shepherds; and justly so, as it is found that 
from three to five per cent, of gvery flock is so 
wounded or killed. In some individual instances, 
the ratio of destruction has been much higher. 
On one station on tlie IVIatatapii, out of a flock of 
twenty Ijincolii rams, nineteen were within one 
month killed by these parrots. On another run, 
n flock of three hundred and ten ^trong young 
wethers were, within a period of five months, so 
seriously injured by the Keas, that at the end of 
that time only one hundred and five remained 
alive. In consequence of this destruction, men 
were engaged to kill the bird at a shilling a head ; 
and these men, taking advantage of its nocturnal 
habits, now range the mountains at inght^ lightfiig 
fires to attract their game. In the daytime, they 
rest and prepare the skins for sale. But the Kca, 
with the cleverness and cunning of its tribe, lias 
grown very shy and wary, and knows very well, 
when it secs a man carrying a gun, what he is 
likely to db with it 

t Mr Polls gives a Striking account of the cruelty 
and rapacity of the Keas in the prosecution of 
thew horrible taste for sheep-fat, the part especially 
liked by them being the fat that surrounds the 
kidneys. With this view, they do not licsitite to • 
tear open thcanimars fiesh till they arrive at these ! 
organs, after tearing out the fut of which, they i 
leave tlie poor animal to linger on or die in 
excruciating agony. 'Sheep,' says Mr Putts, 
'whilst being got out of snow-drifts, arc often 
mortally hurt by the attacks of Keas ; especially 
arc the birds prone to molest tlioso carrying 
double fleeces, a.s though^they knew how firm a 
foothold they could maintain with their grip. 
When one of these sheep, temporarily exhausted 
with its exertions in toiling through deep snow 

^ under the burden of two years* growth of wool, 
breaks dlf from tlie mob and leaves the track, 
desperately floundering into deeper siujw- wreaths, 
a flock of parrots, ever watchful as they hover 
round, soon perceive their opportunity for mis- 
chief : they alight close to the spot where the 
sheep, unconscious of approaching danger, stands 
gazing fixedly in a state of helpless stupidity; 
gradually hopping or moving tow^ards the victim 
with some snow of caution, one of the Keas at 
last settles on the back of the sheep, which, 
terrified at the strange visitor that thus besets it, 
bounds away ; the bird now rises only to alight 
again on the same place, and clutching into the 
wool with its sharp claws, retains its hold more 
firmly and tenaciously. In vain the tortured 
animal in the direst agony seeks to rid itself of 
its cruel persecutor, that boldly keeps its vantage ; 
after running and struggling some distance, its 
efforts to escape become feebler ; it is at length so 
hard pressed that in a few minutes it yields 
ji^ively to the tearing and searching beak of the 

These repulsive flesh-devouring propensities 
may Imve been acquired through the bird being 
forced, in severe winters, to approach the stations 
in hopes of finding food, and there feeding on the 
flesh in the meat-gallows^ and thus gradually 
formi^ a carnivorous appetite of such strength, 
^at its former frugivoxous tastes are entirely 


destroyed, and flesh now forma its sole food. The 
Kea in the Zoological Gardens was struck down 
while it was in the act of attacking a sheep ; 
but the mail did not succeed in capturing it till 
it had torn his clothes in many places and severely 
lacerated his hands. Its food consists mainly of 
mutton, raw ; it does not care for cooked meat, 
but will take it if very hungry. Occasionally it 
will take beef, and is fond of pork. But il.s 
vogetarian tastes seem almost completely eradi- 
ented, for it will not touch bread, though it likes 
the seed of sow-thistle. It is altogether a remark- 
able and curious bird. 


JOINT-RTOCK EXTKRPRTSK. 

In an article eniillcd 'Joint-Stock Entcrpn^^c,’ 
ill the Journal of October 1, 1881, it was said, that 
among the forty-eight Companies contributing no 
information to the official Return, and therefore, 
apparently to be included in the category of 
(Companies having no capital, and no shareholders 
save the original signers of the mcmorandiiiii 
of association, the Eagle Insurance Company 
is set down for half a millujii. The writer of 
the paper in question ha.s to acknowledge this 
to be a serious misstatement, arising out of a 
simple clerical error of omission, in transcribing 
for the press, whereby the ' Eagle Marme Insur- 
ance Company,* which seems to have been floated 
only to founder, was described as the 'Eagle 
Insurance Company,' .and great injustice done to 
the latter, which is a sound and solvent institution 
of more than seventy years’ standing. For this 
purely accidental blunder, we have to express our 
deep regret ; but would take tlie opportunity of 
suggftiliiig that something might be done to pro- 
tect titles, like irade-ruarics, from imitation. As 
things arc, it seems open to any mushroom Com- 
pany to assume a designation so ncgirly rescinbliiig 
that borne by one of well-earned repute, as to 
lead the public to suppose that it is the saiiie 
conceim, or an offshoot of it, and to be trusted 
accordingly. 

CHRISTMAS. 

n.\p.E, hark ! A^^ain the echoing Christmas bells, 
Mellow and clear upon the frosty air, 

King out with silvcr-toripd and sweet refrain, 

The bleashd story, old yet ever new, 

That angels once to lowly shepherds told, 

I The tale of ' Peace on Earth, Cood-will to Men 1’ 

In twice ten thousand thousand happy homes, 

The holly-bough gleams bright upon the wall ; 

And cheery groups around the well-piled fire 
Gather, in loving converse : lisping sounds, 

The prate of joyous Childhood ; whilst Old Age 
Itself again made young by sympathy, 

Looks on in bland approval 

Oh, how sweet 

The joyous time of Charity and Peace 
And Love, to man God-given I when gU feuds 
Awhile are healed — the Sword is thxUwn away, 

Tlie Olive branch is tendered ; and Good-will, 

With care for all our poorer brothers' needs, 

Opens our hearts, and makes the Christmas Time 
The happiest of all the circling Year. 

A. II. 21. 

Printed and Fubliahed bj W. & R. Chambers, 47 Patera 
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THE NEW THEORY OE TIDAL 
EVOLUTION. 

Tfif:Ki 2 are few persons who have not been occa- 
sionally at the seasi«le, and watched the tides. 
1C very twelve hours the water of the ocean 
advances towards the shore with slow and 
iiicasiired pulsations ; and no sooner docs it 
approach hi;,di-water mark, than it slackens, stops, 
and then begins to recede in the same gradual and 
regular mauiier. From day to day, and year to 
year, this constant ehb and flow is going on, till 
the ‘ti<*e* ha.s become, eipially with ‘time,’ the 
symbol of uncontrollable and unhe.sitaliiig ->iove- 
iiient. Most people also know that the.se tide.^ 
are in some way or other dependent on the moon 
— that they a^e in eoiiie way regulated by the 
moon’s relation to the earth. Ycr, although the 
general principle of lhi» theory is obvious and 
detcriuineil, various questions arising out of it 
have continued to puzzle alike the astronomer and 
the physicist ; and the investigation of these 
questions has led to what is known as the Theory 
of Tidal Evolution, the discoverer of which is Mr 
O. II. Darwin, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and oldest son of Charles Darwin, whose 
name may be said to stand first in the ranks 
of science in the nineteenth century. 

I^’or the materials by means of which we pro- 
|)03e to explain this new and wonderful discovery 
to our readers^ we arc indebted to a lecture 
delivered in October last nt the Midland Institute, 
Birmingham, by Robert J. Ball, Andrews rrofes.sor 
of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Professor Ball, 
like his coqtemporarics Professors Ilnxley and 
Tyndall, possesses in a marked degree that valu- 
able combination of literary skill and scientific 
precision which renders their expositions of great 
principles as luminous and interesting to^ the 
non-scicntific as to tho scientific reader. 

In dealing with a subject of this kind, time 
must be measured neither by centuries nor mil- 
lenniums. Thousands of years are not suflicieiit 
to give expression to tho dates required, nor tens 


of thousands, nor hundreds of thousands ; the 
coiir.se of geological time is to be reckoned by I 
millions of years. Retrospectively, tlijrefyrc, we | 
must pass over a period of tiyie which cannot be 
le.ss than fifty millions of years. About that time 
it is supposed the chief controlling power in, the 
tidal movements of our ocean came into cxitt- 
once—the earth assumed ‘the dignity of matcr- 
nity,* and its first-born w'as the moon. ‘ At the 
lime of the moon’s birth, the earth was not as we 
see it now, clothed with vegetation and teeming 
\v*itk animal life. It was a huge inorganic mass, 
loo hot for life, perhap.s hot enough to be soft 
or viscid, if not actually molteu. The oflspring 
was what might he expected from such a parent. 
It also w;i3 a rude inorganic mass. Time has 
wrought wondrous changes in both parent and 
child. Time has transformed the earth into au 
abode of organic life. It has transformed the 
earth’s ollspriiig into our silvery moon.’ 

But how, it may be asked, was this birth 
brought about ? The answer, while rigidly based 
oil legitimate scientific induction, is poetical 
enough to be worthy of the finest imaginations 
amongst the poets of ancient Greece or Rome. 
Fifty million years ago the earth, os already 
remarked, was not as we see it now. At the 
critical epoch of tlic moon’s birth, the length of 
the day was only a very few hours— something 
more than two and less than four. If we call it 
three hours, Professor Ball thinks we shall not he 
far from the truth. The mathematician finds 
that it could not have been — never at any time 
could have been — much less than three hours; I 
because, if tho rotation of the earth on its axis I 
exceeded a certain speed, the equatorial portions 
of the globe could no longer cling together. ‘ It 
can be shown that the rotation of the earth when 
on the point of rupture corresponds to a length 
of the day somewhere about the critical value of 
three hours ; it is therefore impossible for us to 
suppose a day much shorter.' Hence, while the 
earth was rotating at this enormous speed — 
namely, once in three hours instead of once 
in twenty-four— it must have been stronglif 
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predisposed to rupture; iind a cause tending to 
precipitate such a nipture, or throwing-olF, was 
then ready to luiiul. This the .power of 
attraction by which the sun, as well as the moon, 
produces tides in tlie earth, though these solar 
tides are very small as compared "with the lunar 
ones. The sun, however, docs exercise such a 
power; and there being at that time no moon, 
and hence no lunar tides, the throbs, or pulaatiops, 
or bulgings, w'hich {he solar influence produced 
in the soft or molten body of the carpi— for tides 
do not require oceans, or even water, for their 
operation— was not unlikely the occasion by which 
the moon was fractured off from the earth and 
assumed the dignity of an independent body. It 
was thus the luoon was born ; and it is at tj^is 
point that its life-history begins. r 

The fragment in this w'ay torn off from the 
earth, being a soft and yielding mass like that 
of the earth itself, would not long retain the 
ragged corners and irregular shape which it pro- 
bably at the first bad. The mutual attraction of 
^its particles would ^draw the mass together, till 
it gradually assumed the bcautij^il globular form 
which we now see. ‘ By the same gentle miiustra- 
ti8ns the wound of the earth would soon be healed. 
In the lapse of time the earth would become :is 
whole as ever, and at last it would not retain even 
a scar to testify to the mighty cataslrojilie.’ 

But though the earth and the moon thus became 
separate existences, they did not fly to a great dis- 
tance apart. The child continued metaphorically 
to cling to its mother. At the commencement of 
this epoch the two globe^were quite close ; they 
were revolving rapidly, and the moon was con- 
stantly over the same locality on the primeval 
earth— no doubt somewhere near the equator. 
Around tlw primeval earth the moon revolved in 
three hours ; the earth also revolved in three 
hours ; and thus their relative positions remained 
unchanged. They were for the time in a state 
of unstable equilibrium. But this could not last. 

* Either the moon must fall back again on the 
earth and be reabsorbed into its mass, or the moon 
must commence to move away from the earth. 
Which of the two courses was the moon to take? 
The case is analngous to that of a needle balanced 
on its point. Tne needle must fall some way, 
but wbat is to decide whether it shall fall to 
the right or to the left ? We do not know what 
decided the moon, but what the decision was is 
perfectly plain. The fact that the moon exists 
dioWB that it did not return to the earthy but 
that the moon adopted the other course, and 
commenced its outward journey.’ 

It is upon this fact, that the moon is constantly 
though slowly receding from the earth, that all 
this Buperstroetare of reasonable inference and 
speculation is based.^ Once ascertain the fact of 
this recession and its rate of movement, and 
the rest is simply a matter of calculation. As 
is well known, any body moving in a circle has 
. a const&nt tendenoy/to proceed in a straight line, 
or Sy off at a tangent unless withheld by a 
force palling it towards its centre ; and this I 
^nstant tendency to fly off had, in the casej 


of the modh, the effedt of gradually enlarging 
its orbit— that the path, so, to speak, along 

which it travels round the earth. Hence, after 
its separate existence had been effected, the 
moon began to remove slowly* but regularly 
to a greater distance from the earth, lu the 
course of this movement two things hap- 
pened. , The first was, that the moon it* 
receded, and kept continually enlarging its 
orbit, .took more and more time to accom- 
plish its circuit round the earth, thu.s bringii^ 
the original equality of revolution between tlie 
two bodies to an end. The second result was, 
that the effect of the moon’s attraction on the 
earth, as exempli (led in the tidal movements of 
the latter, had the effect of retarding the rota- 
tion of the earth ; just as a piece of wood held 
firmly against a revolving wheel will in course 
of time bring it to a stainlstill, if fresh energy be 
not infused into the wheel to replace that which 
is withdrawn by the frictidp of the piece of wood. 
In other words, the tides arc caused by the moon ; 
the work done by the tides withilraws energy from 
the earth ; and the energy thus extracted is never 
restored. The immediate consequence, then, of 
this lunar friction or withdrawal of energy, wa.s 
to retard the progress of the earth, whereby the 
rate of its rotation on its axis is constantly 
diminishing. We thus arrive at the first great 
result of lunar interfoiviice : ‘ The tides are increas- 
ing the length of the day* 

From this simple fact tlie great theory of tidal 
evolution is deduced. ‘At present no doubt the 
effect of the tides in changing the length of the 
day is very small. A day now is not ajmrcciably 
longer than a day a luiiulred years ago. Kx en in a 
thousHfcnd years the change in the length of the day 
Is only a fraction of a second. But the impoitanco 
arises from the fiict that the change, slow though 
it is, lies always in one directioi^ The day is 
continually increasing. In niillioiis of years the 
accumulated effect bccowies not only appreciable 
but even of startling magnitude.’ And the change 
ill the length of the day must involve a corre- 
sponding change in the motion of llio moon. ‘ If 
the moon acts on the earth and retards the rotation 
of the earth, so, conversely, does the earth react 
upon the moon. The earth is tormented by the 
moon, so it strives to drive away its persecutor. 
At present the moon rovolve.q round the earth at a 
distance of about two hundred and forty thousand 
miles. ^ The reaction of the earth tends to incroaso 
that di.staDce, and to force the moon to revolve in 
an orbit which is continually getting larger and 
larger.’ 

Thus, then, as tho moon receded, the period 
which it required for its journey round the earth 
increased also, till that period, which initially was 
but three hours, has increased to our present 
month of six hundred and fifty-six hours. At the 
same time that the earth’s rotation on its axis 
is getting slower, so is that of the moon, but tho 
retardation of the moon is much greater than that 
of the earth. 

Tlje moon continuing to recede further and 
further from the time of its first revolution about 
the earth, ‘at length/ continues Professor Ball, 

‘ a noticeable epoch was reached, to which I must 
call attention. At that epoch the moon was so 
far out, that its revolution took twenty-nine times 
as long as the rotation of the earth. The month 
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'imtbeo twcntj-nine tidies the, dhy. The ’dura- we take natnral selection as our comforter, 
tion of the day was less than the present twenty- natural selection man has become exactly harmon- 
four hours, but I do not believe it was very much ised with bis. present environment ; and as the 
less. The time we are speaking of is not very day lengthens, • so will man's nature gradually 
remote, perhaps only a very few million years ago. change too, without any hardship or inconvenience. 
The mouth was then in the zenith of its glory. It seems no hardship that our children should 
The montli w\as never twenty-nine times as long have a day of one second and twenty-four hours 
as the day, before. It bar never been twenty-nine instead of twenty-four liour^ ; our grandchildreu a 
times as long as the day, since. It will never be day a second longer thiin the day of our children ; 
twenty-nine times as lorig as the day, again.' our great-grandchildren a sccfsid longer still, and 

This maximum length of month could not long, so on continually. No one except the astronomers 
in the nature of things, continue ; the ratio of the would be abl^ to detect the change, aiul daily life 
day to the month w*as still undergoing a change, would be unaltered. Yet^carry on this process I 
As the velocity of the earth ahated, and the for a hundred and fifty million years, and wc shall 
length of the day was correspondingly increased, find that the whole change of the day from twenty- 
it l)y-and-by came to revolve only twenty-eight ! four hours to fourteen hundred Lours has been 
instead of twenty-nine lime.s during one revolution ‘ accomplished. * The actual rate of change is 
of the moon around it ; till now, in our time, it migih less than this, and is at present so small 
only makes twenty-seven rotations in one revolu- thdt astronomers can hardly even detect it,' When, 
tiou of the Moti. ‘This has remained sensibly however, this remote period, with its day and 
true for thousands of years, and no doubt will re- night of seven hundred hours each, is reached, as 
main sensibly true for thoii.?ands of years to come; ! reachc»l it wull be, the solar tides will again iiiter- 
but it will not remain true indefinitely. Wondrous ' vene, as we found they intervened previous to the 
as are tlie clianges which have occurred in times birth of the moon. They will have little elVect 
past, not less wondrous are the chang(»s which are ! upon the moon ; it will revolve as before*; but 
to occur. Further and further will the moon | they will begin to retard the progress of the 
retreat, and niorc and moi^e slowly will the earth ! earth still fiirthe*-; Instead of a period of four- 
revolve. In' the dim future, many millions of ' teen hundred hours, the eartli will have a stiU 
years distant, the iinal stage will be approached. ‘ longer day, so limt, finally, the moon will revolve 
As this stage draws nigli, the rotation of the i more rapidly around the earth than the earth will 
earth will again approach to equality with the rotate on its axis. 

revolution of the moon. From the present month All these surpris-ing and momentous changes in 
of twcuty-seven days, w'c shall pa>s to a month of the future will be due to tidal inlluences. But let 
twenty-six days, of twenty-five days, and so on us revert for a little to the past, and- see what the 
until cvciituaily wc shall reach a nioiitli of two efli*ct of these tidal influences iias been during the 
days, and lastly a month of one day. When this millions of years of geological time, 
state has been' attained, the earth will consfthitly I Ramsay, *Ly oil, and their sidiool of geologists 
turn the same region towards the moon. * have been content to I'cdiove that the external 

‘ Here yon sec that the first state and the last ' agemdes which arc at present gradually changing 
state of tile carMi-mooii history arc in one sense ' and modifying the earth’s surface, are suIUcient, if 
identical. In each case the same face uf tlio earth they be given time enough, to account for all the 
i.s constantly directed towards the moon. In changes that have taken place in the earth’s 
another way, how difl'ereiit are the first stage and surface or crust during the geological periods of 
the last. At the beginning the day and the montli the past. But the mathematicians and jdiysicists 
were both equal, and they were each three hours, would not give them time enough, and they ordered 
At the end llie day and the month will be again . the ge(»logi.sts to ‘ hurry up their phenomena.' 
equal, but they w'ill each bo fourteen /nmdri d ‘ But here, in tin's latest theory of tidiu evolution, 
hours. The moon will then go round the earth ' wc have a new and stupendous power introduced, 
in fourteen hundred hours, while tlie earth will • of which the geologist has hitherto had no eon- 
rotate on its axis in tho same time. In other ception. The height and force of the tides at the 
words, the day is destined in the very remote ' present time, varying from a few inches in some 
future to become as long as iifty-seven of our \ localities to sixty or seventy feet in others, are as 
days. This epoch will assuredly come if the ' nothing compared with what they must have been 
universe lasts long enough. AVlien it ha.s come it i when tlie moon was one-fourth or one-sixth xicarcr 
will endure for coimtlcss ages. It W'ould endure the earth than it is now. The moon is at present 
for ever if the earth and moon could be isolated two hundred and forty thousand miles distant 
from all external interference.' from the earth ; but there was a time when it was 

Tlicre is only one way, as the Professor humor- only forty thousand miles away. The efficiom y of 
ously remarks, by which this otherwise inevitable the" moon in producing tides varies inversely as 
result can bo avoided. It is by anchoring the the cube of its distance. Taking the low average 
moon, and keeping it 'from going out. ‘ If of three feet as the height of our tides all over 
you can do Bus, and if you can also provide the globe, under our two-hundivd-and-forty- 
a brake by which tho speed of tho moon can thousand-mile moon, Professor Ball calculates 
be controlled, then you will be able for ever rightly that the forty-thousand-mile moon, being 
to revel in the enjoyment of a twenty-^mr- at a distance of only ono-sixlh of our present 
hour day. Should this engineering feat never moon, would have its tidal iiitlucnce increased two 
be accomplished, then we nave only the four- hundred and sixteen times. That is, instead of 
teen-hundred-houp day to look forward to.' the tlirce-feet rise and three- feet fall of our present 

Stated in this abrupt way, the outlook is such as tides, we >vonld have these ancient tides rising 
to take ua by surprise. But, the Professor reminds aud falling a height of sic hundred and forty-eight 
US, there is nothing untowanl in the prospect when fed. Take into consideration with this, that tUe^ 


earth at that time made a complete rotation on its 
axis in perhaps from four to six hours, and wo 
have tlie movement of this trenieudoiis mass of 
water rushing to and fro upon the surface of the 
cartli, grinding down its rocks and scooping out its 
valleys, with a velocity and a power of which we 
can have hut the very faintest conception. 

* These mighty tides,’ says Professor Ball, * are 

the gift which astronomers have now made to the 
working machinery jf the geologist. They consti- 
tute an engine of terrific power to aid in the great 
work of geology. What would the p^my efforts of 
water in other ways accomplish, when compared 
with these majestic tides and the great currents 
they produce? With tliis new and stupendous 
tiJal grinding - engine, the geologists can get 
through their work in a reasonable period of 
time, and the geologists and the mathematiccins 
may be reconciled.’ * 

In all the difficulties that have hitherto sur- 
rounded the geologist in relation to the immense | 
marine deposits of the past, and which now form 
the principal rocks in the earth’s crust, this new 
theory of tidal evolution may operate as a most 
imporfimt* factor, introducing as it docs a denud- 
ing agent of tremehdous power, before which all ' 
similar existing agencies dwindle down into mere | 
lyiMiingncss. Should the doctrine be found to be , 
as irrefragable as Professor Ball considers it to be, ! 
the nineteenth century will have added to its | 
great scientific achievement of Natural Selection 
the equally wonderful theory of Tidal Evolu- 
tion. 

THE COUNTER. SYNDICATE. 

CHAPTER IV.— THE RECKOXr>"a.DAY. 

The departure of Mr Qtttck roused the partners 
from the crashing ftnjblencss his presence and 
words had caused. Mr Nayliim was the first 
to show symptoms of returning energy. He rose 
to his feet, then walked to the window looking 
into the street. The sight of busy people hurry- 
ing along r the sharp rattle of a cab dashing past ; 
and the occasional rumble of heavy niihvay-vans 
passing the end of the street, gradually brought 
hU mind nearer to its ordinary focus. Mr Quick 
ceased to occupy the whole field of his mental 
vision, as these external objects and sounds 
resumed authority over Mr Nuylum’a conscious- 
Aess. Tliat quiet tyranny of the commonplace, 
to which we arc subject for the greater p^ of 
our lives, gives a steadiness to excited brains 
beyond any other anodyne. Mr Naylum grew 
calm as the familijirs of his daily surroundings 
greeted him in their wonted guise once more. 
Alarm began to subside, and a revulsion of feeling 
soon followed. 

This grew apace, and at length he was able 
to unlock the cupboard, where he kept a bottle 
of choice sherry, which he took with his mid- 
day sandwich. He drank a couple of glasses 
with eagerness. Soon the rchound came ; his 
face assumed something of its usual ruddiness; 
his hand no longer trembled; his head grew 
erect. 

* Come, Fox,’ he said, filling a glass and pre- 


senting it to his Bcniop, *we must not give up 
in this way.* 

Mr Pox was fifteen years older than the junior 
partner, and was of much feebler physique. He 
would need a considerable interval to reach his 
ordinary mental altitude. Tie drank the wine, 
however, as did Mr Smiles also ; and in half 
an hour, business acquaintiinces w'ould not have 
detected any striking change in the behaviour or 
demeanour of tlii‘. partners. » 

After a desultory talk, interrupted by spasms 
of recurring fear, the perilous situation of things 
was discussed W'ith os much coolness as racked 
nerves allowed. The native hardihood of Mr 
Naylum and Ills prcdomiiialiiig animal force 
began to control his less resolute friends. A 
fouiih glass of sherry heatiMl his blood to its 
usual clioleric iirilability, and he felt equal to 
fighting Quick and the rest, of liis enemies to 
the death. 

‘Are w'f* going to let these fi*llows do .'is they 
please with us?’ he demanded, breaking in upon 
a tiiiioious oljjectiou by Mr Fox. ‘How dt) 
we know that Quick is not as gre.at a liar us 
lie is a traitor ? He may have been imposing 
a heap of fictions upon us after .ill. (iraiiicd 
that Urosscliiiabel has eut us .idrift, granted 
Sharfsiiin and Gi*hlm.‘iiher have betrayed us, 
how do wc know tb.’it evervlliing i*l.se is as 
black as Quick paints it? 1 am for fighting to 
the last.’ 

‘I do not think that Quick u a liar,’ said Mr 
Fox afiiT a short iell(‘ction. ‘ He is in too strong 
a position to need tlie aid ol falsehoods, and his 
Ujitufb is lianl and .slu1>l>orii. Weak, shifty, 
unfortunate men t(dl lies ; bi>ld men can get on 
without them. No ; Quick has told tlie truth, 1 
fear.* 

‘ Whatever he has tohl,’ iiilerposeii Mr Smiles 
decisively,' ‘we must wt forget that he. is our 
proclaimed adversary. Naylum is right; we must 
defend ourselves wilfiont delay.’ 

‘Well, what do you j»ropo.se, Njiyluin?’ asked 
Mr Fox with fretful suhmissiveiiess. 

‘WJiat do I propose? This. I shall go first 
to Grosschnabel, and learn, as fur a.s I am, the 
extent of his coiiiniiltal to the “bulls.” — You, 
Smiles, must go to Furls as soon a.s possible, and 
learn on the spot what tlie worst we have 
to expect from De Freilatenr. — Yon, Fox, must 
hunt up every vestige of influence we possess 
in the (hty, and stick at nothing that promises 
help. The rise in silk, on which sucli great results 
depend, i.s most encouraging. If we can hold 
on for a fortnight, we may pull through, even 
if all be as bnrl os Quick asserts. — After seeing 
Gimschnabcl, 1 shall start for Hamburg, to 
investigate the doings of Sharfsinn and Co. with 
my own eyes. Let us remember those people 
have other commissions of ours in hand ; and 
if they have checkmated us in this cursed coffee 
business, they will not hesitate to damage us 
Turner. Our only chance of safety lies in action, 
swift, deliberate, courageous action. If we suc- 
ceed, I will spend twen^ thousand to punish 
that scoundrel Quick. If 1 ever jjet him into my 
power, I will crush him down o^in into the mud 
irom which wo raised him, and bevond hope of 
rising again. — Come Fox,’ he cried vehemently, 
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affair, how ugly it was ? But the rise in Cape- 
wool Rfjiiured tUut diffioulty, big as it was, and left 
us a cheerful iinargin. Again, I say, dmost 
solemnly. Fox/ and here Mr Smiles became 
singularly grave — .someliow early sherry, to which 
lie vras not acewetorned, seemed to have an abrupt 
depresdng influence— ‘I say solemnly, Fox, look 
cheerful and take a hoiieful view. It is mudnese 
to meet tifiuble half 'way.* 

The apjieiil was not witlvpii* elfeet. Mr Fox 
got up and straightened his relaxed limbs ; then 
he rubbecl Jiis chilled fingers before the lading 
(*mb(*rs fd‘ the “lire, and sat down again in appa- 


‘for hcaven*s sake, pluck up some spirit! Be a 
man ! All is not lost yet, necause a number of 
wolfish traitors have joined to compass our ruin. 

Are you going to be dragged down inhi the 
ahum illations of poverty and disgince, without 
striking a blow at your enemies? Come I Do 
not let iia submit like cowards,* 

A gleiuii of bright coiifnhmcc overspread Mr 
Smiles’s face during his friend’s fervid Jiaranguc, 
and it mounted to a e(jmmen<latory cry at the 
e?id. 

* Well done, Naylum! You are a faithful part- 
ner, in bad luck as in good. — Now, Fox, rny very 

dear friend and fellow-sulferor, pitch away your | rent perfect composure. But his wandering eyes 
fears, and do your share to retrieve the faux 'pan j inul the indeterminate niovemeiit of his hands 
we have made tog*dher. I shall do its Naylum i slmwed that anxiety was only masked, and that 
suggests ; and shall not leave Paris until I have . his sviiipathy was ah uncertain emotiiui. 
bottorncil the. mystery of this defection of our ; jBoth the (*th.-r.s looked keenly at him ; then 
old agents. 1 will wire you as things devedoje ! furtively at each other, knitting their brow-.s. 

Of course I shall use our private, code, tliougli, I ‘Why, it’s twelve <j’clockl* exclaimed Mr 
by the w’ay, I mu.'t make some alterations in it, ' Naylum, looking at his w'atch. ‘I imi.>!t catch 
now that Quick i.s against us. However, you ^ (lro.«schnabel before he goes to his bank meeting, 
w'ill have the key. In the mid.st of such trria<on | — Smiles, just come to niy room for a minute. I 
JUS now prevails, 1 can tru^t nobody but ourselves. • have, some French nione,y ; you nijy ^ well 
That CeriiKin St<;iiilierz Is a new* figure in Lomhm ! make u«e of it.* ^ 

finance, ; luit 1 .shall learn from old Ifacjuin of ! The two left Mr Fox to him.<(df. ^ 

the Hue Freydeau all about him ; if he i.s kn<»wn ; When they w'dl*e al'nu*, Naylum said in a hoarse 

ill Paris.-’ Now, I\ix, my dear fellow, cheer up 


You are i#idi.-pensable^’or the gcnei*al success, 
lle.rc you w'ill remain in the citadel, wdieii 
Naylum and I are fighting out.si<b‘ ; if ymi fail 
to detend our common iutei*c^t<, all our w'ork 
w ill 1 u‘, fruitless. AUons ! * 


whisper : * Fox is played out. 1 dare not fr^st 
him.* 

‘ Oil ! he will be all right after a while/ returned 
^milc.s, full f)f con lidence once more; ‘he always 
w'as iienoiis, you know', anil he gets worse as he 
giws older, I think. Besides, w’e must trust him. 


A wintry smile w’as the only response. But ] cannot do what w'o .-ire going to undertake, 
noting that Naylum wa.s going to e-\]dode, and ’ I’ll tell you wdiat, Naylum, we want .«-ome. young 
that Smiles, iisu.dly bland under all j)r<ivo(jtions, ! blot kI brought into the, concern. If that wretch 
wsis red w’ith pas.sinn, Mr Fox, by a groat effort Quick liad not been .?o nppi.sh anti conceited, 
exclaimed: ‘Be. sure I .shall not be wanting in . he wtuild luue been invaluable; but it*.s alw'ays 
wliat is my dulv. 1 iicetl no urging to bulk \ the way with young men now'aday,'*. And what 
after the gri!at*!dake I have in this Iioum-.* • are xve going t<i ‘lo with hi.s department? That 

‘But, Fox, at anyrate pray put on a different j is another perplexity. Who cjiu take up his 
look. If you go out with that express (vn, every- work? Naylum, we are lieuiinctl^ in w'ith 
body W’ill read disaster in 3 ’^oiir face.* Mr Smiles ; dilficiilties.’ 


again relapsed into his winning style. ‘ What w’o 
want now is to inspire coiifidence into frieml.'s, 
and divad into foe.s. Bold looks and higli-loneil 
voicc.s are pim]>ly worth thnu.^^and.s lo ns at this 
moment. Think only of the Avinniug side ; for 
we may win still. And take* another glass of 
wine.* 

‘Yop, take another gla.^.^ Fox/ added Naylum 


‘Pooh!* ejaculated the edher disdainfully; 
*we must deal with them in detail. We cannot 
do everything at once. Don*t go on like Fox ; 
we must pull together whatever happens. Things 
must hobble on as best they can for the next few 
dajv. I'm in»t afraid of Fox. He is like a 
whipped child. If we lail, he will be the cause.* 
He stood staring at the fii’c for a monieiit, then 


eagerly; ‘j^ou know I only drink the best. I find ; added gloomily: ‘SiniUv, we do 'want a young, 


a pint of this Amontillado the finest hmic in the 
world. And for the time this bothering trouble 
lasts, do justice to your ow’ii excellent port. Like- 
wi.''e eat more than you u.sually do. In short, 
cliorgc the digestive magazine >vith all the cuni- 
bustiblcs and ordnance needed for the battle 
now commencing ; a battle for dear life, for for- 
tune. for revenge ! Revenge ! Fox, think of that. 
Sweet revenge unon those w'lio 01*0 glorying in 
your expected clownfaU. — Here, Siiiile.s ; take 
another glass youi’self; and I will drink a last 
to the eternal confusion of Quick, Grossehnabel, 
and all other scoiyidrels who are arrayed against 
the house of Fox, Smiles, and Naylum.* 

‘Bravo! Naylum/ cried Smiles, shmping his 
portnePs broad back. ‘You arc a rare yoke-fellow. 
No, no ; we ai*© not children, terrified with any 
one who cries “Boo !** We have missed fire before 


resolute brain lo help ns. Yet, do you know, 1 
would rather lose all, than have taken Quick 
into the firm. I always disliked him, and Fox 
knows it.* Harassed by fiercely opposing miio- 
tions, Me.'ssr.s Smiles and Naylum w’eiit tJieir 
several w’ny.‘«. 

Meanwhile, the senior partner siit rigidly still, 
resting hi.s head upon his hands and .•^taring at 
the. oppo.site wall with the remote gay.e of complete 
abstraction. He needed (piiet, ]>erfei t ijuiet to 
gather together thoughts scattered by the scenea 
of this fateful morning. Fact-^ and feelings told 
him that the decisive orisi.s of his life w'us now 
at hand. Stupencloas changes weiv. coming, which 
his short remnant of life could not appreciably 
mitigate. When a m.in i.s sixty-five, he ia as a 
I’ule, too far advanced to make a new stari. Young 


men, and those like Naylum, in the summer of 
to-day, Fox. Do you forget that Bombay hemp ! their strength, might rise from the stormy wat^^ 
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fold Btnigglc to shore ; but he felt no power to do 
so. Besides, Mr Fox had not thd fiery aggressive- 
ness of his junior partner ; nor had ho the 
plastic susceptibilities of Smiles. He had much 
self-reliance in exti'emit^ ; he was sternly selfish 
too, when self was pitted against the world. 
Although partially stiinneil, and thrilled by 
returns of prostrating terror, Mr Quick’s moat 
incisive words aftbrded a growing point ^appui 
round which he coi^ld frame a policy to meet his 
emergency. The firm was in diivat> jeopardy ; 
the supremo question must be personal safety. 
He was glad Nnyliim had decided in that way, 
and that both partners would be absent for a few 
days. He could u.se that interval to secure some 
of his private resources from harm. The idea 
of allowing his wife and daughters to be stripped 
of everything was not to be endured. If an it^ter 
smash came, well, outsiders must accept a share 
of its consequences. Self-prcsei*vation was the 
first law of nature. 

A smile crept over his weary face as he saw, 
in his mind’s eye, Naylum rushing impetuously 
to Ilaiqbujg. TV'hat could he effect tlicrc s Would 
Sharisinn and G^ldmachcr become loyal once 
more under the reproaches and examinations of 
a stricken man ? And what coVild Smiles extort 
filpm such egoistic vultures as He Predateur and 
Toutosil ? Bah I why could his partniirs not 
understand that they w’ere irremediably deceiveil 
by these astute foreigners, w-ithout kill more 
galling evidence ! But, let them go. A Titanic 
Blow bad fallen upon the house of Fox, Smiles, 
and Nayliim, destroying the bonds wliich had 
cau.sed its coherence. Tlie master-fact of the 

S osition wasr— that the firm w'as practictilly in 
issolution ! Whether his associates knew it or j 
not, each now must go iipfn an individual path. 

If age hud robbed ^Ir Fox of ii'on nerves, and i 
if Nature bad denied him the swift I'esilicnce | 
with which Mr Naylum was gifted, time and 
temperanicnt now combined to give him the 
advantage of logical bcliavioiu' in the hour of 
peril. As he grew calmer, he could look beyond 
the immediate circle of tempestuous personal 
cgoism.s into that far more detenninate circle 
of other people’s egoisms. The general circum- 
stances of the financial world rose out of the 
mists with which terror had enwTapped them, 
the old habit of discoimting external probabilities 
returned. All great speculators are endowed 
with the iar-reaching imagination which enables 
them tc enter into the expectations of others. Mr i 
Fox had this faculty in a larger measure tLanj 
his partners. He now had a glimpse of the part 
the world would play when money-markets were | 
quivering with apprehension. This gave new 
steadiness to his purpose, gradually becoming 
consistent amid all perturbations and relapses 
into impotency. Experience had taught him that 
in the days of mercantile agony the claims of 
friendship went to the winds; as well beg the 
stony wails of the Bank to transmute themselves 
into gold, as implore^ assistance from suspicious 
capitate. If thm is a region on earth where 
doul4 is but another name for death, it is in the 
haunts of business during a commercial crisis. 
No form of fear is 'so ten^cally sclfiMh os that 
of Croesus trembling for bis gold. To save it 
.. from harm, he recks not of kmdred, of friends, 
r jgromiscs samd as the gravA 


Mr Fox saw liimself and partners caught up 
iu the onrushing whirlwind, and huided into 
mercantile ohUvion, disspite all struggles. He 
could not think longer, but got up hastily and 
went out 

Mr Nayl uni’s advice to cat and drink copiously 
of the best, wds an impossible regimen lor his 
senior, wlio was abstemious by nature, and at the 
present moment quite averse to piqiiantc food. 
Still, lie felt ill need of something to stay the 
faintness coining over him, and Aveiit to the oTd- 
fashioned hotel he frequented. After a light 
meal of coffee and biscuits, he proceeded to the 
nearest cab-stand, and choosing a vehicle with 
a Bpriglitly horse, lie bade the driver take him 
to Westminster Hall. He wanted to be in motion, 
swift, distracting, but fuinilm' motion. It took 
liim nut of himself, and gave his brain a rest 
from its own crashing^. Then the air began 
to revive him, and tlic glare of the shops 
to intovest him, as though he had never 
seen such things before. He w'iis in a kind of 
waking sleep when the cab sto])ped, and he stored 
in wondeniient at Palace Yartl. Only for an 
instant ; bidding the man await bis ivturn, he 
entered A\"eslininster Hall .‘is though on urgent 
business. But he had none whatever. He liad 
I sought it for quiet ; in the hazard of defining 
the goal of his drive, Westminster had croi)i)cd 
up, as fifty other places might have aone. 
Parliament vras not sitting, and only a lew 
lawyers and members of tlic public w'cre walk- 
ing about. Poor Fox paced tlie Hall automati- 
cally for half an liour, .and by dt‘groes a gentle 
languor took the phu'.e of the previous disquiet. 
He '^ent back to tha eab, and drove in a wide 
circuit, round the Park and vid Oxford Street, 
back to tlic City. 

At live o’clock he w.as sitting .at his desk. 
Naylum had gone on liis ivay b!*’ Hamburg, and 
Smiles laid left to prepare for his journey. At 
length his mind hod satled into soindliirig like 
its usual calm. He wrote for some lime in his 
diary, and all at once a line fi'>m one of his 
school copy-books finshn<l across his meiiKuy, and 
resolutely remained tliere. lliuonseiously, he 
wrote it on the paper before him, ‘Learn from 
your enemies.’ Then it fascin.iled him, and he 
leaned hack in his chair muttering : ‘Learn from 
your enemies.’ ThLj familiar maxim it Wiis that 
gave the final direction to thoughts that tlii'eat- 
ened to become chaotic. The Knind of the words 
broiiglit their significance, and lie cried aloud: 
‘Yes, yas; that is it; I must Icam from my 
enemies.’ 

After a considerable interval of perfectly sequen- 
tial thinking, Mr Fox liad arrived at this con- 
clusion — that he and his friends wcie part-causes 
and port-effects of the excessive mania for specu- 
lation for some time at work in the financial 
world. That W'orld was beguiled with stupendous 
sophisms, that were summoned to the quick test 
of validity. All ! he saw clearly now that it 
was no locnl tempest threatening the existence 
of Fex, Smiles, ami Naylum. A general clashing 
of the financial elements was beginning, in which 
thousands would be plunged into ruin. Instead 
of futile struggles to save tlie firm, he must save 
himself; Quick, Grosschnabel, all wlio were 
ranging themselves on the qj^osite sidik were 
merely hinting to him to do likewise. It was 
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time which it covers is not stated. Here figure 
kangaroos, wallabies, wallaroos, dingoes, wild- 
cats, bandicoots and rats, eagle-hawks and snakes. 
In all, just upon eight thousand head. It must 
be remembered that this does not represent mere 
wanton slaughter, but is the eflfort of one indi- 
vidual to keep down certain animals, which by 
their alarming increase are so inimical to the 
C 3 loiiibts. It has become necessary by act of 
parliament to declare constant war against these 
creatures ; and any one who will devote his 
time to their slaughter is made a welcome guest 
everywhere. It is suggested that those at home 
who may be tired of the qiiieLer sports found here, 
would do well to take their guns and thin the 
kangaroos and other creatures that are found in 
Australia in such alarming numbers. 

Herr Raphael of Breslau is manufactiiririg 
mica masks for the use of workmen who are 
engaged in occupations where injury to eyesight 
or the face generally is likely to occur. Noxious 
vapours, lieat, dust, flying fragments, can thus 
be gnai’iled against ; whilst from the transparent 
nature of the mask, the workman can easily see 
M'hut lie is about. If desired, the head, neck, and 
blionlders of the operator can have the addi- 
tional protection of a sheet of cloth impregnated 
with fireproof material, attached to the mask. 
And in certain ca«es wlicre dangerous chemicals 
arc in use, the addition of a breathing tube is 
desirable, which iinds iU exit over one of the 
shoulders. 

Tlie poetical surroundings of Uhc village 
blacksniitli * and his harmonious anvil arc threat- 
eneil with a powerful rival, by the introduction 
from the United States of a new industry, 
nanudy, the iiianufactute of machine-made horse- 
shoes. A Company, whose premises face the 
Thames opposite Circciiwiih, have just opened 
their works, to supply the United Kingdom with 
IlicBO machine-made articles. The iron is rolled 
from scrap, coining from the rollers as a grooved 
bar, wliicli is afterwards cut into lengtli^, punchctl 
with the necessary holes, and filially is bent by 
a machine into the horseshoe shape. It is calcu- 
lated that there are in the United Kingdom about 
three million horses ; in Europe generally more 
than thirty million ; requiring annually a million 
and a half tons of shoes. So that if the new 
Company turn out good work, there are plenty of 
customers for their goods. It is said that the new 
shoe has met with the approval of some eminent 
authorities, and is already used by several tram- 
way Companies. 

It is a curious anomaly that colonial sugar after 
leaving the country of its production as a manu- 
factured article, should, when it reaches our 
shores, require *to bo boiled, melted, and la fact 
inaiiufactured over again, before it assumes the 
* lump ’ form. There exists more than one reason 
why the refined article is not produced on the 
spot, and these are duo to defects in the appa- 
ratus employed, which hitherto it has been found 


impossible to sunnount, Mr F. A Bonnefin, 
an experienced* sugar-grower in Mauritius, has 
recently devhsed* a system by which the sugar 
can be refined at the place where it is rai^ 
and while the juice in the cane is fresh, and 
therefore in tlic best condition for treatment 
The cane is first of all cut by vertical saws into 
slices, which, falling below the saw-frame, ptuss 
into a disintegrator, wher^.« they are rapidly 
reduced to. pulp. By the action of rollers, this 
pulp is nu^e to yield all its juice, which is 
then mixed with a certain proportion of lime. 
The viscid liquid is next caused to flow over a 
heated corrugated surface, where any solid im- 
purities which it contains are made to fall into- 
pockets or catf.h-pits. It is then subjected to 
fifcration through a series of diaphragms of unspun 
cotton of the iiiiest quality. The pure sirup tiius 
obtained is next conducted to the onlinary 
vacuum pan, or to a special form of evaporator 
designed by Mr Bonnefin. The entire process 
only occupies one hour; while by the older 
methods from six to twelve hours elapsed before 
the cane took the form of white siil^r.* There 
are many other advantages *0011116016(1 with tliQf 
new system, iiol^ the least of which is the avoid- 
ance of all chance of fernicntation, ■» 

By the courtesy of Mr Edwin Streeter, Ve 
recently bad the opportunity of seeing and 
handling what is suj>poscd to be the most 
magnificent diamond ever discovered. It was 
found by IVfr Porter Rliodes at his claim in the 
celebrated Kimberley Mine, South Africa. It ia 
as yet uncut, and looks far more like a small 
lump of alum tlian the valuable gem it really 
is. Its weight is one hundred and fifty carats; 
and its owner, witliou/ mentioning the price he 
would demainl for it, remarks that one hundred 
thousand pounds would not induce him to part 
with it. We understand tliat the most valuable 
diainoiids are not, as generally thought, those 
which are perfectly colourles?, but those which 
are known in tiie trade as ‘blue diamonds.’ The 
finest stone known of this description is vduod 
at thirty thousand pounds. There is only one 
known specimen of a red diamond, a small but 
an expensive atom, for it is valued at eight 
hundred pounds. Additional interest will doi^t- 
Icss be manifested in ^Ir Rhodes’ splendid prize 
wlicn it comes to be ‘ cut.’ 

At a late meeting of the Balloon Society of 
Great Britain, Mr Woodbury read a most in- 
teresting paper on Balloon Photograpliy. lie 
first of all pointe*! out the extreme difficulty of 
procuring a i>hotographic picture while the plate 
itself is in movement. With a steady camera, 
and an instantaneous shutter for opening and 
closing the lens in a fraction of a second, it is, by 
means of modern processes, comparatively easy to 
photograph uu express train tiavelliiig at sixty 
miles an hour. Indeed, this has been done 
successfully more than once. Of course, there 
is no such thing as instant aneiiy, as even the 
quickest movement of any piece of apjiaratus 
must consume a certain amount of time. But in 
the case of the modern 'instantaneous shutter,’ the 
movement w'ould be so quick, that the express 
train in front woiiM move forwaixl very few 
inches during the same time, so that this move- 
ment woulil not be perceptible in the resolUng 
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pbotof'raph. But if diiriii" exposure the camera 
Itself oc moved ouly the hunilfodth part of un 
inch, the effect upon tlic Boiisitiyo plate would bo 
the same as if train and landscape luul moved 
several yards, anil a blur would be the result. 
Hence the dilKculty of obtaiiiiitg a photograph 
from a travelling balloon. 

Notwithstanding tlicse diincultics, Mr Wood- 
bury anticipates that balloon photographs will 
be shortly produced, which will be of great value ' 
in many arts and ^sciences. ^Faps.of villages! 
and towns, with every detail, pjrlmpa every | 
inhabitant, plainly depicted, will represent one 
use of the balloon camera. lu exploring expedi- 
tions, it will denote the course of rivers and 
streams, even though hills intervene. Hut in 
warfare, its value will perhaps be greater than 
in any other service. The outline of fortificatiins 
and other defences could be rapidly oblaintd, 
the photograph being subseiivicntly placed in a 
lantern, where its enlarged image would be pro- 

i 'ected on a screen. In a few minutes, by well- 
:nowu means, an enlarged copy three or four 
feet square, giving indisputable evidence of the 
fltrcngtli of weakness of the opposing force, would 
^be at the disposal* of the coniinaiKler and his 
olliccrs. • 

Although electricity is now applied to so many 
aBd such' varied purposes, it would hardly be 
supposed that the manufacturer of porcelain could 
lind any use for it iti the (ireparation of his plastic 
paste. But at two important French works, a 
Gramme machine is found of great use in sepa- 
rating from the paste certain ferruginous particles, 
which, left alone, w'oiild give the resulting ware 
a bad colour and spotted appearance. The pash; 
ill a very liquid state is made to pass through 
the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, which 
gathers its force from the Grainme machine already 
mentioned. The minute particles of iron arc, of 
course, attracted by the magnet, and the paste 
passes on robbed of these encumbrances. 

In Itat}', a new industry has arisen in the 
production of condensed grape juice, after the 
pattern of condensed milk. TIic juice is evapo- 
rated in a vacuum pan until it assumes the 
appearance bf toffee, and is reduced to onc-tenth 
of its former bulk. By careful attention to tem- 
perature, it retains all its fruit-acid and grape- 
sugar, and also those mineral components which 
are believed to exercise great influence in forming 
the qualities cC wine. Where dilliculties of trans- 
port are found, this condensing process will be 
of very great value, though what the excise 
authorities may have to say in the matter will 
remain to be seen. 

Mr Bourbon, of Perpi^an, Las invented a 
new form of engine for deiuing death and destruc- 
tion to the dreaded phylloxera. It is a blowpipe 
flame fed by means of bellows with a constant 
and regulated supply of petroleum. It is directed 
against the vine; and while it carbonises the outer 
bark, does not injure the woody tissues. Of 
course, in this charring process every form of 
insect pest is destroyed; and the inventor con- 
fidently asserts that if for two siicccssivo years 
the treatment be adopted at a particular season, 
vineyards which may have been given up as 
useless, will be restored to full bearing. 

Some interesting and highly important statistics 
. Illative to Pasteurs method of inoculating sheep 


as a safeguard against splenic fever have recently 
been published. The number of animals treated 
was sixty-niue thousand, comprising one hundred 
and sixty flocks. Before vaccination, the losses 
by the disease amounted to no fewer than three 
thousand animals in the wholo of the flock. 
During the vaccination process, the deutli-rate « 
Wiis reduced to one-third ; and when the effects 
of vaccination were complete, the mortality from 
the disease fell to five. 

During the recent gales, a large laburnum trT‘c 
was uprooted in a fichl where some heifers were 
feeding. The rich foliage thus brought within 
their reach speedily attracted their attention, 
and they were soon busily engaged in devouring 
it. All, more or less, soon exhibited signs of 
poisoning, and some of thorn died. This result 
was not looked for, as it is known that the 
laburnum is a favourite food of hares and rabbits, 
and also that cattle have been known to feed 
upon it with impunity. 

Sir John Lubbock has recently do.‘«cribed some 
curious experiments bearing on the preference 
for certain colours exhibited by bees, and baying 
reference to the important part which they ])l£iy 
ill removing pollen from one flower to another. 

! He placed on a lawn small pieces of diflerciitly 
I coloured paper, each paper having upf>n it drops 
of honey. By this means he found, after many 
I observations, that the bees seemed to prcf(*r blue 
I to any other tint. This is a curious result, seeing 
; that they have so much to do with the origin 
I of flowers, blue (lowers being more rarely found 
“ than those of any other colour. Witli reference 
' to the longevity of auts, the same indefatigable 
obser^^r remarks that he has some in his posses- 
sion which have lived in conlinunicnt since the 
year 1874. 

A tramway between Wisbeach and ITpwiU— a 
productive agricultural district -if about to be 
laid along tlie high-road by the (Ircat Kjistcrn 
Itailw^*^ Company at a ifost of twenty-live thoii- 
sand pounds. Two br tliree bridges will, for 
the purposes of this line, have to he built over 
the Wisbeach Canal. This tramway represents 
an endeavour to solve the problem of sending 
farm produce to market expcditioinly and cheaply, 
and the experiment will be watclic«l with interest 
by all concerned. The line is to be worked by 
steam-engines of a light pattern, and will bo 
available for both passengers and goods. The 
directors of the Company feel so sanguine of 
the financial success of their venture, that they 
have given notice of their intention to apply to 
parliament for powers to extend the same system 
to neighbouring parishes. 

The Walton tramways, near Liverpool, have 
recently been the scene of some trials of different 
forms of steam-motors for street use, and they 
plainly show that light engines can bo xnude 
both ornamental in appearance, and far more 
silent in their action tnau a tram-car drawn by 
horse-power. One of these motors consists of 
an arrangement combining engine and passenger 
car. Jt will carry twenty-two travellers, is free 
from heat, and silent in action. There* is no 
doubt that in a short time both steam-motors 
and compressed-air engines will become common 
objects in our streeta Hitherto, the authorities 
have placed great zestrictions on the use of 
steam, principally because horses are apt to take 
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•IrigLt at nny thing in the Rhapc of ^pufling bHly.* 
We are told that these experiments at Liverpool 
showed that nio.«t of the passing horses took no 
notice whatever of the intruders on their ground ; 
though some certainly exhibited signs of tear. It 
might be useful, and W'C throw out the suggestion 
for what it is worth, to try and accustom liorses 
to the sight of these motors before they come into 
iictivc use. ]\Iilitary horses are .soon accustomed 
to tlic sound of artillery, by constant practice ; 
aiyl tlicrc is no reason to suppose that their 
street brethren would not he equally tractable 
iu the matter of steam. 

An officer in one of the Kevcl fire brigade.=«, 
wliosj? name we are unable to ascertain, has 
invented a new form of lire extinctcur wliich is 
said to be V(*ry eilicient in practice. It consists 
of a i)owder whicli, coining into contact with 
burning inatcrial, will give off such dense fumes 
that tlie lire itself is speedily stilled. After 
stopping up all openings in a burning hou^e, a 
few boxes of ibis powder are thrown into the 
burning mass ; and the lire, it is said, is soon 
overwhelmed by the fumes from the composition. 
The pow<lcr is by no means cheap ; but if it be 
cUV'clivc, its expense will not be considered. 

^J'lic Director of the Geological Survey in 
Ireland, Professor Hull, has regretfully cuIKmI atten- 
tion to the fact that the Land Act and its pro- 
visions have been drawn up without taking 
iidvarilage of the great help in the way of laud 
vulnatiou whicli can be deiivcd from a htudy of 
liis .science. He reminds ns that the jirodnctive- 
uess of the soil is materially inlluemvd by the 
substratum. Thus, the best grazing lands are 
situated on a calcareous subsoil ; while an under- 
lying stratum of granite, .‘jchist, or sandstone, 
will alfurd a surface soil tliat must be used for 
other jmrpo.'jcs. Again, a subsoil of clay or shale 
will TCijuire an amount of money spent upcni it 
for drainage >fliich w’ould not occur in the case 
of limestone or a siiuilar porous foundation. 
People who wish to ]mrchasc land in Ireland 
under the new conditions of tenure will no doubt 
profit by the hint.s thus thrown ouf, more e>pe- 
ciully as they can for a very small sum pur- 
chase a map of the country, in which the different 
geological substrata are clearly defined. 

‘ Some time since,’ says The London Firfaro^ * it 
was announced that the Admiralty had jmrehased 
a large quantity of the new luminous paint, and 
the popular idea was that it was to be used for 
the coating of guard-ships, buoys, fioating maga- 
zines, and the like; with the result that the 
darker the night the more plainly visible would 
the various lloating objects become. We have 
not yet heard, however, that this notion has been 
acted upon, though it certainly seems practical 
enough in its intention.’ Our contemporary, after 
suggesting that various parts of the coast might 
be daubed with the paint for the sake of warning 
ships, throws out the hint that if lighthouses were 
thus rendered luminous, they would become veri- 
table pillars of ffamc night after night. The 
suggestion sceins worthy of a trial. 

Experiments *have lately been made in :Texa$ 
with a new material for papor-making. Tliis 
is the common cactus or prickly-pear, which in 
many parts of Texas is a rank weed, very trouble- 
some to settlers, ^and hitherto quite useless. 
Judge E. F. Hall, of Lareddo, has succeeded in 


convincing capitalists that the cactus is capable 
of producing good paper-making materials, and 
machinery for its'manulacUire is now being made. 
If it should prov*e 8ucces.sful, it will give a great 
impetus to the American paper-manufacture, tlie 
raw material being so cheap and plentiful. 


OCOASIONAI/ NOTES. 

‘WHAT CAN WK DO W'lTII OTJU J'OUNCiKIl SON'S?' 

Tills is a (|uestioti of something like vital 
importance tp a large section of the corn ni unity. 
Under the ope'ralion of the laws of primogeniture 
and entail, the transnn.s.sion of heritable, and 
more e.>^pecially landed property, goes from father 
to child, preference being generally given to the 
el(le-<t Hon or his heirs ; and in this way the 
yopiger sons who are not in some business 
for tiieni.'-elvcs have iiece.-isarily to be content 
with sucli incomes us their parents are able 
to allot to them, thcMi incomes in some cases 
being large, in oilieis moderate, and in others 
next to nothing at all. In the last two cases, 
the younger son, if he is wise and liis parents 
con.^iderate, makes it liis object, or ougi\t to make 
it lii.s object, to engage in .‘some* business or profes-^j 
sion whicli may avid to his income. But it docs not 
liappeu that Hie younger son.s of the well-l^jn 
classes are all clever, any more than it hapjKina 
in other classe.s ; con.seqiiciitly, many exi>edients 
arc resorted to with the view of enabling 
them to provide for Ihemselve?, or at least 
not to be a burden on their friends. One of 
the more favoured expedients of late has been — 
seeing that the practice of farming or caltle- 
1 earing is unfortunately not yet fully recognised 
as a ‘genteel occupation’ at home— to ship off 
younger suns to follow -^hi'.so branches of business 
ill some foreign country. Wlnm this has been 
done, the family somehow’ feel that they have 
done their duly by the young man at any- 
rate, and the further results must lie with 
himself. 

A ijce<led note of warning in this jnatter has 
come from California, in the form of a letter, 
which appear.s in the t^pcd'itor of Xoveniber 26, 
and a summary of which will, w’e feel sure, 
inlerc.st many of our readers. The Editor of 
that paper says the letter is ‘from a source for 
the perfect trustwortliiiie.HS of wiiich we can 
aiisw’er;’ and the cum muni cation bears internal 
evidence that it is written by a gentleman who 

is, as he says himself, in the Biimll number of 
the ‘lucky’ ones who have gone out to the fur 
West. 

Referring to the numerous failures of younger 
sons to push their way out there in (yalifornia, 
the writer says ; * The great reason, I think, w'hy 
so many have come to no good here, is from the 
way in whicli fathers often ship olf thoir sous 
like BO many head of cattle, telling them that 
there is pasture enough somewhere in the land, 
and they must only wander about till they find 

it. I fear that while wandering they are very 
likely to fall into some of those }'its that 1 have 
seen ingulf many a hopeful young life.' He 
would not advise parents to send out any boy 
unless he were ‘one of those creatures with a 
natural dislike to civllisalion, never happy iu 
society of any Kind, but intensely fond of 
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"messing” about with animals and natural objects 
of all kinds in which case the rough life would 
not disgust him, and his knowledge of animals, 
&c., would stand him in good .Stead for finding 
work. ‘ But a boy witli no such knowledge, and 
with only the experience of life that school or 
business has given him, will aliikost certainly be 
compelled to try one trade after another, falling 
down at each step, till at the end of some years, 
he goes home again in despair, and you find your 
boy something between a "happy Hampton 
welfiher” and a music-hall waiter.* 

In despite, however, of the failures which he 
flees around liiin, Ihe Avritcr still thinks there are 
openings in California for the ‘younger olive- 
branches.' But he warns parents of the kind of 
•company with whom their sons must almost 
necessarily associate, and by whom they are 
almost cerCaiii to be degraded and rende^d 
vicious. ‘Vou cannot,' he says, ‘conceive how 
frightfully easy it is for a you..'g fellow to drift 
downwards in this country. You send your boy 
out bore to find "something ;V ami he finds, as I 
did, Uiiiversity-inen working in mines up to their 
waists in water, waiting in restaurants, acting in 
third-rate (fliealrical parts — doing, in short, every- 
liing and anything* that would put bread into 
their mouths.' He points out hdw much of this 
degmdation may be avoided. ‘You English 
fathers must not send an ordinary boy out here 
with your blessing and one hundred pounds, to 
sink and swim for himself. lie 'irill certainly and 
svrehj come to rtrief. Let him have some one’s 
house to come to at the first start ; or still better, 
como with him yourself ; the voyage is nothing 
now, and you would make acapiaintance with a 
magnificent counlry ; try and find a home for 
him in sonic respectable family ; and if possible, 
wait with him till lie found some work. 
Then, do not lose your “grip” on him; send 
liim letters and papers constantly from home, 
make him feel he lias you to fall back upon in 
any scrape, or dillicultv ; aiul then, I venture to 
predict, your boy will succeed, and in a few 
years you wll have a man to be proud of.' 

THE NEST OF THE nABVEST MOUSE. 

The harvest mouse is one of those little crea- 
tures which, though spread over the greater part 
of Europe, very few persons may have seen. 
This is partly accountetl for by its sliy habits, its 
smallness of bedy, and quickness of movement. 
This elegant little creature is light orange-brown 
on the upper parts, and white underneath, and 
is chiefly peculiar for the character of the nests 
which it builds, of which it has two kinds, one for 
summer and one for winter. The summer nest, in 
which it Tears its pung, is generally found sus- 
pended at some height from the ground between 
stalks of com or reeds— three or four of the 
stalks being utilised as supports, and held in their 
places by the intertwining of their pediedes or 
stalk-lcavea The nest, when finished, is about the 
size of a cricket-ball, very neat and compact, the 
framework being fomied of wheat leaves or such- 
like, and described by Gilbert White os ‘ most arti- 
iloiany platted.' The interstices are comfortably 
* filled in with moss ; while a small rouml opening, 
only laige enough to adpiit one's little finger, is 
Isft in the top^ to give access to the interior of 


the most Within the circumscribed space thus 
inclosed, as many as eight and nine young ones 
have been found at one time, and these so closely 
packed together that the rolling of the nest 
across a table could not dislodge them. There 
is little or no room for the mother inside ; and 
liow she manages to get so many little mouths filled 
from time to time is a wonder, as it seems impos- 
sible .she can administer a teat to each. Here in 
this ‘pendant bed and procrcaiit cradle,’ swaying 
to ami fro as the summer wind stirs among tl^e 
wheat, the little creatures guard and nourish 
their liny olTspriiig, till tliey are ready to go forth 
and forage for tlicmsclves. 

So much for the suiiinier nest ; the winter nest 
in some important respects di tiers from this. The 
cutting down of the com in autumn leading to the 
destruction of their summer residences, and giving 
the little inmates immediate notice to quit, tliey 
look about for a place where they may build a 
winter nest, to which in the cold season tiiey may 
retreat, rrofessor H, Sclilegcl has just desciihcd 
these winter no^^ts as he found them in a locality 
near Leyden in ISflH. Here there was a ilitcli 
some quarter of a mile in length, and six ]>ace.s 
in width, part of the border of which was grown 
over with reeds. A careful examination sliowed 
that these reeds actually contained about fifty 
nests of the harvest mouse. Those winter nests 
he found to be comi)03cd of various nio.^jso.'^. 
They were attached lo ami between several 
stems of reeds, exactly like the nests of the reed- 
warbler, but more tapered in form, of from six 
inches to a foot in height, and fnuu three! to four 
inches in diameter. Tliey showed no inlet, and 
were plac<Ml at the height of a foot over the waters 
level. i.The little creature when entering had 
to remove the upper part of the coveiing, which 
was les.s densely interwoven, an«l was coneealod 
between the mo'^s. It won hi seem evident that 
the building of these nests was a jitsL »‘alc.uhition 
of being safe against the di^iigor of drowning. 

PlirNTEUS^ jri.sTAKRd. 

A deliciou.s piece of hamhfxizlement was 
served up to the reader^ of a provincial ])aper 
the other day, dim in all prohuhility to some 
wag of a siih-editor. The, jirevimw evening, the 
reporter for the paper had 1> attend a met ting 
at a Wesleyan Cliapel, for tlie conversion of tlie 
Jews to Christianity ; afL(*r wdiich Ik* reportctl an 
addi’ess given to a local Society on the Con- 
version tjf Scw\‘ige into Limo and Cr-ment. In 
the compositor’s hands, the manuscript got 
mixed up, and the printed report road as fol- 
lows : ‘ The chairman, after the meeting had 

been opened with prayer, explained that the 
conversion of the Jews ayos one of the greatest 
works that could engage the attention of our 
sanitary authorities. Filtration was the most 
perfect method that could be adopted for puri- 
fication ; but a filter had its limits. Tlicre was 
a popular notion tliat tbe sewage contained a 
vast amount of wealth ; but the sludge must be 
taken out of it for purposes of irrigation, as it 
otherwise choked the pores of the land ; and 
they were a wandering race, Horcod over the 
whole fiice of the habitable glooe. They were 
denied the inestimable blessings of Cliristianity, 
wliich m^ht be counted by l^ousands of tons 
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per year bcinjj allowed to nin to waste, whenf by I 
a judicious admixture of lime and clay, tlic I 
benighted llobrews who sat in darkness might ' 
easily be converted into lime and cement for 
building piii’pose.s ; and if thus deodoi-i.^ed, after 
being first dried ami burned in a kiln, this 
auf’iont race would once more bike its proud 
position among the nations of the world. Sub- 1 
scriptions were earnestly solicited for the purpose, ! 
though he— the spejiker- -disclaimed any idea I 
of making a profit out of the prncc.s.s ; and in ' 
coficlu.sioii he urged increasing elforts in the ! 
good work, showing that tlms deodorised, by a ' 
v(*ry novel process of evangelisation, in large ; 
tinks coD'^tnicted for the puiposc, the gratid'ul . 
Jlchrows might fiow <»vcr tlic land williuiit ' 
injury to vcg(‘t,i!,tion ; while the expense of con- 
version, .-whi«-.h was ]»rogrc. ‘;ing as rapidly as the 
best friends (if CJliri^tijiiiity could wisli, w«mhl 
be more than repriid by the .«ale of the phosphate 
of lime, aid valuable cement for building ■ 
pui-po.se.'^.* j 

KTNDXK.'JS TO ANIMALS. 

Wo have pleasin’.: in drawing renewed attc^n- 
lion to a mo’.t intercsiing monthly publication, ; 
called Tliij Animal WnrU (price :id.\ iiiibli.''lu*d 
by Partridge & f.ondon, for the Jbiyal Socii'ly 
for the Ibevciitiiui of Cruelly to Animal'^. The 
iJiiblicatioii referred tu has hoeii in existence for 
over twelve yi'ar^, and its chief object is to teach 
huinauity and kiudne s to animals, and to cMicon- 
iMge tin* .-tudyof their liahil.s and u.ituros, so as 
the b-'llor to a])prcciato and admire the remark- 
able iutclligoiK-e and docility wliicb frcgucntly 
di^tingiii.-'li them. The uuiiibcr before for 
Deceinliei’- l.st is wliat the oililor calls ‘^dog- 
nunilxir’ — that i.s, it is mainly devoted to colu- 
mn uicalion.s that narrate inlere.stiug anecdotes of 
canine sagacity and thouglilfulncp.^, or plead f(»r a 
more general iifip ovemenf in the treaUnent dogs 
receive by being cliaiiieljip fur hours and days in 
back-courts, or sent long journeys by railway with- 
out any provision being made for having them 
flupi)lied with water and food. The accounts here 
given of ‘ Kail way Jack,' the London, llrighton, 
and South t'oa-t Railway Dog, and of ‘ lb ail,' a 
firc-i»rcventing dog, are such as to awaken in 
the readers mind a deeper sympathy for oiir 
dumb four-footed friend.% who, denied by nature 
the gift of speech, have yet such re.>ourecs of 
intelligence at their power as to be able to make 
Ir m their wants, de.sirc.s, and alfection^, oven 

j.iout the more luminous medium of words. 

1 is with the utmost pleasure iiid confidence 
that wc recommend this beautifully illustrated 
i Advocate of Humanity' to our TCader-s, and 
especially to our young readers. 

‘good advice to seamenV 

This little publication, of which the above is 
the title, is written by ‘ An Old Sailor * (Dundee : 
John Long & Co.), and is evidently well adapted 
to secure the object of the author, which is to 
encourage among seamen ‘a spirit of indeiiemlence, 
Bclf-reliiince, and manliness.’ In the distribution 
of his ‘ advice,' he dues not omit the employers of 
the sailors or their ofiicers, reminding the latter 
that the discipline and good conduct of the crew 
very much depend tl^on the example which their 


superiors set them. Practical instructions are also 
given to sailors in regard to their principal duties ; 
the dietary arrangements on board ship are dis- 
cussed ; sailors’ grievances pointed out, and hints 
given for the remedy of them. They are specially 
warnfd against the ‘crimps' and other laim-sharks 
that lie in wait«for them in the home ports, to 
fi(*ece them of llieir hard-earned wages. The 
Hoard of Trade has taken up arms against the 
whole class (»I‘ ‘crimps* — that is^ men who, by 
making advaiice.s to the sailor's upon the recurity 
of their w-ages, swindle them out of the most of 
ilitdr money j and according to our author, the 
happy ri.<uit’has been, in Duudeo at least, that 
the crimp has been almost, if not rpiite (Iriven 
out of lh(^ lield. The’ author, who iii the course 
of lii-s little book recommends to sailors the use 
of oil at sf‘a in. a storm, has here given much 
valllahle advice and many suggestions to 

sailoi’s ainl lho.se conTie(*ted with tbeiii ; and the 
b(H>klf*t can scarcely fail to advarcc both the 
niatcri.il arnl moral welfare of those who lay its 
teachings to heart. 

WILD Rr..\Sl*S AND SNAKES IN IN^IA^ 

It is with somewhat more than ordinary interest 
that wc have foe some year.< past awaited the 
annual Teo«»rds setting fi»rtli tlic fearful ravages 
wrought by tig rs ami other wild animals, and 
snak**-, thr(mi:li()ut oiu* Indian empire. From a 
brief iiotu e which appears in the columns of a cou- 
tiuu])orary, wc now learn tlial there lia.« been a 
^tl:a^ly tlfict'tiisc, from I .SIC to in the total 

number of will animals destroyed throughout 
llimlu’^tan, counlcd, however, with a propvnlionatc 

in the numher of per-sons killed by wild 
.•inima?l and .‘'uakes. Thn% whereas in the year 
first named tlu-r«: w’ei\» de.st roved in Hindustan 
no fewer llian tweiity-tliive thousand four liun- 
drod and lifty-iiiiie wild 10.1.43, in 18S0 the 
figures dimini.«lied to fourteen thousand cft»ht 
huiidivil and eighty-six ; but, during this .^anie 
lieriod, the number of liuiuau beings who have 
I 0.4 tludr lives h:i.s inounteil up fiom nineteen 
thousand two hundred ami S'^veniy-lwo, to twenty- 
one thoU'^and nine, hundred and ninety ! One 
salisiactory feature ol).?in’vable in the ptesent 
annual returns is that relating to the great imu'ease 
in the number of snakes desiroyed in the Dombay 
IVesideiu’v alone. Of course, it inu.-st bo a matter 
of impossibility to sugge?t aii antidote for the 
mortal injuries inflicted by a wild beast such as the 
tiger ; but there woidd seem to be a good field 
now )>resentevl for the further ]»rosecution of the 
experiments already made by Dr de Lacerda in 
connection with a specific for snake-bite. 

‘casting krkad on Tin: water?.' 

It is always pleasant to put on record iii.^ances 
of heroic self-sacritice, and it is eiiually jileasant to 
put on record instances of gratitude on the part of 
those for whom such self-sacrifices were mado, A 
correspondent sends us two advertisements which 
shotv ill a remarkable maimer how ‘ bread cast 
upon the waters' may return after many days. 
The first notification intimates that, ‘ If Henjamiu 
or Andrew Binkin, who left London for tho East 
Indies in 1S3!), and who saved the life of a lady 
passenger from being drowned, Avill apply to 
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— — , he will hear of aomqthing to his advan- 
tage. . If dead, his children will he entitled.’ The 
second is even more definite : ’If Joseph Pearce, 
carpenter, formerly of Stroud, aiffl who was at the 
rebuilding of Daylesford Churcli in 1860, will 

apply to , he will hear of a large property in 

land and cash left him by a lady whose life he 
saved at the risk of his own in 1846.* While the 
good we do should not be rc"ulated by the mere 
prospect of reward that may follow ; yet, when a 
good deed has been, disinterestedly done, it is a 
pleasure to notice that the lecipiciit *has been 
grateful. ^ 

WHAT THE YB’ARS BlllNiJ. 

i 

’ Two sunny-liaircd and clear-voiced cliildrcn stood 
Anions; the flowers all careless ; sunshine played ^ 
About their golden heads ; and in the wood ^ 

The birds rejoiced, nnd pleasant music made. 

Ah ! Life’s fresh moriiin" «s so gay and sweet. 

They cared not for the flowers beneath their feet. 

# 

A youth and maiden in the summer noon 
\Vandered, and looked into cacli other's c.ves. 

And thouf^ht that Love was such a ]wicolc::s boon, 

That having it, no little cloud could rise 
^ Upon their sky — so radiant, when ye love, 

(Irows eai th around us, and the sky above. 

Two happy lives, close welded into one ; 

Bright children playing ronnd tlioiii, and the light 
Of Love and Horae, like to the bles'^cd suit 

(Shining about them, while the calm yearb flight 
Brings only happiness, for Home and Love 
Are dear as heaven and the saints above. 


Oho widowed heart, Vhose Ufe-pulso boats alone ; 

Children all fatherless, and hopo all fled. 

What inaiter.thai she makes such bittor.mogn, 

Or shrouds in fruitless woe her golden ficad 1 
The world goes by, all careless of her woe ; 

Cold world, wliich over treats our soitows so ! 

A grave, when; tender maidens come to weep, 
Bringing fresh garlands, when the old arc dead. 
What matters it ? Their love breaks not the Hleep 
Of the qniet cars which hear no more tlieir tread. 
Siieli arc our little lives ; but heaven is ours, ^ 
When faded are our hopes, our loves ami flowers. 


Vohnne XVfir, of thn Fourth filtrim of CuAMnKm'a 
JouKNAL is mv) comiilcled^ jn'ice ^ine ShiUiiujs, 

I A Titk-pafie and Indejr, price. One Penny, hare been 
prepared, nnd may he ordered throutjk any bouMkr, 

— - - r - 

An ch'yant cloth case for hbidinfj the whole of the 
numbers for I SSI UaUovmdy, 

Pack nimhers to complete sets may at all times he 
had. 


Xcxl Fiatnrday, January 7, IRS-J, mil he pirsnitul 
i the openiny chapter of a Novel of powerful 
j interest^ entitled^ 

VAL. STRANGE: 

' % Storg of the primrose ^ 

, By David Chuustte Muiihay, 

I Autbor of A Life's Atoncmenff &c. 


OUR JUBILEE YEAR, 

18 8 2 . 

In the Monthly Part to be issued at the end of January iS(S2, will appear an adtlrcss 
• to our readers, entitled, 

REMINISCENCES OF A LONG AND BUSY LIFE: 

Prom the pen of Dr W. Ciiamkkrs, the Founder of 

CffAMBJiRS\S JOURNAL, 
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